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7 Orvithlnding the various "and e Taformation relative to 


fas hitherto been publiſhed, that compriſes an Account of the Univerſe 


bpon ſuch a Plan as is calculated to convey, an adequate Idea of the 


Subject. Books of Travels and Voyages, though the great Repoſitories / 


of uſeful Obſervation, generally abound with tedious and unintereſting | 


"Details, which, at the ſame time that they preclude the Entertainment 
of the Reader in one of the moſt delightful Pevvincek of human En- 
quiry, never fail to excite ſuch a Diſguſt, as, if it does not extinguiſh 
the Ardour of Reſearch, at leaſt relaxes the Efforts in 19 of * 


provement. 


While the Narratives & Travellers and 4 ord conſiſt of a 8 
fion of Materials injudiciouſly collected, take: Writers who have bode. 
ed their Works, have not proved more happy in their Compilations. 
Averſe, for the . Part, to the Duty of examining Facts, and of col- 
lating the Recitals of different Travellers with each other, they often fa- 


crifice Truth indiſcriminately to the Illuſion of plauſible Error ; and if | 


they ſometimes venture to rejec the Marvellous, they frequently exclude 


*  effential Objects of Attention, by contenting themſelves with the Infor- N 


mation of a fiogle authority, and even n that, N not the moſt re- 
ch ; Re „ „ 


But neither Redundance nor Deſed, e F nor Toaccuracy, 


are the only Faults conſpicuous i in Works of this Kind. The Arrange- 


ment .n0 leſs confuſed and Aeta than the Materials are. frivolous, It 
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© oreign Countries, communicated by different Authors, no work 
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not liable to \Refurtion : the moſt Almond e ee FRO 
forming the principal Subject of the Narrative, while the Government of 


the various Nations, their Polity and commercial Intereſts, as not being fo 
obvious to Enquiry, are paſſed over with very little Notice, or are at leaſt _ 
En imperfectly treated, as to afford only faint and unſatisſactory Infor- 
mation. By thoſe Circumſtances, the great End of Obſervation i is almoſt 
entirely fruſtrated ; and the Recitals of Travellers and Voyagers, from 
being rendered a valuable Miſcellany of Inſtruction and Entertainment, 
are degraded to Vehicles of inaccurate Deſcription, unauthentic Intelli- 


"A gence, and uſeleſs and impertinent Detail. 


To — thoſe Errors, and ſupply thoſe Defects, was the Object 6b 


Taz GrNERAT Monzzx TRAVELLER, of which had the Publication be= 


gun as ſoon as the greater Part was ready for the Preſs, it would have an- 


ticipated ſeveral Productions of a ſimilar Nature, that have appeared 
within theſe few Years. But Accuracy of Information being the Editor's 
principal Aim, and that on which he chiefly depended for the Succeſs of 


his Undertaking, he was leſs ſolicitous either to precede or accompany the 


other Candidates for public Favour, than to afford ſuch a complete geo- 
graphical Syſtem as was calculated to obtain, not a caſual and temporary, 
but, he hoped, a well-founded, and, therefore, more permanent Repu- 
tation. 


That uncommon Pains and Attention 1 3 e on caedting 
Information for this Work, the Editor can affirm with Truth. Not only | 
the Writings of the moſt approved Travellers and Voyagers have been 


ſearched with great Care, but oral Authorities, of unqueſtionable Credit, 
been conſulted. By the Delay of Publication, the Editor has been en- 
abled to give a fuller Acoount of the Northern Countries in particular than 
any preceding Writer, in this Species of Compoſition, could obtain; 3 
while, by the fame Means, he has greatly enlarged h his Fund of Obſerya- 


tions, en at other Parts of the Woug, „ 


NUM O TD 
The ſame Accuracy which has been obſerved in deſcribing the preſent 
State of every Country, has alſo been extended to a hiſtorical Abſtract of 
* each. It was, however, thought proper not give any Place to the Hiſtory 12 5 
of the Romans, or to that of Britain, as a uſeful Detail of thoſe gubjects 
could not be e within t the w, which ſeemed e to Wis 


Work. | 
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* < ] 


Upon 4. . if PR ay e the moſt curious, and the 
moſt intereſting Information, relative either to foreign Countrics, or the 


 Dominions of Great Britain, in the various Departments of elegant and 1 
ornamental, or of ſolid and uſeful Knowledge ; - if the utmoſt Care to a 
procure authentic Intelligence, and the moſt ſcrupulous Fidelity in re- 
ting it, with the Editor's own Obſervations, can recommend any Work 
to the Attention of the Public, Tux Genzzar, Mopern TRAVELLER, it 
1 Men will not be eee of its my 
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F the four pat part into which the terra- improvemetits in ; fome of the elegancies of life, have 
queous globe is diſtinguiſhed, that of Aſia | but rarely afforded any illuſtrious inſtances of heroic 
claims the pre-eminence in point of prece- | virtue. Nor is mention to be found in the whole an- 

dency, whether we proceed on the ſurvey of the world | nals of Aſia, of a people that ever formed a reſolution 

by a geographical or chronological order of arrangement, | of aſſerting their right to civil liberty. 

Situated on the Eaſt of Europe, it is the extremity of Afia is bounded on the north by the Frozen Sea z 

the univerſe whence the reſearches of the traveller ought | on the Eaſt by the Pacific Ocean; on the South by 


naturally to begin; and it is alſo the quarter in which, the Indian Ocean; on the Weſt by the rivers Oby 
according to the evidence” of hiftory, both ſacred and | and Don, the Palus Mzotis, the Euxine Sea, the Boſ- 
profane, the race of mankind appears not only to have | phorus, Helleſpont, Egean Sea,. or Archipelago; and 
derived its origin, but to have produced the earlieſt | by the Levant, the Red Sea, and the iſthmus of Suez, 
examples of human obſervation and atchievement,' The | which ſeparate it from Europe and Africa, It extends 
ſoft and genial temperature of the Aſiatic climates in between the equator and 72 degrees of north latitude, 
general, with the great variety of delicious fruits which |. and between 25 and 148 degrees of eaſt longitude : com- 
the ſoil produces without culture, peculiarly diſpoſe | prehending, beſides iſlands, the empire of China, the 
the inhabitants to the indulgence of voluptuous gra- | ſeveral nations of Tartary, Siberia, India, Perſia, Ara- 
bia, and a great part of Turky, We ſhall proceed 
therefore, have ever been regarded as the predominant | to deſcribe theſe countries in the order in which they 


tification. The extremes of luxury and effeminacy, 


characterĩſties of thoſe nations, which, though perhaps | have been mentioned, a 
more remarkable than any other for magnificence, and | | | 


FI n i We 


© HEAP ©. 


 Hivers=lakesvolcancer=climate, 


between 95 and 135 degrees of eaſt longitude; being | cartied over mountains and valleys from Mongul Tartary 


about 2000 miles long, and 1500 broad, It is bounded | in the weſt, to the Kang fea in the eaſt, At the latter 
on the north by the dominions of Ruſſia, on the eaſt | extremity it is a huge bulwark of ſtone, jutting a great 
and ſouth by the Pacific Ocean; and on the weſt by | way into the ocean; but in its progreſs weſtward is 
Tonquin, Tibet, and Ruſſian Tartary. 3 compoſed of earth, generally terraſſed and caſed with 
This extenſive empire conſiſts of ſixteen SPY brick on both fides, but almoſt every where on the 


viz. Pe che li, Kyang nan, Kyang fi, Fo kyen, Che | outermoſt, The height is moſtly from twenty to wen- 
kyang, Hu quang, Ho nan, Shang tong, Shan fi, Shen | ty-five feet, and the breadth ſufficient for five or fix 
fi, Se chuen, Quang tong, Quang 6 ſi, Yun 580 N | horſemen to travel a- breaſt with eaſe, It is paved on 
chew, and Lyau ton. x | the top, and the gates, on the ſide of China, are de- 


| | The Great Wall that divides China from Tartary, 
Of its fituation—boundaries—provinces—great wall is the moſt extraordinary work of the kind ever pro= 
x jetted by any nation; in compariſon of which, the 
. | ; Roman ramparts in Britain muſt appear to have been 
HIN A, including Chineſian Tartary, lies be= | extremely diminutive, This celebrated mural fortifi- 
tween 21 and 55 degrees of north latitude, and | cation ſtretches fifteen hundred miles in length, being 


EEE RM or N R OO” 


fended by forts forts of 3 ſtrength, ad ate 


_ likewiſe placed at equal diſtances along the whole ex- Eines t fountains, they are not in general very fre- 


tent of the Wall. Tuis wall is ſaid to have been 
erected two hundred and twenty-two years before the 


revenue to the emperor by the ſalt they afford, With 


—— — 


.. Oe 


Curiſtium ra, with the view of preventing the incur-¶ that has been bolled- 


ſions of the neighbouring Tartars. It anſwered the 


intention while thoſe people remained divided by their 
ſeparate intereſts ; but the union of the Weſtern Tar- 
tars, which happened in the beginning of the xhirternth the adjacent country with terrible eruptions. 


century, ſurmounted" the barrier that had before been 
impregnable, and over-ran China with an impetuoſity 
which terminated in the total mw of the OE 


WS. Act propincey af Shina, a exggptedy 

ably fe revel, apd ſupplied ES f a} 
4 ieh the moſt conſiderable are Kiam or Yamce, 
and Hoamho. The former of thoſe takes its riſe in the | 


province of Yun nan, and, running four hundred leagues, 


diſcharges itſelf in the Eat Tea, oppolite to the iſle of 
Tcoummin, which has been formed by the ſand that 
is carried along by the force of the river, The Chi- 


neſe are ſaid to have a proverb which imports, that Kiam March. It. is however remarkable, that unleſs a certain 


has no bottom; but from this hyperbole we may at 
leaſt infer, that, in many places, the river is of extra- 
ordi: inaty epi In its *courſe, which | is exceedingly 
rapid, it forms a great many ilands, particularly bene- 
ficial to the < country, 'on account of the bull-ruſhes, ten 
or twelve feet high, that they produce, and which, ſerve 
for fuel to all the inhabitants. of the. adjacent parts, 
where there is ſcarce wood ſufficient for neceſſary build- | 
ings and ſhips. "From thoſe bull-ruſhes likewiſe 2 great 
revenue accrues to the emperor. 

Such is "the Tapidity with which this river. is fl. 
times "poured from the 1 mountains, that it frequently 
| changes the ſituation 'of thoſe. illands, or totally de- 
_ Aroying cem, forms new aggregations in their place. | 


rl 


'1 


rines every three years, in order to adjuſt the impoſts 
according to the Rate i in which they are found. | 


121815 


Tue ſecond r river of China is is called Hoambho, « or the 


Yellow River, becauſe the earth which ir waſhes a away, | | 


eſpecially in high floods, renders it of that colour, It 
ariſes at the extremity of the mountains which bound 


the province of Se chuen in the. welt ; whence it pro- 


ceeds to Tartary, directing its courſe, for a conſiderable 
way, along the Great Wall, at which ſt re. enters China, 
between the provinces of Shan fi and Shen fi; and, 
having flowed about ix hundred leagues, diſcharges it itſelf 
into the Eaſt Sea, not far from the mouth of the Kiam, 

This river has, i in former times, proved the cauſe of 
great *defolation in China ; 4 and notwithſtanding, the 
 bulwarks which, have been erected in many places to 
oppole i its irruption, the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
parts liye under almoſt perpetual b of a fu- 
ture chcroachment. 


Ianumerable lakes of ; 2 prodigious extent are' likewiſe. 


to be ſeen in all the Provinces of this country, one in 


particular, named Tong ting hou, is thirty leagues i in. 
circumference. Such of them as are produced i in win-. 
ter by the torrents from the mountains, lay waſte. the | 
* fields, which are rendered through the whole ſummer | 
barren, fandy, and full of flints. Thoſe, that ariſe, 


» 343 21 — 


from ſp prings abound in fiſb, and Field, 2.  conbderable 


* 
4 


ry Ln * 
We £ » 


| probably owing to the. nitrous 8 that arg 
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There are alſo in China ſeveral volcanoes, or bura- 
ing mountains, The moft remarkable of thoſe, which 
| is called Linoſing, is of a great height, and often alarms 


In a country ſo extenſive as China, it is reaſonable 
to imagine that the air in the different provinces par- 
takes of various degrees of temperature, as well as that 


ere- the ſoitris diſtioguiſhed by 4 yegtlaydeglenſigg off fe , 
tility. * Accordingly in travelling” actols the empige 
from ſouth to north, we behold a progreſſive diverſity 

of vegetation from the luxuriant climate of Quang tong, 

to the Tartarean frontiers of Pe che li. In the latter 
"of thoſe provinces; "though the air be temperate, the 
rivers are frozen during four months of the year, that is, 
from towards the end of November, to the middle of 


north wind blows, they nexet il thoſe piercing colds 


Pos SS 


from tt the earth, and eſpecially to the clearneſs of the 
ſky, the ſun, even in the winter, beiog hardly ever co - 
vered with clouds... About. the. end of July and the 
|beginning of Auguſt, the | proyinge 9 of- Pe che li is an- 
nually viſited by periodical, rains, which very ſeldom, 
happen at any other ſeaſon, but are compenſated by the 
\dew which falls every night, and. is ſucceeded, in the 
morning by a fine duſt, that frequently incommodes 
the inhabitants, not only when abroad, but in their 
| houſes. The ſouthern. provinces, however, though pe- 
culiarly happy in the extraordinary fertility. of the ſoil, 
are often expoſed to Wax 3 ſd eel 
SO frogs. 3 

HED | I t 


a iu ek ins Mts 
TAVING giyen a geograpbieal n of 2 


country, we proceed to take a view of its na- 
tural produce, under the diviſions of the animal, ve- 
getable, and mineral tribes. | 
The indigenous animals of China are, 1 horſes, 
'oxen, ſheep, hogs, a few elephants, and a prodigious 
number of all kinds of wild beaſts, except lions, Their 
beſt horſes, howeyer, are brought from Chigeſian Tar= 
'tary ; thoſe in the ſouth parts of the empire Wings 2 
ſmall breed, unfit for draught or to carry burthens. 
There is a ſpecies of camel no higher than an ordi- 
nary horſe; with two. banches on their back covered. 
with long hair, which form a kind of ſaddle. The 
anterior bunch is upon the ſhoulder,- and the other im 
mediately before the buttocks. This animal has not 
ſuch long legs in proportion 28 the common. camels, 
and differs alſo. from thoſe. in having a fhorter- and 
thicker neck, covered with hair 3s long as that of 
goats. They are generally of a yellowiſh dun colour, 
but ſome are inclined to reg, and marked with an aſn 5 
colour in particular places. Their legs are much» 


| | 3 | thicker 


Cuina.] 
thicker than thoſe of the common dromedary, and 
therefore better accommodated for ſupporting the weight 
of a heavy load, and enduring the ines of a long 
- journey, 

In the mountains near Peking, theds is an animal 
much 'reſembling the roe-buck, which the Chineſe call 
kiang tchang tſe, that is, the muſk roe-buck. It 
carries no horns, and the hair is of a blackiſh colour, 
The muſk is included in a bag, compoſed of a very 


which it adheres all round the cavity in the form of 
a ſalt, 'The female of this ſpecies produces no muſk, 
or ſuch at leaſt as is totally deſtitute of fragrance. 
Thoſe animals are ſaid to feed on ſerpents, which are 
ſo much affected by the ſcent of the muſk, at a certain 
diſtance, as to be rendered incapable of ſtirring. The 
fleſh of the buck is reckoned exceeding good, and fre- 
quently uſed at the beſt tables. 

In the ſouthern provinces there are all kinds of par- 
rots, exactly reſembling thoſe of America, both in 
plumage and Joquacity, But they are ſurpaſſed by 
the kni ki, or golden hen, ſo named from its ſupe- 
rior beauty to every other ſpecies of the winged race. 
The delicate and ſplendid plumage on the head of this 
bird, the livelineſs of the yellow and red, the inimit-. 
able ſhadowing of the tail, with the variety of colours 
in the wings, and its well-ſhaped body, conſpire to 
beſtow upon it that unrivalled diſtinction which it has 
univerſally obtained from all the writers -on ornitho- 
logy. Though this bird might ſeem to be endowed 
by nature with fuch qualities as ought for ever to 
exempt it from falling a ſacrifice to the voluptuouſneſs 


Another beautiful bird of this country is the hai 


perior in ſtrength and fize. It is chiefly found in the 
province of Shen fi, and in ſome parts of Tartary, 
Here are likewiſe domeſtic birds, or poultry, of all 


ovens heated with horſe-dung. To which we may 
add, that the rivers and Jakes afford great plenty of 
water-fowl, eſpecially wild- ducks. The manner of 
catching thoſe in this country, as well as in India, is 
very curious, and deſerves to be mentioned, 8 
When the fowler ſpies his game, he wades with 
only his head above the water, which is covered with 
a pot full of holes, for the convenience of breathing 
and ſeeing his object. The pot is ſtuck all over with 
feathers, to deceive the game; ſo that when he ap- 
proaches them, either by ſwimming or otherwiſe, they 
- diſcover no marks of apprehenſion : the fowler then 
lays hold of them by the feet, drawing them down 
under the water; and the reſt of the fowls, imagin- 
ing that their companions have only dived, are not in 
the leaſt diſturbed, but continue ſwimming round the 
place, till ponies _ are all _ in the ſane: man- 
ner. BY 
Ik the province of Gy toby there is a «Dinh of 
butterfly, which, on account of the ſize, and the 
great beauty of the variegated colours, is held in pe- 
culiar - eſtimation, and uſed at court as ornaments. 


thin membrane, covered with extremely fine hair; to 


of the human palate, we are nevertheleſs informed that 
its fleſh is more delicate than that of the pheaſant, _ 


ting, which reſembles our fineſt falcons, but is far ſu- | 


kinds, the eggs of which, as in Egypt, are hatched in | 


3 


GENERAL TRAVELLER 
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They lie motionleſs on the trees in the day time, when 
they are eaſily taken ; but in the night they flutter: 
about much like our bats, and ſeveral of them appar to 
be not inferior to thoſe in dimenſions. 

China abounds in all the ſame kinds of ſiſh that we 
meet with in Europe, ſuch as ſturgeons, carp, ſoal, 


trout, ſalmon, &c. and alſo in ſeveral others of 2 


delicious taſte, unknown in this quarter of the world, 
One of the moſt remarkable among thoſe is the teho 
kia yu, or the armour-fiſh, ſo named from its being 


covered with ſharp ſcales, placed in right lines one 
over another, in the manner of tiles on the roof of 


houſe.' The fleſh of it is very white, ap (14 ant 
ſembles veal in taſte, | 4 

Another delicate fiſh is catched in ERC? OFTEN 
which is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the meal-fiſh, 
on account of its extraordinary whiteneſs, The eim 
of this ſpecies are found in ſuch prodigious ſhoals on 
ſome parts of the coaſt, that it is not uncommon to 
take four hundred weight of them with one draught 
of the net. A third ſpecies, called the hoang yu, is 
likewiſe deſcribed as being of an excellent taſte, ' and 
ſome of them are ſo large as to weigh Wer * 
pound. 

The gold-fiſh are generally between three yore om . 
inches in length, and proportionably thick. The male 
is of a beautiful red from the head balf way down the 
body, and the remaining part ſeems to be gilded in a 
manner incomparably ſuperior to all the ſimilar per- 
formances of art. The female is white, and has the 
tail, and ſome part of the body perfectly like filver : 
their tail is not flat, like that of other fiſh, but forms 
a kind of tuft peculiar to this beautiful ſpecies, The 
delicacy of thoſe fiſh is repreſented as being correſpon- 
dent to their elegant and ſplendid appearance; for we 
are told that they are much hurt, ſometimes killed, by 
a great noiſe, ſuch as that of guns or thunder; as they 
are likewiſe by a violent motion, or ſtrong ſmell, | 

No country produces greater variety of plants than 
this extenſive empire, which abounds not only in the 
European, but the tropical fruits, and likewiſe in ſome 
plants not to be found in any other part of the world. 
Among thoſe the following deſerve e to an 
mentioned, 

The firft is the tſi cha, or the varniſh- tree, more 
remilcabls for the valuable gum which it yields, than 
for any thing grand in its own appearance. Its ſize 
is but ſmall, its bark whitiſh, and the leaf reſembles 
that of the wild cherry-tree. The gum of this plant 
is greatly eſteemed as a varniſh, and univerſally applied 
to that purpoſe, It receives all colours alike, and if 


well managed, neither loſes its luſtre by the changes of 


the air, riot the age of the wood on which it is ſpread, 

Tue ſecond tree is tong chu, from which a liquor 
is obtained of a ſimilar nature to the varniſh, It fo 
nearly reſembles the walnut- tree, as ſometimes to be 
miſtaken for it. The nut contains a thickiſh oil mixed 


- | with pulp, which, as well as the varniſh, is ſuppoſed 


to have a poiſonous quality. It is often uſed alone to 
varniſh wood, which it preſerves from the bad effects 
of rain ; and likewiſe to give a luſtre to the floors of 
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The wird remarkable tree is the tallow- tree. It 
is ncarly about the height of à large cherry-tree : the 
fruit is contained in a rind, Which, when ripe, opens 
in the middle like a cheſnut. It conſiſts of white 
kernels of the ſize of a hazel-nut, whoſe pulp has the 
properties of tallow, and of which candles are een 
ingly made. | 

. T be fourth, which i is the moſt extraordinary of all 
is called pe la chu, that is, the white wax-tree, It 
grows not ſo high as the tallow-tree, from which it 
alſo differs in the colour of the bark being whitiſh, 
and the leaves of an oblong ſhape. A ſmall worm 
fixes itſelf to the leaves, and forms a ſort of comb, the 
wax of which is very hard and ſhining, and of far 
greater value than their common bees- wax. | 

The different kinds of ſantal or ſanders⸗ tree like · 
wiſe grow here in great plenty, as well as a tree 
that produces peaſe, and which, for tallneſs, ſpreading 
branches, and thickneſs, gives place to very few. 

The wood in greateſt eſteem among the Chineſe for 
their buildings is what they diſtinguiſh by the name of 
nan mon, and imaging will never decay. The moſt 
beautiful, however, is the tſetam, of a reddiſh black, 
and variegated with numerous veins, which ſeem as if 
painted; - Of this wood wood is made the fineſt ow of nic 
cabinet mr. 

We may ay in the 850 claſs of ben! . 
tions a ſort of reed or knotty cane, called the bamboo, 
which ſometimes grows to ſuch a height that it is often 
reckoned among their trees. Of thoſe. bamboos are 
often made canoes or wherries, which, on account of 
the lightneſs of the cane, are rowed with incredible 
velocity. £3344 TESTES "3 
Among the Girubs i in China, there are but W or 


four: kinds that bear odoriferous flowers; and in the | 


catalogue of herbs we meet with one named the zonal, 
of a thouſand years, which the natives pretend never 
dies. But of all che ſhrubs of this country, the tea- 
plant particularly merits attention, on account of the 
almoſt univerſal uſe in which it ſeems now to be eſta- 
bliſhed:; 
affinity tothe myrtle, ſeldom grows beyond the ſize of 


are about an inch and a half long, narrow, tapering to 
a: point, and indented: like thoſe of our ſweet briar, 
which it alſo reſembles in the flower. The ſhrub is 


an evergreen, and bears a ſmall fruit, which contains | 


ſeveral. round blackiſh ſeeds, about the bigneſs of 2 
large pea. The tea leaves are uſually gathered at 
three ſeaſons: the firſt about the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, or beginning of March; the ſecond in the be- 
ginning of April; and the third about two months 
later. The method of preparing the tea is by drying 
- the leaves over a furnace, after which they are rolled 
with the hands in one direction, while ſome aſſiſtants 
are fanning them, that they may cool the more quickly, 


and tetain longer the curl they have received. - This | 


pProceſe is performed two or three times before the tea is 

laid up in the ſtores. Kæmpfer is of opinion, that the 
difference of teas depends upon the ſoil and culture of 
the plant, the age of the leaves when gathered, and the 


This celebrated exotie, which bears a great 
other countries; and even in Britain we have autho- 


a roſe · buſn, or at moſt ſix or ſeven feet high, Its leaves 


| inhabitants. 
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lity of tea muſt be greatly affected by thoſe citeum- 
ſtances is the more probable, as it is nee that there 
is only one ſpecies of the tea tree. ö 

The uſe of the infuſion of tea is ſuppoſed to have 
been introduced by the Chineſe, for the purpoſe of 
correcting the water, which, in many parts of that 
country, poſſeſſes a diſagreeable taſte, It was firſt im- 
ported into Europe by the Dutch Eaſt India Company, 
about the beginning of the laſt century, ſince which 
time, the uſe. of it has gradually increaſed, till it has 
become univerſally familiar with people of every rank. 
It is computed, that, excluſive of the immenſe quantity 
of tea annually ſmuggled into theſe kingdoms, three 
millions of pounds, at leaſt, are allowed every year 
for home conſumption in England. N | 

Various are the opinions which have been Swiss | 
relative to the effects of tea-drinking,, That it produces 
watchfulneſs in ſome conſtitutions, is moſt certain, 
when drank in the evening in a conſiderable quantity. þ 
That it enlivens, refreſhes, exhilirates, is likewiſe well 
known. From theſe circumſtances, it would feem 
that the tea contains a penetrating principle; ſpeedily 
exciting the action of the nerves; in very irritable con- 
ſtitutions, to ſuch a degree as to give uneaſy ſenſations, 
and produce ſpaſmodic affections: in leſs irritable con- 
ſtitutions it rather affords pleaſure, though not with- 
out occaſionally producing ſome tendency to tremors, 
and agitation bordering upon pain. The finer the tea, 
the more obvious are thoſe effects; which perhaps is 
one reaſon why the lower claſſes of people, who can 
only. procure the moſt common, are in general the leaſt 
ſufferers. In judging of the effects of tea, an allow- 
ance ought certainly to be made for thoſe of the water 
in which it is infuſed, which being generally drank. 
warm, may at leaſt contribute to excite the complaints 
uſually aſcribed to the ingredient alone. Should we de- 
termine our opinion by an enquiry into the conſtitu- 


tions of the Chineſe, who drink it in great quantities, 
there will appear to be ſtrong reaſon for concluding that 


it is actually of a relaxing quality. For inflammatory 
diſeaſes ſeem to be leſs frequent in China than in ſome 


rity for the aſſertion, that diſorders of the ſame kind 
are much more rare in the preſent age, than at the 
time before the uſe of tea became ſo general among tho 
It is certain that this beverage is not 
equally injurious to all conſtitutions; but from the 
ſymptoms it excites in perſons of an irritable ſtate of 
body, and alſo from the effects of the infuſion. of tea, 
when applied to the neryes of living animals, we muſt 
admit that it poſſeſſes ſuch a ſedative quality as is found 
in narcotic ſubſtances, and which ſeems to exiſt chiefly 
in tea of the higheſt flavour. Thoſe who think other< 
wiſe, -may find an advocate for their opinion in Dr. 
Bontikoe, a Dutch phyſician, who maintained that it 
may be drank with ſafety to the quantity of one or two 
hundred cups in a day. It is proper to obſerve, how- 
ever, that Bontikoe's vindication of tea was publiſhed 
at a time hen the Dutch entirely engroſſed that trade, 
and were folicitous to extend the conſumption of their 
new commodity over Europe. 1. 

aner plant, of Which both the leaves and roots 


particular method of curing them ; and that the qua- 
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are uſed by the Chineſe in the manner of tea, bir 
drank in leſs quantity, is the ginſeng, It is ſup- 
poſed by them to contain the virtues of almoſt every 
other ſimple, and one of the pompous names with 
which it is dignified, is, the plant that diſpenſes immor- 
tal ity. 

lsa ſome parts of China chere is found a tort of 
earth, which, being boiled -and cryſtalized, yields a 
good white ſalt; and in ſome places the ground,. 


an excellent ſoap, The province of Quang ſi in par- 
ticular affords that valuable earth or clay of which their 
porcelane or China ware is made, fo univerſally ad- 
mired for its elegance. This earth is of two kinds, 
the one called kaulin, which is full of glittering par- 


ticles, the other called petunſe, which is of an unmixt | 


white, exceeding fine. and ſoft to the touch. The 
petunſe is cut out of the mine in form of bricks, and 
is much harder than the kaulin, the latter of which, 

however, is what gives the ſtrength and firmneſs to the 
porcelane. Here is alſo found in conſiderable quanti- 
ties the lapis lazuli, together with a ſpecies of jaſper, 
ſmall rubies, rock cryſtal, and quarries of fine marble, 
equal to the beſt in Europe, but little uſed 1 6 the Chi- 
neſe in their public buildings. 7 

The mountains of China abound in great variety of 
metals and minerals, among which are gold and ſilver. 
Their gold mines, however, are not permitted to 'be 
opened, on account of the great quantities of that 
commodity waſhed down by torrents in the rainy ſea- 
ſons, and which multitudes of people are conſtantly 
employed in gathering. In reſpe&t of ſilver, the 
quantity they have amaſſed muſt be prodigious, for 
what comes once into the country can never go out 
again, the laws that prohibit it are ſo ſevere, They 
have alſo in this kingdom mines of copper, iron, quick- 
ſilver, and ſome lead; but the laſt of - theſe metals is 
very ſcarce, as appears by our Engliſh lead finding 
ſo quick a market in China, Beſides theſe, they have 
| ſeveral compound metals, the manner of mixing which 
they keep as a great ſecret ; particularly the ſort called 
tonbaga, of the colour of very pale braſs, to which they 
aſcribe ſeveral extraordinary virtues, as thoſe of expell- 


ing poiſon, ſtopping homorrhages, and the like, merely 


by wearing it in the form of a ring or necklace, 


n . 
Of the canali=——citit=—public bet 
government. | 


MONG the improvements which this country 

has received by means of cultivation and art, the | 

firſt objeQs that attract our attention are the great and 
numerous canals, with which all the provinces are ſo 
interſeted, that internal navigation is maintained be- 
tween the different extremities of the empire, and a 
traveller may be carried by water to almoſt every town. 
Over theſe canals are magnificent bridges, the arches 
conſiſting of marble, and ſo high that veſſels may paſs 
through them with their maſts ſtanding, The rivers 
and canals may be faid to be inhabited as well as the 


the land; for in many moon they are almoſt entirely 
No. 1. 2 
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5 
e with bs. which as rendered 28 0 
as houſes, and are the perpetual dwellings of great 
numbers of people. Beſides theſe veſſels there are 
rafts or floats conſtantly moving along the rivers and 
canals, upon which are. built little huts or cabins, 
where the men, and ſometimes their families live, till 
they have diſpoſed of the timber; of which great 
quantities are conveyed from the ſouthern provinces 


| almoſt to Peking, being upwards of a thouſand miles. 
after rain, exudes a kind of froth, which is made into | 


| The cities are generally built of a ſquare or oblong 
form, ſurrounded with great high walls and towers, 
and furniſhed with at leaſt one ſtately gate in each 
front, though ſometimes there are more, The ſtreets 
run in ſtraight lines, interſected by lanes running pa- 
rallel to each other, and adorned with ſpacious piazzas, 
temples, and other public buildings. Some cities are 
perfectly round, others oval, but all within fide of the 
ſame invariable uniformity. - They are for the moſt 
part well ſupplied with water, from rivers or artificial 
canals. The houſes are commonly of wood, raiſed on 
pillars, and covered with tiles; and ate rather commo- 
dious than elegant. They have no windows fronting 
the ſtreets; the gates and principal apartments always 
face the ſouth, as often as the ſituation will admit of 
that aſpeRt. 
The moſt expenſive buildings, e and thoſe in 
which the Chineſe diſcover a whimſical extravagance, 
are the temples, which they rear to a conſiderable height, 
Theſe are filled with an incredible number of idols, 
and before them hang lamps continually burning, Of 
temples of the firſt rank, they reckon about four hun- 
dred and eighty, beſides a prodigious number of others, 
which are ſerved by three hundred and fifty thouſand 
bonzes or prieſts, The number of bridges almoſt ex- 
ceeds belief: one of the moſt celebrated is that over 
the river Saffrany, which joins the mountains toge- 
ther: it is four hundred cubits long, five hundred 
high, and all of one ſingle arch, whence travellers call 
it the flying bridge, The ſtructure of ſeveral of theſe 
bridges, for the convenience of traffic, is very extraor- 
dinary z of which we meet with an example in that 
over the city of Chan chew, It is built upon 3 
hundred and thirty barges, chained to one another, yet 
ſo as to open in any part, for the paſſage of veſlels 
which are continually ſailing up and down, A third 
ſort ſtands on pillars, without any arch. Some of 
theſe are of conſiderable length and breadth, particu= 
larly one in the province of Fo kyen: it is erected on 
three hundred pillars, is fix hundred and ſixty perches 


| in length, and one and a half broad ; curiouſly built 


and adorned with parapets, containing much ſculpture 
and imagery, A fourth ſort are made with arches, 
likewiſe: of great length, breadth, and beauty. That at 
Oxu, the capital of Fo kyen, conſiſts of an hundred 
arches, and is above a hundred and fifty fathoms long. 
Among the public buildings the triumphal arches 
hold a conſpicuous place, Theſe are commonly built 
of ſquare ſtone, carved with figures of men and beaſts, 
and have panegyrical inſcriptions to the perſons for 
whom they were erected the number of theſe, and the 
fine towers in every conſiderable city, is ſaid to amount 
to one thouſand one hundred and fifty-nine ; and among | 
them 
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them are about one hundred and eighty - five mauſo- 
leums of exquiſite beauty and magnificence. When 
we conſider the great expence that is laviſhed on theſe | 


edifices, as well us the purpoſes for which they 
were erected, it is furpriſing that the Chineſe have 
never yet built them on ſuch a plan as could render | 
their exiſtence more durable. They dig no foundation, | | 
as in other countries, but lay the firſt ſtone on the ſur- 
face of the ground; ſo that the moſt N build- 
ings Toon decay. 

After this general account of the buildings, we mall 
take a more particular view of the three principal ei- 
ties, which are, Nanking, Canton, and Peking. 

Nanking, once the. capital of China, is ſituate at 
the end of a deep bay of the river Yangs ke ham, 
which is two leagues broad, and covered with an aſto- | 
niſhing number of trading veſſels, While it continued 
to be the reſidence of the court, this city is faid to 
have been ninety miles in circumference, From the 
ruins of its old walls, it evidently appears to be greatly 
diminiſhed in extent, and is now ſaid to be but twenty 
miles in compaſs at moſt. Hardly any remains are 
left of its ancient magnificent palace, and other ſump- 
tuous buildings; and we only ſee the ruins of ſome 
temples, imperial ſepulchres, and other monuments, 
The houſes are well built, and filled with inhabitants, 
who carry on a flouriſhing commerce. There are til] 
many lofty towers, temples, and other handſome edi- 
fices, The ſtreets are paved in the middle with large 
marble labs, and on the fides with variety of pebbles 
and other ſtones curiouſly inlaid. By ſome it has —_ 
ſaid that the inhabitants of Nanking amounted to thirty- 
two millions of ſouls. This incredible account, how- 
ever, appears to be greatly exaggerated, According to. 
Kao it contains at preſent two millions, though others 
fi the number at one million; but this computation is 
ſuppoſed to fall conſiderably ſhort of the truth. In the 


| 


| environs of the city there are a vaſt many temples, pa- | | 
Here are many triumphal arches, and pagods ſtocked. 


laces, pleaſure-houſes, and fine gardens ; there is parti- 
cularly, about ſix miles from the city, a pleaſant wood, 
about twelve miles round, of ſtately pines, in the middle 
of which is a mount covered with ſepulchral temples 
of ancient monarchs. 
is raiſed on another eminence, a ſpacious terrace. of 
large ſquare flones, with four flights of marble ſteps, 
on which a magnificent temple is erected: the roof is 
ſupported by a row of columns finely carved and po- 
liſhed, twenty- four cubits high, and proportionably 
thick. The gates are curiouſly carved in bas- relief, 
and inlaid with gold and ſilver. The windows are 
fenced with a kind of gold net, ſo extremely fine as 
hardly to be perceptible : within are ſeveral thrones, 
enriched with all ſorts of pearls and precious ſtones of 
immenſe value. | 
The molt curious edifice in the city is the high 
octogon tower, or pagod, covered with porcelane, 
painted in various colours: it has nine galleries over 
one another, all adorned with windows, fine baluſ- 
trades, feſtoons, and other ornaments in relievo, A 
bell hangs at every end of the galleries, and the aſcent 
to the top is by a hundred and eighty- four ſteps. The 


} 
| 


About the like diftance there | 


| upper gallery is adorned with vatiety of large figures : 


— 


rines when out of employment, 


| vaſt weight : 


| their fight, 


rooms are richly painted, carved, and gilt; and the 
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carved in ſtone. On the top is a ſpire, which renders 
the whole fabric two hundred feet high, The breadth 
at the bottom is eighty feet, but diminiſhes gradually 
upwards, A winding ſtair-caſe leads to the top, 
whence is a moſt noble proſpect of the city and adja- 
cent plain. Among the numerous objects which di- 
vel ſify this landſcape, are ſome hills ſituate at a diſtance, 


| and formed into various fantaſtic ſhapes, in the man- 


ner peculiar to the nation. 

The city of Nanking is yet the largeſt i in the empire, 
and uſually the reſidence of the moſt eminent manda- 
The gates of the 
city are of iron, and there are four at every entrance, 
one within another. Here are likewiſe two of the 
largeſt bells in the world, fallen to the ground by their 
the height of one is eleven feet, and the 
weight, including that of the clapper, is fifty thouſand 
pounds, | 

In going along the ſtreets of Nanking, a moſt eie 
ſive ſmell ariſes from the ordure which the porters are 
carrying in tubs for manuring the orchards, and ſell 
to the gardeners for greens, vinegar, or money; they 
giving a better price for that which is come of fleſh, 
than of fiſh, which they know by taſting it with their 
tongue. Nothing is more frequent on the riyer than 
boats loaded with that filth; and along the roads there 
are convenient places, whitened, with ſeats, and 
covered, for the uſe of paſſengers, erected with an 
economical view of accumulating the ſame kind of 
produce, | 5 

Canton, or Quang tong, capital of the cognominal 
province, is ſituate on the eaſt ſide of the large riyer 
Ta, about fifty miles from its mouth, and is not only 


. 


the greateſt port in China, but the moſt frequented by 


Europeans. The city wall is about five miles in cir- 
cumference, and is entered by ſeven iron gates, through 
which no European, if known, is ever permitted to paſs. 


with images; but the houſes are not magnificent, con- 
ſifting generally of one, and none of more than two 
ſtories, They have no chimneys, inſtead of which. 
a ſhallow iron pot, filled with charcoal, is planted in 
the middle of the room in winter, The windows are 
made of cane or rattan, In winter they cut oyſter- 
ſhells in the ſhape of lozenges, and ſet them in wooden 
frames, which afford a very good light. In the mar- 
ket places, it is common to ſee dogs, cats, rats, and 
the moſt loathſome animals, expoſed to ſale by the 
butchers ; for ſuch is the taſte of the Chineſe, that they 
make no ſcruple of eating any fort of meat, Te is 
common here to meet with beggars, of both ſexes, ex- 
tremely offenſive by their naſtineſs, and who have loſt 
It has been imagined by ſome, that this 
endemial blindneſs is the conſequence of living ſo 
much on rice; but the diſeaſe is with more juſtice 
aſcribed to the hot winds which blow at certain ſeaſons. | ' 
About the months of December or January, Canton 
| is ſubject to very tempeſtuous and rainy weather, at 
which time all the ſtreets of the city are overflowed, 
and the water is in many places ſo deep that a ſmall 5 
boat might be rowed without difficulty. It is com- 
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' thouſand, It is the great mart of the European trade 


with China, and among thoſe of ſome other nations, 


the Engliſh have eſtabliſhed here a factory, 

Peking is ſituated in a fruitful plain, twenty leagues 
diſtant from the Great Wall, and ever ſince the con- 
queſt of China by the Tartars has been conſidered as 
the capital of the empire, on account of its being the 
reſidence of the court. The walls of this city are 
much leſs in circuit than thoſe of Nanking, but greatly 
ſuperior in beauty, The gates, of which there are 
nine, are high and well vaulted, ſupporting large pa- 
vilions that conſiſt of nine ſtories. The ftreets run 
in a ſtraight direction at leaſt a league in length, and 
are about one hundred and twenty feet wide, with 
mops for the moſt part on both ſides, The houſes, 
however, are far from correſponding with this magni- 
ficence, for they are meanly built, and extremely low. 

The emperor's palace ſtands in the centre of the city, 
fronting the ſouth, incloſed by a double wall of brick; 
| being in length two Italian miles, and half as much in 
' breadth, It conſiſts of a large maſs of buildings, with 
courts and gardens intermixt, Though it poſſeſſes 
neither the ſymmetry nor beauty of European archi- 
tecture, yet when we view its numerous arches ſuſtained 
on maſly pillars, the towering roofs ſhining with gilt 
tiles, the ſplendid ornaments of carving, varniſhing, 
gilding, and painting, with the pavements which are 
almoſt all of marble, or porcelane, it excites in the 
mind of the ſpectator that pleaſure which ariſes from 
great and magnificent objects, where novelty compen- 
ſates for the capriciouſneſs of taſte, and profuſion of 
etnbelliſhment ſupplies the place of more regular deſign. 

The walls of the cities in China are generally erected 
ſo high as to hide the proſpe of the buildings, and 
are ſo broad that one may eaſily ride on horſeback 
upon them. Thoſe of Peking, which conſiſt of brick, 
are forty feet in height, and are flanked with a great 
number of ſquare towers uniformly diſpoſed at equal 
diſtances, 
caſes to ſerve for the admiſſion of cavalry, 

The multitude of inhabitants in this kingdom is 
almoſt incredible, It has been computed that the 


number of families amounts to upwards of eleven mil. 


lions, excluſive of beggars, mandarines in emptoyment, 
ſoldiers, bachelors, licentiates, doctors, mandarines 
above age, all who live on the rivers, bonzes, eunuchs, 
and all perſons of the blood royal; becauſe thoſe only 
are polled who till the land, or pay taxes to the king. 


There are in the. empire, according to the ſame autho- 


rity, more than fifty- nine million of men. Some even 
make them three times the number that there is in all 
Europe. So aſtoniſhing a populouſneſs naturally af- 
fords preſumption that the government of China muſt 


be peculiarly favourable to the domeſtic intereſts of the 


' ſubjet. Other cauſes, however, conſpire to this ex- 
traordinary multiplication, which are, the great plenty 
of all forts of commodities, the indelicate appetite of the 
- people, which can be gratified with food of the vileſt 


ind, the univerſal practice of marrying at an early 
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puted that there is in this city one million two hundred { 
thouſand inhabitants; and the number of trading veſ- 
ſels conſtantly in the river, is ſeldom leſs than five 


In ſeveral parts there are likewiſe ſtair- 


* 


age, the great internal navigation of the country, the 
reluctance of the inhabitants. fo emigrate, with their 
remote and uninviting ſituation in reſpect of powerful 
and ambitious princes; to which we may add, the 
unrivalled veneration of the Chineſe for the parental 


character. 


The conſtitution of China is that of an abſolute 
monarchy, limited in ſome particulars by the ariſto- 
cratical part of the nation; though we may ſafely af- 
firm that the ſuppoſed reſtriction of the imperial power 
is in reality rather nominal than operative and effica- 
cacious, The emperor, ſay the Chineſe, is inveſted 
by the laws with unbounded authority, but he is obliged - 
by the ſame laws to uſe that authority with modera- 
tion; a diſtinction too indefinite to be conſidered as an 
impregnable bulwark to the public freedom, But 
even admitting ſuch a coercive principle in the conſti- 
tution, the probability of its ever being exerted ſeems 
hardly to be compatible with the extraordinary influence 
annexed to the royal prerogative. The veneration 
in which the emperor is held by his ſubjects is little 
ſhort of idolatry : he is ſtyled The Son of Heaven, and 
Sole Governor of the Earth. All places in the em- 
pire are in his diſpoſal : he is the ſource of honour 
by him all taxes are impoſed ; his authority extends 
even to the lives of his ſubjects; and he is the un- 
queſtionable arbiter of peace and war. Even the dead, 
that ought to be exempted from mortal juriſdiction, 
remain under the vaſſalage of this unbounded poten- 
tate, who either diſgraces or honours them, rewards or 
puniſhes their families, as his own almighty caprice and 
uncontroulable will ſhall determine, The title of 


duke, count, or others for which our language has no 


name, he frequently confers when the vanity of hu= 
man diſtinction is no more. He may canonize them 
as ſaints, or even command his ſubject to pay them 
divine adoration, 

The executive government, under the emperor, is 
lodged in the body of mandarines, who are divided 
into nine claſſes, and theſe ſubdivided into nine de- 
grees ; the rank of mandarine, however, being merely 
titular, and conferred upon them by the emperor with- 
out any regard to their employments. The ſubordi- 
nation of thoſe different orders is ſo perfect, that the 
obedience and veneration of the inferior for the higher 
claſſes, as well as of the higheſt for the emperor, are 
totally without example i in the . of any other 
country. 

The mandarines of the firſt claſs are members of the 
council of ſtate, which is the greateſt honour or dig- 
nity a learned man can riſe to in the empire, This 
is the ſupreme court of the kingdom, and is compoſed 
of two other ranks of mandarines, beſides the firſt al- 
ready mentioned, Their buſineſs is to examine and 
judge of all petitions to his majeſty upon the moſt 
important affairs of the ſtate, When they come to a 


reſolution, they preſent it to the emperor in writing,' 
who either confirms or cancels it as he thinks proper. 

There are likewiſe eleven other great courts, among 
which the affairs of the nation are divided. Six of them 
belong to the learned mandarines, and five to the 
military. 


None of thoſe courts, however, can deter- 
| mine 
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tiniĩne the affair committed to it without the concurrence 


of the other: each of them has a ſuperior, who 
examines all that is tran ſacted, and if he finds any er- 


ror, preſently acquaints the emperor with it. 'In China, 
thoſe men are called Mad Dogs, on account of the 
miſchief of which they are frequently the inftruments, 
The peculiar employment of the firſt of thoſe courts is 
to furniſh all the kingdom with mandarines ; to enquire 
into their merits and demerits, and to repreſent them 
to the emperor, that they may either be promoted or 
degraded, as a reward or puniſhment for their conduct. 
The ſecond court is the emperor's great treaſury or 
court of exchequer, which has the management of all 
the treaſures, revenues, and taxes; as alſo'of the ex- 
pences, The third court has the inſpection of the 
ceremonies, rites, ſciences, and arts : it has the charge 
of the emperor's muſic, of the temples, and of the ſa- 
crifices which the emperor offers to the ſun, moon, 
heaven, earth, and to his anceftors, It has full power 
over arts and mechanics, and over all the religions pro- 
ſeſſed in the empire. The fourth ſovereign court has 


the direction of war and military affairs through the 


whole kingdom : it chooſes and prefers all officers, 
whoſe ſtation it likewiſe regulates in the different pro- 
vinces. The fifth tribunal is the criminal court of 
the empire: and the fixth is called the court of public 
works ; it has the care of building and repairing the 
royal palaces and tombs, and the public temples ; it alſo 
inſpects the towers, bridges, canals, and high roads. 


Theſe fix courts have under them forty-four of infe- 


rior authority, One court contains a great number of 


learned mandarines, the members of which are the pre- 


ceptors of the prince who is to ſucceed to the imperial 
dignity. They write all the tranſactions at court, or 
in the empire, which deſerve to be tranſmitted to po- 
ſterity. They compoſe the general hiſtory of the 
kingdom ; and they are properly the emperor's men of 
learning whom he chooſes to be counſellors. Another 
court is the royal ſchool of the empire, A third 
court is appointed, the privilege of which is to tell the 
emperor what faults. he commits in government ; but 
notwithſtanding the manly freedom which ſome of the 
members of this court are ſaid to have exerciſed on 
particular occaſions, there is reaſon to think that, if it 
has not really been inftituted for the purpoſe rather of 
gratifying the vanity, than controuling the power of 
the prince, its authority is entirely nominal, and that 
the language of remonſtrance never was held to the 
emperor with conſtitutional and inviolable ſecurity to 
the perſon from whom it proceeded, | 

- Beſides the courts already mentioned, reſident at 
Peking, each province has a ſovereign court on which 
all che others depend. The preſident of this court has 
the title of viceroy, and acts immediately under the 
emperor and the ſix ſupreme courts in the capital. Some 
viceroys have the government of two, three, or four 
provinces, eſpecially on the frontiers of Tartary, Be- 
ſides the viceroy, there is in every province a viſitor, 
and another officer of great note, who has the com- 
mand of all the troops in the province, There is 
likewiſe no metropolitan city without its civil and 
criminal court, which acts in the ſame affairs as the 


N 


who is an inſpector of all public tranſactions. 
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ſovereign courts at Peking. Every province is ſubdi- 
vided into diſtricts, each of which has a mandarine, 
It is 
his buſineſs to cauſe the governors of cities and towns 
to pay the emperor's duties punctually. 

The number of learned mandarines throughout the 
empire is thirteen thouſand ſix hundred and forty- ſeven, 
and that of the military eighteen thouſand one hundred 
and ſixty-ſexen. They are promoted to higher em- 
ployments by regular progreſſion every three years. 
When a mandarine's father or mother dies he muſt re- 
ſign his office to mourn for the ſame ſpace of time; 
ſleeping upon a little ſtraw by the tomb, eating for 
ſome months nothing but rice boiled in water, and 
wearing, for the firſt year, a garment of ſackcloth. 

The emperor, like other eaſtern princes, is ſeldom 


ſeen in public; ſpending his time chiefly in the palace 


I” "0" 


lated to maintain, 


amidſt the ladies of his court, He has the liberty to 
nominate his ſucceſſor, whom he may not only chooſe 
from the royal family, but from amongſt his other ſub- 
jects. We are informed that ſome of the ſovereigns 
of China, finding none of their own children, though 
numerous, fit to ſupport the weight of a crown, have 
choſen for their ſucceſſors men of obſcure birth and 
fortune, but who were eminent for their virtue and 
abilities, For many ages, however, it has been the 
practice to reſtrict the election to their own family, 
though it appears that the object of royal favour is not 
always the oldeſt, | 

A few ſalutary maxims impreſſed on the minds of 
the Chineſe from their earlieſt age, ſeem to be pro- 
ductive of greater influence on the public tranquillity, 
than the political conſtitution of the nation is calcu- 
One of thoſe is, that the emperor 
is univerſally conſidered as the father of his .people, 
between whom and their ſovereign, as head of the 
great family of the empire, all the reciprocal duty and 
affection of parent and children are ſuppoſed to exiſt, 
almoſt without the poſſibility of violation on either ſide, 
This opinion, ſo favourable to public order, pervades 
the whole body of the empire, and is remarkably dif- 
fuſed through all the different degrees of ſubordination ; 
which it likewiſe tends to preſerve from the meaneſt - 
ſubject in the kingdom, to thoſe of the moſt elevated 
rank. The ſame principle that ſecures the patriarchal 
authority of the ſovereign, injoins children ſuch love 
and obedience to their parents, as never was carried in 
any other country to an equal pitch of enthuſiaſm ; 
and it is extended with more than common venetation 
to all who adminiſter the executive department of the 
ſtate, Another moral principle eſtabliſhed among them 
is, that all people eught to obſerye towards each other 


the ſtricteſt rules of civility and complaiſance, as the 


moſt effectual means both of ſecuring obedience to the 
laws, and reſtraining individuals from any encroach- 
ment on the rights of ſociety. So great is their atten- 
tion to this object, that certain ceremonies and modes 
of behaviour are preſcribed for the uſe of the people, 
almoſt in every circumſtante of life; to neglect or de- 
viate from which etiquette, would be conſidered as 


indelible infamy. . By the laws of the empire parents 


are laid under ſuch an inducement to give their children 


good 
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good education, thut if any of the latter commits a nor proportioned, till the foundery was put under the 


crime, and cannot be taken, the magiſtrate ſecures the 
Father, who is ſeverely baſtinadoed for not having | 
taught his ſon good manners, Amidſt all the ſpecious 
reſtraints, however, which the ſingular conſtitution of 
China appears to have impoſed on the inhabitants for 
the ſecurity of public virtue, the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment is perhaps the moſt corrupt that is to be found 
in any country. From the higheſt ſovereign tribunal, 


to the mandarines of the loweſt rank, venality univer- 


| ſally prevails, and the-moſt rapacious peculation is ex- 

erciſed by all orders of the magiſtrates over every province 
of the empire, That ſedition and popular commotions 
prove not more frequently the conſequence of thoſe 
flagrant abuſes of the ſtate, is to be imputed chiefly to 
the profuſion of all tho neceſſaries and luxuries: of life, 
in which the empire abounds; and we may add, 
to the diflimulation, mutual diſtruſt, and ſuppreſ-. 
ſion of the ſpirit of enterprize, that naturally reſult 
from the eſtabliſhed mode of education; with the ex- 
treme difficulty of moving the ſprings of revolt, and 
exciting a general inſurrection in ſo unwieldy and ex- 
en empire! 1i 5;il4 159 94) | 
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As | 


| is Jifficult to aſcertain the revenues „ of China 
with any degree of preciſion, becauſe, beſides the 
pecuniary, taxes, vaſt ſums are levied on commodities. 
According to the molt authentic information, the trea- 
ſury receives every year in money about twenty-two 
millions of Chineſe crowns ; each of which amounts 
40 fis ſhillings of Britiſh coin. But the rice, corn, 
falt, filk, cloth, and other articles of produce and ma - 
nufacture, with the cuſtoms and forfeited eſtates, are 
computed to be upwards of ſixty. millions; of crowns, 
By, a. particular calculation, the ordinary revenue of 
the emperor is ſaid to be at leaſt twenty - one millions 
73 fix hundred thouſand pounds of our money, which 
is carried to the  mandarines by the inhabitants, 
without the intervention of any officer appointed to 
collect it. £1 Un 00013 $811 $43 1 
The military force, as in woll other countries, con- | 
fiſts of cayalry and foot ſoldiers, The latter of theſe | 
is computed at about five hundred thouſand, and the 
number of cavalry, which is uſually | ſtationed round 
Peking about one hundred thouſand. This prodigious 
multitude is conſtantly kept in pay, for the purpoſe of 
ſuppreſſing robberies, or extinguiſhing any ſedition that 
may ariſe in the empire, rather than, as a defence from 
invaſion ; and it is ſaid, that upon occaſion of any 
| ſuch internal tumult, the caval ry perform their maroh 
with extraordinary celerity, Their . uniforms are ſhort 
gowns of blue Nanking Ruff, with rattan caps, 
orpamented, with a bunch of red hair. 3 1 
„The common arms of the Chineſe are the bow, 2nd 
4 long ſcymiter, . Fire arms haye hitherto been little 
uſed, yet muſkets begin 15 be more generally carried by 
the empexor's order. bough cannon had long ſince 
or” invented in this Upto it neither Was. well. caſt "l 
9. I, | 


direction of a perſon named Verbiert, a Jeſuit, who 
went thither in the quality of à miſfionary. The pro. 


ſeſſion of ſoldier here deſcends from father to ſon; the - 


emperor not only allowing them competent pay, ac- 
cording to their ſtation, but alſo rice ſufficient for their 
whole families, which is furniſhed by the provinces for 
that purpoſe. They are inſtructed in military exer- 


eiſe, though greatly inferior to the dexterity of Euro- 


ropean troops; and they are far from meriting the 
character of warlike, eſpecially ſinee their conqueſt by 
the Tartars. Their education, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, is very unfavourable to the ſpirit either of va- 
lour or activity: for their minds, from an early age, are 

.chiefly habituated to ſubjects of moral ſpeculation ; and 
the perfect ſecurity of the empite from abroad, joined 


to the pacific diſpoſition of the natives, ſeldom or ne- - 


ver affords any opportunity. of exerting courage, or 
improving thoſe talents which conſtitute the merit of a 


ſoldier. The infantry are for the moſt part ſtationed 


in fortreſſes, of which the number is very great. Theſe 


are diſtinguiſhed into ſeven different orders, and 


amount to upwards of two thouſand, without including 


There are 
beſides more than three thouſand towers or caſtles, 


called tay, in which are conſtantly kept centinels and 


other ſoldiers on duty, whoſe buſineſs it is to watch 


the riſe of any commotion, and communicate the alarm 


to the neighbouring forts. © On this internal defence 
of troops and | fortreſſes reſts entirely the ſecurity of 


China; for though: a maritime country, it poſſeſſes not 
a ſingle veſſel which can come into any competition 


with the loweſt order of Engliſh: frigates.: + | 
The tranquility, as well as convenience of the i in- 
habican ts, is greatly promoted by rhe excellence and 
diſpoſition of the numerous high roads, which ftretch 
from the different extremities of the kingdom, facili- 
tating not only the march of troops on any emergency, 
but likewiſe the progreſs of travellers; though many 
of the latter, on account of the commodiouſneſs of 
water carriage, frequently perform their journies on 
that element. Over valleys and low grounds, the roads 


are conſiderably raiſed; and, in ſome places, paſſages 


are cut through mountains and rocks. The roads are 
generally about twenty yards wide, furniſhed with 
Mercuries at: proper diſtances to direct the traveller, 
and likewiſe with guards of militia, as a protection 
from robberies, They are kept in good repair, in 
expectation of the emperor, Who annually makes a tour, 
or at leaſt giyes out that he deſigns it, through ſome 
part of his dominions; and if he finds them in bad 


condition, the governors of the provinces through 


which he paſſes are in danger of being ſeverely pu- 
niſhed. It is, however, very inconvenient travelling 
by land in a dry ſeaſon, pn account of the duſt which 
the lightneſs of. the ſoil occaſions to riſe in great quan- 
| tity. The beaſts uſed) for this purpoſe are horſes, 
mules, and camels; and the vehicles either chariots 


with two wheels, litters, or chaits made of cane; the 


poles of which are carried by the chairmen on their 


wa . not in their, hands ! us. we 
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the towers, caſtles, and redoubts of the great wall, 
which have each their ſeparate garriſons,” 
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ſupplied with every thing at their own charge, at a 


moderate price, A book of the roads is publiſhed by 


authority, containing an account of the ng of 
towns, and the moſt convenient ſtages. 

The journies of the mandarines are performed with 
particular pomp and ſolemnity. If he be of the mili- 
tary order, he rides on horſeback, but if an officer of | 
the civil department, he is accommodated with a chair, 
Before them are carried ſeveral painted flags, with large 
characters in gold, exprefling their titles and dignities, 
while they are ſhaded by ſplendid umbrellas from the 


heat of the fun. In the front of the proceſſion walk a 


number of men, with high crowned hats, making a hi- 


- deous noiſe, we calling incellutly to clear the way 


for the mandarine. Theſe are followed by others with 
chains in their. hands, which they are ready to throw 
round the necks of ſuch as ſhould not inftantly obey 
the ſummons, who are dragged in that manner as a pu- 
niſhment for their atrocious offence z while a band of 
lictors that ſucceeds, and armed with various imple- 
ments of torture and execution, exercife the moſt! mer- 
Cileſs cruelty on the miſerable victims of their reſentment. 
There happens, however, but very few inſtances of this 


| kind ; for the reſpe& which is paid by the people to 


the mandarines in general, even exceeds the bounds of 
moderation. When a perſon of that character admi- 
F 
the knee: and when he takes a journey, all the inha- 
bitants of the towns through which he paſſes run to 
to meet him, proffering their ſervices, and conducting 
him on the road with great ſolemnity, while tables ele- 


gantly covered with ſweetmeats, tea, and other liquors, 


are diſplayed on each fide in honour of the venerated 
traveller, If he proceeds by water, which is often the 
caſe, his retinue is equally magnificent. 

In travelling through China neither hedge nor ditch 
is to be obſerved, and but few trees, fo, much are the | 
natives averſe to loſing the ſmalleſt ſpace of ground. 
Agriculture is here in the greateſt eſteem, and proſe- 
cuted with uncommon ardour. Such is the induſtry 
of thoſe people that even the mountains are not en- 
empted from cultivation; and it is common to ſee 
them cut into terraſſes, one above another, from the 
bottom to the top, which form a moſt beautiful proſpect. 
The hills indeed are for the moſt part not rocky, as in 
Europe, but compoſed of a light and porous ſoil; in 
ſuch as are rocky, however, the Chineſe looſen the 
tones, making of them little walls to ſupport the ter- 
raſſes, which they afterwards level and ſow with grain. 


The provinces that lie to the north and weſt produce | 


wheat, barley, ſeveral kinds of millet, tobacco, peaſe 
which are always green, with black and yellow peaſe, 
that ſerve inſtead of oats for horſes, - They alſo pro- 
duce rice; but in leſs quantity, and, in ſome places, 
of ſuch 2 hardneſs as to require Ay — | 
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all the roads are houſes for the entertainment of the 
-mangarines, going to or returning from their | poſts, 
where they live at the public expence,. and at every 
tage have horſes and carriages provided for them. 
Other travellers may be accommodated with the ſame 
_ . conveniences, that can procure an order for the pur- 
poſe, which is not difficult to obtain; or they may be 


The ſouthern provinces "produce great quantities of | 


rice, as the land lies ou n the e TE 
much in water. 

One method Nn oth bans to be pe- 
roulins to this country, and affords'a ſtriking inftance 
not anly of the invention, but the laborious application 
of the people to the practice of huſbandry, The fields 
which are of the fame level are divided into plots, but 
where great inequalities occur, theſe are cut into ſtories . 
in the form of an amphitheatre z and moiſture being 
neceſſary ro the growth of the rice, the farmers. make 
reſervoirs at proper diſtances, to retain both the rain 
and the water that deſcends from the mountains, for 
the purpoſe of diſtributing the collection over the ad- 
jacent fields, The conveyance is performed by means 


| of a hydraulic engine, extremely ſimple in eonſtruction 


as well as management. It is compoſed of a great 
number of ſmall pieces of board, fix or feven inches 
ſquare placed at equal diſtances, and firung through 
the middle in the form of a ring. This chain.is laid 
in a wooden trough made of three planks, in fuch a 
manner that the lower part of the ring lies at the bot- 
tom of the cavity, which it exaCtly fills, and paſſes 
round a moveable cylinder that turns on an axle; the 
upper part of the ring is ſupported by a kind of drum, 
furniſhed with ſmall boarde, ſo pxed that they tally | 
with the boards of the chain. This drum, when turned 
about by a power applied to its axle-tree, puts the 
chain in motion, the inferior part of which being 
| plunged into the water, and the upper part placed at 
the ſame height to which the fluid is to be raiſed, dif- 
charges it in a continued ftream, by means of a tube, 
on the ſpot that is intended to be watered, ' This en- 
gine is likewiſe uſed for the cleanfing of canals, on 
which occafion all the peaſants in the W e 
aſſiſt ał the operation. 

The foil is fo light that they plow with A ſingle | 
buffalo or heifer ; after which they clean the ground 
of all weeds, and if the field be intended for rice, they 
drench it plentifully with water. They fow the rice 
in ſmall beds or plots, whence, having attained to the 
| height of fix or eight inches, it is tranſplanted in 
ſtraight lines, as our. gardeners do their beans. The 
growing crop is conſtantly ſupplied with water till it 
is almoſt ripe ; when; the water being dried up, they 
cut, and frequently alſo threſh it out in the field. This 
ſpecies of grain has an ear nearly reſembling that of 
barley, and uſually em four feet, or b neee two 
yards high, 

They prepare the ground for what and barley by 
grubbing up the graſs and roots, and burning them 
with ſtraw ; after which, and having ſifted the earth 
fine, they lay the ſeed in a ſtraight line in drills, not 
according to the common practice in other countries. 

It is uſual with the Chineſe to bury in the rice - field 
balls of hog's-hair, or that of any other animal, which 
they imagine enriches the land, and meliorates the 
crop. On this account, thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to 
ſhave the head, are very careful of preſerving the hair 
for the market. The price of this article is generally 
a halfpenny a pound, and barks muy be often en | 
en * no os commodity, | 


ſame purpoſe, and ſold to advantage. 


and ſucceſs. 


Cuina.] T H E 
When the plant begins to ear, if the land be moiſ- 
tened with ſpring · water, they mix quick-lime with it, 


from an opinion that it kills worms and inſets, de- 


ſtroys weeds, and increaſes the fertility of the ground. 

It is remarkable that the Chineſe have no meadows, 
natural or artificial, nor have the leaſt conception of 
fallowing, but ſow all their lands with grain. So far, 
however, is the ground from being exbauſted by this 
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| plough, and tame up ſeveral furrows the hole lange 
of the field; when, with a complaiſant air, reſigning 
the inſtrument to the mandarines, they ſucceſſively 
follow his example, emulating each other in perform- 
ing this honourable labour with the greateſt dexterity. 
The ceremony ends with diſtributing money, and pieces 
of ſtuff, among the huſbandmen preſent ; the moſt 
active of whom finiſh the remaining labour, before the 


uninterrupted courſe of agriculture, that it annually | emperor, with great alacrity and addreſs. 


yields two crops, With marle, as a manure, they are 
totally unacquainted, but make uſe of common ſalt, 
lime, aſhes, and all forts of animal dung, particularly 
ordure. Urine alſo is univerſally preſerved for the 
Inſtead of hay, 
their horſes, buffaloes, and other labouring animals, are 
fed with ftraw, roots, beans, and grain of every kind. 

Amidſt all the attention beſtowed on huſbandry by 
this induſtrious and economical people, their hopes of 


a plentiful harveſt are often diſappointed by the pro- 


digious ſwarms of locuſts with which many of the pro- 
vinces are viſited, which happens particularly when 
great floods are followed by a very dry ſeaſon. 

The peculiar proſperity of agriculture in this coun- 
try ſeems to be greatly owing to the high eſtimation 


in which it is univerſally held. We are informed that, 


through a long ſucceſſion of ages, it has been the am- 
bition of every emperor to merit the diſtinction of being 
the firſt buſbandman in the realm; and two inſtances 
are mentioned of perſons being nominated to the royal 
dignity, on no other account than that they had culti- 
vated their humble farms with extraordinary application 
To honour and protect this uſeful art 
appears to be one of the moſt important objects of go- 
vernment ; and the practice of it, as well as receiving 
encouragement by advantageous privileges, is farther 
promoted by an annual folemnity, to which the hi- 
ſtory of no other people affords any ſimilar example, 
On the fifteenth day of the firſt moon, in every year, 
which generally correſponds to the beginning of March, 


the emperor in perſon performs the ceremony of open- 


ing the ground, In great pomp he proceeds to the 
field appointed for the ceremony, accompanied by the 
princes of the blood, the preſidents of the great tribu- 
nals, and a vaſt number of mandarines. Two ſides of 
the field are occupied by the emperor's officers and 
guards; the third is allotted for the huſbandmen of 
the province, who repair hither to behold their art 
honoured and practiſed by their loverelg 3 z the fourth 
Is reſerved for the mandarines, 

The emperor entering the field alone, pela him- 
ſelf on the ground, and nine times ftrikes his head | 
againſt it in adoration of Tien, the God of heaven. 


Afterwards, in a prayer compoſed by the tribunal of 


public rites, he invokes the bleſſing of the Almighty 
on his labour, and that of his people; when, in qua- 


- Tity of grand pontiff of the empire, he ſacrifices a 
- bullock, which he offers up to Heaven, as the origin 


of all happineſs, While the affiſtants cut the victim 
in pieces, and place it on the altar, the emperor is 
preſented with a plough, to which are yoked a pair of 


bullocks magnificently capariſoned*: then laying aſide 
his royal robes, he takes hold of the handle of the 


it 


Some time after, when the lands are raficientl 
prepared, the emperor returns to the field ; in proceſſion, 
and begins the ſowing of the grain, in the preſence of 


his uſual retinue and the huſbandmen of the province. 


Similar ceremonies are performed on the ſame day in 
all the provinces of the empire, by the viceroys, aſſiſted 
by all the magiſtrates of their departments. 

As a farther iincitement to agricultural induftry, the 
| viceroys of the ſeveral. provinces ſend eyery year to 
Peking the names of ſuch huſbandmen as have parti- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in their employment. 
Theſe names are preſented to the emperor, who con- 
fers on thoſe who beat them ſome honourable title, as 
a mark of the royal approbation, But if any perſon 
has made an uſeful diſcovery, which tends to the im- 
provement of huſbandry, he is invited to the capital, 


his journey being defrayed at the public charge, where 


he is introduced to the emperor, who, after a reception 


full of the moſt attentive affability, ſends him home, 


not only diſtinguiſhed by honourable titles, but loaded 
with benefits and favours. 

The Chineſe aſcribe the invention of the plough, 
and ſeveral inftruments of agriculture, with the proper 
method of ſowing wheat, rice, barley, and other grains, 
to ſome of their emperors ; whoſe ſucceſſors are ſaid 
to haye written treatiſes on tillage, the nature of ſoils, 
and the manure proper for each, which ſerve to this 
day as the ſtandard of practice on thoſe ſubjects, It 
is certain, however, that the patronage ſhewn by the 
monarchs of this country is productive of the moſt be- 
neficial effects to the ſtate, and merits the imitation of 
other ſovereigns, 

The gardening of the Chineſe appears to be regu= | 
lated by the ſame fantaſtic taſte that is obſervable in 
the ſtyle of their buildings. The beauties of nature 
are thoſe which they juſtly admire ; but in endeavour- 
ing to copy her, they conſtantly deviate into the finical 
intricacies, of art, We ſeldom meet here with ave- 
nues or ſpacious walks, as in our European plantations 
but the ground is laid out in a variety of ſcenes, where 


| the vilitant is led by winding paſſages cut in the 


groves, to the ſeveral points of yiew, each of which is 
marked by a ſeat, a building, or ſome other object. 
The perfection of their gardens conſiſts in the number, 
beauty, and diverſity of thoſe ſcenes, to which they 
give the different appellations of pleaſing, horrid, and 
enchanted, Their enchanted ſcenes anſwer, in a great | 
meaſure, to what we call romantic, and in thoſe they 
make uſe of ſeveral artifices to excite ſi urprize, Some 
times a rapid ſtream or torrent is conducted under 
ground, the noiſe of which ſtrikes the ear of a ſtranger, 
who is at a loſs to know whence it proceeds. At 


other times the rocks, TU, and 9 objects 
: whe | 
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which form the compoſition, are diſpoſed in ſuch a 


manner that the wind, paſſing through various inter- 
ſtices and cavities, cauſes ſtrange and uncommon mur- 


murs ; While different kinds of trees, plants, and 


flowers, with a variety of the rareſt birds and animals 
every where occur, and complicated echoes, from in- 


numerable places, reverberate the mixt modulation of 


vocal and inanimate ſounds. 


In their ſcenes of horror, they introduce impending 
rocks, dark caverns, and impetuous cataracts ruſhing | 
'down the mountains from all ſides ; the trees are ap- 
parently ſhattered by the violence of tempeſts; ſome 


are thrown down, and intercept the courſe of the tor- 
rents; others ſeem as if blaſted by lightning: the 
buildings are ſome in ruins, others half conſumed by 
fire; and ſome miſerable huts ſcattered in the moun- 
tains ſerve both to indicate the exiſtence and wretched- 
'neſs of the inhabitants. Thoſe ſcenes are generally 
ſucceeded by ſuch as are of a pleaſing kind, for the 


ſake of producing the ſtronger contraſt, 

When the ground is extenſive, and 2 inultiplicity « of 
ſcenes is to be introduced, they generally adapt each to 
one particular point of view; but where there is not 
room for variety, they endeavour to remedy this defect 
by ſuch a diſpoſition of the objects, that being viewed 
at different ſtations, they afford appearances totally diſ- 
tint, In their large gardens they contrive different 
ſcenes for morning, noon, and night, erecting, at the 


proper points of view, buildings adapted to the recrea- | | 
tion of each of the ſeaſons, The climate being gene- 
rally exceeding hot they employ a great deal of water 


in thoſe ſcenes of amuſement; with which the ſmaller 
gardens are frequently ſo much covered, that nothing 
is to be ſeen but ſome iſlands and rocks: the latter of 
theſe are formed of a kind of ſtone found on the ſou- 
thern coaſts of the country; the manufacture of them 


gives employment to a great number of people, and i 1s 
particularly cultivated by the Chineſe, 


A large Chineſe garden may be conſidered, in ſome 
degree, as an epitome of the univerſe; conſiſting of a 
multiplicity of uncommon objects, diſpoſed in innume- 


rable modes of arrangement, it is particularly calculated 


to gratify the ſpectator with thoſe perceptions of plea- 
ſure which ariſe from novelty and ſurprize; though it 
ſeems to be rather the offspring of exuberant whim and | 
conceit, than of a ag: and regular geen 
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Of the perſous of the Chingſe—driſe—diet—diverfions— | 
_ Jeftroalie=falutations=—: miſcellaneous cuſtoms, 
T* the ſouthern provinces of China, the men are 
generally a good deal under middle ſize, and of a 
tawny colour ; but towards the-north both their ſtature | 
and complexion are improved. They have flat broad 


faces, black hair, little dark eyes, ſhort noſes, and thin 
beards; pulling off the greater part of them with 


tweezers, inſtead of ſhaving, and reſerving only whiſ- 
kers, with ſome long hairs on the bottom of the chin. 
The nail on the little finger of the left hand is ſuffered 
to grow upwards of an inch and a half long by people 


| 
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being univerſally conſidered as one of the diſtin- 
guiſhing marks of a gentleman. Before their con- 
queſt by the Tartars, the Chineſe uſed to wear their 
hair of great length, and tye it up as our women do 
in a roll ; but ſince that period they have been com- 
manded to cut it off -upon pain of death, and to go 
after the Tartar faſhion with their heads ſhaved, leaving 
only one long lock hanging from the crown, over 
which they wear a cap in the form of a bell, T his 
covering, however, not coming ſo low as their ears, 
they carry a fan in their hands to defend them from 
the ſun, Their garments conſiſt of a long veſt, that 
reaches to the ground, having one lappet folded over 
the other towards the right ſide, where it is faſlened 
with five. or ſix gold or filyer buttons. The lleeves, 
which are large towards the ſhoulder, grow narrower 
by degrees, and, ending in the ſhape of an horſe ſhoe, 
leave nothing to be ſeen but their fingers. They gird 
themſelves with a large filken ſaſh, the ends of which 
hang down to the knees, They never appear abroad 
without boots, but the form of thoſe is different from 
ours, having neither heel nor top: ſuch as are uſed on 
a long journey are made of leather or black pinked 
cotton, but in the towns they are generally made of 
ſattin, with a border of pluſh or velvet upon the knee. 
Within doots, inſtead of ſhoes, they wear pattins of black 
linen, or filk, which tick cloſe to the feet by means 
of a border that covers the heel, In ſummer they. wear 
a pair of linen drawers under the veſt, which is ſome- 
times covered with another pair of white taffety ; and 
during thewinter they uſe ſattin breeches, with cotton 
or raw filk quilted in them; but in the more northern. 
parts theſe are generally made of ſkins. Their ſhirts 
are made of different. kinds of cloth, according to the 
ſeaſon, and are, very wide and ſhort ; under which, in 
ſummer, to prevent them from ſticking to the ſkin, ſome 
wear a ſilken net. Their veſt in the winter is generally 
lined with ſheep-ſkin, or fable imported from Tartary. 
When they viſit any perſon of quality, or goabroad, dar 
dreſs is a long ſilk gown, for the moſt part blue, girded 
about them ; z- over which they wear a black or violet 
cloak, that reaches almoſt to the knees, and i is accom- 
modated with wide and ſhort ſleeves. Theſe, with A 
pyramidal cap, for the moſt part covered with tufts of 
ſilk or red hair, a fan in their, hands, and ſtuff boots on 
their legs, are the uſual habiliments of a Chineſe man 


J of faſhion. The outward appearance of thoſe people i is 
exceedingly grave and modeſt, in ſo much that an air 


of levity, or the ſtyle of gallantry, would be conſidered 


| by them as offences of a very criminal nature; but ſuch 


indeed is the chaſtity of the nation, that their language 


hardly contains one word which expreſſes the moſt de- 


licate emotion of virtuous love, far leſs a laſcivious idea, | 

The features and complexion of the wamen approach | 
much more to the European comelineſs than thoſe of 
the men, and though they have ſmall eyes lying deep, 
and flat noſes, they are for the moſt part highly agree- 
able not only in their faces, but their ſhape: Little feet, 
however, they eſteem their principal, beauty; ; to attain 


which, thoſe parts are ſo fettered in their Infancy, that 5 


they never grow to their natural ſize; the foot of a 


of condition, and ſcraped and poliſhed with great care, woman being n no bigger than that of a child of three 
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ASIA] 
years old, This capricious cuſtom obliges them to 
move very aukwardly ; but by the no leſs arbitrary 
cuſtom of being entirely excluded from public life, and 
all ſocial intercourſe with the other ſex, it is not much 
that they indulge themſelves in walking. The head- 
dreſs of the Chineſe ladies conſiſts of ſeveral curls, in- 
terſperſed with little tufts of gold and ſilver flowers, 
or other ornaments of the ſame ſubſtance. The young 
ladies wear for the moſt part a kind of crown made of 
paſteboard, and covered with fine ſilk, the front of 
which riſes in a point above the forehead, and in ſome 
covered with diamonds. In thoſe, the upper part of 
the head is adorned with flowers, either natural or arti- 
ficial, mixt with ſmall bodkins, the ends of which 
ſhine with jewels, Elderly women, however, particu- 
larly of the lower claſs, are contented with a piece of 
fine filk wrapt ſeveral times round the head. 
gowns are very long, and cover them from head to foot | 


in ſuch a manner, that nothing but their face can be 


ſeen, Their hands are always concealed under long 


wide ſleeves, which almoſt drag on the ground. Their 
garments are of different colours, red, blue, or green, 
according to their fancy; but violet or black is worn 


only by elderly women, On their feet they wear em- 


broidered ſhoes, with long piqued toes. The whole 


dreſs of the Chineſe ladies is ſuch as ſets off the un- 


common modeſty which appears in their looks and de 


portment. 

In the dreſs of the Chineſe, eſpecially the men, the 
ear is always left bare, and it is remarkable that among 
this people, this part of the body is univerſally Tong, 
broad, dangling, and of a ſubſtance rather fleſhy 


than cartilaginous, To the cuſtom of the ears being | 


conftantly expoſed, is probably owing the kind of deaf- 
neſs ſo common in the country, that a Chineſe who 
has attained his fortieth year, is ſeldom free from it. 


The nails of the ladies“ fingers are never paired, but 


kept very clean: they allow them to grow more than 
two inches in lengtb, to ſhew that they are not em- 
ployed in ſervile work. 

The Chineſe not only uſe the ſame kinds of geh, 
fiſh, and fowl as the Europeans, but even ſuch as we 
ſhould reckon abominable, In general, however, their 
food conſiſts. chiefly of rice, roots, and garden- ſtuff, 
with, frequently, broths and ſoups, Their meat is 
either broiled or boiled, and inſtead of bringing a joint 
to table, it is previouſly cut into ſquare bits, of the hze 
of dice, Salt or pepper are likewiſe never brought 
before company, . but only uſed in drefling, They uſe 
neither table-cloth, napkins, ſpoons, knives nor forks, 
but inſtead of thoſe, two little ſhort ſticks of ebony 
tipped with ſilver, with which they lift their meat very 
dextrouſly. Their tables and chairs are remarkably 
high ; and at an entertainment, each perſon fits at a 
ſeparate table, on which meat and rice are ſerved in 
plate, or China cups and ſaucers. They eat their meat 
cold, but drink their liquor hot : of the latter, tea is 
the principal, which they always drink without ſugar. 
In the morning a large tin veſſel is made full of it, to 
ſerve the family for the day. | 


In the manner of conducting an entertainment they 


are of all people the moſt ceremonious. A perſon ſtands 
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in the room, whoſe buſineſs it is to keep time, and 


regulate the motions of the company in the exerciſe of 


the table, At a ſighal given by him they all lift che 
meat to their mouths at once, and afterwards drink by 
the ſame direction; in performing which they take the 
cup in both hands, firſt carrying it as high as the head, 
and then put it to their lips, without expreſſing any 
compliment to each other either in word or geſture, 
Not to obſerve punQuality in theſe motions is rec- 
koned extremely rude, When a freſh diſh appears, 
the company again flouriſh their chopſticks, and having 
taken two or three mouthfuls, the maſter of the cere- 
monies makes a ſign for them to conclude the repaſt ; 
at which they all lay down their inſtruments with the 
ſame exactneſs of diſcipline. The liquor is next pre- 
ſented, of which they ſip a little: by the etiquette, 
however, they are not obliged to drink unleſs they 
pleaſe, though it be abſolutely neceſſary that they ac» 
company each other in the motion of the cup, They 
remain filent at table three or four hours, till the maſ- 
ter gives the ſignal to riſe; when they walk into the 
garden, and afterwards return to a deſert, conſiſting of 
dried fruits and ſweet meats, which they eat with their 
tea, | 
They uſe no wine, though they have plenty of 
grapes but they make a ſtrong liquor, reſembling 
mum, by an infuſion of wheat in boiling water; and 
a diſtilled ſpirit from rice, which is always drank hot, 
and reputed by our European ſailors to be of a very 


innocent quality. 


1 


When the ceremonies of the table are concluded, it 
is uſual to introduce a ſet of players for the entertain- 
ment of the company. No women are allowed to bear 
any part in thoſe theatrical performances, but the fe- 
male character is perſonated by young men or boys of 
an effeminate air and countenance, The exhibitions 
are either of the tragic or comic 'kind, but generally 
of both in ſucceſſion ; the ſubjects of the former being 
chiefly taken from the life and heroic actions of ſome 


| brave man among their anceſtors, The players are 
- habited in ſumptuous dreſſes, and are ſaid to perform 


with great propriety both of geſture and expreſſion ; 
often ſenſibly affecting an European ſpectator, though 
ignorant of the language with which the action is ac- | 


companied. The public plays are generally concluded 


either with tumbling, and combating with wild beaſts, | 


or by ſome humorous pantomime. 
The Chineſe are wonderfully addicted to gaming, for 


ſo grave and induftrious a people, and they practiſe all 


the kinds with which we are acquainted in Europe ; 
ſuch as cards, dice, cheſs, &c, Of thoſe the latter 
is ſo faſhionable, that it is reckoned a neceſſary part of 
the education of young women, with whom it ſeems 
to occupy the. place of dancing, This extraordinary 
| propenſity is the more ſurpriſing, as the indulgence of 
it is prohibited by the laws; notwithſtanding which 
there are inſtances of men who have ſo immoderately 


given way to their paſſion, as to play away their eſtates, 


wives, and children, at W pos a card, or a ſingle 
caſt of the die. 
The greateſt feſtival in the country is that of the 


lanthorns, which is celebrated by all ranks of the people 
D with 


e 
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ſemble in fantaſtic habits and maſks. Thus dreſſed, a 
great number make the circuit of the place, either 
riding upon aſſes, or a- foot, while before them marches 
a long proceſſion of lanthorns carried on poles, Thoſe 
vehicles, which are of various forms, are lighted with 
many lamps, and accompanied with the diſcordant 
rattling of drums and inſtruments of braſs. The chief 
ſolemnity, however, is to be ſeen in the pagodas and 
the palaces of the great mandarines, where ſome of the 
lanthorns coſt no leſs than two or three hundred 
crowns, They are hung up in the ſtatelieſt halls, 
ſome of them being twenty cubits ſquare, and illumi- 
nated by a vaſt number of lamps and candles, the light 
of which diſplays the paintings, while the ſmoke com- 
municating motion, the figures within the lanthorn are 
variouſly agitated in a thouſand different directions: 
there may be ſeen horſes galloping, carts drawn, ſhips 
under fail, armies marching, and innumerable decep- 
tions too tedious to be mentioned, This ſplendid feſ- 


tival is celebrated on the fifteenth of February, when 


the whole extent of China appears as a general confla- 
gration, from the multitude of illuminated lanthorns, 
and of the curious fire-works, in which the inhabitants 
of this country excel all the nations of the world, 
Another great feſtival is kept at the concluſion of 


"the old year, and the beginning of the new, which 


always commences with the firſt new moon ſubſequent 
to the fifth of February. On the laſt night of the old 
year, in all houſes, the ſons kneel before-their fathers, 
the younger brothers before the elder, the ſervants be- 
fore their maſters, &c, touching the ground with their 


heads, in token of the higheſt reſpect. The ſame ce- 


remony is performed by the women among themſelves, 
Previous to this ſcene, the maſters of the families pro- 
ſtrate themſelves before the pictures of their anceſtors, 
touching the ground likewiſe three times with their heads. 
The whole family meet afterwards together, and a great 
feaſt is made, Such is the ſuperſtition of ſome, that 


on this occaſion, they will not admit a ſtranger among 


them, nor even one of their neareſt relations who is not 
of the houſchold, from ap apprehenſion that the hap- 
pineſs of the family might incur the danger of being 
transferred, The morning of the new year is uſhered 
in with burning incenſe to the idols in the pagodas, 
after which every houſe-keeper rejoices at home with 
his family; but on the next of the following days 
during the ſpace of a whole month, they viſit their 
friends, which is ſufficiently performed by leaving it 
written on a piece of red paper, that they had been to 
wait on them, All the ſhops are ſhut, and the inha- 
bitants, in their gayeſt dreſs, univerſally employed in 
feaſts, ſports, and plays. In a word, the whole empire 


is in motion, and nothing is beard but demonſtrations 


of pleaſure and joy. | 

The uſual way of ſalutation in China is to lay the 
hands acroſs the breaſt, and bow the head a little; but 
when extraordinary reſpect is to be ſhewn, the hands 
are joined, and carried almoſt to the ground, the body 


being at the ſame time bent forward in an attitude of 
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with a profuſion of expence, On this occaſion, a mul- 


titude of idols are ſet up in different quarters of the 
| towns and villages, round which the inhabitants aſ- 


the profoundeſt reverence, In paſling by a perſon of 
eminent quality, or receiving ſuch into the houſe, the 
cuſtom is to bend one knee, and remain in that poſture, 
till he who is ſaluted puts an end to the compliment, 
by vouchſafing to raiſe the other party, which is always 
immediately performed. But when a mandarine in of- 


| fice appears in public, it would be reckoned a mark of 


great inſolence to accoſt him with any ſalutation, unleſs 
when there is occaſion to ſpeak with him, The rule 
in ſuch caſes is, ſtepping a little aſide, to keep the eyes 
on the ground, and the arms acroſs the ſides, till he be 
gone paſt, | 

Very intimate acquaintances are e permitted to make 
viſits without ceremony, but thoſe who are not on this 
footing muſt conform to certain modes which arbitrary 
cuſtom has preſcribed from time immemorial, The 
viſitor diſpatches his ſervant before with a piece of red 
paper, on which are written his own name, and a great 
many marks of reſpect to the perſon he viſits, according 
to the rank he maintains, The meſſage being deli- 
vered, the viſitor enters the houſe, where, if the hoſt 
be of ſuperiorquality, he is generally received with much 
ſtate; but if otherwiſe, when they come into view, 
they run towards each other, and make a low bow. 
Very few words are interchanged by the parties during 
the whole viſit, and ſuch compliments as paſs are 


| entirely in the eſtabliſhed form. Should it happen 


that they meet without doors, they make a halt at 


every gate, where the ceremonies begin afreſh, and 
mutual bows are renewed to decline the honour of 


precedency, On this occaſion they only uſe two ways 
of ſpeaking: theſe are, tſin, „pray be pleaſed to 
enter, and ponkan, „it muſt be ſo.” Each re- 
peats his word four or five times, when the. ſtranger, 
ſuffering himſelf to be perſuaded, goes on to the next 
door, where the ceremony commences anew. | 


When they arrive in the room where the interview 


is to be held, if the company conſiſts of ſeveral per- 
ſons, they ſtand in a row, and every one makes a low 
bow, Then follow the ceremonies of kneeling, and 
retiring to different ſides of the apartment to give each 
the right hand. The chairs are next ſaluted with 
compliments, to which they likewiſe are entitled by 
the inviolable laws of ancient uſage; when, after 
another ſtated ceremony in mutually declining; the firſt 
place, the company at length take their ſeats, which 
are ranged in ſuch a manner that one is oppoſite to 
another. The next part of the ritual is to ſit ſtreight, 
with the eyes fixed on the ground, the hands ſtretched 
on the knees, the feet even, not acroſs, a grave com- 
poſed behaviour, and not to be over forward to ſpeak. 


The Chineſe think that a viſit conſiſts not ſo much in 


converſation, as in formal compliment and ceremony 3 
and ſo much are they governed by this opinion, that 
it is poſitively affirmed ſome viſits are made without a 
word being ſpoken on either ſide. 12 
During the viſit, the tea goes round two or three 
times, when different ceremonies are alſo to be uſed, 
at taking the diſh, carrying it to the mouth, and re- 
turning it to the ſervant, - The ſame forms which 
preceded the ſeating of the company are punctiliouſly 
repeated at their riſing. In a word, their viſits are 


equally 
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of thoſe is reckoned the moſt durable; but they ate all 
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equally ceremonious as their feaſts, which ſeem to 
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be not ſo much intended for eating as the making of 
imaces; and it is with good reaſon that, at the 
court of Peking, ambaſſadors are allowed forty days 
to prepare for an audience of the emperor, leſt they 
ſhould omit any of the numerous and whimſical evo- 
lutions neceſſary. to be practiſed on that occaſion. 
The grandees in China follow the example of the 
weſtern Aſiatics, in keeping eunuchs to attend them; 
who alſo are thei: counſellors, and chief confidents. 
Their principal buſi neſs is to take care of the women, 
who employ themſelves in painting, embroidery, and 
needle-work.. Caſtrating is here Ja frequent trade; 
and many parents, when apprehenſive of not being in 
a condition to maintain their male children, ſubject 
them to this operation, as the means of obtaining a 
livelihood. | 9 
There are no barriſters or lowyers. i in China; every 
man is permitted to manage his own cauſe, and if he 
thinks himſelf aggrieved by an inferior, he may apply 
to a ſuperior court, It appears, however, that in all 
the tribunals, from the higheſt to the loweſt, bribery 
is notoriouſly practiſed; and its influence extends to 
the moſt flagrant evaſion of juſtice, even in crimes of 
the higheſt enormity, The common puniſhment for 
ſmall offences is the baſtinado; but of the capital kind, 
there are ſeveral, Perſons of mean rank-have their heads 


cut off, while on the contrary thoſe of eminence are 
| ftrangled; and in caſes of treaſon recourſe; is even had 


to the torture. 
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MIDST all the invention of the Chineſe, they 

diſcover but an indifferent capacity for any 
of the el-gant arts. Their genius ſeems to be ill 
adapted to poetical compoſition; their muſic is the 
moſt rude and barbarous that can be conceived ; their 
Paintings of human figures are rather caricaturas than 
beautiful copies of nature; and their architecture is 
no leſs deſtitute of ſublimity of deſign, than redun- 
dant in thoſe fantaſtic embelliſhments that characte- 
rize a puerility of taſte, In ſuch arts, however, as 
are more immediately uſeful to ſociety, they have 
doubtleſs made conſiderable progreſs; and in the diſ- 
covery of that of printing in particular, though their 
method be both peculiar and defective, they ſeem to 
have. preceded the ee by e of many 
centuries. 

Their uſual manner of printing is s thus: 


graver paſtes every ſheet upon a plate of ſmooth wood, 
following the traces with his inſtrument, and carving 


out the characters in bas relief, They make no uſe. 
of a preſs, both on account of the nature of their 


plates and the thinneſs of their paper; and likewiſe 
for the latter of thoſe reaſons, vr Wy print one 
ſide, - ; 

They make their paper either of cotton, or the in- 
ner bark of the bamboo, and other trees: the former 


the left in the manner of the Hebrews. 


exceedingly ſubjet to the moth, Inſtead of pens, 
the Chineſe uſe a pencil made of the hair of ſome 
animal, eſpecially of rabits, as being ſofteſt; This 
they hold perpendicularly, not obliquely as painters, 
beginning at the top, but writing from the right to 
Their ink, 
known likewiſe. by the title of Indian, is not a fluid, 
but ſolid ſubſtance, It is -made of lamp black, of 


ſeyeral kinds, but the beſt is that obtained from hogs 


greaſe; with which they mix a ſort of oil, to render 
it more ſmooth, and add ſome odorous ingredients. 
. The ſtaple manufacture of the Chineſe is that of 
ſilk, with which, beſides their home conſumption to 
a prodigious. amount, they furniſh ſeveral both of 
the Aſiatic and European nations, Plain ſilks are 
| the kind to which they chiefly confine themſelves, 
though they alſo make cloth of gold; but they do not 
fabricate the gold into wire, as in Europe, being con- 
tented with gilding a long ſheet of paper, afterwards 
cut into ſmall pieces, with which the ſilken threads 
are ingeniouſly covered. When this cloth firſt comes 
from the workman's hands it is very elegant, but does 
not laſt long, and is unfit for garments; becauſe the 
luſtre of the gold is ſoon tarniſhed by the air, For 
furniture, however, it is found to anſwer ſufficiently 
Welk ord 2151 

The Chineſe have likewiſe a a great number of other 
ſilks unknown in Europe, as well as gauzes, damaſks 


of all kinds and colours, ſtriped ſattins, taffeties, 


grograms, &c. Although wool be very plentiful in 


+ | China, eſpecially in the provinces of Shan, ſi and 


Shen f1, which abound with ſheep, yet they make 
very little cloth; blankets, and a ſort of ruſſet wook- 
lens, of which their ſtudents have gowns for the 
winter, being almoſt their only manufactures of this 
kind. Engliſh cloth is much eſteemed among them, 


| and ſells dearer than the richeſt ſilks. 


They manufacture a great deal of cotton, and — 
a kind of linen of a plant called co, found only in the 
province of Fo kyen, and is a ſpecies of the former. 
One of their principal commodities, however, is the 
porcelane manufacture, ſo well known by the name of 
the country in which it is produced. It is almoſt in- 
conceivable what a number of people are employed in 
this manufacture; there being hardly a piece of por- 
celane that does not paſs through more than ſixty 
hands before it is brought to perfection. In ſmooth- 
neſs of poliſh, and elegance of ſhape, it is not in- 


l || ferior to any production of human dexterity; and it 
the manu- 
ſeript being previouſly executed by .a good writer, i 
upon a fine, thin, and tranſparent paper; the en- 


is only to be regretted that the painting is not equally 
excellent. The flowers and landſcapes indeed are 


ſometimes executed with elegance, and the borders 


are prettily variegated; but the human figures appear 
to be the deſigns of a wild and extravagant imagina- 
tion. Several circumſtances contribute to keep the 


price of this manufacture much higher than might. be 
expected, conſidering the vaſt quantity that is annu- 
ally, made by thoſe. people. One reaſon is, the miſ- 
carriage which frequently happens in the baking of 
Its another, the increaſing. ſcarcity of the materials, 
and the wood made uſe of for burning. To which 


may 


16 


any defect of ingenuity, but on account of their exe- 


trade it is uſual to make two hundred per cent. on the 
| order to put them on a ſtring for the eaſe of number- 


2. rol fans, piRtuces, lacquered wires toy, 
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may be added, as not the leaſt conſiderable, that the | borax, lapis lazuli, galingal, rhubarb, gold, with 


porcelane ware intended for Europe is generally formed 
on new models, executed often with great difficulty, 
which yet for the ſmalleſt defects are returned upon 
the bands of the manufacturer; who not being able | 
to ſell them to the Chineſe, .becauſe not to their 
wy is obliged to put a higher priee upon the por- 
celane he vends, to n himſelf for what is 
refuſed. 
Japanned works are likewiſe a capital production 
of the Chineſe, though in this article they are ex- 
celled by the inhabitants of Japan; not however from 


cuting this kind of work with too much expedition, 
which ought to be done with el 98 ts eggs 
may appear to advantage. 428 

The internal trade of China is ſo e on account 
of the facility of tranſporting merchandize by means 
of the rivers and canals, that they maintain but very 
little commerce with any nation far diſtant from their 
own ; though ſince the conqueſt of the Tartars, their 
ports have been open to all foreigners. Japan how- 
ever is a kingdom which they often frequent, and 
commonly ſet ſail for it in the month of June or 
July. They likewiſe carry on a trade with Camboye 
or Siam; to which they export ſuch commodities as 
are proper for thoſe countries, bartering them with 


many- things made of mother of pearl, 

To trade to China with ſucceſs, a great deal depends 
on'a perſon's knowledge of what things are likely to 
fell in England, and the uſual price at which they 
are furniſhed, Previous to ſuch a voyage therefore, 
an adventurer ought to conſult with the hard- ware, 
china or toy merchants in London, as being the per- 


' | ſons beſt qualified to give information on 2 


ſubjects, | 
Particular care ought to be taken in dealing with 
the Chineſe to avoid impoſition; for of all people they 
are the moſt addicted to cheating. Their weights and 
meaſures are generally falſe, and their balances ſo 
formed, that with -dexterity in the uſe of them, the 
| | ſipulated' quantity of goods will be greatly diminiſhed 
to the purchaſer. They have been known to cram their 


poultry with ſtones and gravel; they have fold for a 


gammon of bacon, a piece of wood covered with the 
ſkin of a hog; and where they have been truſted in 
package, damaged goods, or things of no value, have 
been - artfully ſubſtituted in the room of ſecreted com- 
modities, and the deception not diſcovered till the un- 
package in England. | 

The only coin in China is the li or caſh, made of 
the ſcum of copper mixed with other coarſe metal: 
it is a little broader than our Engliſh farthing, but 


others that there is'a demand for at Japan. By this not ſo thick, with ſome Chineſe characters on the 


voyage. They alſo carry on a great trade to Manilla, 
and a yet more flouriſhing commerce with the iſland 
of Batavia. 

In reſpect of the commerce e with China 
by European nations, that of England is very con- 
fiderable. The profit of the Engliſh in this traffick 
ariſes chiefly from the goods imported from that em- 
pire, and not from what are carried thither: we pay 
with filver the greater part of what we purchaſe. 
Lead is almoſt the only commodity for which our 
merchants get more than prime coſt, We alſo export 
ſcarlets, blue, black, green, and yellow broad cloths; 
but the remnants procured cheap in England, turn to 
better account than whole pieces. Of thoſe the 
Chineſe make long purſes, which hang 'by Ws fide 
from their girdles. | 

The following goods turn alſo to conſiderable ac- 
count, if they can be conveyed aſhore without paying 
the duties, otherwiſe the charge and trouble will be 
equal to the profit. Theſe are, large looking glaſſes, 
coral branches, flint ware for eups, ordinary horſe 
piſtols with gilt barrels, old wearing apparel of ſcarlet 
or blue cloth, ſword blades about fourteen ſhillings a 
dozen, ſpectacles ſet in horn, about eight ſhillings 
and fixpence a dozen, clocks and watches of ſmall 
price, ſmall braſs tweezer 4 and "7 new my 
not before imported. — 

The commodities e from China, are teas, 
porcelane, quiekſlver, vermillion, and other fine. 
colours; china root, raw and wrought filks, copper 
in bars of the ſize of Ricks of ſealing wax, camphire, 
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ſides, and in the center of each is a ſquare hole, in 


ing. When convenience will not permit the uſe of 
| this ſmall coin, they have recourſe to plates of gold or 
filver, which they clip with a pair of ſciſſan, weigh- 
ing afterwards the quantity, and uſually practiſing in 
this operation no leſs artifice and deceit than in other 
parts of their commerce. 


K 
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NE of the inſtitutions in China moſt unfavourable 

to domeſtic happineſs, is the manner in which 
marriages are conducted. The bridegroom is not 
permitted to fee the woman he marries, till the inſtant 
of ſolemnization arrives, Before that time, his in- 
quiries concerning her perſon and accompliſhments 
can only be gratified by her parents, whoſe intereft 
it may be to deceive him; or he muſt take the re- 


| port of old women, who are no leſs mercenary than 


the former. The cuſtom of the Chineſe is to buy 
their wives, for whom they pay various prices, ac- 
cording to particular circumſtances, When the par- 
ties are agreed, the contract is made, and the ſtipu- 
lated ſum paid down. On the day of marriage, the 
bride is carried in a ſumptuous chair, before which 
proceeds a band of muſic, accompanied with the par- 
ticular friends of her family, All the portion ſhe 
brings is her marriage garments, and houſhold fur- 
niture, with which ſhe is preſented by her father. 
The bridegroom ſtands at his door, richly attired, to 

receive 


/ 
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receive: her. He opens the ſedan in which ſhe is 
carried, and having conducted her into' a chamber, 
introduces: her to ſeveral women invited for that pur- 
| poſe, who ſpend there the day in feaſting and merri- 
ment, while the huſband in another room entertains 
his friends and acquaintance, There are ſome in- 
ſtances of the bridegroom having ſent immediately the 
bride back to her relations, when upon opening the 
chair he has been diſguſted with her perſonal appear- 
ance; but on ſuch occaſions he has no claim to a re- 
ſtitution of the money which he had paid. 

: By the laws of China, the huſband is allowed to 
divorce bis wife only for adultery, and a few other 
exceptions, for which there is rarely any foundation. 
In ſuch caſes, he is at liberty to ſell her, and purchaſe 
another; but if the. tranſaction takes place without juſt. 
reaſon, both the buyer and ſeller are ſeverely puniſhed, 
yet the huſband. is not obliged to take her again. 

A man is permitted but one wife, but may have as 
many concubines as he pleaſes. All the children have 
an equal claim to the - father's: eſtate, though the 
mothers of the illegitimate be entirely under the au- 
thority of the wife. | | 
The Chineſe in general -are ſo fee of their 
wives, that they ſuffer them not to ſpeak in private 
even with their own brothers. Some huſbands, how- 
ever, there are, whv allow their ſpouſes to commit 
adultery with perfect freedom; and ſometimes a grant 
of this liberty is ſtipulated by the female before mar- 
riage. But ſuch families are uſually held in abhor- 
rence, and their children, however deſerving, can obtain 
no degree, or be employed in any honourable office. 

Among the Chineſe, the being well buried is con- 
ſidered as a matter of the higheſt importance: for 
which reaſon, every man, while living, takes care to 
provide his own coffin. The ſize of this muſt be 
large, and the outſide of it ſumptuouſly adorned, if 
his circumſtances allow. A fortunate place muſt 
likewiſe be fixed upon for the interment, the choice 
of which is uſually referred to the fortune-teller ; z but 
no perſon can be buried within a city, 

As ſoon as the father is dead, the ſon in a furious | 
manner tears down the curtains of the bed, and with 
them covers the body, He then proſtrates himſelf 
with his hair all diſhevelled, and ſoon after ſends his 
ſervants to the kindred and friends, informing them by 
letter of what has happened. To receive them, the 
largeſt apartment is covered with mats or white hempen | 
cloth, that being the colour of their mourning. The 
body. mean while being wrapt up in fine thin ſilk, 
is put into the coffin, which is afterwards ſhut; when | 
placing it at the upper end of the room, the ſon ſtands | 
by it, clad in white hempen cloth, with two girdles 
of thick rope round his body, the ends hanging down 
to the ground. It is indiſpenſible, that for ſeveral 
months he lie every night cloſe by the coffin, upon 
no other bed than ſome ſtraw. Luxury, particularly 
fleſh, muſt be totally baniſhed from his table, and 
be is obliged to continue the appearance of mourning 
for the ſpace of three years. 

The religion of the Chineſe. may be diftinguiſhed 
into three principal ſeas, namely; that of the literati 
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or learned, the profeſſors of the doctrine of Loves, 
and thirdly that of the commonalty. In reſpect to the 
firſt of thoſe, the object of their inſtitution appears to 
be of a mixed nature, comprehending both the public 
good of the kingdom, and the happineſs of individuals; 
the latter of which they conſider as the Teſult of vir- 
tuous actions, governed by the dictates of reaſon, 
and therefore give particular application to the cience 
of moral philoſophy. The origin of this "ſet is re 
ſcribed to-Confutius, of whoni it may not be impro- 
per to deliver a general account. 

This celebrated perſonage is lad to have been born 
in one of the provinces of China, about fiye hundred 


| and fifty- one years before the birth of Chriſt. By his 


father he claimed deſcent from an emperor of the race 
of the Chang, and his wife was likewiſe ſprung from 
one of the moſt illuſtrious families in the kingdom, 
He appears however to have enjoyed no other inheri- 
tance than that of an honourable anceſtry. His im- 
provement in knowledge is ſaid to have been amazing- 
ly rapid; and by an uncommon gravity in deport- 
ment, he gave preſages in his earlieſt years, of the 
great proficiency in moral ſcience to which he ſhould 
afterwards attain. But what chiefly diſtinguiſhed bim 
was an extraordinary degree of piety. He never eat 
any thing, but he firſt proſtrated himſelf on the 
ground, and paid adoration to the ſupreme Lord of the 
univerſe, He greatly honoured his relations, and 


| particularly endeavoured to imitate his grandfather, 


who was then alive in China, and reputed a moſt 
holy man. After the death of this venerable progeni= 
tor, Confucius applied himſelf to Teem-ſe, an emi- 


nent doctor of his time, under whoſe direction he 
made great proreſs in the ſtudy of antiquity, w 
he conſidered as the ſource from which all genuine 


which 


knowledge was to be derived. 

At the age of nineteen Confucius married, and bad 
by his wife a ſon, named Pe- yu. He divorced her 
however, after a cohabitation of four years, that, he 


might devote himſelf more entirely to the propagation 


of his philoſophy over the empire, which he meditated 
to reform from the corruption of manners in which it 
was at that time involved. He began by enforeing 


the great virtues of temperance and juſtice: he re- 
commended the contempt of riches and outward pompz. 
he endeavoured to inſpire magnanimity and greatneſs 


of ſoul, and to reclaim his countrymen, by every ar 
gument, from voluptuouſneſs to a life of reaſon and 
ſobriety. His extenſive knowledge and great wiſdom 
| ſoon rendered him univerſally celebrated; and he was 
no leſs" beloved for his extraordinary virtues, than 
admired for the endowments of his underſtanding. 
Kings were governed by his counſels, and the people 
reverenced him as a ſaint, Several high offices in the 
magiſtracy were repeatedly offered to him, which he 
ſometimes accepted with the view of being ſerviceable. 
to thẽ ſtate; but he never failed to reſign them, as 
ſoon as he perceived that the exereiſe of his authority 
could be productive · of no public advantage. It appears 
however, that during a very | ſhort ſpace in which he 
adminiſtered the affairs of the kingdom, a great te- : 
de y was effected. He correced my frauds 
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and abuſes in the mercantile tranſactions of life: he | over his ſubjects. They are much addited to the 


reduced weights and meaſures to a determinate ſtand- 
ard: he inculcated fidelity and candour among men, 


and exhorted women to chaſtity and a fimplicity of | 


manners. But the ſeverity of the precepts which he 


taught, not proving acceptable to the temper of a 
diſſolute prince, he quitted his employment at court, 


and retired a voluntary exile into the neighbouring 


proyinces, esch of which was then a ſeparate king- 
dom. He continued, however, to propagate the 
principles of his philoſophy wherever he went; for | 


diſciples into the various parts of China. Thoſe he | 
divided into four claſſes. The firſt were to improve 
the mind by meditation, and purify the heart by vir- 
tuous precepts: the ſecond were to cultivate the arts 
of reaſoning juſtly, and of compoſing elegant and 
perſuaſive diſcourſes: the ſtudy of the third was to 
be employed on the rules of good government ; and 
the fourth claſs was to deliver to the people the 
doctrines of morality, in a conciſe and poliſhed ſtyle, 

Confucius is faid to have compoſed many valuable 
books, yet extant, on the ſubjects of moral ſcience, 


in which, however, he modeſtly acknowledged, that | 


he had only collected into a body the ſcattered frag- 
ments of preceding legiſlators and philoſophers, Ac- 
cording to the moſt authentic account, he died at 


the age of ſeventy-three, of a lethargy, occaſioned | 


by forrow for the obſtructions he had experienced in 
his endeavours to reform the manners, and promote 


the happineſs of mankind, His death was univerſally 


lamented in all the provinces of China, the inhabitants 
of which have eyer figce honoured him as a ſaint, 
and eftabliſhed ſuch a veneration for his memory, as 
neyer before was attained by a philoſopher in any other 
age or nation. His ſepulchre is viſited at certain times 
by all the learned men in the empire, with almoſt | 
enthuſiaſtic idolatry; a thouſand edifiees, with inſerip- 
tions that mark the higheſt reſpect, have been erected 
in honour of his name; and his poſterity, to this 
day, enjoy the peculiar diſtinction of being the only | 
perſons in China, except princes of the blood, who 
are entitled to the rank of nobility, in virtue of | 
hereditary right. 

With reſpe& to the —_ eſſential doctrine of re- 
Iigion, the immortality of the ſoul, it appears that 
the followers of Confucius do not entertain uniform | 
ſentiments. The greater part of them regard the 
precepts of morality no farther than as they contribute 
to the happineſs of the preſent life; while others, | 
though not regarding immortality as a natural property | 
of the ſoul, conſider it, however, as the deſtined re- 
ward, and juſt retribution of virtue. This ſe& uſe 
neither temples, prieſts, idols ſacrifices, nor any 
ſacred rites, | 

The ſecond ſect, which, has at; preſent but few 
followers, is denominated of Lanzu, from a philo- 
ſopher of that name, contemporary with Confucius, 


and who, they pretend, was carried in, his mother's 
womb during the term, of eighty years. They believe 


that the ſovereign, God is corgoreal, and governs. 
other deities. with authoring ſimilar to that of a king 


which purpoſe he likewiſe ſent a great number of his 


ſame ridiculous notions reſpecting chemiſtry, which 
were the foible of thoſe who cultivated that ſpecies 


ago; believing that by means of a certain liquid, 
men may be rendered immortal, The prieſts of this 


rogating likewiſe an uncontroulable dominion over the 
weather, with the additional power of EN both 
| private.and public calamities. 

The third ſet is that of the Bonzes, who have 
| idols and deities repreſented in ſtrange and monſtrous 
figures; and among the reſt, two famous through all 
the Eaſt, namely Amida and Schiaca, It is the 
principle of this ſet, contrary to that of the learned, 
to take no care of the public, and only be mindful of 
their own intereſt, In ſome reſpects they bear a ro- 
ſemblance to the Epicureans of old; maintaining that 


| the excellence of morality conſiſts in avoiding vehe- 


ment defires, and that the chief attention of a wiſe 
man ought to be, to paſs his life without ſolieitude. 
They allow, however, the ſoul's immortality, and 
that it is rewarded or puniſhed after death, according 
as it deſerves; but they condemn matrimony, and 
live in common, 


of inferior note; and an incredible multitude of idols 
proceeds from the erecting ſtatues to men, who, for 
ſome memorable actions, deſerved the gratitude of 
their country; as alſo from their opinion, that there 
are particular ſpirits in the woods, hills, rivers, and 


ſame kind, in teſtimony of their pious attachment. 
The Chriſtian religion feemed once on the point of 
| receiving the imperial ſanction in China, through the 


of ſuch an event, however, is now totally vaniſhed, 
| though Chriſtianity be tolerated in the empire, and 
the number of thoſe who profeſs it is computed at 
two hundred thouſand, 

The Chineſe are in nothing more remarkable, than 
| for the ſingular nature of their language and alphabet, 


* 


other nation. In the language of this country, there 
is not an alphabet of a few characters, of which to 
. compoſe words, but the latter have each a particular 
' ſyinbo], by which no other word is repreſented. 
Another peculiarity in this tongue is, that all the words 
are monoſyllables, and are not originally above three 
hundred and twenty; yet, confidered with their ac- 
| cents, they are ſufficient to expreſs all the ideas of 
the people, For this purpoſe, in writing, no lefs 
than fifty-four thouſand four hundred and nine 2 9 
racters are uſed. - 

A few years ago Mr. Turbeville Needham, a fellow 
of the Royal Society, endeavoured to evince that 
there was a great connection between the hierogly- 
| phical writing of the ancient Egyptians, and the 


| 


inſcription. on the buſt of Turin, of which a caft 


— 


of natural knowledge in Europe, about two centuries 


ſet particularly employ themſelves in exorciſm, ar- 


| From. theſe three ſects have originated many others 


ſeas, to. whom they conſecrate repreſentations of the 


| | indefatigable zeal of ſome miſſionaries, The proſpect 


| which, are entirely different from thoſe uſed in every 


characters which are in uſe at this day among the 
| Chineſe, What ſuggeſted this hypotheſis, was the 


was ſent to England by the late Mr, Montague, and 
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preſented by his italy to the Britiſh Muſeum, In 
order to determine the point, application was ſince 
made by the Royal Society to the Jeſuits at Peking, 


GENERAL TRAVELLER. 


in China, to conſult the literati of that country, for 


their opinion on the ſubject. The reſult of the in- 
quiry was, that the characters were not Chineſe; 
having no connected ſenſe, nor proper reſemblance 
to the different forms of writing in that country, 

The Chineſe, we are informed, have two kinds of 
language, or perhaps they may be reckoned more 
properly different dialects of the ſame, The one, 
which varies in the ſeveral provinces, is ſpoken by 


the common people, and the other by. mandarines 


and perſons of rank, To theſe ſome add a third lan- 
guage, namely, that which is uſed in books com- 
poſed in an elevated ſtyle, The ſtyle uſed by the 
Chineſe in writing, is ſaid to be conciſe, allego- 
rical, and ſometimes obſcure, to ſuch as are not per- 
fectly ſkilled in the characters. Their expreſſions 
are animated, and interſperſed with bold compariſons 
and metaphors. | 

From the repreſentation here given of the language 
of China, it might ſeem to be extremely well adapted 
to poetry in particular, eſpecially the lyric, which 
is the only kind uſed in the country, - Of this ſpecies 
of compoſition they are ſaid to have two ſorts, one in 
meaſure, and the other without any regularity, in 
reſpect of the number of ſyllables, The latter con- 
ſiſts entirely in the antitheſis or oppoſition of thoughts; 
ſo that if the firſt thought be concerning the ſpring, 
the ſecond ſhall be upon the autumn, or if the one 
relates to fire, the other muſt of conſequence to 
water. It will readily be acknowledged, that ſonnets 
written upon ſuch a plan, afford too ſtrong indica- 
tions of childiſh conceit, to be conſidered as genuine 
productions of poetical genius; and we may ſafely 
conclude, as has been hinted on a former occaſion, 
that the Chineſe have very little pretenſion either to 
the ivy or the bay. 

If the people of China were juſtly diſtinguiſhed for 
any kind of literary compoſittbn, hiſtory ſeems the 
province to which they have the moſt plauſiblg claim, 
at leaſt in reſpect to the accuracy with which they are 
Taid to regiſter the public events in their own country, 
According to the moſt candid opinion, however, 


which we can form on this ſubject, their moſt ap- 


proved chronicles hardly deſerve the name of hiſtory, 
They appear to be only jejune and incoherent mate- 
rials, ſelected without judgment, and arranged with- 
out regularity; which neither awake the fancy, nor 
improve the underſtanding, and of which even the 
auiheneicAty is greatly liable to ſuſpicion. 


The knowledge of the Chineſe in medical ſubjects 


has been repreſented as extremely profound, owing 
perhaps to the air of myſtery with which it is particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed, But though this circumſtance 
may impoſe upon ſuch as are unacquainted with the 


art, it affords to others the ſtrongeſt preſumption, that | 


under the apparent maſk of learning, ignorance is 
actually concealed, The multiplicity of frivolous 
diſtinctions relative to the pulſe alone, it may 
be affirmed, were never drawn from faithful obſer- 
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| vations on nature z not to ſay that tlie fantaſtie and 
unintelligible jargon, in which they are deſcribed, 
characterize in the livelieſt colours the chimetical pro- 
ficiency and ſkill of a people, to whom even the 
elements of genuine ſcience are almoſt utterly un- 
known. It is not however meant to inſinuate, that 
the Chineſe have never derived from experience any 
of the moſt ſimple obſervations, reſpecting the uſe of 
particular remedies in the endemic diſeaſes of their 


| country, Some degree of empirical knowledge in 


medicine is naturally acquired by every people, but 
ſuch attainment can never be conſidered as any evi- 
dence, that the principles of the art are really culti« 
vated amongſt them, 

The Chineſe are ſaid to have ftudied aſtronomy 
with particular ſucceſs, and haye made many hundred 
obſervations on eclipſes, comets, and conjunctions. 
It is however an unqueſtionable fact, that they were 
obliged to the Romiſh miffionaries for reforming the 
kalendar: and though they likewiſe pretended to aſtro- 
logy, it appeared that their boaſted accompliſhment 
in that viſionary art, amounted to no more than what 
a common juggler may perform. With ſome rude 
literature, of the moral kind, it muſt be acknow= 
ledged that they are not unacquainted: they haye a 
great number of univerſities, and reckon two hundred 
and ſeventy-two libraries, well ſtored with books. 

As China was totally unknown to the inhabitants 
of Europe before the fifteenth century, we can pro- 
cure no other hiſtorical evidence, reſpecting their 
ancient ſtate, than what is to be obtained from their 
own records; the firſt part of which is palpably 
fabulous, as themſelves acknowledge; the originals 
of thoſe of later date having been loſt or deſtroyed, 
They pretend however, that their firſt monarch Fohi, 
who is ſuppoſed to have lived about the time of the 
flood, was ſent down from heaven to inſtruct and 
govern mankind; and to him they aſcribe the invention 
of cloathing, characters, and muſic, Having reigned 
a hundred and fifteen years, he was ſucceeded by 
Chint-ong, who taught them agriculture and*phyſic 
after whom are mentioned a long ſeries of ſucceſſive 
kings, who likewiſe proved each the author of ſome 
uſeful invention or improvement, Almoſt the only 
authenticated tranſaction, we find in their hiſtory, is 
the conqueſt of China by the Tartars, about the 
year 1644; ſince which time no event of importance 
occurs in their country. | 

From the account which has been delivered, of the 
manners and cuſtoms of the Chineſe, the ſtriking 
lineaments of their national character may readily be 


| traced, Trained up from infancy to the external 


command of their paſſions, and incumbered through 
life with an intolerable load of oppreflive ceremonies, 
they contract towards each other a latent antipathy, 
the conſequence of which is univerſal diſimulation, 
which breaks forth in a propenſity to every ſpecies of 
artifice and fraud. Let it be acknowledged at the 
ſame time, that while, on account of the great extent 
of their empire, they live under ſuch various climates, 
they are neither infected with the rude barbarity of the 


one extreme, nor the effeminate luxury of the other, 
OF 
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OF THE TARTAREAN NATIONS 


OTB: 0” bs L 
of Ghinefian Tar tary. 


Uitting the extenſive empire which has hitherto 


3 employed our attention, we next enter Tartary, 
the ancient Scythia, a country that occupies the whole 


northern part of the Aſiatic continent, and is divided 
into ſeveral diſtin nations. The firſt of thoſe we 
Fall mention is the Niuche, Manchew, or Chineſian 
Tartary, uſually diſtinguiſhed into the provinces of 
Keching Tartary on the Eaſt, and Tigurran and 
Solan Tartary on the Weſt, It is ſituate between 
105 and 135 degrees eaſt longitude, and between 
41 and 55 degrees north latitude; being bounded on 


| 


| in training by the inferior prieſts, with a view of ſuc- 
ceeding to the divine honour, on the demiſe of the | 


the ſouth by China, on the weſt 10 north by Ruſſian 


| Tartary, and on the eaſt by the Pacific Ocean. 


This country, which is naturally mountainous and 
barren, has been much deſerted ſince the conqueſt of 
China, the ſeat of government being removed thither, 
and all the Tartars of diſtinction having followed the 
court, The inhabitants are generally of a robuſt con- 
ſtitution, and ſpend moſt of their time in hunting or 
fiſhing, which they practiſe rather as a neceſſary em- 
ployment than diverſion, Their. game is chiefly wild 
deer, and thoſe, they hunt in a peculiar manner. 
Their method is to ſurround a large tract of country, 
driving the animals into a narrow compaſs, when they 


ſhoot or take them with nets, which are purpoſely 


made very ſtrong. | 

The air of this country is entirely cold in the 
winter, occaſioned by the wind blowing over the large 
tract of frozen territory, which extends towards the 
north. The Tartars eat all kinds of meat, except 


hogs; but are particularly fond of the fleſh of horſes, 


which the country produces in great numbers, and 
which are likewiſe preferred by the Chineſe for their 
cavalry, as being much ſuperior to their own breed, 
'The common drink of the inhabitants is water, or 
mare's milk, They have very little wheat or rice; 
oats being almoſt the only grain which they cultivate; 
and of this they make their bread, as well as a ſpecies 
of fermented liquor, Notwithſtanding their connection 
with China for upwards of à century, they ſeem 
hardly yet to have formed the ſmalleſt idea of civili- 
zation; continuing ftill to lead an itinerant paſtoral 


life, without - induſtry, arts, or commerce. Some 


towns, however, or rather mud-built villages, they 
have among them ; the principal of which is Kirinula, 
ſituate in 44 degrees of north - latitude, on the ſlope 
a mountain. This was anciently the ſeat of their 


kings; and here are yet to be ſeen the tombs of the 


royal family, who governed the country before the 
conqueſt of China. | : 


- The brutal ignorance and depravity of theſe Tartars | 


is in nothing more. conſpicuous, than for the adora- 
tion which they pay to the Great Lama, or prieſt of 
prieſts, 2 man, whom they ridiculouſly conſider as a true 
and living God. It is the opinion of the people, that 
this OS? is endowed with immortality; and, in 


4 


to Tamerlane, are veiled in great” obſcurity, 
under the conduct of that celebrated leader, the 


order to ſupport the deception, a young man of a 
ſimilar appearance, and ſecretly procured, is conſtantly 


preſent incumbent; an event which is known only to 
thoſe who officiate about his perſon, This wretched 
idol, however, is ſeldom. permitted to end his days 
by a natural death: for as ſoon as he verges towards 
the decline of youth, he is uſually diſpatched by. the 
prieſthood, in order to preſerve in the votaries a belief 
of his unfading age and eternal duration. Nor is the 
ſhortneſs of his life accompanied with any circumſtance, 


which can compenſate for his almoſt total excluſion 


from every human enjoyment; being one continued 
ſcene of ſolitude, impriſonment, and miſery, 
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The next nation of Tartars is that of Thibet, 
This country is bounded on the north by the land of 
the Calmucs, on the eaſt by China, on the ſouth- weſt 
by. India, and on the weſt by Uſbec Tartary. It is 
ſituate in a fine climate, between 30 and 40 degrees of 
north latitude; but is extremely mountainous, and 
on that account obſtructs the paſſage between India 
and China by land. The people are governed by a 
cham or chan, the denomination of a ſovereign prince 
in that part of the world; but whether his power be 
abſolute or limited, we are not clearly informed, 
Thoſe of the inhabitants who lie next China uſually 
profeſs the common religion of that country; while 
ſuch as border upon Uſbec Tartary are gn 
Mahometans. 


USBEC TARTARY, 


Uſbec or Mogul Tartary is bounded by the country 
of the Calmucs on the north, by Thibet on the caſt, 
by India on the ſouth, and on the weſt by Perſia 
and the Caſpian ſea, It is a fine fruitful country, 


lying between 35 and 45 degrees of north latitude, 
and carries on a flouriſhing trade both with the eaſtern 


and weſtern parts of Aſia, by means of the two great 


rivers Oxus and Sihun. The capital of this country 


formerly was Samarcand, ſituate in 66 degrees of eaſt 


longitude, and 40 degrees of north latitude, 'the 


birth-place of Avicenna the phyſician, and once the 


reſidence of the great Tamerlane; but the chief town 


at preſent is Bochera, lying on the river Oxus, about 
ſixty miles ſouth-weſt of the ancient metropolis, 
The people here, as in the other nations of Tartary, 
are „ into a great many hords or tribes, but 
ſubject to one monarch, their grand Cham; and 


they have acquired, by means of their extenſive come 


merce, a conſiderable degree of civilization. 
The atchievements of the Uſbec Tartars, ns 


nation attained a degree of military renown, that is 


hardly to be ſurpaſſed in the hiſtory of any other 


people, This great perſonage was the ſon: of Cham, 


the” 
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TARTARY:) 


the chief of all the Mogul tribes, and was born choge 
the middle of the fourteenth century. He married 
the daughter of his uncle, another cham of - the 
Moguls, to whoſe dominions he afterwards ſucceeded 
in virtue of his alliance. 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, was repulſing the Ruſſians, 
who had invaded, his country; when, after a total 


 __ defeat, he obliged them to ſubmit to ſuch terms as 


he thought fit to impoſe; ” He treated with the like 
ſucceſs an invaſion of the Chineſe; but not content 

with repulſing them, he purſued their army within 

the limits of their own country; demoliſhed part of 
the great wall which they had erected for its defence; 

and making himſelf maſter of the capital city of Peking, 

reduced the emperor to the neceſſity of ſuing for 
peace, at the expence of a great yearly tribute, 

The fame of his actions having reached the weſtern 

parts of Aſia, embaſſadors were thence diſpatched: to | 
him, imploring his protection againſt the furious 

Bajazet, emperor of the Turks, who was at that 

time the dread and. ſcourge of all the contiguous 

nations, 
ſet out on the expedition in a ſhort time, accompanied 

by a numerous army of Tartars, and a great body of 

Ruſſian auxiliaries, It is computed by ſome writers, | 

that his force' amounted to near a million of men. 

He firſt directed his route through the countries 

north of the Caſpian ſea, and-then bending ſouth- 

ward, paſſed mount Caucaſus, continuing his march 

through Circaſſia, Georgia, and the territories ſituate 

between the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas. The order 

and regularity maintained among the troops, during 

the whole of this march, deſerves to be mentioned, 

If a ſoldier took but an apple, or bowl of milk, 

without paying for it, he was put to death: ſo 

ſtrict a regard was paid by their leader, that nothing 

ſhould be taken by violence in the countries through 

which he pafſed, To preclude the neceſſity of this 
reſource, proviſions for the army were carried by ſea, 

beſides ſuch as were voluntarily furniſhed by the people 
through whoſe dominions they marched, 

_ Having arrived at Sebaſtia, in Armenia, he FIN: 
moned the city to ſurrender; but the garriſon not 
complying, and alſo returning an inſolent anſwer, he 
immediately inveſted the place, delaying however any 


attack for the ſpace of a week. At the end of that 
time, the inhabitants, who had conſidered their ſitua- | 


tion as impregnable, were ftruck with amazement, at 
ſeeing the walls and towers, which had been under- 
mined by the enemy, fall down on a ſudden, and 
themſelves reduced to the neceſſity of ſurrendering at 


diſcretion. According to the Turkiſh accounts, 


Tamerlane cauſed the ſoldiers of the garriſon to be 
bound hand and foot, and thrown into pits that were 


dug for the purpoſe, where they were buried alive. 


80 barbarous an act, however, ſeems not to be con- 
ſiſtent with the general character of this prince, 
though reſentment perhaps induced him to tranſgreſs, 
on this 8 the Younds E eee and 3 
Waitz. LN 
On the approach of Tamerlane) Bajazet re 
e, him with By equally numerous, and, it 
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The firſt action by which 


Tamerlane, liſtening to their propoſals, | 


1 


4 
is ſaid, ſuperior in horſe, 


ſon Muſa were made priſoners. At firſt the conquerot 
treated his royal captives with great Jenity ; till being 
provoked by the inſolent language of 4. father, he 

is ſaid to have put him in an iron cage, and expoſed 
him to the ridicule of the ſoldiers; not exempting 
even the wives of the unfortunate tyrant from viola- 
tion, and other marks of the moſt humiliating abuſe, 
Since which time, for the ſake of avoiding ſuch ig- 
nominious accidents, it has been the cuſtom of the 
Turkiſh emperors not to marty. In this wretched” 


relate, he put an end to his miſerable life by beating 


on this victory, among which was Pruſa, the capital 
of the Turkiſh dominions; whither, while he re- 


ſtantinople reſorted, to congratulate him an the ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms, 


Tamerlane afterwards made a' viſit to the emperor 
at Conſtantinople, and added ſeveral provinces of 
Afia to his dominions; reſtoring likewiſe to the 
little Mahometan - princes, the territories of which 
Bajazet had deprived them, He next marched - to. 


was then poſſeſſed of Syria and Paleſtine, and had 
ſent ſtrong reinforcements to Bajazet's army. The 
firſt city which he beſieged was Damaſcus, Where 
meeting with an obſtinate reſiſtagee, he put moſt of 
the garriſon to the ſword. Thirty cities of Syria 
opened to him their gates, in conſequence of the 
general terror excited by this tranſaction; and arfiving 
at Jeruſalem, . where the. inhabitants had juſt before 
expelled the Egyptian garriſon, he viſited all the holy 


| 


able preſents. to the church of the ſepulchre. Pro- 
ceeding afterwards to Egypt, he made himſelf maſter 
of Damietta, a ſtrong city at the mouth of the Nile; 
and advancing to Grand Cairo, laid fiege to the 
capital, in which was the ſultan, with a gartiſon; as 
is ſaid, of a hundred thouſand men, After a long de- 
fence, the ſultan retired to Alexandria, whence he fled to 


ſeflion of the city. During his reſidence at this place, 
above twenty princes from the coaſt of Barbary, and 
other parts of Africa, came and made their ſubmiſſion 
to him, at the ſame time giving him hoſtages as 
| pledges of their inviolable fidelity, Leaving garriſons 


dominions, by the way of Meſopotamia and Perſia, 
which had been reduced to obedience 5 4 en 
| while he was in Egypft. 


| reaſſembled an army, and recovered many places that 


had ſubmitted to the arms of the Conqueror; of which 
receiving advice, he prepared to return into Turky, 


in the month of January, 1408. - 


--- 


1 


The. battle between them 
was fought at mount Stella, where Bajazet and his 


captivity Bajazet lingered two years, when, as ff 25. 


out his brains againſt the bars of the cage. "The © 
| greater part of the Leſs Aſia ſubmitted to Tamerlane 


mained at that place, the Chriſtian emperor of Con- 


attack the dominions of the ſultan of Egypt, who 6 


places frequented by the pilgrims, and made conſider- 


the deſarts of Lybia, while the conquerors took po- 


in all the chief towns, he returned towards his own n 
Upon the retreat of ene Mahomet's ſons 


with the reſolution of extirpating the Whole Ottoman 
family; but death ſoon put à period to his victories, 15 
This prince was 


unqueſtionably one'of the greateſt 1 of modem 
times 3 
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times; and, excepting a few. > into which the | 
heat of conqueſt, and perſonal provocation, betrayed | 
him, he was no leſs conſpicugns for the humanity of 


his temper, than either his valour or ſucceſs. Though 


educated in paganiſm, he was entirely above the in- 


fluence of religious prejudices, and he ſeemed to be 
actuated more by a regard to liberty and human hap- 
pineſs, in the proſecution of his great undertakings, 


than either by thirſt of dominion, or an Nr N 
deſire of martial glory, 


Tamerlane left one of his ſons emperor of Uibee | 


5 Tartaty, and another ſovereign of India, whoſe de- 


8 ſtcendants have ſince ſwayed the ſceptre of that country, 


under the title of the great mogul. 


Uſbec Tartary 
was Conquered by the famous Kouli Kan, and united 
to Perſia; but whether it has entirely recovered its 


independency ſince his death, appears to be matter 
of doubt. Under the government of Tamerlane, the 


Uſbec Tartars were pagans, but were ſoon afterwards 
converted to Mahometaniſm, which they continue to 
n F 
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. Aram Tartar. 
"HE kingdom 4 je bete by Euro- 


pean Ruſſia on the north; by Siberia and the 
Eplmece land on the eaſt; by the Caſpian ſea on the 


- Jouth; and by Circaſſian Tartary on the welt. 


Aſtracan, the metropolis, is fituate in the latitude 
of 47 degrees north, and 52 degrees of caſt longitude, 
in an iſland named. Dolgoi, on the eaſtern ſhore of 
the Volga, about ſixty miles from the Caſpian ſea. 


It was for many ages ſubject to the Tartars, from 
Whom it was taken by Ivan Waſſilowitz, czar of 
- Muſcovy, in 
again reduced by the Ruſſians, under whoſe dominion | 


1554; retaken by them in 1668; and 


it remains. It is computed to contain about ſeventy 
thouſand inhabitants, among whom are many Arme- 
nians and Tartars of various denominations, with a 
few Perſians and Indians, The city is about two 
miles and a half in circumference, but including the 
ſuburbs,” near five. miles. It is ſurrounded by a brick 


wall in a ruinous condition, about two hundred years 


old, The: houſes are of wood, and moſt of them 


very mean. The Volga here ſpreads itſelf near three 
miles. In ſummer the inhabitants are generally diſ- | 
poſed to ſickneſs, on account of the marſhy grounds | 


in the neighbourhood; The adjacent country, how- 
ever, being impregnated with ſalt, which appears on 


the ſurface, is extremely fertile, and the city is ſur- 


rounded: by gardens and vineyards, ' which lie about 
two miles from it, producing almoſt: every kind of 


vegetables known in England, except potatoes, colly- 


flowers and artichoaks, Among the fruits of this 
place, che water-mclon is particularly celebrated for 
its delicious flayour. The wine of Aſtracan is in- 


 Aifferent, but the grapes which it produces are ſo 


much eſteemed as to be tranſported to Peterſburgh, 


dt great expence, by land- carriage. The ſummers 
here l amar dry, wok are . to, water 
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their gardens. This they perform by means of large 
wheels, ſome of which are moved by horſes, others 
by the wind. Theſe wheels are of a ſufficient height 


to throw the water into the higheſt part of the gardens, 


whence it runs in trenches to the root of every tree 


country is hares and partridges; and in ſummer there 


is plenty of quails. Here are alſo water and wild 


fowl of all forts, in great abundance. | 

In one circumſtance the country adjacent to Aſtra- 
can is particularly unfortunate; which is, that from 
the latter end of July to the beginning of October, 
it is frequently infeſted, with locuſts, which fly in 
ſuch prodigious numbers as to darken the air, and 
appear at a diſtance like a heavy cloud. Whenever they 
fall, they eat up every thing that is green, In order 


making as much ſmoak and as great noiſe as poſſible; 
after flying as long as they are able, ſometimes fall in 


their gardens, on the tops of houſes, and even into 
the fires, Their bodies, compared with the ſmallneſs 


three quarters of an inch in diameter, 


with the frequent revolts of the Tartars. 
years ago the. city traded to Khieva and Bokhara, in 
Uſbec Tartary, but at preſent its traffic is confined 
to the empreſs's dominions and Perſia, The foreiga 


leather, linens, woollen cloths, and European manu- 
factures, which they export to Perſia, chiefly on 
account of the Armenians. In return, they import 
ſeveral manufactures -of Perſia, particularly thoſe of 


uſe of the Polanders, wrought ſilks and ſtuffs mixed 
with cotton; rice, cotton, à fmall ved of drugs, 
and eſpecially raw filk. 25 

For ſeveral miles a this city, where the ſoil 


induſtrious people, of the race of the Crim Tartars, 
who are tributary to the Ruſſians. In the ſummer 


but they reckon that their principal treaſure confiſts 
in their wives and children, with their ſheep, horſes, 
and cattle, When any of their daughters become 
marriageable, they cover her tent with white linen, 
and put a painted cloth on the top, which, with a 
painted waggon, conſtitutes the whole of her dowry. 
Thoſe men who deſign to marry. obſerve this ſignal, 
and the girl is uſually given to him who offers the 


people are Mahometans, and are remarkably nice 
in their burialeplaces. They dig their graves very 
deep, and after lining them with bricks dried in the 


build 'a cover over them. They alſo raife thick 


and plant. The chief game in the neighbouring | 


to prevent this calamity, the gardeners, upon their 
firſt appearance, endeavour to keep them off, by 


but in ſpite of all their art, thoſe deſtructive inſets, 


of their wings, are very large, Their ſize is generally 
from two to two and a half inches long, and _ | 


The commerce of Aſtracan is very conſiderable, 


though much diminiſhed by the- troubles in Perſia, 
Not many 


trade of the Ruſſians at this place conſiſts in red 


Caſan, as ſilk ſaſhes intermixed with gold, for the 


admits of cultivation, there are ſettlements of an 


they improve their land, the chief products of which 
are manna, oats, muſk-melons, and water- melons ; 


father the moſt valuable preſent; In religion thoſe 


ſun, and white-waſhing them in the inſide, they 


en mud raund each tomb, on the top of which +38 
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 TarTaRY.] 
is fixed one or more white flags, according. to the 
quality of the deceaſed, 

The tents which compoſe the Tartar camps in the 
neighbourhood of Aſtracan, are of a circular form, 

covered with a hair-cloth, The fire-heatth is placed 
in the middle, over which is an opening to let out 
the ſmoak. This they cover cloſe in the night, and 
the tent is then as warm as a ſtove, 
ſpread with mats or carpets, with a ſofa round it, 
a little raiſed, after the manner of the Turks. Their 
tents are kept very neat, and the furniture conſiſts of 
"cabinets, cupboards, ' trunks, and kitchen utenſils. 
'The people are generally reputed very IT; but 
the women Fir vga lewd, © 


4 


0 H A K 
Of Circaſſia. | 


(ncaicta is ſituate between 45 and 50 degrees 
of north latitude, and between 40 and 50 of eaſt 
longitude, It is bounded by Ruſſia on the north; by 
Aſtracan and the Caſpian ſea on the eaſt; by Georgia 
and Dagiſtan on the ſouth ; and by the river Don, 
the Palus Meotis, and the Black Sea, on the weſt, 
This country has long been celebrated for the extra- 
ordinary beauty of its women; and here it was that 


Hi. 


the practice of inoculating for the ſmall-pox firſt | 


began. The chief town is Terki, ſituate on the 
Caſpian Sea, in 43 degrees 40 minutes north latitude, 
and 52 degrees of caſt longitude. It is ſurrounded by 
a wall, and has uſually a numerous garriſon. - The 
government of Circaſſia is a kind of republic, but the 
people generally put themſelves under the protection of 
one or other of the neighbouring powers, namely, 
Perſia, Turkey, or Ruſſia. The face of the country 
is pleaſantly diverſified with mountains, valleys, woods, 
lakes, and rivers; and though not much cultivated is 
far from being unfruitful, In ſummer, the inhabi- 
tants quit the towns, and encamp in the fields like 
the neighbouring Tartars; occaſionally ſhifting their 
ſtation along with their flocks and herds, Beſides 
game, in which the country greatly abounds, the 


Circaſſians eat beef and mutton, but that which they 
prefer to all others, is the fleſh of a young horſe, | 


Their bread conſiſts of thin cakes of. barley meal 
| baked upon the hearth, which they always eat new; 
and their uſual drink is water or mare's milk, from 
the latter of which they diſtill a ſpirit, as moſt of 
the Tartar nations. They allot no fixed hours for 
the refreſhments, of the table or ſleep, which they 
indulge irregularly, as inclination or convenience 
When the men make excurſions into an 
enemy's country, they will paſs ſeveral days and nights 
ſucceſſively without fleeping; but, at their return, 
devote as much time to repoſe as the. ſpace in which 
they had before with-held from that gratification; 
When they eat, they fit croſs-legged on the floor, 
the ſkin of ſome animal ſerving them inſtead of a 
carpet, In removing from one part of the country to 
another, the women and children are carried in 
waggons, which are a kind of travelling houſes, and | 
drawn by oxen or camels, they never uſing horſes for 


The floor is 


| 
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| draught, 
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reckoned exceeding good, 


this is ts moſt acceptable commodity, which a 


traveller can carry with him into the Tartar countries, 


There are here no public inns, which indeed are un- 


neceſſary, for ſo great is the hoſpitality of the people, 
that they will contend with each other who fhall 


entertain any ſtranger that happens to come among 
them, 


The orificipal branch of their traffic is their own 


children, eſpecially their daughters, whom they ſell 


for the uſe of the ſeraglios in Turky and Perſia; 
where they frequently marry to great advantage, and 
make the fortune of their families. The merchants 
who come from Conſtantinople to purchaſe thoſe 
girls, are generally Jews, who, as well as the mothers, 
are ſaid to be extremely careful of preſerving the 


chaſtity of cue young women, knowing the value that 


is ſet by the Turks upon the marks of virginity, The 


greater part of the Circaffians are Chriſtians, of the 


Greek church; but there are alſo both octane 


and PIO amongſt them, | 629. 1 
Ca A r. N 
| 0 Siberia, Aha 


ITY is vs on the north by the Win 


Ocean; on the eaſt, by China and the Pacific 
Ocean; on the ſouth, by varioas nations of the 


Tartars and the Caſpian Sea; and on the welt, by 
European Ruſſia. It is ſituate between 40 and 72 


degrees of north latitude, and between 60 and 130 


degrees of eaſt longitude; being upwards of two 


thouſand miles in length, and fifteen hundred in 
breadth, This country comprehends ſeveral inferior 


tribes of the Tartars, ſuch as the Barabinſki Tartars, 
the Calmues, the Bratſhi, and the Samoieds. 


northern part of this immenſe territory is a barren 


uninhabited country, covered with ſnow during eight 


or nine months in the year; but the ſouthern pro- 
vinces are more fruitful, and in ſummer extremely hot. 


In general, however, the inhabitants lead the ſame. 
, | vagrant life with the other Tartars, ſubſiſting chiefly 
by hunting and fiſhing, or the produce of their flocks 
and herds, There are not in the whole country above 
ſix or ſeven towns of any note, and very little of the - 


land is cultivared, except near Tobolſki, the capital. 


This town is ſituate at a ſmall diſtance from the con- 


The ; 


Their breed of the latter, however, is 
and they are accuſtomed to 

ſwim almoſt any river on horſeback, The women 
and children ſmoak tobacco as well as the men; and 


fluence of the rivers Tobol and Irtis, in 63 degrees 


of caſt longitude, and 57 and a half of north latitude, 


about a thouſand miles eaſt from Peterſburgh. It is 
a large and populous place, defended by a wall, the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, and hither the Ruſſians generally 
Tn ancient times, this 
country was inhabited by the race of Huns, who,. 
under their leader Attila, ravaged Italy as far as Rome; 


ſend their convicts into exile. 


and from ſome ſepulchral monuments and ruins yet 
remaining, it is ſuppoſed to have been formerly better 
| peopled than at preſent, eſpecially towards the ſouth. 


It can hardly be ſaid to poſſeſs any trade or manu» 


We 


. factuer, | 


into the ſea of Japan and China, by the rivers which 


= : 5 to do very dexterouſly, 


-, conflagration of the ſurrounding graſs, which, when 


1 
M 


were, DT and the ſkins of martens being almoſt | 
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the only produce which it affords. In this article, 
the principal traffic of the people of Siberia is by. | 
edges, over the lakes and frozen country, to China 
in the winter. Attempts have been made tg,penetrate 


fall into the Frozen Ocean; but hitherto without 

much ſucceſs, 

are ſaid to be diſcoyered in the eee of Siberia, 
which they have begun to work, 

Inſtead of bread, of which Siberia | is diy eſti-. | 

tute, the inhabitants make uſe of dry · fiſn, with which 

they even feed their dogs, that are kept for drawing 


their ledges. In cold weather, when other provender | 


fails, it is alſo, given to the cows; by which the 
milk acquires a diſagreeable taſte. They have filberts | 
of a very large ſize, and the Chineſe. merchants have 
taught them to drink tea, which they conſider as | 
exceeding good againſt the hy pochondria, ipdigeſtions | 
and all diſorders of the lunge. 
Their fledges are drawn by thirty or forty: lien! 
lope, ; and in thoſe they go a-hunting, wrapped up 
in ſkins. They will ſtay out fix or ſeven weeks to- 
gether, lying whole nights in the open fields, when 
the froſt is ver ſevere. On theſe occaſions, however, | 
they make ſtrong fires to keep themſelyes warm, and 
broil their fiſh, 
farting the marten, which is to be had no where elſe, 
and is the chief commodity of the country. The 
tendereſt part of this animal is his nofe; for which 
reaſon, and that the ſkin may not be damaged, it is 
here they commonly hit him, A 1 Rare ae! 


The people who. ebe the Pts” Ron ow. of | 
Siberia are reported to eat their priſoners of war, on 
which account they have acquired the name of Samoieds 


or Taſambeidans, which fignify cannibals or men- 


eatets. They live in round tents, covered with mats 
or ſtag-ſkins, with a hole at the top to let out the 
ſmoke from their fires, about which, being made in 
the middle of the tent, they lie flat on the ground, 
In ſummer they fix their reſidence on the bank of ſome | 


eat their prey raw, Nor do they ſcruple feeding like- 
wiſe on young puppies, of -which they are extremely | 
fond. They are much addicted to magic, the know- | 
ledge of which is accounted amongſt them. wary, [ 
honourable, ._ . | 

In the fouth of Siberia dere is a foreſt five Ste? 
miles in length, in which is a;prodigious quantity of 
red cherries, but of a. ſouriſt taſte... The trees on 
which they grow are not above two or three feet 
high; their dwarfiſh ſize being owing to the frequent 


kindled in any part by travellers, it is, difficult to 

extinguiſh, on account of its length and dryneſs. 
The riches of thoſe people conſiſts in herds of ſtags 
and elks, which are larger than elſewhere, and draw 
edges eighty miles a day with eaſe: they are 
likewiſe ſo tame, DE N 
harneſſed, ” 7 | 


o * * 1 
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Some rich mines of ſilver and copper | 


Their dogs are exceeding good at | 


e 
river, where they ſubſiſt entirely by fiſhing, and often 


(Ava; 


It is uſual for parents to ſell their female children 
at fix or ſeven years old; nor is there wanting a 
number of merchants ready to purchaſe them at that 
age, for the fake of receiving them in the ſtate of 
virginity, When the men go a-hunting they lock 
up their wives, and are ſaid to make uſe of a me- 
chanical device for preventing their infidelity, . 
The whole country of Siberia is ſubject to the 
Ruſſian empire, and the Czarina monopolizes. all the 
trade, particularly that to China, whither caravans 
go every year with furs, and in return bring gold 
duſt, filks, and other rich merchandize of. that 
country. 

In the chief towns of Siberia the Greek eb is 
' eſtabliſhed; but the moſt general religion of the 
country is Paganiſm, They are ſaid to believe in the 
ſupreme God, but worſhip the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
with ſeveral. kinds of beaſts and birds. They have 
alſo ſome rudely carved images in human ſhape, 
There is. no particular order of prieſts among them, 
nor any ſtated days affigned | for divine worſhip; but 
the heads of families uſually perform the. ſacerdotal 
office, and ſacrifice to their idols; the offering being 
afterwards. publicly eaten by the people, who ſing on 
the occaſion the hymns and ſongs of the country, 
| which, as may readily be ſuppoſed, are extremely 
barbarous.; They do not burn, but bury their dead, 
in the cloaths which they wore when alive; hanging 
their arms and inſtruments of W and * 
upon ſome neighbouring tree. 

With reſpect to the perſous of the ** of Siberia, 
| thoſe of the north are very different from the ſouthern 
tribes ; the latter being generally more handſome, 
but the former ſhort in ſtature, with flat faces, little 
| eyes, a copper complexion, and hardly any beards, 


3 
| 
| 


| They wear their hair at full length, and are cloathed 


with furs from. head to foot, Though- a rude and 
ignorant people, they are extremely inoffenſive, and 


| reputed particularly ingenious in contriving methods 


to catch their game, which they ſometimes even pur- 
ſue on foot, in their ſnow 5 with amazing 


Of the Jhand a the Cu of Terug. 1 


Uittiog for e little time the continent of Afi, 
ve proceed to give an account of the principal 
";0anda contiguous to the coaſts of thoſe countries 
which have already been deſcribed; and ſhall begin 
with ſuch as lie on the eaſt of Siberia, in the fea of 
Anadyr, denominated by the . e ws 
Northern Archipelago, | | 
This cluſter of iſlands was firſt diſcovered. in 2 
voyage performed under the patronage of the late 
empreſs of Ruſſia, between the beginning of the year 
1764, and the end of 1767. On this expedition the 
navigators paſſed the ſea of Ochotſkoiz went round 


the ſouthern cape of Kamtſchatks into the Pacific 


ocean; ſteered along the eaſtern coaſt; keeping north 
ods and at 1 came to an n in been 
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Peter Paul, 
village belonging to it, Thus far they proceeded the 
firſt year; and. continuing their voyage, they gradu- 
ally diſcuvered a great number of iſlands of different 
ſizes, which became more frequent between the 56th 


and 67th degrees of north latitude, To mention the 
extent of ſome of them, and their diſtance from 
| each other: the iſland of Aſak is about 150 werſts 
| [about two thirds of an Engliſh mile) in circum- 
ference; the iſland of Kanaha, diſtant from the former 


about twenty werſts, is nearly two hundred werfts in 


circumference; Tſchepchina, lying forty werſts from 
the ſecond, is about eighty werſts in circumference; 
Tahalan, which lies ten werſts from the laſt men- 
tioned, meaſures upwards of forty werſts round; Atcha, 
diftant forty werſts from the former, is ſaid to be about 
three hundred werſts in circumference; and the extent 
of Amlai, which is ſituate five werſts more remote, 
is ſomewhat” greater than that of the preceding. 

The inhabitants of thoſe ſix iſlands live in green 
huts, which they call jurts, and never uſe any * 
in them, even in winter. 
ebony cold, they kindle a heap of the hay of ſtrong 
ſea - graſs, in the open air, and let the warmth penetrate 
beneath their under garment. Both ſexes wear the ſame 
kind of cloaths, which are ufually made of the ſkins 
of ſea-fowls, but ſometimes of that of the beaver, 
Their common food is raw fiſh, of which if they be at 
any time deprived, on account of contrary winds, they 
have recourſe to ſea-kail, and oyſters, The men 
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and wintered in the oſtrog, or palliſadoed | 


But if the weather be un- | 


fleep with their wives in their huts, in a cellar dug in 


the ground, which they flrew with graſs; but have no 
other covering than the cloaths which they wear in the 
day- time. They appear to be entirely void of religion, 
and have not the leaſt notion of a future ſtate, + 
Among the many iſlands diſcovered by the ſame 
voyagers in thoſe remote ſeas, two others are alſo 
conſiderablez one of which is named Kodjak, and 


| the other, Umanak. The inhabitants, eſpecially of 


the former, appeared to be extremely numerous, and 


betrayed a hoftile diſpoſition when the Ruſſians landed | 


on their coaſt. Their common weapons are bows 
and arrows, lances and knives made of the reindeer's 
bones, and hatchets of a hard black ſtone, Of their 
manners, cuſtoms, and hiſtory, nothing as yet has 
been learned; but the inhabitants, like thoſe of the 
iſlands before mentioned, are to the - laſt degree rude 
and RAI 


CHA P. VI.. 
The Iſlands of Japan. 


HE principal iſlands comprehended wider the 
title of Japoneſe are uſually reckoned three, | 
| namely, Niphon or Japan Proper, Sacock, and Tonſa. 
It has indeed been doubted by ſome geographers, 
whether Niphon be not immediately connected with 


„„ 


the Aſiatic continent, but the moſt general opinion 


is in favour of its being ſurrounded by the ſea. The 
iſlands of Japan are ſituate between 30 and 40 degrees 
of north latitude, and ven I 30 and 144 Ry 
a eaſt longitude, "© 
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Niplion, or Japan Proper, by far the largeſt, is ſix 
hundred miles long, and upwards of a hundred broad. 
Jeddo, which is the metropolis of it, and likewiſe the 


ſea, in the north-eaſt part of the iſland, and reckoned 
one of the moſt beautiful cities in that part of the world. 
In the middle of it ſtands the imperial palace, which, 
including the gardens, occupies a ſquare of five miles 
in circumference, and is faid to be extremely magni- 
ficent in the ſtile of that country, There are in the 
iſland two other cities of great note; one of which, 
named Meaco, is ſituate on a lake about three hundred 
miles ſouth-weſt of Jeddo; and the n n 
Saccai, in the ſouth of the iſland. | 

The iſland of Sacock is parted by a very narrow 
channel from Japan, lying ſouth of it; it is about 
five hundred miles in circumference, and the- capital 
city is Bongo. The third, or that of Tonſa, is 
divided from the two former by fimilar channels: its 
extent is about four hundred miles in NID 
and the capital city of its own' name, 

The iſlands of Japan are under the government of 
a prince, to whom European voyagers have given the 
title of emperor, and who is ſaid to be the ſuperior of . 
fifty vaſſal kings in different parts of his dominions. 
The half of thoſe vaſſals attend the lord paramount 
in their turns, as well as the eldeſt fons of the prin= 
cipal inhabitants; and to prevent conſpiracies, we 
are informed, that it is the policy of the court always 
to keep their ſubjects employed in ſome public work. 
A ſtanding army is conſtantly maintained, of a hundred 
thouſand men; which, in time of war, is ſometimes 
increaſed to four hundred thouſand: but it is probable 
that ſuch an emergency muſt very ſeldom happen, on 
account of their great diſtance from any other nation 
than China with which they are generally at peace. 
The revenues of the emperor have been repreſented 
as ſo extremely great by the Portugueſe, that the ſum 
exceeds all belief; but the country is generally eſteemed 
one of the richeſt in Aſia, eſpecially in gold. 

The perſons of the Japoneſe reſemble thoſe of China, 
who live under the ſame parallel, and their habits are 
likewiſe the ſame; but they wear no covering on the . 
head, which is half ſhaved; ſcreening themſelves from 
the ſun either with a fan, which they conſtantly carry, 
or with umbrellas held over them by their ſlaves. Every 
gentleman, when he goes abroad, wears a dagger in 
his ſaſh, and a great broad ſword on his thigh, 

The houſes in Japan, as for the moſt part in China, 


| conſiſt only of a ground ſtory, The apartments are 


divided by fkreens; and the floors paved, and covered 
with mats; the doors and door-caſes are varniſhed; 
the cieling painted and gilded; and in every houſe is 
an arched ſtone vault, where they keep their moſt 
valuable effects, to ſecure them from fire, They 
have no glaſs windows, but inſtead of them uſe 
lliding ſhutters, Neither have they chairs or tables 
like the Chineſe, but ſit croſs-legged on mats or 
carpets, on which they lie at night. The rooms are 
hung with pictures or painted paper, and furniſhed 
with cabinets, — broad ene and 3 1 


arms. 5 
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| The 


capital of the whole empire, is ſituate in a bay of the | 


various animals. 


The better ſort of families eat chiefly veniſon, fiſh, 


and wild fowl of their own taking, Water and tea 


are their uſual liquors; and ſome indulge themſelves 
in ſtrong beer, made of wheat and mixed with ſpirits, 
Others, however, of certain religious ſeats, eat no 
meat, nor uſe any ſtrong drink, but live entirely 
upon rice, roots, herbs, and fruit. The diverſions 
in the towns are plays and maſquerades; the ſubjects 


of the former, as in moſt of the eaſtern nations, being 


taken from the OT eee Fn: 
their country. 

The Japoneſe have not an uniformity in religion 
amongſt them, any more than their neighbours on 
the continent. In general, however, they believe 
in a Supreme Being and the immortality of the ſoul; 
ſome ſes likewiſe placing faith in the doctrine of 
tranſmigration. They worſhip the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, beſides the images of famous men; with ſeveral 
others, partly in human ſhape, and partly in that of 
Here nunneries and conyents are 
alſo ſaid to be known, in which they perform the 
ſevereſt penances. It is reported that they practiſe 
auricular confeſſion as well as the Roman Catholics; 
during which. ceremony they are ſeated on the top of 
a precipice,. whence the bonze or prieſt, if ſuſpicious 


of the perſon's fincerity, tumbles down the finner to 


receive the reward of his guilt. 

On a mountain near Meaco, ſtands a magni- 
Kcent temple with an arched roof, in which is a 
coloſſal idol ſedent, whoſe chair is ſeventy feet high; 
and the head of the image is ſaid to be large enough 
to contain the bodies of fifteen men, The aſcent to 


the temple is decorated on each fide with fifty pillars, 


on which, in the night-time, are hung lighted lan- 
thorns, affording a very agreeable proſpect. There 
are in Meaco fixty other temples, xe Alt three | 


thouſand images richly gilt and adorned, | 


Near Jeddo, on the road fide, is erected an image 


of copper, twenty-two- feet high, repreſenting the 


god Dabis, ſitting croſs-legged, with extended arms. 
In a temple at Tencheda the bonzes affirm, that one 


of their gods appears to them in a human ſhape. At 


the new moon he is provided with a young virgin, | 


The girl however afterwards is held in the higheſt 


veneration, and generally pretends to be W with 


the gift of prophecy. 


Polygamy and concubinage are both permitted in 
Japan ; but the conſent of the betrothing parties is 


ſeldom aſked here, any more than in China, It is a 


uſual for children to be diſpoſed of in marriage by their 


parents at a very early age, the young perſons ratifying | 


the treaty as foon as they come to years of maturity, 
-On this occaſion they are led to the temple, where a 


à bonze places them before an image of ſome of 


their gods, putting in their hands a lighted torch, 


which they hold while he repeats the words of the con- 


tract. Oxen or other animals, according to the quality 


4: *-&% 
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and circumſtances of the married pair, are afterwards 


O D E RN 
ſacriſced to the idol; and the ceremony is concluded 


FAs As 


by a grand proceſſion to the bridegroom's houſe, where 

the gueſts are entertained for ſeveral days, 
The cuſtom of the wife having no fortune prevails 

in Japan as in China; and after marriage ſhe is en- 


tirely in the power of her huſband, who may even 


puniſh her with death for a miſdemeanour, eſpecially 
conjugal infidelity, 
men here to procure abortion; and if they be poor, 
or bring too many daughters, the mothers will ſtrangle 
them with their own hands; but the boys are always 
provided for at the ex pence « of the ſovereign, 

Proſtitutes are tolerated, and no mark of infamy is 
fixed upon procurers in their life-time but they are 
treated as criminals after death, and their bodies pro- 
hibited from funeral rites. The Japoneſe do not inter 


corpſe, and afterwards put the aſhes. into an urn. 
The family and friends of the deceaſed attend the 
body to the funeral pile, with lighted torches in their 
hands; and the eldeſt ſon or neareſt of kin ſets fire to 
the pile, into which are thrown ſweet wood and 
aromatic. gums, to perfume the air; a practice which 
\ renders the funerals of people of condition vaſtly ex- 
; penſive, - | 

By the laws of 1 theft, Tying, and gaming, 
are uſually puniſhed with death ; and in caſes of trea- 
ſon, murder, and embezaling the royal revenue, all 
the relations are conſidered as partaking of the guilt, 


and puniſhed equally as the principal, except the 
women, Who are reduced to perpetual ſlavery. The 


vaſſal princes or governors are ſeldom put to death, 
but baniſhed to a diſtant iſland, and forced to work 
at hard labour, as common felons. 


The puniſhment of convicts in Japan is extremely | 


| ſevere and barbarous. Thoſe unhappy perſons are 


either crucified with their heads downwards, torn in 
pieces with horſes, or burnt alive. If any ſhould fly 


from juſtice, an order is publiſhed, enjoining that 
whoever meets with the offender, ſhall inſtantly kill 


chooſe whether he ſhall die by his own hands, or 
thoſe of the executioner, 


whom, they relate, he embraces, and ſometimes im- The Japoneſe are reputed to be fair dealers, and 5 an 


pregnates; but as all the lights are extinguiſhed 
during the tranſaQion, it is difficult to attain any 
certainty with reſpe&t to the perſon of the lover. 


ingenious people, but we are not informed that they 


diſcover any knowledge in the liberal arts, They are 
however excellent mechanics, as appears from their 
cabinets, ſkreens, pagods, and other manufactures of 
the country, At preſent they trade with no foreign 


nation, except China and the Dutch; the latter 


having obtained this privilege, either upon the merit 
of renouncing Chriſtianity, or pretending to diſcover 
plet of the Portugueſe againſt their ſlate. The 
traffic conſiſts chiefly in gold-duſt, the articles above 


ſpecified, and in tea, of which thoſe iſlands produce. * 


great quantity. 
The natives of this 3 make ny: a grand 
proceſſion to the tomb of their anceſtors, It com- 


mences at mid-night, when all the houſes in the 


towns are illuminated; and after ſpending ſome hours 
at the tombs in eating, drinking, and feſtivity, the 
people preſent themſelves in the morning before the 


„ 


It is not uncommon for the wo- 


their dead as the people of China, but burn the 


him, If the perſon condemned be a ſoldier, he may 


. templeg | 
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| they are reſtricted to the iſland of Diſnia, where the 


of their idols, and the houſes of perſons of diſtindion ; 
beating upon their drums and brazen veſſels, - with 
other noiſy and jarring inſtruments, which are not 
however unaccompanied with tolerabie good voices, 
Among the Japoneſe the night is the uſual ſeaſon both 
for feaſting and diverſions; and they ſleep away the 
middle of the day, as is the cuſtom in moſt hot 
countries. They take off their ſhoes when they enter 
either the temples, or the houſes of the great, and- 
they approach their princes and magiſtrates upon their 
knees. Incredible inſtances are mentioned by ſome 
travellers, of the faves of this country voluntarily 
killing themſelves at the requeſt of their lord, for the 
entertainment of him and his company; a ſavage 
ſpectacle, if real, and exceeding in horror that of 
the devoted gladiators in ancient Rome, It is alſo 
related, that the ſlaves kill themſelves on the death 
of their maſter, with the view of attending him in 
another ſtate, | T 

The Japoneſe iſlands were utterly unknown in 
Europe for upwards of forty years after America was 
diſcovered by Columbus; when Antonio de Mota, a 
Portugueſe commander, in a voyage towards China, 
was driven hither by a ſtorm, in the year 1542. 
The Portugueſe began Toon after to trade with the 
people: of that country, and continued to monopolize 
the commerce for more than ſixty years, till ſome- 
' Engliſh and Dutch ' veſſels likewiſe ſailed to thoſe 
parts, The merchants of Portugal, however, not 
reſtricting their views entirely to the objects of traffic, 
took occaſion to introduce their miſſionaries, and 
made great numbers of proſelytes to the Romiſh re- 
ligion, until the year 1630; when the Japoneſe. 
government ſuſpecting that the Portugueſe had formed 
a conſpiracy againſt the ſtate, maſſacred or baniſhed 
all the Chriſtians, and determined thenceforth never 
to admit into their country any people of that religion, 
except the Dutch. The exemption of the latter from 
this prohibition, afforded juſt ground to imagine that 
the apprehenſions of the Japoneſe had been fomented, 
if not entirely excited, by their means. It is pro- 
bable that their purpoſe was effected by repreſenting 
the ſupremacy of the pope, which was inculcated by 
the miſſionaries, as not only derogatory to the dignity 
of the emperor, but even ſubverſive of his authority. 


It has been affirmed, that to inſinuations of this nature, | 


the Dutch added the impiety of diſelaiming the name 
of Chriſtians, trampling upon the croſs, and expreſſing 
the utmoſt deteſtation of the Chriſtian religion, in 
order the better to ſecure the confidence of thoſe 
iſlanders. Be this as it may, the Dutch are the 
only European nation that carries on at preſent 
any trade with Japan; though, from the extreme 
vigilance with which they are watched in that country, 
it is evident that the opinion entertained of them by 
the natives is far from being favourable, 
any Dutch veſſel arrives on the coaſt, | the Japoneſe 
immediately take off her rudder, fails, and guns, 
which are kept on ſhore till her departure, Not a 
man is permitted to come on ſhore, till an expreſs is 
ſent to court and returned, and then the crew are 
muſtered before the Japoneſe commiſſary ; after which 


When 


digeſtion. This kernel is hollow, and contains a 


| 
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inhabitants are not allowed the uſe of fire and candle 
in the night-time, and prohibited from viſiting the 
city of Bongo or Nagaſaque for eight months in the 
year. So great is the jealouſy entertained by the 
Japoneſe of the Dutch, owing probably to the ex- 
ceſſes which have been committed in ſome of the 
Indian iſlands, by the ſubjeRs of that republic, The 
commodities which the Hollanders import to Japan are 
chiefly cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, and cloves, which 
renders the trade with that country more profitable.to 
them than it could be to any other nation, whoſe ſettle- 
ments produce none of thoſe ſpiceries, 


C HA P. VII. 
Of the Ladrone Iands. 


nee our courſe ſouthward from Japan, 

and paſſing the iſlands Lekeyo and Formoſa, 
with others of ſmall extent, adjacent to the coaſt of 
China, and ſubjeR to that empire, we arrive at the 
Ladtone or Marian iſlands, They are ſituate in the 


Pacific Ocean, between 12 and 28 degrees of north 


latitude, and in 140 degrees of eaſt longitude, Their 
names are, Guam, Sarpanta, Tinian, Seſpara, An- 
atan, Sarignan, Guagam, Alamaguan, Pagon, the 
burning mountain of Griga, Magna, Patas, Diſco- 
nocida, and Malabrigo. 857 

Guam, which is the largeſt, is about twelve leagues 
long, and four broad, lying nortk and ſouth, In 
the middle of the iſland the ground is high, but ſlopes 
gradually to the coaſt. It produces rice, pine- apples, 
oranges, and moſt of the tropical fruits, Among 


' thoſe is the lime, a ſort of crab-lemon with a thin 


rind, containing a very acid juice, and much uſed in 
punch in the Weſt Indies, The bread-fruit grows 
on a tree reſembling that which bears our largeſt 
apples, When fully grown, it is equal in ſize to 
an ordinary foot-ball, It has a dry thick rind, but 
the inſide is ſoft, white, and crummy, like bread, 
with a ſweet pleaſant taſte, if eaten in leſs than twenty- 
four hours after it is plucked; for then it becomes 
dry and fuzzy, The natives, after baking it in an 
oven, ſcrape off the outſide. This fruit is in ſeaſon 


eight months in the year, during which time it is the 


only bread uſed in the iſland. 

The cocoa, which alſo grows here, is a very hardy 
tree, thriving almoſt in every ſoil, and riſing to a 
very great height. The nut grows at the end of the 
branches, which are ſome inches in diameter, It is 
generally as large as a man's head, and has a rind 
two inches thick incloſing the ſhell, which is black, 


thick, and hard, being manufactured into cups, 
ſpoons, and other utenſils, which are much eſteemed, 


particularly in Europe, Within the ſhell is a kernel, 
which, before it is ripe, taſtes ſweet, and reſembles 
thick cream; but as it advances in maturity, it be- 
comes of a firm conſiſtence, and is then not eaſy of 


liquor which is very wholſome, ſweet, and refreſhing. 
The outſide rind or huſk is full of ſmall ſtrings or 
threads, which, being. beaten, become ſoft, and are 

5 | ſpun 
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fpun into a yarn of which are made cable ropes, 
and ſometimes a coarſe ſort of ſail- cloth. In the 
South Seas, the Spaniards uſe this tow inſtead of 
oakum to caulk their ſhips, and it is ſaid to n 
the quality of not rotting. 
A liquor is alſo procured from the cocoa-tree, called 


toddy, which has the appearance of whey, and is | 


publicly ſold, morning and evening, in almoſt all the 
towns of the Eaſt Indies. The branch which is opened 
for this purpoſe produces no fruit, but the diſcharge 


from it is ſaid not to affect the vegetation of that 
which grows on the others. This liquor is vaſtly | 


agreeable, but turns ſour in twenty-four hours. A 
fort of arrack is diſtilled from it, which makes ex- 


cellent punch, but muſt be put into a brandy caſk, 


to give it ſpirit, not being ſufficiently ſtrong in itſelf, 
It is known by the name of Goa arrack, becauſe 
chiefly uſed: at that place, and is entirely different 
from the arrack diſtilled from rice and ſugar," which 
is the moſt common, as well as the ſtrongeſt kind. 
© The inhabitants of Guam are of a good ſtature, 
ſtrong bodied, and well ſhaped, with long black 


hair, ſmall eyes, high. noſes, thick lips, and a copper 


complexion, They have ſtern countenances, but are 
courteous and affable, The ifland is viſited with 
periodical, though not violent rains from June to 


October. The country however is reputed healthful, 


eſpecially in the dry ſeaſon ; but ſometimes' the inha- 
bitants are aſlited with a kind of leproſy. 

The people of Guam are particularly ingenious. in 
conſtruQing their-ſloops, which are the admiration of 
all voyagers. The keel is of one piece, made in the | 
form of a canoe, twenty-eight feet in length, built 
ſharp at both ends, One fide of the veſſel is flat, the 
other rounding with a pretty large belly, being | 
four or five feet broad, with a maſt in the middle. 
Their method of ſailing is to turn the flat fide to the 


wind; and having a head at each end, they can ſail 


with either of them foremoſt, and have never any-oc= 
caſion to tack. It has been - computed, that thoſe 
veſſels will fail twenty-four knots an hour: it is cer- 
tain, however, that they go with prodigious velocity. 

Guam, with the other Ladrone iſlands, was firſt 
diſcovered: by Ferdinand Magellan, a Portugueſe, who 


was employed by the emperor Charles the fifth, to find 


a way to the Eaſt Indies by the weſt. The iſland 
remains under Spaniſh juriſdiction, and in it are 
ſeveral Indian villages, where prieſts reſide, who inſtruct 
the inhabitants in the Chriſtian religion; that of the 
country being the Chineſe paganiſm, of which nation 
thoſe iſlanders are deſcended. The Spaniards have 
two caſtles on the ſhore, viz. St. Angelo, a trifling 
fortreſs, where the Manila ſhip uſually anchors, and 
the caſtle of St. Lewis, diſtant from the former about 
four leagues. Beſides thoſe forts, there is a battery of 
five cannon on an eminence near the ſhore, . The 
military force uſually kept in the Hland is three com- 
panies of ſoldiers, conſiſting of fifty men each; and 
the number of inhabitants is computed to be about 


four thouſand. Sixty years ago, Guam, Tinian, and 
Sarpanta, were ſuppoſed to contain in all above fifty 
thouſand inhabitants, and the reſt were peopled in 
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proportion; but by a peſtilential diſeaſe which broke 
out abaut that period, the greater part of the in- 
habitants was deſtroyed. Thoſe in the neighbouring 
iſland who ſurvived this calamity, were removed to 


| | Guam, | whence they never were permitted to return 


to their former ſettlements, which have fince continued 
deſolate. Many of the inhabitants are ſtill diſſatisfied 
with this reſtriction; and ſo apprehenſive are the 
| Spaniards of à revolt, that the natives are not ſuffered 


to carry arms. 
The iſland of Tinian or 8 which Ties 3 5 


breadth, According to the account delivered of it 
by the writer of Anſon's Voyage, the ſoil is dry and 
ſandy,” and the air healthful, The land riſes in 
gentle ſlopes,” from the ſhore to the middle of the 
iſland, interrupted by vallies of an eaſy aſcent, which 
are beautifully diverſified by woods and lawns inter- 
mixed. The turf of the lawns was clean and uni- 


— —— 


| form, compoſed of fine trefoil, blended with a variety 


of flowers; and the woods conſiſted: of tall ſpreading 
trees, delightful in their appearance, or rich in de- 
licious fruits, free from buſhes and unde wood, and 
affording the moſt elegant proſpects, 1 81 

The cattle on the iſland were computed to ae 
to ten thouſand, all perfectly white, except their ears; 
beſides which, there were hogs and poultry without 
number. The fruits produced here are cocoa nuts, 
guavoes, limes, ſweet and bitter oranges, and cabbages 
growing at the tops of trees. There is no rivulet or 
running ftream in it, but excellent well · water, which 
lies near the ſurface. With all thoſe advantages, 


| Tinian is not conſtantly inhabited, and only ſerves as 


a plantation to ſupply the Spaniards in Guam —_ 
1 SHER | 

This deſcription of Tinian has been ſuſpefed to 
5 on romance, and the ſuppoſition may ſeem to 
derive ſome degree of authority from the very different 
account of the ſubject delivered in Mr. Byron's 
Journal. We are there informed, that the iſland 
was almoſt a thicket of buſhes and briars, intermixed. 
with fwamps and marſhes: that the water was brackiſh 
and full of worms; the rains violent, and almoſt in- 
ceſſant; the heats ſo great as to threaten ſuffocation ; 


which was likewiſe almoſt the confequence, on opening 


the mouth to ſpeak, on account of the prodigious 
| (warms. of flies with which the air abounded, It is 
remarkable, that Mr, Byron's deſcription of Tinian 
was drawn in the ſame ſeaſon and month of the year, 
in which the iſland had been viſited by the former 
voyagers: but it ought to be remembered, that more 
than twenty years had elapſed between the departure 
of the Centurion, and the arrival of the Dolphin at 
this iſland; and it is well known how much, in that 
ſpace, particularly in a warm climate, the ſalubrity 


and face of a country may be N eig 35 a ow 


neglect of cultivation. 
The habit of the men in tho . iſlands 5 is a 
linen frock and drawers, with a ſmall- piece of the 


ſame cloth tied about their heads. The women like» 


wiſe wear a ſimilar frock, diſtinguiſhed only by large 
e. which come down to their hands; with the 
addition 


of Guam, is twelve miles in length, and ſix in 
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PHILIPPINES. ] 


addition of a piece of cloth round their waiſts. Both 
ſexes go bare-foot; and the women tie up their hair 
in a roll at the hinder part of the head, while the men, 
like the Chineſe, have their heads ſhaved, all except a 
lock that is left in the middle of the crown, Perſons 
of figure are cloathed in filk or fine callico, and the 
women of this rank wear bracelets and rings on their 
arms and fingers, 


* 


EE HRA d © Va, 
Of the Philippine Iſlands. 


„ ee of the former, in the Pacific 
Ocean, are fituate the Philippine Iſlands, 
between 5 and 19 degrees of north latitude, and 
between 114 and 127 degrees of eaſt longitude, There 
are ſome hundreds of them, and ſeveral very large, 
The chief and the moſt northerly is Manila or Lu- 
conia, lying between 13 and 19 degrees of north lati- 
tude ; about four hundred miles long, and a hundred 
miles broad in moſt places, The capital of this 
iſland, and of all the reſt, is the city of Manila, 
ſituate on a bay in the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, 
and upwards of two miles in circumference, ſur- 
rounded by a wall and other works, The harbour, 


of which a caſtle defends the entrance, 1s very com- 
modious, but of difficult acceſs, on account of wubr 


rocks and ſands which lie before it. 

The principal buildings of the city are the cathedral, 
which is large, with the pariſh churches and convents ; 
to which may be added the college of the Jeſuits, 
where ſtudents were, till lately, inſtructed in humanity, 
philoſophy, and divinity. The houſes are ornamented 
with galleries in the Chineſe ſtile, and the ftreets are 
ſpacious, but greatly damaged by earthquakes, which 
have ſpoiled their uniformity, The city is ſuppoſed 
to contain about three thouſand inhabitants; but the 
ſuburbs, which are extenſive, a much ſuperior number. 
Of the Chineſe alone, there are ſaid to be here not 
leſs than twenty thouſand perſons, in the different 
employments of ſervants, manufacturers, and brokers ; 
for the Spaniards and Indians applying themſelves to 
no buſineſs, the labour and trade of the place depend 
entirely on thoſe induſtrious people, over whom, how- 
ever, their tyrannical and e maſters exerciſe 
great ſeverity. 

The adjacent country is full of fine plantations, 
farms, and villas, belonging to the principal inha- 
bitants. 
country, the people live in tents and huts, under the 
ſpreading trees; but thoſe who reſide in the plains, 
dwell in houſes erected upon high pillars, in order to 
avoid the periodical inundation cauſed annually by 
the rains which fall from the month of June to 
September, In this ſeaſon, the people have no 
communication with thoſe in their neighbourhood, 
but by boats; the horror of their ſolitary ſtate is 
farther aggravated by the terrible ſtorms of wind and 
thunder, which frequently happen at the ſame time, 

accompanied likewiſe with frequent earthquakes, and 
the eruption of numerous volcanos. The fair ſeaſon, 
however, is uſually exceeding PO and the water 
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Upon the mountains in the middle of the | 
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| in the iſland accounted the beſt in the world, Being 
ſituate in the torrid zone, the air is extremely hot, 
but the iſland nevertheleſs reputed healthful, 


The fertility of the ſoil, and the beautiful face of 
the country, ſeem to vie with each other, for the 


gratification of the inhabitants, While the fields are 
cloathed with perpetual verdure, the trees are ſeldom 
| without fruit; and the people in many places live 
upon what the earth ſpontaneouſly produces. The 
fruits are mangoes, plantains, bananas, cocoas, 
tamarinds, caſſia, and the cacao or chocolate nut 
which has been imported from Mexico, oranges, 
lemons, and all kinds of tropical produce, The cin- 
namon and nut-meg trees have been planted here, 
but do not generally thrive, Here is likewiſe a great 
deal of good timber and dying woods, One of thoſe, 
named the calamba or ſweet-wood, a kind of cane 
which grows in the mountains, yields wholeſome 
water when cut, and often ſupplies the natives with 
that element. 

Various kinds of flowers and ſweet herbs alſo grow 
without culture, among which are many of a medi- 
cinal, as well as poiſonous quality, Of the latter, 
the camandag is of ſo virulent a nature, that with the 
juice of it they poiſon their darts and arrows, Medicinal 


and ſweet gums, likewiſe, ifſuing from the bodies of 
oz are parc vf threw pruducc Of thc county. 


The neat cattle run wild on the mountains, and 
are hunted in the ſame manner as deer, wild hogs, 
and goats. The bees produce ſuch quantities of honey 
as might almoſt ſubſiſt the natives; and wax is ſo 
plentiful, that nothing elſe is uſed for making candles. 
Serpents of various kinds are Iikewiſe frequently met 
with. 

The greater part of che people of Manila are of 
Chineſe or Malayan extraction, intermixed with a 
number of blacks; and the complexion of the different 
tribes correſponds, in general, with that of the nation 


from which their race is derived, The blacks are 


equal in deepneſs of colour to the Caffres of Africa, 


but differ from them in reſpe& of their features and 


long hair, and therefore are ſuppoſed to claim an 
Indian deſcent, As they poſleſs the mountainous 
and inacceſſible parts of the iſftand, it is probable 
that they were the original inhabitants of the 


country, and afterwards reſtricted to thoſe limits 


by the ſuperior power of invaders. The deſcendants 


of the Malays (inhabitants of Malacca) are very 
tawny; the Chineſe of a complexion leſs dark; and 
the Spaniards nearly ſimilar to the Chineſe. Beſides 
thoſe, there is here another nation, denominated that 
of Pintados, on account of the cuſtom which prevails 
among them of painting their bodies. The natives 
are for the moſt part of a middle ſtature, with regular 
features. The more civilized iſlanders have adopted, 
in great meaſure, the Spaniſh habit; but the blacks 
only tie a cloth about their loins and head, and uſually 


go bare-foot. 
Such of the :nhabitants ; as live near the ſea-coaſt, 


feed chiefly on rice and fiſh, while the mountaineers 
ſubſiſt on the fleſh they take in hunting, and the fruits 


of the earth, which grow COR | in great plenty, 
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Their drink is water, which they commonly uſe 
warm, as the Chineſe. They bave alſo palm wine, 
and ſpirituous liquors diſtilled from the ſugar- cane, 
rice, &c. They practiſe cold-bathing twice a day, 
either for health or recreation; and their diverſions 
conſiſt of rude plays, or of ruſtic dances and mock 
"fights, in which they diſcover great agility; but 
| their chief delight is in cock-fighting. 

The Chineſe cuſtom of purchaſing their wives pre- 
vails in the Philippine iſlands, and the marriage is 
performed by a prieſteſs, who ſacrifices ſome animal 
on the occaſion; after which the bride is conducted 


home, and the ceremony, as in other places, con- 


cludes with an entertainment. 'They generally marry 
in their own tribe, and with their neareſt relations, 
except the firſt degree. Some of the tribes are re- 
ſtricted to one wife, while others permit a plurality 
of women, and divorces for reaſonable cauſes on 
either ſide. In the burial of the dead, and the cere- 
monies of interment, they likewiſe copy the Chineſe. 

The trade between Manila and the adjacent conti- 

nent conſiſts chiefly in ſuch commodities as are in- 
tended to ſupply Mexico and Peru, namely, ſpices, 
Chineſe filks, and manufactures, particularly filk 
ſtockings, Indian ſtuffs, callicoes and chints, with 
other ſmall articles in the hard-ware branch, 
wrought in the iſland by the Chineſe: all which are 
tranſported annually to the port of Acapulco in 
Mexico. This trade, however, at leaſt formerly, was 
not open to all the inhabitants of Manila, but was 
reſtrained to the convents of the Jeſuits, as a fund to 
ſupport the miſſions, for the propagation of the 
Catholic ſaith. 

| The trade is limited by the royal edits to a certain 
value: according to ſome, it ought not to exceed 
600,000 dollars, but it has been known to amount, | 
on ſeveral occaſions, to five times that ſum, It is 
carried on by means of a veſſel, which ſails from the 
port of Cabite in Manila about the middle of July, 
taking the advantage of the weſterly monſoon, which 
ſets in about that time, and generally arrives at Aca- 
pulco about Chriſtmas: in performing this voyage, 
2s ſoon as they have got clear of the Philippine iſlands, 
they ſtand a little to the northward, till they arrive 
in 30 degrees, where they expect to meet with a 
weſterly wind that will carry them to California, 
But it is the opinion of the writer of Lord Anſon's 
Voyage, that if they ſtood farther north, they might 
reach the place of their deſtination in half the time, 
which the courſe they now take requires for AC- 
compliſhing that purpoſe, 

Having diſpoſed of the cargo at Acapulco, and 
received on board the filver and other commodities 
from Mexico, the ſhip quits that port in the March 
following, and ſails in the latitude of 13 or 14 degrees, 
till ſhe comes in fight of Guam, one of the Ladrone 
iſlands; the road of which being very dangerous, fires 


are ordered to be made on the high lands, all the 
month of June, for the benefit of the navigation, 
After refreſhing at this place, ſhe continues her courſe 
to Cape Spirito Santo or Samar, one of the Philip- 
pine iſlands, whence, if no ſignal is made of an 
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enemy blot upon the- coaſt, ſhe proceeds to the ſame 
port in Manila from which ſhe ſet out, 

Notwithſtanding. the protection which the Manila 
trade has received from the Spaniſh court, it is 
evidently very prejudicial to the intereſts of that. 
nation. For the Chineſe filks, and cottons from the 
coaſt of Coromandel, being afforded much cheaper at 
Acapulco than European manufactures, the filks and 
linens ſent thither from Cadiz are greatly injured in 
the ſale; at the ſame time that the. traffic drains 
Mexico and Peru of ſilver, which would otherwiſe 
be brought to Europe, and center in Old Spain; 
while it has likewiſe the farther effect of rendering 
thoſe colonies leſs dependent on the mother-country. 
The only advantages ariſing from the Manila trade, 
is the enriching ſome private perſons in that part of 
the world, 0 

Not far from Manila is Capul, three leagues in 
compaſs, a pleaſant and fruitful iſland. Eight leagues 
north-weſt from the mouth of the ſtrait is Ticao, an 
iſland eight leagues in compaſs, inhabited by Indians. 
Hence four leagues weſtward is Burin, five leagues in 
circumference; ſouth of which is Maſbata, thirty 
leagues in compaſs, rich in gold mines, inhabited 
likewiſe by Indians, who pay tribute in wax, falt, 


and civet, Fifteen leagues from Manilla is the iſland 


| of Marinduque, which is eighteen leagues in come 


paſs, high, and abounding in cocoa and other fruit 
trees. Mindora is about eight leagues from Manila, 
and five from Madrinduque. This iſland is ſeventy 
leagues in compaſs, likewiſe mountainous, and pro- 
duces the ſame commodities as the preceding, Next 
to Mindora is Luban, another ſmall iſland, five 
leagues in compaſs; beyond which are the Calamines, 
conſiſting "of ſeventeen ſmall iſlands, The next are 
the. five iſlands of Cuyo, not far diſtant from each 
other; ſucceeded by that of Panay, an hundred leagues 
in compaſs, containing about ſixteen thouſand tribu- 
tary Indians, and fourteen pariſhes belonging to the 
fathers of St, Auguſtine, One of the greateſt iſlands 
next to Manila, is Samar, one hundred and thirty 
leagues in compaſs, and inhabited by about five 
hundred families. It is generally mountainous: and 
craggy, but the plains are fruitful. Another conſider- 
able iſland is Leyte, thirty leagues in compaſs, and 
well peopled on the eaſt ſide, by reaſon of the fruit- 
ful plains, which are ſaid to yield from a hundred to 
two hundred fold, The inhabitants were under the im- 
mediate care of the Jeſuits, before the extinction of that 
order. Another under the patronage of the ſame body 
is Bohol, about forty leagues in compaſs. But the largeſt 
of all the Philippine iſlands, except Manila, is Min- 
danao, which is likewiſe the moſt ſoutherly, It i is about 
two hundred miles in length, and a hundred and fifty in 
breadth. It is inhabited by people of different nations 
and religions; but the Mahometans, who occupy the 
ſea-coaſt, are much the moſt numerous, whoſe ſove- 


reign is ſtiled the ſultan of Mindanao. Thoſe who 


poſſeſs the middle of the iſland are called Hillaloons ; 
and another nation ſtyled Solognes, on the north-weſt 
coaſt, The air of this iſland is not ſo hot as might 


be. expected, confidering its latitude; being frequently 
LEE ITS refreſhed 
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refreſhed by the ſea-breezes, and the periodical rains, 
which lay the flat country under water, The mon- 
ſoons or trade-winds, which prevail here, blow from 
the eaſt, from October to May, when they ſhift about 
and ſet weſterly; the next month regularly introducing 
rains and ſtorms. At firſt there are not more than 
two or three moderate ſhowers a day; but they after- 
wards increaſe both in duration and violence, accom- 
panied frequently with loud thunder and hurricanes, 
ſo that trees are blown up by the roots, 
July the ſun and ſtars are ſometimes not ſeen in 
the courſe of a week; about Auguſt the air is very 
cool, the rain and wind are moderate in September; 
and in October, the wind returning to the eaſt, the 
weather continues fair till the uſual term of its 
change. | 

The ſoil of Mindanao is fruitful, being well watered 
with rivers, and the mountains afford excellent timber, 
There are on this iſland large groves of the libby or 
ſago tree, The granulated form of the ſago has oc= 
caſioned its being generally conſidered by the Euro- 
peans as a ſeed, but it is the pith of a tree, and is 
eat by the natives inſtead of bread, though the 
country alſo produces rice, which is one of the ſtaple 
commodities in thoſe parts. Beaſts of prey are totally 
unknown in Mindanao, but ic is furniſhed with almoſt 
every other, uſeful animal, ſuch as horſes, cows, 
buffalos and hogs, with bunches over their eyes. 
Here are alſo ſnakes, ſcorpions, and other venomous 
inſets; and among the birds, which in all the Phi- 
lippine iſlands generally conſiſt of the ſame ſpecies, 
are parrots, cacatoes, tavans, and faligans, 

The general language- in the Philippine iſlands is 
the Malayan tongue, beſides which every people have 
2' language peculiar to themſelves, In Manila the 
natives write on cocoa-nut leaves, with an iron ſtyle, 
and the arts and ſciences have been there introduced 
by the Spaniards; but in Mindanao and the other 
| iſlands they are ſo ignorant of the liberal arts, that 
they are under the neceſſity of een the Chineſe 
to keep their accounts for them. 

The bulk of the inhabitants, both in the Ladrone 
and Philippine iſlands, have nearly the ſame religion 
with the Chineſe, from whom they are deſcended, 
They worſhip one Supreme God, and their anceſtors, 
paying adoration likewiſe to the ſun and moon, and 
almoſt every viſible object, whether animate or in- 
animate, One kind of tree in particular they reckon 
it is ſacrilege to cut down; believing the ſouls of ſome 
of their friends may reſide in it, which to wound 
would be the height of impiety. Inſtead of temples, 
they place their idols in caves, where ſacrifices are 
likewiſe offered, Some beautiful virgin firſt wounds 
the victim with a ſpear, after which the prieſts diſpatch 
the animal, and having dreſſed the meat, it is eaten 
by the company. They are remarkably obſervant of 
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lucky and unlucky days, and ſo extremely ſuperſtitious, 


that if certain animals croſs the way when they are 


going upon any buſineſs, they will immediately return | 
home, and go out no more that day, In the iſland of 


Mindanao, particularly along the ſea- coaſt, there are 
many Mahometans, 


In June and 
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In all thoſe iſlands, it is computed that there are 
about two hundred and fifty thouſand Spaniards and 
Indians, ſubject to the crown of Spain, though ſcarce 
the twelfth part of the inhabitants be conquered, The 
governor, who is ſtyled captain-general, has under 
him a number of deputies, and the ſame civil and 
criminal juriſdiftion prevails as in Old Spain. Eccle- 
ſiaſtical cauſes are determined by the archbiſhop of 
Manila, the biſhop, and commiſſaries; but there lies 
an appeal from them to the pope's delegate, who re- 
ſides in one of the iſlands, The tribunal of inquiſition 
has alſo a commiſſary here, 

The city of Manila is the ſeat of government for all 
the Philippine iſlands, except Mindanao and Paragoa ; 
the governor's ſalary is thirteen thouſand three hundred 
pieces of eight, excluſive of great perquiſites, - and his 
authority laſts eight years. Four judges and a ſolicitor 
hold their places for life, which are alſo very profitable, 
At the expiration of. his office, every. governor is ſub- 
jected to a judicial trial, in which a ftri inquiry is 
made into his management of public affairs, which 
relates, however, more to peculation than any other 
part of miſconduct, and is accordingly never puniſhed 
but by a pecuniary fine, On this occaſion, ſixty days 
are allowed the iſlanders, after proclamation made 
through the provinces, to bring in their complaints, 
and clay Jays wv piofeiue before che judge, who-is 
generally the ſucceſſor in the government, by ſpecial 
commiſſion from the king and his ſupreme council of 
the Indies; when having received all informations, 
without deciding any thing, he ſabmits the pro- 
ceedings to court. It is affirmed, that fince the 
conqueſt of thoſe iſlands, only two of the governors 


| have returned to Spain, the reſt having either died of 


chagrin at their trial, or of the hardſhips endured in 
their ſubſequent paſſage home. 

It is apparent that with reſpect to the Philippine 
iſlands, the court of Spain is actuated by the ſame 
pernicious principles which has miſguided her American 
commerce, For notwithſtanding the, taxes levied on 
the inhabitants, there is an annual deficiency of two 
hundred and eighty thouſand pieces of eight, to defray 
the expence of government, which is remitted every 
year from New Spain for that purpoſe. Married men 
are generally taxed ten reals, others from eighteen to 
ſixty years are rated at five reals, and the ſame is 
likewiſe paid by maids, from the age of twenty-four 
to ſixty, The whole included, the king's revenue is 
not quite four hundred thouſand pieces of eight, while 
the pay of the military kept at Manila, and the 
enormous ſalaries of the civil officers of the crown, 
amount to an exceſs of near three fourths of that ſum, 

Thoſe iflands are reputed rich in pearls, cotton, 
civet, and particularly gold, which is not only found 
in mines, but mixed with the ſand of rivers. Of this 
commodity, it is ſaid, there is to the value of two 
hundred thouſand pieces of eight a year gathered, 
without the help of fire. 

The Philippine iſlands received their preſent name 
in the year 1543, from the general Luis Lopez de 


Villa Lobos, in honour to prince Philip, then heir 
to the Spaniſh crown, 
| 855 


On account of their remote 
fituation 
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fituation, they have remained fince that time totally | no where elſe, Pooloway is repreſented as a moſt de- 
unmoleſted by any foreign power; till, during the | lightful_ country, the nutmeg and other fruit trees 
laſt war between Great Britain and Spain, the city of | being cut into pleaſant walks through the iſland, 
Manila was reduced by ſome ſhips of our navy, but which forms one beautiful garden, It is ſubjected, 
immediately afterwards reſtored to the Spaniſh crown, | however, to the great inconvenience of having no 
for a ſtipulated ranſom, which has not hitherto been | ſprings or rivulets; on which account the inhabitants 


paid, and is probably now fully relinquiſhed, | preſerve in ciſterns the water that falls in the rainy 
| | | ſeaſon of the year. In ſeveral of thoſe iflands there 
©: MA £6. IS | | are volcanos, and in moſt of them fortifications, 


9r Molucea Iſlands, with thoſe of Banda, Anon, The chief town of Banda is ſituate on an inacceſſible 
and others adjacent, rock, the natural ſtrength - of which is improved by 


| the works which the Dutch have erected round it. 
ROCEEDING ſouthward from the Philippine | The ſame tree that produces the nutmeg is alſo the 
iſlands, we arrive at the Moluccas, which are | parent of the mace, which encloſes the fruit as a huſk, 
fituate between one degree ſouth, and two degrees | The Arabs were the firſt who introduced thoſe ſpices 
north latitude, and in 125 degrees of eaſt longitude. to the weſt, by importing them to Egypt and the 
The firſt of them is Ternate, about twenty-four miles | coaſts of the Levant, whence they were diſtributed 
in circumference; in which is a burning mountain | over Europe. . On the diſcovery of the Eaſt Indies 
that has done great miſchief by its eruptions. Two |by the Portugueſe, about the year 1 50, that 
leagues from Ternate is the iſland of Tidora, about | nation monopolized the trade for upwards of a cen» 
twenty miles in compaſs, enjoying a better ſoil, and | tury, till the Dutch invaded thoſe iſlands in 160g. 
reputed more healthy than the former. The inha- | The inhabitants put themſelves under the protection 
bitants are warlike, and can put to ſea twenty or | of the king of England, whom they acknowledged as 
thirty large veſſels, with fix or feven thouſand men. | their ſovereign; but the Dutch maintaining their 
The third of thoſe iſlands is Mutiel or Timor, lying | conqueſts, they ever ſince enjoyed the excluſive 
directly under the line. The fourth is Machien, | benefit of that important acquiſition. 


which has « burning : 1k. boo to TPoranto, Amboyna is ſituate in three degrees 40 minutes 
The fifth is Bachian, about twelve leagues in com- | ſouth latitude, and in 126 degrees of eaſt longitude, 3 
paſs, containing likewiſe a volcano. This iſland, which is about ſeventy miles in circum= 2 


The general produce of thoſe iſlands is cocoa and ference, is now the only country that produces cloves, 
fago, with almonds, oranges, temons, and other tropical | fince the Dutch tranſplanted them hither from the 
fruits; but their greateſt riches conſiſted formerly in | Moluccas, for the more ſecure poſſeſſion of that ſpice, 
cloves, on which account they obtained the name of | Beſides cloves, it likewiſe abounds in moſt of the tro- 
Spice Iſlands. The tree which produces this com- pical fruits and fiſh, nor is there here any deficiency 
modity reſembles the bay. The cloves grow in cluſ- | of good water, but fleſh is very ſcarce, This ſcarcity, 
ters at the end of the branches, They are firſt white, | however, proceeds more from the policy of the Dutch, 
then green, afterwards red, and when full ripe they | than either the intemperature of. the climate, or the 
turn brown, but when gathered and dried become | barrenneſs of the ſoil, For excepting cloves, they 
almoſt of a black colour. have, in Amboyna as well as the Moluccas, induſtri- 

The inhabitants of the Moluccas live chiefly upon | ouſly diſcouraged the cultivation of every eſculent 
fago, made into cakes, having neither corn nor rice, | commodity, with the view of with- holding ſubſiſtence 
and hardly any meat but goat's fleſh, Their drink is | from thoſe who might be tempted to invade them, 
water, and the milk of the cocoa=nut, or toddy, drawn | But as a greater ſecurity from any hoſttle attack, the 
from the body of that tree, | | approaches to the. iſland are defended by a ſtrong 

The Portugueſe and Spaniards were the firſt Euro- | fortreſs, in which is conſtantly kept a garriſon of 
peans that found the way to thoſe iſlands, the former | ſeven or eight hundred men, In the beginning of the 
failing eaſtward, and the other direQing their courſe | laſt century, the trade of Amboyna was divided 
weſt, The Engliſh and Dutch afterwards traded with | between the Engliſh and Dutch, who had each their 
the inhabitants, but the Dutch erecting fortreſſes here, | faRories in the iſland; but the latter perfidiouſly at- 
in the beginning of the laſt century, expelled every other | tacking the other ſettlements, in time of profound 
nation; when they even eradicated the cloves, to | peace, rendered themſelves maſters of the country, 
preclude the inducement to any attack, and planted | after committing ſuch acts of horror and barbarity, 
them in the adjacent iſland of Amboyna, which they | as hardly ever were perpetrated by any people, even 
ſecured with ftrong fortifications, in a conteſt with their moſt inveterate enemies. This 

The Banda Iſlands are fituate between 127 and | dominion, however, ſo infamouſly acquired, they 
128 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between three and | have hitherto been allowed to retain, and at preſent 
hve degrees of ſouth latitude, They are five in number, | monopolize the cloves, as well as that of the other 
viz, Pooloway, Roſingen, Genapi, Polezron, and | valuable ſpices, : Xx 
Lantor or Banda Proper, In extent they are gene- The iſlands of Celebes or Macaſſar, Gilolo, Ceram, 
rally ſmall, the largeſt, which is Banda, not exceed- | Bouro and Bouton, though ſituate near the Molucca 


' ; ing ſixty miles in circumference; but they are valuable | and Banda iſlands, produce none of the fine ſpices; 
| | on account of the nutmeg, which, it is ſaid, will grow | but being of conſequence on account of their prox- 
| 

f 

| 
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-imity, they. have been ſubdued and fortified by the 


Dutch, as a defence to their other poſſeſſions, 
| Celebes, or Macaſlar, is ſituate between 116 and 
124. degrees of eaſt . longitude, and between two 
degrees, north, and ſix degrees ſouth latitude. lt ls | 
five hundred miles long, and for the moſt part two 
hundred broad. The air is hot and moiſt, the rainy 
ſeaſon laſting the greateſt part of the year; but the 
mornings ate are fair. During the * innu- 
other, times, there is only one Aue Sa which! | 
runs from north to ſouth, and diſcharges itſelf into | 
| the bay of Macaſſar, near the city of that name. 


they are to appear in public. 


Macaſſar is the capital of the iſland, ſituate on the 


f ſouthe welt part of it, and conſiſts of ſpacious ſtreets; 
planted on each fide with evergreens, ' The houſes 
are generally built of wood, but the laces, and 
moſques of ſtone, It formerly contained upwards of 
2 hundred, thouſand men, able to bear arms; but 
hace the conqueſt of the Dutch, who. now monopo- 
lize the trade, it is reckoned that there is not more 
than. half that number of inhabitants. T he republic 
has here a. ſtrong lat, garriſoned with ſeven or . 
hundred men, 

Another port · town of the iſland is Jampadan, ante 
fifreen miles ſouth of Macaſſar, one of the beſt har- 
hours in India. This was the firſt town which the 
Dutch took from the natives, | and here they ſeized 
er deſtroyed all the Portugueſe veſſels, when they 
were in full peace with that nation. The other 
towns and villages, which lie in the flat country, are 


high pillars, to preſerve them from the annual flood; 
at which time che inhabitants have no communication 
but by boats, ; Fx ESO ta 
* he natives are of, a middle. fature, * deep 
copper complexion, ' having for the moſt part high 
' cheek bones, flat noſes, and black teeth, though the 
colour of the latter is rathet fictitlous than natural. 

Their ſhining black bair they tie up in a roll, wear- 
ing on, their heads a, white cloth, or ſmall turban, 
They anoint their bodies with oil. 9 their infancy, 
and the men, uſe hardly any other covering than a 
linen cloth: wrapped about their loins. The princes 
and great men, however, wear a veſt, tied with a 
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ſaſh, in which they carry 2 dagger, knife, crice, | 


and other trinkets. People of figure dye the nail; of 
the little finger of the left-hand red, and allow it to 
grow to a great length, 
rather a_ waiſtcoat, cloſe to their bodies, and a pair 


of. breeches, which reach down to the middle of the 


leg, made of ſilk or cotton, having no other head- 
dreſs than a roll to tie their hair, of which ſome 
| curls. hang, on cheir neck. 
they throw a, a looſe piece of linen or muſlin over them, 
with a 8 chain about the neck, which: ! is LAY 
only. ornament. | 

They are an ingenious n 5 dem to be * 
Pane by more refined ſentiments of honour and friend- 
ſhip, than are uſually met with among thoſe who 
have. not attained to; a conſiderable degree of civili- 
zation. They diſcovered. an ardent love of liberty, 
No. 3. 


* 


When they £2 abroad, 


— - 


The women wear a ſhift, 'or | 


are remarkably chaſte, 


ſleep; and, like moſt of the Aſiaties, they fit croſs- 
legged, 
page, and a great many. ſervants to attend them; of 


' have” likewiſe palm wine, arrack, and other ſpirits ; 
in which they ſometimes indulge themſelves, though! 
| contrary to the precepts of- their religion, 
upon carpets at their meals, and eat off diſhes made 
of china, wood, ſilver, or copper, which are ſet before 
| 


them on little low lacquered tables; taking up the 
there is none amongſt them, 


arek, or ſmoak tobacco mixed with ee moſt * 
of the day. 


blow their little poiſohed- darts through. a tube or 
hollow cane, about ſix feet long, which is called a 
generally built with wood or cane, and raiſed. upon ſampit. Fheir armour. conſiſts of a light ſhield: made 


been diſcharged through it, the wound inflicted by 
which is ſaid to be irrecoverably mortal. | 


abounds more with poiſonous plants and herbs, whence 


[ a wild beaſt; being afraid of nothing- but- ſerpents, 


GENERAL TRAVELLER, 
by the brave reſiſtance which they ſo long maintained 


againſt the whole power of the Dutch, being the laſt 
nation in the Indian ſeas who were reduced to their 
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and as the men are ans FRE women 


_ 


ſubjection: 


The furniture of their houſes conſiſts \ chiefly of 
_ carpets, cuſhions, and the couches on which they 


They are particularly fond of a fine equi- 


' whom, if they have not enow of their. own, they 
will hire or borrow, to make up the number, when 


Their food is chiefly rice, fiſh, berbs, fruit, and 


roots; for of fleſh they eat but little, and theit 
principal meal is made in the evening. What they 


drink is tea, coffee, ſherbet, or chocolate, aud they 


They loll 


rice with their bands inſtead of ſpoons, of which 
They chew betel and 


- Young men of condition "PL are taught to ride, 
ſhoot, and handle the crice and: ſcymetar; alſo. to 


of cane, and covered with a buffalo's hide, a ſword; 
dagger, and the ſampit. The latter being furniſned 

with a dagger at the end, ſerves likewiſe as'a ſpear ; 
and is uſed as ſuch,; after the miſſive weapon has 
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T he produce of the iland is rice, ſugar, 3 
the tropical fruits; and pepper plant; but they chiefly 
cultivate the POPPY which affords opium.” There 
are here alſo bamboos, of a great length and thiek- 
neſs, with other kinds of cane; likewiſe cotton trees, 
ebony, calambac, ſanders, and other dying woods, 
with timber proper for building houſes. No country 


is procured the n into _ they. 0 their _ 
and daggers, 
Here are moſt kinds of animals, except indo. 
Monkeys may be ſeen in great numbers, ſome of 
which are as large as maſtiffs, and frequently attack 
'travellers, They hunt in packs, and! will run down 


by which tribe they are often purſued; even to the 
tops of trees, and ſometimes wounded. There are no 
elephants in the iſland, but there is a ſmall breed of 
horſes, on which the natives ride, uſing, inſtead or 

a ſaddle, a painted:cloth, withour ftirrups, -and, for 
a bridle, à cord, to which is faſtened a wooden bit. 
They alſo ride in the ſame way upon oxen and buffaloes. 

The principal manufacture of the couutry is cotton 
"linen, of which the women, who are taught to ſpin 
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and weave, make their own and their huſbands cloaths, |.e 


as well as thoſe of their children. The men make 
their own. arms and utenſils; there being no particular | 
trades, but every family working for themſelves, 


Before the invaſion of the Dutch, Macaſſar had a 


great foreign trade, ſupplying the Moluccas and Banda 
with rice and other proviſions, and taking their nut- 
megs and cloves in return; which they again exported 
to India, Perſia, Arabia, and Egypt. | 
Their common language is the Malayas ; but | 
2 the religion of the iſland being Mahometaniſm, the 
Alcoran is written in Arabic; and in conſequence 
of their principles, the ſame marriage rites, as well | 
as the practice of polygamy and concubinage, prevail 


here as in other Mahometan countries, which will be 


afterwards more enn y mentioned in- „ of 
hs by the Spaniards to diſcover a way to India by the 


Furkey. 


There are no written „ in this country,. except | 


thoſe contained in the Alcoran. The judges, or 
cadis, who are Mahometan prieſts, interpret them, 


and every man pleads his own cauſe. 


In ſeveral caſes, 


the party aggrieved is allowed to do bimſelf juſtice 


as in adultery, ' robbery, and the murder of a relation, 
-- | to Spain, by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, 


when the offender is taken in the fact. 

| Before the conqueſt of the Dutch, the ef mas 
prac by a prince, whoſe authority was. abſolute; 
and the crown deſcended by collateral, not lineal ſuc- 
ceſſion. The forces of the kingdom were a well- 
diſciplined militia, never chargeable ta the govern- 
ment, but when they were called out to actual ſervice, 


The firſt Europeans that invaded them were the Portu- 


gueſe, whom the natives oppoſed with great vigour; 
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but after being afiſted by the Dutch in expelling that 


enemy, they were. at length ſubdued by their auxi- 


liaries, who now exerciſe over them an authority | 


unbecoming the ſpirit of a: free republic, 


_ The iſland of -Gilolo ini n ee 5: e | 
north, and 2 degrees ſouth latitude, and between 125 | Charles the fifth, 350,000 ducats to relinquiſh BEE 


and 128 degrees of eaſt longitude. + The chief tomn 
is Batochina, the name by which the iſland is fre- 
quently called. The climate, ſoil, produce, and in- 
habitants, - differ ſo little from thoſe of nn thet 
they require no particular deſcription, ' 
Ceram is almoſt contiguous, to the. iſlands of. Am | 
. boyna and Banda, while thoſe of Bouro and Bouton 
axe ſituate between Ceram and Macaſſar; in all which) | 
as well as Gilolo, the Dutch have erected fortifi - 
cations, to defend the avenues to the Spice Iſlands. 
From the early mention made. of ſpices in ſacred 
writ, it is evident that the iſlands. which produce 
them were viſited by the people on the continent ok | 
_ Afia, at a very remote period, though they remained; | 
entirely unknown to the Europeans, till the Portu · 
gueſe diſcovered the way to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope. This memorable event happened in the year 
1498, in the reign of Don Emanuel, king of Por- 
tugal, under the conduct of the euterpriſing Vaſes: | 
de Gama, to whom the charge of the expedition was 
entruſted, On his arrival at Calicut in India, the 
admiral .. was oppoſed by the Moors or Arabians, and 


Egyptiatis, who then monopolized the trade of that | 
coaſt. Is ©: eee the eee | 
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equipped a ſtronger fleet, with. which they .made 
| themſelves. maſters of ſeveral places on che continent 
of India. In 16 11, Alboquerque, the Portugueſe 
general, took the cities of Gos and Malucca, after 
which he diſpatched Antonius Ambreus in ſearch of 


luccas, found the two kings of Ternate and Tydore 
engaged in à war; when moſt of the adjacent iſlands 
being in alliance with one or other of them, and each | 
party courting. the friendſhip of the Portugueſe, the 
latter were permitted to build | forts in thoſe terri- 
| tories, where they ſoan eſtabliſhed a ſettlement, as 
they likewiſe did afferwards in the Banda Iſlands, 


megs. This traffic they enjayed without interruption 
till the year 1520, | when Magellan being employed 


weſt, paſſing the ſtraits in South America, which go 


gellan happening to be killed, John Sebaſtian del 
Cano took upon him the command, and eſtabliſhed 
k a factory on the clove/ iſland of Tydore. Leaving 
behind bim ane of his ſhips, he returned in the other 


| with the glory of Tikka the firſt e that 10 

ſurrounded the globe. 

In eonfequence of an 3 de Go was 
nations, confirmed- by, the pope, all the diſcoveries 
"weſtward were allotted to Spain, as were thoſs 
| eaſtward to Portugal. The Spaniards therefore con- 


ſpice trade; Mean time the Portugueſe - demoliſh=. 
ing the Spaniſh: factory upon the iſland of Tydere, 
and making prize of the veſſel which had been left, 
a quarrel enſued between the two nations. The rup- 


ture however was at length accommodated, on the 


| Portugues sgrseing to lend the Spanianda, or rather 


pretenſions, a debt which was never diſcharged. 
| Portugueſe. again enjoyed the ſole trade to the ers 
Iſlands, till fir: Francis Drake paſſing the. Bt aits of 
Magellan, arrived at the iſland of Ternate on the 
; 14th of November; 1379 when' the king of that 
country, weary. of the oppreſſion of the Portugueſe, 
| deficed. his protection, and acknowledged the queen of 
England as. his ſovereign, ſending alſg to her majeſty 
| his ſignet, in canfigmation of his fidelity, The ad- 
| mim encouraged bim in the. hope of returning with 
' greater force, and having taken in a loading of 
cloves, ſet (ail, hy the way of the Cape of Good: 
Hope, for England, | where he arrived on the 3d of 
November, 1580, being then the e Foggy 
| that had ſurrounded the globe. „„ 
| A multiplicity of other objects 2 es the Foglic 
| court, the Indian trade was neglected until the year 
1591, when. the-, captains Lancaſter, Kendal; and 
Raymond, were ſent on a voyage thicher Captaim 
Lancaſter, in one of, the: ſhips; arrived in the Straits 
of Malacca, but loſt his veſſel on his mw oy 
and the other two neuer reached India. 
In 1 596, three: other ſhips were ſome; to ERA 


under the commani if captaia Wood, with the view 


Lane 


the Spice Iflands, This officer arriving at the Me- 


and monopolized the whole trade of cloves and nut- 


by his name, arrived at the Philippines. Here Ma- 


ſidered themſelves as juſtly entitled to a ſhare of the 
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of | opening A commercial ade wich that nation; 
but the whole erw died on the voyage, except four, 
| who were calt away on a ſmall iſland near Hiſpaniola, | 
and murdered by the inhabitants, Notwithſtanding: 
thoſe. diſaſters, however, another effort was ſoon after- 


ing into execution the project of eſtabliſhing a trade 


with the Eaſt Indies. For this purpoſe they formed | 


. themſelves into a company, and were incorporated by 
queen Elizabeth, , by charter dated the zoth of 


December, 1600. Thus protected by the royal au- 1 


thority, they immediately equipped four ſhips, the 
command of which was given to the ſame captain 
Lancaſter above mentioned, now promoted to the rank. 
of admiral. ' They ſet fail from Dartmouth, April aa, 
1601, and arrived at Achin, in the illand of Sumatra, 
June 5, 1602. After taking on board as much ein- 
namon, cloves, and pepper, 'as could be procured 
at that port, and having delivered the queen's letter, 
he. proceeded to Priaman, ap the welt coaſt of Su- 
matra, where he took in a greater lading of cloves. 
and pepper, He next directed his courſe to Bantam, 
in the iſland of Java, where he ſettled a factory; and | 
after diſpatching a veſſel to the Molucca and Banda 
Iſlands, for the purpoſe of likewiſe eſtabliſhing a 
commerce with thoſe parts, he ſet ſail for England, 
| where he arrived on the 1th of September, 1603. 

Mean while the Dutch were not inactive in proſe- 
cuting commercial enterprises of the ſame nature with 
thoſe which now engaged the attention of other 
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to the Dutch, between whom and the Spaniards a war 
at that time ſubſiſted. 4 


In 1602, the Dutch equipped atiothes feet to Todia, 


| under the command of admiral Neccius, who attacked 
the Portugueſe i in the Moluccas the following year, but 4 


without much ſucceſs.” In 1605, however, admiral, 
Van Hagen being diſpatched with-a fleet to the Spice. 


reduced the caſtle of Amboyna, After which he at- 


| tacked a fort belonging to them in the iſland of Tydore, . 


when the magazine of powder blowing up, and deſtroy- 
ing great, part of the wall, the beſieged were forogd 


|to ſurrender,” But during this enterprize, the Spaniards . 


ke the Philippines fitting out a fleet, recovered the forts 
' which the Dutch had taken in the Moluccas. 

The Dutch continuing to purſue their frown, 
object with unremitting ardour, ſent a fleet of men of 
war, with land forces on board, to the Banda 1ands, 
requiring of the orancayas, or- Hates of thoſe lands, 


this requeſt being denied, the Dutch landed a body of 


troops, and maſſacred great numbers of the natives, , 
| who finding it impoſſible to defend themſelves, ſub- 
mitted to the terms which had been demanded. The 
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maritime powers of Europe. In 1 595, the city of | exclude all other nations from any ſhare of their alle, 


Amſterdam fitted out four ſhips, which. arrived next 
year at Bantam, in the iſland of Java,. Here, at the 
inſtigation of the Portugueſe, the governor having 
made priſoners ſome Dutchmen who were on ſhore, 
the ſhips belonging to the latter immediately ſeized 
ſeveral Portugueſe veſſels Which lay in the Harbour, 
and fired upon the town. Sailing afterwards to Jacatra, 
now Batavia, a little to the eaſtward of Bantam, 
they there took in'a cargo of ſpice and other merchan- 
dize, and returned to Holland in Auguſt, I 597. 
The republic, however, incited by the extenſive pro- | 
ſpect of commerce which? now: opened to their view, 
fitted out eight ſhips in 4 1598. under the command of 
admiral Neccius, who arrived the year following at 
Bantam; at which. places logging four of his veſſels 
with pepper, he ſent the other four to trade with the 
Moluccas, Amboyna and. Banda, Where they ſettled 
factories, and having taken on t hoard a cargo of cloves, 
nutmegs, and mace, returned tg Holland in 1600. 
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Encouraged by this ſuccels, | the ſpirit. of enterprize | 


became yet more general among the Dutch, and many 
new companies were eſtabliſhed, for maintaining a 
commerce with India, But: the ſtates fofeſecing the 
great advantage which would accrue to their country, 
from monopolizing the ſpice trade, formed- all+ thoſe 
ſeparate companies into one body, that; they might be 
the more able to contend with ſuch European powers, 
as ſhould attempt to rival them in ſo intereſting a 
branch of commerce. For this purpoſe they proceeded | 
to raiſe a ſtock of fix. millions. of. florins {600,0001 
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the Bandaneſe, under pretence of a treaty, drew the, 
admiral Vanhoof, with ſeveral of his officers, into an 


{ the Daughter which bad lately been committed by the 
enemy. 

Open war being = now 8 on eber the natives 
and the Dutch, the former invited to their afliſtance , 


country to James I. In conſequence of this tranſaction, 
captain Keelyng ſet fail from England on board the 


Hector, and arrived at the iſland of Banda the Sth of ; 


F ebryary, 1608. With the approbation. of the Oran» 
Cayas, he erected here a houſe for the uſe of the 
Engliſh company's factors, and agreed. upon articles; 
of trade; as he likewiſe did with the government of. 
the land of Pooloway, from which he received 225 
' cattees of mace, and 1307 pounds of nutmegs. The 
Dutch admiral, however, ſoon afterwards. landing: 
more men in the iſland of Banda, laid ſiege to the town 
of Sabataca, which he took, and deſtroyed. ſeveral 


quit the iſland, _Keelyng nevertheleſs ſaid at Banda 


till be had taken in his loading of ſpice, whence he, 


proceeded to Bantam, and, having, there eſtabliſhed * 
factory, returned to England i in May, 1600... 
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"tacked the Portugueſe N in thoſe parts, | 
making prizes alſo of their Ahips wherever they wer 
with them, upon the pretext that the kingdoms of 
Spain, and Portugal being under the fame, prince, the : 


| Portugueſe were naturally to be conſidered as enemies 
wards made by the merchants of London, for. carry- | 


ambuſcade, where falling upon them, they retaliated | 


wa 


the Engliſh, who traded thither at that time, accom- | 
panying the invitation. with a formal ſurrender of their 


Ia the year 1616, we find two Engliſh vell:ls again | 
arriving at the Banda Iſlands, under the command of _ 
captain Courthope, when the orancayas of Poolo- 
way and Poolcron ratified the treaty, by which the 


fove- 


Wands, proved more victorious over the enemy, and 


permiſſion to erect a fort on, the iſland of Nero; but 


Bandaneſe veſſels which he found in the harbour; 
commanding the Engliſh captain at the ſame time to 
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ſovereignty of the ind had formerly 5 barten 


to the Engliſh crown; the like” ceſhon being alſo 
made by the iſlands of Roſinaing and Wayre, by their 


teſpective Orancayas, 


Soon after this tranſaction, ſeveral Dutch Thips 


| approached the ifland of Pooleron, and hoiſting a 


bloody flag, ſeemed to threaten an attack on the 
Engliſh veſſels, when the crews of the latter landing 
ſome pieces of cannon, erected a battery with a view 
of commanding the road, Three other large Dutch | 
ſhips arriving in a few days, the Engliſh informed | 
them of the ceſſion which bad, been lately made, 
and demanded that Polloway might be delivered 
up to them, The Dutch, ſo far from pretending 
at that time to any prior grant of. thoſe iſlands, 
ackhowledged they had none; and diſcovering the 


. Engliſh batteries on the ſhore, diſſembled their hoſtile 


intentions. But captain Davis, who commanded 
the Swan, going over to the iſland, of. Ware 
. which was not then in the power of the Dutch, tw 


| ſhips belonging to the latter poured in their broad- ade 


upon him, and after ſome reſiſtance made bim piiſoner, 
in open violation of the peace which ſubliſted between 
the two nations. 

- Aﬀte®the loſs of the Swan, captain Courthope find- 
ing it impracticable to deſend himſelf "againſt the Dutch | 
at fea, landed, his guns, and erected a fort on the more, 
with the defign of maintaining bis ſecurity, till he 
ſhould be reinforced. from England, or Bantam. But 
his men deſerting, carried the ſhip to the Dutch, 


who plundered, it of. every. thing that was | valuable; | 


and threw the Teſt, over- board. The men they loaded 
with irons, impriſoned, them i in the moſſ horrible. dun- 


geons, and, wantonly treated, them with every brutal | 


mark of indignity that bold reflect reproach, on the 
Engliſh name. Captain Courthope, ip this ſituation, 
diſpatched Mr, Spurway, faQtor- to the Eaſt. India 
company, to Bantam, with ſeveral, of the orancayes 
of the Banda Iſlands, to repreſent the ſtate of affairs 
to the factory at that place. But they not being in 
a condition to afford any aſſiſtance, Mr. Spurway |, 
wrote to the company in England, informing them 
of the outrages that bad been committed, and 
ſtrongly urging. the neceſlity of. the interpolitign 
of government, both for retrieving the honour of the 
nation, which hat been ſo flagrantly violated, and. 
for maintaining polleſion of the Spice Iflands, which 
muſt otherwiſe entirely be 1p. 
This outrage” committed. by the Dutch; was fuc- 
ceeded by another in March following, when with 


four lasge ſhips they attacked two Engliſh vellels, 


that had come within ſight of, the port of Pooleron; F 
on which occaſion the latter were taken, after a ſmart | 
engagement which laſted, ſeven hours, and. many of 
the crew were afterwards maſſacred. i .in cold. blood, 
Notwithſtanding | all, thoſe misfortunes, the gives 
continued faithful to the Engliſh, and maintained the 


town of Lanter, in oppoſition to the Whole force of 


the invaders, whom they frequently artacked with | 
ſycceſs. They were animated to this reſiſlance, not 


| only by their hatred, of the. Dyteh, but by the gallant 


—_ of 16h 88 'Courthope, who i in » January, I 61 8, 
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add an expreſs from fir homie Dale, commander 
of a ſtrong fleet of Engliſh ſhips, informing him that 
he was arrived at Bantam, and, bad defeated, the Dutch 
fleet, which he had compelled t to quit the coaſt of Java; 
adding that he would. be ſpeedily with him at Banda, 
and oblige the Hollanders to relinquiſh their unjuſtifi- 
able enterprize, In expeQation, of thoſe ſuccours, ag 
well, as others from England, a complete year had 
elapſed, when news was received, that fir Thomas 
Dale was dead, and that che reſt of the captains being 
divided among "themſelves, had diſperſed to ſeveral 
parts of India, by which anaceountable conduct, | 
ſeven of their ſhips. had, been taken by the, enemy. 
In ſpight of this mortifying diſappointment, and. the 
ſcarcity of. . 1 the brave Courthope. reſolved 
to defend, his little garriſon at Pooleron to the laſt 
extremity, the fortifications of which he repaired and | 
improved. in the moſt adyantageous manner. poſſible, 
But unfortunately, - as this gallant commander. Was 
going over to one of the neighbouring iſlands to regur 
late ſome affairs, he was met by two Dutch, veſſels on 


| the 26th of. OQtoher, 1619, when, after an obſlinate 


defence, receiving a ſhot in the breaſt, he threw him- 


: ſelf in the fra, whether with, the view of (wimmiog, to 


the ſhore, or to prevent his falling alive into the hands 
of the Dutch, is uncertain, He periſhed howeyer on 
the occaſion, leaving behind. him a name Which, for. 
"heroic courage, and, an, inviolable attachment, to. the 
intereſt, of his country, has, never. heen, bud 18 *. 
any of the moſt celebrated commanders, 1 

In conſequence. of this fatal event, Mr, Hayes, with. 
the conſent both of the Engliſh and Bandaneſe,, took. 
upon him the command of the fort of Poolergn, . and. 
two or , three days after intercepted a Dutch packet, 
by Which it appeared that a treaty. of peace bad been 
concluded between England and, Holland, in relation 
to the ſpiee trade. This important information, he. 
immediately diſpatched to the Dutch governor at Nero, 
that he might have no pretence for committing any 
farther acts of hoſlility. The latter, however, whh- 
out payipg the ſmalleſt, regard to this intelligence, 
required, the Randaneſe to acknowledge. themſelves 
| ſubjeQ, to the United States, which the natives re- 
fuſing, the Dutch hoiſted . red flag, . and attacked 
the town of Lantor; but they were again repulſed by. 
"hy Bandaneſe, who cut, many. of them to Aan, 
the purſuit, | 

In F cbruary, Pho” notwithſtanding the treaty. above. 
mentioned, another Dutch fleet, arrived, in the indian 
ſeas, with land forces on board, for. the purpoſe, of . 
making an entire conqueſt. of the. Spice Iflands. The 
| orancayas refuſing to furrender, the town of. Lantor, to 
this armament, the admiral took the pace, | by. ſtorm, 


and having plundered and maſſacred many of. the 


4" 


| natives, reduced it to aſhes, Aﬀter wreaking his, re- 


ſentmene on the Englih factors, in the moſt ur unmaply 
| and. illiberal manner, by corporal. ſeverities, he. cauſed. 
them to be tied | hand, and foot, and, carried 3 board 
bis hips, where they. were, laid in, "irons, He - then 
ſeized, their effects, conſiſting of 23,000 weight of 
' mace, and 120,000, weight of nutmegs, beides their 


money, cloth, and other merchandize. 3 4 
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The Dutch next proceeded to attack Pooleron, 
' threatening the natives with inevitable ruin, if they did 
not immediately ſurrender, They anſwered, they were 
ſubjects of the king of England; and as there was 
peace between the two nations, they hoped the Hol- | 
landers would not now commit any acts of hoſtility; | 
but if the Engliſh. neglected to defend them, they 
muſt of neceſſity ſubmit. In conſequence of this de- 
claration, the Dutch took poſſeſſion of the iſland; and 
cauſed the natives to demoliſh the fortifications, while | 
the Engliſh tamely ſuffered themſelves to be idle ſpec- | 
tators of the havock, from an opinion that they oughe | 
not to act in a hoſtile manner, as peace had lately been | 
ratified in Europe between their nation and the Dutch. 
Mean while the aggreſſors compelled all the other 
iſlands to ſubmit to their dominion, prohibiting like- 
wiſe the- natives, under the ſevereſt penalties; from 
felling any more ſpice to the Engliſh, They even re- | 
ſtrained not from ſacrificing to their cruelty, thoſe 
among the orancayas or magiſtrates, who had diſco- 
vered the greateſt attachment to their rivals, cauſing 
them to be inhumanly maſſacred in cold blood, under 
pretence that they were in a conſpiracy againſt the 
rights of the republic. 
The treaty which had been concluded by the Engliſh 
and Dutch, was not that of a pacification, as no acts 
of hoſtility had preceded between the two nations in 
Europe, but a treaty of commerce between the Engliſh 
and Dutch Eaſt-India companies, mutually ratified 
by the ſovereign power of each country, and in the 
framing of which, the intereſts of the Farther were 
apparently relinquiſhed by a weak or corrupt admi- | 
niftration, by whom the articles had been diQated. 
By this treaty, it was agreed that the Engliſh ſhould 
enjoy only a third ſhare of the trade to the Moluecas 
and Banda, but yet bear half the expence in defend- 
ing that commerce. It was alfo ſtipulated; that each 
party ſhonld remain in poſſeſſion of the towns and forts 
| which they reſpecti vely held at that time. The treaty 
| was ſigned the 7th, and ratified at London on the 
| 2Gth of July, 1619. 

The Engliſh Eaſt-India company, not doubting the 
deſign of the Dutch to perform their nadir 7] 
tract ſo advantageous to the republic, proceeded to 
ſettle factories in the Moluccas, Amboyna, and 
Banda, with a view of carrying on the trade in the 
Kipulated proportion, It is evident, however, from 
| the repeated outrages of the Dutch, already mentioned, 

that from the beginning they never entertained any 
reſolution of preſerving the treaty inviolatez and 
this is farther confirmed by the horrible tranſactions 
at Amboyna, which happened in leſs than three years 

after. 
In order to give the more ebene e to che 
violent ſeizure which they meditated of the ifland of 
Amboyna, they made uſe of the ſtale pretext of | 
'a confpiracy being formed by the Engliſh and 
Japoneſe, to diſpoſſeſs them of one of their forts in 
this place, The plot, it was alledged, had been 
conſeſſed by a Japaneſe and Portugueſe in the Engliſh | 
fervice, who were moſt inhumanly tortured, till they | 
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might favour the ſecret deſign of thoſe cruel inquſſitors, 


taking the miſerable victims down from the boards 


ſhould anſwer i in the n * as ; 
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Upon the injurious evidence of this conſtrained decla- 
ration, they immediately agcuſed the..Engliſh, factors 
of the pretended conſpiracy. Some of them they im- 
priſoned, and others they loaded with irons; and ſent 
on board their ſhips; ſeizing, at the ſame time. all the. 
Engliſh merchandize, with, theit writings and b 
Theſe. acts of violence were followed by, a ſcene of 
horror unexampled in the puniſhment of the moſt atro+ | 
cious offenders. Some of the factors they tortured, 
by compelling. them to ſwallow. water, till their 
bodies were diſtended to the utmoſt pitch, Then 


1 they had been; faſtened, and cauſing them 
to diſgorge the water, if they did not  acknow= 


| ledge: the imputed _ the proceſs. of torture was 


repeated. | N 
Others of the Engliſh they conſumed. by burning 


them gradually from the feet upwards, in order te 


extort the confeſſion of a conſpiracy, which was only 
pretended by the infernal policy of thoſe ſavage tore 
mentors. Some had the nails of the fingers and toes 
torn off, and in ſome they made holes in their. breaſks; 
filling the cavities with inſlammable materials, to 
which they afterwards put fire. Thoſe who did not 
expire under the agonies of torture, were aun 
to the hands of the executione. 

The eee. Wie -juvicaded ane ing 
equally . void of probability and truth. The Dutch 
had a garriſon of three hundred men in the fort, be- 
ſides the burghers in the town, and ſeveral other forts 
and garriſons in the iſland, while the number of the 
Engliſh. did not amount to twenty men; nor were even 
thoſe provided with arms or ammunition, to effect 
ſuch a defign as that with which they were charged. 
'Fhere likewiſe was not one Engliſh veſſel in the 
harbour,. whereas the Dutch had eight ſhips riding 
near the town: neither, when the Dutch broke open 
the deſks and trunks of the factors, was there found 
a ſingle paper or letter, which could be conſtrued into 
the moſt diſtant relation to any conſpiracy, Add to 
all this, that ſuch of the unhappy ſufferers as could 
ſpeak to be heard, declared in the moſt ſolemn manner 
their innorence r | the” plot wh oy. 


charged. - 


The whole of the tranſaQion affords the moſt irre- 
fragable teſtimony that it was founded entirely upon 


a political fiction of the Hollanders, who had them- 
ſelves formed the deſign of monopolizing the trade of 


the Spice Iſlands; for the accompliſhment of which 


| they perpetrated, about the ſame time, a fimilar tra- 


| gedy at Pooleron, where they put to the torture a 
hundred and fixty-two of the natives, whom they 


likewiſe charged with a pretended conſpiracy, It may 
| juſtly be reckoned ſingular in the fortune of this com- 


mercial republie, that they have ever ſince been per- 
mitted to enjoy in peace thoſe invaluable iſlands, which 


were originally obtained by ſuch atrocious inftinge- 


ments of humanity, and the laws of nations, as will 
ſtain the Dutch annals, to 7 e with in- EY 
delible 1 : / 
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of the climate. 
| From September to April the winds bak ain indians, | | 


id, * 


n My 


oy the Sunda Iflends, New Guinea, and New Holland, 


| with the Nicobar, and Adaman Jana. 


HE Sunda Iflands are fo denominated from lying 
near the ftraits of that name, and the principal 


| of them may be reduced to Borneo, ee R and 


Jan, © oy 
B 0 R N E ©. 
Tube iſland of Borneo is fituate in che Indian Ocean, 


between 57 and 4 degrees north, and 4 degrees ſouth 
latitude, and between 107 and 117 degrees of caſt 


longitude. It is reckoned the largeſt iſland in the 


world, being about ſeven hundred miles long, and 
near as much broad. As the ſun is here vertical a 


_ _ conſiderable time, the air muſt of conſequence be hot. 
It is qualified however by the rains, which continue 


upwards of fix months every year, laying the flat coun- 


try under water, and by the ſea breezes, which blow 


through the day. On the ſubſiding of the waters, 
the coaſts are annually flooded for ſeveral hundred 


miles; when the ſurface being covered with mud, 
and the ſun ſhining upon it with perpendicular rays, 


thick fogs are uſually occafioned, which are not di- 
ſperſed till nine in the morning. This ſeaſon is alſo 
rendered particularly diſagreeable by an offenſive ſmell, 


. ariſing from the putrid vermin and inſects which have 
been left behind by the waters. Beſides thoſe diſ- 
advantages, the hotteſt days are generally fucceeded 


by chilling winds, which greatly affect the ſalubrity 


and this is the rainy ſeaſon, there hardly being two 
hours fair weather in the four and twenty, and the 
whole melancholy period likewiſe accompanied with 
terrible ſtorms of thunder. Even during the other 


months of the year, dee ee 
at the riſing of the ſea breeze, + 4 


The interior part of Borneo is mountainous and 
woody, but round the whole iſland the coaſt is flat 


and level, producing likewiſe extenſive foreſts of ex- 


cellent timber. The chief rivers are Banjar, Tatas, 


Java, Succadanea, and Borneo; the former of which | 


is navigable for ſeveral hundred miles, 
The produce of this iſland is rice, cocoa nuts, 


_ oranges, citrons, plantains, melons, banana, pine- 


apples, mangoes, and all kinds of tropical fruits; 
with cottons, . canes, rattans, and plenty of very fine 
timber; to which may be added, gold, precious ſtones, 


[ſome iron mines, camphire, bezoar, load-ſtone, and 


pepper. Of this there are three kinds, the firſt and 
beſt of which is the Molucca, or Lont pepper; the 


ſecond is called Caytongee pepper, and the other 


Negaree, which is the worſt ſort, but in the greateſt 


plenty. This ſpecies of pepper is ſmall, hollow, and 
| light. The white pepper is ſaid to grow on the ſame 


tree which produces the black, but the former bears 
double the price. It is conjectured to be the beſt of 


1 


| 


the fruit which ous of itſelf, and is FO by the | taught to game by the Chineſe . 
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poor people in ſmall quantities, before it changes its 


colour; but of this we are not informed with certainty. 
There are here the ſame animals as on the continent 
of India, ſuch as elephants, buffaloes, deer, &c. 
but the moſt remarkable animal, and which is almoſt 
peculiar to this iſland, is the celebrated oran- outang, 
or man of the woods, which is reckoned by ſome 
naturaliſts to be of the human ſpecies, but ſeems to 
belong more properly to that of the monkies. He is 
uſually deſcribed as being near fix feet high. He 
walks upon his hinder legs, has no tail, but a face 
which reſembles the human, and with hair only on 
the ſame parts of the body that are be d in 
men by that covering. 
The natives of Borneo conſiſt of rwo different claſſes 
of people, namely the Banjareens and Byayos; the 
former of whom inhabit the ſea coaſts, and the latter 
the mountainous parts of the iſland, The Banjareens 
are of a low ſtature, very ſwarthy, with bad features, 
reſembling moſt the negroes of Guinea, but their 
complexions not ſo dark. They are well propor- 
tioned, however, and have black hair, which is kept 
continually ſhining with greaſe, The features and 


\ complexion of the women are much better than thoſe 


of the men, be ben are n to move with (0908 
grace. | 

The common 1 wear no 1 0 lt A 
bit of clath, which hangs down before from a girdle, 
and a. piece of linen tied about their heads. The 
better ſort of the inhabitants however wear drawers, 
but no ſhirt; and on days of ceremony they appear 
in a veſt of red or blue filk, with a piece of ſilk or 
fine linen tied round their loins, and looſely thrown 


| over their left ſhoulder, ' Their legs and feet are bare; 


their hair is bound up in a roll, and a piece of muſlin - 
or callico tied over it. When they go abroad, they 
always carry a exice or dagger in their ſaſh, and are 
reputed to be a hoſpitable and friendly people. 

The Byayos or mountaineers are much larger bodied 
men than the former, and on account of their more 
active life, are likewiſe far ſuperior in point of ſtrength, 
They generally go naked as the Banjareens, but paint 
their bodies blue, and like other inhabitants of the hot 
climates, anoint themſelves with oil, Auch ſmells ex- 
tremely offenſive, _ 

With reſpe& to the food of the e of this's coun- 


try, it chiefly conſiſts of rice; but they likewiſe. eat 
veniſon, fiſh, fowl, and almoſt all kinds of meat, ex- 


cept hog's fleſh... Perſons of diſtinction are ſerved in 
gold or ſilver plate, but others uſe only braſs or earthen 
diſhes, - It is univerſally the cuſtom to ſit eroſs-legged 
upon mats or carpets at their meals, and almoſt the 
whole day, chewing betel. and arek, or ſmoaking to · 


| bacco, which is mixed with opium, and greatly uſed 


by both ſexes. They are. ſo, much addicted to this 
practice, that they often continue it till they become 
ſtupid. The whole company uſually ſmoak with one 
pipe, which after paſſing through the. ſervice of the 
maſter of the feaſt, is lent to the reſt; in order. Their 
rural ſports. are hunting, ſhooting, and fiſhing; , but 
they ſometimes perform rude comedies, and have n 
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Their common mode of ſalutation is the ſalam, or 
lifting their hands to their heads, and bowing their 
bodies a little; but before their princes they throw 


themſelves. proſtrate on the ground. No perſon pre- 
ſumes to ſpeak to a ſuperior without being deſired. 


In the level country, they uſually travel in covered 
boats upon the rivers; but the great men, who live in 
the interior parts, make uſe of elephants or horſes. 
The Banjareens are generally Mahometans, and the 
Byayos all pagans, differing little in their rites. from 
the ſame religion on the continent. Both tribes of 
the inhabitants are extremely ſuperſtitious, pretending 
to charm away diſeaſes, to foretell future events, and 
the like, each alſo allowing a plurality of wives and 
concubines, Their arnis are the crice or dagger, with 
the lance, and the weapon called the ſampit, formerly 
mentioned in the account of Celebes. | 4. 
The chief town in Borneo was formerly Banjar 
Maſſeen, which once lay about twelve miles up the 
Banjar, and was built on floats: or rafts in the river, 
but it is now removed to Tatas, fix. miles farther 
from the eoaſt. This floating capital forms one long 
ſtreet; each houſe conſiſting only of a ſingle floor, 
divided into apartments, according to the number of 
the family. The walls and partitions are made of 
ſplit cane, and the roofs covered with palm branches, 
the eaves reaching within ſive feet of the bottom, to 
defend them from the heat of the ſun. 
houſes lie at anchor, and are faſtened together with 
hooks and rings, but joined in ſuch a manner as to 
be eaſily detached, upon the alarm of a fire having 
broke out in any part of the town. - The tide of ebb 
is ſo ſtrong at Tatas, that ſometimes the houſes on 
thoſe floats break looſe from their moorings, and are 
driven out to ſea. Beſides the floating town which is 
ſtationed in this part of the river, there is one built 
of more ſubſtantial materials on ſhore, and others that 
ſtand upon pillars, ſeveral feet above the ſurface, and 
have no communication but by boats during the rainy 
ſeaſon. 
Caytongee, now the reſidence of the greateſt prince 
in the iſland, and lying about two hundred miles up 
the river Banjar; Metapora, about ten miles from the 
former, the abode of the prince of Negaree, where 
there is a good magazine of fire arms, and ſome great 
guns mounted before the gates of the palace; 
Borneo, ſituate on a fine bay of the ſea, in the north 
| welt part of the iſland, once the reſidence of the moſt 
powerful prince in the country, but now a place of 
little trade; and Succadanea, lying in a commodious 
bay in the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, and formerly 
more reſorted to by the Ane than . other 


6 
The iſland of. Borneo i is ; divided into a | great. many 


governments, Which have each their ſultan, or ſove- 


reign, the moſt powerful, at preſent being the emperor 
of Caytongee, in whoſe territories .lies, the greateſt part | 
of the pepper plantations, whither. a multitude of 
foreign merchants . reſort eyery year for, this commg-, 
dity. Here are no, ſhips, of war, and but few trading 
- veſſels. belonging to the country. Some however they 
Roms which, like . in the Ladrone 22 will 


* 
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GENERAL TRAVELLER. 


The ſeveral | 


The moſt noted towns next to Tatas are | 


| Gail above twenty miles an hour. The land forces 
of the ſultan conſiſt of militia, embodied as. neceſſity 


in an eminent degree, they are far from being for- 
midable; and the fortifications of the towns and caſtles 
are likewiſe too weak to afford defenee. 

The commodities chiefly imported from 3 by 


the Europeans are, pepper, gold, diamonds, camphire, 
bezoar, aloes,, maſtick and other gums; and thoſe 


moſt proper to be carried thither; beſides bulllon and 


iron bars, ſmall ſteel bars, hangers, nails, red leather 
boots, ſpeRacles, . clock=work, ſmall arms with braſs 
mountings, horſe piſtols, We Tr ral, 
and looking-glaſſes. | 

It is imagined that the trade to . might be 
rendered as adyantageous as that to any other 
country of India, by means of the China fleet which 
lies here great part of year, and could ſupply the 


cheap as at Canton; eſpecially, conſidering. the far 
greater length of the voyage to China, with the 
cuſtoms, port charges, and extortions of the revenue 
officers, with which it is attended. Here the Europeans 
alſo meet with the Macaſſar praws, which, notwith- 
ſtanding. all; the vigilance of the Dutch, bring - hither 
cloves, nutmegs, mace, gambuge, caflia, aloes wood; 
and many other ſorts of rich merchandi ize, 

In the beginning of the preſent century, an attempt 
was made by the Engliſh. to eſtabliſh a factory in this 
iſland ; but through the miſmanagement of thoſe, who 
were appointed to conduct it, the deſign proved abor- 
tive. Should the project be revived, however, and 
more prudent meaſures adopted, it probably might, be 
carried into execution with RO: and luca. 
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between 51 degrees north, and 54 degrees ſouth lati- 
tude, and between 93 and 104 degrees of eaſt longi= 
tude ; being nine hundred miles in length, and about 
one hundred and fifty i in breadth. The air in this iſland 
is generally unhealthy near the coaſt, not only on 
account of the great heat and moiſture, but of the 
ſudden viciflitudes from ſultry heat in the day-time, 


of inſalubrity may be added, the ſalt ſtinking ouze, 
which, emits, an extremely noxious vapour, ſo injurious 
F it ſeldom ſurvive three years. A chain of mountains 
extends. along the whole length of the country, from 
the north-weſt to. the ſouth-eaſt, where the air is con- 
ſiderabl „ more. wholeſome than. in. the ſkirts. of the 
iſland ;. and. about forty miles ſouth-eaſt of Bencoolen, 


mile in height perpendicular. Here are a great many 
(wall, rivers, but few of them navigable much beyond 
their mouths, on account of the rapidity with which 
they are precipitated from the mountains, , The rainy 
ſeaſon, as in moſt eee, * * equinoQial, Fo 
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requires. But poſſeſſing neither diſcipline nor courage 


treaſure, are ſmall cannon, from a hundred to two 
hundred weight, lead; calimancoes, cutlery Wares, 


merchants. with the goods of that empire, almoſt as 


to cold. chilling winds in the night... To thoſe. cauſes 


particularly to foreigners, that. ſuch. as are expoſed. to 


there is a mountain called Singledemond, which, i is a 


* 
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tinues upwards of fix months every year, and no where 
with greater violence: The waters of all the rivers 
_ which overflow the low countries are foul and un- 
wholeſome, not fit to be drank till they have been boiled 
and fertled, and been farther corrected by an infuſion 
of tea or ſome other herb; a eireumſtance which adds | 
The produce of Sumatra is pepper, rice, ſugar, 

cutiphire, gold · duſt, bezoar, canes, and cotton. Their | 
frutits are chen · nuts, limes, oranges, mangoes, plan- 
taitis, guavas, jacks, durions, pine · apples, mango- 
ſteens, ahd4 fuch others as ate indigenous in the tro- 
plcal climates. Here are alſo melons, peas, beans, 
potatoes, yams, radiſhes, and plenty of all kinds of 
garden-ftuff, The iffand likewife produces a plant 
called bang, which nearly reſembles hemp, and being | 
taken in infuſion, exhilirates the ſpirits, ſometimes 
even to à degree of madneſs; on which account it is 
uſed by the natives before they go to battle, with the 
ume view as opium by the Turks. 
The ſtaple commodity of this iſlatid, next to 6 858, 
is pepper, of which none produces greater abundance. 
This plant is cultivated in the level plains, near the 
banks of vers. The ſtalk being flender, it is ſup- 
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and their moſques ſo meanly. built, that many of them 
are no better than cottapes;- The inhabitants of the 
mountains are pagans, who are ſaid to venerate a bull, 
as one of the objects of their worſhip;- on wane ace- 
count they abſtain from eating of beef. 

Tue Mahometans ſpeak and write the Malayant 
tongue; but the mountaineers have a language peculiat 
to theniſelves, The former write from the right hand 
to the left, uſing ink and a coarſe brown paper; but 
the latter proceed in the' contrary” direction, and en- 
grave with a ſtile on the outſide of a bamboo cane. ; 

Sumatra is divided into à great number of different 
kingdoms ot ſtates, among Which that of Achen is 
the moſt conſiderable. The capital of this kingdom, 
and of the whole” land, is a town of the ſame name, 
ſituate in 5 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, and 
in 93 degrees 30 minutes eaſt longitude. It ſtands 
in 4 plain; at the diſtance of a mile from the ſea, In 
cireumference it is about à mile and a half, defended 


by a' few ſmalf forts, but chiefly by che woods and bogs 


with Which it is furrounded- The middle is occupied 
by the king's palace, round which, inſtead of a wall, 
there are great banks of earth, planted with canes and 
reeds,” that render the place inacceſſible. A rivulet 


ported by a thorny tree, and the berries hang from it 
in clüſters, in the fame manner as thoſe of the elder. 
The vide piodiices no fruit till thi fourth year, and 
increaſes, After Which period the crop declines, and 
about the tenth year totally ceaſes. The ufual time of 
gathering the crop is about MEAS but there 
is 4 ſmall crop in Merch, 

The animals in Sumatra 4e a fn bred ef Horſes, 
buffaloes, deer, goats, hops, tygers, monkies, ſquirrels, 
guanoes, poreupines, alligators, ſerpents, ſcorpions, 
with muſketbes and other inſects. Here are alſo hens, 
ducks, and other poultry; with pigeons, parrots, 
paraquets, maccaws, and ſtall birds. Sea and river 
fiſh are likewiſe in great plenty, Elephants, though 
ſome they have, are faid not to be natives of the 
hand. 

In their perſons and habits the natives of Sumatra 
very much reſemble thoſe of Borneo. They are of a 
moderate ſtature, and ſwarthy complexion, with black 
hair and eyes, flat noſes, and high cheek bones. 
Beſides + anointing their bodies with oil, they die their 
teeth black, and let ſome of the nails of the left hand 
grow as long as their fingers, ſcraping them till they 
become tranſparent, and tinging them with vermillion. 
Round their heads they generally tie a piece of blue 
or White linen, of wear 4 cap not much unlike the | 
crown of 4 hat. Phe better fort wear drawers or 
breeches, with 2 piete of callico or filk wrapped about 
their lind, and thrown over the left ſhoulder, They | 


| 


| 


Wear anale in the towns, but ufually travel bare-foot. | 


In reſpect of genius and diſpolition, they are reckoned 
2 heavy and indolent. 
Rice generally nen ne Pals gert r their 
det, wich which they ear ſoop made of fleſh or fiſh, 
2nd a very little meat high ſeaſoned. © 
| The Mahonietan religion is profeſled wider all the in 


runs through the city, lined with ae in | which tho 
inhabitants ufunlly bathe. i 

It is computed that this cep drt * 0 
of ſeren chouſund houſes, which- ate generally de- 
tached at a little diſtanee from eack other, and ſur- 
roufidet with palliſadoes ; except in ſome ſtreets where 
the markets are kept, or where foreigners inhabit, 
who chooſe their didllings to be more contiguous; 
as 4 ſecurity againſt theft and robberies, which are 
here very frequent. Moſt of the houſes are erected 
upon pillars, ten feet high, the waters overflowing the 
ftreets in the rainy ſeaſon, They are built of ſplit cane 
or bamboo, with which they are alfo flopred; every 
houſe being accommodated with a ſtone vault, to ſerve 
as a ' repoſitory for their moſt valuable effects, which 
would 6therwiſe be frequently expoſed to the injuries 
of fire, Factors both from the European and Aſiatic 
countries reſide here, but the nn are far the 
moſt numerous. 

Thirty miles eaſt of Achen is Stans Pedit, beyond 
Which, farther to the ſouth- eaſt, lie Pacim and Dely, 
once thpitals of kingdoms, but now extremely declined, 
On the eaſt coaſt are the towns of Polambam and 
 Jaiby, the latter of which, ſituate on a river about 
| fifty, miles from the ſea, is the'epitul of all the Dutch 
ſettlements on this coaſt. 

Procreding from the ſouth ir ater 
Sumatta, the firſt ſettlement we meet with is Sillebar, 
which ſtands at the mouth of a river on a fine bay, 
in about four degrees of ſouth latitude. 

At à little diſtance thence is Binedolen, the prin- 
cipal' Enghfh ſettlement on the coaſt. This town, 


Which is extremely unhealthy, is two mites in cir- 


cumference, inhabited chiefly by the natives; the 
Engliſh, (Chineſe, and Portuguefe, having each their 


adi quarters. It was taken by the French 
2 6777 w, apa tunes N a ou N. 
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Ale of Sulu. but the people urs not great * 
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T hree miles from Bencoolen, ſtands fort Marlbo- 


rough, in a dry elevated fituation, and therefore much 
Northward on this coaſt | 


more healthy than the former, 
there are. ſeveral other port towns, particularly Ban- 


tall, likewiſe an Engliſh ſettlement; Indrapour and 
Padang, Dutch ſettlements, with Tecon and Paſla- 


man, almoſt under the equinoctial. 

In the north part of Sumatra, there are ſeveral oran- 
cayas or great lords, who exerciſe ſovereign authority 
in their reſpective territories, but acknowledge the 
king of Achen as their ſuperior. The throne of this 
prince is hereditary, not elective; yet he can nomi- 
nate to the ſucceſſion one of bis younger children, 
in preference to the eldeſt ſon, even though the latter 
be born of a wife, and the other of a concubine, 
The ſouth part of the iſland is likewiſe divided into a 
great number of ſmall territories, which are governed 
by their reſpective pangarans or rajahs, with the advice 
of the proatens or principal men of the ſtate, There 
are ſome towns upon the coaſt veſted with ſovereign 
power, and governed by their own magiſtrates, called 
datos, whoſe juriſdiction is totally independent of the 
. pangarans or rajahs. Twelve citizens of this claſs 
prefide over Bencoolen, and four have the direction 
of Sillebar., The inhabitants of the mountains ac- 


knowledge ſubjection to the chiefs of their reſpective 


tribes, who, though mutually independent of each 
other, maintain a firm alliance, for the preſervation 
of their common ſecurity, agaĩnſt the numerous 1 715 
which ſurround them, 7:3 

In reſpect of military force, the cation of 
Sumatra is exactly the ſame with that of Borneo; none 


of the princes having any ſtanding army, a few 


guards excepted, but depending entirely upon the 
militia; under which denomination are included all 
the men capable of bearing arms, who are obliged, 


whenever they are ſummoned, to repair to the ſtandard | 


of their leader. 
There appears to'be no written laws in a this country, 


except thoſe of the Alcoran, and the comments by the | 


prieſts, which are only received among the Mahometan 
part of the inhabitants; the decifions in other caſes 
being governed by cuſtom and precedents, For mur- 
der and adultery,. the uſual puniſhment is death, 
which is not inflicted by a profeſſed executioner, but 
Jointly by every perſon who happens to be within reach 
of the criminal; and the common weapon is a crice or 
dagger. 


fingers or toes, or ſometimes of the limbs, according 
to the aggravation of the crime; but for the third 


tranſgreſſion of this kind, the delinquent is put to 


death, by beheading, impaling, or the like, 
Among the foreigners that reſort to Sumatra for-the 


ſake of traffic, the Chineſe are the moſt numerous. 
Ten or twelve ſail of their junks arrive here annually 
in the month of June, which bring with them rice 
In this fleet there 


and other produce of the country. 
likewiſe comes a number of artizans, who immediately 
80 to work in making tables, cabinets, . and cheſts 
of drawers, with various other articles of houſhold 
No. 4. 


Women, however, for capital offences, are 
ſtrangled with the bow-ſtring. Theft is for the moſt | 
part puniſhed either with the amputation of the ; 
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| furniture, utenſils and toys, Which thiy expoſe t6 ſale 
in one of\the ſtreets of Achen, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Chineſe camp. Tue fair continues for 
three or four months of the year, during which time 
it is greatly crouded, not only by the natives but the 
Europeans, who reſort hither to drink hockſhew, 
a kind of ſtrong. beer made of wheat, and preferred 


by ſtrangers to any liquor which the country affords. 


The pepper brought to the Engliſh factory at Ben- 
coolen grows in the territories of two rajahs, or Indian 
princes, one of whom has his capital at Singledemond, 
ten miles north of the ſettlement, and the other at 
Buſar, about as far eaſt from the ſame. Both theſe 
have houſes at Bencoolen, whete they reſide occaſion- 
ally when they have any buſineſs to tranſact with our 
people, who pay them two ſoocas, or half à dollar 
cuſtom for every bahar; containing five hundred and 
ſixty pounds weight of pepper. In conſideration of 
this acknowledgment; the rajahs undertake to promote 
the cultivation of the commodity, and to bring their 


fruit to the Engliſh factories. When the pepper is 
' weighed and delivered to the purchaſers, it is paid for 


at the rate of ten molocos or Spaniſh dollars for every 
babar: 

The iſland of Sumatra i is footed by ſome to be the 
Ophir mentioned. in ſeripture, whence Solomon im- 
ported his gold. It is certain, however, from the 
Mahometan religion being eſtabliſlied on the coaſts, - 
that the Arabians afterwards traded hither, though 
no account is to be found of the commercial tranſ- 
actions of the country, till it was diſcovered by the 
Portugueſe, about the year 1 500 of the Chriſtian zra, 
who enjoyed the excluſive traffic with this, and the ad- 
Jacent iſlands, during almoſt ws whole Aucceeding 
century, 

In the year 1600, the Englith Faſt-India company 
having'obtained a charter, impowering them to trade to 
thoſe parts, they fitted out four ſhips for Sumatra, 
which arrived at Achen on the 5th of June, 1602, 
carrying with them a letter from queen Elizabeth to 
the king of that country. This overture of commenc- 
ing a traffic between the two nations was received by 
the latter with particular marks of cordiality,- in con- 
ſequence of which the Engliſh ereQed ſeveral forts in 
the iſland, and continued to carry on the trade without 
interruption, till the beginning of the preſent century, 
In the year 1719, however, the natives formed a re- 
ſolution of driving the Engliſh from their coaſts; 
being induced to this meaſure by ſome impolitic acts 
of violence exerciſed by the governor of Bencoolen, 
who put in the ſtocks two rajahs or ſovereign princes 
in that neighbourhood, becauſe their people had not 
brought down pepper to the fort ſo quickly as he ex- 
peed. An'inſurreQion immediately ſucceeded, which 
was begun by ſetting fire to the company's plantations, 
when there being only a hundred and twenty- five 
Engliſh in the fort, moſt of them unexperienced or 
diſabled men, it was judged proper for the company's 
ſervice, to put their treaſure on board a veſſel which 
then lay in the road. The greater part of the garri- 
ſon likewiſe embarking ſaved their lives, while thoſe 


who could not effectuate their eſcape, were cut to 
L : pieces 
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A year had not elapſed, boa 
Engliſh | 
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pieces by the enemy. 
ever, after this unfortunate event, when the 


were again invited by the natives to return to their 


ſettlements on the iſland, with the view of preventing 
it from becoming a prey to the Dutch, the ſeverity of 
© whoſe government they dreaded more than that of the 
other. The propoſal was accordingly accepted by the 
company, who have ever ſince maintained a regular 


t traffic with this iſland, which, - conſidering the great. 
Importance of the pepper trade, it would be bighly 


imprudent to abandon. 


* 3 

Java, the next of the Sunda Iftands, is | ſituate 
between 5 and 8 degrees of ſouth latitude, and between 
x02 and 113 degrees of caſt longitude; being ſeven | 


hundred miles long, and upwards of a hundred broad, 


The climate is nearly the ſame with that of the other | 


iſlands in this claſs. The air on the ſea-coaſt is gene | 
rally unhealthy, where the bogs are not drained, and | 
the lands cultivated, but farther up in the country it 
is much better. A range of mountains runs along the | 
middle of the iſland from eaſt to weſt, which are co- | 
vered with fine woods, the low lands all round being 
flooded during the whole of the rainy feaſon. 

This iſtand was anciently divided into a number of 
petty governments, which are at preſent reduced to a 
few. The north coaſt is under the dominion of the 
Dutch; and the fouth is ſubject to the kings of Palam- 
bang and Materan. The chief towns are Bantam, 
and Batavia or Jacatra, 

Bantam, which was formerly the N is ſituate 
In 6 deg. 30 min. fouth latitude, and in 105 deg. 
eaſt longitude, in a fine plain at the foot of a moun- 
tain, whence run three rivers, two of which ſurround 


the town, and the other paſſes through the middle of | 


it. While this place continued to be the mart of the 


iſland, it was twelye miles in compaſs, and exceeding | 


populous, but it is now greatly declined: both in extent 
and the number of inhabitants. | 

Batavia, the preſent capital, lies 40 miles eaſt of | 
Bantam, on a bay of the ſea. Before the bay are 
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ſeveral iſlands, that cover it from the winds, - o that 


2 thouſand ſail may 2 ride here ſecurely ;' the navigation 
being farther facilitated by two large moles projecting 
half a mile into the ea, where veſſels may lie-cloſe to | 
the keys, The town is almoſt of a_ quadrangular | 
form, built with white ſtone, and laid out in ſpacious 
Rreets, through the principal of which run canals, 
lined with tone, and planted with ever=greens, The 
town is defended by a fort which commands the har- 
bour, and ſurrounded by a wall with twenty-two 
baſtions; the ſuburbs extending a mile and half farther, 


where there are large gardens and orchards, for the 


ſecurity of which, as well as to guard the avenues to | 
the city, little forts are erected on eyery ſide, for the | 
ſpace of fix or ſeven miles round. Moſt of the great 
towns in this iſland, eſpecially ſuch as are ſubject to 
the Dutch, are ſituate on the north coaſt. Thoſe caſt 
of Batavia are Charabon, Samarang, Japara, Room- 
bong, Tu, dr, lun and e at the 


| 


: 
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eaſt * of the iſland are the towns of Paſſarvan and 

| Panarucan ; and on the ſouth coaſt, DT and 

Materan, | | 

The principal grain char grows in the iNand is rice, 
beſides which there are-plantations of ſugar, tobacco, 
and coffee. Garden-ſtuff is likewiſe in great plenty, 
and the various ſorts of Indian fruit, ſuch as plan- 
tains, bananos, mangoes, oranges, &c. with gums 
of different kinds, particularly benzoin. Here are alſo 
good timber, cotton, and other trees natural to the 
climate, beſides oak, cedar, and ſeveral kinds of red 
wood. The cocoa tree in particular is extremely 
common, and no leſs uſeful than frequent. It affords 
meat, drink, oil, and vinegar; of the fibres of the 
bark they make cordage; with the branches they cover 
their houſes; on the leaves they write with an iron 
ſtile; making likewiſe their houſes, boats, and other 
veſſels, of thoſe and the great Bamboo cane. | 
' be indigenous animals of the country are buffaloes 
and 'fome oxen, with a ſmall breed of horſes, The 
ſheep are few, their covering rather hair than wool, 
and their fleſh dry, The hogs, both wild and tame, 
are eſteemed excellent, as is alſo the veniſon, The 
iſland produces tygers and other wild beaſts, ero- 
codiles, porcupines, ſerpents, ſcorpions, locuſts, and 
| innumerable inſects, with monkies, and e 6 of a 
ſmall breed, 

The inhabitants of Batavia, and the iſland in 
general, are a compound of different nations, among 
whom the Dutch are the moſt powerful and wealthy. 
Next to thoſe. may be reckoned the Chineſe, who 
| likewiſe refort hither in great numbers. They farm 
the exciſes and cuſtoms, and are more or leſs con- 
cerned in all the civil, as well as commercial buſineſs 
of the country. Such of them as reſide in Batavia 
live under a governor of their own, retaining their 
native dreſs, with the difference only of wearing their 
| hair long and neatly twiſted, an indulgence from 
which they are prohibited within the territories of 
China. A great part of the inhabitants likewiſe conſiſt 
of Malayans, who have very tawny complexions, 
| They wear a ſhort coat with ſtrait fleeves, and a cloth 
about their loins, binding their temples with a piece 
of linen, in which they encloſe part of their hair, the 
reſt hanging down, The women wear a waiſtcgat 
and a cloth about their loins, which reaches half way 
down their legs. They uſe no covering on their 
heads, and go bare- foot. Many of the natives of 

| Amboyna are alſo, to be found in this country. They 
are for the moſt part carpenters, and reckoned Yor 
dexterous in that employment. 

{ The natiye Javaneſe wear a kind of fkull-cap, but 
their bodies are naked from the middle upwards, A 
piece of ſilk or callico ſurrounds their loins, and 

reaches below the middle of their legs, which are bare. 
The women cover their bodies with a cloſe robe of 

| filk or callico, wearing about their loins a piece of 

the ſame ſtuff, and drefling in their hair, The men 
are uſually employed in huſbandry « or fihiog, or in 
building country boats, - 

Beſides the people above mentioned reſident in 
1 there are likewiſe many natives of other 


_— 
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Indian anions, who have migrated hither, which 


_ renders the place at preſent one of the moſt populous 


cities in Aſia. It is computed that of the Chineſe 


alone, there are not leſs than a hundred thouſand in 


the iſland of Java, and of thoſe the greater part live 
either in the capital or its environs, 
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By ſuch a mul- 


titude of this induſtrious people, the trade of Batavia 


is not only greatly increaſed, but a conſiderable addi- 
tion is alſo made to the revenues of the Dutch; 
_ every Chineſe inhabitant being obliged to pay a poll- 
tax for the privilege of wearing their hair, exelu- 
five of ſo much for every ſilver and gold bodkin 
in it. 

The Dutch permit no European nation to trade with 
the iſland of Java; but from China there uſually 
come hither every year fourteen or fifteen junks of 
two or three hundred tun, which arrive in the month 
of November or December, and return home in June. 
By means of this fleet, the iſland is ſupplied with all 
the merchandize of China, upon eafier terms than they 
could purchaſe it in the ports of that country. The 
Dutch however import in their own bottoms the pro- 
duce of Japan, the Spice Iſlands, Perſia, and India, 
' beſides the merchandize of Africa and Europe. To ſo 
great an extent is this traffic carried, that we are told 
there are no where ſuch magazines of goods as in 
Batavia, except in Amſterdam itſelf, Their trade with 
the coaſts of India is much more advantageous than 
that of any other European nation, to the fame parts. 
For ſubſiſting entirely by barter, it is fo far from 
diminiſhing their treaſure, that it brings them more 
gold and filver than any other article of commerce, 

The iſland of Java is conſtantly guarded by the 
Dutch, with a force ſufficient for the ſecurity of fo 
important an acquiſition, 
landing army, conſiſting of upwards of twenty thou- 
ſand men, partly Hollanders, and partly natives of 
India; but, excepting the guards, their cloathing is 
mean, and not uniform, As a farther protection to 
this and the other iſlands in thoſe parts, they alſo 
have for the moſt part a fleet of thirty or forty men of 
war in the Indian ſea; a force not only capable of de- 
fending their ſettlements, but even of obſtructing, 
againſt other European nations, the paſſage to China 
through the Straits of Sunda and Malacca, ſhould 
they ever be inclined to monopolize the trade to that 
cauntry. 

The governor of Batavia is inveſted with great au- 
thority, - and the ſtate which he aſſumes is correſpon- 
dent to the idea of his power, A troop of horſe- 
guards precedes his coach when he goes out; the ve- 
bicle is attended by halbardiers, who march on each 
fide, and followed by a company of foot=guards, 
cloathed in yellow ſattin, enriched with filver lace and 
fringe. His lady is likewife accommodated with guards, | 
and treated in all reſpects with the attention 4 to 
regal dignity. 

The princes of the idand 155 are vaſſals to the 
Dutch, are permitted the full enjoyment of their for- 
mer ſplendor and oſtentation. When the king of 
Bantam goes in or out of his palace, the great guns 
are fired; four men of the moſt . ſtature and 


They have uſually here a 


n 


riſhing city in all India: 
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| fierce countenances that can be procured, with their 
ſhields and broad ſwords, begin the proceſſion, Theſe 
are followed by two companies of Javaneſe ſoldiers, 
and a body of Dutch; behind whom rides the king, 
mounted on a Perſian horſe capariſoned with gold. 

A great number of women ſurround him on foot, 
carrying golden veſſels, with fruits and flowers; and 
the proceſſion is cloſed with two companies of ſoldiers, 


| the one Dutch, and the other natives of Jaya. 


This iſland, like moſt of the other countries of India, 
was diſcovered by the Portugueſe about the end of the 
fifteenth century, who were the only European nation 
that traded hither for a hundred years after, when the 
Englifh and Dutch began likewiſe to obtain a ſhare of 
the commerce. Bantam was at this time the moſt flou- 
but a miſunderſtanding hap- 
pening between the king of this diſtrict and the Hol- 
landers, the latter removed to Jacatra, now Batavia, 
which ſoon afterwards became the mart of the iſland. 
Here the Dutch ereQed forts, and introduced ſo many 
troops, that in a ſhort time they were able to give law 
to moſt of the ſovereigns in the country. The moſt 
formidable of thoſe was the king of Bantam, who 
continued to diſpute the ſuperiority with the new in- 
vaders. In order to ſubdue this antagoniſt, who was 
then at variance with his ſon, the Dutch aſſiſted the 
latter, and enabled him to uſurp his father's throne, 
By the ſuccours which they lent on this occaſion, 
however, they made themſelves entire maſters of the 
new king, taking into their own hands the adminiſtra- 
tion of government, and permitting him only the no- | 
minal poſſeſſion of the crown. Soon after, they ex- 
pelled all European factors and merchants from the 
coaſts, particularly the Engliſh, who enjoyed a very 
great trade hither ſo late as the reign of James II. 
The Dutch are therefore at preſent the only power in 
Java, except the kings of Materan and Palambang, 
whoſe territories are ſituate beyond the mountains on 
. the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland, from whom they ap- 
prehend no diſturbance, This unmoleſted ſecurity, 
however, has not prevented the Hollanders from ex- 
erciſing in Java the ſame barbarous expedient by 
which they gained poſſeſſion of the Spice Iſlands. In 
the year 1740, under the pretence that the Chineſe 
who were ſettled at Batavia, meditated a conſpiracy, 
they inhumanly maſſacred thirty thouſand of that na- 
tion, without producing the ſmalleſt evidence in juſti- 
fication of ſo atrocious an act. It muſt be acknow- . 
ledged that the States of Holland diſavowed their 
having ever granted to the governor of Batavia any 
authority for this outrage; but the general ſuſpicion 
that the conduQor of this horrible tragedy was removed 
by poiſon, to prevent any inquiry into the affair, with 
the exceſſes formerly committed at Amboyna and other 
places, too palpably under the ſanction of the States; 
theſe conſiderations muſt for ever greatly invalidate 
the credit due to this profeſſion of innocence, the truth 
of which is contradicted by circumitances of ſo un- 
favourable a nature. 

With reſpect to the two kingdoms of Materan and 
Palambang, they produce nearly the ſame commodities 


| 


with the northern part of the iſland, but are at pre- 


| ſent 
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ſent little reſorted to by any other e than the 
Chineſe, 

Near to Java is the iſland of Bally, or the Leſs 
Java, ſeparated only by a ſtrait; eaſtward of which lie 
the iſlands of Lomboy, Combova, Flores, Solor, Ti- 
mor, and ſeveral others, where the Dutch have forts, 
and conſider the natives as their ſubjects. The largeſt 
of thoſe is Timor, being about two hundred miles in 
length, and fifty in breadth, It is divided into a 
number of petty ſtates, which the Dutch ſet againſt 
one another, and by that means govern the. whole, 
The Portugueſe had formerly colonies here, whoſe 
deſcendants are now ſo intermixed with the natives, 
as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from them. The inha- 
bitants are extremely ſwarthy. They uſe no cloathing 
but a little piece of filk or callico round their loins; 
and the better ſort wear a kind of coronet. about their 
temples, adorned with little thin- plates of gold or 
filver: the others have caps made of palmetto leaves. 
Their arms are ſwords, darts, and lances or ſpears, 
with which they kill their game, The inhabitants 
are chiefly Chriſtians, though there are ſtill ſome 
Pagans and Mahometans, The produce of theſe 
iſlands, both in fruits and animals, is the ſame as that 
of Java; the Dutch, however, ſeem to derive but little 
advantage from them, their inducement to build forts 
here being only the protection of the Spice Iſlands, 

_ © South-eaſt of thoſe iſlands lie Papous Terra or New 

Guinea, and New Holland ; of both which neither the 
extent nor internal ſtate is known with any degree of 


accuracy. According to the report of the Dutch, by 


whom they were diſcovered, they are barren inhoſpi- 
table countries, with few inhabitants, Whether this 
be really the caſe, however, or that the Hollanders, 
who have already as many ſettlements in thoſe ſeas as 
they can well maintain, have induſtriouſly propagated 
ſuch an account, with the view of diſcouraging other 
European nations from navigating hither, there may 
be ſome reaſon to doubt. About the year 1700, a veſſel 
was fitted out from England, under the command of 
captain Dampier, to diſcover the true ſituation of 


thoſe countries. According to his account, the natives 


were not fo barbarous as the Dutch had repreſented 
them, He treated with them about entering into an 
alliance with the Engliſh, and received from one of 
their princes, as a confirmation of their friendly diſ- 
poſition, a crown and ſceptre, which were made of 
wood, Of the diſcoveries made of this voyage, how- 
ever, no other circumſtances being ever publiſhed, 
we cannot determine whether the deſign of proſecuting 
any ſettlement in thoſe ſeas, was laid aſide on account 
of the war into which the nation was then entering, 
or from an improbability that ſuch an enterprize ſhould 
be attended with ſueceſs. 

Returning from the ſouth towards the coaſt of India, 
the principal iſlands we next meet with are thoſe of 
Nicobar, at the entrance of the bay of Bengal; ſituate 
between 92 and 94 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
between 7 and 10 degrees of north latitude, The 
largeſt of thoſe iſlands, which lies moſt to the ſouth, 
is forty miles long, and fifteen broad. Towards the 
ſouthern extremity it is mountainous, but in the 
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other parts low, and covered with wood; where the 
ſoil is eſteemed rich, and fit for producing almoſt any 
grain, if properly cultivated. It abounds particularly 
with groves of cocoa-nut trees, which are ſaid to be 
exceeding pleaſant, *- \ 
The natives are of a middle ſtature, and have a deep 
olive complexion, with long black hair, and black 
eyes. The men wear no cloaths, but a girdle of linen 
about their loins. That of the women reaches below 
their knees, and they pull the hair of their eye-brows 
off by the roots. They live chiefly on fiſh, and the 
tropical fruits, which the iſland produces ſpontane- 
ouſly, Their houſes are built in cluſters, each con- 
ſiſting of five or fix, erected on bamboo pillars, eight or 


nine feet above the ſurface of the ground, and covered 


with palm branches, The people of this and the other 
Nicobar iſlands are ſaid to worſhip the moon ; but ſome 
of them have been converted to Chriſtianity by the 
Daniſh miffionaries, who have reached hither, and 
for whoſe protection a fortreſs has been erected. The 
inhabitants have little commerce either with any other 
iſland or the continent, but furniſh ſhips that ſail this 
way from the ſtraits of Malacca, with hogs, poultry, 
and ſuch fruits as the country affords, for tobacco, 
linen, and other articles in return, | 
Proceeding towards the north, we arrive at the 
Andaman Iſlands, ſituate in 92 degrees of eaſt longi= 
tude, and between 10 and 15 degrees of north latitude, 
The Andaman Iflands differ little from thoſe of Nico- 
bar, except in producing rice, which with the fruits of 
the country, and fiſh, conſtitutes the food of the in- 
habitants, It has been reported by ſome voyagers, 
that the natives both of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Iſlands were canibals; but it appears from the moſt - 
authentic accounts, that this imputation is entirely 
groundleſs; they being ſo far from devouring their 
own ſpecies, that they hardly eat any fleſh at all. 


G. H N. VII 
Of Ceylon, and the Maldiva 2 


'EYLON, which is one of. the Spicy ſands, 

— ſituate between 78 and 82 degrees of eaſt wife 
tude, and between 6 and 10 degrees of north latitude, 
lying about thirteen leagues ſouth-eaſt of the penin- 
ſula of the Hither India. It is computed to be two 
hundred and fifty miles long, and two hundred broad. 

This iſland is for moſt part mountainous and covered 
with wood, but it contains likewiſe many fertile plains 
and valleys, which are well watered with rivulets. 
The moſt remarkable mountain is that which is named 
by the natives Hamalet, and by the Europeans, Adam's 
Peak. It is of a pyramidical form, terminating at the 
top in a narrow rocky plain, on which there is the 
print of a man's foot, near two feet long. The 
iflanders relate that this impreflion was made by their 
god Buddon, at his aſcending hence to heaven; and 
they come hither in pilgrimage annually to-worſhip the 
ſacred ſpot. From this mountain the printipal rivers 


in the iſland derive their ſource; but they run with 


ſuch rapidity, and are ſo full of rocks, that none of 
them are navigable, The country is generally health- 
ful, 
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ful, except near the ſea, and the north part of the 


iſland, where having no ſprings or rivers, the inha- 
bitants ſuffer great inconveniences' ow a N 888 of 
water in the dry ſeaſons. | 

Tune capital of the iſland is Candy, — — a * 
middle of it. This, though an open town, and not 
| fortified, is yet almoſt inacceſſible, on account of the 
rocks and thick woods with which it is encompaſſed, 
prohibiting entrance all round, except through ſome 
lanes, - which are fenced with gates of ſtrong thorn, 

Columbo, the capital of the Dutch ſettlements, is a 

reat port · town, in the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, 
lying in 78 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 7 degrees 
of north latitude. The harbour, which is large and 
commodious, is defended by a caſtle, and ſeveral bat- 
teries of guns, In this. fortreſs reſides the governor, 
with the merchants, and troops belonging to the Eaft 
India company; the ſpace between the caſtle and the 
ſea being occupied by huts, which contain about four 
thouſand ſlaves. ' Fo rrÞ 6 Wh] 

On the ſame coaſt, twenty-five miles north, is 
Feen Negumbo, another port-town, whence twenty 
miles farther lies Chilao, remarkable for an excellent 
harbour. On the eaſt ſide of the iſland are, Trinco- 
male, and Batacalao, at the latter of which there is 
a fortreſs. Jaffnapatan, the capital of the province of 
„that name, is alſo regularly fortified by the Dutch, to 
prevent any other nation from ſending colonies hither, 
though there woe no cinnamon in this 8 7007 of the 
HMand.,- :; 5 1 | 

- The natives of- Ceylon are. BY a DNR 1 
And well proportioned. Their complexions are dark, 
but far inferior in blackneſs to thoſe of the Indians on 
the adjacent continent. 
black hair and eyes, and the men wear long beards, 
The dreſs of the male ſex is a waiſtcoat- of callico, 
with a girdle of the ſame, in which they put their 
knife and a few trinkets. They wear a hanger by their 
ſide, in a ſilver ſcabbard; every man likewiſe carrying 
in his hand a cane, and being attended by a boy with 
a box, which contains his betel and arek nut. Young 
men of figure wear their hair long and combed back, 
but thoſe of a more advanced ages. uſe _ in the 
form of a mitre. 

The dreſs of the women is nearly the 5 with that 
| af the men, They wear a callico waiſtcoat, exactly 
fitting their body, and a girdle which hangs in general 


below the knees, but is longer or ſhorter, according 
to the quality of the perſon. On their head they uſe 


no covering, except a piece of ſilk when they go 
abroad, and their hair hangs down, looſe at full length. 
They bore holes in their ears, which are frequently ſo 
much enlarged by the weight of jewels depending from 
them, as eaſily to admit a half: crown. Their necks are 


likewiſe loaded with heavy ornaments, which fall upon | 


their breaſts; their. arms are furniſhed with ibracelets; 3] 
and on their fingers, and even toes, they wear a great 
number of rings, with a girdle of, rein 04 ur 
Wund their waiſts. 

The inhabitants of this iſland, like NP: het 5 
5 elimares i in general, are addicted: to indolence, but not 

luxurious. . Though e and of an even. temper, 
No. 4. 
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They have good features, 
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they pellet acute underſtanding, and have an 8 
addreſs. Their ſocial qualities, however, are much 
tarniſhed by a propenſity to lying, but their difinge- 


| nuity ſeems not to be attended with any unfavourable 


opinion of the virtue of others; for in regard to con- 
nubial fidelity in particular, the men are ann Jealous 
of their wives. e 

The common ſalute here, as in other parts of India, 
is the ſalem, or the carrying one or both hands to their 


| heads, according to the quality of the perſon to whom 


the compliment is paid. For the neareſt relations and 
friends to talk much on a viſit; is conſidered as a'mark 
of levity, and people; of this charadter are 1 
held in little eſtem. 

In Ceylon, as well as other hot linkt, rice 
conſtitutes a- principal article in the diet of the inha- 
bitants, and in the cultivation of this grain they diſplay 
remarkable induſtry, not only in levelling the grounds, 
but banking them round ſo that they may contain 
It is not unuſual to ſupply their fields with this 
element by means of artificial conduits from the tops 
of mountains; and in thoſe parts of the iſland. where 
there are neither ſprings nor rivers, as is the caſe in 
the north, they preſerve the rain-water in great reſer- 
voirs in the time of the monſoons, conveying it gradu- 
ally in rills to their fields and gardens, until the rice has 
attained its full growth, As ſoon as the grain is ripe, 
they tread it out with oxen and buffaloes in the field; 
previous to which operation, they always pay their 
devotion to ſome idol, and intreat a e Bt on theit 
labours. - F 

Other kinds of grain are likewiſe uſed in the country 
for bread, eſpecially toward the end of the year, when 
there is a ſcarcity of rice, The principal of thoſe is 
the coracan, which is a very ſmall ſeed. This grows in 
a ſandy ſoil, and comes to maturity in a ſhort time. 


| Another grain, named tanna, not -much different from 


the preceding, is alſo uſed for bread, but it is dry 
and inſipid. Of the ſeed tolla they uſe only the oil, 
with which. they anoint their bodies, 3 
Among the fruits of this country, is the betel, nut 
dlready mentioned, of which the inhabitants uſed for- 
merly to export a great quantity to the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, till the Dutch put an entire ſtop to this traffic. 
The fruit jack, which is much uſed in this country, 


is of a round form, and as large as a peck loaf, covered 


with a green prickly rind, containing kernels re- 
ſembling the cheſnut. They generally gather this 
fruit before it arrives at maturity, and boil it, in which 
condition it eats like cabbage; but when allowed to 
become ripe, it is brought to the table without 
any preparation. Another indigenous fruit called 
jambo, taſtes like an apple, and has a beautiful ap- 
pearance on the tree. Beſides thoſe ſeveral kinds, 
they have alſo fruits reſembling plums and cherries, 

with mangoes, cocoas, oranges, and the various 805 | 
ductions natural to the tropical climates. . ; 
It is uſual in this iſland to dedicate thelf Fro trees 


to ſame demon, with the view of preventing, as they 


imagine, the depredation of thieves; and ſo great is 
the dread of -puniſhment apprehended from this invi- 
ſible guardian, that the expedient generally proves 


- 
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aud when boiled, makes a kind of brown ſugar, called 


not only by eating but trampling upon the produce of 
the fields, The iſland is alſo infeſted with alligators, | 


T iH a 


ſucceſsful, Before the owner eats any of his fruit, | 
he always offers a part of it to an idol. 
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the fields. they raiſe hillocks ſix feet high, of a pure 


white clay, ſo hard that a pick- ax penetrates their 


There is here alſo a great number of flowers, of | ſubſtance with difficulty, | Thoſe infects are not long- 


various colours and exquiſite fragrance, that grow 
ſpontaneouſly in the fields, and with which the young 
people of both ſexes adorn their hair. One ſpecies, 
reſembling the jeſſamine, is ſo bighly eſteemed, - that 
no ſubject is permitted to wear it, being rent: for 
the uſe of the king. 

Among their trees, the tallipoe, which grown tall 
and ſtrait, is remarkable for the ſize of its leaves. 
Each of thoſe is ſo large as to cover fifteen or twenty 
men, and will fold up like a fan. The natives wear 
a piece of it on their heads when they travel, to ſkreen 
them from the ſung and it is likewiſe frequently uſed 
in the way of tents, to lie under in the fields. | 

Another tree called reſſule, is a kind palm, grow- 
ing as high as a cocoa-tree, from which they draw a 
liquor that is pleaſant, but not ſtrong. Of this bever- 
age an ordinary tree yields three or four gallons a day, 


But the moſt valuable tree in Ceylon is the cinna- 
mon, which is peculiar to this country, and grows 
commonly in the woods, on the ſouth-weſt part of 
the iſland, This tree is of a middle ſize, and bears 
a leaf reſembling that of the laurel. When the leaves 
firſt appear, their colour is as red as ſcarlet, and when | 
rubbed between the fingers, they emit the ſmell of the 
clove. The fruit, which is fimilar to an acorn, _ 
neither ſmells_nor taſtes like the bark; but if boiled 
in water, a fragrant oil ſwims on the top, which they 
ule for their lamps, and an ointment in ſeveral diſ- 
tempers, The tree having two barks, they ſtrip off 


the outſide bark, which is of little uſe, and cut the | 


other round the tree with a pruning knife; dividing it 
afterwards into flips, which they lay in the ſun to dry, 
and roll up in the uſual manner, The body of the | 
tree is white, and ferves for building and other pur- 
poſes, but has neither the ſmell nor the taſte of the 
bark, When the wind ſets off the iſland, the cinna- 
mon groves ne the air for many miles out at 
ſea. 
The animals in Ceylon are oxen, buffaloes, deer, | 
hogs, and goats, with ſome wild beaſts, but neither 
any lions nor wolves. Horſes, aſſes, and ſheep, were 
likewiſe unknown here, till they were imported by the 
Europeans, The iſland. produces an animal which 
reſembles a' deer, but is no bigger than a hare, 
Monkies alſo are in great abundance, with black faces, 
and white beards, having much the appearance of old 
men. The elephants of the country are of a very large 
ſize. They feed upon the tender ſhoots of trees, corn, 
and graſs, and do great miſchief to the huſbandmen, 


and ſerpents of a monſtrous ſize, and is almoſt over- run 
with vermin and inſets, eſpecially ants, to the depre- | 
dations of which it is ſaid that ſcarce any thing but iron is 
ſo hard as not to be ſubjected. To ſuch a degree do thoſe 
inſets ſwarm, even in the houſes, that if à diſh of 


holding it more than a foot above their heads, 


lived : when arrived at maturity they have wings, 
and fly up in ſuch clouds as to intercept the light of 
the ſun. Soon after which they fall down dead, and 
are eaten by fowls; the latter, happily for the natives, 
| devouring them likewiſe at other times, | 
Beſides) the common' bees, which are in great ny 
in the iſland, and generally build in hollow trees, there 
is here a larger ſpecies, of a much more lively colour,” 
which form their combs on the high boughs, _ 5 
At the ſeaſon when the rain begins to fall, the in- 


bhabitants are much annoyed with ſmall red leeches, 


which at firſt are not much bigger than à hair. 
They run up peoples legs, on which they fix, and are 
with difficulty diſengaged, Their bite, however, is 
not dangerous, and the bleeding which enſues is 
reckoned: ſalutary, when not immoderate, | 

The fowls of the iſland are geeſe, ducks, turkeys, 
- hens, pigeons, partridges, woodcocks, ſnipes, wild 
| peacocks, and paroquets, with a beautiful ſparrow, 
whoſe colour is white, except the head, which is 
black, and ornamented with a plume of feathers ſtand- 
ing upright, The tail of this bird is about a foot 
long. | 

T he natives of Ceylon uſe ediefly for diet ſoups made- 
of fleſh or fiſh and garden-ſtuff, which they eat with 
rice, ſeldom having at their tables any fplid animal 
food, When ſuch however is produced, it is cut into 
little ſquare pieces, and two or three ounces of it laid 
on the ſide of the diſh by the rice, to which, being 
high ſeaſoned, it ſerves to give a reliſh, They uſe 
neither knives nor forks, but have ladles and ſpoons, 
made of the cocoa nut ſhell, Their plates are of brafs 
or China ware: but inſtead of - thoſe the poor people 
are content with the leaf of a tree, or fometimes ſeveral 
leaves ſewed with bents. Their common drink is 
water, which they pour out of a cruiſe or bottle, 
Some, 
it is ſaid, will ſwallow near a quart of water in this 
manner, without once gulping. Neither wine nor 
beer is made in the iſland, but of arrack they draw a 
great quantity. 

The domeſtic comforts of the table- are d to 
the natives of Ceylon. The man eats alone, and is 
waited upon by his women, who wares eat in 
company with the children. | 

When a man here is favoured with a viſt FO one 
of ſuperior rank, it is uſual for the hoſt at night to 
compliment his gueſt with his wife or daughter, to 
lleep with him; but an offer of this kind to an inferior 


| would be confidered as a crime ; and the violating of 


a man's wife, without his ANG is ſeverely puniſhed 
by the laws. | 

With 'reſpert to the neee ceremony, it is thus 
conducted. When'a contract has been made by the 
parents of the young couple deſigned to be married; 
the bridegroom ſends the bride a piece of callico, and 
# flowered" linen waiſtcoat, A time being then ap- 
pointed for the commeneement of their cohabitation, 


meat is 3 6 | 


he goes the evening before with his friends to her 
| father's, 


whom they can think of ſpending their lives, 
ſuch caſes the' portion received with the woman muſt 
be returned to her father. | 


it is like to prove fortunate, 
negative, they either expoſe or drown the infant, or 


with flags and fireamers, 
conſumed in the flames, the aſhes are collected, and. 


hill named Adam's Peak, 
preſſion of his foot. 
ſun and moon, and other 
likewiſe its tutelary demon, and every family their 

 houſhold god, to whom they build chapels, in which 
they ſacrifice. and 
ing. There are three claſſes of idols, with carreſpond- 
ing orders of prieſts,” who have their ſeveral nn, 
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father's, where he entertains her with the greateſt de- 
licacies he can procure, 
parties ſleep in the ſame room, and having dined next 


day, they fet off in a proceſſion to the houſe of the 
huſband, 
temporary agreement, the parties being at liberty to 
diſſolve their connection, if after a trial they find not 
the happineſs they had expected. 
for the men to change their ſpouſes in this manner 


A marriage in Ceylon, however, is but a 


It is not uncommon 


ſeveral times, before they fix upon a perſon with 
But in 


The women of Ceylon never receive any obſtetrical 
aſſiſtance in the time of delivery, and they think it no 
crime to procure abortion. At the birth of a child, 
a pretended aftrologer is ſent for and conſulted, whether 
If his opinion is in the 


ſometimes give it to a neighbour; for by ſuch a re- 
nunciation, they think that its natural deſtiny may be 
altered, Children, during their minority, are called 
by what name the parents pleaſe; but when grown up, 
they lay aſide this appellation, and either aſſume the 
name of the family, or the place where they reſide, 
They burn the dead in this iſland, as in the adjacent 


country of India, The corpſe is carried on an-open 
bier to ſome neighbouring eminence, where being laid 


upon a pile of wood, it is covered with an additional 
quantity of fuel. If the deceaſed be a perſon of diſ- 
tinction, an arch is erected over the pilg, and adorned 
When the body has been 


a little wall built round them, Some days after, a 


prieft is ſent for to the houſe in which the perſon died, 
when a melancholy dirge is ſung; the women, at the 


ſame time, with their hair diſhevelled, bewailing their 
loſs, and the male relations teſtifying their grief in 
ſighs and groans. This ceremony is repeated morning 


and evening, for ſeveral days, The laws in this 


country do not require the woman to be burnt with 
her huſband, as. on the continent of India, On the 
contrary, widows are exempted from all taxes; and it 
is not uncommon for them to marry again, in a*very 
ſhort time after nature has diſſolved the nuptial tie. 
The natives, we are informed, worſhip the Supreme 


Being, but neither make any image of him, nor dedi- 


cate any temples to his name. They have idols, how- 


ever, the ſuppoſed repreſentatives of ſome great men 
that formerly lived on the earth, and who, as they 
Imagine, are now mediators for them in heaven, The 
chief of thoſe demi-gods is Buddon, who is ſaid to 


have come originally from heaven, to procure the 
happineſs of men, and reaſcended thither from the 
where he left the im- 
They alſo pay adoration to the 
planets. Every town has 


erform their devotions every morn- 
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and to the maintenance of Which certain portiohs of 
Hand are appropriated, Among the ſeveral ſacerdotal 
tribes, -the people of Buddon ate held in the greateſt | 
eſteem, They wear a yellow veſt or mantle, with their 
heads ſhaved; ' and beatds 
length. Their diſciptes fall Gown | on their faces before 
them; and wherever they viſit, a ſtool is brought 
for them to ſit on, an honour in which ouly princes 
and magiſtrates participate. Thoſe prieſts are prohi- 
bited from all commerce with women, drink no ftrong 
liquor, and eat only one meal a day; at which, how- 
ever, they are permitted to uſe every kind of meat, ex- 
cept beef ; the fleſh of oxen, as animals which ſuper- 
ſition has here rendered mere, never being taſted 
either by the prieſthood or laĩity. In every other re- 
ſpe, an unbounded licence is allowed to perſons of 
this order, and they are not cognizable by the temporal 
power for the perpetration of any crime, 

In regard to the ſecond order of prieſts, that officiate 
in the temples of other idols, they are allowed to pro- 
feſs any ſecular employment, and are not diſtinguiſhed 
from the laity by any peculiar habit; but they have a 
yearly ſtipend, Every morning and evening they at- 
tend the ſervice of their temples, where when the 
people ſacrifice rice and fruits, the prieſt preſents them 
before the idol, delivering them afterwards to the pon 
tifical affiſtants, and the attending poor, who eat the 
proviſion, To the idols of this claſs no fleſh is ever 
ſacrificed, „ 

The third order of prieſts enjoys no revenues, but 
ſubſiſts by voluntary contribution. They build temples 
for themſelves, to which they reſort every Wedneſday 
and Saturday, At the new and full moon, they offer 
ſacrifice to the god Buddon, as they do alſo on new- 
year's day, in the month of March, with great folem- 
nity, on a high mountain, or under a ſpreading tree, 
which is eſteemed ſacred. This tree, according to 
tradition, like the chapel of Loretto, has travelled 
through ſeveral countries, and paſſing the ſea, at length 
planted itſelf in this iſland, where under its ſhade the 
god Buddon uſed often to repoſe himſelf. NF atk 

The figures of many of their idols are lia 
fantaſtic, repreſenting imaginary creatures, partly hu- 
man, and partly the reſemblance of ſome fiſh or qua- 
druped. Thoſe in the temples of Buddon are only 
the images of men ſitting croſs-leged in yellow veſts, 
ſuch as are worn by the prieſts, Before the image is 
furniſhed with eyes, it is not accounted ſacred, but 
thrown about like a common block ; when thoſe are 
completed, dane, it becomes an object of ado- 
ration. 

At the new moon in a July, every 
tival is celebrated, which laſts till the full moon. 


year, a ſolemn fel- 
On 


accoutered, march through the principal ſtreets of the 
cities, followed by people in. the maſque of giants, 
who according to their tradition formerly inhabited the 
earth, Next come the muſic and dancing girls, dedi- 
cated to the tem ples, who are ſucceeded by one of the 
prieſts of Buddon, mounted on an elephant of an ex- 
traordinary ſize, covered with white cloth, and the 
—_—_— abate adorned with ſtreamers and flowers, 
Over 


at grow” to a conſiderable = 


this occaſion forty or fifty clephants, magnificently 75 


ſteel fiyle or bodkin. 
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holds an umbrella, and on the right and left are two 
prieſts of the inferior deities, mounted likewiſe upon 
elephants. . Immediately i in the rear © of thoſe i is a crowd 
of ladies of the firſt qv, carrying in their hands 
lighted lamps, and the. proceſſion. i is cloſed by the mili- 
tary, with the courtiers and officers of ſtate. This 
ceremonial is regularly performed once in the day- 
time, and once in the night, during the continuance 
of the ſolemnity ; the intervals being ſpent. in feaſting, 


ſinging, and e with a total interruption of all 


buſineſs, 1 | 
There are in the iſland great ens of Chriſtians, 

deſcended from the proſelytes made by the Popiſh miſ- 

fionaries, while the Portugueſe were maſters of the 


country, and thoſe have ſome churches near the ſea- 


coaſt, but none in the interior . 

The Portugueſe tongue i is ſpoken among oh Chrit. 
tians in Ceylon, but the vernacular language of the 
iſland i is a dialect of that which is uſed on the Malabar 
coaſt. There is likewiſe a dead language ſpoke only 
by the bramins or prieſts, in which the books relating 
to their religion ate written. 5 
They write upon the leaves of the talipot with a 
The only ſeience they are ac- 
quainted with is aſtronomy, which they have learnt 
from the Arabian colonies that ſettled on their coaſts, 
and they can foretel eclipſes with a tolerable degree of 
exactneſs. To aſtrological learning they are alſo great 
| pretenders, entertaining the moſt ſuperſtitious credulity 
in favour of predictions of that nature, Their year 
is divided into three hundred and ſixty-five days; 
every day into thirty pays or parts, and the night into 


the ſame number, Having neither clock nor dials, 


they meaſure time by means of a ſmall copper veſſel 
with a hole in the bottom, which being placed in a 
tub of water, is filled in the ſpace of a day, when it 
ſinks and determines the period. It is then im- 
mediately emptied | for the Papers of renewing the 
proceſs. 

The chief manufacture of the country is s callico, or 
cotton cloth. They alſo make braſs, copper, and 
earthen veſſels, ſwords, knives, and the implements of 
various trades, with goldſmith's work and fire- arms. 
Even painting and carving are ſaid to be executed with 
a degree of dexterity and taſte, beyond what might be 
expected among a people where the ſtate of civilization 
is not ſuch as can greatly favour the advancement of 
the elegant arts. 

Tue foreign trade of this iſland, in the article of 
cinnamon, is doubtleſs of great antiquity. In little 
more than five hundred years after the flood, we read 
of this valuable commodity, among other ſpices, being 
brought into Egypt through Arabia. Of the hiſtory 
of the country, however, in any remote period, we 
"have no information, The firſt European nation who 
poſſeſſed themſelves of it was the Portugueſe, from 


whom, like the other Spice I”dands, it was afterwards | 


taken by the Dutch, who to this day enjoy exclu- 
Lyely « the cinnamon trade 3 5 the r 
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ferent in different parts of the ocean, 
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: The Maldiva Idands are u brad in the Indian 3 | 


berween 68 and 76 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 


between the equator and 7 degrees of north latitude. 


They are extremely numerous, conſiſting of near a 


thouſand little iſlands or rocks, and are difficult to be 
approached, but at three or four inlets; Their pro- 
duce is the tropical fruits, eſpecally the cocoa- nut; 


| with.) the little ſea-ſhells, or cowtries, called black-a- 
|.moor's teeth, which ſerve inſtead of ſmall money on 


the Indian continent. Thoſe iſlands abound in fiſh, 
but with rice they are ſupplied from the Hither India. 
They are all governed by one king; : and the inhabi- 
tants, who are deſcended from the Arabs, retain the | 
religion and cuſtoms of their mother- country. 

Before we leave the Indian Ocean, it may not be im- 
proper to ſubjoin the learned Dr. Edmund Halley's 
account of the winds that blow in that part of the 
world, whether the conſtant trade- winds, or thoſe 
which are periodical, and go under the.name of mon- 
ſoons. The following is the information he gives on 
this ſubject, which he appears to have collected with | 
great pains and induſtry. | 

% In tbe Indian Ocean, the wigs are partly 
general, as in the Zthiopic (part of the Atlantic 
Ocean) partly periodical, that is, half. the year they 


blow one way, and the other half year upon the oppoſize 


points; and theſe points and times of, ſhifting are dif- 
The limits' of 
each tract of dea, ſubje to the ſame change or mon- 
ſoon, as the natives call it, are certainly very hard to 
determine; but the diligence have uſed to be rightly 
informed, and the care I. have taken therein, has in a 
great meaſure ſurmounted that difficulty; and I am 
perſuaded, that. the following particulars may be re- 
lied upon. That between the latitude of 10 and 30 
degrees ſouth, between Madagaſcar and New Holland, 
the general trade-wind about the ſouth-eaſt and by caſt, 
is found to blow all the year long to all intents and 
purpoſes, after the ſame manner as in the ſame latitude 
in the ÆEthiopic Ocean. That the aforeſaid ſouth- 
eaſt winds extend to within two degrees of the equator, 
during the months of June, July, &c, to November, 
at which time, between the ſouth latitude of 3 and 

10 degrees, being near the meridian of the north end 


of Madagaſcar, and between 2 and 12 ſouth latitude, 


being near Sumatra and Java, the contrary winds from 


the north-weſt, or between the north and weſt, ſet in 
and blow for half the year, viz, from the beginning of 
December till May; and this monſon is obſerved as 
far as the Molucca Iſles, 
3 degrees ſouth latitude, over the whole Arabian or 


That to the northward of : 


Indian ſea or gulph of Bengal, from Sumatra to the 


coaſt of Africa, there is another monſcon, blowing from 
October to April, 
the other half year, from April to October, upon the 
oppoſite points of ſouth-weſt and weſt- ſouth-weſt, and 
that with rather more force than the other, accompanied 


upon the north- eaſt points; but in 


with dark rainy weather, whereas the north-eaſt blows 
clear, It i is likewiſe to be noted, that the weſt winds 
| 2 


: Ton. J : | 
are u riot io conſtant; either in Jonah 57 bot, in the 
U gulf of Bengal, as they Fo in the ndian ſea, where a 


certain and ſteady gale fearce” ever falls. | It i is alſo re. 
markable that the ſouth-weſt winds in theſe ſeas, are | 


nerally more, ſoutherly on the African fide, more 
| welterly on the Indian, That as an appendix to the 
"laſt deſcribed monſoon, there" is a tract of ſea to the 
Jouthward of the equator, ſubject to the ſame changes 


of the winds, Viz, near the African coaft, between it 
and the iſland of Madagaſcar, or St. Laurence, and 


thence northwards as far as the line, wherein, from 
April to ©Qober, there i: is found a conſtant freſh ſouth- 
ſath-weſt wind, which, as you go northerly, becomes 
fill more and more weſterly, ſo as to fall in with the 
welt-ſouth=weſt winds, mentioned before in thoſe 
months of the year, to be certain to the northward of 
the equator, What winds blow in thoſe ſeas for 
the other half year, from October to April, I have 
not yet been able to obtain to my full ſatisfaction; for 
that our navigators always returned from India without. 
Madagaſcar, and ſo are little acquainted . with this 
matter. The account that has been given me is only 
| this, that the winds are much eaſterly hereabouts, and 
as often to the north of the true caſt, as to the Guth= 
ward thereof. That to the eaſtward of Sumatra and 
Malacca, to the northward of the line, and along the 
coaſt of Cambodia and China, the monſoons blow north 
| and ſouth, that is to ſay, the north-eaſt winds are.much 
northerly, and, the ſouth«weſt are much ſoutherly: 


this copſtitution. reaches to the eaſtward of the Philip- | 


pine Illes, and as far northerly as Japat- the northern 


' monſoon ſitting in thoſe ſeas in October or November, | 


and the ſouthern in May, blowing all the ſummer 
months. Here it is to be noted, that the points of 
the compaſs, whence the winds come in thoſe parts 
of the world, are not to -be fixed as in thoſe lately de- 
ſcribed; for the ſoutherly will frequently paſs a point 
or two to the eaſtward of the ſouth, and the northerly 

As much to the weſt ward of the north, which ſeems 
| fo. be. occaſioned. by t the great duantity of land which 
is interſperſed in thoſe ſeas, That in the ſame. meti- 


dians, but. to the fouthyard of the equator, being | 


that tract lying between Sumatra and Java to the weſt, 
and New Guinea to the eaſt, the ſame northerly mon- 
ſoons are obſerved, , byt with this difference, that the 
inclinatign of. the northerly. is towards the north-weſt, 
but the ſoutherly towards the ſouthreaſt. But the 
place venii are not more conſtant here than in the 
former, Viz. yariable hive or fix points; beſides, the 
times of the change of thoſe winds are not the ſame 
as in the Chineſe ſeas, but about @ month or ſix 


weeks. later, That thoſe contrary winds do got ſhift - 


all at once, but in ſome places the time of the change 
is attended with calms, in others with variable winds; 
and. it is particularly zemarkable, that the end of the 
_ weſterly monſoon op the coaſt of Coromandel, and the 
two. laſt months of the ſoutherly manſoon in the Obi 
neſe ſeas, are, very ſubje& to be tempeſtuous. The 


violence of thoſe ſtorms is ſuch, that they ſeem, to be 


of the. nature of the Weſt - India hurricanes, and render 
546 navigation of thoſe, parts very unſafe, about chat 
iſme of the year. Thoſe tempeſts are * our ſeamen 
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uſually tejmed. the breaking up of ihe menſagng. "By 
reaſon of the thifring of. theſe winds, all thoſe. that 5 
fail in theſe ſeas are obliged. to obſerye, the ſeaſons 
proper for their voyages, and ſo doing they fail, pat 


of a fair wand and ſpeedy paſſage; bu tif they out- 
ſtay their time till the contrary 3 ets, i in, as it 
frequently happens, they are forced. to give over, the 
hopes of accompliſhing their intended voyages, and 
either return to the port from whence they came, qr 
elſe put into ſome other harbour, me 5 e P 


time till te winds FE we 78 
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Runte to the contivens of Aba, we 4, 

in the kingdom of Tonquin. This country is 
bounded by China on the north apd eaſt, by the Bay 
of Cochin-Cbina an the ſouth, and by L. aos on the 
weſt. It is ſituate between 101 and 109 degrees of 
eaſtern longitude, : and between 21 and 27 degrees of 
north latitude; being about 500 miles Jong, and 400 
broad. Towards the north and weſt the territory is 
mountainous, but leyel and fruitful. in the other parts. 
The year, as in other tropical countries, is, here di- 
vided into the wet and dry ſeaſons, the rains beginning 
in April or May, and continuing till September; 
during which time, however, there are frequent 1 in- 
teryals of fair weather, eſpecially in the mornings: 
For ſome weeks before and after the autumnal equinox, 
the country is much expoſed to. violent. hurricanes; 
uſually called tuffoons, which happen for the moſt 
part about the new and full moon. The courſe of 
thoſe phenomena i is generally in this manner: it is fines 
fair weather, and little wind, twelve hours before the 
Norm begins. The wind having blown with great 
fury for twelve hours from the north-eaſt, attended 
with thunder, lightning, and heavy rain, it ſuddenly 
ceaſes, but ſhifting to the ſouth=weſt, in the ſpace of 
an hour, it blos from ee with equal vio» 
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The prodyce of the country: is 8 N 1 
mangoes, oranges, and the other tropical fruits, with 
the betel and arek nut. | Rice is almoſt the only grain 
that is cultivated. Here are great numbers of ele- 
phants, ſome horſes, oxen, buffaloes, and hogs, with 


fiſh and poultry in great abundance, but hardly an 


ſheep or wild beaſts, Reptiles, and inſeQs, howerer, 
are extremely troubleſome as in other hot countries; 
but no ſpeeies is more deſtructive than the ants, which 
march here in large bodies, conſuming the fruits of 
the earth, as well. as the nen of the ahi | 

tants with incredible havock, | 
Tonquin is divided into eight provinces, in , which 
thers are ſeveral towns. The capital city is Cachao 
or Kegcio, ſituate on an eminence, about à hundred 
miles up the river Domea, in 105 degrees of eaſt lon- 
gitude, and 22 degrees 30 minutes north latitude. It 
is not defended either hy a wall or moat, but contains 
about twenty thouſand houſes, which, a few excepted, 
built of brick, are only mean cottages. The ſtreets 
are wide, but ill paved, and in the dry ſeaſon the air 
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is much a by offenſive r LY 


ceſfary to accommodate the idol. 


| Few by WG: it is awe ct lies ara on” the 


muddy ponds. The king's palace ſtands in the middle 
of the' city, which, including the parks and gardens, | 
is computed to be eight miles in circumference, At 


a ſmall diftance from the royal palace is another meanly 
built, in which the chona or general reſides, 


Before 
it is a large parade, for exerciſing the ſoldiers, and a 
Houſe which ferves as an arſenal, containing fifty or 
fixty' iron guns, and ſome mortars... Near the parade, 
there is likewiſe a ſtable of war elephants, and ahother” 
of che king's horſes. 

The town of Domea is ſituate about ſixteen or 
eighteen miles up the river of the fame name, Here | 
the Dutch veſſels which trade to this country have 
their ſtation; but the Engliſh ride three miles higher. 
On the ſame river, about eighty miles from the ſea, 
ſtands Hean, which conſiſts of near two thouſand 
houſes, and is furhiſhed with a, garriſon of ſoldiers, 
At this place the Chineſe have factors, who carry on 
a trade with Japan. Befides theſe cities, there is-a 
great number of villages in the flat country, ſur- 
rounded with walls and banks of earth, to 17278 
them againft the annual floods. 

The gatives are of a middle ature, and tawny com- 
plexion, with long black hair falling down on their 


ſhoulders, black eyes, and their teeth dyed of the | 


fame colour, After the manner of the Chineſe, they 
wear the nail on the little finger of the left hand as 
long as the finger. They are reputed to be more 


honeſt in their dealings than the r laſt mentioned, 


and are good mechanics. 
In this country the ſexes are hardly diſtinguiſhed * 
their dreſs, The uſual habit is a gown girt about 


with a ſaſh. Perfons of condition wear either Engliſh 


cloth or filk of their own manufacture, but the com- 
mon people uſe cotton or callico. All ranks, how- 


ever, univerſally wear drawers of cotton, which reach 


down below their knees. Their caps, which reſemble 


the crown of a 1275 are made of the ſame materiale ö 


with the gown. 

The 1 of Tonquin, is 4 disleck of the 
Chineſe, to which nation this country had formerly 

appertained as 2 province, The fame characters are 
likewiſe common to both; and their learning con- 
fiſting chiefly in the knowledge of thoſe rudiments of 
writing, they are examined with reſpect to their pro- 
ficiency in it, when they ſtand candidates for any 


office. In mathematics, aſtronomy, and other fei- 
ences, they appear to be upon the level with their 


-neighbours before mentioned; from whom they alſo 
differ but little in point of religion. The name of 


Confucius is here held in equal veneration as in China, 


but the natives pay adoration to ſome images unknown | 
in that empire, particularly the elephant and the 
horſe, Their temples and pagodas are frequently ſo 
ſmall, as bardly to contain a larger ſpace than is ne 
Around thoſe build- 
-ings are ſituate the cells 'of the ptieſts, who attend to 
offer up the prayers of ſuch as reſort hither for devo. 
tlon. The petition being delivered in writing, it is 
tend aloud by the prieſt before the idol, while the 
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[ans 


EY in the attitude of the moſt humble ſoppli- 
cation. People. of figure, however, ſeldom come to 
the pagoda, but perform their devotions in a part of 
their own houſes, appropriated to that uſe, where one 
of their domeſticks officiates inſtead of the prieſt. In 
| the written forms of prayer. preſented on thoſe occa- 
ſions, the uſual mode is to enumerate ſeveral inſtances 
of good fortune, for which the petitioner returns 
thanks to Heaven, and concludes with intreating a 
continuance of its favour through life. When the 


I | paper has been read, it is burnt in a pan of incenſe, 


ond the poor neighbours and dependants are called in, 
to partake of the entertainment which the maſter has 
provided for them; the practice of this hoſpitality 
being conſidered as of no ſmall conſequence towards 
procuring an auſpicious regard to the prayers which 
have been offered. 3 

 . Superſtition is univerſally predominant among the 
people of this country. They never undertake any 
thing of moment, without conſulting an aſtrologer; 
and have likewiſe their lucky and unlucky days. Every 
| hour of the diurnal revolution is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of ſome animal, as the horſe, the lion, &c. 
and the beaſt which marks the hour of a man's birth, 
10 ever avoided by him. 

'A plurality of women is allowed here, as in moſt 
other pagan. countries, and very little difference is 
made between a wife and a concubine. The children 
of both are equally entitled to a diviſion of the paternal 
inheritance. So far are the men from being ſerupulous 
in reſpeRt to the fidelity of their females, that they will 
frequently, for a trifling conſideration, indulge the 
European merchants with the freeſt acceſs to their bed. 
The Dutch who trade to the country are allowed the 
| uſe of temporary wives, to tranſact their bufineſs in 
their abſence; by which commerce thoſe women ſome- 
times acquire great fortunes, and afterwards marry the 
moſt conſiderable men in the kingdom. 

The men are permitted to divorce their wives upon 
the moſt trifling pretext, but they are obliged to reſtore 
the effects of which the was poſſeſſed at the time of 
marriage, and likewiſe to maintain the children. The 
ſame indulgence, however, is not allowed to the other 
party; for a wife cannot be repudiated from her huſ- 
band, unlefs he is charged with ſome very atrocious 
crime, The puniſhment of a woman convicted of 
adultery, is to be thrown to an elephant, who taking 
her up with his trunk, toſſes her in the air, and when 
ſhe falls, tramples her under his feet, and crufhes her 
to pieces; the animal being bred up for es purpoſs aß | 
ſuch executions, 

A man may ſel} both his wife Ne” children in Ton- 
quin, which not only faves him the trouble of a di- 
voree, but the burdenſome conſequence attending it. 
This practice, however, is not very common from mo- 
tives of reſentment or paſſion, though, in times of ſcar - 
city, poor people make no ſcruple of ſelling their 
children to any purchaſer, or even of transferring them, 
without receiving the ſmalleſt conſideration, WT | 

The funerals in this country nearly reſemble thoſe of 
the Chineſe, in reſpe& of the proceſſion and mourning; 5 


on here w_ hn (he corpſe, and . the aſhes 
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in an urn. 
they eref a wooden tower, four or ſive and twenty 
foot high, and the prieſt aſcending to the top of it, 


This being concluded, he comes down, and ſets fire 
to the ſtructure; and the people who attend the cere- | 
mony are entertained on the pots n a feaſt provides 
ee „ 2 ien N. 

When a king dies, the toyal Kt! lies in fate ( 
is days, and during this time his table continues to 
be: ſerved as when he was alive; the meat being diſtri- 
buted every evening among the prieſts and poor people. | 
A ſpleudid proceſſion is then begun towards the bury- | 
ing place of his anceſtors, which is about two days 
journey from Cachao: but they ſeldom reach the tomb 


in leſs than ſeventeen days. The great officers and 


magiſtrates are obliged to mourn three years on the 
 occaſion,. the gentry ſix months, and the common 
people three; and no public diverſions are ii for 
three years after the funeral. W 
Notwithſtanding the great reſpe&t which. is paid to 
the king or boua, after bis death, he enjoys little 
more in his life-time than a titular dignity, » The 
perſon inveſted with the power of the ſtate is the ge- 
neral, Who makes the king a kind of priſoner in 
his own palace, permitting him only to appear in 
public at certain times, and receive the homage of his 
ſubjeds. To qualify in ſome: meaſure this uſurpation, 
the general affects an air of the moſt dutiful obſequi- 
- ouſneſs and awe, declaring that he aſſumes: the reins 
of government with no other view than to eaſe his 
ſovereign of the trouble, and afford him leiſure to 
enjoy his pleaſures without interruption. This officer 
bas the entire diſpoſal of all places, civil and military, 
even thoſe of his majeſty's houſhold, whoſe ſervants | 
he prohibits from ſuffering any ſubject to have acceſs 
to the king. 'The- general's; guard conſiſts of two 
hundred elephants, beſides horſe and foot. He uſually 
keeps in the neighbourhood of the capital a ſtanding army 
of thirty thouſand men and in other parts of the xing- 
dom, eſpecially the frontiers of China, about ſixty or 
ſeventy thouſand, When the troops march, the principal 
officers are mounted on elephants; a large apartment, 
made of Hier, being aaa en the back of this huge 
anima _ There is no naval 
force in "Ms kingdom, except a ſew inſignificant | 
veſſels, which | never. venture to proceed far oY the | 
coaſt. 
+, The chief magiſtrates and er ef Baie e gene- 
rally eunuchs, who revenge by their avarice the opera · 
tion they had. ſuffered. in their infaney. Though in- 


capable. of having any offspring, and debarred from 
the privilege of all teſtamentary diſpoſitions, they are | 
ſo extremely oppreſſive to the lower claſſes of the | 


| people, as hardly to permit them the enjoyment of the 
neceſſaries of. life. Whatever thoſe | tyrants have 
amaſſed by their rapaciouſneſs,. becomes at their death 


| the property of the goverpor in whoſe diſtri they had 
lived, who conſidering them as inſtruments of his own- 


| aggrandizement, never fails to connive at their extor- 


tion, for Which he is. vi 7 ee gratified with a a: 
ſhare of the ſpall, 1. [2 1610 103320 077 65-44 £LF8% of 
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Over the tombs: of people of condition, | | 


filk, and lacquered ware; with turpentine, fine per- 
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agi and between 10 and 17 degrees of north 
latitude; It is bounded by Tonquin on the north, 


Camboia on the weſt; being about four hundred miles 
long, and a hundred and fifty broad. The mountains 
of Kemois run the whole length of it from north to 


parts, the eountry is- generally level. Though it 
lies nearer the equator than Tonquin, the tempera- 
ture of the air is not ſo hot; for which ſeveral reaſons. 
may be aſſigned, In the firſt place, this country is 
more adyantageouſly ſituate, being cooled by breezes 
from the ocean. 
that the regions which extend towards the tropics, as 
| the kingdom of: Tonquin, are much hotter than thoſe 
which are ſituated near the equator; the ſun being 
vertical in the former almoſt three months, but in the 
latter a much ſhorter time. In tlie third place, the 
days are an hour and half longer at the tropics than 


cloudy weather are of ſhorter duration. 

From the account of different travellers, it does not 
appear that there is any conſiderable town in the whole 
country. We are informed, however, that the king 
reſides in the moſt northern province, and at a town 
called .Touran-Fairo, ſituate in 16 degrees of north 
latitude, : and 106 degrees of eaſt longitude, They 
build their houſes in this country chiefly with the 


bamboo cane, and one ſtory high; but during 
the whole time of the periodical flood, which laſts 


near half the year, they can live only in the upper 
apartments, and have no communication with their 
neighbourhood but by means of boats, 


| China differ little from thoſe of Tonquin; but their 
complexions are generally more dark, and their teeth 


the materials with which they die them black, and 
| their r exceſſive e of 29 — mod 
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FEST in which is FRO Int, Camboia, 
and Laos, is ſituate between 97 and 107 degrees of 
eaſt longitude, and between 1 and 25 degrees of north 
latitude; being bounded by Acham and a province of 
China on the north; by Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
and the Bay of Siam, on the eaſt; by the Straits of 
Malacca and Sincapora, on the ſouth; and by the Bay 


of Bengal, OW and Rag on the weſt. It extends 


The commercial cites 'of this country are chi ieffy E 


| fumes, lignum aldes, and wood for dying. much like 
makes a funeral oration in praiſe of the deceaſed. log wood: but the 1880 ve _ county is not een | 


ſituate between 104 and 110 degrees of eaſt 


by the Indian Ocean on the eaſt and ſouth, and by 


ſouth, dividing it from Camboia; but in the other 


In the ſecond: place, it is obſerved, 


at the equinoctial, at the ſame time that the rains and 


In their perſons and habits, the natives of Cochin- | 


remarkably bad, occaſioned. by the corroſive nature of 
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- | | territory contiguous to the coaſt ; hut the vallies which | 
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in length about PRA miles, ad is gem 
breadth i is three. hundred. 
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et; De. endung of ide houſes : in this eountry is ex- 
tremely imple, there being neither beds, chairs, nor 


There are tho ridges of mountains that run through | 
the country fram north to ſouth, Which conduce to 
moderate the heat of the air in the adjacent parts, and 
the ſame effect is produced by the ſca-breezes, in the 


lie beyond the influence of either of thoſe ſalutary 


Abies Phe people of the greateſt figure lie on mat- 
 traſſes ſpread on couches, with à ſheet” under them, 
and covered with a quilt or piece of callieo; the poorer 
ſort uſing only mat on the floor, and their upper 
garment as a covering. Dil e einein: tits 

The Siameſe are of a middle ſtature, well propor- 


cauſes,” are exceſſive hot, and would be almoſt unih- 
habitable were it not for the annual rains, by which | 
the torrid Rate of the atmoſphere is conſiderably qualiy | 
fed. The monſoons, or periodical - winds and rains, 
prevail here as well as in the Hither India, and the 
latter are heavieſt about Midſummer. The faireſt ſea- 
fon is in December, when the ſun is at the greateſt 
diſtance from them, and the moſt ſtormy weather at 
the ſhifting of the monſoons, which uſually happens 
about the equinoxes, or within a month before or after 
© thoſe periods; at each of which ſeaſons the ſhipping 
eee to N 1 8 een of aer wal 
_  'Fhe two 3 rivers | are the dene and the 
| Mecon, which riſe in the mountains of Tartary, and | 
run to the ſouth; the former paſſing by the city of 
Siam, falls into the bay of the ſame name, in 13 de- 
grees of north latitude; and the latter running through 
Laos and Camboia, diſcharges itſelf in the Indidh | 
ocean, in g degrees of north latitude. 

The capital of the country is Stam, called by the | 
natives Siyathoya, ſituate in 10 1 degrees of eaſt lon- 
_ gitude, and in 14 degrees of north latitude, being al- 
moſt encompaſſed by the branches of the river Menan. 
It is about ten miles in cireumference, within the wall, 
but not a fixth part of the ground is occupied by 
buildings. In the vacant ſpaces there are near three 
hundred pagodas or temples, round which are ſcattered 
the convents of the prieſts, and their burying places. 
The ſtreets of the city are ſpacious, and ſome have 
© canals running through them, over Which is a 


1 1 


number of bridges, The houſes ſtand on 10 0 f | 


the-bamboo cane, and are built of the ſame: materials; 
the communication between different families; during 
the winter ſeaſon, being carried on, as. in other tro= 
pical countries, by means of boats. The ee 
belonging to the ſeveral tenements are ſeparated b 
paliſado, within which the cattle are houſed in bai 
erected likewiſe upon pillars, t. to Nane thein ft | 
the annual inundation. ele 
The royal palace at Siam is cnrempathes by beer 
walls, with intervening courts or ſpaces of confider- 
able extent. The innermoſt court, in which the king | are 
reſides, is called the vang, and is furniſhed with ſpa- 
cious gardens, groves, and pieces of water. Whoever 
paſſes in or out of this boundary, falls down on his 


face before the gate; but none is permitted entrance 
who ; is armed, or has Jately. drank any arrack or ſpi - 
rituous liquor; f which the officer of the guard. muſt 
judge, by ſmelling the. perſan's., breath, There are 
ſeven pars in the royal palace, and generally three in 
the houſes of people of diſtinRion ;- but the dwellings 
of the other inhabitants * * the moſt part of 2a 
| angie Hors; Han 34; $71 een 1) 
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tioned, and very; ſwarthy. Their faces. are broad, and 
they have bigh cheek banes; but their forcheads and 
chins ate contracted, and terminate in à point. They 
haye ſmall; black exes, large mouths; and (thick pale 
lips. Like their Indian neighbours, they carefully 
dye their : teeth black, and habe a vanity in wearing 
the nails of ſome of their fingers of extraordinary 
length; thoſe being conſidered, as the perſonal marks 
which diſtinguiſh people of condition from the vulgar. 
Their hair, Which is generally black, is worn. ſo ſhort 
by both ſexes, that it does not come below their ears; 
but the women for the moſt part make it ſtand ypright 
on their foreheads. It is the euſftgm of the men to 
pull their beards by the roots. Before they go out; 
they either bathe, or have water poured upon their 
heads for the ſpace of an hour. un kb neg. 


muflin ſhirt, with à piece of cotton linen, called a 
payne, abaut their loins, and in the rainy ſeaſon a 
mantle of: chint, or painted ' callico;' The king is 
| habited in a veſt of brocaded fattin, and wears 3 eaßp 
of a pyramidical form, with a coronet of precious ſtones 
about his temples. The great officers: and nodility 
have alſo coronets, but of inferior value. In time of 
war, and during the exerciſe of hunting, their cloaths 
are generally red. No ſubject is permitted to Wear a 
veſt,” without a ſpecial licence from the king; neither 
can a cap be worn, except in his mejeſty s preſence; 
or when the perſon preſides in a court of juſticel 
Slippers ate ſometimes uſed, but always taken off at en- 
tering: either the temples or houſes. asche! 85 4 
The women wear a linen cléth about their loins, | 
which vn thoſe of ſuperiof rank reich down almoſt to 
the knee, und ſerves inſtead of à petticoat ! They 
cover their neeks with a looſe piece of linen, Which 
likewiſe ſpreads over their breiſts, A cap makes nd 


with bracelets''on their arms and legs, and ab many J 
ringe oh three n -of each hand as Aut Ko 
put on, 
The Siameſe are efteemed an ag bs Peögle, 15 
though rather indolent than active in diſpoſition, they 
are not addicted to the voluptuous vices which often 
accompany à ſtate of eaſe; being remarkably chiſte . 
and temperate, and even holding drunkennef in ab- 
horrenee. They are, however, accounted" Inſblent 
towards their inferlors, and equally obſequious to thofs 
above them ; the latter of whith qualities dpptars*to 
be particularly inculeated from their earlieſt youth. | 
In general, their behaviour is extremely e, i 
they are averſe to loquacity.' Like the Chineſe, 


| 
1 


they avoid ſpeaking i in the firſt perſon, and when they 


addieſs a lady, it is always with ſome reſpectrul ae 


1 


thet, ann perſonal accompliſhments.” 7 Yo 36th 
The 


Men af the rank above the vulgar wear a callico or 


part of the female dreſs; but they adorn themſelves 


W 


* 
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* 
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atchievements of their anceſtors. 


on the caſt of a die, 
the waters retire; on which occaſion they ſail on the 


. alſo very common. 
'walnut, which opens when ripe, and contzins within 
it the cotton, 


extremely docile and quick. 


The common form of falutation here, as in moſt 
Indian nations, is the ſalem, or the lifting one or both 
harids to the head, and inclining the body; but to a 


perſon of much ſuperior rank, it is the cuſtom to fall | 


proſtrate on the face, When in a recumbent ſtate, 
the uſual poſture is to fit on their heels, with their 
heads a little reclined, The ceremonies uſed at viſits | 
are nearly the ſame as in China, 

The general food in this country is rice and fiſh, 
ſometimes freſh, but more frequently dried or pickled, 
and ſeldom eat before it is ſtinking. The fleſh of all 
animals is likewiſe uſed without diſtinction, even that 


of the vileſt reptiles, as among the Chineſe; but every 


thing is ſo highly ſeaſoned with ſpice, that the taſte 
of the ſeveral diſhes is almoſt uniformly the ſame: 
'The common drink is water, or tea, which is uſed 


by all the inhabitants. 


Among theic public diverſions is a 1036 ſort of co- 


medy, and à martial dance, in performing the latter of 
which, being maſked and armed, they counterfeit a 


battle, at the ſame time reciting in ſongs the heroic 
Mock fights of ele- 
phants are alſo frequently exhibited, as cock-fighting 
had formerly been, till an order was procured againſt 
it by the prieſts, who conſidered it as a criminal enter- 
tainment, Here are likewiſe rowing matches on the 
rivers, and races, not of horſes but oxen, To games 
of chance the people are as much addicted as the 
Chineſe; playing away not only their wives and 
children, but venturing their own perſons and liberties 
A feſtival is kept annually when 


rivers ſeveral evenings ſucceſſively, their barges being 
illuminated with painted paper-lanthorns. Another 
feſtival is kept after harveſt, as a thankſgiving for the 


fruits of the earth; when the ſtreets as well as the 


boats are illuminated, and a grand fire-work is played 
off. They admit no diverſions at the new and full 
moon, but keep a firit faſt, making offerings to 
the prieſts in their convents, and giving alms to the 


8 


The vegetable produce 0 the country is chiefly 


rice, with ſome wheat, and European fruits, but 


moſtly thoſe of the tropical climates. The hills are 
covered with good timber, of which the moſt valuable 
for domeſtic uſe is the bamboo, The cotton=tree is 
It bears a fruit of the ſize of a 


There is no country in which elephants abound 
more than in Siam, or where they are held in greater 


veneration; the Siameſe being of opinion that they 
are animated by illuſtrious ſouls, - 
this animal is proportioned to its enormous bulk; for 
it is ſuppoſed to be a hundred years old before it attains 


The longevity of 


its full growth. Being both too ſtrong and unwieldy 
ſigns, in the apprehending of which it is ſaid to be 
There are here but few 
horſes, ſheep, or goats, and thoſe of an indifferent 


quality, as well as their veniſon; the fleſh of the hogs 


being the beſt of their animal proviſion. 
No. $ 


 Oxen and 


ö 


| 


to be governed by force, it is managed entirely by 5 


into the houſes. 
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| buffaloes are uſed in chic ploughs ad carriages. 


Poultry and wild-fowl are in great plenty, but thelr 
fleſh is generally dry. Of ſinging birds there is none; 
but there are ſome macaws, parrots, and other birds 
of beautiful plumage, which are ſo'tame, by never be- 
ing moleſted by the natives, that 1 will Ann come 
ions 

No man in this country learns any particulat trade, 
but has à general knowledge of all that are commonly 
practiſed, and every one works fix months for the king 
by rotation; at which time, if he ſhould be found 
perfectly ignorant of the buſineſs he is ſet about, he 
is doomed to ſuffer the baſtinado. The conſequence 
of this burdenſome ' ſervice is, that no man en- 
deavours to excel in his buſineſs, left he ſhould be 
obliged to practiſe it as long as he A for the be- 
nefit of the crown. LPs 

The government of this edutitty is extremely op- 
preſſive, the king being not only ſovereign, but pro- 
| prietor of all the lands, and chief merchant likewiſe ; 
by which means he monopolizes almoſt the whole 
traffic, to the great prejudice of his ſubjects. The 
crown is ſaid to be hereditary, but it is often tranſ- 
ferred by revolutions, on account of the exorbitant 
abuſe of power in thoſe who exerciſe the royal office; 
In his palace, the king is attended by women, who 
not only prepare his food, and wait on him at table, 
but even perform the part of valets, and put on all his 
cloaths, except his cap, which is conſidered as too 
ſacred to be touched by any hand but his own. He 
ſhews himſelf to the people only twice a year; when 


| he diſtributes his alms to the talapoins or prieſts; and 


on thoſe occaſions, he always appears in an elevated 
ſituation, or mounted on the back of an elephant. 
When he takes the diverſion of hunting, he is, as 
uſual, attended by his women on foot, | preceded 
by a- guard of two hundred men, who drive all 
the people from the roads through which they are to 
paſs; and when the king ſtops, all his ee fall 
upon their faces on the ground. 5 

The king's favourite wife is ſtyled queen, who is. 
generally one of his neareſt relations; and ſo much is 
proximity of blood conſidered as a title to this honour, 
that mou many years lince, the royal conſort was the 


— 
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pointed by the crown every three years, and knowing 
that the duration of their offices is limited, they never 
fail to exerciſe it with great rapacity. In the province 
of Patan, however, the people elect their own gover- 


nor, and for the moſt part make choice of an old 
woman, who is called queen, but is obliged to have 


the concurrence of the chief men, in all tranſactions 


of importance. As an acknowledgement of his ſupe- 


riority, ſhe ſends annually to the king, two ſmall 
trees of gold and ſilver. 

By the laws of Siam, ſubmiſſion to parents FP 
governors is as ſtrictly enjoined as in China, and 
particular reverence is always ſhewn' to the aged. 
Lying is held in ſo great deteſtation, that it is branded 
with the ſame infamy as perjury in this part of the 
world; and a perſon who has been guilty of theft is 

9 . |  aban- 
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e by his patina relations. No man 1 ſuf⸗ 
fered to proſecute another, either in a- civil or criminal 
cauſe, without giving ſecurity to make the charge 
good; and every judicial proceſs. is managed by the 
parties themſelves, or their relations, no ſuch me 7 
fion as that of a lawyer being allowed. 

In doubtful caſes, the juſtice of a cauſe is determined 
by the ſame ſuperſtitious methods which were formerly 
practiſed by our Britiſh anceſtors. . Both the proſecutor 
and the defendant are ſometimes commanded to walk | 
over burning coals, and he that eſcapes this ordeal 


with impunity, is held to have the right. on his fide. 


Another method is by diving into deep water, on 
which occaſion the verdict js given in favour of the 
- perſon, who continues immerſed the longeſt time. 


A third mode of trial is conducted by vomits. The 


prieſt adminifters to each of the parties a pill, which 
is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of materials of an emetic quality; 
and the teſtimony of the perſon who retains the pill 
without vomiting, is conſidered as unqueſtionably 
Sometimes both the plaintiff and defendant are 


_ thrown to a tyger, when the cauſe is likewiſe decided 


by the ſuperior good fortune of either of * contend- 
ing parties. 

The methods of puniſhing Se are no leſs 
ſevere in ſeveral caſes, than thoſe of judicial determi- 
nation. The convicts are ſometimes thrown to an 
| elephant, and trampled to death. A perſon Who has 
robbed the public, has melted metals poured down his 
throat; and he who has been proved guilty of lying, | 
is doomed to periſh by having his mouth ſewed up. 


For leſs atrocious crimes, they. faſten a ſquare board 


about the offender's neck. Some are ſet in the ground 
up to the ſhoulders, and every perſon is at liberty to 
buffet him; a mode of puniſhment which is conſidered 
as extremely ignominious, It is not uncommon for 
ſuperior officers to be puniſhed for the tranſgreflion of 
their inferiors; and parents and maſters of families are 
amenable for thoſe of their children or dependents, 

- The military force of Siam conſiſts chiefly of militia, 


from which ſervice, on extraordinary occaſions, except. 


the prieſts, no man who can bear arms is exempted, 
The king has likewiſe a battalion of guards, amounting 


pean diſcipline, , 
The inhabitants of this 3 maintain tho doc- | 


trine of tranſmigration, believing. in a pre- exiſtent 


Kate, and that they ſhall paſs into other bodies, till | 


they are ſufficiently purified to be received into para- 
diſe. They believe likewiſe that the ſoul is material, 


but not ſubject to the touch; that it retains the human | 


figure, after quitting a body of that ſpecies; and that | 


when it appears to perſons with whom it was ac- | 
quainted, which they ſuppoſe it to do, the wounds of 
one that has been murdered, will then be viſible. 
They are of opinion, that ao man will be eternally 


puniſhed; that the good, after ſeveral tranſmigrations, 


will enjoy perpetual happineſs; but that thoſe who are | 


not reformed, will be doomed to tranſmigration to all 


eternity. They believe in the exiſtence of a Supreme | 


Being, but the objects of their adoration are departed 


Po. 
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ſaints, whom they conſider as mediators. or interceſſors 
for them; and to the hongur of this numerous Ow | 
both temples and images are erected. 
' The talapoins or prieſts have their rehdence bw" 
guous to the temples, adjoining to which are likewiſe 
the cells of the talapoineſſes, or females who devote 
| themſelves to the ſervice of religion. The latter, 
however, are not admitted into theſe convents till the 
decline of life, and even then they are at liberty to 
forſake their retirement when they pleaſe, Ye 
The talapoins vow celibacy, and, lead yery anden 
lives, the puniſhment for the tranſgreſſion of their 
rules being no leſs than burning. Howeyer ſeyere 
this penalty, it is ſaid to be rigorouſly inflicted by the 
king, with a view of reſtraining too many of his ſub- 
jets from embracing the ſacerdatal life, to which they 
| might otherwiſe be inclined, on account of the im- 
munities attending it; the prieſts being obliged to pay 
no duties, and contributing nothing to the defence or 
ſupport of the ſtate, They are not, however, en- 
titled to any fixed emoluments, except glebes, to cul- 
tivate which they are allowed ſtaves; nor enjoy a 
ſtipend in conſequence of their office, but profit largely 
by the alms of the people, in the manner of begging 
friars, On this eſtabliſhment, they are very hoſpi- 
table to ſtrangers, Chriſtians as well as others, and 
have accommodations for them adjoining to their own. ö 
The prieſts preach. every new and full moon, and 
during the inundatiou, every day, from morning to 
| evening, fitting croſs-legged” on a raiſed floor, and 
relieving one another in rotation; at which times they T 
| often experience great liberality from the people. At 
certain ſeaſons, eſpecially after harveſt, they are obliged 
to watch as well as pray, and their vigils are kept in 
the fields, in the night. They ſhave their heads, 
| beards and eyebrows, and carry in their hands a tala- 
| pat, or broad leaf, which ſerves them for an umbrella. 
The ſuperior ſhaves himſelf, becauſe no other is reck= 
oned worthy to touch his head. Among the ref}, the 
| elder always ſhave the younger, except in caſe of great 
| age, when the latter are permitted to have the honour 
of exercifing the employment on thoſe who are more 
advanced in years, . They wear a yellow cloth about 


| 


| their loins, and another about their ſhoulders. . 
to twelve hundred men, wo are inſtructed i; in Euro- 1 


They perform ablution in the morning, as ſoon 3s 
| they can ſee, in doing which they are extremely care- 
ful not to deſtroy an inſect. They next proceed to 
the temple, where they ſing their devotions, ſitting in 
a recumbent poſture; but on entering and coming out 
of thoſe places of public worſhip, both the prieſts and 
| people proſtrate themſelves three times before their 
idols. Aſter this ceremony, they go to the towns and 
Lillages, where they place themſelves at the doors of 
thoſe whom they know to be the moſt liberal, and 
| wait in expectation of their alms. It being criminal 
in the talapoins to touch money, they take care to be 


prudently accommodated with ſervants, in whom it 


i 


is accounted no fault to accept of pecuniary donations, = 
The moral duties required of the talapoins, ace, 
| chat they do not kill, ſteal, commit uncleanneſs, 
drink ſtrong liquor, or tell lies, The firſt of thaſe 
injunctions is underſtood in ſuch a latitude, as extends 
| | „ 


r 
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various ways. 


deemed incapable of any legal inheritance. 


ſtone, they erect a pyramid over the grave. 
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to the prohibition not only to the deſtroying animals, 5 three letters, and the latter thirty- ſeven, all con fant 


but vegetables, and even the ſeed of this claſs, _ They, 


| eat, however, of the fruit, which does not affect the 


and contrive means to evade the precepts in 
„For, though they do not themſelves 
boil rice, as being a ſeed, and therefore expoſing them 
to the penaliy of mprger, yet if others boil it, hey 
eſteem the eating of it innocent. In the fame manner, 
though they affirm the making water on. the earth to 
be a ſin, as tending to corrupt it, yet if they make 
uſe of a veſſel, and their- ſervant pours it on the earth, 
they think themſelves not anſwerable for the crime, 

Beſides the injunctions above megtioned, there ate 
ſeveral others peculiar to the order of prieſts; ſach as 
the ayoiding all public diverſions, making uſe of per- 
fumes, touching gold or ſilver, wearing ſhoes, or fine 
cloaths, and being carried in any ſort of vehſele. 
Amidſt all their profeſſion of ſeverity and abſtinence, 
they are reckoned extremely proud, taking, place of 

the laity on every occaſion, and not deigning a ſalu- 
tation to any but a brother talapoin. 

The men of this country are allowed a 1 of 
women, but excepting one, who is a wife by contra c, 
the otbers are only concubines, and their children 
Previous 
to every nuptial contract, an aſtrologer muſt be con- 
ſulted, who calculates the nativity of the parties, and 


life, 


determines, whether their union is likely to proye for; 


tunate, or otherwiſe, When his prognoſtication is 
favourable, the lover is permitted to viſit his miſtreſs 


tions being preſent, the marriage portion is paid, when, 


are reckoned complete, and ſoon after conſummated. 


: A fey 140 . ge aber viſits the married ane 
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The Siameſe wives are reputed. to be extremely 


chaſte, and fo induſtrious, that they often maintain 


their families by their labour, during the, abſence of 
their huſbands in the king's ſervice, which is always 


the half of the year. Divorces, however, are allowed, | a 


though they ſeldom happen, on which occaſions the 
man returns the wife's fortune, and the children. are 


divided between them. 


The practice in Siam reſpecting e is both. to 


burn and bury the dead. The corpſe being laid upon 
the pile, it is ſuffered to burn, till a conſiderable part 


is conſumed, when the remainder is interred in a bury- 
ing place, contiguous. to ſome temple. . 'The reaſon. 
which they give for not burning it entirely to aſhes js, 
that they ſuppoſe the deceaſed to be happy, when part 
of his remains eſcapes the fire, Inſtead of a tomb- 
It for- 
merly was the cuſtom, to bury treaſure with the corpſe; | 
but longer experience evincing, that the ſacrilegious 
light in which robbing the graves. was conſidered, did 


not prevent the crime, they now diſcontinue the 


ancient practice, and inſtead of treaſure, bury only 


weine papers, and other trifles. 0 
I n this gountty two Jaggyages are ſpoken, namely, 
the Baly and. he Siameſe, . The former has thirty- 


* 
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without any religious ceremony performed, the nuptials. 


The vowels, which are, ſaid to be very numerous in 


before it, and in others after, In each of thoſe tongues, 
the pronunciation depends much upon the tone of the 
voice, Which is modulated in ſuch a manner, that the 
people rather ſing than ſpeak, The Baly is uſed only 
by thoſe who axe accounted the learned; but this cha- 
rater ſeems to be unjuſtly applied to any of the nation, 


| as they pretend to vo ſcience but that of aſtrology, in 


which, the natives being extremely SRO the 
country abounds with impoſtors. 

The hiſtory. of Siam, before it was Atera by 
the Portugueſe, is, like that of all the other Indian 
nations, involved in impenetrable darkneſs, That it 


was known to the ancients, however, is highly pro- 
| bable, though there ſeems to be no ground for con- 


cluding, that it is the country mentioned by the 
Greek and Roman geographers, under the name of 
the Aurea Cherſoneſus, as gold is not its produce at 
this day. Since the end of the ſixteenth century, 
the kingdom of Siam and that of Pegu have often 
been engaged in war, and alternately conquered; but 
both nations having now abandoned the right of tribute, 
which they formerly exacted in conſequence of their re» 
ſpeCtive victories, are at preſent independent of each other. 
The Portugueſe continued . maſters of the coaſts of 
Siam, from the year 2511, to the year 1640, when 


| they were expelled by the Dutch, who have ever ſince 


three times, at the laſt of which i interviews, the rela- || excluded all other foreign nations from the country, 


which is now conſidered as in effect merely ſubject to 
their controul. | 
Of. PEGU, . and ARRACAN, 
Theſe 6 are ſituate between 92 and 100 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and between 16 and 22 
degrees of north latitude ; bounded on the north by 
Tipra and Acham, on the eaſt by Laos, on the ſouth 
by Siam, and on the weſt by the Bay of Bengal. On 
account of their ſituation between the tropics, the air 
in the valleys is exceſſiye hot; but it is generally qua- 
lified by breezes, which blow from the ſea during a 
conſiderable part of the day, | 
The produce of thoſe countries is rice, ſugar-canes, 


| furs, ſkins, , ſalt-petre, mangoes, tamarinds, cocoa- 


nuts, and other tropical fruits; with rubies, ſapphires, 
and the ſame ſorts of animals as in Siam; from the 
inhabitants of which country, the natives of the three 
former ſeem to differ very little, either in their perſons 
or cuſtoms, notwithſtanding the many fables invented 
by travellers, of their worſhipping the devil, and other 
ridiculous ſtories. The ſovereignty of thoſe countries 
appears to be extremely fluctuating; ; ſometimes the 
three kingdoms have been united under one and the 

ſame pringe, While at other times, the power has been 

conteſted, and ſucceſſively enjoyed by each country. 

Amid thoſe internal diviſions, however, they have 

[hitherto reaped the happineſs of remaining unmoleſted 

from abroad, being ſeldom viſited, even in the way of 

danmgeres. by the ſubie s of any maritime nation. 


INDIA, 


both, are certain characters, ranged ſometimes above © 
the conſonant, ſometimes below, in particular caſes - 
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of the fame me, reef, 


INDIA Proper, or Hindoſtan, is fituate butiyorn 
66 and 92 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between 

7 and 40 degrees of north latitude; being bounded on 
the north by Uſbeck and Tibet Tartary; on the eaſt 
by Acham, Ava, and the Bay of Bengal; on the 
fouth by the Indian Sea; and on the weſt by the ſame 
ſea and Perſia; extending about two hundred miles in 
length, and fifteen hundred in breadth, in the broadeſt 
The principal rivers are, 1. the Ganges, which 
riſes in Mount Caucaſus, and, running ſouth-eaſt, di- 
vides into ſeveral branches, that diſcharge themſelves 
into 'the Bay of Bengal; the moſt eaſterly of thoſe |: 


being the limits between this country and the Farther 


India. In ſo great eſteem is this celebrated river held 
by the Indians, that they worſhip it as a god. 2, The 
Indus, a river as large as the preceding, and which, 
were it not for the bar at the 'mouth, is ſufficiently 
deep to be navigable, It riſes likewiſe in the mountains 
of Caucaſus, and, running ſouth-weſt, falls into the 
Indian Ocean. 3. The Attock, or Hydaſpes of the 
ancients, -has its ſource in the fame mountains as the 
Indus, with which, after running parallel almoſt to 
the mouth, it unites, and the mixed ſtream is diſ- 
charged into the Indian Sea, 4.- Fhe Jemmima, 
which runs ſouthward by the cities of Delhi and Agra, 
and then turning eaſtward, falls into the Ganges at 
Halibas. 5. The Guenga; this river riſes in the 
Baligate Mountains, and running eaſtward, diſcharges 
itſelf into the weſtern branch of the Ganges, near the 
Bay of Bengal. 6. The Chriftena, which riſing in 


the ſame mountains with the Guenga, runs firſt to | 


the fouthward, and then turning to the caſt, falls into 
the Bay of Bengal. 7. The Tapte riſes likewiſe in 
the Baligate Mountains, and running weſtward to 
Sorat, diſcharges there its waters in the W of Cam. 
baya. | 
Beſides thoſe, . are many other rivers of in- 
ſerior note, with innumerable torrents in the time of 
the rains, moſt of which are dried up in the fair 
: ſeaſon. | 
This Sabi country may be diſtinguiſhed into 
three great diviſions; the firſt comprehending thoſe 
provinces which lie north of the tropic of Cancer; 
the ſecond, thoſe that lie under the tropic, or partly 
north, and partly ſouth of it; and the third, thoſe 
which lie ſouth of the tropic, in the Hither Peninſula. 
The firſt of the diviſions above-mentioned compre- 
hends Cabul, Caſſimere, Gor or Gourite, Haican, 
Attock, Penkab, Bankiſh, Naugrecut, Multan, La- 
hor, Jangapour, Jamba, Buckor, the Hindoo's country, 
Delhi, Sambal, Mevat, Patan, Tata or Sinda, Jeſ- 
ſelmere, Aſmer, or Bando, Agra, Gualaor, Halabas, 
j 1 25 Rejzpout, Soret, yas, and Rotas, 
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The provinces i in the ſecond aiviſi on wes, ' Guzaurat 
or Cambaya, Chitor, Malva, and Bengal, | 

' Thoſe which lie ſouth of the tropic are, Candich, 
aber and Orixa, Decan or Vinapour, Golconda, 
Biſnagar, Tanjour, and Madura, 

After this enumeration of the provinces, we ſhall 
proceed to give an account of the maritime parts of the 
country, in which the European powers have now 
eſtabliſhed fo many fetttements; beginning at the pen- 
inſula'of Cambaya, and directing our courſe along the 
Malabar coaft, to Cape Comorin, the moors extre- 
mity of India. | 

In the province of Guzarat, at the bottom of the 


port-town of trade in India, It is fituate in 72 deg. 
25 min, caſt tongitude, and 21 deg. 10 min. north 
- latitude, on the river Tapte, ten miles eaſt of the 
ſea; being about three miles in circumference, de- 
fended only by a flight wall, and ſome antique forts. 
The city and caſtle were taken by the Engliſh in 1759 
and the next year the Jatter was ceded, with the re- 
venues annexed, by the Great Mogul, to the Engliſh 
Eaſt India Company. Various European nations have 
here their factors, and trade very largely; but the 
moſt conſiderable merchants are the Moors, Armenians, 
Banians, Arabs, and Jews. The city is under the 
juriſdiction of a governor, appointed by the Mogul, 
and who lives in great ſplendor; but notwithſtanding 
the almoſt - boundleſs extent of his authority, the re- 
ſpect that is paid to him by the inhabitants is nearly 
equalled by the high eſteem in which they hold the 
Engliſh prefident, who maintains the ſtate of a prince, 
and is uſually governor of Bombay, and all the n 
ſettlements on the weſt coaſt of India. 

About a hundred and thirty miles ſouth of Surat, 
lies the iſſand of Bombay, twenty miles in circum- 
ference; the chief town of which is a mile in length, 
meanly built, and defended by a fort at a little diſtance, 
The inhabitants are chiefly Britiſh, Portugueſe, and 
Indians, amounting- to about fifty thouſand. , This 
place is exceedingly well ſituate for trade with the 
continent of India, and may be reckoned the principal 
Engliſh ſettlement in the country. It is attended, 
however, with the diſadvantage of being extremely un- 
| healthful, though in this reſpect, it has been greatly 
improved by governor Bohun, who drained the adjacent 
| bogs and ſwamps, to which the inſalubrity of the air 
had been principally owing. This ſettlement formerly 
belonged to the crown of Portugal, but was ceded to 
Charles the ſecond, on his marriage with the infanta 
Catherine, and by him preſented to the Engliſh Eaſt 
India Company, who have ever ſince been in poſſeſſion 
Bombay has an excellent harbour, but the ſoit 
of the iſſand is barren, and the water bad, on which 
account they preſerve the rain-water in cifterns, 

On the ſame coaſt, in 15 deg. 31 min, north lati- 
| tude, and 73 deg, 5 min. eaſt longitude, is fituate 


1 


Gos, oo iſland of the river Mandoua, about eight 


6 nile - 


Gulph of Cambaya, lies Surat, the moſt conſiderable 
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miles from the fea. | This iſland is about twenty four | 


miles in circumference, and rendered very hot and 
unhealthful by the hills, which encloſe it at a little 
* diſtance, on the neigbouring continent. The town, 
which is likewiſe named Goa, is about two miles in 


length, and half a mile in breadth, being the capital 


of the Portugueſe ſettlements in India. It is nat only 
fortified with walls and camparts, but the whole iſland 
is ſurrounded by a wall, baſtions, and other modern 
works; and for farther 8 the Portugueſe have 
even fortified the banks of the riyer from the very 
mouth, with redoubts and batteries of guns; on which 
account it may be conſidered as more impregnable than 
any other town of India, The buildings of this town 
are of ſtone, and very magnificent; among which are 
many convents and nunneries, the place abounding 
likewiſe in monks, and other popiſh eceleſiaſtics, whoſe 
ſeverity has rendered it unhappily celebrated for all the 
| horrors of the inquiſition. To the archbiſhop of 
Goa, the clergy in the Portugueſe towns and ſettle- 
ments in Aſia, and the eaſt coaſt of Africa, are ſubject; 
and the viceroy, who reſides at this place, is ſupreme 
governor of all the ſettlements of that nation, from 
the Cape of Good Hope to China, Which are very 
numerous, Though the air of Goa is unhealthy, 
the iſland is pleaſant, and eſpecially on the ſide towards 
the ſea, being full of country-ſeats and villages, and 
well planted with all kinds of tropical fruits. 

Paſſing ſeveral inferior ſettlements on the coaſt of 
Malabar, belonging to different European nations, we 
- turn Cape Comorin, to take a ſurvey of the principal 
of thoſe on the coaſt of Coromandel, 

The firſt place of note on this coaſt, is the town of 
Pondicherry, ſituate in 80 deg. 32 min. eaſt longitude, 
and 11 deg. 57 min. north latitude. It is defended by 
a fortreſs, which was beſieged by aàdmiral Bofcawen, 
in September 1748, when the periodical rains, that 
fall annually at this ſeaſon, obliged him to abandon 
the enterprize. In the year 1761, however, after 
a blockade and ſiege of ſeveral months, it ſurrendered 
at diſcretion to colonel: Cote and admiral Stephens; 
but was reſtored to the F cench or the jr.” of 
1763. oats 

Sixty-three miles north of Pondicherry, lies Madras 
a Patan, or the fort arid town of St. George, the 
capital of the Engliſh. ſettJements on the coaſt of. 
Coromandel, and no leſs healthful than pleaſant in 
ſituation, , The town is diſtinguiſhed into the White 

and Black; the firſt of which, with the adjoining. 
fort, are inhabited only by Engliſh, and are not a 
half a mile in circumference,” ſurtounded by a ſtone 
Wall. 
likewife ſurroutided by a wall, is in circumference about 
a mile and a half, inhabited by people of every Aſiatic 
nation, ſome of Whom are very rich, In general, 
however, it confiſts' only of thatched cottages} but the 
White Town is pretty well built wirl Brick;'the houſes 
flat · roofed, and the apartments lofty:* In che latter 
is an elegant Engliſh church, with another for the 
Portugueſe Saaten! 1 and in the former there is an 


| 


Armenian Chriſtian church, and ſeveral Pi an or 
Indian temples. zds bug tis 1217 1211 
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The Engliſh Eaſt India Company pitched this 
ſettlement, with a ſmal] territory adjacent, of the king 
of Golconda; but the Mogul afterwards making a 
conqueſt of the country, claims a right to this, as well 
as the other towns of that kingdom. His generals 

therefore ſometimes viſit the ſettlement, demanding a a 
tribute from the governor, which he is obliged to com- 
ply with, for the ſake of preſerving the communication 
with the country; where the Engliſh purchaſe calli- 
coes, chintzes, muſlins, and ſometimes diamonds. 

The various commercial ſettlements of the Engliſh 
Eaſt India Company, as well as the ceded provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, from which an immenſe 
revenue may be produced, are under the direction of 
a governor-general and four counſellors, of the preſt- 


dency of Fort William in Bengal, in whom the whole 
civil and military government is veſted, Their com- 


miſſion continues five years from their arrival in India; 


but they may be removed at any time by the crown, 
on a charge of any miſbehaviour, preſented by the di- 
rectors of the Company. The ſalary of the governor- 
general is twenty-five thouſand pounds a- year; and 


each of the council ten thouſand pounds. 


A ſupreme court of judicature is alſo eſtabliſhed at ' 
the ſame place, conſiſting of a chief juſtice, and three 
other judges; the firſt of whom has a ſalary of eight 
thouſand pounds a year, and the others fix thouſand 
pounds each, | 


nn . 
27 the princ ;pal cities—houſes—pagodas—caravanſerat 
nreſermeire—moſquri—and tombs. 


AVING: delivered an account of the Earoper 
ſettlements in India, we ſhall next deſcribe the 
four royal cities of Agra, Delhi, Lahor, and Caſſimere, 
the capitals of the provinces of the ſame name, which lie 
near the middle of the northern diviſion of the country. 
The city of Agra, which was formerly the capital | 
of the empire of the Great Mogul, is ſituate in 79 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and 26 degrees of north 
latitude, on the river Jemma or Jemina. It is about 
eight miles in length, but not proportionally broad, 
nor defended by any wall. The houſes of the greater 
pare of the inhabitants are generally mean, but thoſe 
of the omrihs, - with the numerous Mahometan 
moſques, f caravanſeras, bagnios, and fone reſervoirs, + 
make a grand appearance. The emperor's palace 
ſtands at ſome diſtance from the city. It is about four 8 
miles in circumference, ſurrounded by a wall, having 
a moat on one ſide, and on the other the river Jemma. 


The outward. or Black Town, 'which*is now | This: magnificent ſtructure is built of red ſtone, re- 


ſembling poliſhed marble, and is divided into ſeveral 
ſquares. The palace is ſurrounded with beautiful 
| gardens, and between it and the City lies a ſpacious £6 


plain, on which: the rajahs; ot Indian princes tributaty⸗ = 


to the Mogul, uſed to draw up their troops, when 
they mounted His guard, as/tiey did every week, with 
fifteen or twenty thouſand men, while he held his 

court at this place. From the city of Agra to that 
of Lahor, there runs a grand alley of trees, abe 

to bô no leſs than five; hundred miles in length. 
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Delhi, at preſent the metropolis. of. the empire, is 
Kituate in neatly the ſame degree of longitude with 
Agra, and in 28 degrees of north latitude, lying on 
the {ide of the tiver Jemma, in the form of a creſcent, 


and about ten miles in circumference, The chief 
public buildings are, à grand. moſque or Mahometan 6 
temple, covered with extenſive marble domes; a ca- 
ravanſera, built by a mogul-princeſs, . for. the accom- | 
modation of travellers ; and the tomb of the emperor 
Amayum,.. In-a grand ſquare, in the middle of the | 
city, ſtands the palace of the Mogul, fortified in the | 
courts, in one of which he gives audience to his ſub | 
jects. In this court there are three diviſions, the outer - |. 
moft. allotted: to the inferior people, who reſort hither 
with their petitions ; the ſecond diviſion, -which- has a. 
raiſed floor, being appropriated to thoſe of better qua- 
ty; and the third, on a floor raiſed higber, to the 
omrahs and perſons of the. firſt:rank.  Aboye the level 
of the laſt. of thoſe diviſions. is ered the royal gal- 
lery, containing a magpificent throne, almoſt covered 
with diamonds, on which the emperor, amidſt a ſym: 
phony from a band of e himſelf on thaſe | . 
occaſions. 
Lahor is ſituate in n 75 degrees of eaſt. longitude, and 1 
33 degrees of north latitude, on the river, Raya or Ra- 
vione, which afterwards unites its waters with the 
Indus. It is about three hundred miles north · weſt of 
Delhi, and eight hundred north of Surat. By 
Amayum, who built this city, it was made the capital 
of the empire, and is yet of conſiderable extent, 
evincing its former grandeur by the ruins of ſeveral” 
magnificent palaces, moſques, and reſeryoire. 
Caſſimere lies in 75 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
35 degrees of north latitude, on the banks. of a lake. 
four hundred miles north-weſt of Delhi. The pro- 
vince, to which. it gives name, is exceedingly fertile 
in corn and fruits, and on account of the mild tem- 
perature of air, is denominated- the paradiſe of India. 
It has been uſual for; the Ae to ere daher with 
their court, in the hot ſeaſon. , 
Ameng the Pagans. in India, the: b 6 
mon people are extremely mean buildings, not exceed - 
ing an ordinary Engliſh cottage. Even thoſe, of their 
great men are entirely: void. of, elegance. They are 
conſtructed almoſt univerſally, on the ſamg model; con- 
ſiſting of one flopr, ranged about a ſquaxe, into which: 
the ſeveral rooms open. They, are ſurrounded on each. 
ſide by mean ſheds, under. which, on banks of. earth: 
two or three foot in height, the, inhabitants; ſih upen ”" 
mats or carpets great part of ce day, where.they either 
tranſact buſineſs, or-receive viſits. The interior apart- 
ments, being deſtitute. of, windows, n. light: bug 
what: they receive from the door. 48 
Tbe principal edifages... of: chocs eben ore, their, 
Pegodas or temples, carayauſcras, and/referyairs, The, if 
former ate built of ſtone, conſiſting oſ one long dom, 
likewiſe: without any window ;, over which: is, erected 
a-'pyramid or ſteeple of a great, height. Within are 
many images, and a, great number of lamps perpetu· 
ally burning, which, added to; the natural heat of the 
ae makes thaſe Places extremely: andes, 
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0 In the front of the pads is a ſhed, fimilgr to thoſe, 
in the dwelling houſes, where the people ſacrifice, and 


manner of a caſtle, and conſiſting, of ſeveral, large f 


— — 


[ana ' 


perform their devotions: and here it is common to 
ſee monkeys running up and down, who are adored 


| and fed by the ſuperſtitious inhabitants, 


The ſarras or caravanſeras are long buildings, en- 
cloſed on three ſides, having the front open, and ſup- 
ported by pillars. They ſupply the place of .inns,. of 
which there is none in the country, and are reſorted 
to by travellers, \ who dreſs. their proviſion and deep in 
them. 

The greateſt. 5 among the Indians are their | 
tanks or reſervoirs, in which they collect water during 
the rainy ſeaſon, to.ſerve them the other part of the year. 
Some of thoſe baſons are very grand, and extenſive, | 


being almoſt half a mile in circumference, lined with 


hewn ſtone, , and, furniſhed all round with ſeveral rows, 
of ſteps. Not a few of them have ſummer-houſes, . 
erected on a, mount in. the middle, for the purpoſe of 
bathing; a privilege, Which though deſirable in a hot 
climate, affords an inftance of the little delicacy of 
thoſe by whom the practice is permitted. The water 
thus preſerved, however, by being expoſed to the in- 
fluence of the ſun, is conſtantly tepid, and therefore, 
much inferior, either for drinking or bathing, to well - 
water; on which account, where the latter can be. 
obtained, it-is always preferred by the inhabitants. 
The houſes of the. Moors, or Mahometans of India, 

differ -but little from thoſe, of the Pagan tribes, in = 
ſpect of accommodation and form; only their materials 


are better, being either ſtone or brick, while the others, 


. 


The grandeſt buildings of the j\ Hee ite are their 
moſques and tombs, which, are both erected of hewn,, 
ſtone, The moſque is in the form of an oblong _ 
ſquare,. ſupported, on one ſide by pillars, the intervals 
of which: ſupply the place of, windows. Over the 
middle of the building there is uſually a dome or cu 
pola, and at each. corner a minaret or ſlender tower. 
The. tombs are generally placed in -a, green field, 
planted. with trees and flowers, and furniſhed with, 
artificial. dyQs or reſervoirs of water, To have. A, 
magnificent tomb, is the great ambition of a Maho- 
metan of gg ſt e ee des to. exect it at 
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. between the latitude of thirty and forty. degregs,, 
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lis exceeding healthful and pleaſant, but the ſoutherly, 


Provinces, ate exceſſive hat in the fair ſeaſon, el pecially, 
during, the months. of April and, May. At this time 


the xivers and waters are, moſtly dried ug, and the wind 


blowing over a, long track of burning ſand, is ſaid to 
reſemble the mouth of, an oven, in Aft, lu eight 
ofclook in the morping to.eleven,. . . 

In this country, the land and, fog 3 ſucceed 
each other alternately eyery twelve Rours; the. former 
ptevailing, from about midnight till. towards noon, 
11855 the latter begins and continues till. late in the 
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INDIA 4 ö 
evening, During the prevalence of the hot winds in 
the two months above mentioned, it is uſual for the 
inhabitants to hang up wet cloths againſt the wind, 
and to ſprinkle water on the floors, not omitting to 
refreſn themſelves by the ſame riesen to their 
heads. 

In June t the uſe of thoſe n means becomes unneceſſary, 
the ſun being then obſcured by the clouds, and the 
rainy ſeaſon commencing, which generally continues 
four. months, or till the end of October ; not beginnig 


and ending exactly at the ſame periods every year, but 


ſeldom exceeding three weeks in the term of variation. 
At firſt the rains are moderate, and often intermit, 
but afterwards. become, more heayy and inceſſant ;* till | 
at laſt they decline, by the. ſame gradation i in which 
they. had advanced, The heavieſt rains in India are 


in Auguſt and September, at which time they are ac- | 


companied every evening with terrible thunder, and 
the whole flat country is overflowed. When the fair 
ſeaſon returns, lightning, without thunder, is very 
frequent; and on account of the ſerenity of the ſky, 
ſo great is the luſtre of the ſtars, during four or 
five months, that People ealily ſee to travel by their 
light. | 

T he northern provinces. of India produce wheat, 
barley, peaſe, and beans; but in that part of the 
country, which lies within. the tropie of Cancer, the 

only grain that is cultivated, is rice, This is ſown 
in beds, as trees in a nurſery, whence, it is tranſplanted. 
into trait trenches, when the blade has attained the 
height of about half a foot, which. uſually coineides 
with the period when the rains begin to fall, In, 
November or December the ſeaſon of haryeſt arrives, 
at Which time, the ſun having exhaled all the water, 
the earth is hardened, and, the. rice, after being, cut, 
is for the moſt part threſhed out in the field. When 
this grain is in the ſtate of vegetation, its appearance 
is, nearly, ſimilar, to that of oats. The ſtraw, how- 
ever, is not hollow, but. ſtiff and hard, as may be 
ſeen by the whiſks or bruſhes made of it, and imported 
inte Europe. The rice is coyered with a, thick brown 
ſkin, which muſt be. ſeparated by beating i in a mortar, 
and ſifting, before it aſſumes the white colour. It 
might, be imagined, that the tediouſneſs of this proceſs 
would much inhance the price of the commodity; but 
ſq great is the quantity produced, that engugh may be 
purehaſed for three-pence, to feed a family of nine or 
ten perſons a whole day, though; an Indian will eat 
three times as much rice as. an European, at a meal. 
: ; The, ſouthern parts of the country produce all kinds 


of trapical fruits, ſuch as mangges, guavas, pome- 
Sranates, pine · apples, cocoa-· nuts, oranges, &. and. 
in the. north they have. apples, pears, and moſt of the. 
European fruits, 
the: ſouth, of India, are endowed with perpetual- vere | 


dure nor is it ungammon, to. ſee thoſe of the former 


ſpecies bearing bloſſom, . at. the ſame ap. with fruits i in 
| ttemely troubleſome, eſpecially to ſtrangers, whom it 


ſtings to a violent degree; but in thoſe who have been 


various ſtages, of maturity. 


The banian tree, which. is 3 to this country, 
grows to a great bulk, and in an extraordinary, manner. 
From its hokizoptabbcanches, ſmall twigs ſhag. dawn- 
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Both fruit- trees and foreſt=trees i in 


thirty trunks, and cover a ſpace of. ground, ſufficient 
to ſhelter a regiment, 
and other ſuperſtitious people place their images; and - 
the hermits voluntarily undergo. perpetual penance, ſit- 


ing or lying conſtantly in one poſture, in the hope of 


thus qualifying themſelves for admiſſion into paradiſe, 
Their enthuſiaſm, in the mean time, is flattered and 
venerated by the people, who worſhip them as boly 
men, and Who aſſiſt in the feeding and providing for 
chem. 

The kitchen gardens afford 8 pot-herbs and 
roots; pepper grows on the coaſt of Malabar; where, 
r well as in other parts, they have alſo ginger, ſaffron, 
turmerick, ſugar, cotton, and indigo. 

The beaſts of burthen in India are oxen, camels, 
dromedaries, and elephants; but the latter are uſed 
only to carry the princes or great officers, and for the 
purpoſe of war. The oxen are leſs in ſize than thoſe 


| of England, but much more ſwift, travelling generally 


upwards of thirty miles a day upon a trot; and between 
their ſhoulders is a bunch, to which the pack-ſaddles 
are faſtened. A camel will carry, for the moſt part, 
ſeven or eight hundred weight and more, and travel 
eight or nine days without water. For which reaſon, 
this animal. i is particularly well adapted to travelling 
over ſandy deſarts; but having a ſmooth foot, with- 
out any hoof, it cannot tread with ſecurity upon a clay, 
ſoil, after any rain is fallen, and the j Journey is there- 
fore interrupted till the ground becomes dry. The 


dromedaries are a ſmaller ſpecies of camels, and as re- 


markable for their ſwiftneſs, as the other for ſtrength, 
trotting frequently two hundred miles a day. Buffaloes. 
alſo are uſed. in the draught, as well as for food. 
Thoſe animals reſemble the ox in ſhape, but are more 
ugly, 


The Indian ſheep have reddiſh hair inſtead of wool: 
they are-likewiſe much thinner and longer legged than 
thoſe of Europe, and their fleſh is of an inferior qua- 
lity, being dry and coarſe, The black hogs, with 
low bellies, now io frequent in England, are reared, - 


in great. numbers : the wild hog alſo affords eden 


meat; and. beſſdes thoſe, the natives ſhoot deer, 
The wild beaſts are 
chiefly leopar ds, tygers, and jackalls 3 for it appears: 
to be uncertain, whether lions are indigenous to the 
country. Monkeys are very, numerous, on account 


antelopes, hares, and. wild fowl, 


of the protection which they receiye from the ſuper- 
| itious inhabitants; and many of them are kept round 


the temples or pagodas, #8 e of popular ado- 


ration. 
One of che greateſt inconveniences attending this. 
country, is its being infeſted with ſuch ſwarms of 
noxious inſects and reptiles, The gnat or muſketo, 
Which is conſtantly buzzing about the ears, is ex- 


accuſtomed to the climate, this effect is na longer pro- 
duced. The inhabitants, non are hardly one 
moment 


Under thoſe trees the Banians 
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b wards perpendicularly, and. taking root, form pillars 


for the ſupport of the parts whence they ſprung; ſo 
that one tree will often be multiplyed into twenty or 


60 a 
moment exempted, night or day, from the uneaſy 
ſenſation excited by thoſe inſects on the ſkin; to 
which may be added, that while in bed, the bugs 
likewiſe are exceedingly annoying. 
which greatly infeſts the Indians, is the houſe-ſeor- 
pion. This animal is about the length of one's finger, 
of a g/ceniſh colour, and carries his ſting unſheathed 
at the end of his tail. It commonly lurks in the cor- 
ners of the room, near the cieling, whence it drops 
down in the night on the beds or couches, The pain 
occaſioned by its bite continues to be ſo exquilite for 
twelve hours, that during that period, the perſon who 
has received it is totally deprived of his ſenſes, Snakes 
alſo will ſometimes get into the houſes, and lie con- 
cealed, where, as well as abroad, they exert their 
ſtings, no leſs to the great annoyment than danger 
of the inhabitants. The moſt terrible of this claſs is 
the cobre capelle, or hooded-ſnake, ſo named from a 
folding of the ſkin on the back of the head. Its bite 
is extremely dangerous and quick of operation, There 
are likewiſe ſome other ſpecies of ſerpents, that either 
do not bite, or at leaſt whoſe bite is innoxious. One 
of thoſe, which is of a green colour and ſmall ſize, 
will frequently dart from one tree to another, and has 
thence obtained the name of the flying- ſerpent. 

The millepedes, or centepedes, are very numerous 
in India, and their bite is as dangerous as the ſcorpion's 
ſting. They are about two or three inches long, and 
nearly of the thickneſs of a common gooſe quill. 
The toads, ſpiders, and rats, as in all hot countries, 
are at leaſt double the ſize of thoſe in Europe, and 
likewiſe in great number: but one of the moſt deſtruc- 
tive plagues of the country is locuſts, which ſometimes 
intercept the light of the ſun, for the ſpace of a mile 
or two in length, devouring not only the herbage but 
the corn, when it is at the point of being reaped. 

The birds of India are chiefly parrots, parroquets, 

and the loury, which is of the parrot ſpecies, but more 
beautiful in the plumage. The country produces the 
ſame kinds of poultry as Europe, with this difference 
only, that in many of them the bones are black, 
Among the fowls, there is a kite with a white head, 
to which the Banians pay divine honours. 

Great variety of ſea and river fiſh is to be met with 
in India; among the former of which are dolphins, 
albicores, bonetas, and the flying-fiſh, The ſhark is 
frequent in thoſe ſeas, as is likewiſe the crocodile in 
the mouth of the Ganges. | 

It is not evident from the beſt authority, that this 
country abounds. in minerals, or at leaſt that any 
mines are opened; but it doubtleſs produces the moſt 
valuable diamonds, in .the world, Theſe are found 
moſt frequently upon 'or near the ſurface, and chiefly 
among the rocks in the kingdom of Golconda; though 
there are likewiſe mines out of which they are dug, 
particularly at Raalconda or Gani, Of other jewels, 
the moſt common in India is that obtained from the 
pearl-oyſter, 'for which they fiſh in the Straits of Ra- 
manakoiel, between the continent wn * iſland of 
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Of the perſons of the Indians=—their dreſs — 
diet eee — and method of travelling, 

76.8, Indians are generally of à middle ſize, and 

ſeldom corpulent. Their features are good, 

with black eyes, and long black hair. In the middle 

of the country their complexion is likewiſe. of the 


ſame colour, but towards the north, and along the 
coaſt, they are tawny, The women, if we except | 


their complexion, which may appear to an European 


incompatible with perfect beauty, ate acknowleged 
to have extraordinary charms, Their ſtature, ſhape; 
and features, are not only highly engaging, but there 
is in their motion a natural grace and elegance, which 
captivates every beholder, | 

The habit of the Indian men is a white veſt, girt | 
about with a ſaſh, which contains a crice or dagger; 
but thoſe who are poor go quite naked, Their hair - 
is tied up in a'roll, and covered with a turban. The 
women wear a little waiſtcoat, which conceals their 
breaſts, and round their loins a large piece of muſlin 
or callico, which paſſing over the ſhoulder, hangs 
The men ſometimes make uſe - 

of ſlippers, but the women ſeldom or never. 

The Indians in general are reckoned an ingenious | 
people, and have a peculiar dexterity in imitating the 
works either of nature or art, Their temper is cour- 
teous, affable, and compoſed, and it is extremely 
rare to ſee them tranſgreſs the bounds of ſobriety. 
By ſome they have been branded with the reproach of 
effeminate cowardice, but this is by no means the 
general character of the nation; for there are numbers 
of men amongſt them of the moſt determinate courage, 
and who only want the advantage of diſeipline, to 
equal the braveſt troops of Europe. 

The diet of the Indians is different, according to 
the religious tribes under which they are diſtinguiſhed. 
Thoſe of the Banian claſs eat no animal food, but 
ſubſiſt entirely upon rice, roots, and fruits, 
others eat almoſt every thing, except beef and fiſh 
without ſcales; while the Moors and Mahometans 
abſtain only from ſuch fleſh as was prohibited to the 
Jews by the Moſaic law, They all fit croſs-legged, 
or loll upon mats or carpets, at their meals, before and 
after which it is univerſally the cuſtom to waſh, The 


| principal diſh amongſt the Moors and Pagans is pilau, 


made of fowls or mutton, and rice, which are boiled 
into a ſtrong ſoup, that is highly ſeaſoned. Soups of 
the ſame ſort are alſo made of fiſh, veniſon, and al- 
moſt all kinds of fleſh, which are conſtantly ſtewed 
to rags, At meals, a large plate, or a leaf of a foot 
diameter, is ſet before each of the gueſts; on which, 


out of a capacious bow], the ſervants diſtribute with 


a ladle, a quart or three pints of boiled rice, moiſten- 
ing it with a ſufficient quantity of the firong ſoup, 
and laying on the fide of the plate a little 6f-the bou- 
illie, Every perſon in the company is accommodated 
with a bottle or cruiſe of water, of which they drink 


| when they pleaſe, without ever Ione the ceremony 


of 
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| of! addrefiing each other in bealths. Their ſauces 


conſiſt chiefly of pickles, made of bamboos, garlic, 
and mangoes; beſides which, the compoſition known 


in England by the name of ſoy, is likewiſe in general | 


eſteem. - The grand meal in this country is in the 
erening, the middle of the day, as in other hot cli- 
mates, being generally devoted to ſleep, x] 
The Indians are ſo temperate in the uſe of ſtrong 
liquors, that an inſtance of-intoxication is ſeldom ob- 
ſerved \ amongſt them; and when this happens, it is 
only in the lower claſs of the people. But ſuch is the 


deteſtation in which this vice is generally held, that 


even to touch a perſon addicted to it, is conſidered as 
a ſpecies of defilement, 

The liquors uſed in this countty are drawn either 
from rice, the juice of the ſugar=cane, the cocoa-nut, 


or palm-trees; the latter of which is regarded rather 


as a wine than a ſpirit, All other wines drank in 
India are imported from Europe, and fold for near a 
crown a bottle; except ſome brought from Perſia, 
which is cheaper, but far inferior in quality, Fine 
ale is here almoſt of the ſame price with wine, on 
account of the frequent loſs ſuſtained by flying, in the 


_ paſſage from Europe: but old beer is afforded at 


eighteen pence a bottle; and inſtead of ſmall beer, 
ſome of the European inhabitants brew a liquor of 
brown Ry; which oy work 110 W RON or 
palm wine. 

Though the Indians are very ſoaring in the uſe of 
ſtrong liquors,” and for the moſt part abſtain entirely 
from them, yet they frequently intoxicate themſelves 
with opium, or an herb called bang, which produces 
nearly the ſame effect with the former, Beſides theſe, 


they indulge themſelves to exceſs in chewing a com- 


poſition of a 
leaf, combined with the arek- nut and lime. 


ſtupefactive quality, made of the betel- 
They 


alſo ſmoak tobacco, but in 'a manner different from | 


that which is practiſed in Europe. Of this they roll 
up a leaf about three or four inches long, when light- 
ing it at one end, they apply the other to their mouth, 
and ſmoak till the half is canſumed, after which they 
throw away the remainder, The Moors, however, 
uſe a pipe of extraordinary length, the bowl of which 
is ſupported by a bottle n wy that is Aan ere 
placed on the floor. | 

The Indians are ſo far fociable, chat thay love to 


be in company, but their motives to affociation ſeem 


to be little more than thoſe of gregarious animals, for 
they are almoſt as filent as if nature had formed them 
without the organs of ſpeech, - Nor are they leſs averſe 
to walking for amuſement, than they are to the inter- 
courſe of ideas. The uſual falute amongſt them is 
the ſalam, or the lifting one or both hands to the head, 
according to the quality of the perſon to whom the 
compliment is paid. In this ceremony, however, to 
uſe the left hand alone would be reckoned extremely 
diſreſpect ful. When a prince is addreſſed, the perſon 
who approaches him bows low, bringing his hands 


down to the ground, then upwards to his breaſt, and 


laſtly to his head, which motions are repeated three 
times; but others, on the ſame occaſion, fall proſtrate 
on their face. The Moors, when yu” wie. 4 end 
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ſay, ſalam alacum, God preſerve you; the common 
anſwer to which is, alacum * . 1 wiſh the ſame 
to you. 
The Indians practiſe gaming for amuſement as well 
as the Chineſe, but they ſeldom indulge themſelves ſo 
much in it as to injure: their fortunes, or endanger 
their tranquility of mind, 


dancing, which are performed by the girls dedicated to 
the ſervice of the temple, who are by no means of the 
order of yeſtal virgins, -' In the evenings, during the 
fair ſeaſon, plays are acted by torch-light in the fields, 
But the moſt common diverſion in every village is the 
dancing of the cobre capelle, or hooded ſnake; of 
which ſeveral are brought by their keepers; to where 
the inhabitants are aſſembled, in covered baſkets, 
The owners of them then beginning to ſing and play 
on rude inſtruments, © uncovering. at the ſame time the 
baſkets, thoſe creatures raiſe themſelves erect, and as 
it were dance to the ſound of the muſic; which, not- 


withſtanding it hardly deſeryes that name, if diſcon- 
tinued, they get out upon the ground, and hiſs ina 


terrible manner, As ſoon, however, as the muſic 
begins again, they are directed to their former ſtation, 
where their motions are immediately renewed, | 
The rural ſports moſt frequently praiſed are thoſe 
of hunting and hawking. Their method is to ſur- 


round part of the country, and drive the game into a 


| narrow compaſs, where they afterwards ſhoot at it; 


| 


| 


| 


— 


uſing inſtead of a ſtalking- horſe, an ox that has been 
accuſtomed to ſtand fire. It is ſaid that they teach even 
tygers and leopards to take the game, which they do 
by jumping upon it from buſhes, or other cover, but 
never run fairly after it. Racing, performed by oxen, 
is another diverſion of the inhabitants; but that of 
the court is chiefly the fights of wild beaſts. | 
The Indians have hitherto been extremely neglect- 
ful of their high roads, which are doubtleſs among the 
worſt in the world. In the open country, on account 
of the ſands with which it is covered, no diſtinct track 
can be traced; and though a way is ſometimes opened 


through thick woods, yet hardly any thing is ever 


done either towards forming or repairing it. At the 


diſtance of every ten or twelve miles, however, there 


is a caravanſera or choultry, for the accommodation of 
travellers, with a tank or reſervoir of water near it, 


and fire for dreſſing their food. But ſo deſtitute are 


thoſe places of convenience, that even beds are not 
furniſned, and the traveller muſt provide himſelf with 


every neceſſary before he ſets out on his Journey. 


88 


The common vehicle for travelling is a palanquin, 


which is a couch covered with an arched canopy, and 
furniſhed with a mattraſs; quilts and cuſhions, to lie 
on. It is hung upon a bamboo or hollow cane, about 


five or ſix inches diameter, and ten foot long, which 
is bent in the middle while it is growing. This vehicle 
is ſo large, that a perſon may either ſit in it upright, 
or loll upon the cuſhions, as he pleaſes. The ſmaller 


number of cooleys or chairmen hired for a journey, is 


ten, four of whom alternately carry the vehicle, two 


| 


before and two behind, bearing on their ſhoulders the 
ends of the damboo _ on er the couch hangs} 
Q | | wang: 


At a feaſt, it is uſual for 
. the company to be entertained with vocal muſic and 
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mark of dependeney, that they mount his guard: by, 
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while others are employed in carrying large umbrellas, | 
' finely- carved and gilt, to ſkreen the ſun. from the 
traveller, morning and evening. For when the ſun 
is many degrees above the horizon, be is ſufficiently. 


protected by the canopy. Another cooley is employed 


in bruſhing the flies off the perſon. who ſits in the 
vehicle, which he performs with an inſtrument re- 


ſembling a horſe's tail, faſtened to a ſtaff. A diffe- 
rent cooley carries the traveller's pipe, while the charge 


of another attendant is the betel and arek, with 


the furniture belonging to it. During the journey, 
ſome of the retinue are diſpatched to the neighbouring 

villages, to procure rice, fowls, and other proviſions, 
with fuel, which they generally find in the way. 

The part of the cook is performed by one of the co - 
leys; but if the traveller be a perſon of figure, he is. 

attended by his own ſervants, and has likewiſe his | 
muſic and ſinging girls. to run before him. All the 
pedeſtrian attendants, cooleys and others, travel quite 
naked, with only a hand's breadth: of linen before 


them, and another ſmall piece about their heads, In 


this manner they will run forty miles. a day, travelling | 
only early in the morning and late in the evening; 


for during the fair ſeaſon, which is the proper time 


for a journey, they can ſee pretty well by ftar-light. | 
There is then indeed ſome danger from wild beaſts and | 


robbers; but as a defence againſt thoſe, it is uſual for | 
a a traveller to hire ten additional cooleys, who are fur- 


niſhed with arms. The daily expence of this whole 
retinue of twenty men does not exceed a crown; for 
they find their own proviſion, and would not on any 
account partake of the meat or drink of the traveller, 
the taſting of which they would conſider as the for- 
feiture of paradiſe. About noon, the journey is inter- 


rupted ſome hours at the baiting place, when the exceſſive 
heat of the ſun and ſands render it impoſſible to proceed. 


Merchandize is uſually carried by camels or oxen, on 


which occaſions ſeven or eight hundred people travel | 


in à caravan, to avoid the danger of being attacked 


by the mountaineers or banditti. Some ſew perſons | 
ride on horſeback, but more on bulls; W N governors of the diſtant provinces, bearing each the 
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turns, and bring their troops into the _ when he 
requires it. „ 

The Mogul's revenues 5 "from Anal e of 
the vaſſal princes, the duties of import and export, 
and a certain ſhare of corn, which he reſerves from 
the crops of the year. But the moſt plentiful ſource 
of his acquiſitions is the eſtates of the court-eunuchs, 
and great officers, which he ſeizes-at their death, if 
not ſooner, which often happens on their being charged 
with mal-adminiſtration,. His annual income by theſe 
means is computed at fifty millions ſterling 

This prince has generally in his ſerviee three hundred 
thouſand: Mooriſh, horſe, beſides the troops of the 
| rajabs, which conſiſt of infantry, and are very nume- 
rous. Of the latter, twenty thouſand. mount the 
Mogul's guard at a time, without the gates of the 
palace, while an equal number of OO is ſtationed 
in one one of the courts. 

The Mogul, on his acceſſion, A do ame | 
favourite epithet of diſtinction, as, ſovereign of tbe 
' world, ornament of the throne, & c. He never wears a 
a crown, nor is formally inveſted. with the ſupreme 
power, contenting himſelf with being only proclaimed 
and recogniſed by his ſubjects. The great officers of 
his court are generally eunuchs, by whom the affairs 
of ſtate are tranſacted: but it is not uncommon for the 
ladies of the ſeraglio to influence adminiſtration, ſo 
far as frequently to overturn the moſt determined mea- 
ſures of government. According to the moſt authentic 
account, the number of theſe. amounts to about 4 
thouſand; of whom never more than four have the 
precedency of wives, and bear the title of ſultana. 
To this -honour none but the Mogul's own ſubjects 
are admitted; for to marry the daughter even of a 
foreign prince, would be conſidered as degrading his 
dignity, though it be not reckoned in the leaſt diſ- 
' honourable to match with the meaneſt ſlave in his owt 
dominions. The firſt fon by any of his wives is deemed 
heir apparent to the crown, and conſtantly reſides at 
court; but the younger ſons are uſually appointed 


and nobility uſe elephants. 5 title of ſultan, as every one of the daughters does that 


There being no ſtated poſts in this cb leert 
are conveyed by meſſengers ſent on purpoſe, who are | 
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of he . free man 


Pon, is 8 53 3 ies the mo 
Mogul, who has under him a number of viceroys 


or tributary princes, lyled nabobs. Beſides; theſe, who 
uſual for all the princes of the blood to have recourſe | 


are placed over the ancient provinces of the empite, 


of ſultana. The former are married about fourteen 


years of age, but the latter not permitted to enter the | 


not only faithful, but a e and _ connubial ſtate, from an opinion, that to marry. a perſon. 


Wann ee $4493 5 ee | 
| | family. This reſtriction, however, is compenſated by 


of inferior rank would reflect diſhonour on the royal 


- | the latitude allowed to their gallantries at court, in 
| which they frequently indulge themſelves, without any 
rigorous controul It is ſaid that the Mogul has his 
female guards and attendants within the palace, and 
ſeldom ſuffers. the other ſex to approach his perſon, 
though. they -oceupy the outer courts and the avenues 


to the ſeraglio. 55 5 
Though the crown be ee as lm it is 


there are others, named rajahs, who exerciſe the ſu- to arms at the death of the Mogul, when the ſuperior 


preme authority in the conquetred provinces; govern- 
ing by their own laws and cuſtoms, civil and religious, | 


only acknowledging the Mogul as their ſupreme lord, 


and paying him an annual tribute ; with the additional 


4 


N force of one of the competitors determines the right of 
ſucceſſion, The jealouſy, however, which has been 


fomented by this-contention for power, is ſo-ſeldom ex- 
tinguiſhed by its attainment, that the barbarous policy 
is almoſt r practiſed. of ſacrificing to the 

| ſecurity 
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ſecutity of the conqueror, every deſcendant or the 


royal family that might have the A pretenſions 
to the throne. 


The èunuchs, who ate the great officers of the 


crown, are generally Perſians or Tartars, and have 
therefore ſeldom any connexion in India, On which 
account, they are entirely dependent on the pleaſure 


of the Mogul, who, without endangering his own 
ſecurity, can ſeize their effects, or even deprive 


them of life. For though theſe perſons be almoſt adored 


while in office, their miniſterial influence is no ſooner | 
at an end, than they find themſelves abandoned by the 


creatures of their power, whoſe attachment had only 
been maintained from motives of private intereſt, _ 

In the fair ſeaſon, which laſts ſeveral months, it is 
uſual for the Mogul to make a tour through great part 
of his dominions, attended by ſuch a retinue of guards, 
mechanics, ladies of the court, with officers and ſer- 
vants, as ſometimes compriſes not leſs than a million 
of ſouls. This vaſt body of people is accommodated 
with a moving camp, in the middle of which is placed 
the Mogul's pavilion, ſurrounded by the- tents of the 
court ladies, Theſe are environed with a fence ten 


foot high, which folds up like a ſcreen, Beyond this | 


encloſure, is a ſecond circle, containing the nobility 


and great officers of ſtate, ſurrounded by other circles, 


in which the people are. diſpoſed according to their 
rank, in regular gradation; the outermoſt department 
being allotted to the meaneſt of the train, In each of 
thoſe precincts is a market-place, well ſtored with pro- 
_ viſions; to ſupply which, not leſs than twenty or thirty 
| thouſand carriers are conſtantly employed. The length 
of the march ſeldom exceeds ten miles a- day. A 
number of boats, laid on carriages, are drawn after 
the army, for the con veniency of paſſing rivers. On 
thoſe expeditions, the Mogul ſpends part of his time 
in hearing and redreſſing the grievances of his ſubjects, 
who live at a diſtance from the capital, and the re- 
mainder in the exerciſe of hawking, hunting,, and 
other ſports, 

The arms uſed in India by the cavalry, are a broad 
ſword and dagger, with a bow and arrows, and a 
lance; and by the infantry, the bow and arrows, 
with pikes, muſquets, and ſhields. In the manage- 


ment of the muſquets, however, they are far from 


being expert; and the train of artillery. is chiefly cou- 
ducted by European gunners, They fire ſome ſmall 


pieces from the backs of elephants, which, before the 


introduction of fire-arms, were the ſtrength of their 
ry. Thoſe animals were taught to throw bars 


of iron, and es down. the enemy with heavy 
chains. 


Tue manufactures of India are chiefly ſilk, muſlins, 
cottons, chintzes and callicos; of which the latter are | 


not only finely painted, but their colours are more 
laſting than any thing of that kind in Europe. The 


beſt chintzes and callicos are purchaſed at Maſſula- 


patam; the ſilks, in Bengal; and muſlin, with cal- 


lico likewiſe, is to be had in great quantity on the 
coaft of Coromandel. Beſides thoſe manufaQures, 


other articles of traffic are pepper,  falt-petre, aſla- 
1 indigo, and a variety of . 
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Except the cloth which: the Englith Fal ladia | 
Company are obliged by their charter to export, they 
ſeldom ſend hither any other goods but lead and flints; 


finding it more advantageous to purchaſe. imports with 
filver than any other commodity, Several branches 


of manufacture, however, are carried to India by the 


people employed in the Company“ 8 trade, and ſome - 
times turn out to good account. Theſe are watches, 
clocks, arms, glaſs, haberdaſhery-ware, gold and 
ſilver lace, and toys. 

From Surat eſpecially, the Mogul's ſubjeQs carry | 


on a prodigious trade to Perſia and Arabia; furniſhio 


thoſe countries with all the rich merchandize of India, 
and bringing thence Perſia carpets, pearls, coffee, and 


other commodities, ' but chiefly treaſure, For the car- 3 
riage of thoſe imports, they uſually hire Engliſh or 


Dutch veſſels, as being beſt able to defend their Car= 
goes againſt the attack of pirates, who frequently 
annoy the country ſhips ; and from the freight of this 
trade, the Company draws conſiderable profit. 

- Beſides their traffic by ſea, the Indians have long 
had a great trade by land, with Perſia, Ruſſia, Tartary, 
and the dominions of the Turk; which is-carried on 
by numerous caravans, at certain ſeaſons of the year. 

It is remarkable, that though the Mogul has a ſea» 
coaſt of two thouſand miles in extent, he has hardly a 
ſingle ſea-port, or a ſhip of war, to protect the trade 
of his ſubjects. For, except Goa, Bombay, and the 


mouth of the Ganges, which are all poſſeſſed by Eu- 


ropeans, there are no harbours fit for the reception of 
a veſſel. | 

All embarkations on the coaſt of India are made by 
means of the country- boats, called meſſoulas, which 
are compoſed of a light ſpongy wood, the boards about 


half an inch thick, and fixed together with cocoa nut 


cordage, without the uſe of any nails. Theſe boats 
are ſix foot deep, and will carry a great quantity of 


goods at a time. Though they ſtrike frequently be- 
fore they get to land, they are in no danger of over- 


ſetting or ſplitting; for being exceeding pliant, . 
yield to every bank that occurs, from which the next 
wave or ſurf of the ſea ſets them afloat, and heaves 
them to another, till at length they are wafted to the 
ſhore. Theſe boats are generally rowed by fix or eight 
hands. 

For the * of carrying very weighty materiale 
on board a ſhip, they often make uſe of a cattamaran, 
which conſiſts of three rough timber logs tied together, 
on which they ſometimes ſet up a fail, and at. others 
paddle along with a flat ſtick, about the breadth of a 
man's hand. With this vehicle likewiſe they Ou; 
go out three or four miles to ſea a-fiſhing, 
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IT i is not uncommon 59 the Gentoos or is Hite of 
India, to diſpoſe of their children in marriage, 
even during their infancy, the conſent of the parties 
to the contract being deemed a matter of no importance, 
The 1 however, is W that the male 
and 
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the man ſome years older. Premature as thoſe nuptial 
contracts deſerve to be feckoned, they are never entered 
into by the parents without conſulting the aſtrologer; 
who not only determines, whether the prapoſed union 
ſhall prove fortunate or otherwiſe, but likewiſe what 
Hour is the moſt propitious for the conſummation of i it. 
Every thing being ſettled, a grand proceſſion is made 
through the ftreets for ſeveral nights ſucceſſively, by 
the light of torches; while the bride and bridegroom 
are carried each on a palanquin on men's ſhoulders, 
with muſic playing before them. The parties are then 
ſet down at the houſe of the bride% father, where a 
table being placed between them, they join their hands 
croſs it, and the prieſt covering both their heads with 
# cloth, repeats ſome prayers for their happineſs. The 
company are afterwards ſprinkled with perfumed water, 
and the ceremony concludes with an entertainment. 
The huſband, or his father, if it be a rich family, 
makes valuable preſents to the wife's relations, while 
all the fortune expected by her is her'cloaths, and one 
or two female ſlayes. After the conſummation of the 
marriage, however, ſhe is entirely in the power of her 
huſband, who enjoys the privilege of retaining as many 
wives and concubines as he pleaſes. 

Ten days after a child is born, a name is + given to 
it by the father's ſiſter, or ſome near relation; in 
about two months from which time, it is carried 
to a temple, and formally admitted to the 'benefit of 
the religion which they profeſs. 
girls wear any cloaths, until they are ſeven years 
old, but before that age their mothers are almoſt 
conſtantly waſhing them with cold water; and where 
there is not the conveniency of any river for bathing, 
' It is cuſtomary both for young and old to have well- 
water poured upon their heads ſeveral times a-day. 
To this cuſtom of bathing, ſo univerſally practiſed, 
and to the freedom of children from thoſe ligatures, 
which in other countries lay the foundation of various 
_ diſeaſes, it is probably owing, that hardly one crooked 
or ricketty perſon can be fren 1 in any of the provinces 
of India, 

The moſt common manner of treating the dead is 
that of burning the corpſe, which is previouſly waſhed, 
and drefled in the beſt cloaths that had been worn by 
the deceaſed in his life-time. But thoſe who have the 
good fortune to die-within a little diſtance of the 
Ganges, are heaved into that river, which is wor- 
ſhipped as a God, and conſidered as the neareſt road 
to paradiſe. - There are likewiſe ſome other rivers the 
objects of adoration, and into which the dead are im- 
merged. 

The horrible practice of the wife” s burning herſelf | 
with. her huſband at bis deceaſe, if ever indeed it could 
prevail ſo much as ſome travellers have repreſented, 
ſeems now to be univerſally diſuſed, no leſs than pro- 
| hibited by the poſitive order of the Mogul, : 

The cuſtomary mourning in India is a tattered neg- 
lected dreſs, which, provided it anſwer this deſcrip- 


» 
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and female. thus batrothed ſhall be the offspring. of 
perſons who follow the ſame occupation, At what- 
ever time the nuptial treaty is concluded, no cohabi- 
tation enſues till the woman is twelve years of age, and 


Neither boys nor 
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tion, is not fixed to any particular colour. The wo- 
men ſhave their heads on the death of a huſband, but 
the men only on the demiſe of a father, or a ſovereign 
prince, The place where a corpſe has been burnt is 
often viſited by the relations, who carry hither rice 
and other food, as a token of their regard for the de- 
ceaſed, 
The greater part of the inhabitants of India are 
idolaters, who, though agreeing in the general out- 
lines of their religion, are nevertheleſs diſtinguiſhed 
into upwards of ſixty tribes, ſo different in particular 
principles, as hardly to maintain with each other the 
ordinary intercourſe of life, The chief of thoſe tides. 
is that of the Bramins or Brachmans, who are the prieſts. 
of every ſe, and eſteemed the moſt reſpectable of the 
pagan profeſſion, This venerable order, which derives. 
its origin from the remoteſt ages of antiquity, is ſub- 
divided into five diſtinct claſſes; z the firſt of which 
compriſes thoſe Bramins that eat no fleſh; the ſecond, 
thoſe who eat ſome kinds of fleſh; the third, ſuch as 
conſider marriage not unbecoming their ſacerdotal 
function; the fourth, thoſe who vow celibacy; and 
the fifth, ſuch as almoſt entirely forbear walking, leſt i in 
their motion they ſhould by accident deſtroy ſome living 
creature, It is the cuſtom of the latter of thoſe tribes, 
to wear conſtantly a piece of ſilk or muſlin before their 
mouths, that they may not with their breath draw in 
a fly, . They abſtain from burning wood, , left they 
ſhould Kill ſome inſect, and always carry a bruſh in 
their hand, to ſweep the place on which they ſhall 
fit, with the view of avoiding to diſlodge by the weight 
of their body the ſoul of ſome animal, 
The Bramins in general are eſteemed not only the 
moſt noble, but the moſt learned of the Indian tribes. 
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They have a language peculiar to themſelves, in which 


the doctrines of their religion are written, and ſaid to 


have been tranſmitted from the earlieſt times by Brama, 


their law-giver. They hold the exiſtence of one God 
infinitely perfect, who has endured from all eternity ; 
but that there are three inferior deities, namely, Brama, 
whom he inveſted with the power of creation; Wiſt- 
now, the preſerver; and Routeren, the enemy and de- 
ſtroyer of mankind. They ſeem. univerſally to believe 
in a pre-exiſtent ſtate, and the doctrine of tranſmigra- 
tion; maintaining that ſome are rewarded, and others 
puniſhed i in this life, according to their reſpective merits 
or demerits in a former. Amidft all their ſuperſtition, 
they inculcate to their followers the molt eſſential moral 
duties, with a zeal which might reflect honour on the 
profeſſors of the pureſt religion; it being almoſt their 
conſtant employment to recommend the virtues of 


temperance, juſtice, and humanity. Theſe important 


leſſons, however, are ſullied by other injunctions of a 
frivolous nature; ſuch as, that their followers ſhall 


go in pilgrimage to certain places eſteemed boly, eſpe- 


cially to the pagodas near the mouth of the Ganges; ; 


that celebrated river, the waſhing in which, according: 


to the general opinion of tlie 1 25 will cleanſe 
from a multitude of ſins, 


The moſt honourable tribe or caſt next to the "EM | 


mins, is that of the Rajaſſute or Raſboot, who make 


arms their profeſſion, Theſe, being leſs ſuperſtitious, | 


than 
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than the Bramins, ſcruple not to eat the fleſh of moſt 
animals, except that of neat cattle, and ſome other 
beaſts. which they worſhip. The third tribe in honour 
conſiſts of the Banians, who exceed all the others in 
their tender regard for the lives of animals; not only 
prohibiting the killing of them, but ſtudying all means 
for their preſervation, The chief object of their ado- 
ration is the ox, to which they never fail of paying 
their devotions every morning, According to vulgar 
tradition, this beaſt is to waft them over a wide river 
to paradiſe, whither without its aſſiſtance they never 
could expect to arrive, They imagine likewiſe, that 
in the animals of this claſs, it is the fate of the holieſt 
ſouls: to reſide; and even that the terreſtrial globe is 
ſupported by their horns; believing that when God 
was provoked to deſtroy mankind for their vices, he 
was prevailed on to ſpare them by a cow, If any 
creature is obſerved. to frequent the dwelling of a 
' Banian, he immediately concludes that it is animated 
by the ſoul of ſome departed friend, and therefore takes 
it under his protection. With ſo much ſolicitude do 
the people of this tribe ſtudy the happineſs of animals, 
that they even build and endow hoſpitals for ſuch as 
are hurt or ſuperannuated. There lately was one of 
thoſe receptacles within a mile of Surat, where ſick 
and lame horſes, dogs, cows, and goats, were nurſed | 


and provided for; and there is near the ſame place, | 


another hoſpital, erected for bugs, fleas, ' and other 
inſects. Beſides theſe public endowments, the Banians 
carry into the fields baſons of boiled rice, for the uſe 
of the flies and ants, as well as birds, Nor is their 
regard for animals confined to the care of providing 
them only with food; they carry their attachment to. 
ſuch a whimſical degree, as to adorn many of the 
ſpecies with pieces of finery; in which kind of bounty | 
even ſome trees and vegetables, held in VE 
have likewiſe a ſhare, \ 

The people are taught by the Bramins, to begin and 


conclude the day with hymns, ſongs, and prayers. But | 


the ninth and twenty-fourth of every month are parti- 
cularly appropriated to als of devotion, and the 
whole family obliged to faſt, or uſe great abſtinence, 
They are likewife enjoined by their religion, to waſh 
their bodies on many occaſions, ' eſpecially after the 
touch of any thing which they conſider as polluted; 


of which claſs, among others, are all thoſe of a diffe- 
| laftly, they remained ignorant of the pope's juriſdiction, 
till of late, that the miſſionaries . have e on 


rent religion. This ſuperſtition is frequently of great 
advantage to the Europeans, by ſecuring their liquors 
and proviſion; for of thoſe, they may depend upon it, 
that the natives, who are their ſervants, will never rob 
them. The inhabitants are alſo extremely ſuperſtitious 
in reſpect to the right and left hand, abhorring the 
| cuſtom of the Europeans, of frequently uſing the latter 
in lifting the food to their mouth. To ſalute any 
- perſon with that obnoxious member, would be reck- 
oned the higheſt affront, it being, in their opinion, 
fit only to be uſed in the t offices in 
| life. | 
There is among the „ a great: * of es 
: ing Friars, as well as Mahometans, Thoſe perſons, 
who are called Faquirs, make vows of poverty and 
. but their vows of poverty are ſo far from 
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depriving them of food, that their profeſſion is the moſt | 
effectual means of being well provided for; ſince at 
every village they come to, the people furniſh tbem 


| 


of the Banian tribe. 


| 
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with neceſſaries. They go almoſt naked, letting 
their hair grow to a great length, and powdering it 
with aſhes; performing likewiſe extraordinary penances, 
with the view of er heaven ont IN and 
others. 

Beſides the ſects alvoidy de ene is e 


called Gaures, who fled hither from Perſia, when the 
Mahometans made themſelves maſters of that country; 


This tribe is deſcended from the ancient Perfians, who 
worſhipped the ſun and fire, 


holy fire, which is ſaid to be continually kept burn= 
| ing from that period in their egarees or temples, is 
accounted a heinous fin; and they do not look with 


much leſs abhorrence on the putting out even any | 
other fire. The cock is likewiſe adored by this 


people, with as much devotion as the cow by thoſe 


| every month for public ne and have a2 29 alſg 
at ſome other times. | 


About a mile from Bunt, e a colony of the : 
' Gaures reſides, they have a repoſitory for their dead, 


in which the bodies are piled up on ſtages or raiſed 


floors, ſurrounded by a wall, but uncovered; it being 
their opinion, that they cannot do their deceaſed friends 
greater ſervice than by leaving a to be devoured by 


birds of prey. ' 


It ſeems highly »robable that the Chriſtian religion | 
According to their 


was planted very early in India. Ac 
tradition, St, Thomas the apoſtle preached here, and 


ſuffered martyrdom on a mountain, now called St. 


Thomas's Mount, near Meliapour; at which place 
reſides the poſterity of thoſe Chriſtians, whom the 
Portugueſe found on their arrival. That Chriſtianĩty 
was really planted in India before the Romiſh ſuper- 
ſtitions were known in that country, is confirmed by 
ſeveral obſervations. They have no images in their 


churches but the. croſs; the prieſts are permitted to 


marry once; they adminiſter the ſacrament in both 
kinds to the laity; they uſe no extreme unction; and 


er to acknowledge his authority. .* - 


: The Moors or Mahometans having now the e : 
ment in their hands, the language uſed at the Mogul's | 


court. is chiefly the Perſian; but that in which the 
Alcoran, and their religious books are written, is the 
| Arabic. 


tinguiſhed by the appellation of the Malabar; while 


the Portugueſe language is likewiſe * in 9105 . 7 
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They adore God the 
| creator of the world, bat have a tradition that Zer- 
tooſt, or Zoroaſter, their law- giver, ſome thouſand 
years ſince, brought fire from heaven, and commanded 
his diſciples to worſhip it. The extinguiſhing the 


They ſet apart the firſt day of 


The Bramins or Brachmans, of which ſect a 
are the Pagan prieſts, have a language peculiar to 
themſelves, in which likewiſe the various doctrines 
and legends: of their order are compoſed. 
laity on the coaſt of Coromandel ſpeak a tongue called 
the Gentoo, and thoſe on the weſt eoaſt another, diſ- 


But the 
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The Moors write upon paper, but the Pagans with 
a ſteel bodkin upon a cocoa-nut leaf, two foot long, 
and about the breadth of three fingers. All their 
books are written, or rather engraved, they not-haying 
the art of printing; * they write from the teſt hand 
to the right. 

To any degree of learning 2 can hardly — 
They have however ſome traditions concerning Arxiſ- 
totle and Avicenna, and the Moors have ſome paſlages 
of the Old Teſtament in the Arabic language, from 
the inhabitants of which country they are deſcended. 
The Pagans begin the year the firſt of March, 256 

the Moors the tenth of the ſame month; the latter 
celebrating a grand feſtival during the interval between 
thoſe periods. At this time, every governar and great 
officer makes a preſent to his prince, who then nomi- 
nates to N paz for the 
enſuing year. 

The ſcience chiefly known to the takibitants, is 
arithmetic, in which, by the help of their fingers 
only, they will caſt up a ſum ſooner than an European | 
| ſhall with his pen. The Bramins calculate an eclipſe 


66 


with tolerable exactneſs, but in other parts of aftro- | 
nomy, are deficient; and being ignorant of the glabular | 


figure of the earth, they imagine, that when the ſun 
' ſets, he hides himſelf behind ſome, mountain. They 
know however the figns of the Zodiac, which they | 


diſtinguiſh by the ſame: names as in Europe. But | 


their favourite | ſcience is aſtrology. None of their 


princes will undertake any thing of moment, without | | 


confulting thoſe who. are _— to it I 
with this art. 


Though the Indian 3 are e conſi- 


dered as very ignorant, it is certain that in ſome caſes 
they perform extraordinary cures, particularly in the 
venereal diſeaſe, and the bite of ſome ſpecies of ſer- 
pents: whether this ſucceſs be owing to their know- 
ledge, and judicious application of ſimples, or, what 
ſeems more probable, to the abſtinence generally prac- 
tiſed in India, in every diſeaſe. The moſt remarkable 
occurrence reſpecting phyſical preſcriptions in this 
country, is their method of inoculation, which deſerves 
to be recited, on account of its extraordinary ſucceſs, 

- Inoculation is performed in Hindoſtan by a particular 


tribe of Bramins, who are delegated annually for that 
The inhabitants of the different provinces, 


_ ſervice. 
knowing the uſual time of their arrival, obſerve ſtrictly 
the regimen enjoined, whether they determine to be 
| inoculated or not, This preparation confiſts only in 
abſtaining for a: month from fiſn, milk, and ghee, a 


kind of butter made generally of bufalo's milk. When | 


the Bramins begin to inoculate, they paſs from houſe 
to houſe, and operate at the door; refufing to perform 
on any perſon who has nat ſtrictly obſerved the. prepa- 
ratory courſe” enjoined them. It is not unufual for 
them to aſk the parents how many puſtules they chooſe 
their children ſhout have; and though vanity, more 
than well founded confidence in their own fkill, might 
ſeem to prompt ſuch a queſtion, we are aſſured by good 
authority, that they hardly ever exceed, or are deſici- 
ent, in the number required. They inoculate indiffe- 
rently on any part; but if left to their N 
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they prefer the outſide of the arm, mid-way between 
the wriſt and the elbow for the males, and the” ſame 
between the elbow and ſhoulder for thoſe of the other 
lex. After the operation which, a few fuperſtitious 
ceremonies. excepted, is performed nearly in the uſual 
manner, the diet that had been previouſly recommended, 
is ordered to be continued a month longer, It is like- 
wiſe preſcribed, that a quantity of cold water be thrown 
on the patient every morning and evening, till the 
fever ſupervenes; from which time this method of 
| bathing is to be ſuſpended, until the appearance of the 
| exuption, when it is again to be practiſed in the ſame 
manner, through the ſubſequent courſe of the diſeaſe, 
The puſtules are opened with a fine ſharp-pointed 
| thorn, as ſoon as they begin to change their colour, 
and whilſt the matter continues in a fluid tate, Con- 
finement to the houſe is abſolutely forbid, and the 
SES is ordered to conſiſt of all the cooling things 
which the climate and ſeaſon produces. The diſeaſe 
being entirely ſubſided, an injunction is laid on the 
patient to make a thankſgiving to Poojah, or offering, 
to Gootee ka Tagooran, the goddeſs of ſpots. 
Among the diſtempers to which Europeans are ſub- 
ject in India, one of the moſt dangerous is the mort 
duchien, à complaint occaſioned by indigeſtion, - and 
which ſeems to be nearly the ſame with the cholera 
morbus. For this, the Indian cure is a red- hot iron 
applied to the ſoles of che feet; and a ſimilar application 
to the belly is likewiſe their remedy for a colic, | 
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HOU GH the name of India was not unknown 
to the ancients, they ſeem to have been but very 
little acquainted with the country; neither the ex- 
| pedition of Semiramis, nor that of Bacchus, whether 
fabulous or real, appearing ever to have caſt any other 
than a glimmering and uncertain: light on the ſubject. 
Even, the better authenticated irruption of Alexander 
was performed with far too much celerity, to obtain an 
adequate idea either of this part of the Aſiatic continent, 
or its inhabitants. The firſt invader whoſe conqueſt 
drew after it any permanent effects, was Tamerlane, 
from whom: may be dated not only the commencement 
of the more important hiſtorical tranſactions, but like» 
wiſe of the grandeur of India. At the invaſion of this 
prinee, the country appears to have been divided 
amongſt a great number of petty ſovereigns, independent 
of each other, whom he reduced by the force of his 
arms. He was ſucceeded by his third ſon, Miracha, 
in the northern provinces of India and Perſia, as well 
as in the title of Great Mogul, which his poſterity, 
the emperors of India, enjoy at this day, Miracha 
fixed the ſeat of his government at Herat in Perſia, 
but made annually a tour through his Indian dominions, 
in the fair ſeaſon, attended by the court and army, 
when he collected the ſtipulated tribute from the vaſſal 
princes. The uſual contingent being refuſed by one 
of thoſe rajahs, the Mogul was under the neceſſity of 
having recourſe to arms, to compel the payment of it, 
in which war he had the misfortune to be made pri- 
ſoner, 


— 
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ſoner, but obtained his liberty on condition of relin- 
quiſhing for the future every ſimilar demand on the 
prince and his ſucceſſors, Determined, however, not 
to abide by an engagement which neceſſity alone had 
extorted, he no ſooner arrived at his capital, than he 
levied a powerful army, with which he immediately | 
marched again into the territories of the rajah, This 
expedition proving more ſucceſsful than the former, 
the prince was made priſoner in his turn; and ſuch 
was the reſentment of the conqueror, that he ſullied 
his victory by commanding the eyes of the unfortunate 
captive to be put out, Tradition however relates, but 
with what truth is doubtful, that Miracha fell a ſa- 
crifice to the rajah's dexterity as an ga even after 
this event, 

In the reign of Babar, the great grandſon of Mi- 
racha, a war broke out between him and another 
prince of the poſterity of Tamerlane, when the former, 
loſing the city of Samarcand, with his Perſian provinces, 
made Delhi the capital of his dominions. Invading 
afterwards the Indian princes on the ſouth-eaſt, he 


_ conquered the kingdom of Patan or Patna, which lies 


upon the Ganges, and is contiguous to Bengal, 
Having reigned thirty years in India, he was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Amayum, whom unmerited confidence in 
a youth who had acquired his friendſhip, betrayed 
into an act of imprudence which terminated in the loſs 
of his crown. To the rank of commander of his 
army, and prime-miniſter, he had raiſed a young Patan 


lord, named Chira, who taking every opportunity of 
ingratiating himſelf with the Tartars and Indians in 


the Mogul's army, and being extremely concerned to 
find his native country treated as a conquered province, 
entered into a conſpiracy againſt Amayum. The latter 
receiving intelligence of his deſign, aſſembled a body 
of forces, and gave him battle; - but being defeated in 
the engagement, he fled into Perſia for protection, 
while his ungrateful rival was immediately after pro- 
claimed ſovereign of Hindoſtan. The royal fugitive 
was received at the court of Perſia with all the marks 
of cordial attachment, and with promiſes of aſſiſtance 
towards reſtoring him to his throne, When he had 
waited nine years, however, in fruitleſs expectation 


of this event, advice arrived from Delhi, that Chira 


was accidentally killed by the burſting. of a cannon, 
which he went to ſee fired ; and that the Moguls and 
Patans could not agree in the choice of a ſucceſſor to 
the empire, It was farther repreſented to him, that he 
had now a fair chance of recovering the throne of his 
anceſtors, by returning immediately to Delhi, Loſing 
therefore no time in communicating the information 
to the Sophy of Perſia, that prince afforded him a 
body of troops; marching with which to India, and 
being joined by ſuch of his ſubjects as continued in his 
intereſt, he again took poſſeſſion of the crown. To 
this prince it is, that the Indians aſeribe the building 
of caravanſeras, or houſes for the entertainment of 
travellers, and the regulating weights and meaſures. 
After his reſtoration he built a moſt magnificent tomb 
for himſelf, which is to this day eſteemed one of the 
greateſt curioſities in that country; but he enjoyed not 
the pleaſure of ſeeing the ſtructure completed, For 


| while-he was was walking over the ſcaffolding, intent 


on givang directions to the workmen, by the flipping 
of a plank he fell from a great height to the ground; 
and received ſo violent a contuſion that he __ } in- 
e expired, 

Amayum was ſucceeded on the thtone by his ſon 
Akebar, a young prince of a martial and enterprizing 
ditpolirida, The Moguls having hitherto had no 
communication with the ſea-coaſt of India, whence a 
very great trade was carried on with the Europeans, par- 
ticularly from the kingdom of Guzurat and Cambaya, he 
determined to attempt the reduction of thoſe important 
territories. Sultan Badar, or Bahadar, a Mahometan C. 
prince, of Arabian deſcent, was at that time ſovereign 
of the country, and engaged in a war with the Portu- 
gueſe, who had lately taken from him the town of 
Diu, ſituate near the entrance of the gulph of Cambaya, 
almoſt oppoſite to Suxat, On receiving intelligence 
that the Mogul was advancing with his army, the con- 
tending parties, deſpairing of being able to oppoſe. him 
ſingly, thought it prudent to make a peace, and unite 
their forces againſt him, The utmoſt exertion of their 
ſtrength, however, though ſuſtained by European artil- 
lery, proved inſufficient for the purpoſe, The irrefiſtible 
army of Akebar bore down all before them. The ſultan 
fled precipitately, but his children were made priſoners, 
and put to death by the invader, who took poſſeſſion 
of the whole kingdom of Guzurat, except Diu and 
ſuch other towns as had been previouſly fortified by 
the Portugueſe, : 

Animated by this ſucceſs, Akebar invaded Deng 
which lies ſouth of Guzurat. Here he was met by 
the united forces of Muſtapha, king of the country, 
of the queen of Amadanagar or Cande, and of Ambar 
prince of Doltabad, The army of the allies, how= - 
ever, was totally routed, and their capitals ſurrendered 
to the conqueror, Muſtapha was permitted to bear the 
title of an Indian rajah in Akebar's court ; the queen 
of Cande, notwithſtanding her avowed averſion to the 
Mogul, had the diſtinction of being numbered among 
his wives, and of retaining the title of queen; but the 
prince of Doltabad was killed in an engagement 
during the war, and his territories ſeized by the 
enemy, 

Not content with thoſe Flo Akebar next 
turned his arms eaſtward againſt the country of Chitor, 
then ſubjet to Rama, who poſſeſſed the dignity of 
rajah., This prince, having entered into a confederacy 
with ſeveral of the neighbouring powers, ventured to 
oppoſe the Mogul; but being ſoon obliged to quit the 
field, he retired into his capital city of Chitor, feated 
on a high mountain, and naturally one of the ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes in India, But notwithſtanding the advantage 
of its ſituation, and its being likewiſe well ſupplied 
with proviſions, it was taken after a ſiege of two years; 
and with it the reſt of the country ſubmitted to the arms 
of the Mogul, Some hiſtorians repreſent this enter= 
prize as the conſequenee of a paſſion which Akebar 
entertained for the rajah's wife, a woman. of extra= 
ordinary beauty, but whom he had never ſeen, With 
greater probability however, it deſerves to be imputed 
to the inſatiable thirſt of conqueſt, which hitherto 
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marked the character of this ambitious and warlike 


Prince, : 

Akebar ſeems henceforth to > have devoted himſelf to 
the arts of peace, in building of fine towns, and pro- 
moting the traffic of his ſubjects. He it likewiſe was, 
who planted the celebrated avenue of trees, extending 
from Agra to Lahor, near five hundred miles; under 
the ſhade of which a traveller might be ſcreened from 
the ſun in the hotteſt day. His attention to theſe 
works, however, was at intervals ſuſpended by ſome 
inſurrections, which he in the end ſuppreſſed, N 

The Popiſh miſſionaries in India had conceived great 
hopes of converting this Mogul to Chriſtianity; but 
though his appatent moderation in reſpect of religious 
matters, might render their conjecture not improbable, 
the event which they expected never happened. He is 
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ſaid, however, to have introduced a new religion, in | 
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07 the fituation——boundaries—face of the country——ſeas 


river — air — winds and ſeaſons provinces 
citie public and private buildings, 


ODERN Perſia is bounded by the mountains 
of Ararat or Dagiſtan, which divide it from 
Circaffian T artary on the north-weſt; by the Caſpian 
Sea on the north; by the river Oxus on the north-eaſt; 
by India on the eaſt; by the Indian Ocean, with the 
zulphs of Baſſora and Ormus, on the ſouth ; and by 
Arabia and Turkey on the weſt, It is ſituate between 
45 and 67 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between 25 
and 45 degrees of north latitude; extending in length 


from north to ſouth, about twelve hundred miles, and | 


nearly the ſame number in breadth, It comprehends 
the ancient provinces of Perſia Proper, Parthia, Media, 
Hyrcania, Bactria, Drangiana, Arachoſia, Gedroſia, 
Suſiana, Caramania, and part of Aſſyria. 

Of all the countries in Aſia, this may juſtly be 
reckoned the moſt mountainous; containing, 1. Mount 
Ararat, on which the ark is ſaid to have reſted, 
and which extends from the Euxine to the Caſpian 
Sea, 2. Mount Taurus, with its ſeveral branches, 
Tunning through the middle of Perſia, and obtaining 
different names, according to the provinces on which 
they border. 3, The mountains which divide Media 
from Hyrcania, 4. Thoſe between Hyrcania and 
Parthia. 5. The mountains which divide Fars, or 
Perſia Proper, from Hyrcania, the chief of which is 
Mount Jarron. Except the hills of Curdeſtan and 
 Hyrcania, which are covered with trees and herbage, 
the moſt of thoſe mountains are barren rocks, Between 
them lie many extenfive ſandy plains, or deſarts, 
where no water is to be found, eſpecially on the fron- 

tiers of Turkey and India; interſperſed, however, 
with ſome fruitful valleys, in which the principal 

. "cities ſtand, Hyrcania not only produces corn in 
great abundance, but is well planted with mulberry- 
trees, the foundation of their ſilk manufactures. 


[AZA. 
which he retained the baptiſm of the Chriſtians, the 
circumciſion of the Mahometans, and the idolatry of 
the Pagans; but this fantaſtic mixture of different rites 
appears to have proved of ſhort duration. 

From the time 'of Akebar, who died in 1605, the 
throne of Delhi has been ſueceſſively occupied by a race 
of princes, almoſt uniformly diſtinguiſhed by volup- 
tuouſneſs, and acts of rebellion againſt their fathers, 
Aurengzeb, however, though not free from the latter 
of thoſe charges, was entirely exempted from the 
former, His moderation and temperance were ſuch 
as are ſeldom practiſed in the luxurious courts of the 
eaſtern monarchs ; and had his character not been ſul- 
lied with the imputation of hypocriſy, he might be 
conſidered as a pattern of virtue, highly worthy the 
imitation of the future ſoyereigns of his country, 
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The ſeas of Perſia are the Indian Ocean, with the 
gulphs of Baſſora and Ormus on the ſouth; and on 
the north the Caſpian Sea, which is more properly a 
lake, having no communication with any ſea, but 
entirely ſurrounded by land. According to ſome geo- 
graphers, the Caſpian is four hundred miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and two hundred in breadth; but 
in reſpect to its extent, there are different accounts. 
It is, however, acknowledged to be the largeſt lake 


with which we are acquainted in Aſia, and receives the 


waters of many rivers. In this ſea there are no tides; 
but hard gales of wind either from the north or ſouth, 
raiſe its ſurface three or four foot, and ſometimes more: 


after which the water returns to its ordinary depth, 


with a prodigious current, and confuſed agitation of 
the waves, Thoſe changes are for the moſt part ir- 
regular in their duration and return; but once in 
fifteen or ſixteen years ĩt uſually overflows, and deluges 
the ſurrounding flat country, - | | 

The ſeas of Boſſora and Ormus, formerly called the 
gulph of Perſia, lie on the ſouth-weſt part of the 
kingdom; and through them is carried on a vaſt trade 
by the Armenians, Banians, and other nations, Boſ- 
ſora and Gombron being the chief ports. During the 
time that the Portugueſe were the only Europeans who 
navigated the India Seas, the little iſland of Ormus 
was one of the greateſt marts for trade in the eaſt, 

The united rivers of Tigris and Euphrates, which 
riſe in the mountains of Armenia, run towards the 
ſouth-eaſt, near the confines of Perſia and Turkey, 
and are diſcharged into the gulph of Boſſora. The 
river Oxus divides Perſia from U ſbec Tartary on the 
north-eaſt; the river Kur, the ancient Cyrus, riſes in 


the Dagiſtan mountains, and running ſouth-eaſt, joins 


the river Arras, formerly Araxes, their united ſtream 
falling afterwards into the weſt (ide of the Caſpian Sea. 
Thoſe being the chief, and almoſt only navigable rivers 
in Perfia, the inhabitants of the country collect ſeveral 
ſmall rivulets, and convey them by arched aqueducts 


| to their fields and gardens, ſometimes at the diſtance 


of 
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of thirty or forty miles. This being done at the 
public expence, every one pays a tax to the govern- 
ment, in proportion to the quantity of water received 
on his ground. The numerous mountains and deep 
valleys in this country, render the air, which would 
otherwiſe be uniformly hot, of various degrees of 
temperature in the different parts of the kingdom. 
In the inland provinces, during the winter, they 
have ſevere froſts, accompanied with ſnow, on the 
mountains; but in the valleys, the ſeaſon is much 
milder, and there is very little ſnow. A high wind 
generally prevails from March to May; after which, 
till September, the ſky is perfectly ſerene, and the 
days very warm; but in the evening and morning 
are refreſhing breezes, which render thoſe hours 
the moſt convenient both for pleaſure and buſineſs. 
Not the leaſt dew or moiſture falls during the 
ſummer months in this part of the kingdom, and in 
winter it ſeldom rains; but the principal advantage 
of the interior provinces is, that they are extremely 
healthful. | 

The air in the ſouth of Perſia is far leſs ſalubrious, 
as the European factors at Gombron have too often 
experienced, eſpecially about either equinox. In thoſe. 
parts, the months of June, July and Auguſt, are the 
moſt healthful, but ſo exceſſive hot, that the inhabi- 
tants then retire to the mountains, which are at all 
times cool enough, even in the hotteſt countries, 

In the deſarts on the ſouth of Perſia, where the 
winds blow over a long tract of burning ſand, from 
the eaſt, they are exceeding hot in May and June, 
aud ſometimes fatal to travellers, There is ſeldom | 
here any rain to cool the air in thoſe months; and 
the rain- water which they colle& in winter, becomes 
then extremely unwholſome, It is obſerved, that the 
fouth of Perſia, -which lies near the tropic of Cancer, | 
is hotter than any country ſituate even under the 
equator, on account of the ſun's continuing vertical 
a longer time, 

Modern Perſia may be divided into ſixteen provinces, 
the boundaries of which, however, are not exactly | 
the ſame with thoſe that conſtituted the ſeveral divi- 

ſions of the ancient kingdom; ſome having received 
an addition of territory, while others, on the contrary, 

have been diminiſhed, The ſixteen provinces are, 

Eſterabat, Choraſſan, Sabluſtan, Sigiſtan, Makeran, 

Kerman, Farriſtan, Chuſiſtan, Curdeſtan, Erac, Ader- 
| beeitzan, Chirvan, Dagiſtan, Gilan, Mazanderan, and 
Georgia, in the latter of which Win eis is in- 
cluded, 

The chief towns of the province of Eftcrabat are, 
Eſterabat, and Thuſmechid; the capital of Choraſſan 
is Herat; and the chief towns of Sabluſtan are, Gazna, 
Buſt, and Candahor, Thoſe three provinces lie in 
the north-eaſt of Perſia, and contain part. of the 
ancient Hyrcania, Bactria, and Margiana. 

The chief towns of Sigiſtan are, Sigiſtan, Maſtich, 
and Robin; and thoſe of Makeran, a cognominal 
town, Paſſir, and Tiz. Thoſe provinces are ſitu- 
ate in the ſouth-eaſt part of Perſia, and comprehend 
the ancient Arachokis, and- games or the gromes 
part of them, | | | 
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Of Kerman the chief towns are, Kerman, Bande- 
rabaſſi or Gombron, Salam, Durabeyerd, Tuberan, 
and Jaſques. Durabeyerd was the ancient Paſagardæ, 
the royal reſidence, and the favourite place of Cyrus; 
where he conquered Aſtyages, the Mede, and choſe 
to be buried. His monument was a ſmall tower ſhaded 
with trees, in a garden or encloſure; of which no 
veſtiges now remain, 

Of Farniſtan or Fars, the principal towns are, 
Schiras, ruins of Perſepolis, Lar, and Bander Congo, 
The two laſt mentioned provinces are ſituate in the 
ſouth of the modern Perſia, and comprehend the 
greater part of the ancient, 

The city of Perſepolis ſtood near the Araxes, and, 
according to Diodorus, was built out of the ſpoils of 
the Egyptian Thebes, Here are the moſt magnificent 
remains of a palace or temple, that are any where to 
be ſeen. They lie on the north-eaſt end of the ſpa- 
cious plain where Perſepolis ſtood, and are conjectured 
to be part of the palace of the ſame Darius who was 
conquered by Alexander, and which the latter, in a 
drunken fit, cauſed to be burnt to the ground, at the 
inſtigation of the courteſan Thais, 

The building was five hundred paces in length, and 
the whole contained ſixty acres of ground, It ſtood 
upon a hill, and was aſcended by ninety- five ſteps, 
thirty foot in length, twenty inches broad, and three 
inches deep. The ground ſtair-caſe which remains, 
divides as we aſcend it, one part to the right, and the 
other to the left; after which they meet again in a 
ſquare landing- place. Here we enter a portico of fine 
marble, twenty foot wide, on which are carved; in 
baſs-relief, two animals of the ſize of elephants, but 


ſhaped like horſes, with the feet and tails of a bull. 


There is the repreſentarion of other beaſts with wings,, 
and their heads like thoſe of men, From this hall, 
we aſcend another double ſtair-caſe, leading to the 


upper apartments, on, the walls of which is carved, 


likewiſe in baſs-relief, a grand proceſſion, with ſtand- 
ards and various offerings, ſucceeded by a Chariot 
drawn by horſes, and bearing a little altar, from 
which the fire ſeems to aſcend, On the other ſide of 
the ſame apartment, are repreſented wild beaſts, 
amongſt which the principal figures are a lion and a 
bull, ſtill entire. On the top of the ſecond ftair-caſe 
alſo is a large ſquare, which, as appears by the pe- 
deſtals that remain, was ſurrounded by a hundred 


columns, of which ſeven are yet extant, They conſiſt 


of red and white marble, fluted; ſome ſixty, others 
ſeventy foot high, and twelve of them fix yards in 
circumference, Then. it is conjectured, Tuſtained 
the temple of the ſun, On the ſame floor, is a room 
fifty foot ſquare, in which are figures of yet finer 
marble, cut in baſs-relief and half-relief, They re- 
preſent men fighting with lions, and a man holding a 
unicorn by the horn; ſome figures of giants, and a 
king giving audience to ambaſſadors, with inſcriptions 
not defaced, The- characters, however, are un- 
known to the natives of the country, and are equally 
unintelligible to the learned in Europe, for whom 
they have been tranſcribed, On the whole, the remains 
ſeem to exhibit evident proofs of its original magni- 
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ficence, notwithſtanding Tavernier ſeems to entertain 
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but a mean opinion of its ancient grandeur. The 
place is now called, Chilminar, or the Forty Pillars, 

Of the two provinces in the ſouth-weſt of Perſia, 
which comprehend part of the ancient Aſſyria, the 
chief towns are, Arnova, Cournebad, Waſſet, Ban- 
derick, Elemais, whence the ancient Perſians were 
called Elamites, and Schouſter, the ancient Shuſhan, 
the ſcene of queen Efther's hiſtory, 

Erac, or Irac Agem, which is the largeſt province 
in the kingdom, is fituate near the center of it, and 
is the ancient Parthia, Its chief cities are, Iſpahan 
or Spahawn, the metropolis of the nation, with 
Caſbin or Caſwin Com, Hamadan, Caſhan, and 

.Yeſd, On a mountain near the laſt of thoſe towns, 
it is ſaid that ſome of the prieſts of the ancient Perſians 


reſide, who are employed in preſerving the celeſtial 


fire, which, according to tradition, has. burnt in- 
ceſſantly upwards of two thouſand years. 

The principal towns of Aderbeitzan are, Ardevil or 
Ardebil, Sultania, with Tauris or Tabris, the ancient 
Ecbatana and capital of Media, This city, . which 
ſtood on a gentle declivity, diſtant twelve ſtadia from 
Mount Orontes, was built, according to Herodotus, 
by Deioces, king of the Medes. It was encompaſſed 
with ſeven walls, each of a different colour, and the 
utmoſt of which meaſured an hundred and fifty ſtadia. 

The towns of greateſt note in the province of 
Shirvan are, Derbent, Baku, and Shamakie. Theſe 
two provinces are ſituate weſt of the Caſpian Sea, and 
comprehend the ancient Media and Albania, 


The chief town of Dagiſtan is Tzantzeni ; ; and 


Georgia, including Mingrelia, bas for its principal 


towns, Teflis, Julpha Janca, and Naxivan, where it 
The countries of 


is ſaid that Noah's ark reſted, 
Dagiſtan, Georgia, and Mingrelia, are ſituate in the 
north-weſt part of the modern Perſia, and comprehend 
part of the ancient Colchis, Iberia, and Armenia, 
Either in Georgia, or Mingrelia, was the ancient 
Colchis, celebrated for the ' voyage made hither by 
the Argonauts, in ſearch of the golden fleece. 

The chief . towns of Gilan are, Gilan, Rext or 
Reſcod, and Farrabat ; and thoſe of Mazanderan are, 
Hazaroff, and Danmogan, Theſe two provinces 
contain great part of the ancient Hyrcania, | 

Several of the places which have been men- 

| tioned are conſiderable cities ; 3 but Iſpahan, as the 
capital of the kingdom, deſerves a more particular 
deſcription. 

This metropolis is ſituate In 32 degrees 30 minutes 
north latitude, and in 30 degrees of caſt longitude, in 
a fine plain, ſurrounded by mountains three leagues 
diſtant on every fide. It is of an oval form, about 
twelve miles. in circumference, but deſtitute of walls, 
The ftreets are narrow, unpaved, and ſome of them 
arched over, with openings to admit the light, They 
are generally dirty or duſty; for though there be here 
no wheel carriages, yet as all people of faſhion ride 

through them with numerous equipages, and as camels 
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are conſtantly either going or returning from the mar- 
ket· place, the paſſages never fail of being much 
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obſtructed by the croud, The ſquares, however, are 
very ſpacious, and the buildings grand, eſpecially the 
Royal Meydan, into which two of the palace gates open. 
This ſquare is about one third of a mile in length, 
and half as much in breadth, with piazzas in two 
ſides of it, in which the tradeſmen have their ſhops. 


| Thoſe places are far from being commodious; for the 


paſſage within the piazzas has no other light than what 
is received by narrow openings, left at a diſtance from 
each other, and the people ride under the covering. 
In the middle of the fquare is a market for cattle, 
and all forts of proviſion, The tradeſmen's houſes 
ſtand in a different part of the town, at a diner 
from their ſhops. 

The palace is ſituate almoſt in the middle of tha 
city, and is about three miles in circumference, having 
in the front a fine walk of trees, and a reſervoir of 
water. Two of the gates open wide into the market= 
place; upon entering the principal of which, there is 
on the one hand a court, where the prime vizir and 
aſſiſtant judges hear cauſes; and on the other a ſimilar, 
building, where criminals are allowed to take ſanc- 
tuary. Paſſing thence through a grand avenue, we 
arrive at a great hall, where the king gives audience. 
This apartment is divided into three floors, one a ſtep 
higher than the other, on -which the great officers of 


| the court are admitted according to their quality, 


Beyond thoſe ſtages, is a kind of long gallery, richly 
adorned and open in the front, where the king fits 
croſs-legged on a carpet, with cuſhions at his back 
and under him, and a canopy over his head. Of the 
inner parts of the palace, and the haram or women's 
apartments, we haye little account. It is only ſaid 
in general, that the king's women live in ſeparate 
houſes, ſurrounded with gardens, in which are plea- 
ſant groves, canals, and fountains; and that he fre- 
quently hunts with the ladies in a park encloſed by 
high walls, where no men ever approach. 1021 

The other public buildings in the city | are 
their moſques, bagnios, caravanſeras, and reſeryoirs, 
Their moſques are, uſually! covered, with ' domes or 
cupolas, and have a kind of minarets or. ſlender 
ſteeples, which the prieits aſcend every day, to call 
the people tO Prayers. Of thoſe . there are about 4 
hundred and fifty in the city. The courts of the 
grand or royal moſques are entered by gates; covered 
with ſilver plates; and on each ſide of the court are 
cloyſters, in which the prieſts have their apartments. 
| The entrance to the moſque is by three grand doors, 
which lead into the iſles, adorned with gold and 
azure, '-. The cupola in the middle is; ſupported 
by four great ſquare. pillars, and the floor of the 


; moſque is covered with carpets, T'wo large win= 


dows on the top give light to the whole building; 
the roof is covered with ſhining tiles of different 
colours, after the manner of Perſia, and the walls 
adorned in the ſame taſte. No images or pictures are 


ever ſuffered, in, theſe temples; neither are thiete any 
ſeats or pews in them, but a pulpit, from which the 


mollas or prieſts ſometimes harangue the people. At 
entering, the moſque, all perſons, of whatever rank, 


put off their ſhoes and ſlippers, | 2 7 
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The bagnios art likewiſe grand buildings, of a | ground. The planting of trees, and building of aque- 


circular form, with domes; the walls of white ſtone, 
and the roof covered with painted tiles, In the 
middle of the infide is a great hall, floored with 
marble, and a baſon to bathe in; the cells or chambers 
in which to dreſs, being ranged all round, 

A caravanſera is built in the form of a ſquare, ſur- 
rounded with cloyſters or piazzas, and accc mmodated 
with apartments for lodging, as well as with conveni- 
ences for cattle on the outſide, It is computed, that 
of this kind of houſes there are in Iſpahan about fifteen 
hundred, | 4 

The houſes of the Perſian quality are for the moſt 
part ſituate in the middle of a garden, with high walls 
before them, and at ſome diſtance from the gate, which, 
to prevent the curioſity of ſpectators, is uſually guarded 
by a ſkreen on the inſide, In the front of the building 
is a piazza or cloyſter, with a ſpacious hall behind; 
on the other ſide of which is another open piazza, 
or virando, as it is called, with a fountain playing 
before it; whence there runs a walk of trees, uſually 
the length of the garden, At each corner of the hall 
is an apartment, which ſerves either as a parlour or 
lodging room, For as they lie on mattraſſes inſtead of 
beds, thoſe are removed every morning, and therefore 
no room has the. appearance of being uſed as a bed- 
chamber. On the ſides of the hall are ſeveral doors 
leading to the virandos or piazzas, which are all 
opened in hot weather, By this means, the place is 
rendered cool, and there is likewiſe frequently a foun- 
tain playing in the middle of the hall. The reſt of the 
apartments are not contiguous to this building, or to 
each other, but are a kind of ſummer- houſes diſperſed 
about the gardens, where the women uſually reſide. 
They have generally but one floor, and flat terraſſed 
roofs, where the inhabitants take the air morning and 
evening; and ſometimes, carrying up their mattraſſes, 
they even ſleep on the top of the houſe. The kitchens 
and offices ſtand apart, and have no communication 
with the other building. During cold weather, in the 
northern provinces, there are ſtoves under the rooms, 
but no chimney or open fires in the apartments. The 
furniture conſiſts of carpets and cuſhions, and the 
ſides of the rooms are commonly lined with a manu- 
facture reſembling Dutch tiles, four foot high, while 
the upper part of the wall is painted or hung with 
pictures. | 
„ YE Ep © © 
Of the produce of the country manufacture. trafic. 


ERSIA is repreſented by ancient writers, as one 

of the moſt fruitful countries in the world, and 
that ſuch it formerly was, is evident from the numerous 
armies which it often ſent into the field, But though 
ſome of the valleys are yet ſo rich as to produce two, 
or even three crops, in the year, it is certain that the 
kingdom is prodigiouſly declined in fertility, as well 
as in the number of inhabitants, For this remark, 
which is indiſputable, ſeveral reaſons may be aſſigned. 
The ancient Perſians, the worſhippers of fire, were 
expreſsly enjoined by their religion to cultivate the | 


* 


ducts to water their fields, were conſidered by them as 


actions of the moſt meritorious kind; while on the 


contrary, the Mahometans, the preſent inhabitants, 


are averſe to every ſpecies of induſtry. Another cauſe 


of the general negle& of agriculture, is that the pro- 
prietors of lands are frequently deprived of their pof- 
ſeſſions by government, an inheritance ſeldom deſcend- 
ing to the third generation; for which reaſon they are 
diſcouraged from the improvements in which they might 
orherwiſe be engaged. - It may be affirmed with truth, 
that hardly a twentieth part of the country is at preſent 
cultivated, Neither is there near ſo much care taken as 
formerly, to convey water to the fields, without which 


the dry ſoil of this country can never be rendered fit 


for vegetation, Hundreds of aqueducts may be ſeen 


in ruins in the different provinces of the kingdom ; 
a proof that the impoveriſhed ſtate of the country is 
owing more to the inattention of the inhabitants than 
the natural defects of the foil, The preſent Perſians, 


however, do not entirely negle& the cultivation of 


> 


their lands. Their method is, near towns, to manure 


them with dung; and in places remote from this con- 
venience, to bank them round, and afterwards cover 


them with water. This is ſuffered to remain on the fields 


all night, and greatly fertilizes the ground. The ſoil 
is generally ſo light, that two or three oxen are 
ſufficient to draw a plough; but in the provinces on 
the coaſt of the Caſpian, where the land is a ſtiff clay, 
nine or ten oxen are requiſite, The grain chiefly 
cultivated is wheat and rice, with ſome rye and a 
good deal of barley; for having no oats, barley-paſte, 
made into balls, is the food for camels and horſes. 
The kitchen-gardens abound with melons, of which, 
it is computed, they have twenty ſorts; and cucum- 
bers are likewiſe much cultivated; for the common 
people live much on thoſe fruits during the ſeaſon, 
which laſts four months in the year, and that without 


any in convenience. | 


The grapes are generally very ſmall, called kiſ- 
miſhes, of which they make wine at Iſpahan; but 


the beſt wines are made at Shiras, where the fruit is very 


large. Sometimes the grapes are wrapped up in papers, 


and hang upon the vine almoſt all winter. For though 


the Mahometans are prohibited the juice of them con- 


verted into wine, they make no ſcruple of eating the 
fruit, | 18 

The dates in Perſia are reckoned remarkably fine; 
their pulp is exceeding ſweet, and being laid in heaps, 


they melt and candy themſelves without ſugar. The 


tree that bears them is a ſpecies of the palm, tall and 
ſlender, having no branches but at the top, where 
the fruit grows in cluſters of forty pounds weight. 
Piſtachio nuts are in great plenty, and, it is ſaid, 
peculiar to the climate. They have alſo oranges and 
lemons, almonds, olives, ſugar and tobacco plantations 
and in the northern parts, apples, pears, quinces, 
nuts, and moſt of the fruits of our own climate. 
The nectarines and peaches are fo large, that they 
weigh fifteen or ſixteen ounces, All their fruits have 
a more delicious flavour than thoſe which are produced 
n more northerly countries; but for every advantage 
[ of 
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of this kind, the inhabitants are more indebted to the 


bounty of nature than to their own ſkill in gardening, 
which appears to be extremely deficient. The ſenna 
tree is very much valued, which runs up to a great 
| height, perfectly ſtrait; it bears no branches but at 
the top, and forms very beautiful walks and avenues. 
The plane-tree, the fir, the corneil, and the willow, 
are met with in almoſt every part of the country 
The plane-tree is ſuppoſed to prevent contagious diſ- 
orders; and it is obſerved that Iſpahan has never 
ſuffered from the plague, ſince this plant has been 
cultivated in its neighbourhood; a remark which. co- 
incides with obſervations lately made in Europe, re- 
ſpecting the uſefulneſs of plants in general, in ab- 
ſorbing putrid particles from the air, Aromatic gums, 
eſpecially frankincenſe, diſtil from ſeveral of their 
trees, and thoſe of another ſpecies yield manna, 
Cotton-trees are common, as is likewiſe another plant, | 


which affords a kind of filk-down, uſed in quilting. | 


All thoſe trees, however, are only to be found within 
a few leagues of the towns and villages, the other 
parts of the country being a barren deſart without 
any vegetable production. The reaſon probably is, 
that the moſt fruitful ſpots of the country have been 
made choice of for the fituation of their towns; for 
it cannot be ſuppoſed that the reſt of the kingdom 
was equally barren in ancient times, when ſuch mul- 
titudes of people ſubſiſted in it. Though other plants 
will not grow in their deſarts, there are ſome poiſonous 
ſhrubs in Caramania, which contaminate the air when 
in bloſſom, and prove fatal to travellers. It is con- 


jectured that thoſe flowers render the ſamiel or hot 


wind ſo dangerous in Perſia, which is never accom- 
panied in India with any ſuch pernicious effects. 

Flowers of various kinds grow here ſpontaneouſly, 
but are ſeldom planted in their gardens in any order, 
The fields of Hyrcania and Mazenderan are extremely 
beautiful with thoſe productions. In Media we meet 
with tulips, anemonies, and ranunculuſes; near Iſpa- 
han, jonquils, pinks, lilies and violets, with vaſt 
quantities of roſes, and another flower, a moſt beautiful 
ſcarlet, of which thirty are found on every ſprig. All 
thoſe flowers, however, are here but little regarded ; 
for what the people delight moft in, are ſpacious walks 
of trees, fountains, reſervoirs, and canals, with ſum- 
mer houſes and alcoves at proper diſtances about their 
. 

The drugs produced in Perſia are, ſenna, ſal armo- 
niac, rhubarb, caſſia, and gum ammoniac, with pop- 
' pies, which are highly valued for the ſtrength and 
quantity of the liquor they yield, The juice is ex- 
tracted from them in June, by making inciſions in the 
head; and it is obſerved, that the people employed in 
this work are extremely liable to paralytic complaints, 
particularly tremors. The liquor drawn from the 


poppy ſoon becomes thick, and is then made up into 


pills. Aſſa fætida is another drug indigenous to this 
country, and which the Perſians reckon as a perfume. 
From a rock there alſo diſtils a gum, on account of 
its fragrance diſtinguiſhed by the name of mummy, 
and which is ſaid to perform many cures. But there 
is here another ſort of mummies, reſembling much 
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nearer the Egyptian, and yet have never been embalmed. 
Theſe are human bodies which have lain in the 
parched ſands for many ages, by which means the 
fleſh has acquired the hardneſs of horn. 

The bezoar ſtone, which is found in the bodies of 
goats, monkeys, and other animals, is met with here 
in great plenty, and accounted more valuable than 


. that of India. 


"> 


The moſt uſeful Perſian animals are, camels, dro- 
medaries, horſes, mules, aſſes, oxen, and buffaloes, 
All thoſe are uſed either to ride on, 
| burdens, except the horſe, which is only kept for the 
| ſaddle, The Perſian horſes are light, ſprightly, well 
proportioned, and beautiful; but not ſo ſwift as the 
Arabian breed, of which the TAGS is always provided 
with a great number. 

A horſe is frequently ſold in Perſia for three or four 
hundred pounds, and feldom under fifty, A mule is 
ſold for thirty or forty pounds; and an aſs for almoſt 
as much, after he has been taught to pace, They 
feed their horſes chiefly with barley, and ſometimes 
cut graſs for them, but never make it into hay. 
They ncver litter down their horſes with ſtraw, but 
lay their dung dried under them a foot deep; and they 
ſhoe both horſes and oxen with thin plates. Any per- 
ſon may be furniſhed with a horſe by the government, 
on condition of keeping and uſing him well, and having 
him fit for the king's ſervice, when he may be demanded. 

There is in Perſia an extraordinary fine breed of 
ſheep, the wool and fleſh of which are equally valued. 
It is not uncommon for them to have tails that weigh 
eight or ten pounds, and they have ſix or ſeven horns ; 
ſome of which ſtand out horizontally, and occaſion a 
great deal of blood to be ſpilt when the rams engage 
with each other. Their goats likewiſe are much 
' eſteemed for the fine wool on their bellies, as well as 
for their fleſh, Mutton and kid are the kinds of meat 
chiefly uſed; they eat very little beef or veal; and 
hogs, as the Mahometans in general, they hold in 
abomination, Deer and antelopes they have ſome, 
and alſo hares, but of the latter they never eat. 
There are no wild beaſts in the middle or ſouth 
of Perſia, thoſe parts of the country not affording 


| ſufficient cover for them; but the Hyrcanian foreſts 


near the Caſpian Sea ftill abound with tygers, 
leopards, wild hogs, and other beaſts of prey. 

Few inſects are to be ſeen in the interior parts of 
| Perſia, on account of the dryneſs of the ſoil; but the 
fields are often infeſted with locuſts, which fly in ſuch 
ſwarms, as to intercept the light of the ſun, deſtroy- 
ing every green vegetable where they happen to deſcend. 
Providentially, however, ſome birds viſit the country 
at the ſame ſeaſon, and eat up thoſe emigrants, to the 
no ſmall relief of the farmers, who would otherwiſe be 
| ruined by their depredations. The country adjacent 
2 the Caſpian is rarely infeſted with this terrible 
plague, but it is over-run by almoſt every kind of 
| Noxious inſects and reptiles, as ſerpents, "ſcorpions, 
| toads, &c, Theſe being deſtroyed by the ſummer 
heats, or for want of water, they lie putrefying on 


the ground, and contribute ta render the air of the 
| country unhealthful, 
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Domeſtic fowls of every ſpecies are in great plenty, 
except turkeys, which do not thrive in any part of the 
Perſian dominions. Pigeons are in vaſt number, and 
the partridges large and well taſted. The pelican, 
called the tacob, or water-drawer, has a body as 
large as that of a ſheep, but a very ſmall head, and 
the bill is above ſixteen inches long, Under the latter 
grows a large bag, which ſome relate will contain a 
| pail of water, This cavity anſwers the purpoſe of a 
reſervoir for the. uſe of their young brood ; for thoſe 
birds having always their neſts in the deſarts, muſt 
ſometimes fly to an incredible diſtance for water, 
Eagles and birds of prey are much propagated here, 
being taught to fly at all ſorts of game, whether of the 
winged or quadruped kind; for this method of hunt- 
ing is the chief rural ſport in the country. 

The ſinging birds are of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe 
of Europe, and there are ſeveral parti-coloured birds 
which have beautiful plumage, Sparrows abound to 
that degree, that the farmer is obliged to retain men 
for the purpoſe of driving them from his grain. 

In ͤ a country where there are ſo few rivers, and 
Wet of thoſe dried up in the ſummer, it cannot be 
expected there ſhould be much river-fſh; nor is ſea- 
fiſh to be met with at the capital city of Iſpahan. But 
in the gulph of Perſia in the ſouth, and the Caſpian 
on the north, there is great plenty of ſea-fiſh; as 
there is of river-fiſh in the Kur and Arras, which fall 
into the Caſpian Sea. In the gulph of Boſſora, on 
the coaſt of Arabia, they fiſh for pearl oyſters; this 
part of Arabia, ſtyled the province of Bahara, being 
ſubject to the Perſian crown, About a hundred years 
ago,. this was one of the n 3 fiſheries in the 
world. 

The turquois ſtone is the molt valuable jewel in 1 the 
country, Theſe are found chiefly in the province of 
Choraſſan, near Niſiapour or Nixabour, Here are no 
gold or ſilver mines, though a ſmall quantity of ſilver 
may be extracted from their copper and lead mines, of 
which, as well as of iron, they have ſeveral, Sulphur 
and ſalt- petre are found in the mountains between 
Mazenderan and Erac, and antimony in Carmania. 
There are plains ten or twelve leagues in length, 

covered with falt; and in other parts, ſulphur and 


alum are found likewiſe on the ſurface of the ground. 


Near Hamadan, and in Suſiana, are quarries of red, 
white, and black marble, with ſome of a mixed kind; 
and that which is dug in the neighbourhood of Tauris 
is almoſt as tranſparent as cryſtal. 

The moſt conſiderable manufacture in Perſia is that 
of wrought ſilk, ſuch as ſattins, tabbies, taffatees, 
brocades, and gold and ſilver tiſſues. 
are all of a very durable quality, and their gold velvet 
alſo is much admired. The beſt looms are at Iſpahan, 
Caſhan and Veſd. Their fineſt carpets are mixed 
with filk, and far exceed thoſe of Turkey, Camblets, 
with ſilk and worſted ſtuffs, are made in Carmania, 
and goat's-hair ſtuffs in Mazenderan; and they make 
ſome callicoes, but jaferioe to thoſe of India, Their 
embroidered leather exceeds any thing of the. Kind. 
Their tanners uſe no- bark, but ſalt and galls inſtead 
of it, The braziers and tin-men work "ey well, and 
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Their. rich filks | 
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the ſoverei 


their armourers make good ſwords, as well as gun- 
barrels; but the artiſts here do not attempt gun- locks, 

no more than clocks or watches, which are purchaſed | 
of European merchants, Cutlery ware is made with - 


| tolerable dexterity, as alſo are ſteel mirrors, which - 


they uſe inſtead of looking-glaſſes; having not yet 
acquired the art of making the latter, though they 
can fabricate window-glaſs and glaſs bottles, 

Archery being ſtill in uſe amongſt them, the making 
of bows is a conſiderable trade, They are formed 
either of wood or horn, bound about with the dried 
ſine vs of animals, finely painted and varniſhed, The 
ſtring of the bow is of twiſted ſilk, and their quivers 


made either of ſilk or embroidered leather. 


The making earthen ware is another ma fiufacture 
which they have brought to great perfection, much 
beyond the Dutch ware, and almoſt equal to that of 


| China, 


The goods chiefly imported ſrom Petfia are raw and 
wrought filks, mobair-yarn, goat's-wool, leather, 
wine-ſpirits, dried and preſerved fruits, dates, piſta- 
chio nuts, almonds, carpets, galls, pearls, raifins, 
roſe-water, ſalop, aſſa fætida, gum tragant, opium; 
with other gums and drugs. 

The Engliſh import chiefly raw filk, HEL 
camels and goats hair and wool, which are brought 
either by Turkey, from Gombron, in the gulph of 
Boſſora; or by the Caſpian Sea, and the river Wolga, 
through Ruffia, The Engliſh Eaſt-India Company 
trade but little to Perſia on their own account, but 
till lately made conſiderable advantage by tranſporting 
the merchandize of the Armenians, Banians, and 
Moors, from Gombron in the gulph of Ormus, to 
Surat in India, This trade however with Gombron; 
and other parts of Perſia, is now diſuſed, 

The king being the chief merchant in this country, 
his factors, the Armenians, have the refuſal of what- 
ever is imported, and carry on a trade for the court 
in almoſt every country, As there is here no heredi- 
tary nobility, a merchant is eſteemed a very honourable 
profeſſion, and the greateſt officers of the kingdom do 
not think it beneath them, to engage in commerce. 


| of the ee. — — eee — laws « — ee 
force. revenues. —haram. 


JERSIA, like the other nations of the Eaſt, is an 
. abſolute monarchy, modelled ftritly by the prin- 
| ciples of the moſt uncontroulable deſpotiſm, Not 
only the life and property of every ſubject are at the 
ſovereign's diſpoſal, but he can deprive them of either 
without any judicial trial, and even. without an accu- 
ſation, This power, however, is ſaid to be exerted 
only againſt the governors and great officers of flate, 
whoſe influence might render it difficult to bring them 

to juſtice, in caſes of delinquency, by leſs rigorous 
procedure; for with reſpe& to the bulk of the people, 
they are ſeldom oppreſſed by the crown, The title of 
is ſhaw, or patſhaw, the diſpoſer of” hing= 

dams; and the princes of the blood are ſtyled mirzas. 


ts 


The king has no Janding cone but adviſes with 
T | his 
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- His vizir or prime miniſter, and whom elſe he 5 
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No public a& of royal authority is of force, until 


counterſealed by the vizir; a proper reſtraint, con- 
ſidering the extreme ignorance of thoſe princes who 


have received their education in the ſeraglio. 

The next great officer in rank is the divan beghi, 
or bey, who is preſident of the ſupreme court of juſtice, 
and the laſt reſort, either in law or equity, The other 
perſonages of diſtinction at court are the generaliflimo, | 


the ſecretary of ſtate, the lord treaſurer, and domeſtics. 


in high office, with the mirah or lord of the waters, 
who has the direction of all the aqueducts in the king- 
dom. The lord chamberlain, who is always a white 


eunuch, has generally, as well as the ladies of the 


ſeraglio, great influence on the affairs of the ſtate. 
He ſerves the king on his knees at table, taſtes his 
meat, dreſſes him, and is ſeldom out of his preſence; 
conſtantly carrying, for his majeſty's uſe, ſome fine 
handkerchiefs, and a box repleniſhed with perfumes, 


opium, and cordials. 


The Perſian throne is commonly ſaid to be heredi- 
tary, but the king transfers it to which of his ſons he 
pleaſes, and ſometimes orders the eyes of the eldeſt to 


be put out; for by the laws of Perſia, a blind man can- 


not inherit any more than a princeſs. But though the 
latter be deemed incapable of territorial ſucceſſion, the 
right is admitted in her ſon. 


In every province of the kingdom there is a cham 


or viceroy, who lives in the ſtate of a ſovereign prince, 
and commands all the forces in his department, 'This 
office is ſometimes continued for life, and it is not un- 


- uſual for the ſon to ſucceed to the father's government, 
when it happens that he is acceptable to the court. 
The king, and not the cham, appoints the lieutenant- 


governor, and the other important officers in the pro- 
vince, One of thoſe is a vizir, who not only has the 
juriſdiction and diſpoſal of all the crown lands, and 
the ſubjects upon them, but is treaſurer and receiver- | 
general of all the taxes and revenues, The ſubjects 
are for the moſt part grieyouſly oppreſſed by this officer, 
who uſually procures his place” by bribing the eunuchs 
and miniſters at court, and promiſing to encreaſe the 
public revenue, which he fails not to perform by 
fleecing the people; whom he farther oppreſſes, to 


enrich himſelf and his patrons. The meaneſt of the 


ſubjects are allowed to lay their complaints before the 


king, but they are often counteracted by the artifices | 


of the eunuchs and courtiers, who ſhare the plunder 
with the vizir. 
When a charge againſt the viceroy is preferred by 


any province, the deputation by which it is ſent uſually | 


conſiſts of ſeveral hundred men; who planting them- 
ſelves before the gate of the palace, ſet up a miferable 
howl, rending their cloaths, and throwing duſt into 
the air, while they demand juſtice of his majeſty; 


The king ſending an officer to know their complaint, 


a petition is preſented in writing, which is referred to 
the ſecretary to examine, and report the ſubſtance of 
it to the king, If the complaint be found juſt, and 


the crime very notorious, a perſon is diſpatched to 


take off the governor's head, carrying with him the 
licutenant-governor to ſee the ſentence executed, If 
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with his ſabre, and cuts him in pieces, there being 
no common executioner in Perſia, If the offertder be 
in the women's apartment, he comes out and ſubmits 
to the execution, It is ſeldom, however, that they 
proceed capitally againſt a vizir or receiver of the 
king's revenue, as his extortion is uſually repreſented to 
be of ſervice to the government, and the diſplacing him 


is of as much advantage to the Kings; as the A off 


his head. 

The "irrevocable laws of the ancient Medes and 
Perſians are no longer known, having periſhed, it is 
probable, with the conſtitution to which they owed 
their exiſtence, At preſent, in Perſia, as in every 
| Mahometan country, they have no other law but the 
Alcoran, and the comments of the ecclefiaſtics upon it. 
The prieſts enjoy the privilege of being judges in all, 
caſes, -both civil and religious; but ſuch as are cri- 
minal, the governors take upon them to decide, not 
however without this authority being proteſted againſt 
by the prieſthood. In reſpect to the judgments of the 
king, or his viceroys, they are all arbitrary, 

The law in caſes of debt is extremely ſevere. If 
the debtor be unable to pay, he is delivered to the 
creditor to be dealt with as he ſhall determine; the 


latter having it in his power to ſell him, with all his 
family, or make flaves of the whole, if he pleaſes. 


All perſons here plead their own cauſe, the women 
as well as the men; only the former are veiled, and 
have a particular part of the court aſſigned them to 
ſtand in. The principal buſineſs for which they ap- 
pear before a judge, is to obtain a divorce, They 
uſually ground their action on the impotence of their 
huſband, and are always on thoſe occaſions exceeding 
clamorous. 

There are no priſons in Perſia; but when an of- 
fender is apprehended, he is carried to a magiſtrate's 
houſe, where he is confined till his trial, which gene- 
rally takes place the ſame or the following day ; when, 
if convicted, he is immediately executed by ſome | of 
the magiſtrate's ſervants, But if the criminal has been 
guilty of murder, he is delivered to the relations of 
the deceaſed, to be tortured and executed in what manner 
they think fit; though there are inſtances of thoſe who 
have committed murder obtaining a pardon, by bribing 
the judge, and giving a large ſum to the other party. 

For petty crimes, it is uſual for men of ſubſtance 
to commute; but where the offender has not money 
to buy off the puniſhment, he is condemned to the 
baſtinado; that is, to receive a certain number of 


blows on the ſoles of his feet; not leſs than thirty, _ 


or more than three hundred, by which it ſometimes 
happens that they are rendered cripples for life. The 
beſt remedy in this caſe is ſaid to be, to put the ſuf- 
ferer's feet into a hot horſe-dunghill, and foment 
them afterwards with ſpirits of wine, Houſe- breakers 
have their right hand cut off; coiners have the ſame 
puniſhment inflicted on them for the firſt offence, and 
for the fecond their bellies are ripped open; after 


which, they are dragged in this ſhocking manner 


through the principal ſtreets of the town, the cryer 
| going before them, and proclaiming the offence, 


Pts. ] 


offenders. 
from a tower, or ſteep precipice, which is uſually the 


method of treating women who have been guilty of 


ſome extraordinary crime. Another is ſetting the 


convicted perſons up to the neck in the ground, the 


ſun beating upon their heads all day, and the flies and 
other inſects tormenting them till.they expire. To 
extort confeſſion from a criminal, they ſometimes have 
recourſe to the rack, but the uſual way of n 
is by means of the baſtinado. 

Thoſe puniſhments, however, are ſeldom inflicted, 
nor is it uſual to hear of crimes which merit ſuch ter- 
rible executions. Murders and robberies rarely occur 
in Perſia, guards being ,placed on every road to prevent 
them, or apprehend offenders. Bakers and cooks have 
ſometimes been baked or roaſted alive, for defrauding 


people of their proviſions by falſe weights; but for 


the moſt part, they are only fined or condemned to 
the baſtinado, | 

The Perſian forces are diſtinguiſhed into the troops 
of the ſtate, and the troops of the crown, The former, 
which conſiſt of cavalry, are called cooſelbaſhes, or 


redheads, from the colour of their caps, and have 


lands appropriated to their ſubſiſtance, Their arms 
are bows and arrows, ſcimetars, lances, and poynards, 
with a hatchet, ſhield, and helmet, The troops of 
the crown are divided into- two bodies, the firſt of 
which, amounting to twelve thouſand, are called 
muſketeers, from their carrying muſkets, and fighting 
on foot, though. they march on horſeback like our 


dragoons, The other body conſiſts of ten thouſand 
horſemen armed likewiſe with muſkets, and called 


coulars or flaves, from their great attachment to the 


crown. They are generally natives of Georgia, and. 


the moſt perſonable men in the king's dominions. 
There is yet another body of a thouſand men, of a 
large ſtature, who act as his majeſty's guards, The 
ſoldiers are furniſhed with horſes, arms, and all ac- 
coutrements by the crown; but they find themſelves 
in cloaths, and neither they nor the ſervants of the 
court are obliged. to wear a uniform dreſs, _ 

The Perſian troops being for the moſt part light- 
horſe, march with great expedition, and frequently 
ſurprize their enemies with an unexpected attack. 
This celerity, and their fame as excellent” markſmen, 
concur to render them exceeding. formidable in the 
field; and what increaſes the terror they inſpire, is 
that they yet retain the practice for which they were 
anciently celebrated, of moleſting the enemy in their 


retreat, as much as in the onſet. The quality of 
thoſe troops compenſates in great meaſure the defence- 
| leſs ſtate of the kingdom; there hardly being in it 


any fortified towns, and the people depending chiefly 


on their deſarts, and the er of the anmie for 


their ſecurity. a 

In reſpect of navigation, though the Perſians have 
ſome good ports in the gulph of Boſſora, they have 
no ſhips of war, and ſcarce any merchant veſſels. 
They formerly had ſome armed ſhips on the Caſpian 
Sea, to defend themſelves againſt invaſions of the 


| robes and other yo: ſometimes carry 
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Other puniſhments likewiſe are inflicted on capital [ 
One of thoſe is tumbling them down 


— 
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whole villages into flavery; but the Coffacks being 
now ſubje& to the Ruffians, who have the ſole navi- 


gation of the Caſpian Sea, the Perſians feem little 
expoſed to the incurſions of the former nation, while. 
they are at peace with the latter. | 


The revenues of the crown of Perfia are very con- 1 


ſiderable, and ariſe from various, ſources. As the 
king is proprietor of all the lands, he reſerves a quit- 
rent on every eſtate, the tenant likewiſe, at the com- 
mencement or renewal of each leaſe, advancing one 


year's rent of the improved value. The king alſo has 


his demeſne lands in every province, for which he re- 
ceives of his tenants a third part of the nett profits, 
He has, beſides, the ſeventh fleece, and à ſeventh of 
the breed of the cattle on other lands under paſture," 
The lands of the church, however, being accounted 


ſacred, are ſubject to no tax, The cuſtoms or port- 
duties conſtitute another branch of the revenue. Every 
artificer and tradeſman alſo pays a duty, except car- 
penters and other builders, who are obliged to wor 


for the crown, whenever they are required. But the 
greateſt part of the revenue ariſes from the annual 
preſents every gbvernor is obliged to make, and 
from the confiſcations or ſeizures made 'of the 


eſtates of the great men, either at their death or 


before, eſpecially of thoſe of the principal eunuchs, 


who are extremely rapacious, and leave no relations 


that can pretend any right to their effects. To 
this general detail of the finances” it is to be added, 


that every perſon, not of the eſtabliſhed religion, pays 


a poll · tax annually of half a guinea a- head; and that 
the tax paid for water is alſo very conſiderable, It is 


computed that, one year with another, the revenue 


amounts to about five millions ſterling, the expenditure 
of which centers chiefly in the court, as the mainte- 
nance of the greater part of the forces is s defrayed out 
of the lands of the ſtate, | 

The haram or ſeraglio is a word which ſignifies z 
place ſacred, or prohibited to all men, but the ſove - 


reign or maſter of it, as is accounted this part of 
the palace in which the women are kept. Theſe 


may be divided into three claſſes; firſt, the princeſſes, 
or daughters of ſome of their kings, who have the 
title of begum: ſecondly, thoſe by whom the reigning 


monarch has any children; with whom he cohabits, 


who have the title of canum, equal to cham among the 


men: thirdly, the ladies whom he has not yet ad- 
mitted to his bed, who are ſo numerous that he ſcarce 
knows their faces; theſe are ſtyled katun, or barely 


ladies, There are beſides a number of other females 
that attend the ſeraglio as ſlaves. None of the ladies 
are ever ſuffered to ſee any perſon of the other ſex, who 
has attained to the age of puberty; for with reſpe& to 


the eunuchs, they look upon them only as their 
jailors, There are many diftint houſes and apart- 
ments within the limits of the haram; in one of which 

live the women, with whom any of the preceding kings 


have cohabited; ſo much ſecluded from the World, 


that they are hardly ever permitted to ſtir out. 


The women's apartments in the royal ſeraglio are 


not only the moſt inacceſſible, but the moſt elegant 
part of the palace; and ſeveral of the ladies have as 


great 
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great a ſhare in the concerns of the empire as the 
men; regulating the conduct of the great officers of 


ſtate, whom they reſpectively patronize, and inform- 
ing them of whatever is tranſacting, 


monarchs, grow up, the king uſually gives them the 

choice of a wife among the virgins of the haram, or 

ſometimes more than one, eſtabliſhing at the ſame time his 

houſhold, which conſiſts chiefly of eunuchs and female 

flaves, But they are fo cloſely confined in a diſtindt 

part of the haram, that, except with their mother, 
who ſometimes retires with them, tliey are prohibited 

from all converſation with any other but the eunuchs, | 

who perform the part of ſervants, but are in reality fo: 

many ſpies upon their conduct. 

There is no, where to be found a collection of more 
beautiful young women, than in the harams of the 
Mahometan princes, They have not only the choice 
of all who are made priſoners in war, but of thoſe whe 
are purchafed in Georgia and Circaſſia. Beſides, if 
any governor of a province or town has notice of any 
celebrated beauty in his government, he immediately 
ſends her to court; which her parents are fo far from 


thinking a hardſhip, that they conſider the event as 


auſpicious to the fortune of the family. 

While the king is without children, every lady is 
ambitious of being the mother of the firſt fon, by which 
ſhe would obtain the title and power of a ſultaneſs, and 
her ſon. might ſucceed to the throne, When the 
king, however, has ſons, they never deſire any child- 
ren, but endeayour to procure abortion, as foon as 
they find themſclves pregnant. The reaſon of which 
is, that they ſhould live in perpetual apprehenſion of 
their offspring being murdered, or at leaſt of having their 
eyes put out, to prevent them from being advanced to 
the throne, in prejudice of the eldeſt prince. The 
views therefore of the court ladies, whom the king 
has taken to his bed, are ta be married to ſome governor 
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her to watch her conduct, eat no quarrels may ariſe 
amongſt the rival miſtreſſes in the haram, Some re- 


late, that the reaſon of this caution is to prevent the 
| | ladies from carrying on an amour, and falling in love 
As the princes, the ſans or brothers of the Perſian | 


with each other, which is ſaid to be an event not 
uncommon, According to the repreſentation of the 
women who frequent the ſeraglio, and fel] them toys, 
it is amazing to behold the proofs of this mutual paſ- 
ſron, and the contrivances which are the conſequences 
of ie. | 9 
1 As the buſineſs of - wha ladies 1 chiefly to 
divert their lord, they ſing, and dance, and play 
before him, or entertain him with ſprightly con- 
verſation z but there is a neceſſity of his being extremely 
cautious in expreſſing a particular attachment to any of 
them. The appearance of ſuch a predilection would 
immediately mark out the favourite as an object of 
jealouſy; and notwithſtanding the utmoſt care of 
the lover, he is almoſt inceſſantly perplexed with 
their plots to ruin each other. The king is never 
| married, or contracted to any lady, but the that 
has the firſt ſon is the queen of the haram as long 
as he lives. Should he die, however, and the ſon 
of any other miſtreſs become heir apparent to the 
crown, the honour is then transferred to the Auer 
of the ſurviving offspring. | 

Amidſt this numerous aſſembly of rival betuties, 
the ſituation of the monarch is far from being favour- 
able either to.enjoyment or repoſe. Confidering him 
as their tyrant, rather than their loyer, they ſubmit 
to his gratification only from the dread of his power; 
while he never can experience the pleaſure which 
ariſes from a conſciouſneſs of being beloved by the 
perſon whoſe mutual affection he moſt ardently wiſhes 
to obtain. Surrounded by flatterers and hppocrites of 
both ſexes, he is equally a ſtranger to the GUO of 
love, and the delights of friendſhip. | 
There are no moſques or chapels in the haram, or 


- or great officer. For this end, they endeavour to gain | women's apartments, For as they exclude all terreſ- 


the favour of the queen - mother, or the reigning queen, | trial ladies from paradiſe, believing them to be made 


on whoſe recommendation they are ſometimes diſpoſed 
of advantageouſly: or the minifters apply to the queen- 


mother, to beſtow one of the virgins upon them; for 


none are allowed to touch any of the ladies with whom 
the king bas ever been familiar. 
Such ladies as ate married rene been 


| are much happier than thoſe they leave behind them in 


the ſeraglio. They have the government of all the 
reſt of the wives. and eancubines, whom their huſband 


may entertain, and are treated in almoſt every reſpect | 


as queens, The huſband finds it his intereft to in- 
dulge them in all their pleaſures ; their own adyance- | 
ment and ſecurity depending very much on the repre- | 
ſentations thoſe ladies make to the queen-mother, or 
the reigning queen, of their conduct. The women in 
the ſeraglio ſometimes are ſo numerous, that it becomes 


expedient to marry them off, on account of the ex- | 


pence. of their entertainment, where every one has | 
her particular apartment, un 
ſervants to attend her, n 

JT. 


obtain leave of her governante, who is placed 4 


2 


only for men's pleaſure, and the continuance of the 
ſpecies, there can be no occaſton for their reſorting to 
temples, in order to prepare themſelves for heaven, 
They are permitted, however, to lead an indolent and 
luxurious life, indulging themſelves in every pleaſure 
but liberty, and an agreeable companion, without 
which all the reſt muſt prove infipid, - It is the general 
opinion of the Mahometans, that in a future ſtate they 
ſhall be accommodated with a race of celeſtial beauties, 
formed on purpoſe for their enjoyment ; though ſome 
of the Perſian doors hold, that the women ſhall have 
| a heaven to themſelves. 

The king's women never viſit out of the palace, 
which, however, is open to the viſits of their female 
relations. When he removes, he is always attended 
by ſome of the ladies; and a party of horſe marches 
before” the vehicles in which they are carried, crying 
out eouruc, courue, and firing their ſmall arms to give 
notice of their approach. On thoſe occaſions, all 


men are required to remove from their habitations, in 
the towns through which the court is to paſs; and it 
Is death for any to be found within view of the road. 

The 
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The eunuchs wits guard the ladies, ts uſually | 


caſtrated between ſeven and ten years of years. of age 3 | 


if delayed till the age of puberty, the operation is 
reckoned exceeding dangerous. 
vants the king retains three or four thouſand in Iſpahan 


and other royal palaces. Every man of figure likewiſe | 
keeps ſome of them in his family, where they act the 


part of ſtewards, as well as guardians of the ſemales; 
and to ſuch as are qualified, they commit the eduea- 
tion of their children. There are both black and 
white eunuchs in Petſia, but the former are moſt 
5 e 2 the” By ele wes 4s 3 aq 
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method of travelli ing character of the Perſians. 


HE Perſians are of a moderate Nature, well- 
 *ptoportioned, with good features” and com- 
Wee except in the ſouthern provinces, where the 
Jatter"is injured by the exceſſive heat. Their hair and 
eyes are black, and their heads ſhaved, unleſs in the 
middle, where a lock is ſuffered to grow. The bulk 
of the people cut their beards ſhort; 
or prieſts wear them long, only cutting them into 
form; while the great men and the ſoldiers wear large 
whiſkers only, and the natural robe of puberty never 
fails to be removed. A | 
The men cover their heads with mage turbants, ob 
which ſome are very rich, having gold and ſilver flowers 
interwoven. Next their Kin they wear A kind of | 


* ſhirt, made of ſilk or callico, but without collar or 


wriſtbands, and the fleeves fit cloſe to their arms. 


| Over the ſhirt is worn a waiſtcoat,” above which is 


a looſe coat, tied with à ſafſh. They uſe drawers 
reaching down to the calf of the leg, with woollen 


ſtockings, not ſhaped to the limbs, and 7 5 with 


picked toes of Turkey leather. 
Inſtead of a turbant the ladies wear a Aiffenied cap, 


reſembling that of-a'grenadier, but much leſs. They 
alſo uſe a coat or veſt, which reaches down to their that can be offered to a fuperior, and they keep their 
Their hair is braided and adorned with jewels, heads covered even Within the walls of their temples. 
The married ladies tie 


feet. 
either natural or factitious. 
their hair back, and bind round their temple a broad 


ribband, ſet with jewels, in the manner of a coronet ; | 


and both the matried and fingte wear feathers in their 
caps, Efteeming large black eye-brows as a mark of 
beauty, they frequently have recourſe to art for ac- 
quiring that accompliſhment; and in the ſouthern 
parts particularly, they likewiſe paint their faces. 
They wear jewels in their ears, and necklices of 
pearl, which hang down gratefully, ' having a N 


box faſtened to them, containing rich perfumes. ir 


Both men and women are expenſive in their cloaths; 


their veſts being generally made of rich flowered and 


* 


brocaded ſilks; and an ordinary turbant will coſt ten 
pounds. Their ſaſhes, which are alſo brocaded, will 
ſometimes coſt a hundred crowns" In winter, the 


gentlemen often wear fables,” a ſuit f which may 
amount to a hundred pounds. The furniture for their 


horſes is alſo exceeding rich, the bits and ſtirrups. | 
ben of ſilver, and the houſing embroidered,” No 
No. 75 . 


Of this claſs of ſer. | 


| 


and the mollas 


1 


| degree, 
cakes, baked upon the hearth for. preſent uſe, They | 
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people make A frandes” acces abroad. They | 


mount their hotſes, with a ſplendid retinue, almoſt 
every day, ſhould they ride but a quarter of à mile. 
On account of this extravagance in dreſs and equipage, 
however, they are generally extremely neceſſitous. 8 
When they riſe in the morning, they take a diſh 
of coffee, and about eleven o'clock eat lemons or other 
fruit and ſweet-meats, but their principal meal is in 
the evening. This often conſiſts of a diſh of pilau, 
made of rice and fowls, or mutton ſtewed. Sometimes 
the meat is baked or roaſted, but always to an extreme 
If inſtead of rice they eat bread, it is thin 


in general abſtain from the fleſh of all the animals 
which the Jews were forbidden to eat; likewiſe eating 
no ſalt meat, and but very little ſalt to their meals; 
owing perhaps to their food being always highly ſea- 
ſoned in dreſſing. 
purchaſe meat ready dreſſed for their families at a 
cobk's ſhop, and ſeldom dreſs any in their own houſes. 
They take up the rice by handfuls, uſing no ſpoons 
except for milk or ſoup, They waſh before,and after 
eating, and their handkerchief ſerves inſtead of a 
towel. At their meals, they either fit croſs-legged, 
on a cloth ſpread over the carpet, or loll upon cuſhions, 
They hoſpitably invite ſtrangers to eat with them, and 
if any victuals be left, diſtribute it amongſt their poor 
neighbours. - The uſual drink is water or ſherbet, 
cooled with ice, 
_ but the Jews and every ſe& of Chriſtians 

K it here . very plentifuly. 
naler e people of faſhion chew opium, which, 
though it exhilirates a little at firſt, depreſſes the ſpirits 
ſoon 'afrer, © and demands a repetition of the doſe. 


Jane: an elegant ſupper, it is uſual to entertain the 
company with muſic and dancing, of which 25 latter 


is performed by courtezans. 


The manner of falutation in Perſia and other eaftern 
countries is the very reverſe of that in Europe; for the 


pulling off the cap or turbant is the greateſt affront 


They ſalute'a friend by bringing the right hand to the 
breaſt, and inelining their bodies a little; but on 
coming into the preſence of any of the royal family, 
they bow three times to the ground, It is their 
cuſtom, to pull off their flippers, when they enter a 


"temple, or à great man's houſe. In Placing, their 


gueſts" at a viſit or entertainment, as well as in walk- 


ing or riding, the left hand is eſteemed the moſt 


_ 
* 


ee F * ' 
The modern Perſians are no less demarkable Ig 


the mbit for Jexterity f in  borkemankhip and archery; , 
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thoſe exerciſes, from a gallery of the palace, which 
looks into the meydan or royal ſquare, where a golden. 
cup is ſet up to be ſhot at, 
prize ride full ſpeed,” and when they are a little paſſed 


the cup, without turning their horſes or ſtopping, 


they bend their bodies to the right or left, and ſhoot 
at the object, which one or other of them Node | fail 


to ftrike down, ; | pgs 
JJ Eg t iotag Their 


In towns, private people uſually | 


Wine is ſeldom uſed by the Maho- 


Inſtead of ſtrong 


'The candidates for the 
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Their principal ſport, beſide thoſe Ire is nation; the latter following Abubeker, Omar, and 
Hunting, performed not by the ſcent, but with large Oſman, and the former the comments of Hali, Such 
greyhounds | in light, and with falcons. They even is the antipathy between thoſe two ſects, that, not 
train leopards and other wild beaſts to purſue the | content with the moſt rangorous hatred, they even- 
| game, TR” | curſe each other i in their prayers. Both parties, how- 
This country being very mountainous, 'wheel-car- | ever, call themſelves muſſelmen, or of the number of 
riages are not uſed in travelling, Camels ſerve for | the faithful, They have two articles of faith, namely, 
performing a journey, as well as for tranſporting mer- | that there is but one God; and that Mahomet is his 
chandize from one province to another. Gentlemen, | prophet. The commandments of their religion are, 
however, ride chiefly on horſes, though mules and | to obſerve. corporal purifications; to pray five times 
afſes alſo are frequently uſed, and in ſome reſpects are a- day; to give alms; to, faſt in the month Ramezan z 
preferable, being ſure-footed; belides that their aſſes | and to go on pilgrimage to Mecca, To this ſyſtem 
8 are much nimbler, and of a larger ſize than ours. As the Perſians add another article of faith, viz, that 
30 | to ladies of rank, they are carried in a vehicle reſembling Hali i is the vicar of God. - 
2 cloſe chair, one of which is hung on each ſide of a By the firſt article, that there i is but one God, they 
camel, and ſo contrived, that the travellers | can neither | mean that there is but one perſon in the divine eſſence, 
ſee nor be ſeen by any perſon on the road. . in oppoſition to the Chriſtian doctrine of a trinity. 
Merchants and people of buſineſs frequently travel They hold that good works are neither the cauſe, nor 
in caravans, conſiſting of five hundred, and ſometimes the means of ſalvation, but only an evidence of the 
à thouſand camels, and other beaſts of burden, They | favour of God, and the man's being intended for 
uſually proceed on their journey at. the rate of three ' happineſs, _ They believe that all ſouls were created 
miles an hour, and lodge at ſome caravanſera, or, in before the world was made; and ſome of them even 
defect of ſuch accommodation, they pitch. their tents, maintain the Pythagorean doctrine of tranſmigration. 
and ſometimes lie in the open air, in the hot ſeaſon; | It is their opinion, that aur bodies ſhall not be 
a, guard or watch being ſet every night, for their nn changed in any material circumſtance at the reſur- 
tection from robbers and wild beaſts, ic | rection, but that they will neither be deformed, nor 
There being no eſtabliſhed poſts in this country, ſubject to any infirmities, Some of their doctors re- 
= for the conveyance of letters, great ' encouragement is | probate the notion of eternal puniſhment, holding that 
= - given to perſons who travel on foot, who are generally | after a certain time the wicked will be annihilated ; 
1 | very expeditious, and reaſonable in their demands, and all concur in the belief, that there will be degrees- 
"Thoſe men are called ſhatirs, and it is uſual for fami- of rewards and puniſhments, according as men have 
hes of rank to keep a number of them i in their retinue, behaved. Some of them expect a ſenſual paradiſe, 
The common ſhatirs aſk no more than two thillings and that corporeal pleaſures will be the reward of the 
a-day, and will travel a thouſand miles in twenty | virtuous; while others interpret ſuch promiſes in an 
days with caſe, carrying with them a bottle of water, allegorical ſenſe, holding that the happineſs of heaven 
and a little bag of proviſions, which will laſt them will conſiſt in being empleyed about ſuch objects as 
about two days; and by that time they commonly ar- are proper for the ſoul, in an increaſe of knowledge, 
rive at ſome place where they can repleniſh. their | and the ſublime operations of the underſtanding ; and 
ſtore. that the body alſo will have pleaſures ſuitable to its 
The Perſians are eſteemed men of Fa natural parts, nature, but which will not conſiſt in meat and drink, 
and benevolent diſpoſitions, In behaviour they are polite | or a gratification | of the animal appetites, Others 
and engaging, exceeding boſpitable, far from being | maintain on the contrary, that the joys of heaven 
deficient in bravery, and tenacious of the principles t entirely i in ſenſual delights, but ſuch as are far 


of honour. If they ſeem to be actuated by avarice, 
it is a conſequence of their extreme profuſion in dreſs 
and equipage, by which many of them ruin their | 
eftates. In general, they are reckoned to be fair | 
4+ dealers, and treat ſoreigners with great openneſs and 
fincerity. Their indulgence in the love of women, 
ſo far from appearing to them blameable, is juſtified, 
if not even abetted, by the principles of the religion 
which they profeſs ;_ but an unnatural paſſion for boys, 
; to which they are ſaid to have a propenſity, reflects 2 


diſgrace on their W beyond the power of ex- | 
+ | one abſolutely ſinful, ſuch as the drinking wine and 


tenuation. 


. 
Of relgimeytival—tilrimare: 1. 75 


Tagge the Perſians profeſs the * "bf 
Mahomet no leſs than the Turks, they differ 
confderably in their principles from thoſe * that 


| fuperiour to thoſe that are the portion of this life. As 
to the duration of the world, they believe that it ſhall 
not be diſſolved at the laſt day, but changed and puri- 
ied,, and may be the habitation of bleſſed ſouls to. all 
eternity. 

The Perſians call Hali the vicar or 3 of 
God, and exalt him ſometimes above Mahomet. 
They hold that he was of a divine nature, that God 
was incarnate in Hali, and that it ms by him that 
God ereated the univerſe. _ 

They. diſtinguiſh uncleanneſs into two binds, the 


eating hog's fleſh; the other, as only. communicating 


* perform certain acts of religion until he is purified. 
They look upon prayers to be criminal that are offered 
up with unwaſhed hands. Being obliged to pray fire 
times a · day, they are generally under the neceſſity of 
waſhing as . dana the ME of pollutions, 


. 
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1 


| legal incapacity to the perſon deſiled, ſo as he may 


Pensra. 1 


eng to. their ſuperſtition, tender it uno im- 
poſſble to avoid defilement, during the intervals of 
their duty. There are two ſorts of purification, for 
the performing of which certain rules and ceremonials 


are preſeribed. One kind is called voaſon, whereby | 


only the waſhing of the face, hands, and feet, are re- 
- quired ; and this is to be obſerved after ſleep, a ſwoon- 
ing fit, and every ſenſible evacuation of the body, 
The other purification is called goufel, which conſiſts 
in waſhing the whole body, and muſt take place be- 
fore ſome extraordinary acts of devotion, on a pilgrim- 
age, or in a time of faſting. To render thoſe luſtra- 
tions meritorious, they muſt be perſormed purely upon 
account of religion, without any deſign of pleaſure or 
bonvenience; and the devotees are to expreſs themſelves 
in the following manner, viz. I perform this act of purifi- 
cation to render my devotions acceptable to God, and that I 
may be fit to approach him, In performing religious rites, 
no aſſiſtance muſt be received; neither -is the perſon 
to make uſe of water that has been warmed by the fire 
or the ſun, or of which any animal has recently drank ; 
nor a veſſel with any painting or imagery upon it. 
The water is alſo to be lifted up with the left hand, 
and poured into the palm of the right, The purifi- 
cation, called gowſſel, is required after matrimonial 
embraces, defilement by the touch of a child-bed 
woman, or that of a dead body, | 

When wine is converted into vinegar, it is eſteemed 
pure, as it no leſs is, if mulled or boiled away to a 
third, and in that condition it may be drank, If the 
child of a Chriſtian be made priſoner, it is ſuppoſed 
immediately to become pure, by virtue of its maſter ; 
but in other caſes, the Perſians think themſelves as 
much defiled by the touch of an unbeliever, as by that 
of a hog or dog, both which they hold in abhorrence. 

In reſpect to the ſtated times of prayer, the firſt hour 
is at noon; the ſecond, from the time the ſun is forty- 
five degrees above the horizon, till half the diſk diſap- 
pears; the third, when it is ſo dark that colours cannot 
be diſtinguiſhed; the fourth, when they lie down to fleep ; 
and the fifth, in the morning, any time between the 
diſappearing of the ſtars and noon. 
ordinary accident they ſhould be prevented from pray- 
ing at the appointed time, they may perform the duty 
. afterwards, as ſoon as they have an opportunity. 
' Thoſe avocations give the Perſians a pretext for retiring 
from company, when they think proper,. without being 
thought rude, They never ſeruple telling the reaſon 
of their departure, and nobody ever ichportunes a man 
to ſtay, when he ſays he is going to his devotions. 

The mollahs or prieſts proclaim the hour of prayer 
daily from the moſques, beginning with theſe words, 
O God moſt great, which they repeat, turning their 
faces each time to one of the cardinal points. They 
then proceed in this manner: The te/timony we render to 
God is, that there is no other God but God, Mabomet is 
the apoſtle of Ged; Hali is the vicar of God. Having 
repeated thoſe words four times, they add, Ariſe, ſay 
your prayers, perform that meſt excellent duty, which 
Mabomet and Hali, the maſt perfeft of created beings, 


ae commanded. * They afterwards ſing ſome paſſages | 


; of the Alcoran, end conclude, Omar be ear fed, our rs 


* 
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{ the great father of the Turkiſh ſet? Thenictchs having 
ended this ceremony, every one gets up and ſays his 


prayers, either in his own houſe or elſewhere, but g 


does not go to the moſque. They are taught that their 
prayers will not be acceptable, unleſs they be ac= 


che heart, faith, modeſty, revererice, hope, and purity 
of body, and of every thing the petitioner touches, or 


enjoined, on thoſe occaſions, to turn his face towards 
Mecca, and lift up his hands, proftrating himſelf on 
the earth at the ſame time. He muſt alſo put off his 
ſhoes or Mlippers, and all ornaments, nor have on 


clean beaſt; taking care likewiſe, that his face, feet, 
and hands, be waſhed, and that there be no pictures 
or images in the place. He carries with him a little 
carpet, in which are wrapped up the Alcoran, an 


Spreading the carpet, which it would be unlawful not 
to uſe, he ſets himſelf upon it, with his face towards 
Mecca, He firſt fits down upon his heels, and ranges 


combs his beard and whiſkers, If he has any money 
in his purſe, he lays it afide, as well as his ſeals and 


tings, from an opinion that they would render his 


beads, made of clay that is eſteemed holy, and each 


about the ſize of a pea, After the thirty-third bead, 
which marks the number of their prayers, they repeat - 


the words, O God moſt great; at the end of the next 
thirty-three, Glory to God; and at the concluſion of 
the whole, God be praiſed. The ſmall diſh they carry 
with them, containing a portion of the ſame holy earth 
of which the beads are made, they ſet upon the floor, 
and bow down their bodies ſo as to touch it with their 
foreheads ; an eſſential part of their devotion conſiſting 
in this ceremony. They perform their devotions 


any other place; and they never aſſemble together, as 
holding that no perſon has authority to pray or read 
the Alcoran to a congregation in the moſque, but an 


The Perfian doctors recommend prayers for the dead, 


but without being enjoined by their religion. They do 


not pray to their ſaints, neither to Mahomet or Hali, 
as mediators to intercede for them; nor do they believe 


- ever, the interceſſion of holy men upon earth as ex- 
tremely efficacious, and therefore frequently hire their 
ſaints or hermits to offer u p prayers for them ; of which 
claſs of impoſtors there is a multitude in all Mahometan 
countries, who ſubſiſt upon the alms of the people, 
or rather extort money ſrom them. For which purpoſe, 


ineffectual, they have ſometimes recourſe to more 
violent means. | 


| 
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companied with attention of mind, the affection of 


with which he may be ſurrounded, He is likewiſe 


him any cloaths made of furs, or the ſkins of any un- 


earthen diſh, a bead-roll, a pocket-glaſs, and a comb. 


his apparatus; then takes his comb and glaſs, and 


prayers ineffectual, They have uſually ninety- nine 


ſeparately, whether it be at home, in the temple, or 
the Turks, for the purpoſe of offering up their prayers, - 


If by any extra- either on their ſabbath or any other day of the week, 


Iman (one of their patriarchs) or a deſcendant of them. 


that the ſaints know what is done in-this world, only 
as God may reveal it to them. They conſider, how= 


when the ghoftly terrors they endeavour to excite prove 


There are two ſorts of abi in the country! - the one 
| eſtabliſhed by law, and the other merely voluntary. 
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The former conſiſt of a kind of tribes; of corn, cattle, 
money, and whatever the people poſſeſs, which is 


applied to charitable uſes under the direction of the 
prieſts, who have for their maintenance certain lands 


and revenues appropriated to their reſpective temples. 


The voluntary contribution is. applied to the ſupport of 


the faquirs or begging friars, the redeeming of flaves 
' rigorouſly treated, the relief of inſolvent debtors, and 
ſtrangers in . and to works of * advan- 


tage. | ; 
What the os bb oy” a fiſt, is a pad 
abſtinence from all nouriſhment and carnal enjoyments, 


from the break of day till night, with an intent to | 


pleaſe God. The principal of this kind is that 
which is celebrated in the month Ramezan, and may 
properly be called their Lent. At the firſt appearance 
of the new moon, which introduces this ſeaſon, the 
cryers belonging to the moſques proclaim it in great 
numbers, and a hymn. is ſung upon the occaſion; the 
ſtreet being illuminated, . the horns ſounding, and. the 
people expreſſing their joy by loud: and univerſal ac- 
clamations. Immediately after they proceed to the 
baths, where they all waſh. themſelves previouſly to 
the entering on their devotions. 

During the faſt of Ramezan, the cryers ane 


every evening, from the moſques, when the people 


are permitted to eat, which is when half the ſun' s diſk 
is below the horizon. From this time, till the ſame 
hour next evening, the puritanical part of the people 
abſtain religiouſly from food; but there are many 
ſpend the whole night in revelling, regardleſs. of de- 
cency, and the offence, which they may give to thoſe 
of more rigid principles, In general, they ſpend a 
great part of this month in devotion; and though they 
do not ſcruple to engage in buſineſs, yet the Chriſtians 
find more difficulty in tranſacting it with them at 
this ſeaſcn than at other times, eſpecially towards 
evening, when their 8 N has rendered them 
peeviſh. 

Beſides that of 8 the e have two 
other feſtivals; one of which is the commemoration 
of Abraham's ſacrificing his ſon; and the other the 
death or martyrdom, as they call it, of Hoſſein and 


HFaſſen, two of the ſucceſſors of Mahomet.. Thoſe at 


Iſpahan, who obſerve the feaſt of the ſacrifice, mount 
their horſes early in the morning, and riding out of 
the city, ſacrifice a ſheep or a goat. Then returning 
fo their houſes, they cauſe a great number of the ſame 
Eind of animals to be killed and diſtributed amongſt 
the poor, There is one general ſacrifice of a camel, 


at which the king is preſent, - The victim being, de- 


livered to the populace by the king's officers, they 
adorn him with garlands, and lead him through the 
city, with the muſic playing before them, on the firſt 


day of the feaſt, This ceremony is repeated daily. 


twelve times, during which the camel is attended by 
crowds, to the houſes of all the chief men of the city, 


who throw money and diſtribute proviſions among the 


people. He is afterwards led out to a field at ſome 
diſtance, whither the king with the crown upon his 


head, and the whole court repair. Here the came] | 
being cauſed to kneel down, with his head towards 


* 
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. and FRAY prayers offered up by the prieſt, he 


is wounded with a-lance by the derage or governor of 


the city; who at the ſame time prays, that God may 


ſhower down his bleſſings on the king and people. 
The camel's head is then cut off, and preſented to the 
king: the reſt. of the body. being diſtributed. to the five: | 
great wards, into which the city is divided. A- parti-. 
cular, family in each ward has the privilege. of keeping, 
the ſacred fleſh, which is ſalted up, and. preſerved till 
the next anniverſary, of the feſtival, hen it is eut into 
ſmall pieces, and ſent to the principal inhabitants, who 
entertain the populace on this ſolemn occaſion. , 

The feſtival held in commemoration of Hoſſein and 
Haſſen, laſts likewiſe twelve days, during which time 
altars are erected at every corner of the ſtreets, with 
arms and trophies piled upon them. All the houſes 
are illuminated at night, and in every. quarter the 
prieſts harangue the people,. on the hiſtory of Hoſlein, 
exhorting them to revenge his death upon his enemies, 
meaning the Turkiſh ſet. At this time, it is ex- 
tremely dangerous for a Turk to appear in public, the 
whole nation reſounding with, Curſed be Omar (one 
of the Turkiſh patriarchs) .the great enemy of Hall, 


In the midſt of thoſe frantic exclamations, the people 
often beat their breaſts, and cry and howl like men in 


the moſt afflicting circumſtances of diſtreſs; roaring 
forth at intervals, Heſein “ Hoſſein ! till they become 


almoſt unable to ſpeak a word, The more to incite 


the fury of the populace againſt the Turks, many 
mournful pageants are carried through the ſtreets, with 
the wounded bodies of Hoſkin and his friends, till the 
rage and reſentment of the ſpectators is worked up to 
ſuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm, as if the adored object of 
their ſuperſtitious veneration were periſhing before their 
eyes. During the whole feſtival, people of . faſhion. 
ſend for the prieſts to their houſes, to hear the tale of 
Hoſſein and Haſſen repeated, for which they · make 
them handfome preſents, People of all ranks are ex- 


| tremely charitable at this time; and the king daily 


entertains four or five thouſand perſons: who follow 
the proceſſion, „ rk n bil -bi 

The Mahometans conſider it as a a duty, to go once 
in their life in pilgrimage to Mecca, where their pro- 
phet was born, and to the kebba or houſe of God at 


that place. In performing this ſuperſtitious journey, 1 


they are frequently ſo much harraſſed with the ex- 


actions impoſed. by the Arabians,, for, the privilege of 


paſſing through their territories, that the Perſian doctors 
have declared there is no neceſlity of making thoſe 
| pilgrimages in perſon, but that they may be performed 
by a deputy; ſince which time, numbers of people 


get a comfortable ſubſiſten ce by that office. This 
method of employing a ſubſtitute i is likewiſe by far the 
cheapeſt, eſpecially to perſons of rank. The common 
fare of thoſe deputies is only about fifty pounds ſterling; 
but ſuch an expedition is ſeldom made in perſon under 
two hundred pounds, and ſometimes a thouſand. 
When a Perſian dies, who has not performed this 
pilgrimage. by himſelf, or by proxy, the cadi (an ec- 
cleſiaſtical magiſtrate) ſeizes on as much of his effects, 
as the expence of the journey would have amounted to, 


and employs it in ſending 2 perſon to Mecca, for the 


+ good 
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good of the dead man's ſoul; bur artificers and the 
lower claſs of the people are not required to perform 


this journey. The whole pilgrimage, eſpecially if 
they viſit the prophet's tomb at Medina, does not take 


up leſs than a year. Thoſe who have performed it are 
in great honour amongſt their countrymen when they 
return, and have the epithet Hadgi added to their 
names. 

"Notwithſtanding the extreme ſuperſtition of the 
Perſians, they are avowed enemies to intolerance in 
religious matters, They treat with great humanity 
even the Gaurs, the worſhippers of fire, who were the 


original inhabitants of the country, and are ſtill ſpread, 


over it. This people, conformably to the principles of 


Zoroaſter, the founder of their ſect, maintain that the 
moſt meritorious actions which men can perform, are 


planting, ſowing, and propagating their ſpecies z and to 
the general influence of thoſe principles on the practice 
of the ancient Perſians, we may aſcribe the great fer- 
tility and populouſneſs of the country in former times. 
The Gaurs are an inoffenſive people, and permitted 

by the Perſian government to enjoy their own. laws 
and cuſtoms, civil and religious, They acknowledge 
one Supreme Being, the creator and firſt cauſe of all 
things. It has however been ſaid, that they profeſs 
this opinion only to keep fair with the Mahometans, 
it being inconſiſtent with an article of their belief, re- 


ſpecting the exiſtence of two other beings or intelli- 


gences, one the author of all good, and the other of all 
evil, They alſo believe that the ſtars are animated, 
and have the direction of human affairs. They pay 


adoration to all the planets, particularly the ſun and 


moon, and likewiſe to the fire, as to the repreſentation 


of the deity. They believe that the ſacred fire has 


continued burning in Perſia between three and four 
thouſand years, and pretend that it is preſerved on a 
mountain near the city of Yeſd, where their principal 
temple is erected. Their tradition is, that the fire 
was brought from heaven by Zoroaſter, who they be- 

| Neve will return to the earth, and reſtore their ancient 
government. | 

Such is the account which the generality of travellers 
| have given of the everlaſting fire; but the ſtory of its 


preſervation is equally fabulous with that of its chi- 


merical origin. 

As the language and character of the Gaurs are 
underſtood by no other people, it is difficult to obtain 
2 perfect knowledge of their progreſs in ſpeculative 
enquiriess We may however conclude from their 
manner of life, which ſeems to be ſpent entirely either 


in the cultivation of the lands which they occupy, 


or in mechanical employments, that they are totally 


dͥ̃ieſtitute of learning; and in this fituation they are 
likely to continue, ſo long as they retain not only an 
averſion to foreign commerce, but to mixing with 


people of another faith. They wear their hair and 
"beards long, with a cloſe veſt, and hats not unlike 
- thoſe of Europe. They do not ſcruple the drinking 
of wine, or eating any kind of meat but beef. Every 
man is confined to one wife, from whom he cannot 
be divorced, unleſs ſhe has been barren nine years; 
and none are permitted to keep a concubine, 
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holy oil. 


for the croſs. 


The religion of the Armenians, who are very nu- 


merous in Perſia, beats a great nie to that of the 
Greek church. The exerciſe of it is not only tole- 
rated, but their patriarchs, archbiſhops, and biſhops, 
are confirmed, and ſometimes appointed by the Perſian 
government; for which the great men who prefer them 


expect a handſome preſent. 
The Armenians ſeem to believe the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation, but not that of purgatory; though 


they believe that good men, after death, remain in a : 


ſtate where they know no other joy before the reſur- 
rection, but the conſciouſneſs of a well. ſpent life, and 


the expectation of the rewards annexed to it. They 


adminiſter extreme unction, and in baptiſm the trine 
immerſion, after which the child is anointed with their 
Their faſts take up one half of the year, 
at which times they abſtain from fleſh and fiſh, and 


neither clergy nor laity taſte any food till the evening, 
One of their moſt ſolemn feſtivals is.the baptiſm of 


the croſs, in memory of the baptiſm of our ſaviour; at 
which time the Mahometans as well as Chriſtians aſſiſt 
in crowds, and the king is ſometimes preſent at it. 
The Armenian biſhops and clergy go in proceſſion to 
ſome river or grand reſervoir, with a croſs carried be- 
fore them; and after ſome prayers being read ſuitable 
to the occaſion, and ſome .anthems ſung, the biſhops 


plunge the croſs into the water ſeveral times; every one 


endeavouring to get near enough to be ſprinkled with 
the water, which is ſuppoſed to convey ſpiritual pri- 
vileges equal at leaſt to thoſe of baptiſm. 


There are likewiſe a people in Perſia named dr. 


John's Chriſtians, whoſe religion is a mixture of 
Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, and Mahometaniſm, and who 
have received their title only from their great veneration 
They hold that God is material; that 
the angels are of both. ſexes; that the next Rate will 
differ from the preſent, only i in being infinitely more 
perfect and agreeable; and that all of their own per- 
ſuaſion, after being purified from their ſins, will enjoy 
eternal happineſs. The prieſthood amongſt them is 
hereditary, Before they enter the ſtate of matrimony, 
the prieſts and the relations of the intended bride viſit 
the lady, and require of her an oath that ſhe is a 


virgin, But not ſatisfied with this enquiry, the prieſt's 


wife is ſent to inſpect her, when, if ſhe be declared 


a maid, the prieſt baptizes both parties, and the 


nuptial ceremony is performed; after which he caſts 


lots, to know the critical hour for conſummation. 
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This likewiſe having taken place, the bridegroom | 
waits on the biſhop, and informs him of the tokens 


reſpecting his ſpouſe's virginity. 
the huſband coincides with the proofs which had for- 
merly been taken, ſhe is henceforth reputed virtuous ; 


but if otherwiſe, ſhe bears the character of a courtezan. 


It is computed that there are not leſs than twenty 
thouſand families. of Jews in Perſia, who are tolerated 
in the profeſſion of their religion, 
merly a rich people, being the principai uſurers in the 
kingdom; but the Banians of India have ſucceeded 


If the declaration of 


They were for- 


them in this buſineſs, and they are at preſent but 


little regarded. Many of them are artificers, while 


others pretend t to magic, and to tell fortunes; and 
7 | . their 


oo 


toys, frequently inſinuate themſelves into their favour 


_ exceeding numerous. Some thouſands of them are 


in thoſe of the moſt frivolous nature; as When it may. 


the other oracles of old, to uſe doubtful and ambiguous 
expreflions, by which means, whatever may be the 
event, they generally have the addreſs to - preſerve 


hood, Nor is the practice of this policy a difficult 
matter at court. For having a great ſhare in the ad- 


certainty, what occurrences are likely to happen. But 
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their women, who ſupply the ladies of the Ati with 


by their predictions, and the love potions which they 
pretend to Prepare. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of language mo ſciences — arts Marriage——divorce—— 
| Funerals — mourning,” 


HE FILL Perſians being deſcended from the 
Arabs, their language bears a great refemblance 

to that of their anceſtors, They have twenty. eight 
letters in their alphabet, of the Arabic character, all 
conſonants: the accents are properly their vowels, by | 
which their conſonants are ſounded, They uſe no 
flops, commas, | or paragraphs, in their books; but 
begin every ſentence with a large letter. The Turkiſh 
language is now ſpoken at court; but it is in the 
Arabic that the Alcoran and moſt of their books are 
written. They have not yet received the art of 
printing. Their paper is made of filk and cotton | 
rags, extremely thin, and bears but on one fide ; and 
inſtead of gooſe=quills, they make their pens of reeds, 
They write from the right hand to the left, and en- 
tertain a ſuperſtitious reverence for the paper on which 
any characters are inſcribed; eſteeming it a crime to 
burn or tear any manuſcript, much more to put it to 
any dirty uſe, leſt the name of God, Mahomet, or 
ſome ſaint or patriarch, ſhould be written upon it. 
Even paper on which there is no writing, they hold 
ought not to be defiled, being intended for recording 
8 precepts of their religion, or for other uſeful 

ſes. 

"Judicial aſtrology continues to be a favourite ſtudy 
of the Perſians, as well as in the times of the ancient 
Magi. The profeſſors of this ſcience at preſent are 
all natives of Bactria, the modern Choraſſan, and are 


conſtantly retained in the pay of the crown, who, it is 
ſaid, ſhare amongſt them annually a revenue of four 
hundred thouſand pounds. The falary of the chief 
aſtrologer is valued at ten thouſand pounds a year; 
and beſides this eftabliſhment, the king ufually makes 
them preſents amounting to two hundred thouſand 
pounds, 

The principal men of the order always attend the 
Ling” s perſon, to inform him of the lucky and anlucky 
moments when any thing is to be tranſacted. They 
are. conſulted not only in matters of importance, but 
be proper for his majeſty to go abroad, or enter the 
women's apartment; deſcending even to ſpecify the 


particular hour at which he ought to eat. 
In delivering a prediction, it is uſual for them, like 


themſelves from the imputation of ignorance or falſ- 


miniſtration, they are able to judge with a degree of 


\ 


excluſive of-this circurdſtance, the ſuperſtitious regard 
that is paid to their predictions, is ſuſſicient in moſt 
caſes to inſure the accompliſhment of them; though. | 
there is reaſon to think that, by the princes, they are 
uſed rather as engines of ſtate, than as perſons really 
endowed with the ſpirit of prophecy, ' They have their 
offices in all the great towns in Perſia, particularly the 


capital, where they work upon the folly and ſuper- 


ſtition of the people, whom they govern according 
to their own inclination, or the ſecret inſtructions of 
the court. 

Next to judicial aſtrology, they affect to . 
aſtronomy, arithmetic, geometry, natural and moral 
philoſophy, and the knowledge of the Alcoran. They 
begin their year at the vernal equinox, when the aſtro- 
nomers are employed to make an exact obſervation of 
the moment at which the ſun enters Aries, At this 
ſeaſon, the great officers of ſtate and governors wait 
on the king with congratulations, and wiſhes for a 
happy year; offering at the ſame time a hand- 
ſome preſent, which is likewiſe fent by thoſe go- 
vernors who live at a diſtance, Their epocha begins 
with the hegira, or Mahomet's fight from Mecca to 
Medina, which happened in the year of the Chriſtian 
ra 622, Their week begins on Saturday, conform» 
ably to the practice of other Mahometans, and there= 
fore their ſabbath falls on Friday, Until the Europeans 
furniſhed them with clocks and watches, they had no 
other meaſure for time than a bowl with a hole in it; 
which being put into a tub of water, it gradually ſunk 
to the bottom in three hours, after which the operation 
was repeated, 

Phyſicians are as much eſteemed in this country as 
aſtrologers, and their fees are extravagantly large. 
Thoſe two bodies of men are conſtantly at variance. 
When the phyſician has preſcribed a medicine, the 
aſtrologer is to aſſign the proper hour for the patient 
to take it; and if it has not the deſired effect, there 
never fails to enſue an altercation, reſpecting the cauſe 
of its miſcarriage; the one imputing this event to an 
error of calculation, and the other recriminating on 
the medical ignorance of his rival. The phyſicians 
here pretend to underſtand the nature of the patient's 
complaint by feeling his pulſe, as in China; but in 
the diſorders of women, it is not unuſual to deliver 
their opinion without making any enquiry on this 
head, If the phyſician, however, ſhould think proper 
to inſiſt on ſuch an examination, a curtain muſt be 
drawn between him and the female, and her hand muſt 
be covered with a piece of crape or fine linen. They 
ſeldom bleed in a fever, which is the common diſeaſe 
of the country, contenting themſelves with on] y giving 
emulſions of the cold ſeeds. . They abſtain” from the 
uſe of elyſters, as being inconſiſtent with modeſty, 
but conſult, as in other countries, the natural diſ- 
charges of the body. The profeſſions of phyſician and 
apothecary are centered in the ſame perſons. For the 
firſt viſit they are allowed the value of two guineas, 
and on every ſucceeding occaſion, the half of that 
fam. Both they and the ſurgeons are entirely ignorant 
of anatomy; and in reſpect to thoſe of the latter pro- 


feſſion, they have here but little * the tempe- 


rature 
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rature of the air being ſuch, that green, wounds heal, | 
almoſt without any aſſiſtance, aad the inhabitants are 
not liable to thoſe diſtempers which l from a 
corruption or flux of humours. 
Beſides fevers, to which the e are chiefly 
expoſed, the cholic, dyſentery, and dropſy, are diſ- 
eaſes frequent amongſt them; the latter of which is 
imputed to the immoderate uſe of a cooling regimen in- 
febrile diſorders, For. the cholic they uſually preſcribe | 
burning and cauterizing, and for the dyſentery rice- | | 
gruel, and milk boiled with rice till it is dry, The 
plague ſeldom viſits Perſia, though Turkey and India, 


the contiguous countries on the eaſt and weſt, are much | 


expoſed to its ravages, The gout, ſtone, and ſcurvy, 
are likewiſe exceeding rare, but near the Caſpian Sea 
the yellow jaundice is very common; and the French- 
pox, though not ſo violent as in Europe, is extremely | 
frequent in all the provinces of the kingdom, 

The warm bath is here uſed in almoſt every diſ- 
temper. At day- break, a ſervant announces, by the 
ſound of a horn, from the roof of the bagnio, that 
it is ready, when immediately the men aſſemble, 
who may perhaps continue to occupy it ſucceſ- 
ſively till four in the afternoon, The male ſervants. 
then retiring, the women come dreſſed as fine as poſ- 


ſhewing their cloaths, Men of figure have baths in 


their own houſes, as ſome others alſo have, and let 


them out to ſtrangers after their own nen mare. been 
accommodated. 

Sculpture and painting are at preſent "eas little 
cultivated in Perſia, though it appears from the ruins 
of Perſepolis and other ancient buildings, that in 
former times the inhabitants were extremely converſant | 
with the practice of the liberal arts. The ſame | 
reaſon that promoted the adyancement of painting in 
Europe, ſeems amongſt the Perſians to have proved the 
cauſe of its decline, as well as that of ſculpture. 
They are prohibited by their religion from ingrgansing 
either pictures or images into their temples; and ſome 
of their puritanical doctors preach againſt the forming 
an image or picture of any animal whatever; every ſuch 


| repreſentation being, — to them, a ſpecies of 


| idolatry. | 
| Notwithſtanding the Jiſregard of the Perſians to the 
arts of painting and ſculpture, they are extremely at- 


tached to poetry. Every man of figure retains in his 
family a poet, who produces his compoſitions when 
his patron makes any entertainment; and there hardly 
is a place of public reſort, where you may not meet 
with ſeveral- competitors of this claſs, who vye with. | 


each other in exhibiting proofs of their genius. The 
Perſians are reputed to be greater proficients in poetry 
than in any other branch of learning; their imagination 
being fruitful and lively, and their language having a 
ſoftneſs peculiarly adapted to the harmony of verſifi- 


-cation, They are ſo fond of rhyme, in which they | 
With happy mind and eaſy air, 


are much nicer than. in their numbers, that they gene- 
rally mix it with all their proſe compoſitions, and 
even frequently introduce it in their converſation, 
Their ſtyle is for the moſt part highly figurative and 


GENERAL TRAVELLER 


a. 
abruptneſs of tranſition, which ditioguiſh the oriental 
manner of writing from that of the nations of Europe. 
As a ſpecimen of their poetry, the following proſe 


| tranſlation of a ghazel, or Perſian ode, is ſubmitted 


to the reader, The original was written by Mahommed 
Shemſeddin, commonly called l who lived in 
the Rrdenth century. 

&« Ho! come! O cup- ares carry round the wine, 
and preſent it; for loye appeared pleaſant at ficſt, but 
difficulties hath Vince happened. 

In hopes of the perfume which at leogeh the 
zephyr ſhall diffuſe from that forehead, 

© From her waving mylky. ringlets, how much 
blood will flow into our hearts. 

« Stain the ſacred carpet with wine, if the 8 
of the houſe commands thee; 

% For a traveller is not ignorant of the ways {ad 


| manners of houſes of entertainment, 


« For me what room is there for pleaſure in the 
bowers of beauty, when every moment | 

„The bell proclaims, “ Bind on your burdens.” 

„„The darkneſs of the night and the fear of the 
wayes and whirlpool are ſo dreadful, 


«© Hoy can they know our ſituation, the bearers of 


| light burdens, gp the ſhore? | 


% All my voluntary actions have 1 finally to 
procure me à bad name; | 

For how can that ſecret remain concealed, of 
which they make converſation? _ 

f thap defireſt tranguillity, ee A {his 
advice, O Hafez, | 

« When thou ſhalt paſſes her thou love, bid 
adieu to the world, and abandon it.“ 

Of che merit of this ode a more exact judgement 
may be formed, from the ſubſequent paraphraſe, in 
which, without. deviating from the ſenſe or ſentiment 
of the original, a kind of, gonnected whole i is made out 
of a number of apparently disjointed parts. 

&« Fill, fill the cup with ſparkling wine, 
Deep let me drink the juice divine, 
Too ſoothe my, tortur'd heart: 
Foor love, who ſeem'd at firſt ſo mild, 
So gently: look'd, ſo gaily ſmil d, 
Here deep has plung'd his dart. 
When, | ſweeter than the damaſk roſe, 
From Lelia's locks the zephyr blows, 
Hoy glows my keen deſire | 
I chide the wanton gale's delay, 
I'm jealous of his am'rous play, 
And all my ſoul's on fire. 
To love the flowing goblet drain, 
Witch wine the ſacred carpet ſtain, 
If your gay hoſt invites; | 
| "Fax, he, who treads the mazy 3 
Of mighty love's enchanted ground, 
. Knows all his laws and rites. 
But longer, midſt the young and fair, 


w 
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Can I delighted roam? 
When, hark! the n bell 
Proclaims aloud, with diſmal knell, 


hyperbolical, diſcovering all thatwarmth of fancy and 
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Depart, thy hour is come | 
The 
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The night now darkens all around, 
Y Now howl the winds, the waves reſound ; : 
Me part to meet no more: 8 
Our dreadful fate how can they know, 
Whoſe tranquil hours unruffled flow 
Secure upon the ſhore? 
How many tales does ſlander frame, 
And rumour whiſper *gainſt my fame 
Wich malice both combine: 
Becauſe I wiſh to paſs my days, 
Deſpiſing what each ſnarler ſays, 
With friendſhip, love, and wine. 
But, Hafez, if thou wouldft enjoy, 
Ecſtatic rapture, ſoul- felt joy, 

Bleſt as the powers above, 
Snatch to thy arms the blooming maid, 
Then, on her charming boſom laid, 
| HI all for love,” 


The muſic of the Perſians is not equal to their verſe. 
They never ſing in parts, but alternately, or one after 
another, and generally to an inſtrument not unlike the 
Jute, Singing and dancing are not looked upon as 


creditable employments, nor will people of faſhion 


ſuffer their children to learn either; but for the moſt 
part they retain bands of muſic, conſiſting of both 
ſexes, who make it their profeſſion, and entertain the 
company at feſtivals, and other joyful occaſions, 

In all the great towhs of Perſia there are public 
ſchools, where boys are inſtructed in the Arabic, and 
arithmetic, whence they are removed to the medres or 
colleges, to acquire the ſciences, as they are taught, 
and the principles of their religion, In ſome places 


the youth are inſtructed by gentlemen of diſtinction, 


diſcarded courtiers, and others, who perform the 
office gratis, with the view of recovering a loſt repu- 


tation; nothing being conſidered as a proof of greater 
generoſity than devoting their attention in this manner 
to the ſervice of the public. 


The Perſians never ſeeing their wives ail the day of 
marriage, an ambaſſadreſs is commiſfioned to take a 
view of the intended bride, and make a faithful report 
with reſpect to her perſon and circumſtances. When 
a contract of marriage is made, it is regiſtered before 


the civll magiſtrate, without going to the temple; and 


the bridegroom ſends the bride a habit, with jewels 
and ornaments ſuitable to his rank and ſituation, Next 


day, towards evening, he mounts his horſe richly ac- 


coutred ; and attended by his friends, and a band of 
muſic, proceeds to the houſe of the bride's father, on 


the way to which he is met by her, with a ſimilar 


train of attendants, but is veiled, that her face is not 


ſeen, The companies being joined, they march to 


the bridegroom's houſe with lighted flambeaux, drums, 
trumpets, and muſic playing before them. At their 
arrival, the bride is introduced to the apartment in- 
tended for her, to which the huſband ſoon follows, 


who is now for the firſt time favoured with a view of 


her perſon. 

The Perſians are in no haſte to marry their FER 
but furniſh them with female ſlaves, till advantageous | 
matches may occur, Love is the ſmalleſt inducement | 
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to the entering into a contract of marriage, eſpecially 
among people of faſhion, who are generally governed 
in this caſe by mercenary motives. According to their 
| law, every man is permitted to have four wives by 
contract; but they ſeldom have more than one, and 
ſhe is often taken for no other purpoſe. than to be a 
governeſs to her huſband's women, who are in reality 
her ſervants, though they be admitted to their maſter's 
bed, and their children are deemed as legitimate as 
the iſſue of the wife by contract. There is no 
ſuch thing as a baſtard; and the offspring of a con- 
cubine or ſlave has an equal ſhare with any other 
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child in the eſtate and effects of the father. The 


age of marriage in Perſa, is nine years for the girls, 
and thirteen for the boys. R 
Divorces are eaſily obtained, where both parties are 

equally diſpoſed to a ſeparation. The chief cauſes on 
either ſide are a violation of the conjugal engagement, 
on the part of the wife by unchaſtity, and on that of 
the huſband by ſpending his time chiefly with his con- 
cubines, or by impotency. Upon a divorce, the 
wife is entitled to the dower contracted for at her 
marriage, when it was not through any fault com- 
mitted by her, that the privilege of repudiation was 
granted; and in this caſe, after her death, the 
eſtate deſcends to her children. pry! ET 
When a man appears to be dying, they ſet up 
lights, and kindle fires on the terrace of the houſe, as 
a ſignal to paſſengers and their neighbours to pray for 
him; and the mollah or prieſt being ſent for, he ex- 
horts the dying perſon to repent of his fins, The 
latter having ſaid, taube, I repent, repeats after the 
mollah the following creed. 1 believe there is but 
one only God, who has neither companion nor equal, 
and that Mahomet is his prophet, I likewiſe believe 
Haly and the other eleven Imans are the true ſucceſſors 
of Mahomet, and as I have lived in this faith, fo 
ſhall I die in it.“ When the perſon expires, the 
relations and friends ſet up a diſmal how], rend their 
cloaths, tear their hair, beat their breaſts, and behave 
themſelves like people in the utmoſt agonies of forrow 
intermingling their complaints with the moſt tender 
expreſſions to the dead body, as if it were ſenſible of 
their grief, The corpſe is afterwards wrapped in a 
winding-ſheet, on which are written ſome paſſages out 
of the Alcoran; If the burying ground is near, the 
body is carried thither without any coffin, preceded by 
the enſigns of the moſque, - with the horſes, turbant, 
and arms of the deceaſed, The office of bearing the 
corpſe to the interment is not performed by any par- 
ticular claſs of men. Every one of the company offers 
their ſervice; and if a perſon of quality happens to 
meet a funeral, he will alight from his horſe, to aſſiſt 
in carrying the bier; this being eſteemed an act of 
piety by the Perſians, They do not bury in their 
moſques. or temples, but uſually by the road ſide. 
When a perſon of figure is buried, an arch is erected 
on that ſide of the tomb next Mecca, and the face of 
the corpſe laid the ſame way. They imagine-that the 
ſoul” reanimates the body ſoon after it is depoſited | 
in the tomb, and is examined by an angel concerning 
his faith, and the * of his life. 
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When a corpſe is to be buried at a diſtance, it is [ 
put in a coffin filled with alt, r and e 
which ſerve inſtead of embalming. . y 
Nine or ten days after the interment, the relations | 
and friends viſit the tomb, carrying with them cakes, | 
ſweet-meats, and fruits, where they again weep, and 
renew their addreſſes to the deceaſed, from an opinion | 
that this expreſſion of their grief is acceptable to the 
angels, | who are ſuppoſed to guard the ſepulchre. 
During the forty days preſcribed for mourning, they 
wear a torn and neglected dreſs; but never of black, 
which they eſteem the devil's colour; © ''When the 
time is expired they rn, previous to 548 their 
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URING many centuries the Wilo of this 
country is involved in that of the (firſt mo- 
narchy, known by the name of the Aflyrian empire, 
of which. it is agreed by all hiſtorians that Perſia con- 
ſtituted a part, The account of the moſt ancient 
fovereigns of this empire, however, is warped with 
fo many particulars of a doubtful and romantic nature, 
that the credibility of it muſt appear extremely queſtion- 
able; and therefore, paſſing over the fabulous period, 
which includes, amongſt others, the reigns of Belus, 
Semiramis, and Ninus, we ſhall begin our narrative 
with Sardanapalus, the laft prince of the firſt dynaſty, 
and who flouriſhed about the year of the world 3237. 
This weak and unwarlike monarch is ſaid to have 
ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors in effeminacy, luxury, and 
cowardice, He mir went out of his palace, but 
ſpent all his time amongſt women; dreſſed and painted 
| like them, and employed himſelf like them at the diſtaff. 
He placed all his happineſs and glory in the poſſeſſion 
of immenſe treaſures, in feaſting, rioting, and indulging 
in all the moft infamous and criminal pleaſures. 
Falling at laſt a facrifice to his voluptuouſneſs, at his 
death he ordered two verſes to be inſcribed on his 
tomb, importing that he had carried with him what 
he had eaten, and the pleaſures he had enjoyed, but 
left all the reſt er page an epitaph, 0 nn 
fr er 5: hop =: 
„ Hz#c habeo quz edi, dug be exaturata libido 
Fauſit: at illa jacent multa & præclara relidta . 
The ſtory of his death is thus related. Arbaces, 
governor of Media, having found means to get into 
the palace, and being convinced by his own eyes of 
the diſſolute manners of the prince, was ſo AI ] 
_ with indignation at his effeminacy, that he formed a 
conſpiraey againſt him; in which he was joined by 
ſeveral others, among whom was Beleſis, governor of | 
Babylon. On the firſt ſurmiſe of the revolt, the 
King hid himſelf in the inmoſt part of the palace; but 
being afterwards driven to take the field, with ſome 
forces that had aſſembled in his defence, he was over- 
come and purſued to the gates of Nineveh; where he 
ſhut himſelf ap, in hopes that, as the city was well 
ſtored with ptoviſions, the rebels would not entertain 
the refolution of * a ſurrender of the place. 
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He was farther bouyed up ih this ae for 


ſome time, by an ancient oracle, which had declared 
| that Nineveh could never be taken, until the Tigris 
ſhould become its enemy; an event which be conſidered 


as impoſſible. In the progreſs of the ſiege, however, 
obſerving that the river, by a violent inundation, had 
thrown down twenty ſtadia of the city-wall, and opened 
a paſſage to the enemy, he is ſaid to have underſtood 


the meaning of the oracle, and abandoned all hope of 


ſucceſs, But reſolving to diſtinguiſh his effeminate 
life by one act of fortitude, he ordered that in his 
palace a pile of wood ſhould be erected, with which he 
burnt his women, his eunuchs, his treaſures, Fre 


himſelf. According to Athenzus, thoſe treaſures a- 


mounted to a thouſand myriads of talents of gold, and 


| to ten times as many talents of filver; a ſum which | 
exceeds credibility. 


Nineveh, or Ninus, appears at this time to have 


been in a very flouriſhing condition. By the prophet 


Jonas it is called an exceeding great city, of three days 


journey; and, according to Diodorus,. it meaſured in 


circumference four hundred and eighty ſtadia, or ſixty , 
miles, The walls of it are ſaid to have been a hundred 
foot high, and of fo conſiderable thickneſs, that three 
chariots' might go a- breaſt upon them with caſe, 
They were fortified and adorned with fifteen bundred 
towers, two hundred foot high, It was overthrown by 
the Medes, as had been foretold by the prophet Nahum. 
We are informed by Lucian, that not the ſmalleſt 


trace 121 it remained in his time; but this cannot be 


reconciled with Tacitus and Ammian, unleſs upon the 


ſuppoſition that another Ninus aroſe from. the ruins 
of the old, extant in the time of the Romans, 3 
At the death of Sardanapalus, the conſpirators di- 


vided amongſt them the extenſive dominions which he 
had poſſeſſed. - Arbaces uſurped the government of 
Media and Perfia, Belochus, or Phul, afſumed that of 
Babylonia and Chaldea, Ninus reigned in Nineveh 


and the adjacent country ; and the others took poſſeſſion. 


reſpectively of the reſt of the provinces of the Aſſyrian 
empire, But though the monarchy was thus diſ- 


membered, a mutual connexion prevailed for ages, in 


the hiſtory of the ſeveral provinces of which it had been 
compoſed, Of Arbaces and his immediate ſucceſſors, 
we meet with no account in the imperfect records of 
thoſe times, It appears, however, that Belochus is 


the ſame as Nabonaſſar, from whoſe reign began the 


famous aftronomical epocha at Babylon, called from 


him the æra of Nabonaffar; and that Ninus was le- 


wiſe diſtinguiſhed by the name of Tiglath Pileſer. 
Ahaz, king of Judah, being attacked by the kings 

| of Syria and Iſrael, robbed the temple of part of its 

treaſure, which he ſent to Tiglath Pileſer, king of 


Nineveh, to purchaſe his affiftance againſt the invaders; 

promiſing at the ſame time to become his vaſſal, and 
| pay him tribute. The king of Nineveh finding ſo 
| favourable an opportunity of adding Syria and Paleſ- | 


n to his empire, readily accepted the propoſal, and, 


advancing with a numerous army, defeated Rezin, 
king of Syria, and made himſelf maſter of Damaſcus. 
The immediate protection, however, Which Ahaz de- 


rived from this . proved. ſoon after injuriqus 
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dom; not only by the immenſe ſum exacted for. this | 


Ethiopian, having made himſelf maſter of Egypt, 


fon Sennacherib, who renewed the demand of the 


he returned with the remnant to his own country, 


ſavage temper became at length ſo intolerable, even 
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lay proſtrate before Niſroch his god. Thoſe two princes, 


Babylon becoming extinct, there was an inter- regnum 


e * „ ln 


to his MILEY as well us to the ſecurity of his king 


ſervice, but by bringing into this neighbourhood ſuch | 
powerful princes as thoſe of Nineveh. Sabacus the 


Hoſea, king of Samaria, . entered into an alliance 
with him, in the hope of deing thereby enabled 
to ſhake off the Aſſyrian yoke. To this end, he 
diſclaimed all dependence on the crown of Nineveh, 
which had been admitted by his predeceſſor, and 
refuſed either to pay tribute any longer to Sal- 
manaſar, or make him the uſual preſents, The | 
latter, to puniſh bim for his preſumption, marched 
againſt him with a powerful army; and after having 
ſubdued: all the plain country, ſhut him up in Samaria, 
where he kept him cloſely beſieged for three years, at 
the end of which time he took the city. Loading 
Hoſea with chains, he threw him into priſon for the 
remainder of his life, and carried his people into cap - 


tivity. 
Salmanaſar was "3 "Fg on the . by his 


tribute exacted by his father from Hezekiah; and in 
conſequence of a refuſal, invaded Judea with a nume- 
rous army. Hezekiab, grieved to ſee the devaſtation 
of his kingdom, ſent ambaſſadors to him, to defire 
peace upon any terms he ſhould preſcribe, Sennache- 
rib, apparently mollified, entered into a treaty with, 
him, and demanded a large ſum of gold and filver, 

After the moſt perſect compliance with his requiſition, 
however, and in violation of the moſt ſolemn engage- 
ment, he continued to purſue the vanquiſhed prince | 
with unremitting hoſtilities, He was now maſter of 
all the fortified places in Judah, except Jeruſalem, 

which likewiſe was reduced to great extremity, when | 

receiving intelligence that Tirhahah, king of Ethiopia, 

who had joined his forces with the king of Egypt, was 

coming to the ſuccour of the beſieged city, he imme- 

diately marched to give them battle; previouſly writing | 

to Hezekiab a letter, full of blaſphemy againſt the 

God of Iſrael. Having defeated the Egyptians, he 

purſued them into their own country, and made many. 
priſoners of war. He afterwards laid ſiege to Jeruſalem, 

but loſing in one night a hundred and eighty-five thou- 
ſand of his army, by the ſword of a deſtroying angel, 


þ 


covered with ſhame and confuſion, After many acts 
of tle moſt barbarous cruelty and oppreſſion, his 


to thoſe of his own family, that his two eldeſt ſons, | 
uniting in conſpiracy, killed him in the temple, as he 


however, being obliged, after this parricide, to fly into 
Armenia, left the kingdom to, Eſarhaddon, their 
youngeſt brother. At this time, the royal family of 


of eight years, full of inteſtine commotions, of which | 
Eſarhaddon taking advantage, made himſelf maſter of | 
Babylon, and annexing it to his former dominions, 
reigned over them for thirteen years, Aſter re-unitiog. 
Syria and Paleſtine to the Aſſyrian empire, from which | 
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the land of Iſrael, and made many of the inhabitants 
captive, He next ſent apart of his army into J udea, 
to reduce that country likewite under his. ſubjection. | 
In this enterprize, his generals defeated Manaſſeh, 
and brought him priſoner to Eſarhaddon, who put 
him in chains, and carried him in captivity. to Baby- 
lon; permitting him, however, eee return 
to Judea, .. n 38 « p/ 5 
Eſarhaddon, r a Fe reign of thirty-aing 
years over the Aſſyrians, and thirteen' over the Baby- 
lonians, was ſucceeded by his ſon Saoſduchinus. This 
prince, otherwiſe called Nebuchadonoſor, or Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the common appellation of the kings of Babylon; 
and to diſtinguiſh him from others, was denominated 
Nebuchadonoſor the Firſt, He was ſucceeded by his fon 
Saracus, againſt whom Nabopolaſſar, the general of his 
armies, raiſed a rebellion, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
province of Babylon, over which he reigned twenty- 
one years; and then entering into an alliance with 


1 Cyaxares, king of the Medes, they united theit forces, 


and inveſted Nineveh. Saracus being killed during 
the ſiege, and the place entirely deſtroyed, the city of 
Babylon became the capital of the Aſſyrian empire, of 
which Nabopolaſſar was acknowledged ſovereign, The 
greatneſs. of this prince alarming the neighbouring 
powers, they entered into alliance againſt him and 
Cyaxares his confederate. Necho, king of Egypt, 
with the army of the allies, ſubdued Syria and Paleſ- 
tine; and advancing: to the Euphrates, beſieged and 
took Carchemiſh., On this event, Nabopolaſſar, now 
grown old, aſſociated his ſon Nebuchadnezzar with 
him in the government, and ſent him with a formidable 
army to oppoſe Necho, whom he defeated near 
the Euphrates, and retook Carchemiſh, Marching 
afterwards, to Syria and Paleſtine, he. reunited thoſe 
provinces under his dominion; and likewiſe entering 
Judea, beſieged and took Jeruſalem, He cauſcd king 
Jehoiakim to be put in irons, with the view of carry- 
ing him to Babylon, but being moved with his afflic- 
tion, reſtored him to his throne, - Some of the children 
of the royal family, however, with a great number of 
Jews, were carried. captives to Babylon; whither all 
the treaſures of the king's palace, and a part of the 
ſacred veſſels of the temple, were likewiſe tranſported, 
From this epocha, which was the fourth year of 
Jehoiachim, is to be dated the memorable captiyity of 
the Jews at Babylon; in which was involved the pro- 
phet Daniel, then eighteen years old, as was likewiſe 
ſoon afterwards Ezekiel. About a year from this 
period died Nabopolaſſar, king. of Babylon, after a 
reign. of twenty - one years, As ſoon as the news of 
his death had reached Nebuchadnezzar, he ſet out 
with all expedition for the capital, attended only by a 
ſmall retinue, leaving the bulk of his army, with the 6 
captives, to be conducted to Babylon after him, la. 
the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, at which 
he was greatly terrified, though he could not call it to $ 
mind. Requiring, therefore, of the wiſe men and 
diviners of his kingdom, that they ſhould make known 
to him the ſubſtance of his dream, they anſwered that 5 
ſuch a problem was beyond the reach of cheir art, and tat 
the utmoſt they could do as to give the i interpretation of | 


they had been tom in the preceding reign, he entered | 
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his dream, as ſoon as he ſhould — —— it! Ne 
' nezzar, imagining they dealt with him inſincerely, 
fell into a violent rage, and condemned them all to 
death Daniel and his three companions being in- 
cluded in the. ſentence, as ranked in the number of 
| wiſe men. Daniel, however, obtaining at his requeſt 
an audience of the king, revealed to him the ſubſtance 
of his dream; the conſequence of which was, that 


Nebuchadnezzar not only acknowledged a belief in 


the God of the Iſraelites, but promoted Daniel to the 
higheſt offices in the kingdom, as well as conferred 
honours on his three friends, | 
At this time, Jehoiakim revolting from the king of 
Babylon, the generals of the latter, that remained in 
Judea, marched againſt him, and Jaying waſte- the 


country, killed, as was imagined, the king in a ſkir- 
miſh. His ſon Jechonias mounting the throne, was 


; beſieged by the Aſſyrians in Jeruſalem, till Nebuchad- 

'nezzar, ſoon after arriving in the camp, made himſelf 
maſter of the city. He plundered both the temple and 
the king's palace of their treaſures, which he ſent to 
Babylon ; carrying away likewiſe a vaſt number 
of captives, amongſt whom were Jechonias, his 
mother, and his wives, with all the great officers 
and principal perſons of his kingdom; placing on the 
throne, in the room of Jechonias, his uncle Mattaniah 
otherwiſe called Zedekiah. This prince, however, 
entering ſoon afterwards into an alliance with the king 


of Egypt, broke the oath of fidelity which he had taken 


to Nebuchadnezzar, who upon the intelligence of this 
event, again laid ſiege to Jeruſalem, The arrival of 
the king of Egypt, at the head of an army, gave the 
beſieged ſome hopes of ſucceſs; but after the defeat of 
the Egyptians and an obſtinate fiege, which laſted al- 
moſt a twelvemonth, the city was taken by ſtorm, and 


a terrible ſlaughter enſued, Zedekiah's two ſons were, 


by order of the conqueror, killed before their father's 
face, with all the nobility and principal men of Judah; 
and the miſerable king himſelf, after his eyes being 
put out, was loaded with chains, and carried to Baby- 
lon, where he was confined in a priſon during the 
remainder of his life. The city and temple; were 
| burnt, and all the fortifications demoliſhed. 
Nebuchadnezzar, returning to Babylon after this 
unſucceſsful war, ordered a golden ſtatue to be made, 
ſixty cubits high, which he commanded all his ſubjects 
to worſhip, threatening to caſt thoſe who ſhould refuſe 
into a burning furnace, On this occaſion, the three 
young Hebrews, Ananias, Miſael, and Azarias, who 
with invincible courage perſiſted in refuſing to comply 
with the king's impious ordinance, were preſerved in 


the midſt of the flames, by a miraculous interpoſition 
of Providence. Nebuchadnezzar being a witneſs, of 
this aſtoniſhing tranſaction, publiſhed an edi, by 


7 which all perſons were forbid, upon. pain of death, 


to ſpeak any thing againſt the God of Ananias, 


Miſael, and Azarias, promoting likewiſe thoſe three 
young men to the higheſt honours and employments. 
In the twenty-firſt year of his reign, and the fourth 


of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, Nebuchadnezzar 
marched again into Syria, and beſieged Tyre, at the 


time when the reins of government were in the hands 


— 


of Ithobal, For „Witten years, this: city tlie the 1 


moſt determined efforts of the whole Babyloniſh power; 
and when reduced to the laſt extremity, the inhabi- 
tants retired, with the greateſt part of their effects, 
into a neighbouring iſland, half a mile from the ſhore; 


where they built a new city, the glory of which ex- 


tinguiſhed the remembrance of the old one, hence- 


forward a mere village, n the name eee 
Tyre. 


Tyre was a ſtrong and optilent city, which bad 


never been ſubject to any foreign power, and was then 
in great repute” for its commerce, by which many of 


the citizens were become like princes, in reſpe& of 


wealth and magnificence. It was built by the Sido- 
nians, two hundred and forty years before the temple 
of Jeruſalem. It was celebrated for its colonies, and 
its purple dies Of this city were afterwards, Por- 
phyry, the famous antagoniſt of Chriſtianity ; Maxi- 
mus, the Platonic nnn 3 and 1 the cele- 
brated civilian. 

Nebuchadnezzar, having happily finiſhed all his 
wars, put the laſt hand to the een or rather the 


| embelliſhing of Babylon. 


This metropolis, the moſt ancient in the 1 7 was 
ſituated in a ſpacious plain on each ſide of the Eu- 


phrates, ſuppoſed to have ſtood in 44 degrees eaſt 


longitude, and 32 degrees north latitude. It was 
built in a ſquare form, each ſide meaſuring fifteen 
miles; and the whole fixty miles in circumference; 


The walls were three hundred and fifty foot high, 
and eighty-ſeven foot thick, made of large bricks ce- 


mented together with bitumen, a ſlimy 'exudation 
ariſing from the earth in that country, and which 


acquires in a ſhort time an extraordinary hardneſs. 


The walls were ſurrounded on the outſide, with a 
vaſt ditch full of water, and faced with bricks on both 
ſides. The river Euphrates ran through the city from 
north to ſouth, and on each fide of the river was a 


| quay, and a high wall of the ſame thickneſs with the 
other. On every ſide of the city were twenty-five 


gates, all made of ſolid braſs, which opened into ſo 
many ſtreets, that ran-in ſtrait lines a hundred and 
fifty foot broad, By the ſtreets on each fide, interſect- 
ing one another, the city * was. divided into ſeven 


hundred and ſeventy-ſix ſquares, in which were fields 
and gardens that might produce proviſions enough to 


ſubſiſt the inhabitants in a ſiege; Within the walls, 
of the city ſtood the tower of Babe], built before the 
confuſion of languages, and the diſperſion of the 
people. It was a ſquare fabric, half a mile in cireum- 
ference, and as much in height, built in the form of 
a pyramid, conſiſting of eight ſtories, the aſcent to 
which was by ſtairs, ſurrounding; the tower in a ſpiral 
line. Over the whole was an obſervatory for the 
Babylonian aſtronomera, who anciently excelled all 
nations in their knowledge of the heavenly. bodies. 
The principal uſe of the tower, however, was the 
worſhip of their gods, particularly the i image of Behuoy, 
or Baal, the founder of the monarchy. 1 vie 


The, Hanging Gardens of Babylon were 1 
the greateſt curioſity of the Eaſt. They contained a 


| ſquare of four hundred foot on each fide, and were 
oh ; . carried 
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The aſcent was from terraſs to terraſs, by ſtairs ten 


- arches; one above another, and ſtrengthened by a ſur · 
rounding wall, of twenty-two foot thickneſs, On 


- fixteen foot long, and four broad, covered with a 


- two rows of bricks cloſely cemented together. The 


-— became greater and more powerful than ever, Being 


_ edid to be publiſhed, declaring the aſtoniſhing changes 


- with fo much vehemence in that extremity, being in- 
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carried up in the manner of ſeveral terraſſes one above | 
another, to à level with the top of the city- walls. 


foot wide. The whole pile was ſuſtained by vaſt. 


the top of the arches were firſt laid large flat ſtones, 


layer of reeds mixed with bitumen; over which were 


whole was covered with thick ſheets of lead, on which 
lay the mould of the garden, fo deep that the largeſt 
trees might take root in itz and with ſuch the terraſſes 
were covered, as well as with all other plants and 
flowers, that were proper for a garden of pleaſure, In 
the upper terraſs was an engine, by which water was 
drawn 'out of the river, for the uſe of the garden. 


In the ſpaces between the ſeveral arches on which this | 
ſtructure reſted, were large and magnificent apartments, 


which had the advantage of a beautiful proſpect. 

We are informed in ſcripture, that while Nebuchad- 
nezzar was admiring the magnificence of his palace, 
he was ſuddenly deprived of his underſtanding; he 
was driven from men, and did eat graſs like oxen; 
his body was wet with the dew of heaven, till his 
hairs were grown like eagles feathers, and his nails 
like birds claws; but after ſeven years he recovered 
his ſenſes, when he was reftored to his throne, and 


affected with the higheſt gratitude, he cauſed a ſolemn 


which God had wrought in his perſon. He died ſoon 
after, and was fucceeded by his ſon Evil Mero- 
dach, a diſſolute prince, who was cut off by a con- 
ſpiracy of his relations at the end of two years, his 
ſiſter's huſband, Nerigliſſar, mounting the throne in | 
his ſtead, On the acceffion of the latter to the crown, 
he made great preparation for war againſt the Medes, 
which induced. Cyaxares to ſend for Cyrus out of 
Perſia to his affiftince. His reign however proved of 
ſhort duration. He was fucceeded by his ſon Laboro- 
ſoarchod, a prince of an odious character, who enjoyed 
the crown only nine months, being put to death by a 
confpiracy of his ſubjects. His ſuccefſor was Labynit, 
or Nabonid, called in Scripture Belſhazzar; in whoſe 
reign Babylon was taken, and an end put to that em- 
pire, by the united forces of Cyaxares, king of Media, 
called in Scripture Darius, and Cyrus, king of Perſia. 
This war was memorable for the defeat of the cele- 
brated Creeſus, king of Lydia, After two engagements, 
his capital city of Sardis being taken by Cyrus, and him- 
ſelf made priſoner, he was condemned by the conqueror 
to be burnt alive, When a funeral pile was prepared 
for the purpoſe, and the unfortunate prince placed upon 
it, recollefting a converſation which he formerly had 
with Solon, in which the latter affirmed, that no man 
could be pronounced happy till his death; he cried | 
out aloud three times, Solon ! Solon! Solon! Cyrus, 
who was preſent at the ſpectacle, deſirous to know 
why Croeſus repeated the name of this philoſopher 
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the Wag ee and cauſing hia to be taken 
down from the pile, treated him ever afcerwards with 
particular marks of eſteem, - - © | 

Thoſe two princes reigned jointly over the dominions 
they had conquered, for the ſpace of two years, when 
Cyaxares dying, Cyrus became ſovereign of Media and 
Perfia by inheritance, as he did of the Aſſyrian empire 
by conqueſt ; and the whole thence obtained the name 
of the Perſian empire, of which he is conſidered as the 
founder. The empire was divided by Cyrus into a 
hundred and twenty provinces or governments, of all 
| which the reſpective governors were obliged to give an 
account of their adminiſtration to three great officers 
of ſtate, who always reſided at court; of whom the 
chief was the prophet Daniel, who foretold the de- 
ſtruction of the Aſſyrian empire, and the reſtoration 
of the Jews, In the firſt year of the reign of Cyrus, 
expired the ſeventieth year of the Babyloniſh captivity, 
when he publiſhed the famous edi, by which the Jews 
were permitted to return to Jeruſalem; ſaid to be ob- 
tained by the ſolicitations of Daniel, who was in great 
credit and authority at court, Cyrus reſtored, at the ſame 
time, all the veſſels of the temple, which Nebuchadonoſor 
had brought from Jeruſalem, and placed-in the temple 
of his god Baal. The Jews departed for their own 
country ſoon after, under the conduct of Torobabel. 

Cyrus ſurvived his uncle Cyaxares ſeven years, and 
at his death left two ſons, Cambyſes and Tanaoxares; 
the former of whom ſucceeded to the throne,” and the 

other inherited ſeveral conſiderable provinces, | 

In the fourth year of his reign, Cambyſes, on re- 
ceiving intelligence that Amaſis was endeayouring to 
| ſhake off the yoke of the Aſſyrian empire, invaded 
Egypt with a numerous army, and inveſted Peluſium 
| (Damietta), ſituate on the eaſtern branch of the river 
Nile, of which he made himſelf maſter with very little 
oppoſition. For, driving before him a great number 
of cats, oxen, and other animals, adored by the 
Egyptians, the troops in the garriſon were ſa tender of 


the ſacred quadrupeds, that they would not ſhoot an 


arrow at their enemies, Jeſt they ſhould deſtroy a god. 
Amaſis dying before the reduction of Peluſium, was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Pſameticus, who in a general en- 
gagement with the Aſſyrians was defeated and made 
priſoner. He was treated by the conqueror with 
great humanity, and reſtored to his throne; but en- 
deavouring again to render himſelf independent, Was. 
put to death at the order of Cambyſes, 

| Having ſubjected Egypt, Camby ſes proceeded to in- 
vade Ethiopia, whence however he was obliged to re- 
tire, after loſing a great part of his army by famine 
and various hardſhips; while another body of his troops, 
that had been ſent to invade Lybia, were deſtroyed by 
a whirlwind, which raiſed the ſands in thoſe deſarts 
to ſuch a degree, that the whole army was covered. 
and ſuffocated, Thoſe different diſaſters appear to | 
have extremely affected the mind of Cambyſes; for 
henceforward his reign, was diſtinguiſhed by. acts af 
barbarity, inconſiſtent with the mildneſs of temper 
which he had formerly. diſcovered. In his retreat, 
he plundered and demoliſhed Thebes, with its mag 
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| nificent temples and palaces. At Memphis, finding 
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che 18 keeping a feſtival in ee of their, 


adored OX, and imagining they were rejoicing at the 
unſucceſsful iſſue of his enterprize, he plunged his 
ſword into the animal, and ordered the prieſts to be 
put to death. The ſon of Prexaſpes, his firſt mi- 
niſter, be ſhot through the heart with an arrow before 
his father's face; embittering the grief of the unhappy 
parent, by preſenting him with the heart extracted 
from the body of the youth, aſking the inſolent queſ- 
tion, Whether he had not a ſteady hand? To which 
Prexaſpes, ſtruck with terror, is ſaid to have replied, 
Apollo could not bave ſhot better. He became ſo 
jealous of his brother Tanaoxares. or Smerdis, who 
attended him in the Ethiopian expedition, that he 
cCauſed him to be murdered; which his ſiſter Meroe, 
whom he had married, reproaching him with, he 
commapded her alſo to be murdered, and : ſeveral of 
the officers of his court to be buried alive. Creeſus, 
who was yet among the number of his miniſters, 

F ſuggeſting that ſuch acts of eruelty muſt alienate the 
affection of his ſubjects, Cambyſes ordered him to be 
put to death; but thoſe to whom the care of the exe- 
cution was committed, obſerving the king to be in- 
toxicated with liquor, and imagining that when ſober 
he would repent of the order he had given, delayed to 
carry it into act. For this diſobedience, however, 
he commanded them all to be murdered next day, 
notwithſtanding he rejoiced WT. to know that 
Crœſus was alive. 

In the eighth year of his reign, returning through 
Syria towards Babylon, he received advice that Smerdis, 
an impoſtor who pretended to be his brother, bad 
uſurped his throne. On mounting his horſe, Cam- 
by ſes fell upon his own ſword, which happened to be 


out of the ſcabbard, and received a mortal wound in | 


the thigh, of which he ſoon after died; the Egyptians 


affirming that it was a judgment upon him, for wound- | 


ing their god Apis i in the ſame part. 

Smerdis, the uſurper, was the ſon of one of. the 
Magi, governor of Babylon, and reſembling the mur- 
dered brother of Cambyſes, was acknowledged by the 


people as their ſovereign, on the death of the latter; | 


the ſucceſs of the claim being facilitated by the autho- 
rity of his father. The ippaſtor, however, being 
diſcovered by the want oſ his ears, which were cut off 
for ſome offence he committed in the reign of Cyrus, 
he was ſet upon by the nobility; and killed. Darius, 
who gave him a mortal wound, afterwards cut off his 
head, and expoſed it to the people; the ſight of which 
ſo enraged them at the Magi, that they ſacrificed a 
great dumber of that body, and an annual feſtival was 
inſtituted in memory of their deliverance from this 
uſurpation, bo | 
On the death of Smerdis, the tradition is, that the 
- conſpirators agreed to meet at ſun-riſe next morning, 
each mounted on horſeback, when he whoſe horſe 
Arft neighed ſhould be acknowledged as ſucceſſor to the 
| throne; and that the lot fell on Darius; by a ſtratagem 
of his groom, who had brought a mare to the place 
the preceding night, and ſhewed | her to the horſe, 
But by whatever means Darius obtained the empire, 
he endeavoured to ſtrengthen his title by md an, 
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Artoſſa, the ſiſter and wiſe of b ala Ariftons 
another of the daughters of Cyrus. It was this 
Darius Hyſtaſpes (the Ahaſuerus of the Scripture), 
who publiſhed the edict againſt Haman, in favour of 
the Jews, at the requeſt of queen Eſther; and com- 
manded the building of the temple to be continued, at 
the expence of che ſtate. Darius removing the ſeat of 
the government from Babylon, which had now been 


advantage of his abſence, and attempted to render 
Babylon an independent kingdom. Collecting a body 


inveſted for eighteen months, without any proſpect of 
ſueceſs, he at laſt reduced by a ſtratagem of Zopirus, 
one of his generals. This officer deſerted to the 
Babylonians, and pretending to have been barbarouſly- 
treated by Darius, inſinuated himſelf ſo far into the 
favour of the citizens, as to obtain the command of 
their troops. He then betrayed the place into the 
hands of his maſter, who cauſed the walls to be de- 
moliſhed, and impaled three thouſand of the citizens 
that had been moſt active in the revolt. His next ex- 
pedition was againſt the Scythians, in which the 
greater part of his army periſhed in the deſarts; after 
which, having paſſed over into Greece with a nume- 
rous army, in order to be revenged on the Athenians 


Marathon, and obliged to repaſs the Helleſpont WO 
conſiderable loſs. | | 

Egypt revolting ſoon after, Darius: made great pre- 
partions for invading that country and Greece at the 
ſame time, but died before his army was aſſembled. 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Xerxes, who immediately 
marched into Egypt, which he ewe to * 
jection. | 
The preparations for A Gries which had 


by Xerxes with unremitting afliduity for ſeveral years; 
and, if we may credit the teſtimony of the Greek 


expedition, amounted to no leſs than three millions. 
At the head of this amazing army he marched from 


Sardis, the capital of the Perſian dominions in Aſia 


Minor, to the Helleſpont, over which he laid # bridge 
of boats, that was deſtroyed by a tempeſt. Provoked 
at this diſaſter, he is ſaid to have ordered his ſoldiers 
to laſh the waves, and throw chains and fetters into 
the ſea, to ſhew his dominion over that element. But 


a- ſtronger bridge than the former to be built, over 
which he paſſed his army. When he viewed his nu- 


| merous forces on this occaſion, we are told that he 


wept, from the reſlexion that of all the multitude N 


years. He had no ſooner paſſed the Helleſpont, than 
Thrace ſubmitted to a power - which ſeemed to bid 


defiance to the united oppoſition of Europe. The 
Grecians however determined to die, rather than ac- 


this reſolution Leonidas, one of the kings of Sparta, 


"2 of 


rebuilt, to Suſa, or Shuſhan, . ſome male- contents took | 


of forces, Darius laid ſiege to Babylon, which having 


for the aſſiſtance they had given the people of Ionia, 
he was ſhamefully defeated in the memorable battle of 


been begun by the former king, were carried on 


hiſtorians, the multitude which he led with him on this 


whatever credit may be due to this anecdote, he cauſed 


which accompanied him, not one ſhould ſurvive many | 


| knowledge. the Perſian emperor their ſovereign, In 


with four thouſand ns took poſſeſſion of the ſtrait | 
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which the Perſians muſt paſs; and waiting the ap- 
proach. of this formidable army, | ſuſtained ſeveral de- 
ſperate attacks, in which the enemy loſt upwards of 
twenty thouſand men. But a native of the country 
ſhewing the Perſians a way up the mountainy which 
commanded the ſtrait, they poſſeſſed themſelves! of 


it in the night, and the Greeks, in conſequence, | 
abandoned all hopes of ſucceſs from diſputing. the 


paſſage any longer, Leonidas therefore: gave leave to 


the troops he commanded to retire, while himſelf, 


with only three hundred men, determined to re- 
main, and fell their lives as dear as they could, 
When they had formed this heroic reſolution, 


he is ſaid to have invited the three hundred to dine 


with him, telling them at the ſame time, that they 
muſt expect to ſup with Pluto; on which they ſet 
up a general ſhout. Soon after, an attack was made 
by the Perſians, in which Leonidas and all the three 


hundred were killed, except one, who eſcaped. This 
fugitive bringing advice of the action to Sparta, was 
puniſhed for cowardice, in not u away his lite 


with his companions. 
. The ſame day on which the action of Pere 
happened, Themiſtoeles, admiral of the Grecian fleet, 
defeated that of the Perſians, though the latter conſiſted 
of a thouſand fail, and the former of no more than 
four hundred, Xerxes, however, continuing his march 
towards Athens, the inhabitants abandoned the city, 
and went on board their ſhips, ſending their wives 
and children to Peloponneſus, The deſerted capital 
being thus left a prey to the enemy, on their arrival 
they plundered and burnt it, ſeizing on the vaſt trea- 
ſures that were laid up at Delphos, which conſiſted of 
offerings preſented to that oracle for many years, by 
the neighbouring kingdoms and ftates, 

Whilſt the Perſians were intent on purſuing their 
conqueſt at land, the Grecians obtained a ſecond vic- 
tory over the fleet at Salamis; and-a report prevailing, 


that they were about to demoliſh the bridge over the 


Helleſpont, and thereby preclude the invaders from the 
poſſibility of a retreat, Xerxes directed his march 
hither with great precipitation; where he found the 
bridge broke down, not by his. enemies, but by a 
ſtorm. 
boat, and retired to Sardis, whither, it is preſumed, 
great. part of his army followed him, as he left only 
three hundred thouſand men to continue the war, 
under the command of Mardonius. This general was 
defeated and killed next year at Platæa, in an action 
with the Athenians and Lacedzmonians, commanded 
by Ariſtides and Pauſanias. Xerxes is ſaid to have 
been ſo enraged at thoſe repeated diſaſters, that he 
cauſed all the Grecian temples in Aſia to be burnt, 
except that of Diana at Epheſus, On returning to 
his capitals he was murdered by Artabanus, captain 
of the-guards, and Mithridates, one of the principal 
eunuchs, and was ſucceeded; by his third ſon Arta- 
| XerxXes, the two eldeſt having been murdered by the 
ſame conſpirators, who were capitally puniſhed by the 
new king on his adyancement to. the throne, 


He paſſed the Helleſpont therefore in a ſmall 


n 
of Thermopylæ, between Theſlaly wy Phoeis, through | 


{ 


: 
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Egypt ATR from the crown of Perſia about this | 
time, Artaxerxes reduced it to his obedience. It was 


this prince who affiſted the Jews to rebuild the walls 


of Jerufalem; and from the decree in their favour, in 


the twentieth year of his reign, is dated the commence- 
ment of the ſeventy weeks of Daniel; at the end of 
which, it was foretold that the Metab would appear i 
upon earth. e 

Under this prince, the Gricichs retillated ths inc 


| vaſions which had been made into their country by the : 


two preceding Perſian kings; where meeting with 
great ſucceſs, eſpecially thoſe under the command of 
the celebrated Cymon the Athenian, Artaxerxes thought 
fit to make peace with them, after the war had con- 

tinued almoſt to the end of his reign. At his death, 
his ſons, of whom he left ſeveral, contended ſome time 
for the crown, till Ochus ſucceeded, who aſſumed 
the name of Darius. This prince dying without per- 
forming any memorable atchievement, his ſon Arſaces 
mounted the throne, who enjoyed all the paternal do- 
minions, except the province of Afia Minor, which 
was given to Cyrus, the younger ſon, The latter 
imagining that he had a right to the Perſian crown, 
on account of his being born after his father had ar- 
rived at the regal dignity, but Arſaces before that 
event, expreſſed the higheſt diſpleaſure at this ſettle- 
ment, and attempted to aſſaſſinate his brother in the 
temple, at the time of the coronation, He retired, 


however, to his government in Aſia Minor, where 


continuing quiet only till he had engaged a body of 
Grecian forces in his ſervice, and aſſembled a nume 
rous army of Perſians, he began his march towards 
the capital of the empire, in order to depoſe his bro- 
ther. When he came within ſeventy miles of Babylon, 
Arſaces (who on his acceflion to the throne took the 


name of Artaxerxes, and was called Mnemon by the 


Greeks, on account of his great memory) engaged 
him with an army conſiſting, as is ſaid, of a million 
of Perſians. In this battle Cyrus was killed, and his 
Perſian troops totally routed; but the thirteen thou- | 
ſand | Greeks in his ſervice, in ſpite of the utmoſt 


efforts of the royaliſts, made their retreat into Greece, 


under the command of the celebrated Xenophon, 
whoſe elegant hiſtory of this extraordinary tranſaction 
will tranſmit its fame to the moſt diftant ages of man- 
kind. N FE 
Artaxerxes was facteeded by his fon Ochus, in 
whoſe reign Egypt, which had again revolted, wit! 
Phcenicia, was rendered obedient to the Perfian crown. 
Beſides demoliſhing all the. fortified places in the 
kingdom, and plundering the temples and palaces, a 
multitude of the inhabitants was carried captive to 
Babylon; amongſt whom was Bagoas, tlie eunuch, 
who became a great favourite with the king, and was 
advanced to the higheſt poſts in the government. An 
implacable reſentment, however, for the oppreſſion of 
his country, and the contempt expreſſed by the Perſian 


monarch for the gods and religion of Egypt, effaced 


in the mind of the eunuch every ſentiment of gratitude 
and attachment, and he entered into a conſpiracy 
againſt Ochus, whom he removed by poiſon in the 
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twenty-fourth year of his reign. His revenge not 
being ſatiated by this act of treachery, he likewiſe 
poiſoned Arſes, the ſon of his royal patron, and advanced 


to the throne another Ochus, who had no claim to the | 


ſucceſſion, and whom he alſo attempted to deſtroy ; 
but the deſign being diſcovered, he was himſelf forced 
to drink the - poiſon which he * e ſor his 
purpoſe. 

This Ochus med the name of Darius e 
manus, and was the prince in whoſe reign the Gre- 
cians, exaſperated at the ravages their country had 
ſuſtained from the Perſian powet, determined to ſeek 
revenge within the limits of that monarchy ;- for which 
- purpoſe they made choice of Philip, king of Macedon, 


for their generaliſſimo, who being murdered, was ſuc- 


ceeded in that ſtation by his ſon Alexander, at the age 
of about twenty years. 
the Helleſpont with a body of thirty thouſand foot, 
and five thouſand horſe, and landing in Aſia, fought 


This youthful warrior paſſed 


| 


the Perfians on the banks of the river Granicus ; where 


he gained a complete victory over an army almoſt 
thiee times ſuperior in number, This important battle 


was ſoon followed with the ſurrender of Sardis, the | 


capital, and many other cities of the kingdam, 

The next campaign, Alexander marched and poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of the flraits of Iſſus and Cilicia, be- 
tween the mountains and the Mediterranean Sea, 
where being attacked by Darius with a numerous army, 
the Perſian monarch received a total defeat, aggravated 


by the captivity 'of his mother, wife, ſeveral of his 


children, and three hundred concubines. After this 
ſignal victory, moſt of the cities of Paleſtine and 
Pheœnicia ſubmitted, except Tyre, which having en- 
dured a long fiege, was at length taken by ſtorm. 


Two thouſand of the inhabitants, who had eſcaped. 


the ſlaughter which accompanied the furious onſet of 
the Greeks, were reſerved by Alexander to be crucified; 
and, to the eternal diſgrace of his humanity, the bar- 
barous ſentence was ſoon after carried into execution, 
upon croſſes erected along the ſea- ſhore. So great 


was the terror univerſally ſpread by this act of cruelty, 


that the towns of Syria and Egypt immediately opened 
their gates to the conqueror, 
progreſs, joined to the conſternation every where ex- 
cited by his victories, induced Darius to offer him the 


The rapidity of his 


| 


* 
— 


— 


— 
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ſurrender of all the dominions which he poſſeſſed weſt 
of the Euphrates, ,Alexander not accepting thoſe 
deciſive . battle enſued on 
the plains of Arbela, in which the Perſians were the 
The conqueror took poſſeſſion of 
the capital cities of Babylon, Suſa, and Perſepolis, 


terms of accommodation, a 
third time defeated. 


the laſt of which, at that time the fineſt city in the 


world, he burnt to the ground, at the inſtigation of 
Thais the courtezan, Purſuing Darius to Ecbatana, 
the capital of Media, whither he had fled, the latter 


rals of his army, whom Alexander, in abhorrence of 
his  perfidy, | afterwards cauſed to be put to dei 

Thus ended the Perſian monarchy, which had continued 
two hundred and nine years, computing from the 


was murdered on the road by Beſſus, one of the 7 


hegjaning of the reign of Cyrus the Great; 


At the death of Alexander, which happened a few - 
years after that of Darius, his conqueſts were ſhared 
amongſt his generals, under the pretext of governing 
them no longer than till Arideus, the natural ſon of 
Philip, and Alexander, the ſon of the laſt king by 


Roxana, ſhould be capable of the adminiſtration. 


But the two princes being murdered in their minority, 
the generals aſſumed an independent ſovereignty in the 


reſpective territories they poſſeſſed. Several of them 


perſiſting, however, in the mutual conteſts which ſue- 


ceeded, the number of the competitors was at length 


reduced to three; among whom, Seleucus and his 
poſterity enjoyed great part of Aſia for ſeveral hundred 
years, till the empire was divided into the kingdoms 
of Perſia Proper, Parthia, Armenia, and Syria, Each 
of thoſe had their reſpective ſovereigns, and the Romans 
afterwards poſſeſſed Afia Minor and Syria, with moſt 


of the countries weſt of the Euphrates, 


The next that occupied the Perſian throne were the 
Saracens, ſucceſſors of Mahomet, who made a conqueſt | 
| of it about the year 630; from whom it was ſeized by the 


Turks about the year of our Lord 1000, Four hundred 


years later it was conquered by Tamerlane, the great 


cham of the Tartars; and almoſt immediately after, 
paſſed to the family of the Sophies, or Seffies, who 
retained it till the uſurpation of Kouli Kan, or 
Sha Nadir, at whoſe death, in 1747, a freſh conteſt 
aroſe about the ſucceſſion to the crown of this ancient 


\ monarchy: 
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RA BI A is; boutded os the north by Turky; 
on the eaſt by the gulphs of: Perſia or Baſſora, 
and Ormus; on the ſouth by the Indian Ocean; and 
on the weſt by the Red dea, and the Iſthmus of Suez, 
which divide it from Africa. It is fituate between 
35 and 60 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between 


12 and 30 degrees of north latitude; extending 1300 


miles in length, and 1200 in breadth; In this acedunt, 
Chaldea or Eyraca Arabick is not included; which 
will be mentioned in the deſcription of Turky. 

Arabia is uſually diſtinguiſhed into three great divi- 
ſions, namely, ane n. Arabia, b 0 and 
Avmbia Fin. 

Arabia Petrza is fituats: at the north-weſt * e 
country, between Egypt and Paleſtine, towards the 
iſthmus that ſeparates | the Mediterranean or Levant 
from the Red Sea, and which is about a hundred 
miles in extent, the moſt mountainous and rocky of 
thoſe territories. The chief towns are, Suez, lying 
at; the bottom of the Arabian gulph or Red Sea, 


being the port where the Turkiſh gallies uſually lie; 
and Tor, another port - town ſouth · eaſt of the former. 


The ſecond diviſion of Arabia is that of Arabia 


- : Deſerta, lying between Turkey and Arabia F elix; 


lamps. 


but neither the ſouthern or northern limits of this 
province can be exactly aſcertained, being bordered 


by vaſt deſarts. In this quarter are very few towns, 
the people for the moſt part living in tents, and 


diyided into a multitude of tribes, which are perpetu- 
ally moving from one part of the country to another, 


to find water and paſture for their cattle, The chief 


towns here are, Medina, Mecca, Siden, OTA and 
Elcatiff. 


Medina is ſituate in 40 degrees 35 minutes eaſt lon- 


gitude, and 24 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, 


about two hundred miles north-weſt of Mecca. It is 
called Medina Talmahi, or the city of the prophet, 
Here Mahomet was firſt proclaimed king, and his 
tomb is alſo at this place; but the coffin is not ſuſ- 
pended by a load=ftone in the cieling, according to 
the vulgar tradition, The town is adorned with a 


great number of fine moſques, but that called Moſa 


Kibu, or the Moſt Holy, exceeds the reſt in magnifi- | 
cence, It ſtands in the middle of the city, ſupported | 
by four hundred columns, and illuminated by as many 
Mahomet's tomb is in a tower or chapel of 
this moſque. It is covered with a dome, and ſur- 
rounded with a filyer rail, adorned with precious 
ſtones, the gift of zealous Mahometan princes, The 
Hegira, or Mahometan epoch, commences from the 
flight of Mahomet to this city, when he was driven | 
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| from dans namely, from the x6th of Jay, 
I. Sp D. 622. | 


Mecca, which is the capital of all the W is 
ſituate iin ax degrees 20 minutes of north latitude, 
and in 43 degrees 30 minutes of eaſt longitude; ſtand- 
ing in a plain ſurrounded by mountains, about thirty 
miles eaſt of the Red Sea. It conſiſts of about 
two thouſand houſes handſomely built of brich, 
and moſt} of them with flat roofs and battlements. 
In the middle of the city ſtands the kaaba, or houſe 
of God, an octagonal building, not more than twenty 
yards in circumference, It is aſcended by ſix ſteps, 
and the entrance is by folding. doors of ſolid ſilver. 
The walls are hung with red and white ſilk, in ſevetal 


parts of which are inter woven the following words: 


La illa ill Alla, Mahomed. Reſoul Alla; God is a great 
Cod, and Mabomet his prophet, This temple is ſur- 
rounded by a large piazza, ſupported by three rows 
of pillars, where the pilgrims perform their devotions, 
very few of them having admittance into the kaaba. 
The grand ſeignior preſents annually: a new ſet of 
hangings to this temple, when thoſe of the preceding 
year are taken down, and cut into ſmall pieces, which 
are ſold to ſuch of the pilgrims as are aten to = 
chaſe them. | 

Siden or- Judda is the port- town to Meces, ang; 
fituate about thirty miles weſtward of it. Hither the 
; Tie gallies bring every year vaſt quantities of rice 
and other proviſions, when the pilgrims are expected 


to arrive, who, without thoſe imports, would ſtarve“ 


for want of ſubſiſtence in the deſarts of Arabia. 

| Dhafar and Elcatiff are likewiſe port- towns; the 
former ſituate near the Red Sea, in 44 degrees of eaſt 
longitude, and 18 degrees of north latitude,” a huhdfed 
and twenty miles ſouth of Mecca. The latter ſtands 
on the gulph of Baſſora, in 49 degrees of eaſt longitude, 
and in 25 degrees 50 minutes north latitude. It is 
capital of the province of Bahara, in the dominions of 
Perſia, and has in its neighbourhood a fine pearl fiſhery. 
Arabia Felix is bounded on the north by Arabia 
Deſerta; on the eaſt, by the gulph of Ormus; on the 
ſouth, by the Indian Ocean; and on the weſt, by the 
Red Sea. The chief towns are, Sibit, Mocho, Aden, 

| Hadramut, Caſſeen, Segar, Muſcat, and Jamama, the 

| Capitals of fo many provinces, or ſubdiviſions of this | 
part of the Arabian territories. 

Sibit is ſituate near the eaſtern ſhore of the Red Sea, 
in 45 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 15 degrees of north 
latitude, It is the greateſt mart in Aſia for myrrh, 
frank incenſe, and other odoriferous gums and drugs ; 
but there are no ſpices either here, or in any other 


part of Arabia, though the Indian ſpices have been 


frequently denominated from this country, on account 
of their being firſt brought to it by 'the caravans, in 


their paſſage to Egypt and the 8 W opens. Bhs on the 
Levant. 


Moco, 


AAT 7 | 


Moco, or Mocho, is ſituate on the eaſt ſhore of the 


Red Sea, within the ' ſtraits of Babel Mandel, about 


a hundred miles ſouth of Sibit, in 45 degrees of eaſt 
longitude, and 13 degrees of north latitude. It ſtands 
in a barren ſandy plain, ſutrounded however by the 
greateſt plantations of coffee in the world, whence 
this commodity was firft brought to Europe by the 
Turks. The town is large and populous, the houſes 


well built with brick and ſtone, the roofs flat and ter- 
raſſed, and the ſhops furniſhed with all kinds of eaſtern 


; merchandize, 

Aden is likewiſe ſituated within the ſtratis of Babel 
Mandel, about a hundred and twenty miles eaſt of 
Moco, being a port-town on the Indian or Arabian 
ocean, in 46 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 12 degrees 
of north latitude. 


Muſcat, another port town, is ſituate on the weſtern 


ſhore of the gulph of Ormus, in 58 degrees of eaſt 
longitude, and 23 degrees of north latitude. It lies 
in a bottom, ſurrounded by three rocks, which ſecure 
the harbour, and- render it of difficult acceſs to 
ſtrangers. This place was once poſſeſſed by the Por- 
| tugueſe, but is now the capital of a large territory 
ſubject to an Arabian prince, called the king of Muſcat, 
or Oman, the only naval power on the coaſt of 
Arabia, except the Turks, who command the navi- 
gation of the Red Sea. . 

| Hardly any country is more deſtitute of rivers than 
Arabia, The chief of thoſe are, Chat, Pran, and 
Nagiran, but none of them navigable. * The moun- 

tains are, Gebel, and Ared, or the great mountains 
in the middle of the country, with thoſe of Sinai and 
Horeb i in Arabia Petræa. 09 

© Thoſe parts of Arabia, which lie within or near 
the tropic of Cancer, are exceflive hot, but have their 


monſoons and ſea breezes regularly, as in other coun- 


tries under the ſame parallels. The vernal monſoon, 
6n the ſouthern coaſt of Arabia, blows from the ſouth- 
weſt from April to September, when it ſhifts, and blows 
| from the oppoſite direction during the other fix months. 
In April and May the hot winds are intolerable. 
The weather is almoſt perpetually clear and ſerene, 
and the country ſeldom either ſcreened from the ms 
| on __— or JO. with ſhowers, 


| babits—diet=rdiverfane—methad of travelling. | 


\ HE three ſeveral. diviſions of Arabia are in 
* general barren, though the ſouthern province, 


on account of its comparative fertility in ſome places, 


nas received the name of Felix, or Happy. But even 
here hardiy any thing will arrive at perfection, without 
turning the water into the fields and gardens. The 
country yields very little paſture,” and the grain chiefly 
cultivated is either rice or barley; to promote the 
growth of which, the inhabitants draw water out of 
their wells and reſervoirs with oxen,” and _— it 
- by ſmall rills into their arable lands, as in Perſia. 
No country produces ſuch” plenty of edoriferoud 


ue but they have hardly any timber of foreſt trees. 
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Their oranges, lemons, grapes, and peaches, . a 
to perfection, as is uſually -the. caſe in hot coun- 
tries; but the fruits which yield them moſt profit, 
and are chieſly exported; are dates and coffee. The 
former, which candy and preſerve. themſelves when 
laid in heaps, grow in almoſt every part of the country ; 
but the coffee chiefly about Moco. This berry grows 
upon a: ſhrub eight or ten foot high, in the richeſt 
grounds, and is watered like the reſt of their plants. 
The natives have drank the liquor made of it between 
two and three hundred years; and this commodity has 
been imported into Britain ſince the year 1652. Mr. 
Edwards; a Turkey merchant, then brought over 
with him a Greek, named Paſqua, and ſet him up in 


4 coffee · houſe in London, which was the firſt of the 


kind in England. 
Arabia was once famous for gold and precious goes 
eſpecially on the borders of Chaldea, which is On, 


to be the land of Havilah, mentioned by Moſes. 


x 


;pearl-fiſhery, on the gulph of Perſia or yo was 
lately eſteemed the richeſt in Aſia, / and belonged for- 
merly to Perſia; but ſince that country has been 
diſtracted with civil wars, this branch of trade has 
been much neglected, and n at JEN to be in 
the: poſſeſſion of the Arabs. | 

Arabia, is hardly diſtinguiſhed for ay cuts 
manufacture, but the inhabitants carry on a trade with 
all Mahometan countries. Situate between Perſia and 
India on the eaſt, and Europe and Africa on the weſt 
caravans of merchants, either natiyes or ſtrangers, are 
perpetually travelling through the country; the profit 
of the proviſions ſold to which, with the toll exacted 
from ſtrangers, annually amounts to a large ſum. 
The advantage derived from the pilgrims alone, who 
come hither” from all the Mahometan countries, 
from motives of intereſt as well as of devotion, is 
extremely great. Moco is the principal port uſed 
to by the Turkiſh gallies, which bring the coffee and 
other produce of Arabia to Suez, at the bottom of the 
Red Sea; whence it is carried to Egypt, and the ports 
of the Levant, where the Engliſh and other Europeans 
are ſupplied. with it. The Engliſh, Dutch, and other | 
Eaſt-India ſhips alſo ' reſort; to Moco, directly, for 
coffee and other goods, which rg bring to Europe 
round the Cape of Good Hope. u t 665 Toll Nuit: 

The different proyinces of Arabia are divided into 
ſeveral governments. Moco, Aden, Muſcat, and 


ſometimes imans; each including the office not only 
of king, but bigh-prieft, which Mahomet and his ſucs 
ceſſors the califfs, aſſumed for ſome. hundreds of years, g 
though they are now diſtinct both in Perſia and Turkey. 
Thoſe: petty ſovereigns in Arabia ſeem to- be abſolute; 


they have any ſtanding forces z but the ſovereign, is 
maſter both, of Were es e, of his N f 


| che-only.qaval power, in the country... This — 


| has thirty ſhips of war, with which, like the Alge - 


rines, he makes captures of the veſſels of every nation 
that are not too great for bis Ps - Some of his ſhips 
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are of ſixty or ſeventy guns, but the largeſt of them | 


of chem (chooſe to engage in European veſſel of any | 


| cömmanders ever venture to ſea but in the fair ſeaſon. 
The Turks, who are maſters of the navigation of the. | 


jection. There even are inſtances of the Turkiſh 


pendenee on the Ottoman power, unleſs Arabia 


each family is ſtyled ſheik, who has very great power. 


- of fim, but 'thofe without feaes. Inſtead of Bread? 
chey uſe thin cakes made of flour,” ande baked upon 


1 2 fücbedateüm N ind drſed ** are 


II AM 
not bigger than a fourth rate man of war, and none | 


forte. On this account, the Banians of India, Who 
trade to Perſia, generally load their goods on board 


ſonie Engliſh or Dutch thip, Shen n fail row. | 
 Gembron' to Surat, 3, 


Though this Kinde and 3 of the f 


haves great guns, they do not know how to manage 
them; either on board or on ſhore; neither will their 


Red Sea, keep the adjacent port · towns in great ſub- 
admirals hanging fome of the princes on this ebaſt, 


for refuſing to obey their commands, The ſovereigns 
of the inland country, however, acknowledge no de- 


Petrea, which is pens © a. n ee Darkiſh: 
dominions. 

The "of the Ae hs divided: ito trides and! 
fiimilies, conſiſting of a thouſand or fifteen hundred 
perſons. The bead of each tribe is a monarch, called 
the eitel kebit, ſometimes emir; and the chief of 


Among thoſe the government is hereditary, though 
they have no certain territories, but ramble perpetually 
from one part of the country to the other, in the 
manner of the Morde of Tattiry, Notwithſtanding 
this atibutat6ry life, they demand a duty of all mer- 
chants paſſing through the t country, which is conſidered 
by the vigrant tribes as a large undivided common. 
Thoſe chat lie next Turkey are ſometimes looked upon 
45 ſubjeQs of tlie grand ſeignlor; but they are fuch 
that be oſten finde bimfelf under the-netefity of grant- 
ing ſubſidies to their ehiefs, to prevent them from 
making incurſons into thoſec parts of his dominions 
which are more immediately under his controul. 

Bye ady6nvirers tw the Cruſades, che Arabs have 
dern reprefented as men df "x! gigantic ſtature, and 
terrible aſpect, probably with the view of extenusting 
the ' defeits fete ved from them. They are however 
rather low than tall, with ſlender bodies and fwarthy 
coniplexions; | Their eyes and hair are black, as in | 
moſt hot countries, and theit voices ſhrill, but rather 
effeinfnkte chan ſtröng. Ameng theſe who live in the 
defarts, muüy of tie mem ge almoſt naked but they 
ho uſe any Habit wear blue froeks, tied wich à aſh; 
2 maile made of the ſuihs bf beaſts,” with 'turbans, 
drawers, and ſometimes "Rippers, * but” no' ſtockings) 
The wWömen are fo wrapped pi frota' bead en 
that n part of tim cùn be fen 

„Like ocher Mafbalctans, We Arabs wat l des r 
ſeſh, but kat of hogs ;' Talking eure however to have 
the bl6od'entirely Urathed - from it. The mat they 
eltecui moſt is cümer's leb, which they ſeldom fail to 
habe at all etteftanitibii ; nor db they refuſe any Kinds 


the? Hearth im When they have oecaſion for 
tem. But tice'is uled in many parts of the eduntry, 


O D E R N 1 
eſteemed delicious food, Their common drink Wo 
water and ſherbet made of oranges. The people i ig the 
neighbourhood: of Muſcat are ſaid to abſtain not only 
from wine, but from coffee and tea; and n 


ſeems to be little uſed in any part of the country. ö 
The principal diverſion of the Arabs is horſeman- 


| ſhip, in which they take great delight, and their breed 


of horſes is excellent. In martial exerciſes they are 
| likewiſe very expert, being at preſent as dexterous in 
the uſe of fire · arms, as they formerly were in that of 
the bbw and lance, : : 
The greater part of the country being defares, Ih 
is hardly to be found in it any ſuch thing as A road, | 
and conſequently. there are no caravanſetas, or houſes. 
of entertainmen 4 travellers, The caravans travel 
over vaſt plains” of ſand, ſo extenſive that they ſteer 
by compaſs, as at fea; continuing their journey fre- 
quentiy by the light of the ſtars, but ſeldom in the 
hotter part of the day. Both merchants and pilgrims, 


| al ſecurity, generally travel in large bodies; their 


caravans often conſiſting of three or four hundred men, 
and eight hundred or a thouſand beaſts of Burden, 
camels, aſſes, and oxen, loaded with mercbandize and. 
proviſions, with ſome: ſaddle-horſes and aſſes for the 
aecommodation of trayellers, A. large camel will 
carry: eight hundred or ,a thouſand weight; and the 
dromedaries, which are a ſmaller ſpecies, about fixe 
hundred weight. Both lie down to take up their 
burdens, and will travel through this parched n 
eight or nine days without water. | 

Inſtead of caravanſeras, travellers Wile pond 1 0 
with: tents, which they pitch occaſionally. when the 
weather happens to be bad; but when the ſeaſon is 
fine, as it commonly is, they lie down upon a. carpet 
or mattraſs in the open field. Part of the carayan is 
allotted for carrying their proviſions and water, of 
which the latter is preſerved in ſkins, -, The Arabs 
obſerve, that wherever there are trees, there ſeldom 
fails to be water. Even the gamels ſeem to be ſenſible 
of this remark, | For when they come in ſight 
of ſuch places, they can hardly be reſtrained From 
ſetting up their great trot, - eſpecially when: they have 
had no water for - ſome- time. The natives imagine 
thoſe creatures ſmell . this fluid at a great diſtance. 

Before the people of a caravan begin their march, 
they elect an officer, called the caravan baſha, who is 
their leader, and directs all their- motions. It is the 
buſineſs likewiſe of this perſon, wp determine all diſputes 
which may happen on the road, and to compound for 
the »ſeveral--duties demanded: of the caravan, by the 
governors of the countries through which they paſs. 
The- merchants who travel with the caravan, ride 
upon ;horſes or mules, and ſometimes. upon aſſes, which 
travel ſaſt enough for -the-laaded camels, who ſeldom 
go aboye: 4 foot-pace, The Chriſtians, or Franks, 
a chey f are called, - are obliged: to provide themſelves 
with- mules or packhorſes, to carry their wine; for 
the camel drivers being diſeiples of Mahomet, will not 
ſuffer that animal to be loaded with any ſtrong. liquor, 
the camelꝰ being conſecrated to their prophet, who 
ſtrictly prohibited the uſe of every intoxicatigg beyer- 
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fains with the. hair inwards; for they. wy n 
leaky. if the hair is fl. 

Every merchant. and his ſervants. 8 near this 
camels. which: carry their goods, to preſerve them from | 
thieves. For as they frequently travel early in the 
morning, and late in the evening, thoſe pilferers 
ſometimes cut the ſtrings by which the camels ate 
tied together, and lead off ſome of them without being 
perceived. To prevent the depredations of the ban- 
ditti in the night, every caravan is accompanied by 
ſame poor people, who ſerve as watchmen when they 
are encamped. It is prudent. for trayellers in | this 
country to, dreſs themſelves { in an Arabian veſt and 


cap, Without which , precaution. they may be expoſed | | 


to inſults from the natives; and perhaps ſtopped at 
ſome: of the towns on their way. Their boots are 

made of a kind of glove- leather, and they never wear 
ſpurs; the ſtirrup being furniſned wich za ſpike, 
yy Karren 5 7 = Tm i6 214 Z FRET 64% © 
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T H E language foken. by the natives of this 
country, or, as they are called, the Saracens, 
is the Arabic; 3 but at preſent . it js greatly, degenerated 
from its ancient Purity, the. Alcaran being hardly i in- 
telligidle to mot who ROM . the common 
tongue, | 

It is agreed on 11 hands, "hat, in, the north-eaſt part 
of Arabia, | and the neighbouring Rates, of Chaldea and 
| Babylonia, learning flqutiſhed at an early period. To 
the ingenuity of the ancient Arabians the world is in- 
| debted for the valugble ſcignce of algebra; and from a 
| period ſo remote as almoſt, a thouſand. years ago, the 
phyſicians, of this country haye tranſmitted ſuch docu- 
ments of their medical {kill and obſervation, particularly 
in the ſmall- -POX,, as will. perpetuate the remembrance 
of their induftry through. the Jateſt annals of phyſic. 
Beſides thoſe ſciences in particular, the Arabians 
were likewiſe. diſtinguiſhed for their love of general 
Jearning, and were the fiſt that imported into 
Europe the literary treaſures of the Greeks. But 
whatever acquiſitions they mage. in former times, the 
cultivation of letters has totally ceaſed amongſt them, | 
and they, are now ſunk in the i artes of every intel 
lectual accompliſhment. 
Tbe moſt memorable ſubje ect rel atire to the tranſ- 
| actions of this country, is the hiſtory of Mahomet, 


the founder, of the Saracen empire, as well as of the |. 


extraordinary ſuperſtition. to which he has given name. 
This celebrated impoſtor . as born at Mecca, 
A, D. 571i in the. reign of Juſtinian, II. emperar of 
Conſtantinople. „He was deſcended _ of the tribe of 
Karcis,- one of the moſt honourable. in Arabia; but 
at the time of his birth, the circumſtances , of his 
family were ergeeding mean. His father dying in two 
years after, he was taken into the, houſe. of Abdoll 
Metallah, his e who not ſurviving above a 
| .twelyemonth, -recommended ,bim. to the. care of his 
pacle Abutaleb,. a great merchant, by whom. he was 


inſtructed in che bas nel, and afterwards ſets: as: his 


he became acquainted both with Chriſtians and Jews. 
He continued in his uncle's ſervice till the age of 


named Cadigha, whom in three years after he married. 


The fortune he acquired by this match, rendered him 


one of the moſt opulent men in Mecca, and it is ſaid 
that he now laid the plan of obtaining ſovereign power, 
to which he ſeemed to have a claim, from the cuſtoni 
of the Arabs, bis anceſtors having been chiefs of their 


rank of his family, he imagined that the readieſt way 
was to turn; reformer, and become the head. of a new 
religion, a project which appeared the more likely to 
ſucceed, on account of the animoſities prevalent at 
that time amongſt the Chriſtians of the Eaſt. 

Setting out therefore on his i te he af- 
| fected to reviye the primitive worſhip and purity of the 


| ancient patriarchs; and that he might more eaſily avoid 


the oppoſition of every ſect, he propoſed to unite 


Y Chriſtians, Jews, and Pagans in one general religion. 


| bitherto been a Pagan, and was remarkably profligate, 
that he ſhould firſt reform himſelf, or at leaſt aſſume the 
appearance of extraordinary ſanRity in his own perſon. 
For this purpoſe he went every morning to the cave 
of Hira, near Mecca, where he pretended he ſpent his 


poſing the Alcoran, in which he was aſſiſted by ſore 
Jews and Chriſtians, particularly a monk who con- 
ſtantly refided in his houſe. On his return to Meeca 
in the evenings, he uſed to entertain his family with a 
relation. of the viſions: he had ſeen in the courſe-of the 


audience appeared in the leaſt degree ineredulous; in 
conſequence of which, his wife and 2 few ethers? be- 
came converts to his perſuaſion. | 


Haying: ated the hermit for ſome years, ahead hb | 
age of forty; he declared himſelf a prophet ſent from 


God, to reclaim the Arabians from their idolatry, 


nation. He prohibited alſo theworſhip of images, and 
of ſeveral female deities, which the Arabians adored 
as the daughters of God. He did not deny the miſſion 
of Moſes, or of Jeſus Chriſt, nor the authority of the 
- Scriptures; but accuſed both Jewi and Chriſtians with 
corrupting them. | He affirmed: that the angel Gabriel 
was ſent from God to communicate to Him his will, 


the divine meſſages; an impoſture the 'more' readily 
| credited by the vulgar, as Mahomet was naturally 
ſubje& : to the epilepſy, He publiſhed his pretended 
revelations by chapters, - ſome of them at'Mecca,' and 


the reft at Medina. He uſed to dictate every new 


chapter to his clerk, -who recited it to mis Viſ- 
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factor with the caravans into Syria and Paleſtine, where! 


twenty-five, when be became factor to a rich-widow; 


tribe for ſeveral generations. To recover the former 


time in prayer, faſting, and divine meditation ; and it is 


day, and of his intimate converſation with the angel 
Gabriel; whilſt the monk corroborated the truth of the 
detail by a ſolemn affirmation, wherever any of the 


He taught them that there was but one Gad, and that 


by this means the doctrine of the Trinity and Incaf- 


and that he fell into a trance when the angel delivered 
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Great oppoſition was made at Mecca to the doctrines 
of the pretended reformer, notwithſtanding which he 
daily proceeded in making converts; and being a man 


of an inſinuating addreſs, he attained ſo much the 
favour of the people, that the government began to 
apprehend he was aiming at ſovereign power, Dread- 


ing, however, that an inſurtection might be the con- 
ſequence of attempting to bring him to a public trial, 
they determined to take him off privately; when he, | 


receiving 0 of the delten, E ol to 
0 alone. Having increaſed! his army, he marched towards 


Medina. 
As he could not alert he miley of his We 


heaven by any power of working miracles, he was 


deſerted by many of his diſciples; in order to put a 
top to which defection, he obſerved to the citizens of 


power of performing miracles, yet the world was not 
reclaimed by them; and that therefore the Almighty; 
determined to try the effects of another method, had 

at laſt ſent him to reduce them to obedience by the 


manded his 'diſciples not to enter into diſputes about 
religion, but maintain it by force; promiſing great 
temporal rewards to thoſe who ſhould take up arms in 


this cauſe, and eternal n. to ſuch as Met: (TEK | 


to die in defence of it, 13 
About twelve years after 0 den to ral 


that he was carried up to heaven by the angel Gabriel, 


who had ſeventy pair of wings, whiter than ſnow, and 


clearer than cryſtal. | That he ſet him (Mahomet) 
on the beaſt alborack, leſs than a mule, which in a 
moment tranſported him to Jeruſalem ;- where quitting 
the courſer, he mounted by a ladder of light'to heaven, 
and from one heaven to another, till arriving in the 
ſeventh or higheſt, he came to the throne of God, 


That the ſeven heavens were five hundred years journey 


diſtant from each other, and that he ſaw in one of 
them a gigantic angel, whoſe eyes were ſeventy thou · 

ſand days journey aſunder. He aſſured his diſciples | 
that this wonderful journey was performed in the 


tenth part of a night. For ſome time his followers were 


of opinion, that the whole was only a dream; but the 


doctors at length reſolved that it was à real journey, 


and as ſuch it is eſtabliſhed amongſt the articles of the 


Mahometan faith. In conſequence of this deciſion, 


all his ſayings have ever ſince been held as ſacred truths 
brought down from heaven, and they conſtitute thoſe 


volumes of en called * the W the 
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1 Fatima, whom he had by his wife Cadigha, 
to his couſin Haly, one of his diſciples; from which 
daughter, all thoſe derive their right who pretend to 
be of the family of Mahomet. Having brought over 
moſſ of the people of Medina to his intereſt, he began 
to make incurſions into the neighbouring ſtates, par- 


elt 


[ticularly that of Mecca, intercepting their caravans 


that traded with Syria 2nd Paleſtine, and ieh | 


bis . with the * An 3 ſo 


Medina, that God had ſent Moſes and Jeſus with the 


ſword. In conſequence of this declaration, he com- 


upon the credulity. of the people, he pretended | 


* 
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eiples- till they had it by heart, after which it was 
laid up in 4 cheſt, called the Cheſt of the Apoſileſbip. 


profitable greatly encreaſed the number of his converts, 
who juſtified every violence they er by de- 
claring it to be done in the cauſe of God. | 

Meanwhile the citizens of Mecca finding him be- 
come extremely formidable, entered into confederacy 
with ſome of the neighbouring tribes, and marched 
with a powerful army to give him battle, which how- 
ever he thought proper to decline. But mak ing 
choice of a ſtrong camp, he fell upon means to cor- 


rupt ſome of the enemy's officers, Who adviſing a re- 


treat, left him at liberty to evacuate à place, to 
which he had recourſe from motives of preſent ſecurity. 


Mecca, and an indeciſive battle being fought between 
that city and Sibdia or Judda, a truce was concluded; 
in which it was agreed, that Mahomet's friends at 
Mecca ſhould have leave to join him, and thoſe in 
his army who deſired it, might return thither. 
Conſidering his authority as now fully eſtabliſhed, 
on his arrival at Medina he cauſed himſelf to be pro- 
claimed king, in the ſixth year of the Hegira, or 
Mahometan æra, and the year of our Lord 627. He 
retained however the office of high prieſt, in which 
his example was followed by his ſucceſſors the caliphs, 
who enjoyed” both the regal and ſacerdotal dignity, 
till the-325th year of the Hegira, when the governors 
of the ſeveral provinces of the Saracen empire aſſumed 


| an independent authority with the title of Sultans, 


leaving the caliphs poſſeſſed only of the Etcleſiaftical 
power. He continued to preach and pray, and perform 
the pontifical function as before; ; only inſtead of lean - 
ing on the ſtump of a palm-tree, as had been his 
cuſtom before his advancement to the royal dignity, 
he cauſed a maghificent temple to be erected, and 
harangued the people from A pulpit. n 
Makomet, regardleſs f the truce which be had 
made with the inhabitants of Mecca, privately al- 
ſembled a body of ten thouſand men, and ſurpriſed 
the city, maſſacring all who oppoſed him, Proceed - 
ing afterwards in his pretended reformation, he 'bioke 
| down the images in the kaaba, conſecrated the place 
to his new religion, and enjoined- his diſciples to go 
hither in pilgrimage once in their life, Exaſperated 
at the deſtruction of their favourite idols, and the i in- 
ſult offered to their religion, ſeveral of the tribes 
uniting, defeated him in à general battle, and com- 
pelled him to take refuge under the walls of Mecca. 
Soon afterwards, however, trying his fortune i in an- 
other engagement, he obtained a complete victory, 
compelling the vanquiſhed inhabitants to acknowledge 
him as ſovereign, and recognize all the doctrines 
which he had delivered as a revelation from heaven. 
But he enjoyed not long the tranquillity which fortune 
had thrown into his hands. A decline of health, oc- 
caſioned by poiſen which had been given him ſome | 
time before by a Jewels, in a ſhoulder of mutton, 
now made rapid progteſs; be became delirious, and 
expired in great agony on the day, as is ee when 
-he completed the fixty-third year of his age. 15 
An univerſal conſternation ſeized his diſciples at this 
event, many of them entertaining an opinion that he 
was not ſubject to desth. — one of his generals, 
© drawing 


Pn 


PervIA.] 


drawing his ſword, ſwore he would cut any man to 
pieces who ſhould ſay that he was dead. Abubeker 
demanded in reply, if they worſhiped Mahomet, or 
the God of Mahomet. If ſays he, you worſhip 
the God of Mahomet; he is immortal, but as to 
_ Mahomet he is certainly dead ;” confirming his opinion 
of their prophet's mortality by ſeveral paſſages from the 
Alcoran, with which Omar and his party were ſatiſ- 
fied. | 
Another diſpute aroſe about the place of his burial : 

ſome propoſed that he ſhould be buried at Medina; 
others confidered Mecca as more eligible; whilſt a 
third party inſiſted that he ſhould be laid among the 
prophets at Jeruſalem, This controverſy was decided 
likewiſe by Abubeker, who declared he had heard 


Mahomet ſay, that a prophet ſhould be buried in the 
A grave was therefore made 
under the bed where the body lay, in which it was 


place where he died, 


| Interred, Over the ſpot a chapel was afterwards built, 
which . ſtands at one of the corners of the great moſque 
at Medina, founded by Mahomet himſelf. 

Mahomet took - 


moſt of them cohabiting with him at the fame time. 
Of this number, five died before him, and he divorced 


fix= His greateſt favourite was Ayeſha, the daugliter 


of Abubeker, though ſhe was accuſed of being falſe 


to his bed; but he pretended not to credit the report 


of her infidelity, and even added a chapter to the 
Alcoran, in ſupport of her innocence. His wife 


Haphſa, the daughter of Omar, was the next in his 


good graces, and with her he truſted the cheſt of his 
| apoſtleſhip, alrcady mentioned, in which were depoſited 
the original writings relating to his pretended revela- 


tions, He took to his bed Zaidah, the wife of one 


of his enfranchiſed ſlaves, at which his diſciples were , 
offended; th 
Alcoran, =, he W tex K approving the 
match, LO 
| Beſides His wives, he had ſeveral concubines, ward 
cularly an Egyptian, in his old age; on which being 
upbraided l his wives Haphſa and Ayeſha, he again 
had recourſe ti 4 revelation in defence of his conduct. 
Such were the tranſactions, both public and private, 


af this extraor dinary perſonage; a man in whoſe cha- 


10 other wife as long as Cadigha 
lived; but afterwards. he had fifteen, ſome ſay twenty, 


but he compoſed another chapter of the 


WT 
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racter an auſtere hypocriſy was joined to a licentious 


indulgence in pleaſure; who, appears to have obtained 


credit from the multitude, even by the extravagance 
of his fictions; who artfully accommodated his diſ- 
cordant ſyſtem of religion to the intereſts and paſſions 
of thoſe whom he intended to delude; and who eſta- 
bliſhed a veneration for his name, the moſt extenſive, 
moſt enthuſiaſtic, and permanent, that ever was known 


' Mongſt mankind. 


Mahomet by his will had appointed Hal, the huſ- 
band of his eldeſt daughter Fatima, to be his ſucceſſor ; 


but notwithſtanding this ſettlement, Abubeker, his 


father-in-law, and one of his greateſt captains, aſſumed 
the title of caliph, or ſovereign of the Saracens, both 
in ſpirituals and temporals. He enjoyed this rank ten 


years, and was ſucceeded by Omar, another com- 


mander of the Saracen army, who added Perſia, Syria, 


Paleſtine, Meſopotamia, and Egypt, to his dominions. 
To him ſucceeded Oſman, a third of Mahomet's 
military officers, who extended the Saracen empire over 

all the northern parts of Africa, But the faction of 


Hali prevailing againſt him, and being beſieged in his 
own houſe, he threw himſelf upon his ſword, and 
died in the eighty-ſeventh year of his age, and the 
tenth of his reign, ' The conqueror aſcended the 
throne, but in leſs than three years was aſſaſſinated by 
Mahuvias, with eleven of his ſons. The twelfth 
eſcaping, his poſterity” ane R to the 
throne of Perſia. L 

The caliphs removed the ſeat of their empire FAIT 
Mecca to Bagdat, about the year 756, where they 
reigned ſole ſovereigns of the Saracens till the year 
863, when the ſultans of Egypt, Perſia, &c. who 
were before viceroys of the caliphs of Babylon, aſſumed 
each an independent power. From this period, how- 
ever, the Babylonian caliphs ſubſiſted till the year 
1255, when Muſtatzem, who then held the royal and 
pontifical dignity at Bagdat, was ſtarved in his caftle, 
and his whole poſterity deſtroyed by Allan, or Hallen 
the Tartar. + The Saracen ſultans were perpetually 
engaged. in wars with each other, or with the Grecian 
emperors, until they were ſubdued by the Turks. 


Their expeditions into the ſouthern parts of Europe 
will be treated of in | the” — of the reſpeQive 


countries. SY 
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SIATIC Turky is emacs F* 27 and 


48 degrees of north latitude. It is bounded on 


the north by Circaſſia, and the Black Sea; on the 


eaſt by Perſia; on the ſoath-by Arabia and be Levant;- 


and on the weſt by the Helleſpont, and the Egean 
Sea or Archipelago, which ſeparate it from Europe. 
This immenſe territory may be divided into three 
great diviſions, namely, the eaſtern, the weſtern, and 
the ſouthern ; which, for the ſake of perſpicuity, A 
be ſubdivided into their reſpective provinces, | 
The eaſtern diviſion contains the provinces if 


Eyraca Arabick, Diarbeck, Curdeſtan, Turcomania, 


and Georgia; the latter eSmprehending n 
Imuretta, and part of Circaſſia. 
The weſtern diviſion contains Natolia, or Aba 


Minor, divided into N TOs: mw Aladulia, | 


and Caramania. 


The ſouthern diviſion mine Syria, ad Paleſtine, 


or the Holy Land. | * N a 
Eyraca Arabick is ki ancient Chaldea, ſometimes 


reckoned ' a part of Babylonia, and ſometimes. a pro- 
vince of Arabia. It lies on both ſides the Euphrates | 
and Tigris, having Perſia on the eaſt, and Arabia 


e e e The WY * Bagdat, 
and Baffora, 538 
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minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 33 degrees 10 minutes 
of north latitude, upon the Tigris. It was built by 


Mahomet II. ealiph of the Saracens, on the weſt ſide of 
the river ; and about the year 1100, another town was 


built on the eaſt fide of the river, and both united by 


a bridge. It continued the capital of the Saracen 
empire, till it was taken by the Tartars about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, when à period was 
put to that dominion. This city lying upon the 
borders of Turkey and Perſia, has been an object of 
great conteſt between thoſe powers, and taken and re- 
taken ſeveral times. The Turks, however, have 
been in poſſeſſion of it ſince the year 1689; and here 
the beglerbeg, or viceroy of the province, conſtantly 
reſides, The town is near two miles long and one 
broad, [defended by a wall and towers, almoſt of the 
form of baſtions, with a large moat, and a ſtrong 
caſtle upon the river, The principal buildings are, 
the palace of the beglerbeg; the moſques, of which 
there are five; the cloyſters ſurrounding the bazars or 
market places; and the bagnios; all which were built 
by the Perſians, when my were in poſſeſſion of the 


place, 5 : 
7 


. 
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Beſides the viceroy, three other great officers are 
conſtantly ſtationed here, over whom the former has 
no authority; they being rather checks to his ad- 
4 miniſtration, and accountable only to the divan at 
-| Conſtantinople... Thoſe are, the cadi, who is the 
principal eccleſiaſtic, and conſequently the chief judge; 
the tefterdar or treaſurer, and the reis effendi or ſecre- 
| tary, The garriſon uſually conſiſts of four or fie 
| thouſand men, horſe and foot. 

Baſſora, or Balſarra, is fituate in 45 degrees of caſt 
longitude, and 30 of north latitude, three miles from 
the weſtern ſhore of Chatal-Arab, or the united ftream 
of the Euphrates and Tigris; with which it has a 
communication: by a deep canal, the tide flowing up 
between forty and fifty miles higher than the town, 
| The walls are twelve miles in circumferenee, within 
which are many void ſpaces, fields, and gardens, 
It is ſuppoſed to be the beſt ſituated for trade of any 
town in the world, and was, the moſt ancient port- 
town that hiſtory takes notice of in the Eaſt, Four 
months in the year, .the merchants from all quarters 
reſort hither, viz... between the firſt of July and the 
end of October, when the monſoon ſits fair to bring 
them -up the. gulph. 4 

The greateſt diſadvantage to > Baſſora, i is che ſamiel 
or hot wind, which blows annually over the country 
about Midſummer, and is extremely peſtilential. At 
the ſame ſeaſon, another diſtemper is likewiſe epidemic, 
| which- occaſions ſwellings. in the groin, neck, and 
different parts of the body, It is however not ſo 
dangerous as the former. 

The cuſloms at Baſſora, arifing from the merchan - 
dize, are the property of the grand ſeignior; but the 
prince who is governor. of the town, and muſt always 
be an Arabian by birth, has a conkiderable revenue 
from other article. 

The country between Bagdat and Baſſbra, which 
was part of the ancient Babylonia, is one of the richeſt 
in Aſiatic Turkey; abounding with the fineſt meadow 
and paſture grounds, covered with flocks and herds of 
cattle, - But being under the dominion of the indolent 
Turks, it is not now ſo well cultivated as formerly. 
Some travellers pretend to have diſcovered the ruins 
of Babylon, but they appear to have miſtaken them 
for thoſe of Seleucia, which was for ſome time called 
New Babylon, and peopled from the old. All that 
we know of certainty is, that the latter was ſituated 
upon the river Euphrates, conſiderably higher than 
the place of its junction with the Tigris. Of Seleucia 
nothing remains but a part of its ruins, Bagdat having 
been built out of the materials of the ancient city. 

The province of Diarbeck, the ancient Meſopotamia, 
is ſituate north of Eyraca Arabick or Chaldea, ſur- 
rounded by the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, The 
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chief town is Diarbeck, or Caremit, ſituate in 42 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and 37 degrees 30 minutes 
of north latitude, on the river Tigris, not far from 
its ſource, It ſtands on an eminence, the deſcent from 
which to the river is very ſteep; and is ſurrounded 
by a double wall, the moſt outward being defended 
by ſixty antique towers. In this city is a magnificent 
moſque, formerly a Chriſtian church; and ſeveral hand- 
ſome piazzas, Beſides a great number of Mahometans, 
it is ſuppoſed to contain twenty thouſand Chriſtian 
inhabitants, of which two thirds are Armenians, It 
is the ſeat of the beglerbeg or viceroy, who has ſeveral 
ſanglacſhips, or governments ſubject to him. The 
country in the neighbourhood is very fertile, abound- 
ing in corn, wine, cattle, wild fowl, and all ſorts 
of proviſions. The principal manufacture is that 
of Turkey leather, or maroquins, which employs a 
fourth part of the natives. The province likewiſe 
produces galls and tobacco, of which great quantities 
are exported, : 

Another conſiderable town in this province is Bir, 
a great thoroughfare to Perſia, and ſituate on the 
Euphrates, It has a wall and caſtle for its defence, 
and two ſmall rivulets run through the town. The 
Euphrates would be navigable ſo high as this city, 
were it not for ſome cataracts and rocks. 

Northward of Bir ſtands Orfa, likewiſe on the 
Euphrates, Here the caravans, travelling from Turky 
to Perſia, uſually reſt eight or ten days. This town 
is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall, has a caſtle for its 
defence, and is governed by a baſhaw, the garriſon 
conſiſting of about a thouſand janiſſaries and ſpahis. 
Great part of the inhabitants are Armenian Chriſtians, 
who have a conſiderable manufacture of yellow maro- 
quin or Turky leather; as Diarbeck has of red, and 
Tocat of blue, It is ſuppoſed that Orfa is the ancient 
Edeſſa; and likewiſe that in or near this place, Abra- 
ham dwelt when he removed from Ur of the Chal- 
Monſul, or Mouſul, is fituate on the weft bank of | 
the Tigris, oppoſite to the ruins of Nineveh, It is. 
about three miles in circumference, ſurrounded by a 
ſtone wall, and has for its defence a caſtle, in which 
the baſhaw reſides, The caravans from Aleppo to 
Perſia paſſing through it, and the river being navigable 
to Bagdat, Baſſora, and the gulph of Perſia, the town 
has a briſk trade, The inhabitants are chiefly Arme- 
nians and Chriſtians of the Greek communion 3 but 
the Mahometan is the eſtabliſhed religion ; and the 
| garriſon conſiſts of four thouſand Turks, horſe and 
foot, The chief produce of the e eduntry is 
galls. a 
The province of Curdiſtan, or Aſſyria Proper, is 
divided between the Perſians and Turks. The weſtern 
part, which belongs to Turky, is the leaſt; lying | 
between Perſia on the eaſt, and Diarbeck on the weſt, 
The chief town is Sherafoul, or Cherazur, the houſes 
of which are hewn out of a rock, on the fide of a | 
hill, and aſcended by fifteen or twenty ſteps, At this 
place the beglerbeg or viceroy of the province reſides, 
and has command of ſeveral ſangiackſhips, which have 
baſhaws for their: gn LD IRE | 


| Arbela lies on the frontiers of Perſia, on the river 
Lycus, which runs through a fine plain, thirty or forty 


tory is a little hill, and the ruins of a caſtle, where it 
is conjectured Darius ſtood to view the laſt fatal action 
between his troops and the Grecians, which terminated 
the Perſian empire, 

Betlis is ſituate near the ſouth ſhore of the lake of 


Van, in 43 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 37 degrees 


30 minutes of north latitude, This town lying on 
it is ſaid that the bey or ſovereign acknowledges ſub- 
mountainous, and almoſt inacceſſible; ſo that the bey, 


communication between the neighbouring kingdoms, 
On which account, neither the Turks nor Perſians 


think it their intereſt to provoke him, One whole 
day's march before caravans arrive at Betlis, they 
travel through very ſteep mountains. The way up to 


the town is cut through a rock, ſo narrow, that only 


bill im the form of a ſugar-loaf, that can only be aſ- 

cended by a ſerpentine path; and in a caſtle, on the 

ſummit of this mountain, is the reſidence of the bey. 
The province of Curdiſtan is a very mountainous 


well watered and rich; but being a frontier province, 


bitants chiefly lead a paſtoral life, their numerous 
flocks and herds — covering the face of the 


country. 


on the caſt, and Natolia on the weſt, This is the 


and Kars, 

The city of Erzerom, the capital, ſtands at the 
foot of a mountain, in 41 degrees of eaſt longitude; 
and 40 degrees of north latitude. It is about two 
| miles i in circumference, ſurrounded by a double wall. 


of the Turks, though only tradeſmen, have the title 
of janiſſaries, which they purchaſe of the aga, for the 


ſult his fellow-ſubjects with impunity ; and for any 
miſdemeanour, is only anſwerable to the aga, with 
whom it is always his ſtudy to keep upon good 
terms. Even people of figure frequently enroll 
| themſelves in this body, to prevent their being expoſed 
to its violences, But though the janiſſaries are fo 
valiant at home, they never concern themſelves in- any 
war in which the country may be engaged z neither do 
they receive any pay. 


their biſhop. Thoſe people are moſt of them artificers, 
employed in the leather and copper manufacture; the 
neighbouring mountains being rich in copper-ore, and 
fome ſilver. Their chief commodity is fursz but they 
have a briſk foreign trade with the caravans which 


paſs 
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miles in extent, In the middle of this ſpacious terri- 


the confines of the Turkiſh and Perſian dominions, 
jection to neither power, The adjacent country is 


by ſecuring the paſſes, could at. pleaſure cut off the 


one camel. can paſs at a time. It is built round a 


country, but the hills are covered with good timber 
and herbage to the top. In the valleys the ſoil is 


is not ſo well cultivated as it might be. The inha- 


North of Diarbeck tad Curdiſtan, is ſituate the 
province of Turcomania, having Media or Adirbitzan 


ancient Armenia, and its chief towns are Erzerom 


The inhabitants conſiſt of near twenty thouſand 
Turks, and fix thouſand Armenian Chriſtians, Moſt 


ſake of the privileges it confers, A janiſſary may in- 
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The Armenians and Greek Chriſtians have here each | 
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paſs through the city in their way to Trapeſond, on | 


the Black Sea, At Erzerom, the cuſtom-houſe 
officers collect the grand ſignior's duties on all mer- 
chandize that paſſes through the country, 

The mountains of this province are uſually covered 
with ſnow till Midſummer, The air is exceeding 


cold in winter; and in ſummer in the valley is as 


intemperately hot, The viciſitudes of heat and 
cold, however, are not always ſo' regular; for the 
weather frequently changes on a ſudden, from ſcorch- 


ing heat to the oppoſite extreme, which is the 


more inſupportable as they have hardly any fuel in 
the country. There is neither tree nor buſh to be ſeen 


for many miles. Their firing is cow-dung, and 


other ſtinking materials, which is ſaid to taint. the air, 
and ſpoil the food they dreſs with it. 

Kars, or Cars, is ſituate on a river of the fe 
name, about a hundred miles ſouth of Trapeſond. 
It is two miles in circumference, meanly built, and 
but thinly inhabited, It is however defended by a 
double wall, and a caſtle etected on an inacceſſible 
rock; in which is a numerous garriſon, commanded by 
a baſhaw. The Franks, or Chriſtian merchants, com- 
plain much of the extortion of the Turks, as they 
paſs through this city. „ 2 

The town of Van ſtands in 44 en 30 minutes 
of eaſt longitude, and 38 degrees 30 minutes of north ; 
latitude; at the north end of a lake of the Came. name, 


which abounds i in ſiſh, and is about fifty miles in cir- 
cumference. It is protected by a caſtle ſituate on a 4 


mountain, and a numerous rriſen: 1 

The province of Georgia is diyided een the 
Perſians and Turks, the greater part being under the 
dominion of the former. In Turkiſh Georgia are 
here comprehended Mengrelia, Imeretta, and the ſouth 
part of Circaſſia; which ſeveral countries are ſituate 


between 42 and 46 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
between 40 and 45 degrees of north jatitude. They 


lie in the form of a creſcent about the eaſt. end of the 
Euxine Sea, having mount Caucaſus on the north, 
the Perſian Georgia * the caſt, and. . Tuxcomania on 
the ſouth. +: - * 

Georgia, particularly hs ben . is ; very 
mountainous; but the mountains are covered with 
foreſt and fruit- trees, as well as herbage, and the ſoil, 
where cultivated, produces good corn. The inhabi- 
tants, however, being generally ſhepherds, plough no 
more than is neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, and ** 
Eve in tents. 

The mountains are generally high, and covered with 
ſnow-great part of the year. In winter therefore the 
air is exceſſive cold, but temperate in the valleys, and 
and in the ſummer very hot. The country is exceed- 
ing healthful, and the inhabitants remarkable for the 


natural elegance of their perſons, as well as the acute- 


neſs of their genius, They are of a good ſtature, and 
their features and complexion much admired, Hence 
the Turks and Perſians repleniſh their harams and 
ſeraglios, by means of the Jews of Conſtantinople 


and other great towns, who with this view purchaſe, 
of their patents or maſters, the moſt beautiful young 


girls in the country, and give them ſuch an education 


* 


| 
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as may qualify them either for the royal ſeraglio, or 
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the harams of baſhaws and great men, Neither are the 
parents, as might be imagined, averſe to diſpoſing of 
their children in this manner; but uſe every art to im- 
prove the beauty of their daughters, that they may 
ſell to the greater advantage. On this account, ino- 
culation for the ſmall- pox has been practiſed in 
Georgia for many ages, and hence introduced into our 
own country, The price paid by the merchants is 
not the only inducement of the parents to this kind of 
traffic: they flatter themſelves with the expectation, 
that their daughters ſhall be advanced to a high rank, 
and the fortune of their families eſtabliſhed, Thoſe 
hopes are frequently not vain; for when a girl happens 
to be introduced into the royal haram, or becomes 
the wife or miſtreſs of a baſhaw, it is uſual to ſend for 
her neareſt relations, and promote them to ſome profit- 
able poſt. 

The youth of this country bolus for the moſt part 
ſprightly and ingenious, young lads are likewiſe pur- 
chaſed, and educated at Conſtantinople or Iſpahan, 
in ſuch arts as may render them uſeful members of the 
tate. Out of which ſeminary the beglerbegs, or 
riceroys, beys, baſhaws, and governors are taken. 

The ſouthern provinces of Georgia are ſubject either 

to the Perſians or Turks; but the northern appear to 
be independent of any foreign power. They will 
ſometimes acknowledge ſubjection to Turky, and at 
others, to Ruſſia, as may happen to be moſt conve- 
nient; but their attachment is precarious, and the 
mountainous nature of the country would render it 
extremely difficult to ſecure their obedience by force. 
+ In reſpect to the internal government of the northern 
parts, the inhabitants ſeem to be divided only into two 
ranks or orders, namely, thoſe of lords and ſla ves. 
In each ſubdiviſion of the country is a chief or prince, 
to whom the former acknowledge vaſſalage ; but the 
power. of theſe princes is greatly controuled by the 
ariſtocracy. The common people have no excluſive 
property in the lands or goods they poſſeſs. Even 
their wives and children pertain to their reſpective 
lords, Who may ſell or diſpoſe of them at pleaſure, 
By ſome of the inhabitants the Mahometan religion is 
proſeſſed, but the greater, part are Chriſtians of the 
Greek or en communion. 


| c t. 
Of Natolia, or Afia Minor. 


SIA Minor is divided into four parts, namely, 
Amaſia, Aladulia, Caramania, and Natolia 
Proper. Amaſia comprehends the country known in 
ancient times by the name of Pontus, or Regis Pontica, 
ſo called from the Pontus Euxinus, along which it lay, 
This was the kingdom of the Mithridates, -a ſucceſſion 
of kings of that name, and was formerly famous fox 
its poiſons, 1 wed 
The firſt of its chief towns 5 the weſt is 
Amaſia, ſituate ſeventy miles ſouth of the Euxine Sea, 


on the banks of the river Liris, a river famous for 


its long windings. It was anciently the reſidence of 
the Kings of Cappadocia, ſometimes of 'the Turkiſh 
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beglerbeg or viceroy, It is pleaſantly ſituated on an 
eminence, having a proſpect over an extenſive plain 
on the ſouth, The buildings are mean, nor is it a 


place of much trade; but there are ſome magnifi- | 


cent ruins, where the palaces of the ancient princes 
had formerly ſtood. Amaſia is ſuppoſed to be the 
birth=place of Strabo the geographer, T he Greek 
Chriſtians have here an archbiſhop, _.. a 


Sixty miles north-eaſt of Amaſia, on the Euxine 


Sea, ſtands Themiſcyra, now Leris, famous in tra- 
dition for having been the capital of the Amazons. 
Virgil takes notice of it on this account. 


Quales Threiciz, cum foqina Thermodoontis 
Pulſant, & pictis bellantur Amazones armis. 


Eight miles eaſt of Amaſia, ſtands Comana, a town 
anciently dedicated to Bellona, whoſe temple, we are 


informed by Cicero, was W th rich, and held in 


great veneration. 
Tocat is ſituate at the foot of a mountain, in 37 


Jeirers of eaſt longitude, and 41 degrees 3 minutes of 


north latitude, It is a populous city, inhabited by 
Turks, Armenians, Grecians, and Jews. The Ar- 
menians are moſtly mechanics, working in copper and 


other hard ware; and the Chriſtians here make excel- 


lent wine. There is likewiſe a conſiderable manu- 
facture of Turky leather. This town is a great 
thoroughfare of the caravans bound from Turky to 
Perſia, Arabia and India. The adjacent country 
abounds in good ee and produces ſaffron in great 


quantity. 
Trapazond ftands likewiſe at the foot of a mountain, 


on the ſhore of the Euxine Sea. It is a large, 


populous city, well built, and within the walls are 
groves and gardens intermixed with the houſes. It 
was formerly defended by a ſtrong caſtle founded on a 
rock, but now much decayed; as likewiſe is the har- 
bour, which at preſent large veſſels cannot enter, and 
therefore their trade is much declined. ' This place 
vas ſubjet to the Roman and Grecian emperors. 
About the year 1209, David Comnenus, a French- 
man, uſurped the dominion of it, with the title 


of duke. His ſuceeſſor, John Comnenus, ' aſſumed | 
that of emperor, and their deſcendants continued fove- 


reigns of this town and the neighbouring country, 
till the year 1460, when Mahomet II. took poſſeſſion 
of it, and put to * David, che laſt of thoſe petty 
emperors. 

Aladulia, or the bedeboie of Marat, comprehends 
Cappadocia and Armenia Minor, having Armenia 
Major on the eaſt, Cilicia on the ſouth, and Galatea 
on the weſt, The river Malus or Lima paſſes through 
the ſouth of this proyince, and diſcharges itſelf into 
the Euphrates. The rivers Halys and Iris have here 
alſo their riſe, and, running northwards, fall into the 
Euxine Sea, The chief towns are, Cæſarea, now 
Caiſar, the capital when ſubject to the Romans; 
Marat, or Moroſch, ſituate in the ſouth=eaft part of 
the province, near the Euphrates, and uſually the 
. ſeat of the beglerbeg. Another of the chief towns is 
Niſſa, lying on the borders of e | 

| No. 9. | 
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comprehends the provinces of Lyeia, Pamphyliag Piſi- 
dia, Lycaonia, and Cilicia. | 

Lycia, now called Montreſcli; has Phrygia Majot 
and Pamphylia on the north and eaſt, the Mediterranean 
Sea on the ſouth, and Caria on the weſt; ſurrounded 
on every ſide by mountains, except on the ſea-coaſt; 
It has three towns of conſiderable note, one of whicli 
is Mira, or Limira, the capital, ſituated on a river 
of the ſame name, Another is Telmeſſus, one of the 
ſix towns allotted by Alexander to the city of Halicar= 
naſſus; and the laſt is Janthus; which ſtands on 2 


_ | cognominal river. 


Pamphylia has Piſidia on the north, Cilicia on the 
caſt, the Mediterranean Sea on the ſouth, and Lycia 
on the weſt, The chief towns are, Attalia or Satalia, 
a port- town, with a caſtle defending the harbour, the 
entrance of which is very difficult; Perga, ſtanding 


— 


on the river Ceſtrius, remarkable for a temple anciently 


dedicated to Diana; and Syda or Candabra, a port- 
town in the eaſt part of the province. 

Piſidia is a ſmall province, conſiſting of one fine 
plain, encompaſſed with mountains, Its chief towns 
are, Antioch, Termeſſus, and Sagalaſſus, 


vince, One of its principal towns is Lyſtra, where 
the inhabitants were about to ſacrifice to Paul and 
Barnabas. Another is Iconium or Cogni, the capital 
of Lycaonia, and of the whole province of Caramania. 
This town is fituate near a freſh-water lake, about a 
hundred miles north of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
here the beglerbeg has his reſidence. - | 

Cilicia extends two hundred and fifty miles along 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean, having Syria on the 
eaſt, and Pamphylia on the weſt, The breadth- of 
this province from north to ſouth is about fifty miles, 
The northern parts are very mountainous, between 
which and the ſea are many difficult paſſes, The 
capital-of the country is the city Tarſus, the place of 
St. Paul's nativity, It lies in 33 degrees of eaſt lon- 
gitude, and 37 of north latitude, on the river Cydnus, 
the water of which, from its exceſſive coldneſs, had 
almoſt proved fatal to Alexander, on bathing in it. 
Tarſus is now called Thoraſſe, and ſometimes Hemſa. 
Another of the chief towns is Iſſus, now Ajazzo, 
ſituate on a bay of the Leyant, near the river Pinarus. 
At this place happened the ſecond battle between 


| Alexander and Darius. It was taken by the former, 


but afterwards retaken by the latter, who cruelly put 
to death the Macedonians left in it. Here Cicero, 


Alexander had encamped. 
Natolia Proper, or Aſia Minor, comprehends the 


Major, Lydia or Mænia, Doris, Caria, Ionia, Eolis, 
Myſia, including Phrygia Minor, and Bithynia. 


provinces ſituated on the ſouthern ſhore of the Euxine 
Sea. The province of Pontus Paphlagonia thetefore 
is bounded by this ſea on the north, by Cappadocia on 
the eaſt, Galatea on the n and by Bithynia on 
* Cc 4 2 


Caramania, the ſouthern diviſion of the Leis Aſia; 


Faſt of Piſidia, lies Lycaonia, likewiſe a ſmall pro- 


as he relates, pitched his tent, on the very ſpot where 
provinces of Pontus Paphlagonia, Galatia, Phrygia 


The name of Pontus anciently extended to all the | 
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the weſt. The chief towng are Wenden now. Pen- 
derachi, a port- town in the north - weſt part of the 
province; Claudiopolis, an inland town, ſouth of 
Heraclea; and Amaſtris, a port - town, eaſt of Heraclea, 


Hierapolis was ſeated upon a portion of the Maſſogis, 


p 


IAs 1A. 


beneath the ſummits of the mountain. At a diſtance, 
this object appears as a white lofty cliff, compoſed of 
chalk; but on coming more near, the traveller is aſto- 


This town took its name from a Perſian lady, the | niſhed to find it exhibit to the view an immenſe frozen 
daughter of Oxyathras, brother of Darius Codomanus, | caſcade, with its ſurface wavy, as of water ſuddenly 


and the conſort of Dionyſius, tyrant of  Heraclea, | 
Pliny, in a letter to Trajan, calls it an elegant and | 


greatly ornamented city, particularly on account 15 a 
very beautiful and extenſi ve ſtreet, 


Sinope, a port- town, is ſituate on an An 4 | ; 


| 


! 


by the Euxine Sea, in 37. degrees; of eaſt longitude, | 
and 42 of north latitude, This city is of ſo great anti- 
quity, that Strabo refefs it to the Argonauts; yet it 


remained ĩnconſiderable till it received a colony from 


the Mileſians; after which it became very flouriſhing. 
It was at length taken by Pharnaces, king of Pontus, 
grandfather of the Mithridates conquered by the 
Romans, and became the royal reſidence, This city, 


; having given birth to Diogenes the Cynic: - | 

Of Galatia, which lies ſouth of - Paphlagonia, the 
chief towns are, Therma, remarkable for its hot 
baths; and Angouri or Aneyra. This city is ſaid 
to have been built by Midas, king of Phrygia, 
and to take its name from an anchor found at the 
placr. The neighbourhood of Ancyra was the ſcene 
of two great battles; in one of which Pompey ob- 
taĩned à victory over Mithridates, and in the other, 
Tamerlane defeated Bajazet, whom he alſo made pri- 
ſoner, about the yeat 1400. The city within the 
walls is inhabited by Turks; the Armenian and Greek 
Chriſtians live in the ſuburbs, not being permitted to 
enter the gates. It is computed that the inhabitants 
amount to forty-five thouſand, of whom forty thouſand 
are Turks. In the neighbourhood: of this city is an 
extraordinary breed of wild goats, with hair as ſoft as 
ilk, of which are made the fineſt ſtuffs. | 
Phrygia Major, the preſent Gormian, is an inland 
province, having Bithynia on the north, and Pam- 
phylia on the ſouth; and giving riſe to the rivers 
Sangarius, | Hermus, Murcius, and Meander, - One 
of its chief towns. is Chintaia or Chontaia, formerly 
called Cotæum, once the =_ of the . 
and now of the beglerbeg. 

The next chief town is Gardium, the ſeat of Gor- 
dion, king of Phrygia, fituate on the river Sangarius. 
Here anciently ſtood a temple of Jupiter, in which, 
tied with cords to a pillar, was a chariot dedicated to 
the ſan, A tradition prevailing, that whoever could 


-untie the knots that faſtened it, ſhould have the do- 


minion of Aſia, Alexander, after ſeveral attempts, cut 
the knots with his ſword; ſaying it was no matter 
How they were undone, provided that the chariot was 
unlooſed; 
the conqueſt of Aſia. 

The other chief towns are, : Apamea; Coloſſæ, and 
Hierapolis. Coloſſæ was once a'confiderable city, to 


which St, Paul directed one of his epiſtles. It was 
deſtroyed by ä in ca time of Neto, and 
now lies in ruins, - TY 


7 


[ 
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and he thenceforward rn apy Himſelf with | 


— 


fixed. This extraordinary phenomenon is an incruſt- 
ation, produced by the hot waters of Hierapolis, an- 
ciently famous for their petrifying quality. 

The road up to the ruins, which appears as a wide 
and high cauſey, is likewiſe a petrification; over- 
looking many green ſpots, once vineyards and gardens, 
ſeparated by partitions of the ſame ſubſtance, The 
ruins are ſituated on a flat, to which, as travellers 
aſcend; they pafs by fepulchtes with inſcriptions, and 
behold the theatre on the right hand. Near the 
margin of the cliff are the remains of a huge ſtructure, 
ſuppoſed to have been either baths, or a gymnaſium. 
Beyond are the maſſive walls of edifices, ſeveral of 


which yet retains its ancient name, is memorable for them leaning from their perpendicular, and ſeeming 


| every moment ready to fall; the effects of violent 


|-earthquakes, to which the country is extremely ſub- 
ject. In a receſs of the mountain is the area of a 


| Radium. The ſite has been computed about two 


hundred - paces wide, and a mile in length, The 
theatre is a very large and ſumptuous ſtructure, . and 
the moſt entire that is to be ſeen in thoſe parts. 
A portion of the proſcenium is ſtanding. In the heap 
which, lies in confuſion, are many pieces of ſculpture 
well executed in baſſo relievo, with fragments of archi- 
trave inſcribed, but disjointed ; or ſo immured with 
maſſive marbles, that it would be extremely difficult 
to obtain any information from them, The character 
is large and bold, with ligatures. The marble ſeats 
are ſtill unremoved; and the numerous ranges are 
divided by a low ſemicircular wall, near mid-way, 
with-inſcriptions on the face of it, but moſtly illegible. 
In one of thoſe, which is ſhort and imperfect, Apollo 
Archigetes, or the leader, is requeſted to be propitiqus. 
In another compartment, mention is made of the city 
by its name Hierapolis; and on a third is an encomium 
in verſe, which may be thus tranſlated : Hail golden 
city Hierapolis, the ſpot to be preferred before any in 
wide Aſia; revered for the rills of the aymphas z adorned 
with ſplendor !?? 
It may not here be improper to remark, that hom 
the appearance of ſeveral: theatres and a ſtadium, in 
this country, in which many of the ſeats remain in 
their places and entire; and from conſidering. the 
height, width, and manner of arrangement, there is 
reaſon to believe that the ancient Aſiatics ſat at their 
plays and public ſpectacles, in the ſame manner as 
the modern, with their legs croſſed and gathered under 
them, and probably upon carpets. 6 500 
The waters of Hierapolis were peculiarly qualified 
for dying wool, giving it from roots a tincture which 
rivalled the purple, and: were a principal ſource of the 
" riches of the place. The company of dyers is menti - 
oned in an inſcription on a ſquare building among the 
ſepulchres. The Plutonium, or peſtilential (cavern, 
for which Hierapolis was likewiſe anciently noted, we 
| are 
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are informed yet remains, 
the Stoic philoſopher, 
The province of Lydia, or Mznia, has Phrygia on 
the north, and Caſia on the ſouth, This was the 
kingdom of the celebrated Crœſus. The capital city 
Sardis was ſituate on the river Pactolus, about ſeventy 
miles eaſt of Smyrna, In was once the fineſt city in 
Aſia Minor, and one of the ſeven churches mentioned 
in Scripture; but being demoliſhed by an earthquake, 
lies now-in ruins, The ſite of it, which at preſent is 
named Sart, is green and flowery, Coming from the 


eaſt, we have the ground-plot of the theatre on our 


left hand, with a ſmall brook running before it, This 
ſtructure was in a brow, which unites with the hill of 
the acropolis, and was called Prion, Some pieces of 
the vault, which ſupported ſeats, and completed the 
ſemicircle, remain, Going on, we paſs by remnants 
of maſly buildings; marble pieces ſuſtainipg heavy 
fragments of arches of brick; and more indiſtinct. 
ruins. Theſe are in the plain before the hill of the 
acropolis, - On the right hand, near the road, is a 
portion of a large edifice, The walls are ſtanding of 


two large, lofty, and very long rooms, with a ſpace 
This is conjectured | 
to have been the houſe of Craſus, once appropriated 
by the Sardians, as a place of retirement, to ſuper- 
annuated citizens. It was called the geruſia, and in 
it, as ſome Roman authors have remarked, was exem- 


between them, as of a paſſage. 


plified the extreme durability of the ancient brick. 
The walls in this ruin have double arches beneath, 
and conſiſt chiefly of brick; with ſome layers of ſtone. 
The bricks are extremely ſine and good, of various ſizes, 
ſome flat and broad; and were united with a cement 
ſo tenacious, that it is ſaid to be W of 
decay. 


The hill of the acropolis appears from the plain to 


be triangular. It is ſandy, and the ſides rough. 
The eminence affords a fine proſpect of the country, 
and in the walls are two or three fragments with in- 
ſcriptions. Not far from the weſt end is the celebrated 
river Pactolus, which riſes in mount Tmolus, and 
once flowed through the middle of the agora, or 
market - place of Sardis, in its way to the Hermus, 
bringing down from the mountain bits of gold. The 
treaſures of Crœſus and his anceſtois were collected 
chiefly from the river, but in time the ſource failed. 
The Pactolus, after ſnow or rain, ruſhes down in a 
torrent, At other times the ſtream is ſhallow, the 
bed ſandy, in colour inclining to a reddiſh yellow, 
In aſcending the acropolis, we are ſuddenly ſtruck 
with the view of the ruin of a temple, in a retired 
ſituation, beyond the Pactolus. Five columns are 
ſtanding, one without the capital, and another with | 
the capital awry, The architrave was of two ſtones, 
It is conjectured that this was the temple dedicated to 
the local goddeſs Cybebe or Cybele, and which was 
damaged in the conflagration of Sardis by the Mileſians. 
It was of the Ionic order, and had eight columns in 
front. The ſhafts are fluted, and the capitals deſigned 
and carved with exquiſite taſte and ſkill, It is im- 
poſſible to behold, without deep regret, this imperfect 
xemnant of ſo beautiful and glorious an edifice, 
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Before Sardis, on the oppoſite ſide of the plain, are 
many barrows on an eminence, Near the lake Gygza, 
which was within forty ſtadia, or five miles of Sardis, 
was the burying-place of the Lydian kings; and here 
the barrows are of various fizes, Four or five are 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſuperior magnitude. All of 
them are covered with green turf, and retain their 
conical form, One of the barrows on this elnigentt, 
near the middle, and towards Sardis, in Lydia, is in- 
ferior only to the works of the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians, It was the monument of Halyartes, the 
father of Crœſus. | 

Not far thence is mount Sipylus, to a phenomenon 
extant in which, the fable of the trans formation of 
Niobe, the - daughter of Tantalus, is indebted for 
its origin, This phenomenon is found to be the effect 
of a certain portion of light and ſhade on a part of 
Sipylus, perceivable at a particular point of view, 

Another of the towns of Lydia is Philadelphia, 
likewiſe one of the ſeven churches; It is now a poor 
town, called Ala-ſhakir, inhabited by about two thou- 
ſand Chriſtians, The moſt remarkable object here is 
the remnant of a duct, which has conveyed water of a 
petrifying quality. The water has incruſted ſome 
vegetable ſubſtances, which have periſhed, and left 
behind, as it were, their moulds. 

The next town of Lydia is Thyatira, Iikewiſe one 
of the ſeven churches which were addrefled by St. 
John. It is ſituate on the river Hermus, thirty miles 
north-weſt of Philadelphia, and is now called Ak- hiſſar. 

Laodicea, another of the ſeven churches, is ſituate 

on the eaſtern limits of this province. It is mentioned 
by Cicero, as conſiderable for trade, but is now in 
ruins. The firſt ruin which preſents itſelf is of an 
amphitheatre, in a hollow, the form oblong, and the 
area about a thouſand foot in extent, with many ſeats 
remaining. At the weſt end is a wide vaulted paſſage, 
deſigned for the horſes and chariots, about a hundred 
and forty foot long. The entrance from without is 
choked up, except a ſmall aperture, at which a glim- 
mering light enters; and the foil has riſen above the 
impoſts of the interior arch. This has an inſcription 
on the mouldings in large characters in Greek, which 
may be thus tranſlated : „ To the emperor Titus 
Cæſar Auguſtus Veſpaſian, ſon of the emperor, 
the god Veſpaſian; and to the people, Nicoſtratus 
the younger, ſon of Lycius, ſon of Nicoſtratus, 
dedicated ', .. . . at his own expence: Nicoſtratus 
.. . . . his heir having completed what remained of 
the van and Marcus Ulpius Trajanus the proconſul 
having conſecrated it.” The ſeventh conſulate of Veſ- 
paſian falls on the ſeventy-ninth year of the Chriſtian 
æra, and the conſulſhip of Trajan on the eighty- 
ſecond. - Twelve years were conſumed in perfecting 
the ſtructure, 

Near another ruin is a ett with an inſcription, 
which illuſtrates that on the arch. It relates to the 
ſame family, and to the two benefactors. The 
ſenate and people have honoured Tatia, daughter of 
Nicoſtratus ſon of "Pericles, a new heroine, on 
account of the magiſfracies, miniſtries, and public works 


| of her father, a 


and likewiſe on account of her great 
vhkelo 
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uncle Nicoftratus, who lately, beſides his bene - 
FaQions, was prieſt of the city, and changed the 
NKadium. into an amphitheatre,” The city increaſing, 


THEM 


the ſtadium, it ſhould ſeem, was not ſufficiently capa- 


. Cious, but Nicoftratus enlarged or lengthened it, and 
converted it into an amphitheatre, 


On the north fide of the amphitheatre, towards the 
eaſt end, is the ruin of a large edifice, It conſiſts of 


many piers, and arches, of ſtone, with pedeſtals and 


marble fragments. This fabric was perhaps the re- 
poſitory of the laws, and contained the ſenate- houſe, 
and public offices. At the eaſt end of this ruin, is a 
maſs of incruſtation formed by the current, which was 
conveyed to it by earthen pipes; the waters of 
Laodicea having a petrifying quality, like thoſe of 


Hierapolis. 


From this ruin may be ſeen the didn which 


fronted the ſouth, The ſeats remain on the ſide of 


the hill, The proſcenium lies in a confuſed heap. 
The whole was of marble, Sculpture had been la- 
viſhed on it, and the ſtyle ſavoured leſs of Grecian 
taſte than Roman magnificence. 

On the bank of the Mzander, we diſcover the 


ruin of an ancient bridge, conſiſting of half the: 


ecntral arch, with one ſmaller arch entire; and 
we may obſerve ſome ſtones and veſtiges of a 
building, which is ſuppoſed to have been a temple 


of Menes, called Carour; a deity that was wor- 


ſhipped in a peculiar manner, The temple was 
between Caroura and Laodicea, and had once been a 
great ſeminary of phyſicians. 

The river Mzander, which makes ſo many wind- 
ings in this country, was anciently noted for the pro- 
duction of new land, occaſioned by its paſſing through 


the ploughed grounds of Phrygia and Caria; whence 


collecting much flime, it added to the coaſt at its 
mouth. The Mzander was indictable for removing 


the ſoil, when its margin tumbled in ; and the perſon 


who recovered damages was paid from the produce of 
the ferries, Thoſe downfals of the banks were very 
frequent, and are ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of the wind- 
ing ſo remarkable in the channel of this river. From 
the alterations already effected at the mouth of the 
Mzander, there is reaſon to conclude, that in a ſeries 
of years the ſhore will protrude far into the ſea, and 
perhaps unite the iſlands which at preſent lie at a 
diſtance. BEE 

Caria and Doris, uſually laid So compoſe 
that province now called Adinelli; having the Medi- 
terranean Sea on the ſouth and weſt, In this province 


Rood Miletus, a city of great antiquity, ſaid to have 


been built by Miletus, the companion of Bacchus. 


This once flouriſhing emporium is now a very mean 


place, but ſtill called Palat or Palatia, the palaces. 
The chief relic of its former magnificence is a ruined 
theatre, which is viſible afar off, and was a moſt 
capacious edifice, meaſuring in length four hundred 
and fifty-ſeven foot, The external face of this vaſt 


fabric is marble, The proſcenium or front has been 


removed. The ſeats ranged, as uſual, on the lope 
of a bill, and a few of them remain, The yaults 
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which ſupported the extremities, with the arches or 
avenues in the two wings, are conſtrued with great 
ſolidity. 

The whole ſite of tbe town, to a great extent, is 
ſpread with rubbiſh, and over-run with thickets, 
The veſtiges of the ancient city are pieces of wall, 
broken arches, and a few ſcattered pedeſtals, with 
inſcriptions, a ſquare marble urn, and many walls, 
This was the country of Thales, one of the feven 
wiſe men; and of Anaximander, his ſchoJar and ſuc- 
ceſſor, the inventor of ſun-dials; of Anaximenes, the 
philoſopher ; Timotheus, the celebrated muſician, and 
other eminent perſons. Among the numerous trophies 
of this ancient I” it was famous for its wool, 


3s —— quamvis Mileſia magno 
Vellera mutentur, Tyrios incocta rubores. 


Myndus is a port-town on a bay of the ſea, in a 
part of the diviſion called Doris. This is the city 
which Diogenes, the cynic, obſerving to be very ſmall, 
and the gates diſproportionally large, called to the in- 
habitants to ſhut their gates, to prevent the eſcape of 
the town, : 

Priene was ſituate on the fide of mount Mycale, 
near which the Ionians celebrated the Panionia, or 
yearly aſſemblies in ' honour of Heliconian Neptune, 
It was alſo the country of Bias, one of the ſeven wiſe 
men; who, when the place was taken by the enemy, 
and the citizens were flying with their moſt valuable 
effects, being aſked, why he did not do as they did? 
replied, he always carried his beſt effects with him, 
meaning his philoſophy and wiſdom, Being a man of 
the ſtricteſt equity, Fu/titia Prienenſ;is became proverbial}, 

This city was famous for the temple of Minerva 
Polias, the remains of which yet evince its former 
elegance and grandeur, When entire, it overlooked 
the city, which was ſeated on the fide of the mountain, 
flat beneath flat, in gradation, to the edge of the plain, 
The areas are levelled, and the communication pre- 
ſerved by ſteps cut in the ſlopes. Below the temple 
are broken columns, and pieces of marble, the remains 
of edifices of the Ionic and Doric orders. Farther 
down is the ground-plat of the ſtadium, by the city= 
wall, The area was narrow, and the ſeats ranged 

only on the fide facing the plain, The whole circuit 
of 'the wall of the city is ſtanding, beſides ſeveral 


| portions within it of admirable ſolidity and beauty. 


At Ure, about twenty-two miles from Miletus, is 
the celebrated temple of Apollo Didymẽus. It is ap- 
proached by a gentle aſcent, and ſeen afar off, the 
land towards the ſea lying flat and level. The columns, 
yet entire, are ſo exquiſitely fine, and the marble maſs ſo 
vaſt and noble, that it is impoſſible perhaps to conceive 
greater beauty and majeſty of ruin. 

Halicarnaſſus, once a flouriſhing city, is now nothing 
more than a heap of ruins, No veſtige remains of 
the tomb erected by Artemiſia for her huſband Mau- 
ſoleus, though formerly eſteemed one of the ſeven 
wonders, Of this city 'was Herodotus, called by 
Cicero the Father of Hiftory; and likewiſe arten, 
not 220 a good hiſtorian but a critic, 

Ionia 
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Ionia and Eolis form in conjunction a long track 
of land, extending from ſouth to north, upon the coaſt | 
of the Archipelago, In this territory was ſituate Ephe- 
ſus, lying in 27 degrees 40 minutes of eaſt longitude, 
and 37 degrees 5 minutes of north latitude; the moſt 
illuſtrious city of Ionia, and called by Pliny, the 
bright ornament of Aſia, Here ſtood the celebrated 
temple of Diana, which Eroſtratus burnt to perpetuate. 
his memory, the ſame night that Alexander was born. 
Many grand ruins are yet to be ſeen, of the ſtadium, 
theatre, odeum, and other buildings; and ſome of 
them ſuppoſed to be the remains of Diana's temple, 
there having been a ſecond erected to the honour of 
that goddeſs, not inferior to the former, The Ephe- 
ſians are now a few Greek peaſants, living in extreme 
wretchedneſs, and inſenfibility; the repreſentatives of 
an illuſtrious people, and inhabiting the wreck. of 
their greatneſs; ſome the ſubſtructions of the glo- 
rious edifices which they raiſed; ſome beneath the 
vaults of the ſtadium, once the crouded ſcene of their 
diverſions ; and ſome, by the abrupt precipice, in the 
ſepulchres which received their aſhes, Of this place 
was Heraclitus the weeping philoſopher, Hipponax 
the poet, and Parrhaſius the celebrated painter, 

On the banks of the Cayſter, near Epheſus, are. 
thick groves of tall reeds, ſome of which are more 
than twenty foot high. This extraordinary luxuriance 
is perhaps the reaſon why the river-god is repreſented 
on the Epheſian medals with this aquatic, as one of 
his attributes, 

Myis was originally ſeated on a bay of the ſea; but 
the bay being changed into a lake, became freſh; and 
the town was ſo much infeſted with gnats, which 
ſwarmed from the water, that the inhabitants retired 
to Miletus. The ſite of Myds is as romantic as its 
fortune was extraordinary; and there are here many 
remnants of antiquity to attract the attention. The 
city- wall, which was conſtructed with ſquare towers, 
like that of Epheſus, is ſtill ſtanding, except on the 
fide towards the water, We behold the theatre hewn 
in a branch of mount Titanus, with ſome moſſy rem- 
nants of the wall of the proſcenium; but the marble | 
ſeats are removed. The principal and moſt conſpicuous 
ruin is the ſmall temple of Bacchus, is, ſeated 
on an abrupt rock, with the front only, which is, 
towards the caſt, acceſſible, The roof is deſtroyed, 
The cell is well built of ſmooth ſtone covered with a 
brown cruſt, The portico was in antis. The marbles 
which lie ſcattered about, the broken columns, and 
mutilated ſtatues, all witneſs a remote antiquity. 

Without the city are the cemeteries of its early in- 
habitants ; graves cut in the rock, ſuited to the human 
ſtature at all ages; with innumerable flat Denen, 
which ſerved as lids, 1 

The city of Myiis was allotted to Themiſtocles, by 
Artaxerxes, to furniſh his table with fiſh, in which 
the lake greatly abounds, +» 

- At the head of the lake are veſtiges of an ancient 
building, ſuppoſed to have been Thymbria, By it 
was a Charonium or ſacred cave; one of thoſe which 
the ancients imagined to communicate with the infernal 
regions. — 


At Zillé, the ancient Claros, ſome ruins are to 


be ſeen, ſuppoſed to be of the temple of Apollo, who 
had an oracle at this place; but there ſeems to exiſt no 
memorial of the ſacred grove of aſh- trees. In the 
neighbourhood of Claros, ſtood Colophon, one of the 


cities which laid claim to the birth of Homer. 
At Lebedus, which was anciently noted for its hot 


waters, are veſtiges of an old wall; within which, 


beſide rubbiſh, are ſome pieces of Doric columns. 

This was the great reſidence of ſtage players, and the 
place where people aſſembled from all parts of Ionia, 
to celebrate annual games in honour of Bacchus, : 


Teos, now called Bodrun, is at, preſent almoſt en- 


tirely deſolate, The walls appear to have been about. 
five miles in circuit; without which are vaults of 


ſepulchres ſtripped of their marble. Here are the 


remains of a temple of Bacchus, one of the moſt. cele- 
brated ſtructures in Ionia; and a theatre is conſpicuous 
in the ſide of the hill. This was the country of Ana- 
creon the poet, Hecatæus the hiſtorian, and Protagoras 
the philoſopher. The books of the latter, as contain- 
ing atheiſtical doctrines, were burnt by order of the 
Athenians; and his father Menander was ſo opulent, 
as to entertain Xerxes and his numerous attendants 
on his march againſt Greece. oy E245 ak 

In the time of Anacreon, the Teians migrated, from: 
a love of liberty, to Thrace; but ſome of them return=- 
ing, the city again flouriſned. It is now however 
deſerted, and likely to continue in that ſituation. 
The ſite is a wilderneſs; and the low grounds, which 
are wet, produce the iris or flag, which was MEE: 
on the money of Teos. 

Erythræ has long been deſerted, and even \ fripped of 
its ruins, except ſome vaults of ſepulchres, and other 


fragments. The walls of Erythræ were erected on 


two ſemicircular rocky brows, and had ſquare towers 
at regular diſtances, They were very thick, the ſtones 
maſſive and rugged, of the maſonry called . pſeudiſo= 
domum. In the, middle was a ſhallow purling ſtream, 
clear as cryſtal, which now turns a ſolitary. mill in its 
way to the ſea, This rivulet was anciently named 
Alcos, and was remarkable for producing hair on the 
bodies of thoſe who drank of it. Near the mouth is 
a piece of ordinary Moſaic pavement, By a conical 
hill on the north, are veſtiges of an ample theatre in 
the mountain fide, Of the celebrated temple of Her= 


"cules no traces now remain. 


Paſſing by the ſite of Clazomene, of adich no 
is diſcoverable, we arrive at Smyrna, ſeated on the 
bottom of a fine bay, in 27 degrees of eaſt longitude, 


and 37 degrees 30 minutes north latitude. The 


town is about four miles in - circumference; the 
river Melus running through it, on the banks of which 
it is ſaid that Homer was born. It has a large com- 
modious harbour, commanded by a caſtle at the entrance, 
and is the principal mart of the country, Though 
the ſituation of Smyrna is exceeding pleaſant, the 
climate, during great part of the year, is exceſſive hot, 
unhealthful, and ſubject to earthquakes, It was one 


of the ſeven churches addreſſed by St. John. 


In ſeveral places may yet be diſcovered veſtiges of 
the old wall, Which is of a ſolid maſſive conſtruction. 
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It conſiſts of hard cement and rubble, but has been 
faced with better materials. The ground-plat of the | 
ſtadium is till obſervable, though ſtripped of its marble 
ſeats and decorations, and now ſubjected to the culture 
of the plough. It appears as a long dale, ſemicircular 
or rounded at the top. One fide was on the ſlope of 
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building; and on the left is part of a pedeſtal, of fine 
white marble, with ſculpture in bas-relief, the ſubject 
of which is the repreſentation. of young children, with 
the accuſtomed offerings to Minerva, Within the 
ſame building was found a marble, once depoſited in 
the precincts of the temple, and now preſerved in the 


mount Pagus, and the other raiſed on a vaulted ſub- | library of Trinity College in Cambridge. It contains 


ſtruction, which remains, 

The ladies here wear the oriental dre, conſiſting of 
large trowſers or breeches, which reach to the ancle; 
long veſts of rich filk, or velvet, lined in winter with 
coſtly furs; and round their waiſt, an embroidered 
zone with claſps of filver or gold. Their hair is 
platted, and deſcends down the back, often in great 
profuſion, The girls have ſometimes above twenty 
thick treſſes, beſides two or three encircling the head, 
as a coronet, and ſet off with flowers and plumes of 
feathers, pearls, or other jewels, They commonly 
Main it of a cheſnut colour, which is the moſt defired. 


Their apparel and carriage are alike antique. It is | 
remarkable that the trowſers are mentioned in a frag- 


ment of Sappho, as part of the female dreſs. 


ſea of Marmora or Propontis, on the north, and Lydia 
on the ſouth, having the Archipelago on the weft, 
Through this province runs the river anciently called 
Granicus, on the banks of which Alexander obtained 


his firſt victory over the Perſians. [ 


Pergamus is ſituate near the Egean Sea, in 27 degrees 
20 minutes of eaſt longitude, and 38 degrees of north 
Iatitude. This was the royal reſidence of Eumenes, 
and of the kings of the Attali; the laſt of whom, by 
His will, transferred the kingdom to the Romans, 
Here ftood an ancient temple of Eſculapius, of which 
no veſtige remains. The ornament of Pergamus was 
the royal library, which contained, according to Plu- 
tarch, two hundred thouſand volumes, In this city 
were invented the membrana pergamena, or parchment, 
for the uſe of books; and likewiſe tapeſtry, It was 
the birth=place of Galen, and Oribaſius, and one of 
the ſeven churches threatened by St. John. | 

Lampſacus is fituate on the ſouthern ſhore of the 
Propontis, and retains its ancient name, It was aſ- 
figned by Artaxerxes to Themiſtocles, for furniſhing 
his table with wine, in which the country abounded. 


Alexander having threatened this city with ruin, for 


the favour it had ſhewn to the Perſians, it was ſaved | 
by the addreſs of Anaximenes the hiſtorian, who was 
ſent by his fellow-citizens to deprecate the king's diſ- 
pleaſure, The latter being informed of the deſign, 
folemnly declared he would do the very reverſe of 
Anaximenes's requeſt; who therefore, on his arrival, 
begged the king utterly to deſtroy Lampſacus; which 
he could not do on account of his oath, | 
On the promontory, high above the ſea, ftands 
Sigeum, now Giaurkioi, a deſpicable village, The 
high hill of Giaurkioi was the acropolis or citadel of | 
the ancient town; and a mean church on the brow at 


| preſent occupies the ſite of the Athenẽum or temple of 


Minerva; the remains of which, conſiſting of marble 
fragments, are ſcattered round, The famous Sigean 
inſcription lies on the right hand as we enter this 


Myſia, including Phrygia Minor, lies between the | 


a decree made by the Sigeans two hundred and ſeventy- 
eight years before the Chriſtian æra; and enacts, 
amongſt other articles, the erecting in the temple an 
equeſtrian ftatue of king Antiochus on a pedeſtal of 
white marble, with an inſcription, in which his reli? 
gious regard for the temple is mentioned, and he is 
ſtyled the ſaviour of the people, The temple of 
Sigeum was of remote antiquity, if not coeval with 
the city, which. is ſaid to have been built from the 
ruins of Troy. 

The ruins of the ancient Tlium were ſought for in 


f 
vain in the time of Julius Cæſar. 


— — ctota teguntur 
Pergama dumetis: etiam periere ruinz, Lucan, 


Of the Troja Nova, which is ſuppoſed to have been 
built by Alexander the Great, or at leaſt much enlarged 
by him and Lyſimachus, there are ſome noble remains; 
but the ingenious Mr, Wood ftrongly contends, that 
this place muſt be at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
famous Ilium. This opinion he founds upon an ex- 
amiĩnation of the preſent ſtate of the Troad, compared 
with the topographical ſcenes, and ſome of the inci- 
dents in the Iliad. The preſent Troy, he obſerves, 
ſtands: upon the ſea; but this is not the Troy of 
Homer; for that was higher up, and looked towards 
the Helleſpont, not towards the Egean, He is certain 
that the Scamander is conſiderably changed from what 
it was in the days of Homer, The hot ſpring, ac- 
cording to the poet, was one of the ſources of this 
river: but it is now much lower than the preſent 
ſource, and has no communication with the Scamander. 


| The fountains whence the river took its riſe were, 


according to Homer, cloſe by the walls of the city : 
but the ground about the fountain, obſerved by Mr. 
Wood, is too ſteep and rugged for the ſituation of a 
city, Such a ſituation, he obſerves, cannot be made 
to accord with the purſuit of Hector, nor with many 
other incidents in the poem, The diſtance alſo of 
the preſent ſource from-the Helleſpont is too great ta 
admit of the actions of the day, For theſe reaſons, _ 
Mr. Wood fixes the ſituation of the city lower down 
than the ſprings of the Scamander; and he likewiſe 
ventures to cut off ſome miles from our ancient map: of 
the Trojan plain, upon a preſumption, ſupported by 
the natural hiſtory of the country, that a great part of 
the plain, which extends to the Helleſpont, has been 
produced ſince the time of Homer. 

It is not to be queſtioned, that in the eourſe of near 
three thouſand years, the T road, as well as other parts 
on the Ionian coaſt, has undergone great alterations; 
but it would perhaps be precipitate to determine thoſe 
alterations, from the diſſimilarity between the preſent | 
ſtate of this territory and the repreſentation. of it in 
Homer. Nothing is more probable, than that much 
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of the ſcenery in the Hiad exiſted only in the poet's 
imagination; and that this was the cafe, there ſeems | 
additional reafon to conclude, from the admired epiſode 

at the beginning of the twelfth book, intended to ob- 
viate the queſtion, why no 'ruins remained of the 
Grecian wall. This paſſage being fo pertinent to the 
3 in controverſy, deſerves to be quoted. 


ce This ſtood, while Hector and- Achilles rag'd, 
While ſacred Troy the warring hoſts engag'd; 
But when her ſons were ſlain, her city burn'd, 
And what ſurviv'd of Greece to Greece return'd; 
Then Neptune and Apollo ſhook the ſhore, 
And Ida's ſummits pour'd their wat'ry ſtore; 
Rheſus and Rhodius then unite their rills, 
Careſus roaring, down the ſtony hills, 
Eſepus, Granicus, with mingled force, 
And Xanthus, foaming from his fruitful ſource; 
And gulphy Simois, rolling to the main 
Helmets, and ſhields, and godlike heroes ſlain: 
Theſe turn'd by Phœbus from their wonted ways 
Delug'd the rampires nine continual days; 
The weight of waters ſaps the yielding wall, 
And to the ſea the floating bulwarks fall, 
Inceſſant cataracts the thund'rer pours, 
And half the ſkies deſcend in fluicy ſhow'rs; 
'The god of acean marching ſtern before, 
With his huge trident wounds the trembling ſhore, 
Vaſt ſtones and piles from their foundation heaves, 
And whelms the ſmoaky ruins in the waves, 
Now ſmooth'd with ſand, and levell'd by the flood, 
No fragment tells where once the ruin ſtood,” 


But whatever increaſe or change the plain may have 
received ſince: the fiege of Troy, the adjacent moun- 
tains could not eaſily be affected by the cauſe of any 
fuch alteration, We therefore find that mount Gar- 
garus, Cotylus, and Lectum, have only changed their 
names; and continue to make the ſame confpicuous 
figure, which diſtinguiſhed them in the Iliad, The 


deſcription given by Homer of .mount Ida likewiſe 


correſponds with its preſent ſtate; for its numerous 
ſummits are ſtill covered with pine-trees, and it 
abounds with fountains. . 
According to Mr, Wood's computation, the ancient 
kingdom of Priam includes in its circumference about 
five hundred Englith miles, 
hundred are a maritime tract, waſhed by the Propontis, 
Helleſpont, and Ægean ſeas, 
extent enjoy more natural advantages, 
is temperate and healthful ; 


The climate 


woods; and the plains, which are fertile, well watered, 


The country produces oil; and in ancient times ſome 
parts of it were famous for wine, There are mineral 


Waters, and hot baths, which the natives uſe for 


ſeveral diforders; and the mountains' contain mines, 
_ which prbbably might be wrought to advantage, 
That part of the territory in which Troy ſtood, 
preſents to the eye of the ſpectator an extenſive plain, 
. diverſified with a few barrows, and divided by the Sca- 
mander. This celebrated river ſprings from a rock in 
mount Ida; and dripping in a ſmall quantity down a ro- 


mantic woody cliff, it is ſoon joined by another ſtream, 
; : ' 6 { 


Of this above two 
Few ſpots” of equal | 


the hills are covered with 
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The whole length of its courſe, in a trait line, is 
computed to be about twenty-three miles; but far 
above this extent, if its numerous windings be included. 
Near Ene, a conſiderable village, it receives the Samoig, 
amidſt corn fields interſperſed with fine mulberry trees. 
At the times when the Scamander has been viſited by 
travellers, it was in its loweſt ſtate, with hardly water 


| ſuffictent to ſupport a continued current to the ſea, 


Te repreſented a ſuceeſſion of ſeveral ſmall ſtreams, 
produced from different fprings; all which were- ab- 
ſorbed in the gravelly channel, after a ſhort and 
languid courſe, In this ſituation it muſt have been 
on the march of the Perſians towards Greece, when 
we are told by Herodotus, that it was drank up by 
Xerxes's army, 

Bithynia, called by the Turks Beeſanguel, is bounded 
on the weſt by the Thracian Boſphorus, and a part of 
the Propontis ; on the ſouth by the river Rhyndacus 
and mount Olympus; on the north by the Euxine 
Sea; and on the eaſt by the ancient Paphlagonia. 
It was ſo rich and fruitful a country of old, as to be 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of Bithynia Dives; but, like all 
the provinces of the Turkiſh empire, it is now lefs 
The chief town is Pruſa or 
Prurſa, the capital of all the Turkiſh dominions in 
Aſia, ſituate at the foot of mount Olympus, in 29 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and 40 degrees 30 minutes of 
north latitude, It is about two miles in length, ſur- 
rounded by an antique wall, well peopled with Turks, 
Jews, and Grecian and Armenian Chriſtians, Here 
are thirty moſques, and ſeveral noble caravanſeras, 
with a grand beſeſtin or exchange. The town is well 
watered with rivulets deſcending from mount Olympus, 
and almoſt every houſe has its fountain. Here is the 
beſt manufacture of ſilk in the Turkiſh dominions, 
the raw ſilk being produced in the neighbourhood, 
They have alſo a manufaCture of tapeſtry; and a great 
quantity of excellent wine is made by the Chriſtian 
inhabitants. The grand ſeignior's palace at Pruſa is 
in a ruinous condition; but there are ſtill the tombs 
of the firſt Turkiſh emperors and their ſultanis, over 
which are erected little chapels covered with domes, 
Mount Olympus, in the neighbourhood, is. one of the 
higheſt mountains in Aſia Minor, barren towards the 
top, and covered with ſnow great part of the year; 
but the valleys near it are temperate, and produce 
great variety of fruit, 


— 


Within a mile of Pruſa are the celebrated baths of 


Calipſa, whither people reſort from the diftance of 
ſeveral hundred miles. The apartments are all paved 
and lined with marble, and the baths are ſupplied 
with water of different degrees of heat, Of the city 
of Pruſa, was the famous phyſician Aſclepiades. 
Nice, another town of this province, is ſituate near 
the lake of Aſchanea, or Aſcu, in 30 degrees 5 minutes 
of eaſt longitude, and 41 degrees of north latitude, 
It was anciently the metropolis of the country; and 
hither the emperor Conſtantine ſummoned the firſt 
general council, to conſider of the doctrine of the 
Arians, 
Chalcedon, or rather its ruins, lie nearly oppoſite 
to Conſtantinople, It was a Souriling city in the 
fourth 


—_— 
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fourth century, at which a fourth general council Was 
held. In ancient times, this place was called the 

tity of tbe blind, from the anſwer of the oracle to the 

Greeks who built Byzantium, ordering to look for a 

ſettlement oppoſite to the country of the blind, mean- 

ing the Chalcedonians, - who coming to the ſpot where 
Byzantium ftands, choſe a worſe ſittration on the other 
ſide. 

About eighty miles eaſt of 1 lies Nico- 

media, anciently a large city, and ſurnamed the Beau- 
tiful. It was famous not only under its own kings, 
but alſo under the Romans; and was the royal reſidence 


of Diocleſian, and of Conſtantine, 'while Conſtanti- 


nople was building. It is ſtill a populous town, of 
conſiderable trade, Their chief manufactures are 
filk, cotton, earthen ware, and glaſs. 


— 
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Of Syria, and Palefline, or the Holy Land. 


1 | I 7978 
YRIA is ſituate between 35 and 41 degrees of 


eaſt longitude, and between 31 and 37 degrees 


of north latitude. It is bounded on the north by 
Turcomania or Armenia, and Aladulia; on the weſt 
by the Levant Sea, and Cilicia or Caramania; on the 


ſouth by Arabia; and on the eaſt by the river Eu- 


phrates, which divides it from Diarbeck or. Meſopo- 
- tamia, Such are the boundaries of modern Syria; 
but che ancient kingdom of this name, which was 
governed by Seleucus and his ſucceſſors, extended as 
far eaſtward as Perſia. 

The country is at preſent divided into three govern- 
ments: namely, that of Aleppo, Tripoli, and Da- 
maſcus or Scham; each of which is ſubdivided into 
ſangiackſhips or inferior governments, commanded by 
their reſpeCtive baſhaws, under the governor. of. the 
province. 

Of thoſe ſeveral governments, the moſt northerly 
is the beglerbegſhip of Aleppo; the capital of which, 

bearing the fame name, is ſituate. in 37 degrees 40 
minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 36 degrees 30 minutes 
of north latitude, about ninety. miles eaſt of the Levant 
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reſide in the latter. The beglerbeg of 8 com- 
mands all the country between the Levant and the 
river Euphrates; but the governor of the ele is in- 
dependent of his juriſdiction. 1 

The ſoil in the neighbourhood of the city Facts 
good crops of wheat and barley, Olive- trees and 
capers are very frequent ; but the graſs being burnt up 
in the fair ſeaſon, there is a deficiency of paſture, 6 

The port-town to Aleppo is Scanderoon, ſituate on 
the Levant, in 37 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
36 degrees 15 minutes of north Jatitud?, It had 
anciently the name of Alexandretta, and is ſuppoſed 
to have been built by Alexander the Great, It is at 


preſent inhabited chiefly by ſeamen ; the inſalubrity of 


the air, cauſed by the ſalt-marſhes in the neighbour- 


| hood, rendering it a diſagreeable reſidence to thoſe 


who are under no neceſſity of following an employ- 
ment in the town, 

When any veſſel arrives at Scanderoon, the factors 
immediately ſend advice of it to Aleppo, by pigeons, 
bred at the latter of thoſe towns, and which fly home 
in about five hours, though the diſtance between the 
two places is almoſt ninety miles. | 
Thirty miles ſouth of Scanderoon, lie the ruins of 
Antioch, once the capital of Syria, Here the profeſſors 
of the doctrine of Chriſt firſt received the name of 
Chriſtians: hence in the middle ages it was dignified 
with the name of Theopolis, or the city of God. 

Tripoli Aſiatic is ſituate on the Levant, in 36 degrees 
15 minutes eaſt longitude, and 34 degrees 3o minutes 
north latitude, about a hundred miles ſouth of Scan- 
deroon, It was the capital of that part of Syria, 


called anciently Phœnicia, the people of which excelled 


ſo much in navigation and other arts in the earlieſt 
ages, and ſettled colonies in the remoteſt parts of 
Europe and Africa; and is at preſent the chief town 
of one of the diviſions of Syria, and the ſeat of the 
viceroy, It is rather a road than a harbour, there 
being very little ſecurity for the ſhipping which lies 
here. There are however ſix ſquare towers built 
along the ſhore, to protect the place from pirates; but 
not provided either with arms or ammunition. It 
ſtands at the foot of mount Libanus, whence a 
rivulet runs through the gardens, which abound in 


ſea: this city ſtands on four eminences, in the middle - orange and mulberry trees. A be ſilk manu- 


of a ſpacious plain. It is of an oval figure, about 


three miles in circumference, ſurrounded by a ſtone 


wall, and having a caſtle in the center, on the higheſt 
eminence. The town is better built than moſt of 
thoſe in Turky, and contains many moſques, cara- 
vanſeras, bagnios, fountains, and reſervoirs of water. 
It is environed with fine gardens, vineyards, and 
orchards of apples, oranges, lemons, cherries, and 
other fruits. Hardly any town in the dominions of 
the grand ſeignior carries on a more flouriſhing trade, 
Here moſt of the maritime powers in Europe have 
their conſuls and factors. The articles of commerce 
are chiefly ſilks, carpets, mohair yarn, ſhagreen, 
Turky leather, cotton, and other produce of Perſia 
and Turky. 


ſacture is eſtabliſhed in the town. + 
Twenty miles: ſouth of Tripoli are the ruins ; of 
Botrys, ſaid to have been built by Saturn; and twelve 
miles farther lie thoſe of Byblus, famous for a temple 
of Apollo, who is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been 
born at this place. It was formerly a town of great 
extent and magnificence, but at preſent very incon- 
ſiderable. It is encompaſſed with a dry ditch, a wall, 
and ſquare towers, forty yards diſtant from each other. 
Near this town is the river Adonis, called by the 
Turks, Ibrahim Baſa, famous in the poets. for the 
metamorphoſis of a beautiful ſhepherd youth, the 
favourite of Venus, who was killed by a-wild boar. 
Here the women annually lamented his unhappy fate, 


It is computed, that in the city and | when in flood-time, the river was tinged with a red 


ſuburbs, there are not leſs than two hundred thouſand | earth, a phenomenon which they imagined to be pro- 


ſouls ; of which forty N are Chriſtians, WhO 
HY g.-: | 


duced by an hæmorrhage from his wounds, 
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A little farther ſouth is the river Licus, otherwiſe 
Canis, called by the Turks, Nahor Kelp, It is ſaid 
to have received its name from an oracular image, in 
form of a dog, which in ancient times was here wor- 
ſhipped. The body of this idol is pointed out to 
ſtrangers, lying with its heels upwards in the water. 
Not far thence, on the river Beroote, is a moſque, 
formerly a chapel ſacred to St. George, who, accord- 
ing to tradition, killed the dragon at this place. 
ſpot was anciently named Berytus, from which the 
idol Baal Berith is ſuppoſed to have had its name. It 
had afterwards many privileges conferred on it by 
Auguſtus, with the name of Julia Felix, At preſent, 
however, it retains nothing of its ancient felicity, 
except the ſituation, in which reſpect it is very happy, 
On the ſame coaſt, about ſeventy miles ſouth of 
Tripoli, ſtands Sidon, or Sayd, the mother of Tyre, 
and the firſt city that attempted a foreign trade by ſea, 
It was famous for its manufacture of glaſs, and of fine 
linen, The Sidonians are ſaid to have been the inventors 

of arithmetic and aſtronomy. That they were much 
eſteemed for their ingenuity, is evident from the epithet 
Iloaxubardance, given them by Homer; and this cha- 
racer is confirmed by the teſtimony of Solomon. 


Moſchus, the ancient atomical philoſopher, who lived 


before the war of Troy, was a native of this city, It is 
at preſent a ſangiacſhip, and governed by a Turkiſh 
baſhaw, ſubject to the beglerbeg of Tripoli, The 
town is ſtill well peopled, and about it are magnificent 
ruins, which diſcover its ancient grandeur, 

Near Sidon is a ruined village, ſuppoſed to be the 
ancient Sarepta, famous for having been the habita- 
tion of the prophet Elijah. It conſiſts of a few houſes 
lying ſcattered on the top of -a mountain, half a mile 
from the ſea. 


About an hour's journey farther ſouth, we come to 


the ruins of Tyre, not that which was deſtroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, but the city built on an iſland ad- 


jacent to the coaſt, and which Alexander could not 


take till he had thrown up a mole or cauſey, to faci- 


litate the operations of the ſiege, The iſland is covered 


with ſand, and was formerly ſurrounded by a wall, 
ſtanding upon the utmoſt boundaries of the ſea, In 
its natural ſtate it ſeems to have been of a circular figure, 
with an area of about forty acres. The foundations 
of the wall yet remain. 


Acra, lying in the neighbourhood of mount Carmel. 
During the. Cruſades, the poſſeſſion of this town was 
long diſputed by the Chriſtians and Saracens, In the 


year 1191, it was taken from the latter by Richard I. king 


of England, and Philip king of France, who gave it to 
the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, in whoſe hands 
it remained a hundred years, when it was retaken by 
the Saracens, and almoſt entirely deſtroyed, The fate 
of this town is rendered memorable by an act of ſin- 
gular reſolution, with which it was accompanied. 
A number of beautiful young nuns, terrified at the 
proſpect of being expoſed to the brutal luſt of the 
licentious infidels, determined to avoid the violation 
of their chaſtity, by rendering themſelves objects of 
averſion. With this view they cut off their noſes, 
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| and mangled their faces in a ſhocking manner, The 
Saracens, inflamed with reſentment at a ſpectacle which 
diſappointed the gratification of their appetites, imme- - 
diately put them all to the ſword, 

Proceeding farther, we arrive at mount Hermon, 
remarkable for the dews which fall upon it heavily in 


the night; and beyond it mount Tabor, one of the 


moſt beautiful mountains in the world, both in itſelf, 
and in the proſpect it affords, Seen on the eaſt and 
welt ſides, it exactly reſembles a ſugar-loaf; but on 
rhe north and ſouth ſides, it appears of an oval figure, 
ſurrounded with a deep valley, that ſeparates it from 
other mountains, which it overtops. To the north- 
eaſt, the eaſt, and ſouth-eaſt, it commands a proſpect 
of the plain of Galilee; and to the ſouth and ſouth- 
weſt, that of the incomparably beautiful plain of Eſ- 
drelon. Quite round, the mountain riſes equally high 
and ſteep; and appears green on every ſide; having 
on the ſummit an oval plain, about three miles in 
compaſs. Whether this- was the high mountain on 
which our Saviour's transfiguration happened, though 
affirmed by the generality, is however . by 
ſome writers. 0 

Samaria ſtands upon an oval mount, over-looking 
a fruitful valley, with a circle of hills at a diſtance, 
On the north ſide is a large ſquare piazza, ſuppoſed 
to have been part of a church erected by St. Helen, 
in honour of St. John the Baptiſt, who was here im- 
priſoned and beheaded. 

Five miles beyond Samaria lies Naploſa, the modern 
name of Sychem or Sychar; ſituated in a nar- 
row valley, with mount Gerizim on the ſouth, 
and on the north, mount Abel, The town is 
well peopled, but meanly built; conſiſting of two 
ſtreets lying parallel to each other; and is the ſeat of 
a Turkiſh baſhaw, In the neighbourhood of this 
place is Jacob's well, uſually viſited by travellers, 
It is covered with an old vault, upon the mouth of 
which is laid a flat ſtone, 

Jeruſalem, ftill reckoned the capital of the Holy 
Land, ſtands on a mountain about thirty miles eaſt of 
the Levant, in 36 degrees of | eaſt longitude, and 
32 degrees of north latitude. Its ſituation is altered 
from what it was at the crucifixion of our Saviour: 
for mount Calvary then lay without the walls, and 


mount Sion. within, near the center; but the latter 
Twenty miles ſouthward of T yre is the city of 


is now excluded, and the former become the moſt 
central part of the city. At preſent this capital is 
not more than three miles in circumference, the 
buildings mean, and thinly inhabited; the chief em= 
ployment of thoſe who reſide in it, being to accom= 
modate the pilgrims who reſort hither with lodging 
and proviſions. The grandeſt building is the church 
of the ſepulchre, in which almoſt every Chriſtian 
nation has a chapel, This ſtructure is about a hundred 
paces in length and fixty in breadth, It is lighted 
by an open dome or cupola on the middle of the roof, 
directly under which is the grand ſepulchre. There 
are alſo in this church twelve or thirteen places, con- 
ſecrated on account of ſome particular actions per- 
formed in them, relative to the death and reſurrection 
of Chriſt; the former of which events is here annually 
=... ſolem- 
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ſolemnized on Good Friday, by the friars, with 

great ſuperſtition and ceremony. A baſhaw and a good 

garriſon is kept there by the Turks, to protect the 

pilgrims from the Arabs, who poſſeſs the adjacent 

country. The walls and fortifications are very an- 

tique, having old ſquare towers inſtead of baſtions; 

but as the Arabs are deſtitute of artillery, the defence 
proves ſufficient. 

When the pilgrims arrive near the gates of Jeruſa- 
lem, the fathers of the Latin convent ſend their drug- 
german or interpreter, with ſome others, to meet 
them, and bring them to their cloiſter, where they 
are hoſpitably entertained, their feet waſhed, and an 
apartment allotted for their uſe. A torch is then 
given to each pilgrim, and they go in proceſſion round 
the cloifter, ſinging Te Deum for their ſafe arrival at 


the holy city. 


Without the wall are ſome Wen hewn out of 
the ſolid rock, and called the ſepulchres of the kings; 
but on what account they have received this name, it 
is difficult to determine; no kings, either of Iſrael or 
Judah, being mentioned in Scripture as interred here. 
They appear, however, to have been receptacles for the 
dead, formed at vaſt expence, and with infinite labour, 
They are approached on the eaſt fide, through an 
entrance, which leads into an open court about forty 
paces ſquare, On the ſouth ſide of the court is a 
portico, nine paces long, and four broad, with a kind 
of architrave, and ornamented with ſculptures of fruits 


and flowers, ftill diſcernible, though injured by the 


ravages of years, At the end of the portico on the 
left hand, is the deſcent into the ſepulchres, which 
conſiſt of ſeven apartments, one within another, all cut 
out of the ſolid rock; each about eight yards ſquare, 
except the two innermoſt, which are deeper, by the 


additional deſcent of fix or ſeven ſteps. In all the 


fix interior apartments, were coffins of ſtone, placed 
in niches in the ſides. They had been at firſt carved 
with foliage, and covered with handſome lids; but 
moſt of them are now defaced and broken, There 
has been in each room a channel, for the purpoſe of 
carrying off the water, which diſtilled from the N | 
by the exhalation of the vapours, 

To the ſubterraneous paſſages one door only remains, 
which is formed in the manner of wainſcot, of one 
ſtone, fitted with hinges of the ſame material. 

Between thoſe ſepulchres and the city, a dungeon is 
pointed out, in which the prophet Jeremiah is ſaid to 
have been impriſoned, 

Crofling the valley of Jehoſaphat, and part -of 
mount Olivet, we arrive in half an hour at Bethany; 
the firſt houſe in which village is ſuppoſed to have be- 
longed to Lazarus; and near it is ſhewn the ſepulchre, 
where he is ſaid to have been raiſed from the dead. 
It is a ſmall apartment, entered through one of larger 
dimenſions, the deſcent to the latter of which is by 
twenty-five ſteps, 

The mountain, in the deſart, on which our Saviour is 

ſaid to have been tempted, is approached by an intricate 

road, variegated, on each ſide, with hills and dales, and 

though atpreſent extremely barren, has the appearance of 
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being formerly eultivated. The whole proſpect is diſmal, 


preſenting nothing but rocky mountains and frightful 
chaſms, that appear to have been ws. effect of ſome 
horrid convulſion of nature, 

Turning into the plain of Jericho, we ſoon arrive 
at the fountain of Eliſha, which that prophet purged 
of its brackiſhneſs, at the requeſt of the neighbouring 
inhabitants, The water falls into a large baſon, 
whence it is diffuſed over the fields, which it endows 
with great fertility. The village of Jericho is at 
preſent a wretched habitation of Arabs. 

On the way towards Jordan, we paſs over a plain, 
| producing nothing but ſamphire and other marine plants. 
In many places that appear to haye been once covered 
with water, there remain ſtrong incruſtations of ſalt, 
with which the ſoil ſeemed to be every. where impreg- 
nated, | 

The length of the Dead Sea, which may be more 
properly called a lake, is twenty four leagues, and the 
breadth fix or ſeven, To the eaſt and welt it is bounded 
by mountains of a ſtupendous height, covered with a 
ſulpuhreous kind of ſtone, The tradition of birds drop» 
ping down dead in flying over this expanſe of water, is 
entirely groundleſs; and from oyſter and other ſhells 
on the ſhore, there is reaſon to think that it produces 
ſome fiſh, When the waters are low, it is ſaid that a 
few relics may be diſcovered of thoſe cities, which 

were deftroyed by fire from heaven. 

Pafling the famous valley, where an angel deſtroyed 
in one night the beſt part of the army of Sennacherib, 
we come to a village in which it is ſaid that no Turk 
can ſurvive above two years. Whether the report be 
true or falſe, no Turk chooſes to bring it to the teſt of 
experiment, and therefore the Chriſtians enjoy the 
place entirely to themſelves. 

Farther on lies a village called St. Philip, where af- 
cending a ſteep hill, we arrive at the wilderneſs of St. 
John, which, though rocky and mountainous, is well 
cultivated, and produces plenty of corn, grapes, and 
olives, After an hour's travelling, we reach the cave 


and fountain, where it is ſaid that John the Baptiſt 


practiſed the auſterities related of him. Near the 
cave are ſome old locuſt-trees, much reyered by the 
pilgrims, 

About fix miles ſouth of Jeruſalem is ſituate Beth · 


| lehem, once an elegant city, but now a poor village, 


Hither the Chriſtian pilgrims much reſort, as the 
place of our Saviour's nativity. Near. this place re- 
main the pools and fountains, which ſtood in the gar- 
dens of Solomon, that are ſaid to have been his delight, 
Damaſcus or Scham, the capital of the ſouth diviſion 
of Syria, is ſituate in 37 degrees 20 minutes of eaſt 
longitude, and in 33 degrees 15 minutes of north lati- 


tude, It ſtands in a fruitful extenſive plain, encom- 


paſſed with gardens, well watered, which ſtretch 
ſeveral miles, and ſurrounded by mountains at a 
diſtance, The town is about two miles in length, and 
the ſtreets narrow. The houſes are built of ſun- burnt 
brick, on. which account, when there is the leaſt rain, 
the ſtreets are covered with deep mud. The gates and 
doors, however, are beautifully inlaid with marble; 
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the buildings exhibiting to the view a ſtriking con- 


traſt 'of grandeur 'and meanneſs united, Each houſe 
is generally built in the form of a ſquare court; in 
the middle of which are artificial fountains, decorated 
with marble baſons, The cielings and pannels of 
the apartments, after the Turkiſh manner, are richly 
painted and gilded. There are in the town a great number 
of magnificent moſques or temples, one of which had 
formerly been a Chriftian church, dedicated to St. 

John the Baptiſt. 
granite marble, and encompaſſed by piazzas or cloiſters. 

The town has a briſk trade and ſeveral valuable manu- 
fatures, particularly the branching ſattins, uſually 
called damaſks. Their ſword=blades, and all forts of 
cutlery-ware, are likewiſe in great reputation, the 
water of the place being very proper for tempering 
iron and ſteel. Nor is their traffic leſs conſiderable 
in raw, as well as wrought filks, wine, prunes, with 
other dried fruits, and ſoap, + Near the city is a beau- 
tiful meadow, called the Ager Damaſcenus, of the 
Earth of which wy have a r chat Adam Was 
made. 

The Turks of Damaſcus treat che Chriſtians with 
great contempt, and amongſt other marks of indignity, 
will not ſuffer them to ride on horſeback, but upon 
aſſes. Thoſe animals however are much more nimble 
than with us. A fellow runs after them, who pricks 
the aſs with a goad, ſo that the traveller requires 
neither whip nor ſpur. | | 


Jaffa, or Joppa, is fituate on an eminence cloſe to- 


the Levant, about thirty miles weſt of Jeruſalem, It 
was the only port belonging to Paleſtine, but the 
bort is ſo choaked up at preſent, that no ſhip of 
any great burden can enter it J neither is it populous 
or well built. | 
| Gaza! is the moſt wacher town in Paleſtine, ſituate 
near the Levant, in 35 degrees of eaſt longitude, 
and 31 degrees 20 minutes of north latitude, | Tt was 
formerly a very ſtrong place, and the poſſefion of it 
much diſputed by the Egyptians and Syrians ; but as 
both thoſe kingdoms are now under the dominion of 


the Turks, the fortifications, as well as the "OY, 


are in a ruinous condition. 


"© H A . IV 
. 4 Of. Palnyra, . 


n E ash of this celebrated city is not 
preciſely determined by geographers, ſome placing 
it in Syria, and others in Arabia; but the moſt general 
opinion is, that it was comp fcbefdter in the former. 
It lies in 39 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 33 of 
north latitude, two hundred miles ſouth- eaſt of Aleppo. 


Its territory is encloſed for a large extent on every 


fide by ſands, but within this circular boundary it 
was extremely fertile in ancient times, and celebrated 
for the purity of its waters, 

© The origin of the city of Palmyra has been no leſs 
diſputed than its ſituation, In the Arabic tranſlation | 
of the Chronicles, it is mentioned' as ſubſiſting before 
the days of Solbitiot; but John of Antioch, ſur- 
named Malala, informs us that it was built by that | 


It is ſupported by lofty pillars of | 
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monarch, on the very ſpot where his father ſlew the 
Philiſtine chief, and in honour of that memorable 
action, Abul Farai ventures even to fix the year of its 
foundation. But leaving thoſe and other accounts of 
the earlier ſtate of Palmyra as fabulous, we ſhall 
proceed to what has been delivered concerning it upon 
more reſpectable authority. 

We find in the ninth chapter of the firſt wk of 
Kings, and the eighth of the ſecond of Chronicles, 
that Solomon erected a city in the wilderneſs; and 
called it Tadmor, According to Joſephus, the Greeks 
and Romans afterwards diſtinguiſhed the place by the . 
name of Palmyra, whilſt the Syrians continued to 
give it the former appellation, This is confirmed by 
St, Jerom; and the country Arabs, even at this time, 
call it by the ancient name, But though Palmyra 
may have been originally founded by Solomon, it is 
probable that the ruins now exiſting are thoſe of edi- 
fices Which have been built at a later period, We 
are told by John of Antioch, that Nebuchadnezzar 
deſtroyed this city, in his march to the ſiege of Jeru- 
falem. Beſides, it is hardly to be imagined, that 
ſuch elegant ſtructures could be prior to the footing 
of the Greeks in Syria; and the improbability of ſuch 
a fact being admitted, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed that 


| Xenophon has taken no notice of it in his retreat of 


Cyrus the younger, though he is very exact in de- 
ſcribing the deſart; or that it is not mentioned in the 
account of the march of Alexander to the Euphrates, 
It is however extraordinary, that no mention is made 
of ſo ſplendid a city, even when Pompey reduced. Syria 
to a Roman province, and when a taſte for the polite 
arts began to be ſo prevalent, that architecture, 
painting, and ſculpture, were objects not unworthy 
the attention of a Roman general, The name of 
Palmyra is not admitted to a place in hiſtory, till 
Appian, in the fifth book of his civil wars, ſpeaks of 
Mark Antony as attempting to plunder it; though 
it appears, that at this time, the riches and trade of 
the Palmyrenes muſt have been of ſome ſtanding, 
Forty years afterwards, as we find by their inſcriptions, - 
they ran into expences and luxuries which could not 
be ſupported without conſiderable ſources of wealth, 
The only ancient account of this place extant is 


| 5 tranſmitted by Pliny, who, though he has collected 
the moſt ſtriking circumſtances concerning it, yet 


| omits to mention the buildings. © The city of Pal- 
myra, fays he, i is nobly ſituated, the ſoil is rich, and 
it is pleaſantly-watercd, It is on all ſides ſurrounded 
by a vaſt fandy deſart, which totally ſeparates it from 
the reſt of the world, and has preſerved its inde- 
pendence between the two great empires of Rome and 
Parthia ; their firſt care, when at war, being to engage 
it in-their intereſt. It is diſtant from the Parthian 
Seleucia on the Tigris three hundred and thirty- -ſeven 
miles; ; from the bighef part of the Mediterranean 
two hundred and three; and a hundred and ſeventy- 
fix from Damaſcus,” All thoſe circumſtances, Mr. 
Wood obſerves, ſtrongly characterize Palmyra, its 
ſituation being very fine, having a ridge of hills to 
the weſt, and to the eaſt an extenſive plain, On 


the hills formerly ſtood many ſepulchral monuments, 
ſome 
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ſome of which are yet to be ſeen, inſpiring the beholder 
with awe and veneration. 

The ſoil about the town is til! rich, the might be 
cultivated with little pains; but the ſtreams which 
watered it are now loſt in the ſand, by not lining 
with ſtone, as formerly, the channel through which 
it is conveyed, Though the. palm-tree, which will 
flouriſh in the dryeſt ſoil, once perhaps covered thoſe 
hills and great part of the deſart, none of them are 
now to be found here, nor more than one fig-tree; 
though the merchants who travelled hither in 1691, 
from Aleppo, ſaw ſeveral; and Albufedah mentions 
both the palm and fig as common at Palmyra, | 

Mr. Wood is of opinion, that among the remains 
of Palmyra, the ruins of two different periods of an- 
tiquity may be eaſily diſcerned; the older owing its 
diſſolution to time, and the other bearing marks of 
violence, The inſcriptions here,' for the moſt part 
either honorary” or ſepulchral, are badly executed; 
the names are generally in Palmyrene characters, and 
the lateſt have Roman prænomina. From them it is 
evident that one of the buildings was ſtanding before 
the birth of Chriſt; nor any of them ſo modern as 


the deſtruction of. the city by Aurelian, except one | 


in Latin, which mentions Dioclefian, 
The information reſpecting the hiſtory of this place, 


which can be obtained from the inſcriptions, cameos, 


intaglios, or medals found here, is very trifling, Of 
the latter have been found only a few Roman, in 


braſs, of the lower empire, The moſt perfect piece 


of antiquity is a mauſoleum, now almoſt one thouſand 
eight hundred years old; the floors and ftairs of 
which are ſtill entire, though the building conſiſts of 
five ſtories. An inſcription upon it, yet legible, in- 
forms us, that it was built by Jamblicus, ſon of 
Mocimus, as a burial-place for himſelf and his family, 
in the year 314. This date being relative to the zra 
of Seleucus, anſwers to the third year of the Chriſtan 


_ epoch, 


The walls which ſurround this city, were flanked 
with ſquare towers; in many parts, particularly on 
the ſouth-eaſt, nothing of them exiſts; and, from 
the beſt calculation that Mr. Wood could make, he 
imagines their circuit has not been leſs than three 
Engliſh miles, But as Palmyra, in its flouriſhing 
Rate, muſt have been of greater extent, he thinks it 


not improbable that the old city covered a neighbour- | 


Ing piece of ground, ten miles in circumference; in 
every ſpot of which, the Arabs ſay, that ruins are 
turned up in digging. For this reaſon, he ſuppoſes 
that the walls incloſe only that part of Palmyra which 
was occupied with public buildings; and were fortified, 
if not erected, by Juſtinian, who judged this a 


proper place to ſtem the furious progreſs of the 
Saracens. 


By cloſely inſpecting this wall, it appears chat two 
or three of the flanking towers on the north-eaſt were 
formerly ſepulchral monuments; which affords ſome 
proof that the walls were erected poſterior to the monu- 
ments, and the works of a Chriſtian æra; for the pagan 
religion would have condemned the metamorphoſis as 


1 88225 Beſides the Greeks and Romans always | 
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buried without the walls of their cities; and the 
ſame cuſtom was religiouſly obſerved over all the 
Fat. 

On the top of one of the higheſt rocky hills, north- 
eaſt of the ruins of Palmyra, is an old caſtle, the 
aſcent to which is ſteep and rugged, It is a mean 
ſtructure, not ſo old as the time of Juſtinian, and 
unworthy of even the Mamalukes. Round it is cut 
a ditch, which cannot be paſſed without difficulty, 
the draw=-bridge being broken down. In the rock is- 
a deep hole, intended perhaps for a well, but now 
dry, | | 
The remains of one building at Palmyra are ex- 
tremely magnificent; and this Mr, Wood ſuppoſes to 
have been the temple of the Sun, which being much 
damaged by the Roman ſoldiers, when Aurelian took 
the city, that emperor ordered, for the expence of re- 
pairing it, three hundred pounds weight of gold from 
the treaſures of Zenobia; with one thouſand eight 
hundred pounds weight of filver, levied upon the 
people, beſides the jewels of the crown. The ſoli- 
dity and height of the walls of its court tempted the 
Turks to convert it into a place of ſtrength; and 
therefore on the north-eaſt, and ſouth, they ſtopped 
up the windows, dug a ditch to the weſt, and demo- 
liſhed the portico of the grand entrance; building in 
its place a ſquare tower to flank that fide, The court 
is paved with broad ſtones, but ſo covered with 
rubbiſh as to be perceptible only in a few places, 
Neither are any ſtairs to be ſeen, by which it could 
communicate with any other part of the building. 

In the deſart, three or four miles ſouth-eaſt of the 
ruins of Palmyra, lies the valley of ſalt, whence 
Damaſcus and the neighbouring towns are ſupplied 
with that commodity. This is ſuppoſed to be the 
place in which David ſmote the Syrians, The 
ground, to a conſiderable depth, is impregnated with 
ſalt, which they obtain by forming trenches, where 
the rain-water lodging, diſſolves the ſaline particles 
which tranſude from the earth, get 

The moſt remarkable figure which Palmyra makes 
in hiſtory, was in the reign of Gallienus, when the 
glory of the Roman arms was obſcured in the Eaſt, 
under the indolent adminiſtration of that prince, At 
this juncture Odenathus, a native of Palmyra, col- 
lecting the remains ef the vanquiſhed Romans in Syria, 
led them againſt Sapor king of Perſia, whom he routed, 
and advanced with his victorious army as far as Cteſi- 
phon, the capital of the empire. On his return from 
this expedition, in which he not only acquired vaſt 
riches, but renown and popularity, he was unani- 
| mouſly declared Auguſtus, and copartner of the empire 
with Gallienus, After a ſeries of warlike atchieve- 


ments, however, he was treacherouſly ſlain, as is 


ſuppoſed, by his kinſman Mzonius, Of his family, 


or the more early part of his life, hiſtory ſupplies us 


with no particulars; but is agreed that, he was a man 
of great abilities and excellent qualifications. Liba- 
nius mentions an oration written in his praiſe by 
Longinus, which is loſt; and Pollio affirms, that had 
he not engaged in the Roman intereſt, it muſt at that 
time have been entirely ruined in the Eaſt, Of his 

extra- 
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extraordinary merit we need no other teſtimony, than that 
from a private ſtation he obtained in marriage Zenobia, 
queen of Palmyra, one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed female 
_charaQters in hiſtory, either ancient or modern, She 
claimed her deſcent from the Macedonian kings of 
Egypt, equalled in beauty her anceſtor Cleopatra, 
and far ſurpaſſed that princeſs in chaſtity and valour. 
She was eſteemed the moſt lovely, as well as the 
greateſt of her ſex, She was of a dark complexion 
(for in ſpeaking of a lady, as a celebrated writer 
obſerves, thoſe trifles become important); her teeth 
were of a pearly whiteneſs, and her large black eyes 
ſparkled with uncommon fire, tempered by the moſt 
attractive ſweetneſs, Her voice was ſtrong and har- 
monious. Her manly underitanding was ſtrengthened 
and adorned by ſtudy. She was not ignorant of the 
Latin tongue, but poſſeſſed in equal perfection the 
Greek, the Syriac, and the Egyptian Ianguages. 
She had drawn up for her own uſe an epitome of 
oriental hiſtory, and familiarly compared the beauties 
of Homer and Plato, under the tuition of the great 
Longinus, She was converſant even in the art of 
war; and Aurelian attributes to her the victories of 
her huſband over the Perſians, xy 

At the death of Odonathus, this accompliſhed hero- 
ine aſſumed the reins of government, and renouncing 
the alliance with Rome, attacked and totally routed 
Heraclius the Roman general, wno was ſent againſt 
the Perſians, This victory left her in quiet poſſeſſion 


of Syria and Meſopotamia, Her ambition however 


not being gratified by this event, ſhe aſſerted a here- 
ditary right to the dominion of Egypt, as being. de- 
ſcended from Ptolemy ; and having ſecured a ſtrong party 
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officer, who defeating the Egyptian army, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the province, which he left under a guard 
of five thouſand men, and returned to Palmyra. 

After this conqueſt, Zenobia added to her dominions 
the beſt part of Aſia Minor; till the emperor Aurelian 
defeated her army in two battles, and forced her to 
take ſhelter within the walls of her capital, 

The garriſon obſtinately refuſing to ſurrender, and 
being reduced to great extremity, it was reſolved that 
they ſhould apply to their allies. the Perſians, in the 
moſt preſſing manner, for ſuccour. This important 
embaſſy the queen undertook to perform, and mount- 
ing a dromedary, ſet out for Perſia; but was made 
priſoner by a party of Aurelian's horſe, diſpatched for 
that purpoſe, as ſhe was about to croſs the Euphrates. 


| The city ſoon after ſurrendered to the emperor, who 


ſpared the inhabitants, but carried off the beſt part of 
their riches, leaving behind him a garriſon of fix 
hundred men; till, on a revolt of the citizens in a 
few years, the town was deſtroyed, 

The valour and magnanimity which this celebrated 
queen had before diſcovered, appear 'to have entirely 
forſaken her under the preſſure of adverſe fortune, 
and ſhe ſacrificed to the reſentment of the emperor 
the moſt faithful adherents to her cauſe, Among 
thoſe was the renowned Longinus, who met his fate 
with an intrepidity that throws additional luſtre 
round his character. After ſuffering the' mortification 
to grace a Roman triumph, Zenobia married, and 
had children at Conche, on the road from Rome to 
the ancient Tibur, where the emperor aſſigned ſome 


lands for her maintenance; and the remains of her 


villa are at this day ſhewn to travellers, 


there in her fayour, ſhe ſent hither Zabdas, a gallant | 
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UITTING the continent of Afia, we arrive 

in that of Africa, another of the great diviſions 

into which the terraqueous globe is diſtinguiſhed, and 
which may naturally be confidered as the ſecond in 
the order of deſcription, not only on account of its 
proximity to the former, but of the early period when 
it appears to have received its firſt inhabitants. This 
peninſular quarter of the world is bounded on the 
north by the Mediterranean Sea, which ſeparates it 
from Europe; on the eaſt by the Iſthmus of Suez, 
the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean; by the great 
Southern Ocean on the ſouth; and by the Atlantic 


Ocean on the weſt, It is ſituate between 50 degrees 


of caſt, and 18 degrees of weſt longitude, and between 


35 degrees of ſouth, and 37 degrees of north latitude 3 


E . * 


* 


Of the fituation— river Nile=—produce— perſons of the, 


Egyptians—dreſs—ſalutations— method of travelling 
m—bouſes. 


GYPT, the north-eaſt diviſion of Africa, is 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ; 
on the eaſt by the Red Sea, and the iſthmus of Suez; 
on the ſouth by Abyflinia; and on the weft by the 
Deſarts of Barca, and the ancient Lybia. It is 
fituate between 30 and 36 degrees of eaſt longitude, 
and between 21 and 31 degrees of north latitude ; 
being about fix hundred miles long, and*a hundred 
and fifty broad. 
This country was thrown by the ancients into three 
grand diviſions, namely, that of the Upper, the Middle, 


and the Lower Egypt; or the Thebais, Heptanomis, | 


and Delta, At preſent, it is divided into the Higher 
and Lower, conſidered with reſpe& to the courſe of 
the Nile, 

This celebrated river is one of the moſt remarkable 
objects in Egypt, and to account for its ſource, and 


periodical overflowing, was a problem which baffled 


the utmoſt inveſtigation of the ancients, It is now, 
however, found to iſſue from the mountains in Abyſſinia, 
in 12 degrees of north latitude. It runs generally 
from ſouth to north, through Abyſſinia into Egypt, 
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extending upwards of four thouſand three hundred 
miles in length, and four thouſand in breadth. | 

Africa is uſually diſtinguiſhed into nine diviſions, 
viz, Egypt; Abyſſinia, comprehending Nubia _ 
the coaſt of Abez, with Anian, on the north-eaſt; 
Zanguebar, comprehending Sofala and Terra de Natal 
on the ſouth-eaſt; Caffraria, or the country of the 
Hottentots, on the ſouth ; Monomotapa and Monomugi, 
inland countries, ſurrounded by Zanguebar, Caffraria, 
and Matamen ; Benguela, Angola, Congo, and Beain, 
on the ſouth-weſt; Guinea, Proper Negro-land, Zaara, 
and Biledulgerid on the weſt ; Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Barca, uſually ſtyled the coaſt of Bar- 
bary; the remaining diviſion conſiſts of the iſlands of 
Madagaſcar, Balmandel, &c, 


Ry 


and then continues its courſe in one ſtream, till it 
comes below Cairo, to the Delta, where it divides; 
one branch diſcharging itſelf into the Mediterranean 
at Damietta, and the other at Roſetta, a hundred miles 
farther weſt, Ancient writers have deſcribed the 


| upper part of this river, as interſected by cataracts of 


a ſtupendous height; but upon more accurate enquiry, 
thoſe accounts appear to have been greatly exaggerated, 
The channel is croſſed in three places by rocks of 
granite, over which the Nile falling, forms three 
cataracts, The firſt is about three foot deep; the 
ſecond a little lower, is about ſeven or eight foot; 
and the third is ſuppoſed to be only a few foot more. 
Such are the cataracts, formerly called catadupes, 
which have been repreſented as making ſo hideous 
a noiſe, that thoſe who inhabited in the neighbour= 


| hood were rendered deaf by the ſound, 


The Nile generally begins to overflow in May or 
June, and the inundation increaſes for four. or five 
months, during which time the waters are turbid, 
and of a colour either green or inclining tored, There 
are great rejoicings every year when the river riſes to 
a Certain height, their future harveſt depending upon 
it, The juſt height of the inundation, according to 
Pliny, is fixteen cubits; when it riſes to twelve or 
thirteen, a famine is expected; and when on the 
contrary it exceeds ſixteen, the inundation is conſidered 
as dangerous, To aſcertain the proper height of this 

annual 
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annual deluge, oppoſite to Old Cairo, ſtands a pillar 
divided into picks, a meaſure about the length of two 
foot. Here officers appointed for the purpoſe con- 
ſtantly attend, when the waters have riſen to a con- 
ſiderable height, who give notice two or three times 
in the day, of the exact degree of inundation to the 
cryers, by whom it is immediately publiſhed in their 
reſpective diviſions. When the river is ſuppoſed to 
be high enough, the banks are cut, to let the water 


into the canals, from which it may be diſtributed oc- 


caſionally to the fields and gardens, This expedient 
however is practiſed only in the upper part of the 
country, it being unneceſſary in the Delta, or Lower 
Egypt, which on account of its level ſituation is 
ſufficiently overflowed. 

The cauſe of this annual inundation of the Nile 
ſeems to be aſcribed with juſtice to the rains which 
fall periodically in the country whence it derives its 
ſource, To this end the north winds may alſo con- 
tribute, which beginning to blow towards the cloſe 
of May, drive the clouds formed by the vapours of 
the Mediterranean, ſouthward, as far as the mountains 
of Ethiopia; where their courſe being ſtopped, they 
condenſe, and fall down in violent rains. The ſame 
wind likewiſe contributes to raiſe the waters of the 
Nile, by driving forward the ſea, which meeting 
with the river, already ſwollen by the new fallen 


rains, oppoſes its progreſs, and thus the country is 


ſoon overflown. 


In October, when the Nile uſually ceaſes to riſe, | 
matiſms, and many other diſorders. 


the water ſtagnates in the canals, and has a very 


noiſome ſmell, occaſioned by the filth thrown into it, | 


as well as by the ſtagnation, With the vapours 
hence ariſing, even the money and plate is tarniſhed. 
To the ſlime which remains after the inundation, 
rendered putrid by the great heat of the climate, may 
be imputed not only the vaſt' number of inſects, which 


ſwarm near the channel of the Nile, but likewiſe, in 


part at leaſt, | the diſeaſes incidental to the inhabitants 
of Egypt. 
penſated by the prodigious fertility communicated to 
the lands, with little labour; and by the people being 


thus furniſhed with water, which they preſerve in 


ciſterns, and which, without this providential expe=- | 


dient of nature, they could not procure in a country 
| almoft totally deſtitute of fountains, and oy ever 
viſited with rain. 

Amongſt the different kinds of produce, for which 
Egypt was anciently celebrated, one was the paper, 


made of the bark of the papyrus; of which they like- 
degree of NI Fa the uſual term 20 incu- 


wiſe made ſails, tackling, cloaths, coverlids, and other 
furniture, The country- was no leſs remarkable for 
the excellence of its flax, and the peculiar dexterity 
with which it was manufactured. The threads were 


| ſpun almoſt too fine for the obſervation of the ſharpeſt 
was the 
byſſus, which often received a purple dye, and the 


eye. Another kind of flax here produced, 
cloth made of it was held in the higheſt eſteem. 
The lotus, or lote-tree, was alſo in great requeſt, 
the berries of which were ſometimes made into bread; 


There was another lotus in Africa, which gave its 
name to the Lotophagi, or Lotus Eaters, becauſe 
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Thoſe inconveniences, however, are com- 


Its 
they lived upon the fruit of this tree, which had ſa- 
delicious a taſte, if Homer may be credited, as to 
make the eaters of it forget all the ſweets of their 
native country, The Egyptian pulſe and fruits were 
likewiſe eſteemed excellent; and both the fleſh and 
fiſh of the country, inferior to none of their kind: 
But the unrivalled wealth of Egypt aroſe from its 
corn, which, even in an almoſt univerſal famine, en- 
abled it to ſupport the neighbouring nations. In later 
ages, it was the reſource and certain granary of Rome 
and Conſtantinople, 

Egypt produces horſes, camels, and ſuch quadru- 
peds as are common'in the ſouthern climates. Amongſt 
the reptiles of this country, the viper is much eſteemed 
in phyſic. They are yellowiſh, of the colour of the 
ſand in which they live, and are of two kinds. One 
of thoſe is the common ſpecies, but the other has 
horns like a ſnail, aud of a cartilaginous ſubſtance. 

The common lizard is here alſo yellow. About 
old walls is found a very ugly one, ſhaped like a 
crocodile. The worral is of the lizard kind, four 
foot long, eight inches broad, with a forked tongue, 
which it puts out like a en and no teeth; living 
on flies and ſmall lizards. It is a harmleſs animal, 
and is found only in the hotteſt ſeaſons, in grottos and 
caverns in the mountains, on the weſt fide of the 
Nile, where it ſleeps during winter. 

The oſtrich is common on the mountains ſouth- 
weſt of Alexandria; and the fat of it is ſold very dear 
by the Arabs, who uſe it as a remedy in palſies, rheu· 


Here is a kind of domeſtic large brown hawk, with 
a fine eye, which moſtly frequents the tops of 
houſes, where pigeons and hawks may frequently 
be ſeen ſtanding cloſe to each other, - A beautiful 
bird is alſo common, called balſery, of the ſpecies of 
the ibis, Which was worſhiped by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The male has a black beak and legs, and 
black feathers on the wings, with a large crooked 
bill. The legs, bill, and eyes of the female are of a 
fine red; and in the wings and tail are intermixed ſome 
red feathers, Which, when Expanded, are n 
beautiful. 1 1 | 

The bats are remarkably large; from the tip of one 
wing to that of the 221 ou of them meaſuring 
two foot. 20K e 

The country Jens i all farts of bowl both 
wild and-domeſtic, except pheaſants; ; and the method 
of hatching eggs, is by placing them not under a hen, 
but in an oven; where they are expoſed to a proper 
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bation.” : 
The moſt remarkable of the animals is the croco- 


dile, which is a native of the Nile. This voracious 
creature has two long teeth in its lower jaw, which 
are received into the ſame number of holes in the 
upper. It is extremely quick-ſighted, objects from 
behind being conveyed to its eyes, by means of a 
channel which communicates with the back of the 


. | head, The length of this animal is ſometimes ſo 


enormous as to meaſure fifty foot. When on land, 
he is always ſeen very near the' water, with his head 


| 9 
| | £5 75 


directed 
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towards it; into which, upon being diſturbed, he de- 
liberately enters. The eggs of this animal reſemble 
thoſe of a gooſe. It buries them with great care in 
the ſand, at the depth of a foot beyond the reach 
of the Nile's overflowing ; and as ſoon as the young 
are hatched, they immediately run into the water. 

It is ſuppoſed that the crocodiles are deſtroyed by 
the ſpecies of creature, named Pharach's rats, which 
is larger than a ſtork, and often ſheun in Europe for 
the ichneumon: but that the latter could creep · into 
the mouth of the crocodile, and by eating a paſſage 
through its bowels, deſtroy it, there is no probability, 
as it muſt be ſtifled in the attempt. 

The inhabitants of Egypt are diſtinguiſhed i into three 
claſſes, namely, the Coptis, who are natives of the 
2 and Chriſtians, the Turks, and the Arabs. 
In general, they are but an ill looking people, and 
though many of them are fair when young, yet the 
heat of the ſun. ſoon. makes them of a party com- 
5 plexion. 
| The moſt ſimple dreſs of the men in Egypt pw⸗ 
bably reſembles the primitive manner of cloathing. 
It conſiſts only of a long fhirt, with wide fleeves, 
tied round the middle. The common people wear 
over this a brown woollen ſhirt; but thoſe of better 
condition, a long cloth coat, covered with a blue 

ſhirt hanging down to the middle of the leg. But 
_ on: feſtivals, and all extraordinary occaſions, the upper 
ſhire is white, They wear about their necks a blue 
cloth, with which, they defend their heads from the 
ſeverity of the weather. It is. alſo. a general cuſtom. 
among the Arabian and Mahometan inhabitants of the 
country, to wear a large blanket, either white or 
brown, in winter, and in ſummer a blue and white | 
cotton ſheet thrown over the left ſhoulder, and brought 
round under the right arm, which is thus left bare, 


and free for action. When it is hot, and they are 


on horſeback, they let this Covering. fall. behind on 
the ſaddle. 

The dreſs of the women d neh unlike that 
of the men, only moſt of their under garments are of 
file, All but the outer veſt are ſhorter than thoſe 
worn by the other ſex, Their fleeves bang down to | 
a. great length, and a ſort of gauze ſhirt under all 
trails the ground, Their heads are dreſſed with an 
embroidered handkerchief, and the hair plaited round 


under a white woollen ſkull- cap. The meaner ſort | 


extraordinary reſpect. They always wiſh peace to 
each other; a compliment which they never pay to 
Chriſtians, 

The ſalutation of the Arabs is by ſkaking hands and 
bowing the head, Amougſt the Coptis, a ſon dare 
not fit down in the preſence of his father, eſpecially 
in public company, without being ſeveral times de- 
ſired; and in no place of the world do people pay 
greater regard to the motions of their ſuperiors. 

The preſent Egyptians are a ſlothful people, delight- 
ing much in fitting ſill, and attending to the rehearſal 
of ſtories; a diſpoſition which perhaps they owe to 
the enervating warmth of the climate, They are 
likewiſe ſo ſlovenly, that after waſhing their hands, 
they wipe them with the ſleeves of their ſhirts. 
Malice, envy, and ignorance, are predominant linea- 
ments in their character, which is alſo ſtrongly marked 
with cunning, falſhood, and jealouſy. They are ex- 
tremely credulous with reſpe& to taliſmans, charms, 


| and every ſpecies of magic, Should you praiſe any of 


their children, without blefling it, they never fail to 
ſuſpect that you mean it no good, and immediately 
uſe ſome ſuperſtitious ceremonies to prevent the effect 
of the evil eye; one of which is throwing ſalt into 
the fire. 

On 2 journey, the Egyptians generally ſet out early 
in the morning, walk their horſes gently, and often 
ſtop to refreſh under a ſhade. If they do not travel 
in any great ſtate, they carry a leathern. bottle of 
water tied to the ſaddle, and this they drink when 
thirſty, A perſon of condition has an attending camel 
laden with water, At night they have large lanthorns, 


the bottom and top of which are of copper, tinned 


over, and the fides of linen, ſtretehed upon wires, 
carried before them. They ſeldom make uſe of tents, 
but lie in the open air, 

Men of quality ride on a ſaddled camel; and their 
attendants on camels loaded with carpets, beds, and 
other neceſſaries, if their journey be long,” They 
commonly carry in their hands. a double crook, to 
direct the beaſt by touching his head, and to recover 
their bridle, in caſe it.ſhould happen to drop. Some 
women, of condition travel in litters, carried by camels; 
the lahour of the camel that goes behind being very 
| great, as his head lies under the vehicle. Others go 
in a_ſmaller ſort of litter, on the back of a camel, 

Another method of conveyance is by means of a 


of women wear a large linen or cotton blue garment, | round. baſket with a cover, flung on each fide of a 


like a ſurplice z and before their faces, hangs a ſort of 
bib, which is joined to the head-dreſs, . a. ſpace being 
left between for their eyes. Others who wear this 


camel. This contains not only the paſſenger, but his 
neceſſaries; 3 and to direct the camel, a perſon fits be- 
fore the baſkets, 


garment of filk, have a large black veil that comes all | The beſt, houſes in Egypt, elvecialls at Cairo, are 


oyer them, , ſometimes, made of gauze. It being | 
reckoned a great indecency for a woman to ſhew the 
whole face, they generally cover their mouth and one 
eye, The common women, eſpecially the blacks, 
wear rings in their min to to which, they hang glaſs 

| The 8 Glute each other by inclining 
the head, extending the hand, and bringing it back 
to, theix breaſts; or by kiffing the hand, and putting 


built upon the ſame plan, which is uſually that of a 
quadrangular ſtructure, including an area of the like 
form. The ſaloon is built in the ſhape of a Greek 
croſs, with a-cupola in the middle. It is wainſcotted 
ten foot high, and the pannels ſhine with mother of 


| | pearl, blue ſmalt, fine, marble, and elegant. pieces of 


Moſaic workmanſhip. Above the wainſcotting are in - 
ſcriptions, in Arabic, all round the apartment, reach- 
ing to the height of two foot, and the whole is crowned 
with arches of Moſaic and mother of pearl, The 


it t the head, of. which the latter mode is a mark of | 
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ALEXANDRIA, &c] 


room is ſurrounded with a ſopha, furniſhed with rich 
velvet cuſhions, and the floor. is covered with fine 
carpets. | 
The great men in general have a ſaloon for com- 
mon uſe, and another for ftate; aud as they have 
four wives, each of thoſe has a different ſaloon, with 
apartments contiguous, that have no communication 
with the reſt of the houſe, except the common entrance 
for ſervants, which is kept locked; and of the private 
entrance the maſter alone has the key. In the apart- 
ments of the wives, they have ſuch machines as are 
uſed in nunneries, which receive any thing the wo- 
men want to give in or out, without being ſeen by 
thoſe with whom they communicate. 

In the Delta, or Lower Egypt, the houſes and 


villages are all ſituated upon eminences, natural or 


artificial, to defend them from the inundations of the 

Nile, during which time the country appears like an 

immenſe lake, interſperſed with numberleſs iſlands, 
0 . 


of Sano ah —obelt ruin 
labyrinth=—Lake Maris, 


NE of the principal cities of Egypt is Alexan- 
dria, ſituate in 31 degrees of eaſt longitude, 
and 30 degrees of north latitude, fourteen miles weſt 
of the moſt weſterly branch of the Nile. The ancient 
city was founded by Alexander the Great, from whom 
it derived its name, and was reckoned one of the 
-moſt conſiderable in Africa; but it has been ſo fre- 
quently expoſed to the ravages of invaders, that were 
it not for its ports, and other monuments of antiquity, 
we ſhould hardly be able to aſcertain even the place 
on which it ſtood, The ſea has encroached upon it 
in many parts, and withdrawn itſelf in others. Upon 
a little iſland, which once was contiguous to the port, 
ſtood the famous light-houſe, called Pharos. 

When the city was taken by the Saracens, it con- 


tained, if we may credit the Arabian writers, . four 


thouſand palaces, four hundred ſpacious ſquares, and 
in it were no leſs than forty thouſagd tributary Jews, 
Before the diſcovery of the paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, it was undoubtedly a 
place of prodigious trade. At preſent however the 
old city is entirely ruined, and the materials carried 
away to build the new,one. _ 

The port of Alexandria, now called the Old and 
the New, were heretofore- named the ports of Africa 
and Aſia, The former is appropriated to the Turks, 
but the latter is free to all the nations of Europe. 
That which is uſed by the Turks is cleaner and deeper 


than the other, where they are obliged to uſe the ex- 


pedient of fixing empty caſks along the cables, to prevent 


their being damaged 28 the continual en of a 


ſtony bottom. 6 
The entrance of the new port is [ vefended by two 


: . caſtles of a contemptible Turkiſh ſtructure, that have 


nothing remarkable but their having ſucceeded to the 
ſituation of edifices that will for ever be celebrated in 
1 
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The moſt conſpicuous remains of Alexandria, are 


9 


ſimilar ſtructure; ſome parts of them being twenty 
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Pompey's Pillar, and the Ciſterns. The latter were 
built under the houſes, ſupported by two or three 
arches, raiſed on columns, to receiye the water of * 
Nile, as they do at this day. 

The pillar commonly diſtinguiſhed ip the name e of 
Pompey, ſtands on a ſmall eminence, about a quarter 
of a mile from the wells, and is ſurrounded by ſome. 
magnificent ruins, ſaid to be the remains of a palace 
of Julius Cæſar; in the center of the area of which 
this pillar is ſuppoſed to have been erected. It is of 
red granite. ,, The capitals are of the Corinthian order, 
and the leaves, which are plain, not indented, ſeem 
to haye been done either for bay or laurel. There 
are on it ſome marks of a Greek inſcription, not 
legible. The height of the pillar, including the 
capita], pedeſtal, &c, is a hundred and fourteen foot; 
but excluſive of thoſe parts, it is eighty- eight foot 
nine inches high, and nine foot in diameter, | 

Here is likewiſe an ancient obeliſk, which bears the 
name of Cleopatra, fituated almoſt mid-way between 
the city and the little pharillo in the port, Its baſis, 


of which a part is ſunk, riſes twenty foot higher 


than the level of the ſea, This obeliſk conſiſts of 
only one piece of granite marble, There are but two 
of its faces well preſerved, On the two others, the 
hieroglyphics are hardly, perceptible, This has pro- 
bably belonged to the mauſoleum of Cleopatra, of 
which two ſquare marble fragments, covered- with 
hieroglyphics, may be ſeen in the Britiſh Muſeum, . . 

Between this obeliſk and the port, runs a thick 
wall, flanked on each, ſide of the former by a tower. 
The interior fide of the wall is ten foot diſtant from 
the obeliſk, the exterior but four or five from the ſea. 
The front of it, far into the port, is filled with a great 
number of wrecks of columns, frizes, and other pieces 
of architecture, that muſt have been part of ſome 
magnificent edifice. — | 

The huge towers, of which there are ſeveral, connetind 
by a wall, ſeem to have formed the circumference of 
ancient Alexandria, They are not all of equal di- 
menſions, nor of the ſame figure, Some are round, 
others ſquare, and many are of an eliptic form, 
They alſo differ in their interior parts, Some of them 
have a double wall, and at the entrance a winding 
ſtaircaſe, which mounts to the top of the building. 
The others are acceflible only through a hole at the 
top, when mounted by means of a ladder, In general, 
the entrance of thoſe towers is very narrow. Their 
different ſtories are ſo many vaults, ſupported: in ſome 
by one column, and in others by ſeveral; The em- 
braſures are likewiſe narrow, and widen inwards, not 
unlike thoſe of many old caſtles in England. 

The architecture of thoſe towers, which are built 
of free ſtone, is very clumſy: on the loweſt part. 
Around, at certain intervals, are ſeen columns of, dif- 
ferent ſorts of marble, ſo placed, as ata diſtance to 
appear like cannon pointed through the. embraſure. 
The walls which unite the towers, and jointly with 
them form the circumference of the city, are not 
throughout of the ſame breadth or-height, . nor of;a x 
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foot thick, while others either exceed, or fall ſhort of thoſe | put on board other veſſels, For this purpoſe, the 


dimenſions. Their height is from thirty to forty foot ; 


and within fide of them is an alley, in the ſatme taſte | 


& that in Aurelian's palace at Rome, The towers, 


as well as the walls are miich damaged, and in ſome 
places totally ruined, 

Proceeding from thoſe ruins acroſs an orchard of 
date · trees, we arrive at the canal of Cleopatra, which 
ſupplies Alexandria throughout the year with freſh 
water. The original deſign of this work, was to 
facilitate commerce between Alexandria and Grand 
Cairo. It is now, however, in 2 very decayed con- 
dition, almoſt choaked in many parts, and hardly 
fürnihing water ſufficient for the reſervoirs of the 


city. 


are citicombs, or ſepulchral grottos, which ftretch 
to a conſiderable diſtance along the ſea ſhore, They 
are cut in the rocks, ſometimes one above another; 
ſometimes in the ſame line, according as the ſituation 
6f the place permitted. The length of each is greater 
than the commòn ſtandard of man; the breadth ſuch 
ks may hold two bodies laid beſide one another; and 
the height is different, depending on the nature of the 
rock. Avarice, or the hope of finding ſomething 
valuable, has opened them all, but nothing elſe has 
been found in them than human bodies, or the bird 
idis, embalmed; the latter of which being regarded 


3s facred by the ancient Egyptians, were placed with 


every mark of veneration in the manſions of the dead. 
We now ſeek in vain for any veſtiges of the Pharos, 

reckoned one of the ſeven wonders of the world; 

Which the Famous architect Softratus built by order of 


| Ptolemy Philadelphus, who expended upon it no leſs 


than eight hundred talents. The ſtately edifice, like- 


Contiguous to the walls and ian above-mentioned 


| 


wiſe, ſurnamed the Muſeum, where the literati uſed 
to meet, and were maintained at the public expence, 


is no longer diſcernible; and the famous library of the 
Egyptian kings has periſhed, with the invaluable trea- 
ſufe it contained. 

New Alexandria forms a firiking contraſt to the 
magnificence of the old, in reſpect both of grandeur 
and extent. Inſtead of the moſt ſuperb temples, we 
now meet only with inconſiderable moſques; in the 


Toom .of the moſt magnificent palaces, nothing but | 


dwelling houſes, of the meaneſt conſtruction. The 
celebrated mart of antiquity is now decayed to a mere 
landing place, occupied by a few intereſted ſtrangers, 
and a collection of wretches who live in the moſt 


ſordid dependence. 


The road from Alexandria to Roſetto being a ſandy 


'defart, could hardly be found, were it not marked out 


by pillars etected acroſs the plain. This town, which 
lies at the mouth of the weſtern channel of the river 
Nile, as Roſetta does at that of the eaſtern, is 
two miles long, of a circular figure, and the 'houſes 


as well built as almoſt any in Egypt. Here is 


a good manufactory of coarſe linens, and a briſk 


trade; but ſhips cannot come up ſo high as the town, 


on account of a bar which lies acroſs the mouth of 


the river. © All European commodities that paſs between 
Alexandria and Cairo, are therefore landed here, and 


4 


| 


Europeans have their vice-conſuls and factors to tranſ- 
act buſineſs, Letters are brought hither regularly 
from Alexandria by land, to be ſent to Cairo by water ; 
but in matters of great conſequence, they are diſpatched 
by ſpecial meſſengers acroſs the deſarts. 

When Dr. Pococke was at this place, he ſaw two 


of thoſe ideots, whom the Egyptians deem ſaints. 


One of them was a luſty elderly man, the other about 
the age of eighteen. They went about the ſtreets 
naked, and were held in prodigious veneration, When 
the women viſit the ſepulchres, which is a common 
practice every Friday, they not only kiſs the hands of 


thoſe wretches, but alſo other parts, which it may 
dot be fo proper to mention; a teſtimony of regard 


from which they imagine ſome peculiar advantages 
may be derived, 

Cairo, the capital of Egypt, i is diſtinguiſhed into twa 
cities, the one called .Grand Cairo, and the other 
Old Cairo, lying a little above the place where the 
river divides to form the Delta, on the ſite of the fortreſs 
and town of Babylon on the Nile, Grand Cairo is 
ſituate in 32 degrees 12 minutes of eaſt longitude, and 
in 30 degrees 2 minutes of north latitude; in a plain 
at the foot of a mountain, two miles eaſt of the bank 
of the river Nile; and a hundred miles ſouth of the 
mouth of that river. The town is ten miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains about a million of in- 
habitants, The ſtreets are extremely narrow in ſome 
places, and the houſes rather commodious than hand- 
ſome. The lower part conſiſts generally of ſtone, but 
the upper part of cage- work, lined with unburnt brick, 
They are for the moſt part richly * and adorned 


within. 


There is here a great mixture of inhabitants; for 
beſides the original Egyptians, the city abounds in 
Greeks, Jews, Armenians, Europeans, and a Molatto 
race, who are natives of Nubia, and have a ſort of 
government amongſt themſelves. Thoſe people ſupply 
the country with ſervants; and ſo great is their attach- 
ment to each other, that they have a common purſe, 
out of which they ſupport ſuch as are fick, or out of 
place. Here are alſo ſome Turks, and a few remains 
of the Mamaluke race. 

Cairo is remarkable for the good regulation of its 


police. At the ends of almoſt every ftreet, or at leaſt 


of every ward, are gates, which are always ſhut at the 
approach of night, and guarded by a number of jani- 
ſaries. 

Here alſo is a grand maſter of the police, called 
huali, who has the inſpection of the markets, weights, 
and meaſures, This officer has power of life and 
death, He walks often through the city by night, as 
well as by day, attended by a band of fifty lictors, 
who execute immediate juſtice on all treſpaſſers, 

Amongſt many magnificent moſques, which orna- 
ment this city, that built by Sultan Haſſan is the moſt 


| conſpicuous, The aſcent to it was formerly by ſeveral 


ſteps, which are now broken down, to prevent the 
-malecontents from taking refuge in it, as had been the 
practice in times of public inſurrection; and for farther 
kk a body of janiſaries keep guard in an adjoining 

apatt- 
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apartment. The build] ing ſtands at the foot of the 

caſtle-hill; the top of it, which is lofty, being carved 
in the Turkiſh manner, and the entrance _ inlaid 
with various ſorts of marble, | 

Another moſque, belonging to the Arabs, is likewiſe 

much admired. The body of it is ſixty foot ſquare, 
_ crowned with a beautiful dome, and wainſcotted to the 
height of eight foot, with the fineſt green and red 
porphyry. The carvings and gildings are admirable; 
and all round the walls are Arabic inſeriptions in 
golden letters. The cupola likewiſe is beautifully 
painted, and the whole embelliſhed with a number of 
glaſs lamps, and oftrich's eggs, ſo artfully diſpoſed as 
to produce a fine effect on the eye, This grand room 
is ſaid to have been built by a vizir, who requeſted 
of the ſultari permiſſion to prepare a place fit to 
entertain him with ſherber, on his eps 13 
Mecca. 
+ The people of Cairo, and in general the inhabitants 
df Lower Egypt, are reputed to be ingenious, but it is 
vbſeryed, that farther up the Nile they become very 
heavy and ſtupid. The trade of the place is fill great, 
though not ſo flouriſhing as formerly, The imports 
are broad cloths, tin, lead, raw filk from India, neat 
braſs and iron work, and curious ornaments in ſilver. 
Their exports are coffee, flax, drugs, and various 
ſorts of dyes, with ſome ſugar, neither cheap nor 
fine, except a little which is preſerved for the uſe of | 
the grand ſeignior. 

Notwithſtanding the extenſive trade of this city, 
there is amongſt the Egyptians but little credit, They 
rarely tranſact buſineſs by bills, but deal all for ready 
money. Confuls from almoſt all the maritime coun+ | 
tries of Entope have here their reſidence; and there is | 
likewife a great number of foreign merchants. Thoſe | 
people being ſociable amongſt one another, live very 
comfortably. The morning they devote to buſineſs, | 
and the remainder of the day to diverſion, They are 
for the moſt part exceeding hoſpitable, and afford a 
kind reception to ſtrangers, who would otherwiſe be 
wery ill accommodated in the wretched inns of the 

Egyptians, © The worft circutnſtance reſpecting Cairo, 
is its being ſo liable to the plague, from which it is 
rarely — for a longer period than three or four 
years at a time. bh 

The caſtle of Cairo ſtands to the ſouth of the city, 
on a rocky hill, ſurrounded by a wall of great height 
and folidity, and defended by ſeveral towers, The 
aſcent is by a way hewn out of a rock, which loaded 
horſes and camels get up without difficulty. What 
we find moſt worthy. of obſervation in this fortreſs, is 
. Joſeph's' Well, ſo called from a vizir of that 
name. The work is undoubtedly very ancient, and 
becoming the magnificence of the moſt powerful 


| 


kings of Egypt. This well is cut in the ſolid rock, 
and is in depth two hundred . and ſeventy-ſix foot. 
The dimenſions of its mouth are twenty-four foot by 
eighteen, The water is conveyed upwards by means | 
of two wheels, placed at different heights, and 
worked by oxen; for the paſſage of which a winding 
path leads down by the ſide of the well, in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent thoſe animals from falling out of 


the track; and from ſpace to ſpace, the deſcent is 
enlightened by windows. The well at the bottom 
is about nine or ten foot deep, ſupplied from a ſpring, 


| which is almoſt the only one in the country.” The 


taſte of the water is brackiſh, and it is only uſed in 
a ſiege, or on ſome other urgent occaſion. 

In the country adjacent to Cairo ſtand the celebrated 
pyramids, the ſtructure and duration of which are 
univerſally the wonder of mankind; Thoſe prodi- 
gious monuments are ſuppoſed to have been erected 
as burial places for the ancient kings of Egypt; but 
fo remote is their origin, that they are anterior to the 
moſt early hiſtorians whoſe writings are preſerved, 
and were regarded as of high antiquity, even at the 
time when the firſt Grecian philoſophers travelled 
hither, The principal pyramids ftand to the eaſt- 
ſouth-eaſt of Gize, a village ſituated on the weſtern 
bank of the Nile, not far from Cairo, and near the 
ſpot which is ſuppoſed to have been the ſite of the 
ancient Memphis, The number of them is confiderable ; 
though what particularly merit attention are four, the 
reſt being not only leſs, but almoſt entirely demoliſhed, 
Thoſe four ſtand nearly in a ſtrait line, diſtant one 
from the other about four hundred paces, 
The pyramids ſtand at the foot of the mountains, 
upon a rocky plain about a Daniſh league in circum- 
ference, the ſurface of which is eighty foot of perpen- 
dicular height above the uſual level of the greateſt 
| inundation of the Nile; and on this plain, which 
ſeems to be partly artificial, the marks of the chizzel 
are yet perceptible, It is covered with ſand blown 
from the high mountains in the neighbourhood, inter- 
mixt with which are found a number of petrified 
oyſters, and ſhells, All the pyramids have ſquare 
baſes, which exactly front the four cardinal points. 

In the moſt northerly pyramid, the outſide is for 
the moſt part of ſquare ſtones, unequal in ſize, but 
of a priſmatic figure, They are not ſo hard as might 
be. imagined from their having ſubſiſted ſo long, but 
ſeem to owe their preſervation to the natural dryneſs 
of the climate. They are however become porous in 


ſome parts, eſpecially on the north fide, The different 


exterior courſes of ſtones are not joined by any cement 
or binding, but retain their original ſituation merely 
| by their weight, It does not appear that the outſide 


have alledged, The body of the pyramid is compoſed 
of irregular ſtones, cemented by mortar. The en- 
trance of this, as well as of all the other pyramids, 
is under the baſis of the moulding, about forty-eight 
foot above the horizon; on the north fide, but in- 
lining a little to the eaſt, The opening leads ſyeceſ- 
ſively to five channels, or conduits; which, though 
they run in different degrees of eleyation, tend all to 


the ſouth, and terminate in two chambers, the one 


in the middle of the pyramid, the other beneath. All 
thoſe channels, except the fourth, have nearly the 
ſame dimenſions, viz. three foot and a half ſquare. 
They are conſtructed alike, and covered on their four 
ſides with white marble, ſo ſmooth that it js extremely 
difficult to paſs through them, where they incline mow 


the horizon, 
When 


| 


has ever been caſed with marble, as ſome travellers 
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middle of the channel, is a ſmall apartment. 
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When the firſt. two channels are paſſed, a, reſting 


place occurs, with an opening on the right band for 
another channel, where, except a ſecond reſting place, 
we meet with nothing but bats, which are extremely 
troubleſome, The annoyance of thoſe creatures is the 
more grievous, that after ſuffering it, we cannot. pro- 
ſecute our enquiry on account of the ſand, but are 
obliged to return, to the firſt mentioned. reſting place. 
The third channel leads hence to a ſmall. chamber, 
half filled. with ſtones taken from the wall on the 


right hand, to open there another channel, which ter- 


minates in a nich not far from it. It is vaulted 
ridge wiſe, and inlaid with granite, which is become 
black by the ſmoke of the flambeaus of its viſitors. 


| Returning by the ſame way, we next climb. up to the 


fourth channel, which is alſo vaulted in a ridge-like 
form, The fifth conducts to the ſuperior chamber, 
which is nineteen foot high, thirty-two foot long, 
and fixteen broad; in the way to which, about the 
Within 
the former, on the left fide, is a large urn, or ſarco- 
phagus, of granite, without any. ornament, The 
breath and depth are about three foot, and the length 
a little more than ſix, Northward of the ſarcophagus, 
is a deep hole, apparently made ſince the pyramid had 
been finiſhed. Nothing more is here to be ſeen, ex- 
cept two little canals, one to the north, and the other 
to the ſouth, which are now. ſtopped up with the 
ſtones that have been thrown by the curious, with the 
view of diſcovering their extent. 

According to ſome,. the height of this pyramid is 
five hundred and twenty-two foot, with a baſe of ſix 
hundred and eighty- two foot ſquare; but by the com- 
putation of others, the height amounts to fix hundred 
and fixteen foot, and each ſide of the baſe to ſeven 
hundred and four foot of horizontal extent, On the 
top, which viewed from below, ſeems to terminate in 


a point, is a platform, about ſixteen or ſeventeen foot. 


ſquare; and on the outſide are ftones TRI" the 
pyramid is aſcended, _ 
The ſecond pyramid i is exactly * to the Ade 


but bears no marks of ever having been opened. The 
third is of the ſame conſtruction, but lower by a 
hundred foot. It is ſhut, like the ſecond, and with- 
out any covering. The fourth is à hundred foot 


lower than that immediately preceding, and is termi- 
nated on the ſummit by one great ſtone, which n 


to have ſerved for a pedeſtal. 


Thoſe four pyramids are ſurrounded by ſeveral athers, 


of ſmaller dimenſions, and moſtly ruinous; in one of 


which is a ſquare well about thirty foot deep. 

Hliſtory informs us, that in building the largeſt of 
the Egyptian pyramids, a thouſand men were con- 
ſtantly kept in employment, who were relieved every 
three months by the ſame number,, Ten years are ſaid 
to have been. ſpent in preparing the materials; and 


double that time in conſtructing the prodigious edifice, 
Expreſt on the pyramid, in Egyptian characters, were 
the ſums it had coſt only in garlic, leeks, onions, and 


the like, for the workmen ; which amounted to ſixteen 


hundred talents of ſilyer, or four million fiye hundred 
thouſand French livres. A conjecture may hence be 


i 


in the pyramid. lies flat upon the floor, 


(AFRICA, 


formed, -what- the whole __— of the bullding muſt 
1 been. 

Such are the "FIESTA ie mhich by 83 
as well as enormous magnitude, have triumphed over 
the united injuries of time and barbarians, monuments 
of the vanity and inſolent oppreſſion of the kings by 


whom they were conſtructed. Pliny, with great pro- 


priety, calls them a fooliſh and uſeleſs oſtentation of 
the wealth of the Egyptian kings; and adds, that by 

a juſt puniſhment, the memory of thoſe princes. is 
buried in oblivion, hiſtorians not agreeing with reſpect 
to the perſon by whom they are ſaid to have been 
founded, Other writers inform us, that the infatuated 
monarchs were even debarred from the ſepulchres which 


they had raiſed with ſo much labour and expence. On 


account. of the. public hatred which they incurred, by 
impoſing upon their ſubjets a work ſo burdenſome 
and unneceſſary, they were interred in ſome obſcure 
place, to prevent their bodies from being: ſacrificed to 
the indignation and reſentment of the people. It is 
the remark of Diodorus, that the induſtry: of the ar- 
chitects of thoſe pyramids is no leſs valuable and 
praiſe-worthy, than the deſign of 1 Egyptian kings 
contemptible and ridiculous. 

Dr. Shaw, however, is of opinion, that the pyra- 
mids were not intended for the tombs of the Egyptian 
princes, as has been generally imagined, . The cheſt 
of granite marble which is found in the upper chamber 
of the great pyramid, he ſuppoſes to have been rather 
intended for ſome religious uſe, than for the coffin of 
Cheops. He thinks it is more probable, that this 
cheſt was uſed in the myſtical- worſhip of Oſiris; or 
that it ſerved for one of their ſacred cheſts, in which 
either the images of their deities, or their ſacred veſt- 
ments, or utenſils, were kept; or laſtly, that it might 
have been a faviſta, or ciſtern, ſuch as contained. the 
holy water, which was uſed. in their ceremonies, He 
alſo thinks that the length of it, which is ſomewhat more 
than ſix foot, does not favour the received opinion of 
its having been deſigned for a coffin; and that the 
height and the breadth, which are each about three 
foot, exceeds greatly the dimenſions, that were ob- 
ſerved in works' of ſuch a kind, | 

Dr. Shaw farther. remarks, that all the es coffins 
which he had ſeen in Egypt, were of a quite different 
fotm from the ſuppoſed : repoſitory of Cheops, being 


inſcribed with hieroglyphics, and made exactly in the 
| faſhion of the mummy cheſts, juſt capacious enough 


to receive one body. But that the cheſt in queſtion 
is an oblong ſquare, not ending, like the mummy 


- | cheſts, in a kind of pedeſtal, upon which it might 


have been erected. Neither is it adorned: with any 
ſacred characters, which from the great number of 
coffins that are never known to want them, ſeem to 
have been a general mark of mts: and party to the 
7 N 

| He alſo obſerves, that, this chelt is 3 it 


in a manner different from what was perhaps ever 


the cuſtom of the Egyptians, in depoſiting of their 


dead. For the mummies always ſtand upright, where 


time or accident has not diſturbed them; but the cheſt 


* 
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From what has been ſaid, Dr, Shaw obſerves, that 
if this cheſt was not intended for a coffin (and indeed. 
Herodotus tells us, that Cheops's tonib was in a 
- vault below) we have a preſumptive argument, that 
the [pyramid could not thence have taken the 
name of a ſepulchre, Nay, had even Cheops and 
others been buried within the precinfts of this, 
or any of the pyramids, it was no more than 
what was commonly practiſed in other temples; and 
therefore would not affect the principal uſe. or deſign 
for which they were erected. From the whole, Dr. 
Shaw concludes, that the pyramids were chiefly in- 
tended for places of devotion. 

About three hundred paces taftward of the ſecond 
pyramid, is the monſttous ſtatue of a ſphinx, cut out 
of the rock, repreſenting the head of a woman, with 
half the breaſt, The head is twenty-ſix foot high, 
and meaſures from the ear to the chin fifteen foot. 
The lower part of the neck is thirty-three foot in 
diameter, In the top of the head is a hole, which 
probably is the channel by which the prieſts commu- 
nicated their falſe oracles to the credulous multitude. 
There is an opening alſo in the back, through which 
pethaps they deſcended to the ſubterranean apartments, 

Beſides its pyramids, Egypt was alſo famous for the 
number and beauty of obeliſks, which abounded in 


every part of the kingdom, and ſome of which form 


at this day the principal ornaments of Rome, Seſoſtris 
erected in the city of Heliopolis, two obeliſks of 
' granite, brought from the quarries of Syene, at the 


extremity of Egypt; each of which is ſaid to have 


been a hundred and eighty foot high They were 
afterwards tranſported to Rome by the order of Au- 
guſtus. A third, of yet more extraordinary magni- 
- tude, which was made in the reign of Ramiſes, and 
is ſaid to have employed twenty thouſand men in the 
cutting of it, was likewiſe removed to Rome in the 
time of the emperor Conſtantius, Two of thoſe obe- 
liſks remain, as well as another meaſuring a hundred 
and fifty foot in height, which Julius Cæſar brought 
from Egypt in a ſhip of ſo odd a form, that, according 
to Pliny, the like had never been conſtructed, 

The deſign of the Egyptian obeliſks ſeems to have 
been to ſerve as ornaments before the portals of temples, 
of palaces, and at the ends of colonnades, Their 
form, to a certain height, is quadrangular; after 
which they become cylindrical; then taper gradually, 
till they end in a pyramidical ſummit. They are, or 
at leaſt have been made, originally of one piece. Their 


pedeſtal is a cube, which commonly does not exceed 


the breadth of the obeliſks above three foot. This, 
with part of the obeliſks, are for the moſt part ſunk 


in the earth, and the quadrangular 000 ee 


covered with hieroglyphical figures, 

Two of the moſt beautiful obeliſks extant in Egypt 
are at Lukoreen, which is thought to have been part 
of ancient Thebes. Their faces are ſix foot eight 
inches in breadth, and their height in proportion; 
but one is taller than the other. They both ſtand 
before a portal, or at the entrance of ſome ſuperb 
ruins, and their workmanſhip is : reckoned the moſt 


admirable of any that is to be ſeen. Near Carnac | 
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| poſed to be thoſe of the palace of Memnon, 


| 
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are ſeveral others, of ſimilar conſtruQion, amongſt f 
which, two are remarkable for the beauty of the 
granite, They are only about ten or eleven foot high, - 


and are ſuppoſed to have been the pedeſtals of two 


idols, 

Near the ſame place, which is toppoſed to have 
been the ſite of ancient T hebes, are two coloſſal figures, 
one repreſenting a man, and the othet A woman. 
They are ſeated, at the diſtance of twenty- one paces 
from each other, on cubical ſtones of fifteen foot, 
with pedeſtals five foot bigh, thirty-ſix and a half 
long, and upwards of nineteen wide. Both ſtatues 
look towards the Nile, and in their ſedent poſture 
the altitude of each is about fifty foot, including the 
pedeſtals. T hey conſiſt of ſeveral blocks of a greyiſh 
gravel ſtone, and ſeem to have been brought from the 
caverns, which abound in the neighbouring mountains, 

Contiguous to the coloſſal figures are ruins, ſup- 
The 
portico of the temple alone is ſufficient to give us a 
high opinion of Egyptian architecture. Each column 
has over its capital ſmall ſquare ſtones, which ſerve 
as beams for larger blocks of the ſame materials. 
Some of thoſe maſſes are forty foot long, and two 
thick; above which are others in a tranſverſe poſition, 
united in the manner of planks, The whole is co- 
vered with hieroglyphics, and painted in the moſt 
lively colours, in a ſtile which has neither ſhade nor 
gradation; but the objects are incruſted as the figures 
of the dial-plates of watches, with this n 
that the former cannot be detached. 

In reſpect to the architecture of this edifice, on the 
eaſt and weſt ſides is a wall, which ſerves for an en- 
cloſure, but on the north and ſouth are colonades, 


The building was ſupported by three rows of columns, 


in each of which were twenty-one, but ſome are now 
wanting. Thoſe in the middle are the talleſt : their 
circumference is twenty-four Daniſh foot, and their 
height in proportion. They are without capitals, 
but ornamented with hieroglyphics, The floor is 
covered with ruins, and with ſand three or four foot 
deep. F 1 
About fifty paces from this ſtructure are other re- 
mains of antiquity, which ſeem to have been a gallery 
round the court, and are probably thoſe mentioned by 
Philoſtrates, where he treats of the temple of Memnon. 
Here are many pilaſters made of ſeveral pieces of the 
ſtone above- mentioned. Each is covered with a Term, 
the arms folded, and in the right hand a ſort of hook, 
The heads are wanting, but a part of the uſual head- 
dreſs of Egyptian figures remains on the ſhoulders, 
On ſome of the pilaſters are blocks of ſtone, covered 
with hieroglyphics. 

Behind the gallery is a wall in a ruinous condition. 
The upper part appears to have been joined to the 
colonade with large ſtones, by which means was con- 
triyed a walk ſheltered from the ſun. Many fragments 
of coloſſal ſtatues are ſcattered, but none that can 
be conſidered as any part of the celebrated an of 
Memnon. 

At Medinel Habu, a town framed. on part of the 
ruins of Thebes, is an ancient and magnificent portal, 

Hh well 
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well preſerved, and of uncommon beauty. Oppoſite 


is a kind of anti- chamber, built with large blocks 
of White ſtone, covered with hieroglyphics; to which 
adjoins a piece of a wall, ornamented in the fame 


manner. The architrave of the portal has two friezes, 


one on the top of the other, and is highly poliſhed. 
On the frontiſpiece may be perceived the figure of a 
dragon, with that fort of cartouch which was a fa- 
vourite ornament amongſt the Egyptians; all in baſſo 
relievo, and incruſted with colours, Behind this 
portal there appears to be three others in ſucceſſion, 
ſo buried in rubbiſh, that they cannot be diſtindly 
obſerved. The buildings on the right hand have alſo 
the appearance' of being magnificent, but elude the 
enquiries of the ſpectator from the ſame cauſe. 
Fragments of antiquities are likewife found about 


the village of Armenut in Upper Egypt. This 


was the ancient Hermonthis, which ſtood on the weſt 
fide of the Nile, over againſt Thebes, Here Jupiter 
and Apollo were worſhipped, and the ſacred ox main- 
tained. "Har | 


Higher up, on the fame fide of the Nile, we meet | 


with more antiquities at the city of Eſnay, which is 
the reſidence of an Arabian chief, and ſuppoſed to 
occupy the ſite of Latopolis; fo called from a large | 
fiſh named Latos, which was worſhipped by the in- 
habitants. In the middle of the city is an ancient 
temple, cloſed on three ſides, having in the front 
twenty-four columns, which are well preſerved. 
Round the top of the edifice runs a channelled border; | 
but in the middle, which is the front of the temple, 


is a cartouch, or ornament ſimilar to that on all the | 


grand portals of Egypt. The ſtructure is alfo bor- 


dered with a demi -cordon, the ſides of which are 


covered with hieroglyphics, that ſeem to be of extreme 


ſupported by columns, on the former of which are 
fixed large flat maſſes of the ſame material, adorned 
with hieroglyphics, The columns are likewife covered 


with bieroglyphics, which in ſome . are very 


ſmall, and much crowded. 


It is obſervable, that in this temple not one capital 


of a column is ſimilar to another in ornament, though 
the proportion in all be the ſame. "Phe inſide of the 
edifice is blackened by the ſmoke of the fire. All the 


other parts are diſtinctly ſeen, except the gate and | 
the intervals of the columns in the front, which the 


Arabians have filled up, with the view of en- 
cloſing their * it 7 now converted to that 
uhh, 

At Edfu, once Apellinopalis, is 'a conſiderable 
monument of antiquity, It reſembles a portal, but 
is uſed by the Turks as a citadel, A cordon runs 


round it in the Egyptian taſte. On the top is no 
cornice, that part having perhaps been deſtroyed by | 
the injuries of time. The ſtructure has a ſimple and 
elegant appearance, and on the front are three rows 
of hieroglyphical figures, repreſenting children, In 
the ſouth fide are ſeveral windows, very high,” and 


running in an oblique direction. The portal is or- 


7 


remote antiquity. Stones tranſverſely placed are 
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namented with a cartouch, Here are likewiſe the | 
ruins of an ancient temple of Apollo, the greateſt 


(APRIEA: 


part of which is now buried; and on the 17 are a few 
mean -pigeon- houſes. 
Proceeding higher along the ade of os river, we 
arrive at Tſchabel-Eſſelſele, which ſigniſies the Moun- 
tain of the Chain, According to tradition, the paſſage 
of the Nile was here intercepted by a contrivance of 
that kind, The bed of the river is very narrow at 
this place. On the eaſt ſide is the mountain above- 


mentioned, and on the weſt a rock, In the neigh- 


bourhood are many grottos, which have ſeryed as 

ſepulchres, and their ſides are covered with hiero- 
glyphics, Four figures remain, in a ſedent poſture, 
in alto relievo, and of a natural. ſize. Two of them 
repreſent men, and the other two women. The 
men, who are in the middle, have their arms acroſs 
on their breaſts, and each woman holds the man next 
to her under the arm. A hieroglyphical table, in 
baſſo relievo, is near, which probably containe * 


epitaphs of the perſons interred. 
Fatther ſouth, near the village of Bamban, we meet 


with an ancient edifice raiſed on twenty-three columns, 


well executed, and covered with hieroglyphics; of 
which the ſtones that form the roof are of a prodigious 
fize. The columns are twenty-four foot in circum- 
ference, | | 

About fifty paces hence, on the lope of a mountain, 
is another antique monument, above eighteen foot 
high. It is compoſed of large ſquare blocks of whitiſh . 
ſtone, like marble, covered with hieroglyphics. In 
the center of the wall is a. nich, regularly ſquared 
in the middle, but larger above than below. Ir is 
conjectured that this building has been an altar, and 
that an idol had been placed in the nich. 

In the iſland of Ell-ſag, the ancient Elephantine, 


formed by the Nile, ſtands an edifice called the temple 


of the Serpent Knuphis, which ſeems however to have 
been rather a ſepulchral monument. It is in the form 
of a cloyſter, ſupported on two ſides by ſeveral columns, 
but on the other two, by one only in the middle. 


The corners are of ſolid wall, covered with biero- 


glyphics; but they are ſo plaiſtered with mud, and 
blackened with ſmoke, by the ſhepherds who reſort 


hither, as to be hardly diſcernible. The length of 


the ſtructure is about eighty Daniſh foot, and the 
breadth twenty, Near it ſtands a pedeſtal, made of 
large blocks of a white ſtone, full of Greek inſerip- 
tions, At this place, according to the Notitia Im- 


perii, was ſtationed the laſt Roman garriſon. 


On the eaſt ſide of the Nile, in the iſland of Cieſiret 
Ell-Heiſt, the Philo of the ' ancients, is a temple of 


-uncommon beauty, ſuppoſed to be that of Iſis ? and 


near it another, of inferior dimenſions, but likewiſe 
remarkable for its elegance, conjectured to be the 
temple of the Hawk, which is mentioned by Strabo. 
Of thoſe two beautiful edifices we can only ſpeak in 
general, the barbarians who inhabit the neighbourhood 
precluding any accurate obſervation ; a diſappoint- 
ment which thoſe frequently experience, whom curio- 
ſity leads into the more ſequeſtered parts of this 
country. 

The aneient Arſinoe now lies in a heap of ruins; 


amongſt which may be diſcovered ſeveral canals, with 
7 © - ſome 
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ſome remains of a round brick building, partly. en- 
cruſted with a petrification. It has the appearance of 
having once been a bagnio, and this conjecture is 


confirmed by common report. In the way hither we 


have a diſtant view of the Kanns Labyrinth which, 
according to Herodotus, was built at the time when 
Egypt was divided into twelve governments, the 
nel kings of which had here their reſpective palaces, 


where they occaſionally met to tranſact all matters of | 


ſtate and religion. Other writers differ from him, 
with regard to the founders of this extraordinary edi- 
fice; but all agree that it contained three thouſand 
magnificent apartments, half under, and half above 
ground ; that they were cut out of ſtone,” without any 
wood in the ſtructure ; that no ſtranger could find his 


way through it without a clue or a guide; and that the | 


celebrated Labyrinth of Crete was only a. model of it. 
The whole building was covered with ſtone, ſupported 
by innumerable. pillars, and adorned with elegant 
ſculptures. In the lower apartments were depoſited 
the ſacred crocodiles, and the bodies of the kings 
who founded the building. The crocodiles were 
bred up tame in the neighbouring lake of Mzris, 


and the worſhip of them is ſaid to have ariſen 


from the life of an ancient king being ſaved by one 
of thoſe animals. 
dogs, was in danger of being torn in pieces by them, 
when plunging for ſafety into a lake, a crocodile op- 
portunely preſented his back, and wafted the royal 
burthen ſafe to the oppoſite ſhore, The king, out of 
gratitude, ordained that divine honours ſhould be paid 
to it; and not ſatisfied with giving to Arſinoe, which 
he then founded, the name of the City of Crocodiles, 
he built a pyramid and labyrinth for the interment: of 
his aquatic deliverer, 
Some authors have affirmed that the lake Maris was 
the work of art, but it certainly muſt have exiſted 
from the beginning, though it may have been improved 
or deepened by the king to whom it is aſcribed. 
What, it may be aſked, became of the earth dug out 
of ſuch a vaſt abyſs, which is at preſent about fifty 
miles long, and ten broad? Could ſo great a work 
have been executed in the reign of one prince? What 
mould prompt the Egyptians to loſe the ſurface' of ſo 
much land; and by what art could they fill this vaſt 
tract with the ſuperfluous waters of the Nile? 80 
many are the objections againſt its being artificial, 
that to maintain ſuch an opinion, would not only be | 
in the higheſt degree hae PR to n but 
even ridiculous. 
This lake had a communication au the Nile by a 
great canal four leagues long, and fifty broad, which 
opened or ſhut by large fluices, as occaſion required, 
The charge of either of thoſe operations is ſaid to 
amount to fifty talents, that is fifty thouſand French 
ecrowns. The fiſhing of the lake brought the monarch 
immenſe; ſums; but its principal uſe related to the 
overflowing of the Nile. When the latter roſe too 
high, and was like to be attended with fatal conſe- 
quences, the fluices were opened, and the waters 
having a free paſſage into the lake, covered the land 
no longer than was neceſſary to enrich them. On 
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* wm which, « as he fails, he fiſhes, 


The monarch, purſued by his own | 
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the contrary, hes the inundation was rn law and: 
threatened. a famine, | a ſufficient quantity of water was 
ſupplied to the lands, by the help of drains from the 
lake. The waters of the lake Mzris are ſalt, nitrous 
and muddy, but leſs ſo as they approach the Nile. 
The banks are at firſt Mlatey, then muddy, and in- 
cruſted with ſalt. It abounds in all ſorts of fiſh OR: 
are natives of the Nile. T i 
To ferry over this celebrated river, w which, has — 
ſv frequently mentioned, a partieular kind of flat-boat' 
is uſed, made of large earthen: pitchers: tied cloſe. to- 
gether, and covered with palm-tree leaves. The man 
who ſteers, . has commonly a cord hanging from "oo. 
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HE great hens of ee knee expoſes the inhabi- 
tants of Egypt to a variety of diſorders, amongſt 
which one of the moſt univerſal, eſpecially in ſummer, 
is ſore eyes. This complaint owes its origin chiefly 
to the ſcorching heat reflected from the ſand ;- but it 
is greatly; aggravated by the duſt, which inſinuates 
itſelf into. the eyes, and, by a ſaltiſh quality it poſſeſſes, 
excites irritation,, Diſorders: of the bowels are alſo 
frequent, ſuch as a pain in the ſtomach, and fluxes; 
ſometimes accompanied with dangerous fevers. A 
common complaint among the men is a ſwelling of the 
ſcrotum; and both ſexes, particularly at Cairo, are 
much afflicted with a ſwelling of the legs, attended 
with ſharp pains. At the ſeaſon when the waters of 
the Nile begin to riſe, moſt. people are troubled with 
an inflammation, which affects the whole body; but 
this ſeems to proceed from ſome other cauſe than 
the inundation of the river, which has a ſalutary 
influence on the inhabitants, as well as increaſes 
the fertility of the ſoil; even the plague, a diſeaſe ſo 
frequent at Cairo, ceaſing to be mortal during almoſt 
the whole of this period. The greater part of thoſe 
diſeaſes ariſing. from irritation, they muſt be increaſed 
not only by the muſquettos or gnats, which ſwarm fo 
much, that in the hot ſeaſon there is no ſleeping for 
them in the night, but alſo by the ſand, which inſinuates 
itſelf every where, beſpreading even the bed-cloaths, and 
is as hot as if it had been warmed with a pan of eoals. 

As for phyſicians or remedies, the Mahometans of 
Egypt hardly ever have recourſe to any, adhering per- 
tinaceouſiy to their doctrine of unalterable fate; with 
reſpect to which they are ſo much confirmed in opinion, 
that when the plague is in a ſamily, they viſit their 
neighbours as at other times, and do not ſcruple to 
wear the cloaths of a perſon who died of it. 

Ihe greateſt feſtivity known in Egypt prevails at the 
beginning af the annual inundation, when the dykes are 
thrown down, to admit the water into the canals, 
At Cairo, the baſhaw and his beys, with a numerous 
retinue, aſſiſt at the ceremony, which was anciently 
accompanied with the horrible cuſtom of ſacrificing a 
virgin to the river- god. This barbarous practice, 

. how- 
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mark of civilization that diſtinguiſhes; the modern 
Egyptians, Inſtead of that offering, a pillar which 
ſtands at a little diſtance, is adorned with flowers, over 
Which the waters ruſhing, carry them away; while, 
amidſt univerſal ſhouts of joy, the populace throw 
into the water, nuts, melons, and other fruits; and 
a fire - work, conſiſting of only about twenty rockets, 
but reckoned here” very: conſiderable, is played off. 
The people on thoſe. occaſions commit a thouſand 
follies z dances of the moſt | laſcivious geſticulation 
are performed; and there is hardly a year "wes ſome 
lives are loſt in thoſe tumultuous rejoicings. 
At other times, diverſions are neither . nor 
numerous, eſpecially in the country, and the ſmaller 
towns. The ftreets of Cairo are infeſted by jugglers, 
ballad-fingers, and fortune-tellers. Amongſt the a- 
muſements with which they wheedle the people out 
of money, they lead -about dancing camels, Thoſe 
animals are taught to dance when they are young, by 
being | ſet upon a heated floor, which giving them a 
great deal of pain, cauſes them to lift up their legs 
alternately; and while they are in this ſtate of motion, 
a perſon beats upon a drum. The effect is, that 
afterwards, whenever the creature hears' the noiſe of a 
drum, he immediately renews the dancing motion. 
The fortune=tellers breed up little birds; which, 
when any perſon comes to” enquire. concerning the 
ſucceſs of his affairs, carry him a ſmall ſcroll of paper, 
ready prepared, in which he finds either his good or 
bad fortune written; and to this impoſture _— of 
the people pay the moſt religious regard,” | - | 
It appears upon enquiry, that the W called 
i thoſe pretended fortune: tellers that infeſt moſt 
countries in Europe and Aſia, were originally of Egyp- 
tian extraction. In Turky thoſe people are called 
Zingances, from their captain Zingancus, who, when 
the ſultan Selimus made a conqueſt of Egypt about 
the year 1517, with ſeveral other Mamalukes, and as 
many native "Egyptians as refuſed to ſubmit to the 
Turkiſh yoke, ' retired into the deſarts, where they 
lived by rapine, and frequently came down to the 
plains of Egypt, committing great outrages in the 
upon the Nile, under the dominion of the 
Turks. By the eoncourſe of idle perſons, who re- 
ſorted to them, with the view of participating in their 
plunder, they encreaſed at length to ſo formidable a 
body, that the Turks were glad to enter into a treaty 
with them; in which it was agreed, that they ſhould 
- lay down their arms, and be permitted the ſame privi- 
leges which other ſubjects enjoyed. The Zingances, 
however, having been ſo long accuſtomed to a 
 vagabond, rapacious life, and being totally un- 
acquainted with the arts of induſtry, began to have 
recourſe to their former method of ſubſiſtence. For 


towns 


ſome time, their outrages were overlooked by the 


Turks, for fear of another inſurrection ; but proving 
| Irreclaimable, they were formally baniſhed the king- 
dom, and a power was given to any man to kill 
2 Zangance, or make him his ſlave, if he was found 
within the territories of Egypt after a limited time, 

Perceiving it now  impoſiidle to maintain their 


Ie eee ea 
however, is now bappily aboliſhed, perhaps the only 
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liberty at home, they reſolved to (diſperſe themſelves 
into foreign countries; and that they might be able to 
procute a ſubſiſtence without labour, to which they had 
an invincible averfion, they availed them ſelves of the 
general credulity of the times, by pretending to the 
art of fortune -telling. This was a ſcience in which 
the people of their country were vainly imagined to be 
proficient, and the natural ſwarthineſs of their com- 
plexion, by evincing their deſcent, contributed not a 
little towards the ſucceſs of the impoſture, Soon after 
this period, in the reign. of Henry VIII. an act of 
parliament paſſed in England, reciting, That, whereas 


| 


certain outlandiſh people, uſing no craft or merchandize 


to live by, but going from place to place in great 
companies, uſing ſubtle and crafty means to deceive 
the king's ſubjects, bearing them in hand, that they 
by palmeſtry, can tell men and women's fortunes, 
and ſo, many times ſubtlely deceive the people of their 
money, and commit divers felonies and robberies: it 
is enacted, that all fuch offenders, commonly called 
Egyptians, who ſhall remain in this realm for the 
ſpace of one month, ſhall be adjudged felons; and 
that every perſon who ſhall import ſuch Egyptians, 
ſhould forfeit for every offence forty pounds. 

It being found, that ſeveral natives of our own 
country lifted themſelves amongſt thoſe | Egyptians, 
and disfigured their faces that they might appear of the 
ſame extraction, uſing likewiſe an unintelligible cant, 
to which other people were as much ſtrangers as to the 


) language of Egypt, an amendment of the former act 


was paſled in the fifth year of Elizabeth, 4 
Such are the arts by which the modern Egyptians 
are diſtinguiſhed ; the poſterity of a people renowned 
for their learning . and wiſdom, and from whom the 
moſt celebrated Grecian philoſaphers received their 
improvement in ſcience. With the learning of ancient 
Egypt, has periſhed the knowledge of the hierogly- 
phical characters, for the uſe of which it was remark - 
able. Happy for the honour of | thoſe times, had no 
memorials: exiſted of the extravagant and ſuperſtitious 
idolatry, .. which degraded the inhabitants of Egypt, 
even during. their ages of greateſt ſplendor. But 
hiſtory records with indelible infamy, their aſtoniſhing 
adoration of animals of various ſpecies; amongſt which 


were, oxen, crocodiles, cats, &c. 


Ommigenumque Deum monſtra, & latrator Anubis, 


The goſpel is aid to have been preached: in Egypt 


by St. Mark, who is eſteemed the firſt patriarch of 
Alexandria. During the perſecution which ſucceeded 
this event, many of the new proſelytes retired to the 
city of Coptus, whence they obtained the name of 
Coptis, an appellation which has ever ſince been be- 
ſtowed on the Chriſtians of Egypt. They continued 
in union with the catholic church, till Dioſcores, 
patriarch of Alexandria, embraced in part, the opinion 
of Eutyches, which was conducted by the fourth 
general council held at Chalcedon, 

When the Mahometans - undertook + the conqueſt of 
Egypt, they joined the party of the Coptis, who by 


this means prevailed againſt their antagoniſts, and 


their. patriarch; was firmly eſtabliſhed, as he continues 
. 
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The Coptic church, in its cere- |} 
The li- 
turgies are in the Coptic language, which is ſuppoſed . 
to be a corruption of the ancient Egyptian tongue, 
The epiſtle and goſpel are read both in the Arabic and 


Eovrr.] 


to be at preſent. 
monies; conſiderably reſembles the Greek. 


Coptic languages; but the latter is underſtood only 
by a few of the prieſts, and not being a ns. 
tongue, is now little cultivated. 

This ſect ſpends almoſt all the night before 
feſtivals and holidays, in their churches; a cuſtom 
that perhaps aroſe from their meeting to celebrate 


their devotions at night during the times of perſecution; 


and which has ſince been continued, on account of 
the coolneſs. Their churches are always covered with 
matting, On entering, they take off their ſlippers, 
which it would be thought ill- breeding to wear even 
in their houſes, and kiſs the pavement. They ſit for 
the moſt part on the ground, in an irreverent manner; 


and when obliged to ſtand up in any part of the ſervice, | 


they lean on crutches, with which _ are e 
hy the ſexton. 

The extreme ignorance of their prieſts affords a very 
good reaſon for their not preaching. The patriarch 
makes a ſhort diſcourſe to them once a year, and the 


prieſts read lectures out of the pulpit on great 


feſtivals, Deacons are made at eight or nine years 
old, who always receive the ſacrament when it is 
adminiſtered, _ 

- The Coptis obſerve the ſabbath very acuh and 
have many faſt days. As abſtinence from fleſh cannot 
be a great mortification to thoſe who ſeldom have any 


to eat, their faſts conſiſt in not feeding upon eggs, | 


milk, butter, oil, and ſuch things as they commonly 
uſe; and in forbearing from thoſe till noon or later, 
One of their greateſt faſts is that of Lent, which be- 
gins fifty-five days before Eaſter; and another is that 
of Advent, forty-three days before Chriſtmas, They alſo 
faſt fifteen days before the Annunciation ; during which 
time they eat no oil, and live moſtly on vegetables, The 
faſt of the Apoſtles begins forty days after Eaſter: it is 
_ obſerved for thirteen days by the laity, and ſomewhat 
longer by the prieſts. - They have alſo three days of a 
rigid faſt before the feaſt of Jonas. At the ſeaſon of Good 
Friday, they abſtain from meat for twenty-five hours, 
To obtain leave of the patriarch to eat eggs in Lent, 

they ſometimes have recourſe to the following expedient, 
They lift him up in a chair, and aſk him, if he will 
give them leave. On refuſing it, they deſire to know 
if he will be thrown down. When thoſe queſtions 
have been repeated three or four times, the conſent of 
the patriarch is granted, and both he and the Fg 
ſeparate with mutual ſatisfaction. 2515 

They frequently eſpouſe when they are foven or elght 
years old, and conſummate the marriage at eleven or 
twelve; a few weeks before which time they are cir- 


cumciſed, The men eafily procure divorces, on ac- 


count of adultery, long ſiekneſs, or almoſt for any 

diſagreement. At baptiſm, they plunge the child in 

tho water three 8 after which they confirm, ny 

of his finger into the te; which is filled with 

_ and puts it into che child's mouth. 
No, „ 
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| abſtain from blood, and things ſtrangled. 
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The women keep their houſes forty 1 after they 
are delivered of a boy, and twenty-four if a girl; till 
which time the baptiſm is deferred, and ſometimes 
much longer. But if the child falls fick- in the in- 
terval, it is brought to church, where only baptiſm 
can be performed, and is laid on a cloth near the 
font, The prieſt then dips his hand into the water, 


with which he rubs the infant all: over; but if this 


ceremony is to be performed at a time when there is 
no ſacrament, the child, father, and mother, muſt 
remain in the church till next day. 

They give abſolution, as in the Greek church, and 
anoint all who are ſent, that the evil ſpirit may not 
enter them. Their confeſſions are general. They 
It is their 
opinion, that the ſoul goes to heaven in forty days 


after leaving the body; but they pray for W dead 


both before and after that time. / 
They proſtrate themſelves before pictures, __ bave 
no graven image, except a crucifix, The bread which 


they uſe in their ſacraments is a ſmall white cake, 


made of flour and water unleavened, The people 


buy the corn with the money of the church, in which, 


after being made into flour, it is always kept. The 
cakes are made by the facriſtan, who: chants ſome 


pfalms during the work, and they are baked in an 


oven which is never put to any other uſe. 
The Coptis, of all the eaſtern people, are. ed 
irreverent and careleſs in their devotions. They ſeem 
to think that religion conſiſts only in repeating long 
ſervices, and ſtrictly obſerving their numerous faſts. 
The more early part of the hiſtory of Egypt is loſt 
in remote antiquity. There are reckoned above ſixty 


princes under the denomination of Pharaohs, ſaid to 
have reigned in uninterupted ſucceſſion, to the year: of 


the world 3435, when Pharaoh Pfamniticus, the ſe - 


| cond monarch of that name, was conquered by Cam- 


byſes, king of Perſia, who united Egypt to that em- 
pire, under which it remained till the time of Darius, 
being upwards of a hundred years. Revolting from 
the Perſian monarchy, it again became, under Ameatus, 


an independent kingdom; in which ſtate it continued 


about fifty years. The dominion of it being again 


ſeized by Ochus, king of Perſia, it remained ſubje& 


to that monarchy, till the defeat of Darius, when it 


fell under the power of Alexander, with the er pro- 


vinces of the Perſian empire. 

After the death of Alexander, the country biicaive 
once more an independent kingdom, under Ptolemy, 
whoſe ſucceſſors retained the throne. and name between 


two and three hundred years; the laſt ſovereign being 


the famous Cleopatra, with whom irrecoverably ter- 
minated the liberty and glory of Egypt. It hence- 
forth remained a Roman province: till the reign of 
Heraclius, the emperor of Conſtantinople, when tlie 
people being oppreſſed by their governors, called in 
Omer, the third 'caliph-of the Saracens, ande ſubmitted 
themſelves to the Mahometan ran 3 the 175 

of the Chriſtian ra Hj. 26 
Tbe caliphs of e of the 
country: till about the year 870, When the Egyptians 
ſet up a caliph of theit'owny" called dhe erf“ af Cairo, 
Ii : te 
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to whom the Saracens of Africa and Spain were ſub- I 


je. But the governors of the provinces, or ſultans, | 
under the caliphs of Babylon and Cairo, ſoon wreſted 
the civil power out of the hands of their caliphs or 
high prieſts, leaving them only a ſhadow of ſove- 
_ reignty. 

About the year 1160, pe was ſubdued by Aſſa- 
reddin, or Saracon, general of Norradin, the Saracen 


ſultan of Damaſcus ; whoſe ſon, Saladin, reduced the 
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kingdom of Damaſcus, Meſopotamia, and Paleſtine, 


under his power, and in the year 1190, took Jeruſa- 
lem from the Chriſtians, It was this prince who 
eſtabliſhed in Egypt a body of troops, like the preſent 
janiſaries, compoſed of the ſons of Chriſtians taken in 
war, or purchaſed of the Tartars. To this body he 
gave the name of Mamalukes, a word fignifying flaves, 
which among the troops of the Mahometan princes, is 
reckoned a title of great honour, as it expreſſes their 


being implicitly devoted to the fervice of their ſove- 
reignz on which account they are indulged with 


greater privileges than other ſubjects. The poſterity 
of Aſſareddin enjoyed the crown till the year 1242, 
when the Mamalukes depoſed Elmutan, as they had 
done his father Melech Asſlach, ſome years before, 
and placed one of their own officers upon the throne, 
The Mamaluke ſultans were "continually engaged in 
war with the Chriſtians in Syria and Paleſtine, till | 


Araphus, the fixth ſultan of the race, entirely du. 


poſſeſſed the Chriftians of the Holy Land. 
About the year 1501. Camſon Gaurus, the fifteenth 


ſultan of the Mamalukes, entering into an alliance with 


Iſmael, the ſophy of Perſia, againſt Selimus, the | 
third emperor and tenth king of the Ottoman family, 
the confederates received ſeveral memorable defeats; 
and Tonombeius II. the ſucceſſor of Camſon Gaurus, 
was depoſed and murdered by the victorious emperor, 
For ſome time, Gazelle, one of the grandees of the 
Mamalukes, maintained a war againft Selimus ; but 
being at length defeated, Egypt 2 a province of 
the dn . | 15 


— 
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The Mamaluke PERS were always choſen by A 
majority of Mamalukes out of their own body, Who 
were ſo jealous of the kingdom's being rendered here- 
| ditary, that they hardly ever elected the ſon of the 
preceding ſultan; or if the choice happened to fall on 

ſuch a one, they were fo apprehenſive of its being 
made an ill precedent, that they never reſted, till they 
depoſed him. | | 

Since the Ottoman emperors have had the Sion | 
of this kingdom, they always governed it by à vice- 
roy, ſtiled the baſhaw of Grand Cairo, who is ac- 
countable for his conduct only to the emperor, and is 
uſually changed every two years. Under him are 
twenty-four beys or begs, whom he has the power-of 
| nominating, 'and who are anſwerable before him, as 
he is before the Porte. One of thoſe attends the 
carats, or tribute, which are carried every year from 
Egypt to Conſtantinople; another accompanies the 
caravan to Mecca; and thoſe unemployed afliſt at the 
divan or council of the baſhaw, When Egypt ſends 
her contingent, or any troops to the emperor, they 
are always commanded by a perſon of this body; and 
when a man has been nominated a bey, the title re- 
mains during life. 

In every- city is a cadiz, or judge, who decides 
law-ſuits, and'his ſentence is generally without appeal, 
though upon a complaint of any -party aggrieved, it 
may be reverſed by a majority of the divan, In re- 
ligious matters, the country is governed by a . 
and the doctors of the law. 

Egypt being now eſteemed the granary of Conſtan- 
tinople, its great importance occaſions it to be governed 
vith more lenity than any other province within the 
Ottoman empire; and what is a privilege. enjoyed by 
very few of the Turkiſh ſubjects, the people have an 
inheritance in their lands, The taxes alſo are mode- 
rate; inſomuch that, except what the viceroy and his 
creatures may illegally extort, the whole revenue does 
not amount to a million of our money; two thirds of 


ot 
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which are annually ſpent within the kingdom. 


ABYSSINIA, NU BIA, and A N IAN. 
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YSSINIA, or Ethiopia Superior, compre - 
ſoil of Abyſſinia is ſo much enriched, that it yields 


B 
A hending Nubia and the coaſt of Abbex, is ſituate 
between 20 and 42 degrees of caſt longitude, and 
between 6 and 25 degrees of north latitude; being 
upwards of one thouſand three hundred miles in length, 
and one thouſand one hundred in breadth. It is 
bounded on the north by Egypt and the deſart of 
Barca; on the eaſt by the Red Sea and the Indian | 
Ocean; on the ſouth by Anian and unknown 
Rey and on . ann een un- 
known. 
| e 
form, and in the middle of the country is the lake 
Dambea, whence iſſues the river Nile, which, after 


| 
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By this river, and a multitude of ſmaller ſtreams, the 


plenty of corn, rice, fruits, cotton, ſugar, and the 


fineſt flax. Gold · duſt alſo is found in the rivulets, 


and mines of filyer and copper are very frequent. 
The animals are camels, oxen, ſheep, and the Arabian 
horſes ſo much admired, which are ogg | in the paſtures 
of this country. 

The air in the valleys is exceſſive hot, bat the 
mountains cool. The hotteſt ſeaſon is when the ſun 
is on the oppoſite ſide of the equator, and ſhines ob- 
liquely upon them; for when it is Wa the clouds 
intercept its rays, and the rains then fall. 

The Ethiopians are of a good ſtature. Thar: com- 
plexion is a deep black, and their features are much 


taking a circular ſweep, runs north, and enters Egypt. 
£7 | 8 N | | 
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more agretable than thoſe of the negroes, having neither 
ſuch thick lips, nor flat noſes, They are ſaid to have 
a great deal of 11 and to be of a docile diſpo- 
ſition. 

The better ſort are cloathed | in with made of ſilk, 
ſtuffs, or cotton, after the manner of the Franks in 


Turky; but the poor people go 'almoſt naked, uſing. 


only a ſmall piece of Ty or coarſe ſtuff, wrapped 


about their loins. 


Their bread is thin nes; baked upon the hearth. 
as they are wanted. They eat all ſorts of fleſh almoſt, 


as the Europeans, except that of ſwine, and ſuch. 


other meats as were prohibited to' the Jews. They 
alſo reſemble the latter in the manner of killing their 
meat; and they abſtain from things ſtrangled, and from 
blood. The poor people live _ OTE; butter, 
cheeſe, roots, and herbs, 

The meat is brought to the tables of people of con- 
dition in earthen diſhes; but they uſe no other trenchers 


than their bread, and are totally unacquainted with 


knives and forks. Their meat is generally either 
boiled or ſtewed; and perſons of rank are fed by boys 
with ſpoons, they conſidering it as below their dignity | 
to perform that office for themſelves. The country 


abounding in honey, their common drink is mead or | 
metheglin. They have alſo liquors made of wheat and 


rice, and their princes drink ſome wine, But in the 
making of this liquor they are unſkilful, though they 


have the fineſt grapes in the world. On which account, 


you cannot make their princes a more acceptable pre- 
ſent, than ſome bottles of European wine, | 
; Notwithſtanding the country affords ſome excellent 
materials for manufacture, their fabrications of this 
kind are extremely few and mean. Of linen they 
hardly make any, nor do they ſtand much in need of 
it, as they uſe neither table linen nor ſheets. They 
lie on carpets or mats, as in other hot countries. 
The Jews are the only weavers and ſmiths amongſt 
them; and as for other handicrafts, Tuch as carpenters, 


taylors, ſhoe-makers, every man breeds up his children 


to his own employment. Thoſe ſeveral trades, like 
the caſts or tribes in the Eaſt-Indies, live ſeparately, 
and never intermix with any other, 

The filk, ftuffs, calicoes, linen, and carpets, uſed 
for furniture or cloathing, they receive chiefly from 
the Turks, who in return for their merchandize take 
the gold and emeralds of Abyflinia, with ſome fine 


horſes, When the Portugueſe firſt found the way to 


this country, the ſhores of the Red Sea were open ; 
but now the Turks keep ſo ſtrict a guard there, that 
it is difficult" for 17 _— people to have accels | 
hither, * yy 
Travellers enumerate in du country nine provinces, 
every. one of which has a diſtinct ſovereign, that ac- 
knowledges the king of Abyflinia as ſuperior lord. 
This prince, however, has loſt much of the power 
and ” prerogative which he formerly enjoyed. The 
throne is conſidered as hereditary, but primogeniture 
not always obſerved. As ſoon as an emperor is 
crowned, he orders all his collateral relations to be 
ſecured in'a fortreſs ſituated on an almoſt inacceſſible 
rock, where they remain in perpetual impriſonment, 
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| to prevent them from raifing any faion bs which 
they might aſpire to the crown. 

According to the Portugueſe, who viſited Abyflinia 
ſoon after thelr paſſing the Cape of Good Hope, in 
the ſixteenth century, the emperor was ſtiled Preſter 


John, or Preſbyter John, which title ſome imagine 


was given him, becauſe he was the high prieſt, as well 
as king. By his own ſubjects, however, he is generally 
ſtiled Negus, or, to diſtinguiſh him from the inferior 
princes, who have the ſame title, Negaſcha Negalcht, 
which in their language ſignifies king of kings. 

No money being uſed in the country, the emperor's 
revenues are paid in kind. Part ariſes from the duties 
laid on merchandize brought from Turky by the Red 
Sea. Excluſive of the revenue for defraying the ex- 
pence of government, the farmers alſo pay for the 
maintainance of the royal houſhold, the thirtieth part 
of all their produce; and every artificer, on the ſame 
account, is obliged to furniſh a certain quantity of 
his manufacture. The king's revenue receives alſo a 
conſiderable acceſſion by creating knights of St. An- 
thony; each of whom, on being knighted, pays a 
fine. This order, which is very numerous, is partly 
eccleſiaſtical, 'and partly military, 

The religion of the Abyſſinians is a mixture of Judaiſm 
and Chriſtianity, approaching much nearer to the Greek 
than the Latin church, They keep both the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian ſabbath, and each of them more in the 
manner of a faſt than a feſtival, They circumciſe 
their children on the eighth day; and it is ſaid that 
the operation is performed on females as well as males, 
the former having in this country, as in ſome others 
of Africa, an excreſcence on the genital parts, not 
natural to thoſe of the ſex in more temperate cli- 
mates. | 

Circumciſion is performed by an old woman, but 
baptiſm only by a prieſt, If it be an adult perſon, 
the prieſt anoints him with oil, and then going to 
ſome river or pond, by the aſſiſtance of two deacons, 
he plunges him three times under water, repeating 
the baptiſmal expreſſion. The deacons then bring the 
perſon out, and he is anointed again; after which he 
is cloathed with a white garment, and over it a red 
veſt, denoting purity and regeneration, The perſon 
is next brought to the church, where after receiving 
the communion, he 1s preſented with milk and honey, 
and diſmiſſed with the prieſt's benediction. When 
an infant is baptized, it is only gently dipped, and 
ſprinkled with water. 

They acknowledge the ſame books of Holy Scripture | 
with us; and, it is ſaid, have a more correct copy of 
the Septuagint than is to. be met with in Europe, 
They admit the councils of Nice, Conſtantinople, and 
Epheſus, with other provincial councils, received be- 
fore that of Chalcedon; and beſide the Nicene canons, 
have eighty- four others in the Arabic language, which 
the emperor Conftantine ſent to Jeruſalem, in the 
year 440, and were carried thence to Rome, in 1646. 
This book contains the ſynod of the apoſtles, ſaid to 
be written by St. Clement; the councils of Ancyra, 
Czfarea, Nice, Gongra, Antiochia, Laodicea, and 
Sardis, with the acts of three hundred and eighteen 
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fathers; a treatiſe of the ſabbath, with a decree and 


canon of penance; to which are annexed their general 


liturgy, prayers, and offices for the communion, &c. 


They uſe the Nicene Creed, but bave not that of | 


the apoſtles. They believe the real preſence in the 
ſacrament, but not tranſubſtantiation. They make 
general confeſſions only, and receive as general abſo- 
Jutions. 
yet believe in its immortality, 


The emperor is ſupreme in all eccleſiaſtical, as well 
cloaths for ſome time. 
the juriſdiction of the king's judges. They have | 


as civil cauſesz and both the clergy and laity are under 


however a metropolitan, conſecrated by the patriarch, 
of Alexandria, who confers orders on the clergy, 
amongft whom there is no order ſuperior to prieſts. 
T he. monks do not live in cloyſters or convents, ; 
but every one in his hut, forming a kind of village || 
near ſome church, where they perform divine ſervice 
in —_ turns, Their princigal churches were. built 
at firſt after the model of the temple of, Jeruſalem, 


| with a ſanctuary and outward court; but they ſince 


build them in the form of a croſs, like the cathedrals. 
of other Chriſtian, nations. 

At divine ſervice the people. uſe lighted tapers, in, the. 
manner of the Greek church. IT hey neither ſit nor 
kneel in their churches, but ſtand, though the ſervice, | 
on ſome. holidays, laſts whole days and nights. They 
are howeyer permitted the uſe. of crutches, on which, | 
they ſometimes. lean, They pay, the higheſt veneration 


to thoſe  ballowed, edifices, which. they never preſume 


They ſeem. to think that the ſoul is material, 


| 
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to enter, without putting off | their ſhoes, They 


would not ſpit on the pavement for any conſideration ; 


and when in travelling, they come near a church, 
they will diſmount from their mule or horſe, to walk 
paſt it on foot. b 

In this country, the great-men are allowed as many 
wives as they pleaſe, but the poor are reſtricted to one. 
They. bury their dead without a coffin, and have no 
particular funeral ſervice. By way of mourning, the 
relations and friends of the deceaſed wear tattered 


Nubia, which is contiguous to Abyſlinia, and com- 
prehended under the general name of Ethiopia, is 
( bounded on the north by Egypt and the deſarts of 
Barca; on the eaſt» by Abyſſinia; on the ſouth by 
Lower Ethiopia; and on the weſt by Zaara. It is 
laid to be four hundred leagues in length, and two 
hundred in breadth; but writers are much divided in 
regard both to this and other circumſtances, not only 
reſpeẽting Nubia, but every inland country of Africa. 
According to the moſt credible accounts, this large 
tract is occupied by a number of princes independent 


| of each other; but both the country and inhabitants 


much reſemble thoſe of Abyflinia. 

Of the country of Anian, which. lies upon, 3 
the Eaſtern Ocean and the Red Sea, we can ſay no- 
with certainty; ſome travellers repreſenting it 
as an uninbhabitable deſart, whilſt others, on the 
contrary, affirm, that it is populous, and abounds in 
all the neceſſaries of liſe. 


— 
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ANGUEBAR, comprehending the countries 

of Magadoxa, Melinda, Mombaza, Terra de 
Raphael, Quiloa, Mozambique, and Zofala, is ſituate 
between 34 and 40 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
between the tropic of Capricorn and 4 degrees of 
north latitude; being bounded on the north by Anian ; 
on the eaſt by the Indian Ocean; on the ſouth by the 
Terra de Natal; and on the weſt by Monomugi, and 
unknown parts of Africa. 5 


The moſt northerly province is that of Magadoxa, | 


the chief town of which, bearing the ſame name, is 
fituated at the mouth of a cognominal river, in 
3 degrees odd minutes of north Jatitude, The people 
here,” as in moſt of the adjacent country, are in alliance, 
with, or ſubject to tbe Portugueſe, The territory 


however is very barren, affording hardly any merchan- 


die or cattle, except a good breed of horſes, which 


they ſell to the Portugueſe, who diſpoſe of them again, 
to the Arabs, The inhabitants are.a mixture of 
Pagans, Mabometans, and Chriſtians, Their com 
plexion is black, with flat noſes, and thick lips, like 
the reſt of the negroes, | 


The country of Melinda lies ſouth of the equator, 


The, chief town is in two degrees and a, 0 


2 
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| of north latitude, on an ildand at the mouth of a ccg- 


nominal riyer, and is the capital of the Portugueſe 
dominions in this part of the world. Notwithſtanding 
its. ſituation in almoſt; the center of the. torrid zone, 
it is exceeding pleaſant, fruitful, and healthy, being 
frequently refreſhed with ſhowers and fine ſea=breezes. 
The, city of Melinda, is large and populous, well 
built, conſidering the ſituation, and has a good har- 
bour, commanded by a. ſtrong citadel. The Portu- 
gueſe have here ſeventeen churches, and nine religious 
houſes, They have alſo warehouſes, ſtocked with 
all ſorts. of European goods, which they. barter with 
the natives for the produce of the country, viz. - gold, 
elephants teeth, ſlaves, oſtrich-feathers, wax, and 
drugs; ſuch as ſenna, aloes, civet, ambergreaſe, and 
frankincenſe, The country likewiſe produces rice, 
millet, ſugar, and fruits; and the Portugueſe, beſide 
what they. uſe, export thither great quantities to their 
other ſettlements.. According to the computation, of 
ſome travellers, the inhabitants of the city of Melinda, 
and the little iſland on, which it ſtands, do not amount 
to leſs than two hundred thouſand ſouls, great part 
of them Chriſtians. The natives have a king of their 
own, who. is a Mahometan; but many of the people 

| | are 
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are pagans, and all of them in ſons ſubjeion to thi 
| Portugueſe, l 
The country of Quiloa | lies to the ſouthward of 
Melinda; its capital city, of the ſame name, being in 
g degrees odd minutes ſouth latitude. The Portugueſe 
poſſeſſed themſelves of it on their diſcovery of this 
coaſt, but the ſituation being unhealthy, they quitted 
it ſoon after, The king of the country, however, 
like the other princes of the coaſt, is tributary to 
them, and pays them an annual tribute in gold, 
amounting to the value of a hundred thouſand cruſados. 
This part of the country produces excellent ſugar- 
canes, but the Portugueſe do not improve them, re- 
ceiving every year great quantities of ſugar from their 
countrymen at Brazil, who come hither for flaves. : 
South of Quiloa lies the country of Mozambique, 
the chief town of which is ſituated on an iſland at the 
mouth of a river of the ſame name, in 15 degrees ſouth 


latitude, Here is a good harbour, defended by. a cita- 
del; the town regularly fortified; and the iſland on | 


which it ſtands is near thirty miles in circumference, 
and very populous. Te contains fix churches, and 
ſeveral monaſteries, the monks of which make many 


H A P; I. 
of the fituation=—air—p | or | 


AFFRA RIA, or the country of the Hottentots, 


including the Terra de Natal, is ſituate between 


24 and 35 degrees of ſouth latitude, and between 15 
and 35 degrees of eaſt longitude; lying in the form of 
a creſcent about the inland country of Monomotapa, 
and bounded by the Southern Ocean on the eaſt, weſt, 

and ſouth, It is a very uneven country, abounding 
in-mountains, of which the three moſt conſiderable 
lie near the Cape; the Table Mountain, of a very 
great height, the -top of which is always covered with 


a cap of clouds before a ſtorm; the Sugar-loaf, ſo 


named from its form; and James Mountain, or the 
Lion's Rump.. | 

There are no navigable rivers; but many ſmall 
Botany which render the valleys exceeding fruitful, 


On the weft, the ſea forms the bay of St. Helena, 
with that of Soldania, and the Table-Bay; and on 
the eaſt, Hermoſa-Bay, and the Bay of Braſa; but 


we meet with no harbours, though the country bas a 
cook of upwards of 4 thoufand miles. 

Te valleys would be exceflive hot,. were it not for 
the Southern Ocean, whence the wind blows almoſt 
on every fide, and frequently with ſuch violence as is 
ſeldom experienced in other ſeas. Hardly à week is 
free ſtom thoſe hurricanes, The Dutch ſometimes 
loſe whole fleets as they lie at anchor, and they are 
forced to moor their guard- ſhip with ſtrong chains, 
No. 11. 
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proſelytes * the neighbouring country. Here likewiſe 
the Portugueſe, barter European goods, for gold, ele- 


pPhants teeth, and flaves; and their ſhipping to and 
from India call for refreſhments. © As the country 


— 


2 i 8 


produces great herds of - cattle, the ' Portugueſe kill 


beef, and falt it up, either ſending it to . eee 
or ſelling it to European traders. 
Mongale, an inlaid town in this country; is al 
3. nr prayyay by the Portugueſe; and here is their chief 
ſtaple for European goods, The gold they receive 
in exchange from the natives, is found near the ſurface 


. 


| of the earth, or in the ſands of rivers, there 4 no 


gold mines wrought i in Africa, 
The city of Mombaza, in the country of Monk 
bique, lies in 7 degrees odd minutes ſouth latitude, 
Of this the Portugueſe took poſſeſſion when they firſt 
viſited the eaſt coaſt of Africa. Being forced to eva= 
cuate it afterwards, they repeated the conqueſt, _ 
have here at preſent a conſiderable trade. | 
In Zofala, to the ſouthward of Monenitiijnd, the 
| Portugueſe have alſo ſome little ſettlements; and indeed 
they engroſs almoſt the whole trade of the err 


6 * 


far as the tropic of Capricorn, 


inſtead of cables. Thoſe frequent tempeſts, however, 
render the country very healthful, and ſeem to be even 
neceſſary for preſerving the air in a ſalutary ſtate ; for 
if there happens a calm of any conſiderable duration, 
all the people are affected with, the head-ach. _ 
The gardens belonging to the Dutch Eaſt-India 
Company, . at Cape- Town; afford a ftriking proof of 
the favourable temperature of the climate for vegetation, 
and the great fertility of the ſoil, Here are the moſt 
delicious fruits of Aſia and Europe, growing within 
ſquares of bay-hedges, ſo high and thick, as to pre- 
vent them from being much injured by the ſtorms of 
the ocean. It appears, however, that fruit - trees are 
not indigenous in the climate, but have been planted 
here by the Dutch, who imported them either from 
Europe or Aſia. The ſame may be ſaid of the vines, 
which were introduced by a German, and are now ſo 
plentiful in the country; that hardly a cottage in the 
Cape ſettlement but has its vineyard, which ee 
wine ſufficient for the family. 

Fruits and plants of all forts are obſerved to be 
both much larger and neter than thoſe of Europe. 
The head of a cabbage, at its full growth, weighs 


* 


%. 


| thirty or forty pounds; and the head of a colliflower 


as. much, A potatoe weighs from ſix to ten pounds. 
The melons, which are / raiſed without glaſſes, or 
hot-beds, are not only larger than | thoſe of Eu- 
rope, but wholaſomer, and of an CHO: fine 
flavour, 
All ſorts of grain are ſowed bert, axopt oats and 
lentils, and they are reaped in the month of December. 
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Tde manner in which the farmers here tread out their | belly with their bills and e and entirely ſcoop 


corn, is as follows. 
11 A ieee forty, or 


cover with ſheaves, beginning in the middle, and lay- 
ing them in concentric circles, till they reach the out- | 
fide. They then turn in about twenty or thirty horſes, | 
which a man, furniſhed with a long whip, mw) 


| round till the corn be trodden out, and the ſtraw be- 


come as fine as chaff. They afterwards clean the 
grain, and carry it into their granaries. This method 
they practiſe with great ſecurity, as it ſeldom rains 


here from the middle of October to the middle of | 


| f negroes; whom they reſemble much in colour, after 


March, 
The country adjacent to the Cape produces a great 
number of plants, unknown .in other pafts of the 
world, and appears to be well W the farther in- 
veſtigation of botaniſts; 
In this country are to be found lens, tigers, and 


leopards, with almoſt every quadruped of the ravenous 
kind, When the firſt of thoſe animals attacks a man 


or beaſt, he immediately knocks them down with his |- 


paw, and deprives them of all ſenſation; roaring at 
the ſame time in the moſt hideous manner. His ſhin 
bones, it is ſaid, after they are dried, are as hard as 
Riot, and are ſometimes uſed by the natives to ſtrike 
kre with. 

The elephants in this part of Africa are very large: 


| their teeth weigh from ſixty to a hundred and twenty | 
pounds, and their ſtrength is prodigious. 


They are | 
generally from twelve to fifteen foot high, but ſome of 
them, we are told, much more, The female is con- 
fiderably leſs than the male, and has its breaſts or dugs 
between the fore legs. Their uſual. food is graſs, 
herbs, roots, and the tender twigs of trees. They 
pull up every thing with their trunk, which ſerves 
them as a hand; and with this they ſuck up water, 
which they afterwards empty into their mouths, 

The rhinoceros is here alſo to be met with. This 


animal is leſs than the elephant, but of equal, if not | 
far down as their legs, and others lo long as to * 


greater ſtrength; and with his rough prickly gw, 
he licks the fleſh of the bones off his prey. 

Another native of the country is the elk, which is 
about five foot high, with a fine lender neck, and a 
beautiful head, not much unlike that of a deer. 

The porcupine is very common. It is uſually near 
a foot long, thick in the middle, and tapers to a point 
at each end. Its whole body, except the belly, is 
covered with ſtiff quills, which it immediately erects 
on receiving any diſturbance, 

The ſkinkbingſem, as the Dutch call it, ſeems to 
be an animal peculiar to Caffraria, It has obtained 
its name from the extremely offenſive ſcent which it 
emits on being purſued. We are informed that even 
the dogs will deſert the chace, rub their noſes, and 
howl, as ſoon as the intolerable eMuvia of this animal 


There are in this country eagles, called e, 
which, if they find an ox or cow laid down, will 


attack it in great numbers. They make a hole in its 


-. 


fifty foot diameter, with a compoſition of clay and [ 
cow-dung, which binds very hard; and round it they | 
erct a mud-wall, about breaſt high. This area they | 
| 


out the bowels; 
C A Þ.. It; 


Of the " of the . hunting 
—ſwimming-—artificers==troffic, | 


* men amongſt the Hottentots are generally 
under the middle ſtature, but their bodies are 


lends and well made, They are ſeldom 


either too fat or too lean, and hardly eyer deformed by 


of a tyger, wild- cat, or 
greater eſteem. 


_— 


nature, Their heads, however, as well as their eyes, 
are rather of the largeſt, They haye thick lips, ex- 
ceeding white teeth, and black ſhort hair, like the 


they have taken great pains to darken their tawny com- 
plexion with greaſe and foot, The women are much 
leſs than the men, and are remarkable for a membra- 
nous flap hanging over the pudenda, Flat noſes being 
reckoned a mark of beauty, they never fail to break 
and compreſs the cartilage of that part of- an infant, 
ſoon after its birth. . 

In ſummer, the men beſmear their heads with hand- 
fuls of greaſe and ſoot mixed, to which the duſt ad- 
hering, a clotted covering is formed, an excellent 
preſervative, in their opinion, from the heat of the ſun. 
In the winter, they wear flat caps, made of the ſkin 
of cats or lambs, half dried, which they tie with a 
thong of the ſame leather under their chins. They 
likewiſe wear a kroſſe, or mantle of ſkin, over their 
ſhoulders, which reaches to the middle, and being 
| faſtened with a thong about their neck, is open before. 
In winter, they turn the woolly or hairy ſides next 
their backs, and in ſummer the other. The ſame 
covering ſerves a man for his bed at night, as well as 
for a winding -ſheet and coffin when he dies. If he 
be a captain of a village, or chief of his nation, in- 

ſtead of a ſheep-ſkin, his mantle is made of the ſkin 
ſome other that is held in 

In general thoſe mantles reach no 
lower than the waiſt, but ſome tribes wear them as 


the ground, 

They wear round their bodies a girdle, from the 
fore part of which a ſquare piece of ſkin, about two 
hands breadth, hangs down. | 

Every man alſo hangs about his neck a.greaſy pouch, 
in which he keeps his knife, pipe, and tobacco, with 
a little piece of wood burnt at both ends, as a charm 
againſt witcheraft, On his left arm he wears three 
large ivory rings, to which he faſtens a bag of proviſions 
when he travels, He carries in his right hand two 
ſticks, one called his kirri, which is about three foot 
long, and an inch thick, blunt at both ends; the 
other called his raccum ſtick, about a foot long, and 
of the ſame thickneſs. This has a ſharp point, 
and is uſed as a dart to. throw at an enemy or wild 
beaſt, In his left hand, he has another ſtick, about 
a foot long, faſtened to the tail of a fox or wild cat, 
which ſerves him as a handkerchief to wipe off the 
ſweat, Beſides thoſe. accoutrements, the men wear a 


| 
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| kind of ſandals, made of the” raw hide of an ox or 
clephant, when they are obliged to travel over ſtony | 
ground. Some have alſo. buſkins to preſerve their 
legs from buſhes and briars; but uſually they have no 
covering either on the legs or thighs. 

The women wear caps, with the crowns a little 
raiſed, made alſo of cats - Kin, and tied under their 
chin, This covering they for the moſt part wear 
night and day in all ſeaſons, They uſe. two krofles 
or mantles, one over the other, made of ſkin, ſome- 
times bordered with a fringe of raw leather; and thoſe 
garments being only faſtened with a thong about their 
necks, their bodies appear naked down to the middle, 
They have an apron larger than that of the men, and 
a covering of the ſame nature behind. Round their 


legs they wrap thongs of half-dried ſkins, to about | 


the thickneſs of a jack-boot, which encumber them 
ſo much, that they walk with difficulty, Women of 
figure, inſtead of ſheep-ſkin, | wear that of a tyger, or 
wild cat. They alſo have a pouch about their necks, 
in which they carry ſomething to eat, whether at home 
or abroad, with their pipe, tobacco, and dacha; the 
latter, which is an herb of an intoxicating quality, 
like tobacco, being uſed in the ſame manner by both 
ſexes. 

The principal ornaments, both of men and women, 
are braſs or glaſs beads, with little thin plates of glit- 
tering braſs and mother of pear], which they wear in 
their hair, or about their ears. Of each of thoſe. kinds 
of beads ſtrung, they alſo make necklaces, bracelets : 
for the arms, and girdles, The elegance of dreſs 
being ſuppoſed to conſiſt in the quantity of ornaments, | 
their arms are ſometimes covered with bracelets from 
the wriſt to the elbow. 

An ornament peculiar to the men, is the bladder of 
any wild beaſt they have killed, which is blown up, 
and faſtened to the hair, as a trophy of their valour, 

Both men and women powder themſelves with a duſt 
called bachu; and the women ſpot their faces with a 
red earth or ſtone; a practice that adds to their beauty, 
in the opinion of the natives, but which, in the eyes 
of Europeans, renders them much more 1 and 
ſhocking than they naturally are, 

All infants, ſoon after their birth, are laid in the 
ſun, or by the fire, and rubbed over with fat or butter 
mixt with ſoot, to render them of a deeper complexion; 
and this coſmetic operation they afterwards perform 
almoſt every day in their lives, | 

The Hottentots are not more cleanly in their diet 
than in their dreſs. They prefer the entrails of cattle, 
and ſome wild beaſts, with very little cleaning, to the 
reſt of the fleſh, and eat their meat almoſt raw. Their 
food . however conſiſts chiefly of roots, herbs, fruits, 
or milk: for they ſeldom kill any of their cattle, unleſs 
at a feſtival, contenting themſelves at other times with 
ſuch as die either of diſeaſes or old age, or what they 
happen to take in hunting. In a ſcarcity of food, 
they will eat the raw leather that is wound about the 
womens legs, or the ſoles of ſhoes; nor is it a practice 
| uncommon, however horrible, to feed on the vermin 
that breeds in their mantles, a ſpecies of inſet much 
larger here than in Europe. Notwithſtanding their 


| 
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| excrſive indelicacy, they abftais” from ſrine's fleſh, 
with that of ſome other animals, and from fiſh that 
have no ſcales, They rather devour their meat than 
eat it, pulling it to pieces with their teeth and band#, 
and diſcovering a canine appetite, - | 
They eat no butter, though they make a good deal 
of it for the purpoſe of anointing ' themſelves, and 
ſelling to the Dutch, - who probably uſe it only 
for their ſhipping, In making it, they put the milk 
into ſome ſkin; made in the form of a ſoldier's knap- 
ſack, the hairy fide inwards, 'Two perſons taking 


—_ — 


| hold of it, one at each end, they whirl it round, till 


the milk is converted into butter, The butter- milk, 
without any cleanſing or Arg; the. Hotteatots 
drink moſt greedily, 

Their common drink is cows milk, or water; and 
the women ſometimes drink ewe's milk, but this the 
men never touch, Since the arrival of the Dutch 
amongft them, it appears that they are become very 
fond of wine, brandy, and other ſpirituous liquors, 


Gluttony and drunkenneſy are their favourite vices, 


and in theſe they indulge themſelves as often as they 


have opportunity. 


Like the Tartars and Arabs, they frequently remove 


their dwellings for the conveniency of freſh water and 


paſture. They encamp in a circle formed by twenty 


or thirty tents, and ſometimes twice the number, con- 


tiguous to each other; within the area of which they 
keep their ſmaller cattle in the night, and the larger on 
the outſide of their camp. Their tents are made with 
flender poles, bent like an arch, and covered with 
mats or ſkins. They are of an oval form, the longeſt 
diameter being about twelve or fourteen foot, and the 
horteſt ten. The height in the middle is near fix 
foot, and at each .end little more than three. In the 
former of thoſe parts is a ſhallow hole, dug in the 
ground, about a yard diameter, where they make their 
fire, and round which the whole family fit or lie night 
and day, in ſuch a ſmoke, when it is cold, or they 
are dreſſing victuals, as to any European would be 
intolerable; there being ſeldom any other vent than by 
the door, which is always in one of the ends, Such a 
circle of tents or huts as has been deſcribed, is called 
by the Hottentots a kraal, 

The furniture of the tents conſiſts of little more 
than a few ſkins of wild beafts, with an earthen pot 
in which they boil their meat. The only domeſtic 
animals they keep are dogs, which, in reſpeQ of their 
ſpecies, are no leſs ugly than their maſters, but uſeful 
in driving, as well as defending their cattle. | 

The few wants of the Hottentots, and their brutal 
indelicacy with reſpe& to diet, by exempting them 
from the moſt powerful incentives to labour and exer- 
ciſe, conduce to render them the moſt indolent people 
on earth. They will almoſt rather ftarve, at leaſt᷑ eat 
dried ſkins, or ſhoe-ſoles at home, than hunt for their 
food; yet when they do apply themſelves to the chace, 
or any other exerciſe, no people diſcoyer more aQivity. 
| Thoſe amongſt them who can oyercome their natural 
lazineſs ſo far as to enter into the ſervice of the 
Europeans, are found to be not only diligent, but re- 
* comme In their eee with their own 

tribes, 
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| They. hardly ever eat a piece of the veniſon they have 


weapons in bis fleſh, eng inſtant 2 only 


they voracioully devour as long as it laſts, The rhino- 


and deſire that he will honour them with his preſence. 
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tribes, - chey are reputed hoſpitable, and / generous, | 


Fats tehed, or drink their beloved, drams alone, but call 


in their. neighbours. to ka the entertainment as | 


far as it will go. . 

. When a wild beaſt appears in the ed, | 
the whole kraal or village aſſembles, | and dividing 
themſelves into mall parties, ſurround the place in 
which they ſuppoſe he is concealed, As ſoon as ke 
is diſcovered they ſet. up a general crys, at which the 
frightened animal endeayours to break through and 
eſcape them. If it prove to be a rhinoceros, an elk, 
or an elephant, they throw their lances at him, darts 
and arrows on ſuch, an occaſion not being ſufficient | 


M O D: * KR N | \[arnca, 


being placed cloſe by kink: in the middle of the aſſembly 
for the reception of the expected viſitor. When the 
latter arrives and is ſeated, the old deputy piſſes plenti- 
fully upon bim, accompanying the diſcharge all the 
while with a verbal addreſs. The hero who is the 
object of the ceremony, rubs the honourable tribute 
into his ſkin with great eagerneſs, having firſt ſcratched 
off the greaſe with his nails, A pipe of tobacco is 
then lighted, which is ſmoaked ſucceſſively by all the 
people preſent, till nothing remains in the bowl but 
aſhes, which are ſtrewed by the deputy upon the hero, 
who receives them with the ſame ſatisfaction that he 
had teſtified at the former mark of their eſteem, The 
oeremony being ended, and the neighbours having 


for the purpoſe. If the beaſt be not killed at the firſt | congratulated him on his advancement to this high 


diſcharge, they repeat the attack, and load him with 
their. ſpears; and as he runs furiouſly at the perſons 
who wound him, thoſe in his rear follow him cloſe, 
till they provoke him to return, after which he is again 
aſſailed by the party towards whom he formerly tended. 
Repeating their attacks thus on every ſide, the creature 
is for the moſt part deſtroyed, without any of the 
— having received the ſmalleſt injury, _ 
In the attacking a lion, a leopard, or a tyger, their 
darts and arrows are employed; and therefore they 
begin their engagements at a greater diſtance than 
when they charge an elephant or a, rhinoceros. The 
creature has generally a number of darts and arrows 
upon his back before he can approach the hunters, the 
pain occaſioned by which encreaſing his rage, he flies 
at the aſſailants with the greateſt fury; and while the 
perſon he attacks nimbly avoids the onſet, the others 
purſue him with their ſpears, and complete the victory. 
Sometimes a lion takes to flight with many poiſoned 


to expire by a ſlower death. 

Elephants are frequently ka in traps or pitfalls, 
without any hazard, Thoſe animals being obſerved 
to go in great companies to water, following in a file 
dne after another, and uſually taking the ſame road, 
unleſs diſturbed ; the Hottentots dig pits in their | 
path about eight foot deep, and four or five broad, 
in which they fix ſharp ſtakes pointed with iron, cover- 
ing the mouth of the pit with ſmall ſticks and turf, 
that it may not be diſcernible, One or other of the 
animals generally falls with-his fore feet into this am- 
buſh, when the ſtakes piercing his unwieldy body, the 
more he ſtruggles to extricate himſelf, the more firmly 
Is he fixed, The reſt of the herd obſerving the miſ- 
fortune of their companion, abandon him, whilſt the 
Hottentots poſſeſs themſelves of their prey, Cutting 
the body into pieces, they carry home the fleſh, which 


ceros and elk are frequently taken in the ſame manner. 


The Hottentot who kills any of thoſe animals, or a | 


lion, leopard, or tyger, ſingly, has great honours and 
Privileges conferred upon him. At his return from an 
exploit of this kind, the men of the kraal depute one 
of their ſeniors to congratulate him on his victory, 


The requeſt being granted, the deputy returns to the 


honour, they diſperſe, and return to their reſpective 
tents, The champion afterwards faſtens the bladder 
of the beaſt which he had killed te his hair, and is 
henceforth univerſally eſteemed a brave man, and abene- 
factor to his country. His wife, or wives, if he has more 
than one, are not ſuffered to approach him for three 
days after this ceremony, but are forced to ramble i in 
the fields. At the expiration of this period they re- 
turn to the tent, where they are received with great 
joy and tenderneſs, A fat ſheep is killed, and their 
neighbours invited to the feaſt; during which the 
proweſs of the hero, and the honour he has obtained, 
are the chief ſubject of their converſation, 

Of all the wild beaſts on which they feed, they 
efirem the fleſh of the tyger the moſt delicious. When 
an animal of this ſpecies is killed, the whole kraal 
partake of the repaſt, and the perſon who furniſhes it 
meets. with a double ſhare of praiſe, as he not only 
rids the country of an enemy, but affords them a 
luxurious entertainment, ; 

The manner in which a Hottentot ſwims is peculiar. 
He ſtands ' upright in the ſea, without touching the 
bottom with his feet; and with his head, neck, and 
ſhoulders above water, he moves faſter in that element 
than an European can walk. 

Their ſmiths not only faſhion their iron, but melt 
it from the ore, Having collected a heap of iron- 
ſtones, which are found in ſeveral parts of the country, 
they put them into a hole in the ground, heated and 
prepared for their purpoſe. They next make a fire 
over the ſtones, which they keep up till the iron 
melts. When this - has happened, the melted iron 
runs into another hole, a little lower than the firſt, 
and after becoming cold, is broke in pieces with ſtones. 
The workmen again heat thoſe pieces in other fires, 
and beat them with ſtones, till they are ſhaped into 
the heads of lances, darts, and ſuch weapons as they 


uſe; for they hardly ever form any other utenſils, | 


bur arms of this metal, 
A people fo unacquainted with luxuries, cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have much traffic. They barter cattle 


with the Hellanders, for wine, 'brandy, or tobacco; 


and ſuch of the elephants teeth as they do not uſe in 
making ornaments for themſelves, they for the | moſt 
part exchange with the Portugueſe and other Euro- 


peans, who touch at any part of their coaſt; for of 
this commodity they ſell very little to the Dutch. 
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' YOUNG. Eee hardly ever commences a 
treaty of marriage without the approbation of 
his father. When this is obtained, thoſe two pay a 
viſit: to the father of the intended bride, with whom 
having ſmoked, talked of indifferent things for ſome 
time, the father of the lover communicates the occaſion 
of the interview. The perſon tb whom the propoſal 
is made, after conſulting his wife, immetliately returns 
an anſwer. If the offer be rejected, the viſitors retire 
without more words; but if approved, the young 
woman is called, and told that a huſband is provided 
for her. From this determination ſhe has buly one 
way to appeal, which is by preventing the bridegroom 
from conſummating the nuptials the next night, If 
ſhe ſhould prove victorious in that encounter, the 
lover abandons the enterpriſe, but if ſhe has been 
overpowered, ſhe muſt ſubmit to the match, in ſpite 
of the moſt invincible averſion. The day after the 
| conſummation of the marriage, the young huſband 
kills a fat ox, or more, according to his circumſtances, 
for the wedding dinner, to which the friends of both 
parties reſort, with compliments of congratulation. 

The entertainment being ready,” the men form a 
Abe in the area of the kraal, and the women another; 
the bridegroom ſitting in the middle of the former, 
and the bride in the center of that compoſed of her 
own ſex. The prieſt then enters the men's circle, 
and piſſes upon the bridegroom,- who joyfally rubs 

into his ſk in the deſcending evacuation. © Going after- 
Wards to the female circle, he confers the ſame favour 
upon the bride, till his ſtore is exhauſted; repeating 
all the while his beſt withes for the ee of the 
new married couple. goes * 

The meat is then ſerved up in earthen pots, be⸗ 
ſmeared with greaſe. If any of the company have been 
taught the uſe of knives by the Europeans, they will 

perhaps uſe them on this occaſion; but the greater 
| part has recourſe! to their fingers; and they devour 
the meat as voraciouſfy as ſo many dogs. Sea-ſhells, 
without handles, uſually ſerve them inſtead of ſpoons ; 
and in the room of plates or napkins, they content 


themſelves with the Epe corners of the mantles 2 85 | 


they wear. - 

The © Hottentots allow of polygamy, but (dom. 
Save more than three wives at a time. It f is. death 
amongſt them to marry, or lie With a firſt or fecond 


couſin, or any nearer relation, A father ſeldom gives | 


his ſon more than two or three cows, and as many 
ſheep upon his marriage; and to a daughter, either 
one cow, or a couple of ſheep, There being no 
fortunes amongſt them, they match only for love; and 
it is not uncommon for the chiefs to intermarry with 
| ay families of the pooreſt RT. : 

A widow who marries a ſecond time, is obliged to 
loſe a joint of one of her fingers; and a | fimilar am- 

No. 12. N | 
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| | putation is performed for every new huſband with whom 


ſhe * ny contract. Either man or woman may be di- 
vorced, on ſhewing ſufficient cauſe before the kraal ; 
but the woman is not permitted to matry, again, 
though the man is allowed that liberty. N 
A Hottentot never being maſter of a hut or tent 
till he marries, unleſs his father dies and leaves him 
one, the firſt object of a new married couple. is to 
provide a habitation ; and till that is done, they are 
entertained in the tents of ſome of their relations, 
The care of ſupporting the family reſts almoſt entirely 
on the wife, She fodders the cattle, milks them, 
cuts out the firing, ſearches every, morning for roots 
for their food, brings them home, and dreſſes them, 
while the lazy bufband lies indolently ſtretched in the 
tent, and will hardly give himſelf the trouble of getting 
up to eat what his laborious wives have provided for 
him; of whom the more he has, he is always propor- 
tionably the, more Dothful, If at any time he deigns 
to attend his cattle j in the field, it is conſidered as an 
act of condeſcenſion, and is exceeding rare; nor is it 
much oftener that he will go a-hunting with the men 
of his kraal, to bring home a piece of veniſon, or a 
diſh of fiſh, The wives, however, are not permitted 
to intermeddle in the buſineſs of buying or {clliog, 


this being the ſole prerogative of the men. 


When a woman is delivered of a live ſon, there is 
great rejoicing. The firſt thing they do with the 
child, is to daub it all over with cow-dung.. They 
next lay it before the fire, or in the ſun, till the dung 
is dried; which being. rubbed off, they walh the infant 
with the Juice of certain herbs, laying it again in the 
ſun, or before the fire, for a little time. They after- | 
wards anoint the child from head to foot with butter, 
or ſheeps fat melted ; ; an operation which is repeated 
almoſt daily through 6 | 

Ik the woman has twins, and they are cles "the 


father aſks leave of the kraal, to expoſe one of them, 


either upon pretence of poverty, or that his wife has 
not milk for them both; and in this requeſt, the men 
uſually indulge one another, The ſame barbaroug 


cuſtom of expoſing the female infant is practiſed, 


when the twins are a boy and a girl; but they always 
preſerve the boys, though they happen to have two 
at a birth. The devoted infant i is carried to a diſtance 
from the kraal, -to be expoſed in a. cave, or or hole in 
the earth, the haunt of ſome wild beaſt, if ſach a place 
can be found, Here depoſiting alive the innocent 


victim, they ſtop up the mouth of the den with ſtones 


or earth; or if no ſuch cavity can be found, the infant” 
is either tied to the Jower bough of a tree, or left in 
ſome thicket to periſh, Sometimes thoſe deſerted in- 
fants are found by the Dutch, Who carry them home 
to their houſes, and cauſe proper care to be taken of 


them, not omitting to imbue their minds with the prin» 


ciples of religion, Such however is, for the moſt 


knowing their extraction, they renounce. their Chriſti. 


mantle, and conform themſelves to all the cuſtoms of 
the people from whom they are deſcended. 
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part, the diſpoſition of thoſe expoſed females, that on | 


anity, throw off the European habit, and running 
away to ſome Hottentot camp, aſſume the ſheep-ſkin 
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next male heir, 


T HE 


likewiſe betray in the horrible treatment of their aged 
parents, When the father of a family has become 
ſuperannuated, he is obliged to aſſign over all his 
effects to his eldeſt ſon, or in default of ſuch, to his 
The latter then erects a tent or hut 
in ſome unfrequented place, and having afſembled the 
men of the kraal, acquaints them with the condition 
of his relation, defiring their conſent to expoſe him in 
the diſtant hut; a requeſt which is uſually . granted 
with great readineſs, On the day appointed for the 
removal, the heir gives a great entertainment to all' the 
people in the neighbourhood, who having taken a for- 
mal leave of the aged perſon, the latter is tranſported 
to the hut, where his fate is either to be ſtarved or 
devoured by wild beaſts. 

When a perſon dies a natural death, he is immedi- 
ately bundled up in his ſheep- ſæim mantle, and thrown 
either into the cavity of a rock, or the den of ſome 
wild beaſt in the neighbourhood, the digging a grave 
on thoſe occaſions being a method of burial never prac- 
tiſed. The corpſe is ſeldom permitted to remain 


above ground more than fix hours, and is attended to 


the cave by all the men and women of the kraal. 
At the death of a father, the eldeſt ſon is entitled 
to all his poſſeſſions, the younger children depending 


ſo much upon the latter, as to be hereditarily his ſer- 


vants, or rather ſlaves, unleſs he pleaſes to enfranchiſe 


them; and even the ſubſiſtence of the mother i is _— 


dep-ndent upon him. | 
So late as the beginning of the preſent century, it 
was queſtioned whether this people had any ideas of 


- religion, but it is now generally admitted that they be- 


lieve in a Supreme Being, creator of heaven and earth, 

whom they ſtyle Gounja Gounja, or Gounja Ticquoa, 
God of Gods, To this ſupreme God, however, they 
pay no adoration, alledging in apology for their con- 
duct, that their firſt parents grievouſly offended him, 
in conſequence of which he curſed them, and all their 
poſterity with hardneſs of heart. The principal object 
of their worſhip is the moon, which they hold as an 
inferior viſible god, and a repreſentative of the high 
and inviſible. . On the firſt appearance of the new and 
full moon, they aſſemble in great numbers, dancing 
wildly, clapping their hands, diſtorting their bodies, 
and howling in a Eideous manner. Regarding this 
planet as the arbitreſs of the weather, they never fail 
to ſupplicate its favour when that is unſeaſonable. 

Mutchi atze, ery they, I ſalute you, you are welcome : 

Cheragua Lala chori oung na, Grant us paſture for our 
cattle, and plenty of milk, Such invocations they- fre 

quently repeat, dancing and clapping their hands all 


the while, and at the end of every dance, crying, 


Ho, ho, ho, ho! Thofe extravagant orgies are con- 
tinued, with proſtrations on the earth at intervals, the 
whole night, and part of the next day; exhibiting 
rather a ſcene of wild and fantaſtic diverfion, than of 
religious ceremonies. 

They likewiſe pay divine honours to a powerful evil 
ſpirit, whom they confider as the author of all the 


calamities in life, Nor are the fouls of reputed, ſaints 
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The ſame ene which the Hottentots ſo fre- 
quently diſcover in reſpect of their female infants, they 


| niſts ſpiraam. be 


[ArxieA. 


and heroes amongſt them without their ſhare of reli- 
gious worſhip. To the memory of thoſe the natives 
dedicate fields, mauntains, woods, and rivers; and 


when, at any time, chey happen to paſs by ſuch con- 


ſecrated objects, they offer a ſhort prayer to the genius 
of the place, ſometimes dancing and clapping their 
hands, as in the adoration of the moon. 

Beſides the objects above-mentioned, the Hottentots 
worſhip a ſpecies of fly, about the ſize of a hornet. 


| Whenever they obſerve this inſeQ approach their kraal, 


they immediately aſſemble round it, ſinging and dancing 
all the while it continues amongſt them, and Jikewiſe 
ſtrewing over it the powder of buchu, called by bota- 
They ſtrew the ſame powder on the top 
of their huts, and over the whole area of the kraal, 
in teſtimony of their veneration for the adored fly; 
to which they alſo ſacriſice two ſheep, as a thankſ- 
giving for the favour ſhewn to their kraal, believing 
that ſuch a viſit preſages great futute proſperity. If 
the inſet ſhould happen to light upon a tent, they 
ever afterwards look upon the owner of it as the fa- 
vourite of heaven, and pay him extraordinary reſpect. 
The beſt ox of the kraal is immediately ſacrificed, to 
teſtify their gratitude to the little winged deity, and 


to honour the ſaint he has been pleaſed thus to diſtin- 


guiſh, To this reverend perſon the entrails of the 
beaſt, in their opinion the choiceſt part, with the fat 
and the caul, is preſented ; and the latter being twiſted 
as a rope, the faint ever afterwards wears it like a 
collar about his neck, day and night, till it rots off 3 
anointing his body likewiſe with the fat of the ſacrifice, 
as long as it laſts, | 

On many other occaſions, they. alſo kill ſacrifices, and 


have feſtivals ; as on deſtroying wild beaſts, obtaining 
| victory, the recovery from a fit of ſickneſs, and the like. 


The Dutch, we are informed, have ſent feveral di- 
vines to the Cape as miſſionaries, who have uſed every 
endeavour to convert this ſavage people from their ido- 
latry, but hitherto without any effect, | 

The Hottentots are divided into ſeveral nations, each 
of which has its king or chief, called konquer, whoſe 
office devolves upon him by hereditary ſucceſſion. He 
has the power of making peace or war, and preſides 
in all their councils and courts of juſtice; but his 
authority is ſaid to be limited, and he can deter- 
mine.. nothing without the conſent of the captains 
of the ſeveral kraals, who ſeem to be the Hot- 
tentot ſenate, - The captain of each kraal, whoſe 
office is alſo hereditary, is the chief magiſtrate of his 
department. in time of peace, and their leader in war, 
With the head of every family, he determines all civil 
and criminal cauſes within the kraal; ſuch differences 
as happen between one kraal and. another, and matters 
of general concern, being determined by the king and 
ſenzte. Formerly their chief magiſtrates were diſtin- 


[guiſhed only by finer ſkins, with a greater variety of 


beads and glittering trifles ; but the Dutch, ſince their 
arrival at the Cape, have preſented to the king. or 
chief of every nation. of the Hottentots in alliance with 


them, a braſs crown, and to the captains of each 
| kraal a braſs-headed cane, which are now the anges 


of their 8 offices. 
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In their councils the king ſits on his heels in the 
center, and the captains of the kraal ringed around 
him in the ſame poſture, At his acceſſion, it is faid, 


he promiſes to obſerve their national cuſtoms; and the 


ſame engagement is entered into by the chiefs of the 
kraal, Neither the ſovereign nor the inferior magiſ- 
trates are allowed any revenue, the reſpect of the 
people being all the diſtinction they enjoy. 

Being entirely deſtitute of letters, they have no 
written laws, but are guided by ancient cuſtoms, from 
which they hardly ever deviate. Murder, adultery, and 
robbery, they conſtantly puniſh with death; and if a 
perſon is ſuſpected of any of thoſe crimes, the whole 
kraal join in apprehending him. A day or two after 
his ſeizure, he is brought to trial, when the people 
forming a ring, and fitting down upon their heels, 
the criminal is placed 'in the center, the witneſſes on 
both ſides are heard, and the party ſuffered to make 
his defence. The caſe being then conſidered, the 
captain collects the ſuffrages; and if the priſoner be 
condemned by a majority, he is executed on the ſpot. 
The captain firſt ſtrikes him with a truncheon which 
he carries in his hand, and then the reſt of the judges 
falling upon him, drub him to death ; after which the 
corpſe is buried in the uſual manner, 

Civil cauſes, alſo, are determined by a majority of | 
. voices, and ſatisfaction immediately ordered to the in- 
jured party, out of the goods of the other. From 
thoſe deciſions there lies no appeal to a ſuperior court; 
the king and his council, as has been ſaid, OY 

only in matters of general concern, 
No perſon poſleſſes any private property in land, 
the whole country being a common, where they feed 
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their cattle promiſcuouſly, moving from place to place, 


for the ſake of water or freſh paſture, as neceſſity re- 
quires. Each nation, however, has its reſpective ter- 
ritory, the limits of which frequently occaſion war 
amongſt thoſe that are contiguous. But encroach- 
ments of this nature are not always the. only cauſe of 
„contention. Stealing each other's cattle likewiſe often 
proves the ground of freſh' quarrels. For though 
every kraal puniſhes theft amongſt themſelves with 
death, yet it is conſidered as an act of heroiſm to rob 
thoſe of another nation; at leaſt the people are ſo back- 
ward in giving up the n as ae to pro- 
voke hoſtilities. 

One part of the armour of the Hottentots i is Chi 
reſembling a half-pike, with the. head or ſpear of it 


| poiſoned ; which they ſometimes uſe as a miſſive wea- 
pon, and at others to puſh with in cloſe fight. - Their | 


bows are made of iron or olive wood, and the firing, 
of the ſinews or guts of ſome animal. Their arrows 
are bearded and poiſoned likewiſe, when they engage 
either an enemy, or a wild beaſt not intended for food; 
and in the ſame manner they uſe a dart of a foot long, 
which they throw with remarkable dexterity. When 
they have ſpent their miſſive weapons, they have re- 
courſe to ſtones, ſeldom making a diſcharge in vain. 

Every able bodied man is a ſoldier, and poſſeſſed of 

a ſet of ſuch arms as has been deſcribed. They are all 
Infantry, and neither officers nor private men have any 
pay. Though the country produces large elephants, 
they have not yet learned the art of taming them, but 
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they train up buſls or oxen to run upon the enemy, 
which thoſe animals do with great fury. 

When they march into the field, every man follows 
his captain, the chief of his kraal.. 
panies, with horrid cries, advance to the charge at the 


command of their chief; and when thoſe in the front 


have ſhot one flight of arrows, they retreat, and make 
room for the rear; the different files alternately relieving 
each other, till all their miſſive weapons are diſcharged, 
The ſkill of the general conſiſts chiefly in managing 
his bulls, which never” charge earh other, but ſpend 
their whole rage upon the men, whom they often gore 
in a dreadful manner, - When the fate of the battle is 
determined, the tumultuous noiſe that accompanied- 
the onſet, is repeated by 'the conquerors, who often 
purſue their victory with great ſlaughter, If one 
battle proves not deciſive, it is uſual for ſome neigh- 
bouring power to interpoſe, and make up the quarrel, 
ſo that a war is ſeldom continued for any length of time. 
The chief town at the Cape of Good Hope, belong- 
ing to the Dutch, extends from the ſea-ſhore, along 
the Table Valley. It contains upwards of three hundred 
handſome houſes, laid out in ſpacious ſtreets, having 
courts before them, and large gardens behind, with 
all the regularity and neatneſs common to that people. 
The houſes are built of ſtone, but thatched, and ſeldom 
more than one ſtory high, on account of the extreme 
boiſterous winds, to which they are ſo much expoſed. 
At a little diſtance” from the town, in the ſame 
valley, the Dutch have a fort or citadel, built of ſtone, 


in form of a pentagon, for the defence of the landing- - 


place, The garriſon conſiſts of about two hundred 
men, and here the governor and principal officers of 
the company have their reſpeRive apartments, Beyond 
thoſe limits are ſeveral beautiful country ſeats, vine= 
yards, and farms, extending far into the country; 
excluſive of two other great colonies or ſettlements, 
one called the Stellenboſt colony, and the other the 
Drakenſteigh or Waveren colony, occupying between 
one hundred and two hundred miles to the northward 
and eaſtward of the Cape, but intermixed with the 


| Hottentot nations, who ſtill graze their cattle upon ſuch 
lands as are not encloſed and cultivated by the Dutch. 


The trade of the Dutch Company at the Cape is 
very conſiderable, They have here between five and 


{ ſix hundred officers and ſervants, beſides flaves, who 


amount to near ſix hundred more, The country was 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe, and was once in the 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, who left it for St. Helena. 
The country of Mataman or Matapan, which lies 
between the Hottentots on the ſouth, and the Portu- 
gueſe colonies, in Congo, on the north, is an unin- 


habited coaſt, where no European nation has yet found 
it worth their while to ſettle colonies; or even factories. 


Wich reſpect to Monomotapa and Monomugi, the in- 
land countries between the Hottentots. on the ſouth, and 


the Upper Ethiopia on the north; all we know of 


them is, that the natives are Pagan negroes, and 
ſometimes bring their gold and elephants teeth to 
the bordering nation on the coaſt, the inhabitants of 
which purchaſe thoſe articles, and barter them again 
with the Europeans for ſpirits, cloathing, ar arms, am- 
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and Cape Negro, which lies in 16 degrees 
ſouth latitude; and moſt of them are under the do- 
minion of the Portugueſe, who have "_— ers 
of negro princes ſubject to them. 


' 
1 | 


\ The chief towns are Benguela, Se, Paul Je "PIE | 


St. Salvador, and Loango. The latter of thoſe, which 
is the largeſt, ſtands about five miles from the ſea- 
fide, in 4 degrees 40 minutes ſouth latitude, Moſt 
of the towns belonging to the negroes, conſiſt of a 
few buts, built with clay and reeds in an itregular 
manner; and as every tribe bas its particular king, or 


ſovereign, his palace is uſually diſtinguiſhed by a 


ſpreading tree before his door, under which he ſits, 
and converſes, or adminiſters juſtice to his ſubjects. 
The towns are generally in or near a grove of trees, | 
moſtly of the fruit kind; and beſides being very popu- 


lous, ſtand ſo cloſe to each other, that the country 


has the appearance of being one continued city. 
In the territory of Loango, the huts are made of 
cane, wattled with twigs, and covered with leaves 
or branches of trees, They conſiſt for the-moſt part 


of two or three rooms, the innermoſt of which is al- 


lotted for the uſe of the women, Each houſe has uſu- 


ally a ſmall. yard, likewiſe encloſed with cane, and 


wattled. Thoſe belonging to their great men, and 


the principal merchants have walls about ten or twelve | 


foot high, forming a walk eight foot wide, which 


reaches near forty paces from the houſes, but has ſo | 


many windings, as to encreaſe the ſpace it occupies, 
at leaſt to five times that diſtance. 

The inhabitants are as black as any of the negroes, 
but more civilized, eſpecially in Congo, where the 


Portugueſe fathers have converted many of the natives 


to Chriſtianity, and introduced amongſt them the Eu- 
ropean dreſs, on which account they now take off great 
quantities of imported manufactures. In other parts, 
the common dreſs of both ſexes is only a piece of eloth 
about their waiſts, which is tucked in ſuch a manner, 
that the corners hanging down on the. left fide, almoſt 
touch the ground. Ia the mornings and evenings, the 
women likewiſe wear a piece of cloth about their ſhoul- 
ders, which the men do not; and the former have about | 


their ancles, as an ornament, a large braſs ring of five | 


or {ix pounds weight, This cumberſome ornament, 
to which however they are prodigiouſly attached, ſeems 
to be almoſt the only diſtinftion they enjoy; for 
they do all the ſervile offices both within and without 
doors, as planting, reaping, carrying burdens, drefling 
the proviſions, combing and twiſting their hy[bands 
hair into various forms, and painting their bodies. 
When. they are not- engaged in theſe works, they pov 
ally employ themſelves in making mats. 


7 . 


The diet of the better ſort of people is moſily FIR N 
and ſtewed fiſh; but thoſe of the lower claſs live chiefly | 
on roots, ans canky; ; a kind of bread made of Indian 
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corn, beat ſmall, which they mix with ſome roots, 


and boil it in dumplins. They have great numbers 
of plantain and banana trees, as well as of palm trees; 
and of the latter they not only make wine, but extract 
oil from the fruit, which they | uſe: in diet, and for 


' anointing their bodies. Pine apples are in great plenty, 


of 


2 


' oranges are generally ill taſted. - 


' town, and ſell them for ſlaves. 


and there are ſome limes ;- but no Jemons, and the 

The cotton trees in 

Loango grow to an extraordinary ſize, | 
When any of their great men, or Europeans, have 


occaſion to travel, they are conveyed in a hammock, 
| faſtened to à long light pole, near the end. One man 


before, and another behind, will in this manner carry 
a luſty perſon ſeveral miles without reſting; but on a 
long journey, ſix men are uſually mr en who re- 
lieve each other in their turns. | 

The people of Loango, inſtead: of money, uſe pieces 


of cloth made of ſilk graſs, about the bigneſs of a 
| ſheet of paper. 


They eſtimate our goods by an ima- 
ginary coin, a cuſtom which it is probable they have 
borrowed from the Portugueſe manner of counting by 
rees. A piece of blue bafts is valued at a thouſand, 
a piece of painted callico at ſix hundred, a ſmall keg 
of powder three hundred, and ſo of the reſt. Of the 
laſt mentioned article, with guns, anabaſes, braſs - 


, pans, and pewter baſons, they are exceeding ſond; as 


they likewiſe are of knives, ſmall black beads, and coral, 
to make bracelets, Men flaves are purchaſed from three 
thouſand ſix hundred to four thouſand of their ſtandard 
coin; and women, boys, and girls, in proportion. 

The trade of all thoſe countries conſiſts chiefly in 
3 of whom they bring the greateſt part eight or 
nine hundred miles, from the territory called by them 


Poamboc, which is probably the ſame with Ethiopia. 
| But they frequently make excurſions nearer” home, in 


ſtrong parties; and where they meet with any people 
who are not formidable by _their numbers, or the 
ſtrength of the government under which they live, 
thoſe they drive before them, like cattle, to a trading 
It is remarked, how- 
ever, that the flaves thence obtained are far leſs. hardy 
and laborious than thoſe of Whidah, or the Gold 
Coaſt; and they are nen r lovers of brandy 
and tobacco. 

Both in Congo and Lays there is a 2 qotctvr 
of kings, or petty ſovereigns, * moſt of them in ſome 


kind of fubjection to the Portugueſe, who permit them 


however to govern their own people, according to the 
cuſtom of their country. Though thoſe territories 


de ſituated under and near the equator, they are not 
ſo. exceſſive hot as in higher latitudes. 


One .reaſon 
aſſigned for this obſervation is, that their day never 


much exceeds twelve hours in length; and the other, 


that the rainy ſeaſon continues four months, ' viz, from 
June to September incluſive, At this time, the rivers,” 


e of man overflow the level country, 


like 


Goinra.] 

like the Nile, and render it no leſs fruitful than Egypt. 
Even of the higher lands hardly a ſpot is now uncul- 
tivated, owing to the agricultural improvements in 
which the natives have been inſtructed by the Portu- 


gueſe, who have alſo introduced amongſt them Euro- 
pean corn, as well as fruits and t 


and Dutch reſort for ſlaves, the Portugueſe wonopolise 
the foreign trade in all thoſe countries. They bring 
thence elephants teeth, wax, and peltry, confiſting 
of the ſkins of buffaloes, ' and other beaſts; for which 
they give the natives cotton and linen cloths, or flight 
ſtuffs, tools, utenſils, tobacco, brandy, and other ſpi- 
rituous . " They ſometimes purchaſe faves and 
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Goldeg Naser comprehends Benin and the 
Slave Coaſt, the Gold Coast, the Tooth or 
Fvory Coaſt, and the Grain or Pepper Coaſt. It is 
ſituate between 15 degrees weſt, and 15 degrees eaſt 
longitude, and between 4 degrees 30 minutes and 
ro* degrees 30 minutes of north latitude. It is bounded 
on the eaſt by unknown parts of Africa, on the ſouth 
by Congo and the Atlantic Ocean, on the weſt by 
the ſame ocean, and on the north by Negroland. | 
In this country; the wet ſeaſon continues for the' 
moſt part from April to September incluſive, and'| 
during the other months of the year the weather is 
dry and hotteſt, though the ſun is then farther from 
them than during the former period. Neither the 
commencement nor the duration of the wet ſeaſon, 
however, are the ſame at all places on this coaſt, but 
between the vernal and the autumnal equinox they 
generally have exceſſive rains, attended withs violent 
ſtorms of wind, as well as thunder and lightning. 
The winds at this time blowing from the ſouthward, 
and-there' not being any harbour upon the coaſt, if a 
veſſel' then happens to be in thoſe ſeas, ſhe is inevitably | 
driven upon the coaſt, unleſs ſhe can ſtand out to ſea, 
of get into the mouth of the river Sierra de Leon 
before” the approach of the ſtorm. But even in the 
fair ſeaſon, it is difficult going aſhore on this cbaſt, 
on account of the ſurf, or ſwelling of the ſea, Which 
conſtantly prevails. The moſt violent ſtorms br trova- 
does, are in July and "Auguſt, during which 'time the 
ſex rages to ſuch'a' degree, as to hay have the appearance 
of fire, ' whence the fallors call it 25 burnings, and at 
this time it is almoſt impoſſible to go on ſhore; | 
During the hot ſeaſon, the winds are here periodical, 
blowing from "midnight till one ot two in the after- 
neon, from land; after which, ſhifting to the ſouth- 
ward, they blow! from the ſea. * 46" $43 12 Þ gov} A 25 
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teeth, even with the gold which they bring from 
Brazil; whither, it is ſaid, they do not ſend leſs 
than a hundred thouſand ſlaves annually, from this 
coaſt, and ſome other ſettlements i in Afrida. B 

Negroes, we are informed, are purchaſed cheaper 


at Angola than in Guinea Proper; the price of young 
Except in ſome parts of Angola, whither the Engliſh | 


blacks, in their prime, being under” "three pounds A 
head, and that of boys and women in proportion. The 
treatment of thoſe miſerable creatures. on the voyages 
however, is ſhocking to humanity. 1 hey are kept 
upon -no better food than horſe beans ; ſeven or eight 
hundred of them are packed in a veſſe] together; and 
during almoſt the whole time of the paſſage they a are 
forced to lie double.” 3 871 r 
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The rivers in this country falling Hook kink; moun - 
tains not far from the coaſt, they form very rapid tor- 
rents, and in the wet ſeaſon overflow the valleys, the 
| conſeque uence of which is, that le air is frequently 
talfited With thick ſtinking fogs, extremely prej udici 


to the { Kealth, Eſpecially of thoſe who have not been 


accuſtomed to the climate, The rivers being made 
chiefly by the rains, are not any of them navigable, 
from the river Sierra de Leon, in the welt, to that of 
Benin, or F 6rinoſa, in the, eaſt; but they abound, 
as ela as the ſeas, in variety of good fiſh. | 
The face of the country is agreeably diverſified, with 
mountains and valleys, woods and open fields. The 
hills are adorned with trees of an extraordinary height, 
and the interjacent plains are rich and extenſive, pro- 
ducing coru and fruits in great abundance. Numerous, 
villages likewiſe contribute to delight the eye of the 
beholder ; but the moſt pleaſant and fruitful part of 
the country is that about Fida, or Whidag. 
The | riegroes have flat noſes, thick lips, and ſhort 
woolly hair; with black eyes, the white of which > 
as well as their teeth, form a beautiful contraſt to 
their complexion.” They are generally under, or about 
the middle fize, and well made; many of 8 how- 
ever, have exomphalos, occaſioned either by the vio- 
lence of ignorant midwiyes at their birth, or. by ficain- 
ing in their infancy to walk; for they are never taught 
to go upright, but creep upon a mat, on all fours, 
till they have ſtrength to erect themſelves; notwith- 
ſtanding which, it is rare to ſee any of them diſtorted, 
The women, for the moſt part, are not near ſo well 
| ſhaped as the men; and their breaſts | are remarkably | 
e | 
The habit both of f men and women, is a paan, or 
cloth," two foot broad, about the waiſt. Thoſe of 
the better ſort have another cloth of conſi derable length 
thrown over their ſhoulders, yet ſo as their arms, legs. 
and 2 good part of their bodies, appear "naked, Their 
ornaments conſiſt of a multitude of | rings, e or bracelets, 
of gold, ivory, or. copper, according to their circum= 
ſtances, worn on "their zrms and legs, with necklaces 
M m and 
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and virdles of coral, one over the OY The plait- 
ing and adorning their hair, is a principal object of 
their attention; eſpecially, of the women, 
of ſome of the negroes is longer than that of others, 
and many of them by hanging weights to it, endeavour 
to pull it out of the natural curlz after which they 
m it into different faſhions, with little thin plates 
of gold or copper, or with beads, coral, and ſhells, 
that make a glittering appearance. Some of the wo- 
men throw over their heads a veil, to ſkreen them 
from the ſun, and ſome of the men wear caps; but 
many of them uſe no covering on that part. 

Tbe negroes are reputed not to want ſenſe, but they 
exerciſe it chiefly in ſtudying to defraud one another; 
a diſpoſition which the example of the Europeans has 
_ 1 tended rather to confirm than eradicate. Abandoned 
however as they may be, in reſpet of morals, they 


-are exceeded in depravity by the malattoes, who are | 


a mixed race, the offspring. of female negroes by Eu- 
ropean men, Thoſe are of a tawny complexion, pro- 
feſſing the religion of the Portugueſe, from whom they 
are. deſcended, but retaining many of the Pagan ſuper- 
Kitions, The men are dzunken, lewd, thieviſh, and 
treacherous to the laſt degree; and the women proſti- 
tutes to both negroes and Europeans, to the former 
privately, and to the. latter publicly, without an any 
ſhame or reſtraint. They are obſerved alſo to be. ex- 
tremely covetous, yet ſuch maſters of their temper, as 
to be undiſturbed by any viciflitude of fortune, By a 


' even when they have been unexpectedly deprived of all 
their effects; and they will fing and dance after loſing 
2 battle, with as, much apparent triumph as if they 


- had obtained a vieory. | 
Some parts, of the country abound i in rice, , millet, 


maize, or Indian corn ;. but there are others ſo ſubject 


to floods, that the ſoil produces little except rice. 
Sugar canes grow to great perfection, but ate not 
much cultivated. Here are alſo yams and potatoes, 
which often ferve the natives inſtead of bread, _ 

_ The, palm=-tree. is more plentiful in, Guinea than in 
any other country, and the cocoa-nut tree likewiſe 
very frequent. The latter, however, the natives do 


not put to ſo many uſes as in the Eaſt-Indies; con- 


tenting themſelves with drinking the milk of the cocoa 
when it is young, or eating the nuts when they are 
ripe. 

The Guinea pepper is "Kee Þ on the Grain Coal. 
It grows on a ſhrub, in long, lender, red ſhells or, 
pods, ſeparated into four, or five diviſions, Piments, | 
or Spaniſh pepper, alſo grows. here; as does a very 
ſtrong ſort of ſtinking tobacco, which. the negroes 
ſmoke, but is ſo olfenſire that a European c can hardly 
bear the ſmell of it. 

The timber trees here are generally of be 
magnitude, and of tl the trunks of them, hollowed, the 
natives form their canoes, Some kinds haye a very 
beautiful grain, ſtreaked red and yellow, and particu- 
larly adapted for tables and cabinets. 


tree, which bears a ſort of cotton, is alſo in great 


plenty; and many other trees, not only admite d for their 
kings 1! 
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The minerals of the country: are iron, copper, and 
filver; but of gold it does not appear that any mines 
are opened. In the rainy ſeaſon, the water pouring 
in torrents from the hills, waſhes away the earth, and 
undermines pieces of rocks, which being / carried down 


| by the ſtream, the cavities where the gold lay concealed, 


are ſometimes diſcovered, and large pieces of the mine- 
ral picked out ;, but much the greater quantity is waſhed 
down in little particles, no bigger than ſand, the 
former being called rock- gold, and the other gold 
duſt. When the rains abate, the natives reſort to all 
the little ſtreams, and gathering the ſand in heaps, 
put it afterwards into tubs, where they waſh it in 
water from the adhering earth. The ſtreams where 
the gold is found, are generally at a diſtance from 
the ſea; ſo that the greater part of it is brought down 
by the negroes at the ſeaſon for trading, when they 
expect ſome veſſels upon the coaſt. 

Amongſt the animals of Guinea, the 8 are 
ſo numerous, that more ivory is brought from the 
country called the Tooth Coaſt, than from any other 
part of the world. Here are found lions, tigers, 
leopards, wild hogs, jackalls, wild dogs, foxes, and 
crocodiles z. but no camels, though this ſpecies be ſo 
numerous to the northward of the river Niger. Several 
kinds of wild cats are frequent, one of which is the 
civet | gat. A ſpeeies of civet is here alſp yielded 
by a,, mouſe. No animals; arg. more common than 
monkeys. Some of them are faid to be near five 


happy inſenſibility of r mind, they will appear contented, 1 foot high, and ſa bold that they have been known to 


attack a man. Another ſort is about two foot high, 
perfectly blagk, and with. white beards. In this part 
of Africa js, alſo found the cameleon, of which tra- 
vellers affixm that it frequently changes. its colour, 
| This animal is leſs than a rat, but conſiderably larger 
than, a mouſe, Some naturaliſts have imagined that 
it can live ſeveral months, and even years, without 
food ; but the moſt probable opinion is, that it ſubliſts, 
as ſome other creatures, on flies; and that it catches 
them with its tongue, which is. "oO as long as its 
body. | 
The. fleſh of their neat 2 is hard and. fo, and 
their ſheep, - which are coyered with hair, make very 
indifferent ſood; yet both are ſold. at a high price. 
The: cows yield very little milk, and that, of an exceed- 
ing bad quality. The goats, hogs, and deer, are the 
The horſes are ſmall, and 
uſed ſometimes for the ſaddle, | as well as aſſes; but 
neither they nor any of the cattle are employed in the 
draught, or to, carry burdens; all commadities, where 
the conveniency of water carriage cannot be had, which 
is rarely obtained, heing tranſported on porters * 
to the diſtance even of a hundred miles. | 

Here are ſerpents of various kinds, and ſome of. enor- 
. dimenſions. Thoſe of theſmaller ſort frequently 
enter the houſes and bedchambers, where the negroes 
ſuperſtitioully cheriſh. them with greater tenderneſs than 
they ſhew, to; their, own. ahikarke. paying. them even 
divine honours. 

A ſpecies of large ants is. 1 eee 
to the inbabitants, who are alſo peſtered with * and 
flies, ſo PORE? in all the 55 countries. 
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| Guinea.) 


The country abounds in variety of ſea and tiver= 
15 which are the principal ſupport of the Europeans, 
-as well as of the natives on the coaſt, and compenſate 
not only the bad quality, but the dearneſs of fleſh, 
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1 * E government of Guinea is divided among 
a few ſovereigns, who enjoy unlimited power, 
and have under them a great number of petty princes, 
whoſe tributary dominions exceed not the bounds of an 
Engliſh pariſh. Each of the great monarchs is held 
in the Higheſt veneration by his reſpective ſubjects, 
who never appear in his preſence, but either kneeling 
or proſtrate on the ground. When they attend him 
in the morning, they proſtrate themſelves before the 
gate of his palace, kiſs the earth three times, and 
tapping their hands together, uſe expreſſions fignificant | 
even of adoration, He has his viceroys, governors, | 
and other officers, as European princes have; of whom 
he conſtantly entertains four or five thouſand with 
meat and drink. Some of thoſe are frequently per- 
mitted to eat in his preſence, but none of them either 
to ſee his majeſty eat, or to know in what part of the 
palace he ffeeps; this being an indulgence granted only 
to the King's wives, of whom he feldom retains a 
ſmaller number than a thouſand. The duty of thoſe 
ladies, however, is not reſtricted to the common offices 
either of female or domeftic life, They are frequently | 
ſent” on the King's embaſfies, and employed i in executing 
fach commands as ſeem more ſuitable to the other ſex; 
as to puniſh criminals, pull down houſes, and the 
like. Wher'the king goes abroad, five or fix hundred 
of them run before him, or attend him, he never | 
having a man in his train, But he ſpends the greateſt 
part of his'rime in his palace, adminiſtering jufkice to 
his ſubjefts, and tranſacting affairs of ſtate; or con- 
verſing with the European factors and A Who 
find him uſually in a ftate hall of audience, richly 
habited in gold and ſilver ſtuffs. Though he never 


*. 
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| Every able-bodied man is obliged.” to march ; into the 


field in defence of his country, ot at the command of 


bouring nations, when their own is at peace. In the 
maritime parts of Guinea the uſe of fire-arms is now 
knowng but in the inland country their armour conſiſts 
of a bow and arrow, with a lance, ſword, dart, .and 
ſhield; all of them formed by the natives themſelyes, 
with no better tools than a ſtone for their hammer, 
and another for their anvil, Their ſhields are of an 
oval figure, above Tour foot long and three broad, 
made of light baſket-work, uſually covered with the 
ſkin of a tiger, or other animal, but ſometimes with 
thick gilt leather, and ornamented with / buſſes of 
copper, | 

The natives of Guinea oſually ja gr ve Yo 4 ex · 
iſtence of one Supreme Being, the creator of the uni- 


the ſtate of poor mortals, they pay him no adoration, 
though they offer ſacrifice and prayer to a multitude of 


inferior , deities. The chief deity of the Fidsians, 3 


conſiderable kingdom of Guinea, is a ſerpent. of patti- 
cular ſpecies, whoſe bite is not mortal. They addreſs 
themſelves to this animal on the moſt important occa- 
ſions; as for ſeaſonable weather, the preſeryation of 
the ſtate, or whatever elſe concerns the public welfarea 
A grand temple is dedicated to this ſerpent in Fida, 
and a ſmaller one in almoſt every village, with prieſts 
and prieſteſſes to officiate in them, The king annually 
makes preſents and offerings to the great temple, eon- 
fiſting of gold, cattle, pieces of filk, European mer- 
chandize, and various kinds of meat and drink, which, 
on the apprehenſion of any public: calamity, are * fe. 
quently repeated. b 

In the great temple is kept a ſerpent of an enormous 
ſize, to which the people pay their devotions, whither 
the king formerly uſed to go every year on pilgrimage, 
but of late he deputes a certain number of bis wives for. 
this purpoſe, 

Such is the veneration of the F :daians for this 3 
of ſnake, that they will not hear any thing ſpoken in 
deriſion of them; ſtopping their ears, and running 


eats before company, it is ſaid he will drink very 
plentifully both with the Europeans and his own 
ſubjecks. 
The chief officers under the king! are pA cabicero 8 
whom he conſults in all affairs of importance, and by | 
whom he adminiſters juſtice to the people. 
Though there be no written laws in Guinea, parti- 
cular puniſhments are appropriated to certain crimes by 
_ cuſtom, Murder is uſually puniſhed with death, if the | 
perſon killed was a free - man; but for the 18 of a 
flave,” a fine only is exacted. Adultery is alſo puniſhed 
with death, where it is committed with any of the 
| kitg's wires, or the wife of a great man. The. pu- 
niſhment of theft is for the moſt part by a heavy fine, 
and reſtitution of the ſtolen goods; but if the offender 
has nothing to pay, he either ſuffers death, or becomes 
4 flave to the injured perſon. So likewiſe in caſes of 
debt, where the party is inſolvent, himſelf, his wife, 


away, if any European ſhould laugh at the ſuperſtitious: 
reyerence which they pay to thoſe objects. Some years 


a proclamation was immediately iſſued for deſtroying: 
all the hogs in the country. The laughter proceeded 
with great fury, till at the inftance of | ſome of their 
rich owners, enforced with conſiderable preſents to the 
king, the decree was revoked, | | 

The next objes of worklo amongſt the Fidaiats, 
are lofty trees, to which they apply in ſickneſs, or on 


are ſo tempeſtuous that no foreign veſſel can viſit their - 


coaſt, which | uſually. happens in July and Auguſt, 


and ſometimes in other months, they offer ſacrifice to 


the ſea, another of their principal gods; throwing into 
it all ſorts of merchandize, meat, drink, e 
to appeaſe the enraged element. 

Beſides thoſe public objects of adoration,: atery\ mam 


Ns ice are liable to be ſold for flapves. 


at Fida has a numerous ſet of gods, of his own chooſing. 
| Every 


his prince; but there are ſome who make arms their 
only profeſſion, and engage in the ſervice of Fe 


verſe; but from an opinion that he is above noticing 


ago, a hog happening to devour one of thoſe ſnakes, 


any private misfortune, When the winds and waves 
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Every a they meet with on going abroad, whether 
_ animate or inanimate, they rank in this clafs, after 
it has undergone the following trial, 


it cannot, or will not help them, and henceforth treat 
it with contempt. 1 


In the kingdom of Fida, or Whidah, both priefts | 


and prieſteſſes are treated with uncommon reſpect; 
their perſons, and all that belong to them being held 
ſacred and inviolable. The people have imperfect 
and confuſed notions of heaven and a future ſtate ; 
and ſome of them mention a local hell for the puniſh- 
ment of the wicked, to which, however, in their prac- 
tice they ſeem to pay but little regard. *Some of them 


believe that both black and white men were created 


by the Supreme God at the ſame time; whilſt others 
aſcribe the creativiy' to a ie: Wider, ng oy. call 
Ananſis. 


3 


Every prieft, or Küchen has a different god, to 


which the people under his care apply on public oc- 
caſions, or in time of general calamities. When they 
are deliberating on war and peace, they bring ſacri- 


fices, and conſult the god by their prieſt, who ſome- 
times performs. the ceremony alone, and returns an an- 


ſwer to thoſe who come to enquire of him. At other 
times he conſults the idol in their preſence; from which | 
however they expect no vocal reply; but the prieſt, 
throwing up ſome nuts, or ſmall pieces of leather, 
foretells ſucceſs or miſcarriage to the undertaking, ac- 
cording to the e at Which TE W __ from 
each other. 


A folemn oath is e taken before one of thoſe 


idols, the perſon drinking a draught after it, and 


praying that'the god may ftrike him dead, or the liquor 


burſt him, if he does not perform his engagement, or 


if the thing be not. true which he atteſts. The prieſt | 
however claiming a diſpenfing power, it is uſual, upon 


great occaſions, to make him ſwear, that he will not 


abſolve the party from his. oath; and to ſecure his 
obſervance 'of this promiſe, they require of him the 
moſt dreadful imprecations to confirm it. But perhaps 
the moſt effectual reſtraint againſt a violation of the 
engagement, is the opinion univerſally prevalent a- 
mongſt them, that whoever commits ſuch a Foy, 
will infallibly burſt or die ſoon after. 

When the weather is uſeaſonable, the whole town 


or country conſult their prieſt how the vengeance of 


heaven may be appeaſed; when he uſually adviſes them 


to offer certain ſacrifices, 'which is readily complied' | 
with. For the performance of thoſe rites, every vil- 


lage has a facred grove ſet apart, which they will 
not ſuffer to ad Joo. or cut owe upon any oe- 
caſion. 
| Every n We his lids Wale god, before 
which he conſtantly performs his devotions on the 
day of the week when he was born. This they call 
their Baſſam, as they do the day itſelf, and on it they | 
_ drink no wine or ſtrong liquor before ſun-ſet, They 
are alſo then habited in white, or their ſkins painted | 


tr 
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They immedi- 
ately pray to it for ſomething they ſtand in need of, 
and if they happen by any means to obtain their deſire, 
they aſcribe their ſucceſs to the influence of this new 
god; but if they are diſappointed, they conclude that 
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| years of maturity. 
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with that colour, Another day of the week is ſet 
apart for divine worſhip, when the poor ſacrifice poul- 
try, and the rich a ſheep to their god, without the 
aſſiſtance of a prieſt, Thoſe ſacrifices are eaten by the 
reſpective families; and here, as well as in Caffraria, 
the guts and inwards, boiled in the blood, is reckoned 
the moſt delicious repaſt. | | 
What notion they entertain of the deities they wor- 
ſhip is uncertain, any farther. than that they conſider 
them as beings of great power, who watchfully inſpect 
their behaviour, and reward- or puniſh them in this life 
according to the nature of theic actions, They ſeem 
neither to have much expectation nor dread of futurity, 
though they generally agree that the ſouls of good men 
ſurvive aſter death, A few of them ſpeak of a paradiſe, 
not unlike the Elyſian fields, intended for the ſpirits 
of thoſe who have religiouſſy kept their holidays, ob- 
ſerved their oaths, and abſtained from forbidden meats, 
Such as have been deficient in any of thoſe particulars, 
it is their opinion, are drowned in a certain river, 
and 2. period put to their exiſtence z for hardly any of 
them ſeem to entertain a. notion of eternal puniſh- 
ment, unleſs they have received it from the Chriſtians, 
Some individuals ; amongfl them believe in the e 
of tranſmigration,, OM 
Though all the negroes worſhip ſome oreature- or 
other, yet they all haye not images in their houſes, 
It is faid that ſome of the natives of the mountainous 
inland country pay adoration to a living man, in the 
manner of the Tartars; 3 and they believe that he dooms 
them to happineſs or miſery after death, according. to 
their deſerts, It has been alledged that they alſo wor- 
ſhip the devil, keeping annually to his honour a ſolemn 
feſtival, of eight days continuance, That a feſtival 
is kept appears to be undeniable ; but we are informed 
by other authority, that it is o obſerved with the vie w 
of keeping the devil out of their country. | 
On this occaſion, ſeyen days. are ſpent i 10 feaſting, 
ſinging and dancing,, and from the beginning to the 
end of thoſe rejoicings, great liberties are taken with 
impunity, The eighth day in the morning, they 
hunt the devil out of every town, and village, with 
horrid cries and howling ; at the ſame time throw ing 
dirt and ſtones after the inviſible fugitive, » When 
the men have continued this frolic as long as they 
think fit, they return home, where they find the good 
women employed in cleanſing and ſcowering all their pots 


and utenſils, from the impurity which they are imagined 


to have contracted by ſatan's reſiding amongſt them, 

Beſides this feſtival, they have another after harveſt, 
when they ſacrifice to their gods for e them 
. the fruits of the earth, 110 

In contracting marriage the conſent of a woman is 
never aſked, but ſhe is diſpoſed of, when a child, 
by her parents, with whom ſhe lives. till ſhe arrives at 
When ſhe is brought to her huſ- 
band's houſe, the is allowed to dreſs, and live at her 
caſe for a few days ; after which the i is obliged-to dig, 
plant, and ſow the ground; the men leaving to their 
wives the work of the field, ag well as the buſineſs of 
the houſe. There ſeems to be very little difference 
in this Wm ym: their wives. and flaves,; / Thoſe 
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chat live the eaſieſt ance them, are the wives of 
the merchants, and fiſhermen, who have no lands to 
manure. Every man has one wife called his boſſum, 
dedicated to his houſhold god, who is exempted from 
working, and enjoys many other privileges in the life- | 
time of her huſband. The boſſum is uſually ſome 
young beautiful ſlave, with whom the huſband is 
under an obligation of ſpending, his time on the night 
of his birth day, and of the day of the week ap- 
propriated to the ſervice of their gods. There is alſo 
another wife exempted from labour, who is entruſted 
with the direction of all domeſtic affairs. Of thoſe two 
wives the huſband is exceeding jealous, and endeavours 
to keep them to himſelf; but with reſpect to the conduct 
of the reſt, he is not ſo much concerned. The common 
people wink at their wives beſtowing fayours on other 
men, and will even promote an intrigue, provided 
they can make any thing by * 
The unmarried women on the coaſt take very great 
liberties, which is conſidered as no reproach, nor ever 
| prevents them from getting huſbands; but this is to 
be underſtood only of the inferior people. Some females 
are purchaſed by almoſt every townſhip, to ſupply the 
neceſſities of unmarried men. Thoſe women have 
huts by the way-ſides, where they entertain ſuch as 
are willing to become their gallants, for the value of 
a. farthing. This inſtitution is regarded as an act of 


public charity, in ſo much that it is uſual for rich | 


negro women to bequeath a legacy at their death 
towards eſtabliſhing ſuch endowments. 
- . Notwithſtanding the coaſt of Guinea is found ſo | 
unhealthful to European conſtitutions; the natives | 
have very few diſtempers, The moſt fatal to them | 
of any is the ſmall-pox, which ſweeps them away like 
a peſtilence, as is generally the caſe in hot climates, 
The venereal diſtemper is likewiſe fatal to a great many, 
few-eſcaping it amidſt the number 'of proſtitutes with 
which the country abounds; nor have the natives 
hitherto learned any method of cure. Worms are | 
here an epidemical diſtemper; not ſuch as afflict people | 
in the ſtomach and bowels, but a ſpecies which lodge 
between the ſkin and the fleſh, and excite intolerable 
pain, till they are drawn out; an operation which 
ſometimes laſts a month, or longer. 

As ſoon as the head of the worm has pierced the 
tumour, which it raiſes on the ſurface of the body, 
and the animal is come out a little way of itſelf, they 
endeayour to extract it by winding it about a ſtick a 
little at a time; deſiſting from the operation when it 
proceeds not with eaſe, and renewing it another day, 
till the whole is extracted. If the worm breaks, the 
patient ſuffers great pain, either from its rotting in the 

body, or exciting an inflammation in another part. 
Some of the negroes are infeſted with nine or ten of 
thoſe worms at a time, and the Europeans are not 
entirely free from them. They are generally a 29 
in length, and ſometimes double that quantity. 
canine appetite is alſo; recko ong the diſeaſes „ 
the Guinea negroes, which has been ancora to 0 
_ ceed from drinking exceſſively of palm wine 
The diſeaſes to which Europeans ate chiefly ſubject 
on this coaſt, are . e and the cholic, | 
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heat of the day, and the coldneſs. of the night, but to 
the thick putrid fogs, that ariſe from the ſalt-marſhes 
near the ſea, and the mouths of the rivers where the 
factories are uſually ſituated; and alſo to the eMuvia 
proceeding from the fiſh, which the natives lay to rot 
upon the ſhore, But whatever be the cauie, it is 
| certain that few Europeans, eſpecially ſuch as come 
from the temperate, or colder climates, eſcape a a dan- 


gerous fit of ſickneſs on their arrival in this country; 


and that many fall a ſacrifice to the morbid quality of 


the air, either almoſt WIN or in the ſpace 


of ſome months. 

The only phyſicians amongſt this natives of Guinea 
are the prieſts, who we may well ſuppoſe are extremely 
ignorant of the medical art. When their preſcriptiotis 


charms; and ſhould theſe likewiſe not prove effectual, 


the unſkilfulneſs or inability of the prieſt. 

Beſides exerciſing the office of phyſician, the prieſts 
likewiſe act in the capacity of prophets and conjurers, 
proſeſſing infallible power in the uſe of charms and in- 
catitations, to the no ſmall influence of their authority, 
as well as the increaſe of their emolument _— the 


ſuperſtitious people. 
When a man of figure dies, his wives, his relations, 
Ares, and dependents, immediately ſet up a diſmal 


 howl. His Wives ſhave their heads, cover with a 
patched garment of rags ſuch parts of their bodies as 


paint-or clay; running about the ſtreets, and bewailing 
themſelves in the moſt ae manner for ſeveral days 
ſucceſſively. | 

Whilſt the corpſe remains PTY ll the & ations) 
friends,” and neighbours attend it, and join in the la- 
mentations of the family. On thoſe occafions, it is 
cuſtomary to bring with them preſents of gold, linen, 
liquors, fruits, and other eatables, 'The corpſe being 
richly habited, is put intò a'coffin, with a conſiderable 
quantity of gold, coral, and other valuable effects, ſuitable 
tothe circumſtances of the deceaſed. The body is carried 


muſketeers, who fire their guns; while ſome of the 
attendants walk behind in a diforderly manner, roaring 
forth their mn. Wien vabpanias) exertion of their 
voice. 

When the corpſe i is inte wen, moſt of the company 
return to the houſe of the deceaſed, where they * 
and drink for ſeveral days. 

Inſtead of a tomb, the negroes uſually build a houſe, 
or plant a garden over the grave, and at Axim, they 
ſet images of clay upon it, which they waſh every 
Lern on the anniverſary of the funeral, when the ex- 
pence is as great as at the time of the interment, 
When a king is buried, it is cuſtomary to kill his 


| other world. Nor is this horrible ſacrifice performed 
with the ſmalleſt appearance of ſympathy : for the 
| wretched victims are wantonly tormented by the exe 
 eutioners for ſeveral hour. 
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Thoſe diſorders are aſcribed not 1 55 to che exceſſive ä 


fail of ſucceſs, they have recourſe to ſacrifices and 


ſo great is the confidence of the people in thoſe men; 
they impute the miſcarriage to any thing rather than 


are uſually cloathed, and colour the reſt with a white 


to the burying-place, preceded' by a great number of 


Maves, and his boſſum, in order to attend bim i in the 
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5 07 gamer— ſports eee. 


OME tribes of the negroes are and addifted 
to gaming, and will take all they poſſefs upon 
iſſue. The ancient game of the natives is ſimilar 

to that of draughts, but the Europeans have now 
taught them to play likewiſe at cards and dice 
Their rural ſports are hunting,  ſhboting, and fiſhing ; 
and ſo plentiful is game in ſome parts of the country, 
that a man may load himſelf with it in a few hours. 
Having no dogs to ſpring the game for them, nor 
| horſes to ride after it, as with us, guns, nets,” and 
| ſnares, are what they uſe on thoſe occaſions, In fiſh- 
ing, however, they are provided with all the neceſſary 
tackle; and this is the principal employment, as well 
as diverſion, of thoſe tribes that live near the coaſt, . 

Eight hundred, or perhaps a thouſand of them, go 
out a-fiſhing at once. They have hooks, harping- 
irons, nets, and all the implements that are uſed by 
European fiſhermen, Every canoe, or boat, is of one 
piece, made out of the body of ſome large tree. Thoſe 
of the greateſt ſize are thirty foot long, and ſix broad, 
which the Europeans hire to carry their merchandize 
to and from their ſhips, and along the coaſt from one 
country to another, but a ſmaller kind is generally 
uſed in fiſhing, They are rowed, according to their 
lize, by two, three, ſeven, nine, eleven, and ſome- 
times fiftcen watermen; there being always an odd 
number, when more than two are employed, as one 
of them ſteers the canoe. Inſtead of oars, they row 
with an inſtrument in the form of a ſhovel, with 
which they puſh themſelves ſwiftly along, looking 
the ſame way. that they row, 
The common muſical 33 are trumpets 


made of elephants teeth, bored through, with which 


they make a loud, but diſagreeable noiſe. They 


| Have alſo a kind of drum, made of a wooden bowl, 


with a ſheep-ſkin ſtretched over it, in the form of a 
kettle · drum, uſing two wooden hammers for drum 
ſticks, or ſometimes beating them only with their | 


hands, in concert with the trumpets. Another in- 


ſtrument equally harſh, and uſed likewiſe in concert 
with the two preceding, is a hollow iron bell, which | 
yields a ſound by being beat upon. The leaſt ſhock- 
ing of any of their muſic is performed on an inftru- 
ment in the ſhape of a harp. They ſing and dance to 
their muſic, however, ſuch as it is, and ſeem to be 
as much charmed with it as Europeans are with the 
beſt voices and inſtruments, and the oe compoſitions 
of the Italians. 

. The language ſpoken by the natives of Guinemi is an 
88 diſagreeable and uncouth ſound, nor have 
the Europeans ever been able to expreſs their words in 
writing. It appears to be very different from that of 


the Hottentots, who communicate their ideas to one 


another, in many inſtances, by inarticulate ſounds, 
which has been compared by ſome travellers to the 
voice of 2 turkey- cock. Such, however, is the di- 
* of in the language. of Guinea, that in 
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are extremely fraudulent in their dealing: They mix 
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the ſpace of ſixty miles on the Gold Coat, there are 
fix or ſeven different tribes, whoſe rude articulations are 
only intelligible to thoſe of their reſpective diviſions, 

'Fhe four principal articles of trade on the coaſt of 


| Guinea, are gold, ſlaves, elephants” teeth, and drugs; 


under the latter of which are comprehended Guinea 
grain and pepper, civet, cardomums, indigo, and 
gums of ſeveral kinds, ne wann ke ted 
wax, and red wood. 

The European merthants” never ay up into the 
country to purchaſe gold, which is always brought to 
the forts and ſactories by the trading negroes, WhO 


copper, and other ſubſtances of leſs value, both! with: 
their rock- gold, and gold-duſt. Some pieces they 
caſt ſo artfully, that quite round, of the thickneſs of 
a ſhilling, the piece ſhall appear to be pure gold, 
while perhaps the inner part of the maſs is filled with 
copper or iron. The common falſe mountain-gold is 
a mixture of ſilver, copper, and a proportion of gold, 
very high coloured, which renders the cheat not eaftly 
diſcernible, For. being obliged to receive an infinite 
number of ſmall pieces in a pound, it is almoſt im- 
poſſible for the merchant to examine each, and the 
metal likewiſe looking ſo well, it is hardly ſuſpected. 
The natives alſo tinge a powder of coral, or the 
filings of copper, ſo artificially as to make them re- 
ſemble gold-duſt, till in a month or two ws loſe 
their factitious luſtre, . 

| The method which the factors take to-diftinguiſhe 
true gold from falſe, when in large pieces, is to cut 
it through, by which means the contents of the piece 
are aſcertained. | But if the gold be in duſt, they put 
it into a baſon, winnowing and blowing it, till the 
counterfeit metal flies —_ __ leaves the oe gd 
behind. | 

The . of gold, at an ad drought ey 
from the Guinea coaſt by all the European nations 
that trade hither, is computed to amount to the value 
of three hundred thouſand pounds and upwards ; of 
which the Engliſh are ſuppoſed to import one third, 
the Dutch another, and the F rench, rere and 
Pruſſians another third. 

The ſlave- trade is en on in ada the hag manner 
as that of the gold. The negro factors and merchants 
come down to the coaft with their ſlaves, agree with 
the Europeans for the price of them, and likewiſe the 
value of the goods which they are to accept in ex- 
change, It is, however, often neceſſary for the 
European merchant to pay thoſe people the price of 
ſlaves before-hand, as the negro factors have not al- 
ways ſtoek ſufficient to go to market without credit; 
an indulgence which oy ſometimes «abuſe, by never 
fulfilling their contra. - | 

As Guinea is . by a 8 of petty 
princes, who are frequently at war with each other, 
the ſlaves are generally ſuch as are made priſoners by 
either party; and it being the practice, when they 
invade a Country, to carry all the inhabitants into 
captivity, the ſpoil conſiſts not only of men, but of 
women and children, The lift of thoſe unfortunate 
people i is much enereaſed by the great number of ſuch 


4 perſons 
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perſons as have forfeited their liberty, either on ac- 
count of debt, or of ſome miſdemeanour. Men fell 
even their wives and children, on receiving any of- 
fence, whilſt others leſſen their families from an ap- 
prehenſion that they ſhall not be able to maintain 
them. 
will even ſell themſelves to one another for bread. 
Inſtances are known of children ſelling their parents 
when they have been weary of them, and wanted to 
enjoy their poſſeſſions. In times of peace, nothing 
likewiſe is more common, than for the negroes of one 
nation to ſteal thoſe of anather, and ſell them to the 
Europeans, In thoſe various ways is this horrible 
traffic carried on, to the diſgrace of humanity, and of 
every principle which 2 9109 to actuate civilized 
nations. | 

When a ſhip arrives upon the coaſt to purchaſe 
faves, the firſt buſineſs is to pay the duties, and make 
4 preſent to the king or governor of that part of the 
country, for permiſſion to trade, The king's flaves 
are to be taken off at almoſt what price he pleaſes to 
put upon them, before the merchant is allowed to deal 
with his ſubjects. The price being agreed upon, the 
European ſurgeon views all the flaves naked, men, 
women, and children. Men that are ſuppoſed to be 
above thirty-five years of age, are uſually rejected, as 
are all that have any lameneſs, or other defe&, and 
ſuch as are aMicted with a diſtemper not eaſily cured, 
Even the loſs of a tooth is ſometimes urged as an ob- 
jection, When the infirm are ſet aſide, the reſt are 
branded by the merchant with a hot iron, to diſtinguiſh 
them, and locked up in fome priſon till they can be 
ſent on board; the Europeans having no forts or fac- 
tories in many places, where they meet with the greateſt 
number of ſlaves, The price of an able-bodied man 
may be about five pounds, the women a fifth part leſs, 
and the children in proportion to their reſpective ages. | 
When they are ſent on ſhip-board, their former 
maſters ſtrip them of every rag, ſo that the merchant 
receives them perfectly naked; in which ſtate they 
remain till they arrive in- America. Cold is however 
the leaſt of the hardſhips which they ſuffer on this 
paſſage, being packed ſo cloſe together, that ſix or 
ſeven hundred are uſually ſtowed in a ſhip. The decks 
are ſo divided that they are forced to lie, or ſit double 
on the hard boards during the whole voyage; and 
all the men are loaded with irons, to prevent them 
from attempting their eſcape. 

Ivory may be bad in ſmall quantities PRs the whale 
Guinea coaſt, but it is met with chiefly in that part 


of the country which has obtained the name of. the 
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If a famine, or great ſcarcity happens, they | 


Tooth Coaſt. It is ſaid that there are large plains where 
teeth are found in great plenty, which belonged to 


elephants that either died naturally, or were killed 
by people unacquainted - with the trade of thoſe 


bones. 


and nd a which are chiefly procured upon the Grain 
Coaſt.” What quantity of thoſe commodities, or of 
teeth, is brought from Guinea every year appears not 
to be well aſcertained. 
the Engliſh, Dutch, French, Danes, and Branden- 
burghers, export from Europe to Africa, about the 
value of two. hundred thouſand pounds in goods; 
bringing thence annually in gold, ſlaves, ivory, and 


drugs, to the value of three millions; and that the Por- 


tugueſe, who are poſſeſſed of ſuch vaſt tracts of land 


upon the eaſtern, as well as the weſtern coaſt of Africa, 


trade for as much as all as evans Europeans put to- 
gether, in ſlaves and teeth. 


The goods ex ported by the | Karopai to Africa, are 


chiefly callicoes, cottons, linen, and woollen ſtuffs, 
ſerges, and perpetuanas, with wrought iron; pewter, and 
braſs; ſuch as ſwords, knives, hatchets, nails, ham- 
mers, pewter-diſhes, plates, pots, and cups, braſs- 


pots, kettles, and other houſhold utenſils; fire- arms, 


powder, ſhot, braſs and glaſs toys, beads, bugles, 
and cowries, or blackamoor's as with brandy, 
Engliſh ſpirits, and tobacco. 

It was computed, that the African Ocwpiing; in 
its flouriſhing condition, gained annually to England 


nine hundred thouſand pounds, Of this ſum eight 
in the 


hundred thouſand conſiſted in ſlaves, which, 
infancy of their trade, were in great demand over all 
the American plantations, to ſupply their on wants, 
and carry on a clandeſtine commerce with the Spaniſh 
otro Indies. Barbadoes required annually a ſupply 
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The other articles of tradeare the Guinea pepper, WAX, 1 


A late writer computes, that 


of four thouſand negroes, Jamaica ten thouſand, and 


the Leeward Iſlands fix thouſand; and the Company 


not being able to anſwer the demand, having im-- 


ported only forty- ſix thouſand three hundred and 
ninety- ſix ſlaves between the years 1680 and 1688, 
a number of interlopers aroſe, aud contended for a 
ſhare of the trade. 
viſibly decayed; inſomuch that in the eight following 
years they imported to the Weſt- Indies only ſeventeen 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty flaves, - while the 
private traders imported ſeventy-one thouſand two 
hundred and ſixty-eight. The original African Com- 
| pany was afterwards diſſolved, and a' new one created 
by act of parliament; but at preſent, this trade i is not 


L near ſo advantageous as formerly, 
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From this time the Company 
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NTEGROLAND, e Nigritia, is bounded on 
the ſouth by Guinea Proper, on the weſt by 


the Atlantic Ocean, en the north by Zaara, and on | 


the caſt. by unknown parts of Africa. It is ſituate 
between x8 degrees of weſt, and 15 degrees of eaſt 
longitude; and between 10 and 20 degrees of north 
_ Iatitude; the great river Niger running through the 
whole length of it, and * by ſeveral channels into 
* the Atlantic Ocean. 

| Towards the coaft, the country is for the moſt part 
low and flat; but farther from the ſea, it is moun- 
tainous, and covered. with wood, at a little diſtance 
from the Niger, up which enen theo. an Thar 

&ve hundred miles, 


The rainy ſeaſon afually b wal deform the e 
of June, and continues till October, being generally 


moſt violent at the commencement and cloſe of this 


period. During thoſe four months the ſea=breezes. 
feldom blow, but inſtead of them eaſterly winds, di- 


realy down, the river, which from November to March, | 
blow. very freſh, eſpecially in the day-time, The | 
greateft heats are in May, three weeks. or a month | 
before. the rainy. ſeaſon begins. 

The inhabitants of this country, on the Wee? ſide 
of the Niger, are not born with flat noſes, as their 


zeckoning ſuch a ſhape. d uf, produce * in $724 
children by artificial means. Broad noſtrils, thick 
Ups, and large breaſts, are here in much eſteem; and 
| eee- lweaſt-in generally larger than the other. 
During, the early period of infancy, they dip their 
children over head and ears in cold water, three or 
four times in a day; and after drying, rub them with 
palm-oil, particularly the back-bone, fmall. of the | 
back, elbows, neck, knees, and hips. At firſt, a 
child is of an olive colour, and does not turn black 
till a month or two. When a month old, it receives 
its name, and its head is ſhaved. Children go naked 
till they arrive near the age of puberty, at which 


time all the males are circumciſed, and they. aſſume | 


their habit, which is not uniform in different parts of 
the country. Some, of both ſexes, wear only a 
piece of cloth round their waiſts; whilſt others, of 


the men, uſe a looſe covering over their ſhoulders, | 


and the women over their, whole body, except the | 


arms and legs. They uſually dreſs their hair with 
glittering ſhells and toys, and many of them wer. 


white caps. 

Their houſes are little low huts, built with wooden 
- Kockades ſet in the ground, in a circular or ſquare 
form, thatched with firaw, The furniture generally 


conſiſts. of a mat or two to lie down upon, two or 


three earthen or wooden diſhes, and the ſame number 
of ſpoons, : 
Almoſt every town has two common fields of clear 
ground, one for the rice, and the other for the reſt of 
7 | 
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The former is cultivated by the women, 
and the latter by the men; and after harveſt, the 
whole produce is equally divided amongſt the inhabi- 
tants. In ſome places, however, every man is entitled 
to the corn and rice which he ſows; but none has a 
property in any particular part of the e the n 
| being, conſidered as a common. 

The people of Negroland eat crocodile” s eggs, 
ſnakes, monkeys, and alligators, with almoſt every 
ſpecies of animal; but their principal food is rice, 
pulſe, Indian corn, ſtinking fiſh, and cuſcoſun, which 
is flour mixed with broth, Their liquors are palm- 
wine, mead, brandy, and rum, when they can be 
procured ; but their ordinary drink is water. 

Every man is allowed to retain, as many wives as he 
. pleaſes, and ſome have no leſs: than a hundred. The 
wife is turned off at pleaſure; and, at her diſmiſſion, 
is obliged to. take with: her all her children, unleſs the 
father chooſes to keep any of them. 

The people of this country are generally Mahome- | 
Fre the Arabs who made a conqueſt of the coaſt of 
Barbary in the ſeventh century, having ſince ſpread 


'f themſelves ſo far as. the river Niger, and propagated 


their religion among the natives. 
Their government, of which bacdly: x any thing is 


| known, it is probable reſembles that of Guinea. 


Their principal manufacture is cotton cloth,; and 
their arms are ſwords, Hows and arrows, ſpears, and 
darts. 
The gold of Negroland is reputed; of excellent 
quality, and the natives bring it to the merchants on 
the coaſt, in ſmall bars from ten to forty ſhillings 
and. They alſo bring flaves, ſometimes: to the 
number of two thouſand: in the year, moſt. of whom 
hey ſay are priſoners. made in war, Thoſe wretched 
captives are tied by, the neck with leather thongs, 
about a yard diſtant. from each other, thirty or. forty | 
in a ſtring; having generally a bundle of corn, or an 
 elephant's tooth on each ſide of their heads. They are 
alſo obliged to carry water in ſkin. bags, to ſupport 
them on their journey; having no opportunity of 
being ſupplied with any for ſeveral days, on their 
way through the woods and mountains. 

Beſides the ſla ves brought from diſtant parts, many 
are purchaſed along the river, who are either taken 
in war, condemned for crimes, or have been ſtolen, 
which is a practice very common amongſt them. The 
company's ſervants, however, ſeldom buy the latter, 


1 


| where they entertain any ſuſpicion of ſuch means 


having been uſed, without ſending for the alcaide, 
or chief men of the place, and conſulting with them 
on the ſubject. Since the introduction of this trade, 
all puniſhments are changed into ſlavery; and great 


advantage being derived from thoſe condemnations, 


they ſtrain hard for crimes, in order to reap the benefit 


of felling the e accuſed. Not only murder, 
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theft, 437 a but alinolt © every "trifling fault! is 4 
puniſhed in this manner, The flaves ſold on the 
banks of the Niger, excluſive of thoſe brought from 
the inland parts, are computed to be about a thouſand, 
more or leſs, in the year. 

The other articles of trade are bees-wax' and ele- 
phants teeth; the latter of which are either picked up 
in the woods, or obtained by Killing the animal, 
Whether the elephant ever ſheds its teeth, is 2 point 
which naturaliſts have not yet been able fully to aſcer- 
tain; but there ſeems to be ſome ground for this 
opinion, as teeth are frequently found in the woods, 
without the appearance of any part of the jaw being 
annexed, So large is the ſize of thoſe teeth, that 
ſome of them have been known to weigh a hundred 
and thirty pounds, One tooth which weighs a hundred 
pounds is worth more than three teeth which weigh 
a hundred and forty pounds, Thoſe which are broken 
at the point are conſiderably leſs in their value. Some 
are white, others yellow; but the difference i in colour | 
occaſions x no difference in price; $- 
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Tax tinplie of Idee is bounded on the north 

by the Mediterranean ſea; on the eaſt by the 
kingdom of . Algiers; on the ſouth by Biledulgerid; 
and on the weſt by the Atlantic Ocean. It is ſituate 
between 2 and 11 degrees of weſt longitude, and 
between 28 and 36 degrees of north latitude ; being, 
according to the ſmalleſt computation, five hundred 
miles long, and four hundred and eighty broad, 

It is diſtinguiſhed into three great diviſions, namely 
that of Fez in the north, Morocco ee in the 
middle, and Suz in the ſouth. ä 

When the Saracens made a conqueſt of the north 
of Africa in the ſeventh century, this was much the 
largeſt kingdom they erected, containing great part 
of the coaſt of Barbary to the eaſtward, and part of 
Spain on the oppoſite ſhore, It is now, however, 
reſtricted to the three provinces above-mentioned ; the 
moſt northerly of which was the Mauritania Tingi- 
tana of the Romans, ſo named from the port-town of 
Tingis or Tangier, ſituate on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of 

the ſtreights of Gibraltar. 
The chief rivers are, the Mulvia, Ba Rabatta, | 
Cebu, and Lecus. The Mulvia runs from ſouth to 


— 


north, ſeparating the kingdom of Fez from Algiers, 
and diſcharging its waters into the Mediterranean. 

This is a large deep river, admitting ſmall cruizing 

veſſels, and might be made commodious for ſhips of 

greater burthen, 
No. 13. 


Its. ſources are ſaid to lie eight 
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el to Negroland on the north, "Tied Zaara,- 


or Sahara, beyond which, in the ſame direction, is 


ſituated Biledulgerid. The latter is bounded on the 
north by the empire of Morocco; "each of them, on 
the eaſt, by unknown parts of Africa; and on the 
weſt, by the Atlantic Ocean. Both of them 'are a 
barren deſart, and ſo deſtitute of the 'necefſaries of 
life, that when the caravans paſs over it, in travelling 
from Morocco to Negroland, the camels are half 
loaded with water and proviſions for the journey. 
There are here no towns, but ſome inhabitants, ſup- 
poſed to be the deſcendants of thoſe Arabs who ſub- 
dued Africa ſoon after the death of their prophet 
Mahomet. They live in tents, and being acquainted 


with the few ſprings that are in the deſart, wander 


from one part of the country to another, where they 
expect to meet with ſubſiſtence for themſelves and their 
cattle. They are of a tawny, not black complexion z 
their . is Arabic, and their religion Maho- 
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| hundred ail from the ſea, within the aber or de- 
ſart, and it runs almoſt its whole auen in the lame 
meridian. "I ern 

The river Suz, which runs from eaſt to weſt, 
through the province of that name, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Atlantic Ocean, cloſe to the renn of 
Santa Cruz, _ 

The Rabatta runs almoſt in thi ſame dire&ion 
with the preceding, and finiſhes i its unn at the 3, 
ratical port of Sallee. 

The river Cebu, at the mouth of which lies Mela 
another piratical port, with the Lecus, which dif- 
charges itſelf at the port of Larrache, fall likewiſe into 
the ſame ocean. None of thoſe rivers are navigable 
for ſhips, and the ports at their mouths will admit 
only ſmall veſſels, The moſt commodious bays, though 
unſafe in ſome winds, are thoſe of Tangier and Tetuan, 
The Spaniards are in poſſeſſion of Ceuta, oppoſite to 


Gibraltar, and of Penon de Velez eaſt of it; mn 


thoſe harbours are likewiſe" not ſafe. 

| Sallee is eſteemed the beſt port in Morocco, and is a 
good harbour after a ſhip has entered it; but there is 
not more than twelve foot of water oh the bar at a full 
tide. | 
The mountains of Atlas run through the country 
from eaſt to weſt, and abutting on the weſtern ocean, 
gave name to that ſea, It is agreed that thoſe cele- - 
brated mountains, which, according to the fiction of 
the poets, ſupported the heavens, come not in com- 


] petition either with the Alps, or the Apennines. They 


conſiſt of a number of hills of four, five, or fix 
hundred yards perpendicular height, with an eaſy 
aſcent, riſing as it were in ranges one above the other; 
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but not of conſiderable ſtrength, Here is always a 


in which the king and court formerly reſided are in 


interſperſed with. a few looks, Fr rocky precipices, 
and groves, of fruit and foreſt trees, They are Now no 
nger enchanted, nor meet. we with any of the noc- 


attributed to them by, the ancients, 1 
Between the mountains of Atlas and the Mediter- 
can, the country contains extenſive fruitful plains, 
ut very little of thoſe ſpecies of wood diſtinguiſhed, by 
the x name of timber. Notwithſtanding its ſoutherly 


Leuation, jt it is not ſo hot as the Spaniſh valleys, on on 
8 babitagts, and deſpiſed | both by Moors and Chriſtians, 


T7 s 


zecount of its being more open, and the mountains 
of Atlas always cool, he 


north-weſt winds. are very violent. 


The chief towns in the kingdom of Fez, are Fe ofÞ 


Mequinez, Tetuan, Tangier, ; e Arzilla, Lar- 
xache, Mamora, and Salle. 

Fea, the capital of the province, and of the whole 
empire, is ſituate on the river Cebu, in 6 degrees of 


* 0 5 \K; R N 


In general the weather i is tem- 
te and ſerene; but in the month of March, * 
4 | cloaths, except ſuch as underſtand engineering, or 


capable of accommodating. a e akut This 
| endowment. is alſo favoured. with the emperor's pro- 
tectjon, on account of the preſents which the guar- 


| turnal Aames, melodious ſounds, or imaginary, being | dians annually make to bim, and of their taking care 


| of his ſick ſlaves. 1 

Notwithſtanding | the advantages. of this charitable 
inſtitution, there are at Mequinez a number of rene- 
gadoes, who have renounced Chriſtianity, and profeſs 
the religion of the country, The people of this claſs 
are the moſt vicious and abandoned of the whole i in- 


They are generally entertained, in the army, where 
they are only half provided either with victuals or 


can be uſeful to the Moors in fitting out their piratical 
veſſels at Salle, who never fail, of being greatly ca- 
reſled. They have their own e or governor, 
in the ſame manner as the Chriſtians and Jews, 

The city of Tetuan is ſituated on the aſcent of a 


weſt longitude, and 33 degrees odd minutes north lati- 4 rock. about eight miles from a bay, of the Mediterranean 


tude. It is divided by the river into two cities, one 


Sea, near thirty miles ſouth of Ceuta, and fifty ſouth- 


called New Fez, and the other Old Fez, The former | eaſt of Tangier, The town is about a mile long, 


is three miles in circumference, adorned with upwards 
of fifty moſques or Mahometan temples. The houſes 
of people of condition conſiſt of ſeveral ſquares, but 
thoſe of tradeſmen are very mean. The ftreets, which 
are narrow and unpaved, are dirty in winter and duſty 
in ſummer. Travellers lodge in caravanſeras, or 
houſes built by the public for their entertainment ; 
but they muſt buy and dreſs their own proviſion. 
Both cities taken together are ſo populous, that they 
can raiſe forty thouſand men at a very ſhort warning. 
They are each ſurrounded by antique walls and towers; 


garriſon conſiſting of a good body of horſe, who are 
employed in collecting the corn of the adjacent coun- 
try, and laying it up in magazines erected for that 
Purpoſe; and upon all the little ſtreams in the neigh- 
bourhood there are mills for grinding it. The palaces 


.Fuins, the imperial reſidence having been fixed at 
Mequinez for many years; but Fez has ſtill as briſk 
A trade as any town in the empire. | $4 

.. Mequinez, where the court now reſides, is ſituate 
in a pleaſant plain, in 5 degrees of weſt longitude, 
and 34 degrees of north latitude. The town is di- 
vided into ſeveral quarters, or rather contains ſeveral 
cities united, The palace is a diſtin city: the 
quarter of the Moors is another: the Negro town a 
third; and the Jews have a quarter to themſelves, in 
which not leſs than fifteen thouſand reſide, who are 
governed by a ſhick, or magiſtrate, according to their 
own laws, and are under the king's protection. They 
are ſo neceſſary to the ſtate, that the kingdom could 
not well ſubſiſt without them, and are the only 
-bankers in the country. The Chriſtian ſlaves are 
alſo allowed an alcaide, or governor, who is of their 
own religion. 

There is here a monaſtery of Spaniſh "yy en- 
dowed with a revenue of five hundred piſtoles a year, 
for the entertainment of captives, to prevent their 
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and half a mile broad; the ſtreets narrow, unpaved, 
and full of dunghills in winter. It is however one of 
the beſt built towns in the country, The houſes 
uſually range about a little open ſquare, ſurrounded 
in the front with piazzas ſupporting galleries; and 
in the middle of the ſquare people of condition have 
always a fountain, The town contains about thirty 
thouſand inhabitants, of which five thouſand at leaſt 
are Jews, who have here ſeven ſynagogues. Thoſe 
people are the only brokers between Chriſtians and 
Moors; and though all the trade of the place paſles 
through their hands, they are ſaid to be very poor. 

It is remarkable of this city, that the people walk 
over the flat roofs of their houſes, and thence viſit 
one another, more than by the ſtreets, It is ſurrounded 
by an ordinary wall, and defended by an old caſtle, 

conſiſting of two courts. The outward ſquare is 
flanked with towers, but the walls are not canon 
proof, and is commanded by adjacent hills, 

On a hill above the town is a burying=place, 
adorned with a great number of cupolas and pyramids; 
but what is chiefly worth notice in Tetuan, is the 
baſhaw's palace. Here are fine apartments for the 
baſhaw's four wives; each apartment conſiſting * of 
five rooms, namely, one large room, covered with 


a cupola, in the center of four ſmaller rooms: behind 


which are the bagnios of the, women, and the lodgings 
of the female flayes, Both the doors and cielings of 
the apartments are very lofty, Immediately over them 
are four noble terraſſes, overlooking the town and 
a fine vale beneath it, with a river, and part of the 
Mediterranean Sea. At the end of each terraſs is a 
turret with lattices, where the women fit at work, 
and may have a view of all that paſſes. without being 
obſerved. 

Tangier i is ſituate on a 1 of the ſea, near Cape 


Spartel, at the enttance of the ſtreights of Gibraltar. 


It was the capital of the ancient Mauritania Tingi- 
tana, and. ſaid. to have been built by Antzus, who 
gave it on name of. Tingi or Tingis, afterwards 


_——_— Mahometaniſm. They have an infirmary | 
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changed 


MoRocco.] 
changed by the emperor Claudius ſor that of Traduca 
Julia. It was taken from the Moors by the Portugueſe, 
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and by them transferred to Charles the Second, king wearing only a ſhirt; and inſtead of drawers, bind a 
of, Great Britain, with the princeſs Catherine, infams | 


of Portugal, in 1661, The charge of keeping up the 
Fortifications, however, and of maintaining a nume- 


rous garriſon againſt the continual , attacks of the 


Moors, was ſo great, that the works were demoliſhed, 
and the garriſon withdrawn in 1683. Lying on the 
declivity of a hill, it is very hot in the ſummer, and 
the houſes being white, it makes a tolerable appearance 
from the ſea; but is now a place of little N 
an has hardly any trade, 

. Arzilla, and ſame other port=towns on the jake 
coaſt, belong ſtill to Portugal. Thoſe are ſtrong 
fortreſſes, ſuch at leaſt as the Moors with their indiffe- 

rent militia cannot take; and the ſame may be ſaid 
of the port of Ceuta, which remains in the eum, 
of the Spaniards. N 

Sallee and Mamora heview been already mentioned, 
we proceed to the city of Morocco, the capital of . | 
province of that name, It is fituate in a large plain on | 
the river Niſſis, in 9 degrees of weſt longitude, and 
31 of north latitude. Both the city and fortifications | 
are now in a declining ſtate, the ſeat of the empire 
being tranſlated to Mequinez. The houſes are ſaid | 
to have formerly amounted to a hundred thouſand, all 
built with flat roofs,; but at preſent, the city contains 
not above a fourth part of that number. It is ſur- 
rounded by a wall and ſome antique Merifcations, too 
weak to defend it againſt a ſiege. 

The chief town in the province of Suz is Taradant, 
or Tenant, ſituate in a ſpacious plain, on the river 
Agus, in 10 degrees of weſt longitude, and 30 of north 
latitude, It was formerly the reſidence of the king, 
but now has little in it that Nen a - panioulee de- 
ee TT 
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| 07 the inbabltant:areſidiusilingo—unterroimment 
manner of life. muſic marriage. funerals religion 
government. forces — trade. 


HE people of Morocco conſiſt of three claſſes, 


n 


| 


who differ from each other in their way of life. | 


Thoſe are the Moors, the Arabs, and the inhabitants 
of mount Atlas. The Moors that are not expoſed to 
the weather, have generally good complexions, and 
the ladies for the moſt part fine features, as have alſo 
the natives of the mountains; but the Arabs are tawny. 

All the three tribes are commonly of a good ſtature, 
and well proportioned. Their uſual dreſs is a cloſe- 
bodied frock or tunick, over which they wear a byke, 
or mantle, which is a woollen blanket, generally fix 
yards long, and near two broad; This garment 
ſerves both 'the Arabs and Kabyles, or inhabitants of 
the mountains, for a complete dreſs in the day, and 
for their bed and covering in the night. Thoſe two. 
claſſes wear no drawers, which the Moors of both 
ſexes conſtantly. uſe, eſpecially when they go abroad 
or receive viſits, The virgins are diſtinguiſhed from 
1 mattem in 0 their's made of needle-work, 


towel about their loins. But when they appear in 
Public, they always fold themſelves ſo cloſe in their 
hykes, that without the addition of a veil, which they 
alſo wear, very little is to be ſeen of their faces, 
They all affect to have their hair long, which they 
| gather into a roll upon the hinder part of the head, 
binding and plaiting it afterwards with ribbands, and 
tying over it a triangular piece of linen, wrought into 
a variety of figures with the needle, Perſons of better 
faſhion wear above this a ſarmath, which differs not 
much i in ſhape from the piece of dreſs laſt mentioned, 
but is made of thin flexible plates of gold or ſilver, 
variouſly wrought, and engraved in imitation of lace; 
and over all, many wear a handkerchief of crape, 
gauze, ſilk, or painted linen, bound cloſe about the 
ſarmath, from which it falls down behind, But they 
never reckon themſelves completely dreſſed, till they 
have tinged the hair and edges of their eye-lids with 
the powder of lead-ore, The ſooty colour, thus 
communicated to the eyes, is thought to add wonder- 
ful gracefulneſs to perſons of all complexions. 

Many of the Arabs go bare- headed, binding their 
temples with a narrow fillet, to prevent their hair 
from being troubleſome; but the better ſort, and me 
Moors in general, wear caps or turbans. 

The Moors, the original inhabitants, live in towns, 
and are the moſt numerous: the Arabs live in tents, 
removing their camps, when they want freſh paſture 
for their cattle: and the dwelling of the Kabyles are 
thatched cottages, each containing but one room, in 
which they alſo houſe their young cattle. 

People of figure among the Moors have a variety of 
diſhes at an entertainment, mixed up with almonds, 
dates, milk, honey, &c. But the Arabs and Kabyles 
have neither utenſils nor conveniences for ſuch luxury; 
two or three wooden bowls; a pot and kettle, being 
the whole kitchen furniture of the greateſt emir or 
prince. All ranks of thoſe people however eat in the 
ſame manner, firſt waſhing their hands, and then 
ſeating themſelves croſs-legged round a mat, or low 
table, upon which their diſhes are placed. They uſe 
no table cloth, each perſon contenting himſelf with a 
ſhare of a long towel that lies round the mat. Knives 
and ſpoons are hardly ever uſed; as the meat being 
well roaſted or boiled, requires no carving. The 
whole company dipping the fingers of their right hand 
into the diſh, take what portion they can conveniently 
for a mouthful, making it firſt into little balls or 
pellets, in the palms of their hands. Whenever a 
perſon has finiſhed his meal, he rifes up and waſhes 
himſelf, without paying any regard to the company, 
and another immediately takes his place, There 
being no diſtinction of tables, the maſter and ſervant _ 
eat at the ſame without ceremony, When they fit 
down to their meals, and before they enter on any 
buſineſs, they always pronounce with the greateſt re- 
verence and fervency Biſmilla, which ſignifies in be 

name of God; and at the concluſi logs ee * 
Ged be gra. | 
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they lay aſide their hykes, and ſometimes their- tunicks, 3 
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The Moors riſe. early, conſtantly adi; their 
blic devotions at break of day. Every perſon em- 


ploys himſelf afterwards in the exerciſe of his trade or | 


occupation, till ten in the morning, the uſual time 
of dining; Having finiſhed their meal, they return to 


buſineſs till aſa, the afternoon prayers, at which time 


all work ceaſes for the day, and the ſhops are ſhut up. 


Supper. commonly follows the prayers of magreb, or 


ſun-ſet; and afterwards repeating the ſame at the ſetting 
of the watch, when it begins to bs e * im- 


: mediately go to bed. 


The Arabs follow no regulag unde or 9 
their life being one continued round of idleneſs or di- 


-*. verſion. . When no paſtime calls them abroad, they 


do nothing all the day but loiter at home, ſmoke their 
pipe, and repoſe themſelves. under ſome neighbouring 
ſhade. They have not the ſmalleſt, reliſh' for domeſtic 


pleaſures. What. they chiefly value is their horſes, | 


in which almoſt their whole enjoyment conſiſts; being 


| ſeldom in good humour, except when _—_ are n 


and riding at full ſpeed. 

People who live in ſuch a manner can have but little 
taſte for the recreations of muſic, and accordingly 
that of the Arabs is ſuitable to the rude nature of their 
inſtruments. Almoſt the only one in uſe is the 
bladder and ſtring, which is . ſometimes accompanied 
with another in the form of a kettle drum, that 
ſerves as a baſs in their concerts. The muſic of the 
Moors, however, is more artificial and melodious. 


Beſides ſeveral ſorts of flates and hautboys, they have 


a violin of two ſtrings, and a baſs double- ſtringed 


lute, bigger than our viol, with ſeyeral ſmall guitars 


of different ſizes, each of them tuned an octave higher 
than another. 

Every man is allowed four wives, with as many 
concubines as he pleaſes; and marriage is celebrated 
here in the ſame manner as in other Mahometan 
countries. Funerals likewiſe are ſolemnized in the 
uſual mode of thoſe nations. Women are hired to 
lament and howl over the corpſe, who tear off their 
hair, and cut themſelves till they bleed. After ſome 
time the corpſe is carried to the burying- place, the 
prieſts ſinging as they go, Lailla, il lala, Mahomet 
reſſoul Allah : God. is @ great God, and Mahomet his 


| Prophet, Having ſet the body upright in the tomb, 


with the face towards Mecca, they leave it in that 
poſture. 

With reſpect to their burying-pleces,. every perſon, 
according to his quality, purchaſes a piece of ground, 


. 2 little out of town near the highway-ſide; encloſing 


it with a wall, within which they uſually plant 
flowers, and ſometimes ere& a dome or ſpire over the 
graves, The women viſit the tombs of their huſbands 
and other relations every Friday, which is their ſab- 
bath; and here they perform their devotions, being 


never ſuffered to enter a moſque, nor to receive any 


viſits from the prieſts. On thoſe occaſions they carry 
with them, as an offering, meats and fruits, which 
are cat by the poor when they retire. 

The Mahometans of this country are of a different 
ſect from thoſe of Turky, They have a mufti or high 
prieſt of their own, who reſides at Mequinez ; under 
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whom are prieſts in every town, who determine all 
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cauſes, civil as well as eccleſiaſtical, and officiate in 


their moſques, Beſides thoſe there are ſaints or mar- 


abouts, that live retired in the mountains and un- 
frequented places, for whom the people have fo great 


veneration, that if a criminal can make his eſcape to 
| a perſon of this character, the officers of juſtice dare 


not ſeize him, and the faint frequently procures the 
offender's pardon.” ' All the marabouts, however, do 


not live as hermits; nor uſe great auſterities; for fome 
| of them have large poſſeſſions, - and indulge themſelves 


in every kind of pleaſure. Thoſe orders of men are 
held in the greateſt veneration; the people efteeming 
it a great favour to kiſs their feet, or even the hem of 
their garments; deluded with an opinion of pretended 


ſanctity, which is TORT ans ſupported by im- 


poſt ure. 

A proteſtant may enjoy ester freedom under the 
government of Morocco than in any popiſh kingdom 
or ſtate; for they admit univerſal tolerance in matters 
of religion, allowing even the ſlaves to have their own 
prieſts and chapel in the capital of the empire. 

Morocco is governed by a ſovereign, who has the 
title of emperor, and poſſeſſes unlimited power, which 
he often exerciſes in the moſt cruel,” brutal, and ca- 
pricious manner. The magiſtrates under him are 


Either cadies, who are of the eccleſiaſtical' order, or 


military officers; each of whom determine all cauſes 
within their reſpective departments. Notwithſtanding 
the tolerance allowed in religion, the laws in other 
caſes are extremely ſevere, If a renegado, after pro- 
felling himſelf a diſciple of Mahomet, returns to 
Chriſtianity, he is burnt without mercy. Murder, 


| theft, and adultery, are alſo punifhed with death. 


Various modes of puniſhment are inflicted on thoſe 
who commit crimes againſt the ſtate; ſuch as impaling, 
dragging the perſon along the ſtreets at a mule's heels 
till his fleſh is torn off, throwing him from a high 
tower upon iron hooks, hanging him upon hooks till 
he dies, or crucifying him; in doing which the em- 
peror, or his baſhaws, frequently act the part of exe- 
cutioners. What greatly adds to the horror of thoſe 
dreadful ſcenes, is that the accuſed perſon is denied 
the privilege of making any defence, and is often in- 
nocently ſacrificed to malevolence, or the wantonneſs 
of uncontouled oppreſſion. 

The forces in different parts of the empire are very 
numerous. It is computed that the black cavalry and 
infantry do not amount to leſs than forty thouſand men, 
and the Mooriſh horſe and foot to as many, The blacks 
are eſteemed the beſt troops, and of thoſe moſt formidable | 


are the cavalry, The people of Morocco, however, 


are very ignorant in the management of great guns and 
bombs, leaving thoſe chiefly to the direction of. renegado 
Chriſtians, of whom there are ſome thouſands in their 
armies, They have a train of a hundred and fifty 


braſs guns in the palace of Mequinez, beſides ſeveral 


mortars, which are ſometimes drawn out in times of 
danger. | 
It appeared on a. 85. enquiry, that the whole naval 


force of this empire conſiſted but of two 'twenty-gun 


hips, the ths not above two hundred tun, and a 
French 
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BARBARY.] 


French brigantine they had taken, with a few- row- 
boats. Yet with thoſe veſſels well manned, they iſſue 
out from Sallee and Mamora, and make prize of gteat 
numbers of Chriſtian merchant ſhips, the crews of which 
they | carry into captivity. Though at peace with | 
Britain, they make no ſetuple of ſeizing and carry- 
ing her ſhips into Sallee, if they find à paſſenger 
on board belonging to any -country with which their 
nation is at war. It is however their common prae- 
tice to ſet the ſhips and-crews at liberty, after robbing 
them of ſome merchandize, The charge of thoſe pira- 
tieal- eruizers is borne entirely by private adventurers; | 
and the emperor retains « tenth of all the prizes they [ 
make. This ſovereign is alſo entitled to a tenth of 
all . cattle, fruits, and en as thy: * with 
a duty on whatover is exported. nm. 
Having no ſhipping to carry on baſes bs ſea,” the 
Europtitts bring them whateyer they want from abroad; 
as linen and woollen cloth, iron ' wrought and un- 
wrought, arms, gun-powder, lead, and the like; 
taking in return, copper, wax, hides, Morocco lea- 


GENERATL TRAVELLER 


* 

| Their trade on the continent is either with Arabia 
or Negroland. They fend: to Mecca caravans, con- 
fiſting of ſeveral thouſand camels, horſes, and mules, 
twice every year, partly for traffic, and partly on a 
religious account; great numbers of pilgrims taking 
thoſe opportunities of paying their devotions to their 


prophet. The goods they carry to the Eaſt are woollen 
manufactures, Morocco ſkins, indigo, cochineal, and 


oftrich feathers z and thence they bring back muſlins 
and drugs. By their caravans to Negroland they fend 
falt, filk, and woollen manufactures, bringing gold 
and ivory in return, but chiefly negroes, for recruit- 
ing the emperor's black cavalry. The caravans are 
expoſed to great danger, not only from the Arabs who 
infeſt the deſarts, but from the burning ſands, which 


| are often blown by the violent winds in fo great a 


quantity, as to bury the travellers alive, Such, how- 


the force of ſuperſtition, ' that in ſpite of all thoſe diſ- 
aſters, the caravans never fail to undertake turir Journey 
at 1 . _— 


ther, wool, gums, dates, almonds, and other fruits. 
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„AR BARx, in the e We af . | 
name, includes the whole ſouthern coaſt of the 
Mediterranean from the Atlantie Ocean to Egypt; 
but in a more limited nne the en bu vogue: 
Tunit and Tripoli. 
The kingdom of Algiers is Bense Hes 30 and 4 
37 degrees north latitude; and between 1 degree of 
weſt, and 9 degrees of eaſt longitude; being bounded 
on the weſt by the river Mulvia, which ſeparates it 
from the empire of Moroceo; on the north by the | 
Mediterranean; on the eaſt by the kingdom of Tunis; 
and on the ſouth by mount Atlas. It is generally a | 


to © *. 


| gradually from the ſea, near the mouth of the river 
Saffranz and is defended by a pier or mole, five hun- 
dred paces in length, / ſtretching from the continent to 


| 2 ſmall iſland, which is fortified with a caſtle and large 


batteries of guns. The walls are three miles in cir- 


and thirty fathom long, and eighty broad, defended by 
ſeveral batteries of great guns, The houſes. are built 
| very compact, and "computed to contain a hundred 
thouſand Mahometans, fifteen thouſand Jews, and two 
thouſand: Chriſtian ſlaves. 


mountainous country, computed to be about fix hun- * 


dred miles long, and four hundred broad. Amongf its * 
rivers the principal are, the Mulvia, Saffran, Major, and 
Guadalbarbar, which run from ſouth to north, and 


diſcharge themſelves into the Mediterranean ſen. 1 


This kingdom is divided into three provinces, 
namely, Tlemſan or Tremeſan on the weſt, Titteric 
in the middle, and Conſtantina on the eaſt. | 
The chief towns in the province of Tremeſen are; 
1. Tremeſen, ſituate almoſt under the meridian of 
London, in 35 degrees of north latitude, about fixty | 
miles ſouth of the Mediterranean, This was formerly | 
a rich and populous eity, capital of a kingdom of the 
fame name; but it is at preſent an inconſiderable town. 
A. Oran, or Warran, a port-town on the 'coaft of | 
the Mediterranean; and, 3. Marſalquiver; the laſt | 
two you under the dominion of "rang cond more 
732. 1 pErS- 
| - The ebief-town inr"the . nee of Titterie is Al. \ 
giers, che capital of the kingdom, ſituate in 36 degrees | 
4 minutes north Iaticude, and 3 degrees 30 inne 


The environs of the city are beautifully diverſified 
with country ſeats and gardens, whither the more 


villas confift of little white houſes, ſhaded with a. va- 
riety of fruĩt- trees and ever-greens, which afford a 
moſt delightful proſpect. The gardens are well 


| ſtocked with melons, fruit, and pot-berbs.of all kinds; 
and enjoy a great command of water, from! the many 


mw CE CH. wn RS: 


. n. bai, 
In the: ee par ae 5 dhe higbeſt 


the range of hills which go under the name of Atlas. 
It is in length about eight leagues, lying nearly in a 


to be a chain of naked rocks and preeipices,. By its 
rugged ſituation it ſecures a number of ane? * 


herewming tributary to the Algerines. 


The province of Conſtantina is fituated. ee ihe 
river Booberack, which ſeparates it from Titteric on 
the weft, ang the river 8885 which divides it from 


No. 13. e 


% 


ever, is the ardour inſpired by the thirſt of gain, and 


a Te $ands en the fide of | + hill riſing 


|_camferetice; the port of an obleng form, a hundred 


opulent inhabitants retire during the ſummer. The 


mountain in Barbary, called Jurjura, being part of 


diredtion from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and appears 


P p N | the 
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bour. 1 


from the weſt (by the north) to the eaſt. Thoſe. 


called by the'mariners on this coaſt»Labetch, is ſenſibly 


November, 2074170 


| judged here to be ſufficient to ſow as much ground as 
a pair of oxen will plough in one day, which is nearly | 


_ +narily from eight to twelve, though ſome. diſtricts 
afford a much greater increaſe ;- but we do not learn 
| Sf: ; _ gf 4 
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the kingdom of Tunis on the eaſt. One of its chief 
towns is Bugia, formerly the capital of the kingdom 
of the ſame name, ſituate at the mouth of the river 
Major, about twenty leagues eaſt of Algiers. It is 


a caſtle on the hill, which commands the city, two 
others ſtand at the bottom for the ſecurity of the port; 

but they all were not able to defend the ſhipping in 
the river's mouth, when attacked by Sir Edward 
Spragg the Engliſh admiral, in 1671; for he took 
and deſtroyed nine 3 men of war in __ har- 


Another of the Aer towns is bene the | 
ancient Cirta, capital of the province, It ſtands on 
the river Rummel, upwards of ninety miles to the 
ſouthward of Bugia. The greateſt part of the town 
has been built upon a kind of peninſular promontory, 
inacceſſible on all fides, except towards the ſouth-weſt, 
and ſituated on a ptecipice 1 at leaſt a hundred fathom 
perpendicular. Ed ors 

Barbary enjoys a wholeſome temperature of air, 
neither too hot in ſummer, nor too ſharp and cold in 
winter. The winds are generally from the ſea, or 


from the eaft are common at Algiers from May to. 
September, at which time the weſterly winds take 
place, and become the moſt frequent, Sometimes, 
particularly about the equinoxes, the violence aſcribed 
by the ancients to the Africus, or ſouth-weſt wind, 


experienced. The ſoutherly winds, whieh are uſually 
hot and ' boiſterous, are not frequent at Algiers,” In 
July and Auguſt, however, they ſometimes blow for 
five or ſix days ſucceſſively, rendering the air ſo ex- | 
tremely ſuffocatingg that during their continuance, 
the inhabitants are obliged to . the e of 


their houſes' with water. . | 


The winds from the weſt, the north dd N ha | 
north, are accompanied with fair weather in ſummer, 
and rain in the winter; but the eaſterly winds, as 
well as the ſoutherly, are for the moſt part dry, though 
uſually e wen a thick and cn "atmio= 
ſphere, 12:1 mul od: 

It is ſeldom FI to rain in this 1 Ne 
the ſummer; and in the greater part of the ſahara, 
or deſart, on the ſouth of Algiers, particularly in the 
Jeread, they have hardly any rain at all. The firſt 
Tains fall ſome years in September, and in others a 
month later; after which the Arabs break up their 
ground, and begin to ſow wheat, and plant beans. 
This commonly falls out abdut the middle of October; 
but the ſowing, of barley, and the planting of lentils 
and garvancos, à ſpecies of cicer or chich- pea, is a 
fortnight or three ann or not by the cad of 


Two buſhels: and a half of 5 or r-barley, —_ 


equal to one of our acres. One buſhel yields Wa- 


a fortified town, built upon the ruins of a large city, 
of which a great part of the wall yet remains. Beſides ſort of millet, which the Arabs, call drah, and prefer 


that any part of Barbary affords more, cher. one crop 
in the per! i h How e e org 

In ſome; parts of the country, we as _ a 
command of water during the ſummer, the natives 
cultivate rice, Indian corn, and partieularly a, white 


it to barley for the fattening of their cattle... Oats 


are not cultivated, by the Arabs, the horſes. of this 


country feeding altogether upon barley; neither is, big, 

or winter- wheat, ſo much as known in this climate. 
The Moors and Arabs continue to tread out their 

corn, after the primitive cuſtom, in the Eaſt. When the 


grain is trodden out they winnow it, by throwing it up 


with ſhovels, lodging it afterwards, in GAtAmores or 
ſudterraneous magazines. 

This country produces great barns oh of palet-trees, 
almond- trees, apricots, plums, chetries, mulberries, 
apples, pears, peaches, nectarines, pomegranates, 
prickle-pears, olives, and walnuts; but no hazel fil- 
berts, gooſeberry or currant buſhes. The lemon, and 
ſometimes. the Seville erange- tree, is always in a ſuc- 
ceflion of fruit and bloſſoms; but the China orange, 


which is here a foreigner, bears only towards the latter 


end of autumn. The grape ripens about the end of 
July, and is cut for the vintage in September. The 
wine of Algiers, before the locuſts, in the years 1723 


and 1724, made ſuch vaſt deſtruction of the vineyards, 


was reckoned not inferior to the beſt hermitage, either 
in briſkneſs of taſte or flavour. But from that time it 
much degenerated; and we believe, tas not hitherto 
recovered its uſual qualities, though perhaps it may 
ſtill — tho, e with the wine of 1 or 
Portugal. SIX $9 5:45! LI & 


None of eh erben here are aid out. with any 


degree of regularity, the whole being a confuſed mix- 


ture of trees, with beds of cabbages, turneps, beans, 
garvancos, &c. nay, ſometimes of heat · and barley 
diſperſed amongſt. them. The ſoil is for the moſt part 
of ſuch a. looſe and yielding nature, that an ordi- 
nary pair of oxen is ſufficient to plough an acre. of the 
ſtiffeſt ſort of it in one day. The colour of it is not 
always the ſame, being in ſome places black, and in 
others inclining to red; but both kinds are equally 


| fruitful, and W with 8050 te of ſalt 


and ni tre. hadizbeni 

In the falt-petre works of Tlemſan, n antcad fix 
ounces- of nitre from' every quintal of the common 
mould; which is there of a dark colour; and at Douſan, 
Kerwan, and ſome other places, they · procute the like 
quantity from a loamy earth, and of a colour between 
red and yellow. The banks of ſeveral rivers, to the 
depth ſometimes of two or three fathom, are ſtudded in 
the ſummer with nitrous and faline particles and exu- 


dations. To this ſtrong - impregnation... of ſalt, we 


may with juſtice' attribute the great fertility for which 
this country has ever been held ſo remarkable, without 
any other manuring than the burning, of. the. ſtubble 
in a few places. It is however extraordinary, that 
the province of Bizacium, which was formerly in 
ſo much repute. for the - richneſs of its ſoil, is at 
preſent the moſt bauen and unprofitable. part of thoſe 
kingdoms, , _ | 


y The 


* 
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The falt-pits of Arzew are'ericloſed with tiountains, 
encompadiing an area of about ſix miles. The th 
appear in winter like a late, but are dry in ſummer,” 
the water being then exhaled; and the ſalt left behind 
cryſtallized. In digging, ſeveral different layers of 
this ſalt are diſcovered, ſome of which are an ihch, 
and others more in thickneſs. The whole area cœnſiſts 
of a ſucceſſion of ſimilar ſtrata; and in the ſame 


manner are the ſaline between Catthage and the Gu- | | 


letta, thoſe of the Shott, and of other PRE either 
bordering upon, or lying within the ſahara. 


— — 


Jebbel Had-Deſſa is entirely a mountain of ſalt, | 


ſituated near the eaſtern extremity of the lake of Marks. 
The ſalt here is of à different quality and appearance e 
from that of the ſaline, being as hard and ſolid as 
ſtone, and of a reddiſh or purple colour. Yet what 
is waſhed down from © thoſe precipices by the dews, 
becomes perfectly white, and loſes the bitterneſs it 


originally poſſeſſed in the rock, The falt in the | 


mountains near Lwotaiah and Jibbel Miniſs, is of a 
blueiſh or grey colour, and without undergoing the 
like accidental purification as at Had- Deſſa, is very 
agreeable to the palate; the former of thoſe rock-ſalts 
being fold-at Algiers for a penny an ounce, RN 
Fhis country abounds likewiſe in hot and ſulphu- 
reous ſprings. In ſome of thoſe the waters are little 
more than luke- warm, others are of a greater heat, 
and very proper to bathe in, whilſt the Hammam- 
Meſkouteen, and the upper ſpring at Mercega are 
much too hot fot that purpoſe; the former boiling a 
large piece of mutton very tender in a kn puck 'of an 
hour, 10 endinsfvitggr HT £70 1 
Beſides the hot mineral efluvia' an are osten 
difobarged by tbe Thermæ, tiere remains below the 
ſurface an inexhauſtible fund of ſulphur; hitre, and 
other inflammable bodies, which frequently prove the 
cauſe of _— N 4gs74 in different 1 of the 
nnn 357 15 I Ute : einn $6 e | 
ea iron ee only metals that have hitherto 


been diſcovered in Barbary. The latter lis white and 


good, but in ſmall quantity; and the lead ore, which 

is very rich, might be obtained in large W 11 

the mines were under proper regulation. | 
- Beſides: the horſe, the | mule, the aſs, and ch 
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made, into ſmall baſkets of ruſhes, gr 
and afterwards prefling them. They have no other 
method of making butter, than by plane their cream 
into 'a' goat<ſkin, which being Tuſpended | on a rope 
ſtretched from one ſide of the tent to the other, they 
move it backwards ms forwards, till the ſeparation is 
made. 

The Arabs rarely kill any of their flocks, living 
chiefly upon the milk and butter, with what they pro- 
cure in exchange for thetr wool. 

Of cattle' that ate not naturally tame, theſe king= 
doms afford large herds of the neat kind, called bekker- 
el-waſh, '' This ſpecies is remarkable for having a 
rounder body, with a flatter face, and horns bending 
more towards each other than in the tame kind. 
They are of the ſize of the red deer, which they like- 
wiſe reſemble in colour. 

Beſides thoſe animals the country produces red and 
| fallow deer, the antelope, the bear, the ape, the fox, &e. 
with the rabbit, hare, and wild boar, which are e every 
where 3 in great nuinbers, whore | 

Among the wild beaſts are the non and panther, 
with an animal called the dubbah, about the ſize — 
the wolf, but of a flatter body, * naturally limps 
upon the hinder right leg. Tre yer i: is not a native 
of Batbary.”- 

As arts and ſciences are now hardly known in Bar- 
bary, the people are proportionably ſuperſtitious. They 
hang about the children's necks the figure of an open 
hand, which the Turks and Moors paint upon their 
ſhips and houſes, as an antidote and counter -charm to 
an evil eye. The number fiye is here reckoned ex- 
tremely unlucky.” Grown-up perſons carry always 
about them ſome paragraph of 'the Koran, which, as 
the Jews did their phylacteries, they place upon their 
breaſt, or ſew under their caps, to prevent faſcination. 
and witcheraft, and ſecure themſelves from ſickneſs 
and misfortunes. The virtue of thoſe charms and 
ſcrolls is ſuppoſed to be ſo udiverſal;' that they like- 
wiſe hang them upon the necks of their horſes and 
| other beaſts of burthen. They repoſe great confidence 
in magicians and ſorcerers; and on ſome extraordinary 
occaſions, particularly in a lingering diſtemper, they 


16d in Barbary for riding and carrying burdens, there | uſe ſeveral ſuperſtitious ceremonies in the ſacrificing 


is another animal, 
ſame purpoſes. It is got betwixt an afs and a cow: 
it is . Gngle-hoofed like the aſs, having the tail and 
head of a cow, but without horns, and the ſkin is 
more ſleek than that of either of its parents. 

The neat cattle of this country are generally very 
ſmall, the fatteſt of them when brought from the tall, | 
rarely weighing, above five or ſix quintals, or hundred 
weight. Neither is their milk in proportion to their | 
ſize; hardly any of them yielding a fourth part of the 
quantity afforded by an Engliſh cow. The Barbary 
cattle: have likewiſe another imperfection, which is 
that they always loſe their calves td 8 N tos 
3 2 2 rl ib 

The Arabs make theit᷑ eheeſe e of 45 milk 
of ſheep and goats; and inſtead of rennet, they uſe, | 


called the kumrah, uſed for the 


of a cock, à ſheep; or a goat, by burying the carcaſe 


under ground, by drinking a part of the blood, or by 


burning or diſperſing the feathers, For it is a pech 
ing opinion over all this country, that a great tiny 
diſeaſes proceed from ſome offence given to the jenoune, 


a fort of being Placed by the Matiometans between 
' Thoſe creatures, like the fairies, 


angels and devils, 
are ſuppoſed to frequent ſhades and fountains, and to 


every moment to be hurt or moleſted. When any 
| perſon! therefore is fickly or maimed, he concludes 
that he has injured one or other of thoſe tranſmigratory 
| ſpirits; on which the women who ate dexterdus in 


and there ſacrifice | a ben or a cock, an ewe or a 


5 


eſpecially in ſummer, the flowers of the great · headed 


ram, 


155 
| thiſtle; or wild artichoke; putting "tlie curds, thus 
palmetta leaves, 


aſſume the bodies of toads, worms, and other little | 
| animals, which being always in our way, are liable ä 


| thoſe” ceremonies,” go on a2 edneſday with frankin- 
cenſe, and other perfumes to ſome neighbouring ſpring, 


* 


— 
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a ram, See. according to the ſex and "TY of the 
patient, and the nature of the diſtemper. | 


'} 
* 


The government of Algiers reſides akimately. i in the | 


T urkiſh ſoldiers, who are computed to be about ſeyen. 
thouſand ; the oors and Arabs, though more nume | 
rous, not claiming any voice in the public affairs of 
the late. Oftenfbly, however, the ſupreme power 
is lodged in the hands of a ſovereign prince diſtinguiſhed * 
by the title of dey, who aſcends the throne not in 
right of ſucceſlion, but by the election of the Turks: 
his kingdom is not ſubje to the grand ſignior, 
zough the dey pays ſome regard to him as) the head | 
of their religion. The revenues of the government 


ariſe from the tribute paid by the Moors and Arabs ; / 


a detachment of the ſoldiers being ſent into each pro- 
vince annually to collect it. The prizes they, take at 
ſea ſometimes equal the taxes on the natives. The 
dey has ſeveral thouſand Moors in his. ſervice, both 
horſe and foot; and each of bis beys, or viceroys, 
in the provinces, has a body of them under his com- 
mand. The naval force of the Algerines, however, 
has been for ſome years on the decline; but a friendly 
intercourſe. with them being uſeful, and even neceſſary 


to thoſe nations which trade in the Mediterranean Sea, | 


almoſt every maritime power of Europe has here a 


conſul, whoſe chief buſineſs is to maintain a free 


cofnmunication between the ſhips of his country * 
this port. 

The kingdom df Tunis, 3 Altes Proper, 
is ſituate between 6 and 11 degrees of eaſt longitude, | 
and between 30 and 37 degrees of north latitude, 
It is bounded on the welt by the kingdom of Algiers, 
on the ſouth by mount Atlas, and on the caſt and 


north dy the Mediterranean; extending in length 


from north to ſouth about four hundred miles, and in 
breadth, where largeſt, two hundred and fifty. miles. 
The chief rivers are Guadilbarbar, the weſtern 
boundary; and Megarada, which runs through the | 
middle of it; both riſing in mount Atlas, and diſ- 
charging themſelves j into the Mediterranean Sea, | 
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One of the chief towns 1s Cairoan, ſituated on the | 


—_— coaſt; ſaid to be the firſt town the Saracens 


built, and the reſidence of their ſultans who had the 
dominion of Barbary, _ 


[Arg 


The kingdom of Tripeli, including Barca, is 
| bounded on the weſt by Tunis, on the north by the 
by Nubia and unknown patts of Africa, The country 
of Tripoli Proper has a fruitful ſoll; but Barca is for 
the moſt part a deſart, though it formerly was a con- 
ſiderable territory annexed to Egypt. Here ſtood the 
ancient temple of Jupiter Ammon, and the town of 
Cyrene, whence ſprung thoſe philoſophers ce ae 
by the title of the Cyrenaie ſec. 

The governments of Tunis and Tripoli e 
that of Algiers; only in the two former the grand 
ſignior has a baſhaw, whe is conſulted in matters of 
ſtate, and collects the tribute demanded by the Porte. 

In reſpect to the original of thoſe piratical ſtates, 
it appears that the Moors: of Spain, on being expelled 
that country, and tranſported to the coaſt of Barbary, 
took every opportunity of revenging themſelves on the 


4 


Spaniards, by taking their merchant ſhips, and plun- 


dering their towns on the coaſt; which, being well 
"acquainted with the country, they greatly moleſted. 
To. reſtrain thoſe outrages, Ferdinand V. king of 
Arragon, fitted out a fleet in the year 13053 in which, 
Peter, count of Navarre, embarking with a body of 
land forces, he beſieged and took the wn of Oran, 
on the coaſt of Bardary, then inhabited by [Moors 
who had been driven from Granada and Valencia. 
He afterwards made himſelf maſter of Bugia, and ſeveral 
other towns upon the ſame coaſt, with the ſmall iſland 
which lies in the bay of Algiers; by which he ob- 
ſtructed the navigation of the Mooriſh ſhipping in that 
port, and filled the town with apprehenſions of being 
reduced under the dominion of the Spaniards, - 
In this extremity, Selim, then ſovereign of Algiers, 
having heard the fame of Barbaruſſa, the Turkiſh 
| corſair, ſent to deſire his aſſiſtance againſt the Spaniards, 
The pirate was -cruizing in the Mediterranean when 
he received the invitation; and being flattered with the 
proſpect of the enterprise, | diſpatched (eighteen gallies 
and thirty ſmall barks to Algiers, marching hither | 
by land himſelf, with what forces he could affemble 
on a ſudden, The Algerines receiving advice of his 
approach, marched out with Belim at their head, to. 
welcome their deliverer; and having conducted him to 


On the ſame coaſt, hm * ſouth-eaſt of Tomia, | the town, amidſt the acclamations of the people, he 


is ſituated the town of Africa, ſuppoſed to be the 
Adrumatum of the ancients ; and twenty-five eaſt of 

Tunis, ſtands Suſa, the ancient Ruſpina. 
T unis, at preſent the capital of the kingdom, is ſituated 


was lodged in the prince's phlace. This general joy. 
however proved of ſhort duration; for the pirate, who 
for many years had made no ſcruple of ſeizing whatever 
| came in his way, immediately formed a plan of ob- 


in 10 degrees 51 minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 36 | taining the ſovereigaty of che place; Having found 


degrees 40 minutes of north latitude, in a fine plain, 


a place of ſome trade. | 


means to aſſaſſinate Selim privately, he cauſed himſelf 


near a ſpacious lake. It is a * e city's and t to be proelaimed king, and maſſacred all thoſe who 


he imagined might oppoſe his deſigns. The greater 


Thirty miles north of Tunis, on a e formed part of the natives abandoned the eity, leaving the 


| by two bays of the Mediterranean ſea, lies Carthage, 
or rather the place where it ſtood; for it is now only. | 
a mean village, Here are till ſome marble ruins, and 
ſeveral arches of the aquæduct, which conveyed water 
to the city from a fountain thirty miles diſtant, 


uſurper in the peaceable poſſeſſion of his conqueſt ; 
but-upon his promifing them protection, and the en- 
joynient of their former laws and liberties, they re- 
turned and acknowledged him their ſovereign. Having 


fortiſied the place, however, and ſecured his poſſeſſion, 


_ Byſerta, the ancient Utica, which was built before | he treated them with all the ſeverity that might be 
i Carthage, is a port-town on the Mediterranean, ſituate expected from a conqueror of the moſt oruel diſpolition 
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in g degrees of cat nne, and 37 ot north latitude. towards thoſe whom be had . ſubdued, 


This 


— 
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| This revolution happened at Algiers in 1516. The 
ſon of prince Selim flying. to. Oran for protection, 
prevailed on the Spaniards the year following to fit 
out a ſtrong fleet, with an army of ten thouſand land- 
men on board, to aſſiſt him in the recovery of his 
dominions; promiſing, if he ſucceeded, to acknowledge 
the king of Spain as his ſovereign, The Spaniſh fleet 
being arrived near Algiers, was diſperſed or ſhip- 
wrecked in a. violent ſtorm, and many of the forces 
that had eſcaped the dangers of the ſea, were either 
cut in pieces, or made flaves by the Turks, Barba- 
ruſſa, elated with this ſucceſs, began to treat the 
Moors both in town and country with greater inſolence 
than ever; which ſo far provoked the reſt of the 
Mooriſh princes, that they raiſed a confederacy againſt 
him. Having aſſembled ten thouſand horſe, with a good 
body of foot, and choſen the king of Tenez their 
general, they immediately proceeded in order to lay 
ſiege to Algiers, Barbaruſſa receiving intelligence of 
their motions, marched out to meet them, with only 
a thouſand Turkiſh muſqueteers, and five hundred 
Moors , in whom he could confide. With this force 
he totally routed the confederates, who being without 
fire-arms, were, ſoon thrown into diſorder. by the muſ- 
queteers, The conqueror entering Tenez, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the throne of one of his rivals, who fled for 
ſec urity to mount Atlas. 

About the ſame time an inſurreQion happened i in 
the kingdom of Trameſen, which lies to the weſt- 
ward; and the rebels hearing of the great ſucceſs of 
Barbaruſſa, invited him to come and deliver them from 
the oppreſſions which they alledged to have ſuffered 
from their native ſoyereign. A meſſage ſo agreeable 
to the ambitious Turk was received with the greateſt 
alacrity; and ſending for a reinforcement of troops, 
and his artillery from Algiers, he ſet out towards 
Trameſen, where by his ſuperiority over a militia 
deſtitute of fire-· arms, he ſoon obtained a complete 
victory. The king of Trameſen eſcaped from the field 
of battle, but his traiterous ſubjects afterwards mur- 


dered him, and ſent his head to the conqueror, Who 
entered the city of Tremeſen in triumph, and was 


proclaimed king. 


Tremeſen being in the neighbourhood of Oran, he | 


juſtly apprehended that the Spaniards would not long 
permit him to enjoy his conqueſts in quiet; on which 


account he entered into an alliance with Muley Hamet, ' 


king of Fez, the moſt powerful of the African princes, 
and who was no leſs an enemy to the Spaniſh nation 


than himſelf; not doubting but by this ſupport he 


ſhould be able to defend the extenſive territories he 
had conquered, againſt all the power of the Chriſtians. 
About this time, however, Charles V. coming to the 
poſſeſſion of the crown of Spain, and being implored 
by. the prince of Tremeſen to aſſiſt him in the recovery 


of his father 8 kingdom « out of the hands of Barbaruſſa, 


he ſent over ten thouſand men under the command of 


the governor. of Oran, who being joined by a body of | 
Moors and Arabs, marched towards Tremeſen. Bar- 


baruſſa immediately ſent to the king of Fez to haſten 
his afkiffance,, and marched. in perſon, with fifteen 


hundred Turkiſh muſqueteers and hve hundred Mooriſh | 
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| horſe, to watch the motions of the governor of Oran, 


— 


falling into the hands of his corſairs. 


157 


— 


till. the ſuccours ſhould arrive. But being ſurrounded 
by the Spaniards, and endeavouring to break through 
them in the night time, he was cut in pieces with 


all his Turkiſh infantry ; on which the Spaniſh general 


continuing his march to Tremeſen, the young aha, 
was reſtored to his throne. | 

The king of . Fez arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Tremeſen with an army of twenty thouſand men; but 
hearing of the defeat of his ally, he made a precipitate 
retreat, The Spaniards had now a fair opportunity 
of making themſelves maſters both of Tenez and Al- 
giers, the inhabitants of which had abandoned all 
thoughts of reſiſtance; but the governor of Oran con- 
tenting himſelf with accompliſhing the deſign of the 
expedition, ſent back the forces to Spain. On this 
unexpected eyent, the Algerines proclaimed Cheredin, 
the brother of Barbaruſſa, their king; who met with 
no diſturbance till the year 1629, when a conſpiracy 
was formed by the Moors and Arabs, to free themſelves 
from the Turkiſh yoke, and recover their ancient 
liberties, . Cheredin conſcious of his weakneſs to reſiſt 
their united forces, eſpecially if they ſhould be joined 


by the Spaniards, whom he apprehended to be at the 


bottom of the deſign, diſpatched an expreſs to Selim, 
at that time the grand ſignior, with the view of pro- 
curing his aſſiſtance. He repreſented, that if the Turks 
ſhould be driven from Algiers, all Africa would ſoon 
fall under the dominion of the Spaniards; and there- 
fore urged the neceſſity of being ſupplied with a ſtrong 
reinforcement of troops, promiſing to reſign his domi- 
nions to the Porte, under whom he ſhould be content 
to act in future only as baſhaw or viceroy. 

The Ottoman emperor accepting Cheredin's offer, 
ſent two thouſand janiſaries to his aſſiſtance; publiſh= 
ing a proclamation at the ſame time, granting to all 
the Turks who ſhould reſort to Algiers, the ſame privi- 
leges as the janiſaries enjoyed at Conſtantinople, This 
reſolution. was no ſooner Known than-people of deſperate 
fortunes, and all perſons whoſe crimes had rendered 
them obnoxious to the government, immediately en- 
tered themſelves in the ſervice of Cheredin Barbaruſſa; 
who with this reinforcement was ſoon, in a condition 
not only to fruſtrate the conſpiracy, but render himſelf 
abſolute maſter of that part of Barbary.  He- likewiſe 
ſubdued the iſland, of which the Spaniards had poſſeſſed 
themſelves at the mouth of the bay of Algiers; and 
erecting on it a fortreſs, he encreaſed his piratical fleet, 
and ſo infeſted the coaſts of Spain and Italy, that a 
merchant ſhip could not ſtir out of any port, without 
Not content 
with ſcouring the ſeas, he made frequent deſcents upon 
the ſhore, carrying numbers of Chriſtians into ſlavery; 
and this at the time when Charles V. then emperor 
of Germany and king of Spain, Was in the height of 
his glory. | 
. At laſt however Charles. Iced at the ravages 
committed on his ſubjects by thoſe pirates, and being 
farther incited by pope Paul III. aſſembled a fleet of 
five, hundred ſail, including tranſports and gallies, in 
which he embarked with an army, upwards of twenty 
thouſand men, and failing from Spain, arrived before 
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the bay of Algiers in the end of October. He had 
landed about two thirds of his troops, and ſummoned 
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the native Moors, Arabs, Chriſtians, or Jews, are 
one of the parties concerned. All of thoſe denomi- 


the place, which was upon the point of ſurrendering | nations either fly the ſtreets, when they ſee a janiſary 


to him, when a ſudden ſtorm ariſing, great part of his 
fleet was ſhipwrecked, and all his proviſions deſtroyed. 

At the ſame time ſuch heavy rains fell on the ſhore, 
that his forces could no longer keep the field. Aban- 
doning therefore the enterpriſe, he re-embarked his 
troops, one third of which had periſhed either by | 
ſhipwreck or the ſword of the enemy in his retreat. 
Had this expedition been undertaken more early in the 
ſeaſon, in all probability it had ſucceeded, and 
Charles V. had added Africa to his empire, which was 
already extended orer the beſt part of SOPs and 
America. 

After the death of Cheredin \ Barbaroffs, the Otto- 
man princes governed the kingdom of Algiers by their 
baſhaws till the ſeventeenth century. At this time 
the janiſaries, or militia of the province, repreſenting 
to the grand fignior the intolerable oppreſſion of thoſe 
delegates, which could not fail, 'if continued any 
longer, of exciting the Moors to revolt, they requeſted 
the privilege of electing one of their officers, with the 
title of dey, to be their governor; promiſing not only 
to acknowledge the grand fignior for their ſovereign, 
but to raiſe ſupplies ſufficient to maintain their forces, 
which would fave the Porte an immenſe charge. The 
requeſt being granted, they appointed a dey; by a ſuc- | 
ceflion of which elective magiſtrates the country has | 
ever fince been governed. In no part of the world, 
however, are there ſo frequent inſtances of the 
people's depoſing and murdering their princes, ' Thoſe 
ſovereigns reign with abſolute authority far a' few 
years, months, or weeks; and ſometimes a few hours 


40 


coming, or ſtand cloſe up to the wall in the moſt re- 
ſpectful poſture, till he paſſes. What adds to the 
importance of this body, is that out of it all officers in 
the kingdom, whether civil or military, are choſen, 
Thoſe janiſaries who are unmarried, have the greateſt 
privileges. They are lodged in ſpacious houſes pro- 
vided at the public charge, attended by flaves, and 
are entitled to have their proviſions one third under 
the market - price, excluſive of their pay, and a large 
allowance of bread. The married men enjoy not thoſe 
advantages, but are obliged to find their own houſes, 
and proviſion for their families out of their pay. One 
ion alledged for this diſtinction, is becauſe the go- 
vernment is entitled to all the eſtate and effects of 
thoſe that die, or are carried into flavery without 
children, but the principal is, that the married men 
are ſuppoſed: to have more regard to the natives with 
whom they are connected by alliance, than the un- 
married ſoldiers. For the ſame reaſon the ſons of 
married janiſaries are not allowed the privileges of 
natural Turks, or even preferred to any office under 
government. On account of thoſe diſcouragements 
hardly any janiſaries marry, unleſs the renegadoes that 


are admitted amongſt them, who are not very numerous. 


They all are allowed, however, to purchaſe female, 
ſlaves, and keep as many nn as 1 pleaſe, 
without any reſtraint. 

The greateſt crime here next to treaſon, if it be not 
held of the ſame nature, is the expreſſing any compaſſion 
or tenderneſs for the natives. In ſeveral parts of the 
country, however, Mooriſh troops are employed, who 


put an end both to their dominion and their lives. | aſſiſt in oppreſſing their fellow- ſubjects, and levying 


Hardly any of them dies a natural death ; affording 


the tributes the dey impoſes. Notwithſtanding the 


each an example of the precarious exiſtence of that | tyranny exerciſed by the Turks over the Moors and 


power which is conferred by a fluctuating and capri- 
cious ſoldiery. At preſent the Algerines are entirely 
independent of the Ottoman court, and acknowledge 
the grand ſignior in no other capacity than as he is 
the head of their religion, 


| 


According to the conſtitution of this country, a dey | 


ought to be elected by the Turkiſh militia without one 


diſſenting voice, When the throne is vacant, the | 


ſoldiery aſſemble at the palace, and the aga or chief 
officer demands who ſhall be their dey, Each calls 
out the name of the perſon to whom' he is moſt at- 
tached; but when they diſagree in the choice, they 
renew the ceremony, till they pitch upon one who is 
univerſally approved. It is not uncommon, however, 
for the election to be carried by violence; and in thoſe 
contentions many are killed and wounded. 

It may well be imagined that the janiſaries, in 
whom the right of election reſides, are ſufficiently 
conſcious of their own importance in the ſtate. Every | 
private ſoldier of this body has the title of effendi, or 
lord, and demands a reſpect from the natives not in- 
ferior to that which is uſnally paid to a prince. They | 
are exempted from all taxes and duties, and ſeldom: 
puniſhed for any crimes, except thoſe againſt the tate. 
Nor is any juſtice to be obtained againſt them, where 


, 


| horſes to the French. 


| Arabs, yet if any Chriſtian power ' threaten an in- 
vaſion, the opprefſed inhabitants unite their forces 


with the Turks in repelling the attempt; dreading the 
government of Chriſtians more than the uſurpations of 


| thoſe of the ſame faith with themſelves; 


The Europeans trade with Tunis and Tripoli for 
corn, oil, wool, ſoap, dates, oftrich feathers, and 
ſkins of wild and tame beaſts; but one of the principal 
branches of their commerce is ſlaves, The European 
Chriſtians taken by their pitatical ſhips they ſet very 
high ranſoms upon, or force them to ſerve at ſea and 
land in all forts of employment and drudgery, They 
have alſo ſome traffic for negro ſlaves to the ſouthward. 
Their camels they uſually ſell in Egypt, and their fine 
Their commerce, however, 
is inconſiderable in reſpect of their piracies, by which 
they are furniſhed with every manufacture of Europe; 
and for the goods thus obtained, their brokers are 
Jews, who are very numerous in all the towns of 
Barbary, and maintain a trade not only with the in- 
land country, but 'with foreign nations, 4 

The north coaſt of Africa was. doubtleſs peopled 
from Afia, from which it is ſeparated only by the 
iſthmus of Suez and the Red Sea; but the Phoenicians 
or inhabitants of Tyre ſeem to have preceded all oth<: 
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nations 
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rations in ſending hither colonies, 
they built on the Barbary coaſt was Utica, afierwards 
called Byſerta; near which runs the river Bagarda or 
Bagradas, where we are informed that Atilius Regulus, 


The fiſt town | 


and his whole army, attacked with warlike engines, 
and flew a' ſerpent, which K 8 a hundred an 
twenty foot in length. 

Carthage is ſuppoſed to have been built much later than 
Utica, namely, in the year of the world 3120, before 
the building of Rome a hundred and thirty-five years, 
and eight hundred and eighty-three before the birth of 
Chriſt. This celebrated city, the grand rival of 
Rome, is ſaid to have been founded by Dido or Eliſa, 
a Tyrian princeſs, who flying hither to avoid the ra- 
pacity of her brother Pygmalion, king of Tyre, pur- 
chaſed lands of the natives at this place, within three 
leagues, of Utica, where a colony of Tyrians had al- 
ready ſettled. At this time, it is probable, the terri- 
tory of Carthage was comprehended within very narrow 
limits, till gradually increaſing in power by the great 
extent of their commerce, the inhabitants ſtretched 
their dominion as far as the Atlantic Ocean. | 

The firſt war in which we find the Carthaginians 
engaged, was occaſioned by their refuſing to pay the 
annual tribute due to the prince of the country for the 
lands which they poſſeſſed. Proving unſucceſsful in + 
this conteſt, they were obliged to relinquiſh their 
claim, till after procuring freſh ſupplies and reinforce 
ments from Tyre, they not only again aſſerted their 
independency, but enlarged their territories, 

The next war of this growing republic was with the 

city of Cyrene, which ſtood between Carthage and 

Egypt, in that part of the country now called Barca. 

This war aroſe from a diſpute about the limits of their 

reſpective territories, for determining which it was at 

laſt agreed, that two men ſhould ſet out at the ſame 
hour from either city, and that the place where they 

happened to meet ſhould be fixed as the boundary of 
the contending ſtates, The two Carthaginians pitched 

upon for this ſervice were brothers, named Philæni, 

who being ſwifter of foot than their adverſaries, the 

Cyreneans pretended that the agreement had not been. 
properly obſerved, and they would not ſubmit to the 

deciſion, unleſs the two brothers would allow them- 

ſelves to be buried alive in the place where the 

parties had met. To this propoſal it is ſaid they 
readily acceded; and in honour of their memory, the 
'Carthaginians erected a pillar and two altars on the 
ſpot, on which they ſacrificed to thoſe extraordinary 
lovers' of their country, But whatever credit may 
be due to an anecdote apparently improbable, and re- 
lative to a tranſaction ſo remote in antiquity, it is 
certain that two altars, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the Phileni, were erected, and remained many years 

on the borders of thoſe ſtates, Nor was any thing 

more common among the ancients, than the erecting 

altars and ſacrificing upon them at the concluſion of 
a treaty, or any memorable event. 

T be acquiſitions of the Carthaginians, after this pe- 
riod, were not confined to the continent of Africa; they 
made themſelves maſters of Sardinia and Corſica, with 


iſlanders with a body of Corinthians. 


the Baleares, or the iſlands of Majorca, Minorca, and 
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Ivicaz whence paſſing into Spain, they alſo ſubjected 
to their dominion a great part of the ſouth coaſt of 
that country. At what .preciſe time they ſtretched 
their conqueſts to Sicily, hiſtorians have not informed; 
but from a treaty between them and the Romans, 


made immediately after the inſtitution of the conſul- 


ſhip, it appears that they were then in poſſeſſion of 
part of this iſland, as well as of Africa and Sardinia, 
By the ſame treaty, the Romans agreed not to ail | 
farther weſtward than the Fair Promontory near 
Carthage, 

About two hundred and ſixty-four years after the 
building of Rome, and four hundred and eighty-four 
years before Chriſt, the Carthaginians entered, into 
an alliance againſt Greece with Xerxes king of Perſia; 
and while the latter marched with a prodigious army 
to attack the Greeks upon the continent, the former 
tranſported a large body of troops into Sicily, in ex- 
pectation of reducing under their dominion the re- 
maining Grecian cities in that iſland. - Thoſe forces 
however were defeated in a battle, which happened on 
the ſame day with the memorable engagement at 
Thermopylæ. In the three hundred and thirty-ſixth 
year of Rome, they renewed their attempt on the 
Grecian cities in Sicily with greater ſucceſs, and were 
upon the point of taking Syracuſe, the capital of the 
iſland, when the plague broke out in their army, and 
deſtroyed the greateſt part of them, while the remainder | 
was cut in pieces by the Syracuſians. The news of 
this diſaſter occaſioned an inſurrection in Africa, where 
two hundred thouſand of the malecontents laid ſiege to 
Carthage; but being deſtitute of proviſions, and diſ- 
agreeing about the command, they ſoon diſperſed, 

In the year four kundred after the foundation of 
Rome, a treaty was concluded between the Romans 
and Carthaginians, for their mutual defence; about 
which time the latter made another attempt to reduce 
the Grecian cities in Sicily, but were again defeated 
by Timoleon, who had come to the aſſiſtance of the 
Agathocles, the 
Syracuſian general, afterwards carried the war into 
Africa, and in confederacy with ſome princes of the 


country, laying ſiege to Carthage, threatened the ſub- 


verſion of that ſtate. While the Carthaginians were 
in this diſtreſs, an ambaſſador arrived from Tyre, 
ſoliciting a reinforcement of troops againſt Alexander 
the Great; but they could not manifeſt their attach 


ment to their mother - city in any other manner, than 


by receiving the women and children from Tyre, 
and affording them a refuge in their country. Mean 
while the Carthaginians looked on the calamities that 
befell them as occaſioned by the wrath of heaven, for 
ſome omiſſions in their worſhip, particularly in having 
ſubſtituted the children of flaves and poor people, in 
the room of a certain number of thoſe of the beſt 
families, which their ſuperſtition required ſhould be 
ſacrificed annually to Saturn; when to avert the anger 
of that god, they ſacrificed two hundred children of 


| the firſt rank. Beſides.thoſe who ſuffered in this hor. 


rible carnage, we are informed three hundred perſons 
voluntarily made offer of their lives, to atone for the 
criminal neglect. Notwithſtanding thoſe oblations, 


* 
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the affairs of the Carthaginians became ſtill more 


deſperate. While their enemies preſſed them without, 
Bomilcar, their general, fomented an inſurtection in 
the city, with the view of raiſing himſelf to the fove- 
reign power; but being deferted by his party, he ſuf- 
fered a cruel and ignominious death. 
The ſuppreſſion of this rebellion was ſoon followed 
by the raiſing of the ſiege, in conſequence of a miſ- 


Th underſtanding between Agathocles and his allies; after 


which the Carthaginians recovered all the places they 
nad loſt, and again eſtabliſhed their empire over the 
Aſrican princes, 

Sicily, as well as Italy, being threatened with an 
| Thvaſion by Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, the Carthaginians 
fenewed their confederacy with the Romans, for the 
preſervation of their territories in that iſland, Pyrrhus, 
notwithſtanding this alliance, made a deſcent with 
his forces in Sicily, and reduced all the towns belong- 
ing to the Carthaginians, except Lilybeum ; but this 
place making a vigorous defence, and the Romans 
gaining ſome advantages over his forces in Italy, he 
was forced to return thither, after abandoning all his 
conqueſts in the iſfand. * 

The alliance between the Carthaginians and the 
Romans, which had been renewed, ſubſiſted only 
a ſhort time after this epoch. It is not impro- 
bable that the latter, now become the uncontrouled 
ſovereigns of Italy, began to think of enlarging their 


Sicily, ſeparated from the continent by a narrow ſtrait. 
A favourable opportunity fixed their attention on this 
- bbje&, | Some Sicilian rebels ſeizing on the important 
city of Meffina, and offering to deliver it up to the 
Romans, they accepted the propoſal, and immediately 
ſent over a reinforcement of troops to ſupport the in- 
ſurrection. This incident occaſioned the war between 
the Romans and Carthaginians, uſually called the firft 
Punic war, which began four hundred and eighty- 
eight years after the building of Rome. To this war 
ſucceeded two others, the moſt furious and obſtinate 
that are recorded in hiſtory, and in the courſe of which 
it was long doubtful whether Rome or Carthage would 
reign the miſtreſs of the world; till at laſt, the forces 
of the latter were totally vanquiſhed, and the city de- 
ſtroyed, in the ſix hundred and ninth year after the 
building of Rome, and before the Chriſtian æra a 
hundred and forty-ſix years. 

According to the deſcription of Carthage by ancient 


writers, it was fituated on three hills in a peninſula, 


almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, It meaſured in circum- 
ference twenty-two miles, and contained two harbours 
within its works; one for men of war, and the other 
for merchant veſſels, On the iſthmus ſtood the citadel, 


called Byrſa, defended by a triple wall, and towers at 


proper diſtances, The walls were two ſtories high 
built upon arches, In the lower arches, were kept 
three hundred elephants, with their proviſions and 


warlike accoutrements; and in the upper arches were 


ſtore - houſes and ſtables for four thouſand horſe, and 
barracks - for twenty thoufand foot. When the Ro- 
mans inveſted the city, it contained 'ſeyen hundred 
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thouſand fouls; By there was found in it ſour hundred 
and ſeventy thouſand pound weight of filver, beſides 
what was plundered by the private ſoldiers, | and buried 
in the ruins, 

The character of the Carthaginians is ſaid to have 
been ſtrongly tinctured with craft, covetouſneſs, and 
treachery; inſomuch that Punic Faith became a pro- 
verbial phraſe at Rome, It muſt however be acknow- 
ledged, that they had a great genius for navigation and 
foreign commerce; and the bravery, as well as mili- 
tary ſkill, which they diſplayed in the, ſeveral wars 


| with the Romans, afford evident proof that their capa- 


city was not confined to the arts of peaceful induſtry 
alone, 

The religion of the Carthaginians appears to have 
been the ſame with that of the Canaanites or Phœniciĩans, 
from whom they deſcended, That they worſhipped 
a multitude of deities is. obvious from the preamble of 
a treaty concluded between them and Philip of Macedon, 
reciting that the compact was made in the preſence of 
Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo; in the preſence of the 
demon or genius of Carthage; in the preſence of Her- 
cules, Mats, and Neptune, and all the confederate 
gods of Carthage; in the preſence of the ſun, moon, 
earth, rivers, meadows, &, The gods which they 
chiefly invoked, however,' were the moon (called 
Cceleſtis, and ſometimes Urania) and Saturn, named 


— 


Moloch in ſacred hiſtory. To the latter they ſacrificed 
empite by foreign conqueſts; and that they had for 
ſome years caſt their eyes on the fruitful iſland of 


their children, ſometimes burning them in a brazen 
ſtatue of Saturn, heated for that purpoſe; ſounding 
at the ſame time drums and trumpets, that the cries of 
the victims might not be heard, It was conſidered as 
a meritorious piece of heroiſm in their mothers to aſſiſt 
at thoſe ſacrifices with dry eyes, and without the leaſt 
ſymptom of regret, the offering not being thought ac- 
ceptable to Saturn, if made with any reluctance. But 
as the moſt violent ſuperſtition could not perfealy 
reconcile their minds to the horror of thoſe unnatural 
rites, they were uſually contented with making their 
children paſs through the fire; in which their miſerable 
offspring frequently periſhed, In great calamities, 
however, they actually burnt them, chooſing for this 
purpoſe the moſt beautiful and nobleſt youths of the 
nation ; and on thoſe occaſions, they have ſacrificed 
children to their deity from morning till night, 

The civil conſtitution of Carthage is now but im- 
perfectly known. The chief magiſtrates in the com- 
| monwealth were the two ſuffetes, ſaid to reſemble the 
Roman confuls, and ſometimes ſtyled kings. They were 
elected annually, but by whom is uncertain. They not 
only aſſembled the ſenate, and preſided in it, but had 
ſometimes the ſupreme command in military as well as 
civil affairs. At the expiration of their office, they 
became pretors of courſe, retaining henceforth the 
privilege of propofing new laws, and of calling both 


— 


„the judges and the officers of the revenue to an account. 


The ſenate conſiſted of men of the firſt quality; but 
whether they held their ſeats by election or inheritance, 
or what their number was, it does not appear any 
farther than that ſeveral hundreds enjoyed this dignity. 
The ſenate was the laſt refort in all appeals, Here 
lays were framed, ambaſſadors Bad their audience, 
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and reſolutions were taken either in reſpect of peace | 
When the ſenate could not agree, the matter 


or war, 
was brought before the people, or rather their repre- 


ſentatives; but by whom the latter were elected, we 
are not informed. 

There was alſo another body of the ſtate, called the 
tribunal of one hundred, though it conſiſted of a 
hundred and four perſons, elected out of the ſenate, 
The members of this court were empoweted to call 
their generals to account, whoſe authority had long 
been unlimited. Out of the complete number, five 
formed a kind of ſecret committee, who acted very 
arbitrarily ; and thoſe had likewiſe the power to fill 
up all vacancies that happened in the tribunal, 

After the deſtruction of Carthage, Africa was divided 
into ſeveral provinces by the Romans, who maintained 
their acquiſition till the fifth century, when the Vandals 
made themſelves maſters of all the northern 'parts of 
this continent, which remained under their dominion 
upwards of a hundred years, But in the reign of 
Tuſtinian III, about the year 534, his general Beli- 
farius having defeated the Vandals in ſeveral battles, 
reunited Africa to the Roman empire. It continued 
| ſubje& to the emperors of Conſtantinople till the year 
'647, when Oſman, the third caliph of the Saracens, 
made an entire conqueſt of the coaſt of Barbary, The 
country was afterwards divided into many petty king- 
doms and principalities, where the Chriſtian religion, 


which had flouriſhed before the invaſion of the Vandals, 


was totally aboliſhed, and that of Mahomet eſtabliſhed 
in its room. 
Saracens, erected the four governments of Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, which exiſt according 
to the conſtitutions that have been deſeribed. 

Among the moſt celebtated men whom Africa has 
produced, are Tertullian, Cyprian, Julius Africanus, 
Arnobius, Lactantius, Victor Uticencis, and St. Auſtin, 


ECGINNING our circuit on the ſouth=eaſt 
coaſt of this continent, the moſt conſiderable iſland 
which we meet with is that of Madagaſcar, or Laurence, 
ſituate between 43 and 51 degrees of eaſt longitude, 
and between 12 and '26 degrees. of ſouth latitude, 
This iſland is about eight hundred miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and generally between two and 
three hundred broad, It is diverſified with hills, val- 


leys, and woods, and is well watered with ſprings and 


rivers, It abounds in corn, cattle, fiſh, fowl, and 
all ſorts of animals and vegetables that are found on 
the continent of Africa, The country is divided 


amongſt a great many petty ſovereigns; who making 


war on each other, ſell their priſoners for ſlaves to the 


ſhipping which call here; taking cloaths, utenſils, and 


other neceſſaries in return, This iſland was diſcovered 


; by the Portugueſe in 1492; but, though it wants not 

good harbours, no European nation has hitherto planted 

N. colonies here, it prod ucing no merchancize that will 
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The Turks afterwards ſubduing the 
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all biſhops of the church. The warriors of greatell 
fame, were Amilcar, and his three ſons, Hannibal, 
Aſdrubal, and Mago; and Terence aud Apuleius the 
only poets whoſe names have deſcended to poſterity. 
with uhdiſputed applauſe. 

Beſides the ſettlements already mentioned, ſeveral 
others on the coaſt of Africa are poſſeſſed by European 
powers, The Portugueſe hold Cape Palmerino, Cape 
Lelido, Lebolo, Benguelas or Fort St. Philip. The 
Dutch have Tortuga, Angra de Negroes, Fort d'El- 
mina, and ten or twelve more, farther north, The 
Engliſh have. a fort at Cape Coaſt, in 5 degrees of 
north latitude, and another at Anamaboe, at no great 
diſtance from the former; beſides Tantumquerry, 
Winnebah, Accra, Prampram, and Whidah; all 
which are under the direction of the African Com- 
mittee. The Britiſh government alſo has Senegal, 
ſituated at the mouth of a cognominal river in Negro- 
land, ſuppoſed to be the north branch of the Niger, 
in 16 degrees of north latitude. Here the French 
built Fort Louis, at the mouth of the river, in 1692. 
The Engliſh took it from them, but it was retaken 
by the French the ſame year; and they built Fort 
St. Joſeph, three hundred leagues up the river, on 
which they erected many other ſettlements ; all which 
capitulated to Great Britain in 1758, and the poſſeſſion 
of them was confirmed by the treaty of peace in 1763. 
The French hold the ſmall iſland of Goree, near 
Cape Verd, in 14 degrees 30 minutes of north latitude, 
about a league from the main land. It has a good bay, 
and is ſtrongly fortified. This place was occupied by 
the Dutch in 1617; who built upon it Fort Naſſau, 
which was taken by the French in 1677, It remained 
in the poſſeſſion of that crown, till 1758, when it 
was taken - by a Britiſh ſquadron; but reſtored to 


| 
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bear the expence of ſo long a voyage, except negroes, 


Beſides thoſe, however, there are other inhabitants on 
the coaſt, of a tawny complexion, who ſeem to be 
deſcended from the Arabs, as their language and re- 
ligious rites have a mixture of Mahometaniſm, Ju- 
- daiſm, and Paganiſm ; but they have no moſques or 
temples, nor any ftated worſhip. European pirates 
frequently have their ſtations in the harbours of this 
iſland, and were ſo powerful towards the end of the 
laſt century, that five Engliſh men of war were ſent 
thither to ſuppreſs them, 

The Comorro Iſlands, the number of which is five, 
lie between the coaſt of Zanguebar and the north end 
of ' Madagaſcar, That which is the moſt frequented 
by Europeans is the iſland of Johanna, where ſhips 
touch for refreſhments in their paſſage to Bombay, and 
the Malabar Coaſt. It is about thirty miles long, 
and fifteen broad, and produces great plenty of black 
cattle, goats, fowls, rice, potatoes, yams, honey, 


Rr wax, 


except in one part of the iſland, which bas been 


with ſuch n. as it affords, 
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apples, and other fruits. The inhabitants are negroes, | 
and profeſs the Mahometan religion, They are a 
plain, hoſpitable, inoffenſive people, little covetous 
of wealth, and have hardly any idea of war, - The 
women, as in other parts of Africa, cultivate the | 
ground, and perform all laborious works, while tbe 
men indulge themſelves in eaſe, The iſland contains 
only two ſmall towns, which are built with Kone and 
timber z the other houſes being mean cottages ſcattered | 
over the country. Amongſt the ſuperſtitious notions | 
of this people, they entertain Rravge apprehenſions 
of miſchief from the devil, whom they burn is effigy | 
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St. Helena is ſituate in 6 degrees 3 minutes of welt 
longitude, and in 16 degrees of ſouth latitude ; lying 


in the Atlantic Ocean, about three hundred and 


fifty leagues weſt of the coaſt of Africa, It conſiſts 
of a congeries of rocks, near twenty miles in circum- 
ference, and to the windward utterly inacceſſible, 
The natural foil is red, friable, and reſembles aſhes ; 
from which circumſtances, and the exiſtence of ſulphur 
in many of the cliffs, ſome have conjectured that it 
has once been the ſeat of a volcano, The ſoil is 
| generally thin; but in ſome af the valleys it is 
now become near two foot deep, and very fertile; 
The inhabitants have nat hitherto been able to raiſe 


once a year. They alſo avoid, for 3 conſiderable | wheat, though of late years they have cultivated 


time, the place where any perſon has happened to 
die; either from a dread of departed ſpirits, or becauſe 
they conſider the place as polluted, They ſeem to 
live under a monarchical form of government, in Which 
women are not excluded from the ſovereignty ; but. 
ſo far are the royal perſonages from aſſuming any 
ſtate, that they converſe with their ſubjects in the 
moſt familiar manner. 

The other iſlands of Comorro reſemble the preceding 
ſo nearly in every circumſtance, -that it is unneceſſary 
to give any account of them. 

Maurice, or Mauritius Iſland is ſituate in the Indian 
Ocean, in 56 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 26 of 
ſouth latitude. It is of an oval form, about thirty- 
ſeven miles in circumference, and abounds in ods 
of various kinds, particularly ebony. This iſland 
was diſcoyered by the Portugueſe, and afterwards | 
poſſeſſed by the Dutch, who found it deſtitute of in- 
habitants, and conſequently uncultiyated, without 
any othex uſeful animals but deer and goats. They 
ſtocked it, however, with cattle and paultry, and 
introduced almoſt all the plants of Aſia and Europe. 
Rice, ſugar-canes, and tobacco, are alſo raiſed here, 
but in no great quantities; nor does the ſoil ſeem 
favourable for the production either of corn or 
wine. 

The iſland of Bourbon is ſituated in 20 degrees 
ſouth latitude, about forty leagues ſouth-weſt of 
Mauritius. It is thirty leagues in circumference, | 
finely diverſified not only with hills and yalleys, but 
with wood and water. The foil is generally fruitful, 


burnt up, and rendered baxren by a yoleano, The 
Portugueſe diſcovered it in 1545, and ſtocked it with 


barley with ſucceſs, Their gardens produce yams, 
plantains, bananas, water-melons, French beans, and 
ſeveral kinds of wholſome herbs. The fruits of the 
iſland are oranges, lemons, apricots, peaches, pome- 
granates, and apples. Vines have alſo been intro- 
duced, that yield excellent grapes, but which have 
not yet been treated ſucceſsfully in any of the attempts 
to make wine, Here is a good ſtock of black cattle, 
ſheep, goats, and bogs, with a breed of ſpirited little 
horſes, admirably ſuited to the rugged roads, There is 
alſo plenty of domeſtic fowl, ſuch as turkeys, geeſe, 
ducks, &c. with pheaſants, partridges, woodcocks, 
and a number of ſea birds, The chief ſupport of the 
natives, however, is derived from the fiſh, which 
are excellent and of yarious kinds, Here are no beaſts 
or birds of prey, nor any venomous creatures; but 
the iſland is exceedingly infeſted with rats and mice. 
One of the principal advantages of St. Helena is, 
that it abounds in excellent water ſtreaming from the 
rocks, and conveyed. in rivulets through every part of 
the iſland, After beavy rains, indeed, the water is 
apt to be a little brackiſh, occaſioned by the ſalt in- 
gruſted on the rocks; hut by collecting the water 
in ciſterns when the weather is mildeſt, this incon- 
venience is avoided, 

The Engliſh Eaſt India Company ſettled this iſland 
in the laſt century, for the convenience of affording 


refreſhments to their ſhips, eſpecially thoſe that are 


homeward- bound. The moſt commodious landing- 
place is in Chapel or James's Valley, where is a little 
town, conſiſting of between fifty and ſixty bouſes, 
which with a ſmall church, and a dwelling. for the 
governor, were built at the Company's expence with 


hogs and goats, as if they had intended to make a | years ago, Moſt of the houſes are uſed as places of 


ſettlement, but afterwards relinquiſhed the deſigu. 

Captain Caſtleton, an Engliſh commander, touched 
here in the year 1613, and was ſo much pleaſed with 
the beauty of the iſland, that he gave it the name of 
the Engliſh Foreft ; but our Eaſt India Company did 
not conſider ĩt as an object worthy their regard. The 
French took poſſeſſion of it in 1654, and gave it the | 
name of Bourbon; but the few perſons they left upon 
it afterwards came away in an Engliſh ſhip. The | 


French, however, ſtill claim the property, though 
they viſit the iſland for no other purpoſe, than that 


of ſupplying their veſſels, on their voyage to India, 


public entertainment when the ſhipping arrive, In 


the other parts of the iſland the houſes are generally 


ſituated in little valleys between the cliffs; and the 
number of families is computed to be about a hundred 
and fifty, All the landing-places are ſecured by bat- 


teries of heavy cannon, and in James's Valley is a 


ſtrong fort, uſually gacriſoned by about three n 
men. 

Aſcenſion Ilena is Gtuate in $ degrees of ſouth lati- 
tude, two bundred leagues north-weſt of St. Helena, 
and is about ten leagues in circumference. It is al- 
moſt entirely deſtitute of vegetable produce; but the 


| European veſſels uſually call here in their way from 
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India, to refreſh cle with turtle; which they 
find on the ſhore in great plenty. | 
The Iſland of St. Matthew is ſaute i in 2 degrees of | 


ſouth latitude, a hundred leagues north-eaſt of Aſcen- | 


fion, and is about eight leagues in circumference. 
This iſland was diſcovered by the Portugueſe, who 
occupied it for ſome time; but afterwards withdrawing | 
their colony, the place has ever ſince been uninhabited; 
and contains nothing that can invite navigators, except 
a ſmall lake of freſh water. 

Annabon is likewiſe ſituate in 2 degrees of ſouth | 
latitude, two hundred miles weſtward of Congo, and 
is nearly ten leagues in circumference, It is generally | 
mountainous, and abounds in cattle, hogs, poultry, 
- oranges, cocoa-nuts, and other tropical fruits, with 
Indian corn and rice, Moſt of the inhabitants are 
negroes, who either have been imported, or are the | 
deſcendants-of others formerly brought from the con- 
tinent of Africa. The Portugueſe diſcovered this 
iſland in 1571, and have ſince continued to poſſeſs it. 
There is a convenient road for ſhips on the lee-fide 
of the iſland, 

The Iſland of St, Thomas is ſituate under the 


equator, in 8 degrees of eaſt longitude. It is of a | 


round figure, about forty leagues in circumference, 
and was diſcovered by the Portugueſe in the ſame year 
with the preceding. It is well ſupplied with wood 
and water, and in the middle is a high mountain, 
the top of which is almoſt conſtantly covered with 
clouds, The heat and moiſture of the air render it 
extremely unhealthful to northern conſtitutions; but 


the Portugueſe, with the negroes and mulattoes, who | 


inhabit it, are ſaid to live to a great age. Here is 
plenty of corn, rice, and fruits, with a good deal of 
ſugar-cane; and the Portugueſe. have alſo introduced 
the cinnamon-tree, The chief town on the ifland is 
called St. Thomas, containing five or ſix hundred 
houſes, and is the ſee of a biſhop. 7 

Princes Iſland is fituate in 2 degrees of north lati- 
tude, about forty leagues north-eaſt of St. Thomas, 
and as much to the weſtward of the continent of 
Africa. It affords rice, Indian corn, fruits, roots, 


* 


and herbs. Cattle, hogs, and goats, are alſo in 
 ofity to viſit this amazing mountain, inform us, 


great plenty; but the chief commodity is ſugar- 
canes. 
The Ifland of Fernando Po is ſituate 3 degrees 
z0 minutes of north latitude, ten leagues to the weſt- | 
| ward of the continent. It is about thirty miles long 
and twenty broad; inhabited by the ſame fort of 
people, and producing the ſame commodities with 
the two iſlands laſt mentioned. The Dutch finding | 
them conveniently ſituated for trade, and affording. 
plenty of proviſions, twice attempted to drive the 
Portugueſe from St. Thomas, and at laft ſucceeded 
in the entexprize. But almoſt all their men dying, 
they abandoned their conqueſt, and the Portugueſe 
| have ſince remained in the peaceable poſſeſſion of thoſe 
iſlands ; at one or other of which they uſually call for 
refreſhments” in their voyages to and from Lt and 
in their paſſage from Brazil to Africa. 
The Cape Verd Iflands are fituate between 23 and 
27 degrees of weſt longitude, and between 13 and 19 
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2 of north latitude. The: newber of them is 
ten, lying about four hundred miles weſt of Cape | 
Verd in Africa,. and- ſubject to Portugal. 

The Canary Iſlands, conſiſting of ſeven, are Nituare 
between 12 and 21 degrees of weſt longitude, -and 
between 27 and 29 degrees of north latirude, in the 
| Atlantic Ocean; the moſt eaſterly of them being about 
a hundred and fifty miles from Cape Non, on the 
coaſt of Biledulgerid. They were formerly called the 
Fortunate Iſlands, not only on account of the fertility 
of the ſoil, but the 'temperature of the air, which, 
notwithſtanding the natural warmth of the climate, 
is conſtantly refreſhed by cool breezes from the ſea, 
| They had been diſcovered by the Carthaginians, but 
were afterwards unknown for many ages, till again 
diſcovered by the Spaniards, in 1405. | 

Ferro, the moſt weſterly, is about ſeven leagues in 
| circumference, This iſland is generally mountainous z 
but there are ſeveral valleys abounding in paſture, corn, 
a variety of fruits, and ſugar-canes. It is however 
deftitute both of ſprings and rivers, and the inhabi- 
tants are obliged either to bring their freſh water from 
the neighbouring iſlands, or preſerve it in ciſterns at 
the time of the rains. After the diſcovery of this 
iſland, it was made the firſt meridian by moſt nations, 
till they choſe to begin their computation from their 
en eu ve capitals. 

- Palma is nearly of the fame extent as Ferro, from 
which it is diſtant between thirty and forty miles 
north, and affords the excellent kind of wine. uſually 
called Palm fack. 

Gomera, which is ſituated about thirty miles eaſt 
of Ferro, abounds in corn and fruit, but has not 
much wine, | 

Sixty miles eaſt 'of Ferro, lies Teneriff, RENT” 
to be in circumference a hundred and twenty miles. 
This iſland likewiſe abounds in corn, wine, and fruit ; 
but ſome parts of it are rocky and mountainous. 
The Peak of Teneriff is eſteemed one of the higheſt 
mountains in the werld. It is about two miles per- 
pendiculat height; rifiag in the form of a ſugar-loaf, 
and may be ſeen at ſea more than a hundred miles 
diſtance. Some Engliſh gentlemen who had the curi- 


that having ſet out from Oratavia, one of the principal 
towns in the iſſand, they paſſed over ſeveral rugged 
hills and ſandy plains in theit way to the foot of the 
Peak; where they found huge maſſes of rock, that 
ſeem to have tumbled down from the ſummit. When 
they had aàſeended the mountain about a mile, they 
were obliged to quit their horſes, and elimb up the bill 
on foot; and having traverſed a ſteep black rock 
about a mile, they reached the top of it, which was 
perfectly flat, The air here was ſo cold, that they 
found it neceſſary to keep great fires all night. Next 
morning they proceeded to that part of the mountain 
called the Sugar-Loaf, which is exceeding ſteep 
and the ſoil being a deep ſand, it was difficult to paſs 
over. On reaching near the top of the Peak, the 
wind was very high, and their faces were ſcorched 
by the conſtant breathing of a hot ſulphurous vapour 


which iſſued from the hill. The top of the Peak 
: was 


þ 
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the ſee of a biſhop. 
richly adorned, beſides ſeveral other churches and 


was occupied by a large baſon, or crater, above a 
muſket-ſhot over, and four yards deep; the brim, 
on which they ſtood, being not above a yard broad. 
In this cavity were ſmall looſe ſtones, mixed with 
ſulphur and ſand, which ſent out a hot ſuffocating 
ſteam. About two thirds of the way up the moun- 
tain there was a great deal of ſnow and ice, but none 
on the top; which they aſcribed to the heat that 
iſſued from the crater. From the top to the foot of 
the mountain, they found neither ſhrubs nor trees, 
except a few. pines, There is reaſon to conclude 
that this mountain has once been a volcano. For 
three or four miles round the bottom, the ground is 
almoſt covered with calcined rocks; and from the Peak to 
the ſouth-weſt, almoſt as far as the ſhore, are ſeen 


the tracts of the lava, or the brimſtone and melted ore 
that ran that way, Some of the calcined: racks re- 


ſemble iron-ore ; and towards the ſouth=weſt are high 
mountains of a bluiſh earth, with ſtones which are 


covered with a yellow ruſt. There are alſo ſeveral 


ſtreams of water, evidently impregnated with vitriol. 
In 1704, there happened in this iſland an eruption of 


ſome volcanos, accompanied with a moſt terrible | 
earthquake, by which whole towns were ſwallowed | 


up, and many thouſands of the inhabitants-periſhed, 

The principal town of this iſland is St, Chriſtopher's, 
the ſeat of the viceroy. It ſtands partly on the fide 
of a hill, partly on a plain, and 'has two pariſh 
churches, with ſeveral convents, hoſpitals, and cha- 
pels. The houſes of people of condition have large 
gardens and orchards of palms, citrons, and other 
fruits; and the n country abounds with vine- 
yards. 

The iſland called the Grand Ciaary; or Candy 
Proper, lies about thirteen or fourteen leagues ſouth- 
eaſt of Teneriff, in 15 degrees 550 minutes of weſt 
longitude, and between 27 and 28 degrees of north 
latitude, It is about fifty. leagues in circumference, 
and is a more level and fruitful country -than the 
preceding. The chief town, called Palma, and by 
ſome Canaria, is fituated in the north part of the 
iſland, at a little diſtance from the ſea. It is a large, 
clean, pleaſant town, and enjoys a ſerene, temperate 
air; being likewiſe the reſidence of the governor, and 
Here/ is a beautiful. cathedral, 


convents, The country abounds in corn, wine, 
fruits, cattle, game, fiſh, fowl, and fine paſtures, 
The fields alſo afford a great variety of flowers, and 
the groves echo with the muſic of thoſe mow: called 
from this iſland the Cangey birds, 
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- Fortaventura, or the Ifland of Good Fortune, is 
ſituated between the Grand Canary and the continent 
of Africa; and' is fixty-five miles in length, but of a 
very irregular breadth, This iſland affords little or 
no wine, but abounds in corn, fruits, cattle, fiſh, 
and fowl; and chiefly'in ann nn is the principal 
food of the inhabitants. | 

Lancerota lies a little to the northward of Forta- 
ventura, to which it is ſimilar in reſpe&t of its pro- 
duce, but much inferior in ſize, 

On the diſcovery of thoſe iſlands, about the year 
1405, the king of Caſtile granted the property of 
three of them to John de Betancour, a French gentle. 


man in his ſervice, who reſided there during the re- 


mainder of his life, as ſovereign of the Canaries, 
But the poſterity of Betancour reſigning them to the 
crown of Caſtile, all the Canary Iſlands have ſince 
continued in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, The 
rich wines in which they abound are the principal 
article of exportation; and of thoſe, it is computed, 
ten thouſand hogſheads are annually ſent to Britain 
in time of peace, 

About'a hundred leagues weſt of Morocco, in the 
Atlantic Ocean, lie the Madeiras, conſiſting of ſeveral 
ſmall iſlands, the chief of which is Madeira Proper, 


ſituate in 18 degrees of weſt longitude; and between 


32 and 33 degrees of north latitude. This iſland, 
which has the appearance of having been produced by 
ſubterraneous fire, in ſome remote period, is about a 
hundred and twenty miles in circumference, and 
nearly of a triangular ſhape, It is ſaid to have been 
diſcovered by an Engliſh gentleman in 1344, and 
conquered by the Portugueſe in 1431. The woods 


being burnt down, and the ſoil made fruitful by the 


aſhes, it was afterwards planted with vines, which 
hitherto continue to be * chief produce of the 
iſland, 

'The country is agreeably diverſified with little hills 
and valleys, which are watered by many ſmall rivu- 
lets. The chief town is Funchal, ſituated on a bay 
of the ſea on the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland, It is 
the reſidence of a biſhop, and has a cathedral, with 


| three pariſh-churches, beſides ſeveral chapels and con- 
vents in the city, which is the reſidence of the gover- 


nor. This iſland produces incredible quantities of 
wine, which has the peculiar good quality,--that it 
keeps beſt in the warmeſt weather, 'and the hotteft 
climates, where other wines turn ſour; The adjacent 
iſlands are ſmall, and produce little winez but are 
ſubject, as well as the Tp th one, to. the crown 
of Portugal, 
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and the Venetian and Auſtrian territories. 
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UITTING Africa, we paſs over into Europe, 

another of the four great diviſions of the terra- 
queous globe; a quarter diſtinguiſhed not only by 
the temperature of its climates in general, but by the 
civilized ſtate of the inhabitants, whoſe progreſs in 
the cultivation of the arts and ſciences is unexampled 
in the hiſtory of mankind, Europe is bounded on 
the ſouth by the Mediterranean Sea; on the weſt by 
the Atlantic Ocean; on the north by the Frozen 
Ocean, part of the Atlantic; and on the Eaſt by 
Aſia, from which it is ſeparated by the Archipelago, 


or Egean Sea; the ſtrait of the Helleſpont, or Dar- 


danelles; the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora; the 
Euxine, or Black Sea; the Palus Mæotis, or Sea 
of Aſoph; the river Don or Tanais, and a line 
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Of the fituation=—=mountains— u. Cin Tartary 
Little Turtary — Budxiat Tartary — = perſons, dreſs, 

manner of | ife, and COIN of the Tartars. 


9 ACS? in Europe bs fate betwedh 17 and 

40 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between 34 
and 49 degrees of north latitude, being about a thbu- 
ſand miles in length, and nine hundred in breadth. 
It is bounded on the north by Ruſſia, Poland, and 
Sclavonia; on the eaſt by Circaſſia, the Black Sea, the 
Propontis, Helleſpont, and Archipelago; on the ſouth 
by the Mediterranean; and on the weſt by the ſame ſea, 
It includes 
the provinces of Romania, Bulgaria, Servia, Boſnia, 
Raguſa, Wallachia, Moldavia, Beſſarabia, Budziac 


and Oczakow Tartary, Crim and Little Tartary, 


Albania, Epirus, Macedonia, Theſſaly, and all the 
ancient Greece, with its numerous iſlands in the 
Archipelago. 

The chief mountains are, 1. The l -gate moun- 
tains, which in part divide the Turkiſh provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia from Tranſilvania. 2. The 
mountains of Rhodope or Argentum, anciently ſacred 
to Mars, becauſe reputed to be the place of his nati- 


vity. They run almoſt from the Gulph of Venice | 
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| Sea, near Oczakow. 
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into the Frozen Ocean, between Europe and Afiatic 
Turky. The continent of this quarter is ſituate 
between 10 degrees of weſt, and 65 degrees of eaſt 
longitude; and between 36 and 72 degrees of north 
latitude; being three thouſand miles in length, and 
two thouſand five hundred in breadth. It contains 
the following countries, viz. Turky in Europe, the 
dominions of Hungary and Bohemia, Germany, Po- 
land, Ruffia, Sweden; Denmark and Norway, the 
Netherlands, France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Great Britain, and other iſlands. | 1 begin 
with Turky in d yz: 
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to che 58 Sea, dividing Romania, from Servia; 
3. Mount Athos, now called Monte Santo, a pro- 


montory abutting on the Archipelago, or Egean Sea, 


ſo high that, according to Thucydides and Virgil, 
it throws its ſhadow into the. iſland of Lemnos, forty- 
five 40870 to the eaſt of it. 4. Chimera, | a mountain 
85 Pelion and Offa i in Attica, 
The principal rivers are, 1. The Nieper, or Boriſ- 


(drawn therice to the river Tobol; that joins the 
rivers Irtis and Oby, the united ſtreams of which fall 


% 


thenes, which riſes in the middle of Muſcovy, runs | 


weſt by Smolenſko, then running ſouth through Po- 


land, paſſes by Mohilow, beyond which it enters the 
Ruſſian Ukrain, paſſing by Kiof and Circaſlia; and 
continues its courſe ſouth-eaſt, ſeparating Little Tar- 
tary from Budziac Tartaty, and falling into the Black 
On this tiver the old Coſſacs 
inhabit, who frequently croſs the Black Sea, and 


plunder the maritime places on the coaſt of Turky. 


2. Bog, a tiver of Poland, which runs ſouth-eaſt 
through the province of Podolia and Budziac Tartary, 


falling into the Euxine Sea, between Oczakow and 
the mouth of the Nieper. 


4, Nieſter, which riſes 


near Lemburg in Poland, and running ſouth- eaſt, 
| divides Podolia in Poland from Moldavia in Turky; 
and afterwards ſeparating Beſſarabia from  Budziac 
Tartary, falls into the Black Sea near Belgorod. 
4. Pruth, a river that bas its nn, in the. Province 


of 
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of Red Ruſſia in Poland, and running fourti-eaſt 
_ Moldavia, diſcharges itſelf into the Danube. 
. Danube. This river, which is one of the fineſt 
| in Europe, riſes in the Black Foreſt in the province 
of Snabia, in the ſouth-weſt of Germany: running 
north-eaſt through Suabia, it viſits Ulm, the capital; 
— whence direQing its courſe eaſtward, it runs through 
Bavaria and Auftria, paſſing by Ratiſbon, Paſſau, Ens, 
and Vienna; then entering Hungary, it runs ſouth- 
eaſt from Preſburg to Buda, and thence to Belgrade; 
after which it divides Bulgaria from Walachia and 
Moldavia, and diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral channels 
into the Black Sea, through the province of Beſſarabia. 
It is ſo deep between Buda and Belgrade, that the 
neighbouring powers frequently have fleets of men 'of 
war upon it; but below the latter, the cataracts 
render it unnavigable to the Black Sea; and it is alſo 
obſtructed by ſeveral cataracts above Buda. 6. Save, 
à river which riſing in Carinthia, runs eaſtward 
through Carniola and Croatia, and continuing its 
courſe ſouth-eaſt, forms the boundary between Scla- 
vonia and Turky, diſcharging itſelf into the Danube 
at Belgrade, 7. Alauta, which riſing in the province 
of Tranſilvania, runs ſouth, and forms part of the 


boundary between Chriſtendom and Turky; after 


which, continuing its courſe in the ſame direction 
through Walachia, it diſcharges itſelf into the Danube, 
almoſt oppoſite: to Nicopolis. 8. Unna, a river of 
Boſnia, which running from ſouth to north through 
that province, and afterwards rolling eaſtward between 
Croatia and Boſnia, falls into the Save, and forms 
. likewiſe. part of the boundary between Chriſtendom 
and Turky. 9. Drino, which running through 


Albania, falls into the Gulph of Venice, 10. Morava, 


a river that rifing in the mountain of Rhodope or 


Argentum, runs north through Servia, by Niſſa, and 


falls into the Danube at Semendria, to the caſtward 
of Belgrade, 11. Mariza, which emerging in Bul- 
garia, runs ſouth, paſſing by Adrianople, aud falls 
into che Archipelago near the Dardanelles. 


Crim Tartary, the ancient Taurica Cherſoneſus, 


is 2 peninſula lying on the north part of the Black 
Sea, by which it is bounded on every ſide, except 
where a narrow iſthmus joins it to the continent on 
the north. It is ſituate between 33 and 37 degrees 
of eaſt longitude, and . 44 we 46 1 A of | 
north latitude. 


The chief towns of this eri are Bachaſerai, n 


the capital, and Kaffa; the latter of which is ſituated 
in the north- eaſt part of the peninſula, in 37 degrees 


of caſt longitude, and 44 degrees 55 minutes north 
It has a briſk foreign trade, and is the 


latitude. 
beſt built town in the country, having been many 
years fubjeC to the Gendeſe. 
are moſtly converted into moſques, or ſold by the 
Furks to the Greek and Armenian Chriſtians. This 


ton gives name to the "hong which lead to the 


| Palus Mzotis. 


| Little Tartary is ſituated north of Crim Tartary, 
| great alacrity, and repeat a ſhort prayer for the ſucceſs 
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between 46 and 48 degrees of north latitude. It is 


*bounted on the north by Ruflia, on the eaſt by the | 
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The Chriſtian churches 
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Palus FINN and the river Don, on the ſouth by 
the Black Sea, and on the welt by the river ee 


+ or Boriſthenes, 


The town of Precop, called by the natives Hor 
Capi, ſtands on the iſthmus which unites Crim to 
Little Tartary, It is a wretched poor place, con- 
fiſting of Tartar huts. The natives have here caſt 
up an entrenchment acroſs the iſthmus, . tor defend 
them againſt the Ruſſians; but _notwithſtanding this 
obſtacle, the, Ruſſians, in the years 1738 and 173, 
made two hoſtile irruptions into the country, which 
they plundered of all that they could remove, 

Budziac Tartary is fituated between Ruffia on the 
north; the river Nieper, which ſeparates it frotn 
Little Tartary on the eaſt; the Euxine or Black Sea 
on the ſouth; and on the welt by ehe river Nioſter, 
which divides it from Beſſarubia. The chief towns 
are Zerna and Oczakow. The latter is a fea-port, 
fituated on the Euxine Sea, to the weſtward of the 
rivers Nieper and Bog, in 35 degrees of eaſt 151 ts 
and 465 degrees of north latitade. 

The inhabitants of | thoſe countries are of a hore 
ſquare make, with their noſes and faces flat, They 
have generally tawny complexions, and their eycs lie 
remarkably deep, but are very piercing. The cloaths 
of the common people are made of ſheep-ſkins with 
the wool on; but their chiefs are cloathed in furs, 
girt about them with a leathern girdle, The dreſs of 
the women differs not much from that of the men, 
only their veſts are longer, and they wear drawers 
which reach down to the heels. Their heads are 
covered with a handkerchief, and their hair hangs 
down upon their ſhoulders. 

The Tartars, like the Scythians their anceſtors, 
lead a wandering life; removing their families from 
place to place, in waggons, as they are prompted 


| either by novelty, or a change of paſture for their 


| 


When they fix for a conſiderable time, they 
They ſeldom 


cattle, 
erect mean huts of wood and. turf, 


J apply themſelves to huſbandry, eating very little 


bread; and prefer horſe-fleſh to all other food. They 
are very. hoſpitable, and will not ſuffer a traveller to 

pay any thing for the ſubſiſtence either of himſelf or 
bis horſe; but they thankfully receive a ſmall preſent 
of tobacco or ſpirits in return. Being of the Maho- 
metan religion, they are allowed as many wives as 
the Turks, and the chief men among them have 

numbers of women and eunuchs in their families; 
but perſons of inferior rank uſually confine themſelves | 
to one woman, 

The Tartars are governed by a 3 who is pro- 
perly no more than the viceroy of the grand ſeignior, 
on whom he is entirely dependent, When the Otto- 
man emperor is at war, the cham is obliged to join 
his army with a hundred thouſand troops, who are 
allowed no pay, but ſubſiſt by the plunder which they | 
make in their incurſions into the enemy's s country. 
Upon the firſt advice they receive of a war deſigned 
againſt the Chriſtians, they prepare for the field with 


— 


of their expedition, particularly requeſting, that they 
may take great numbers of flaves, beautiful girls and 
boys, 


boys, with other booty to all. which petitions, their | 
wives never fail to ſay amen, When they have ac- 
coutred themſelves in their armour, and provided their 
bags of flour, they immediately mount their horſes, 
and march to the place of rendeavous. Every perſon 
for. the moſt part takes with him two or three horſes, 


to bring home his ſlaves and plunder, or to een | 


bim in caſe of neceſſity. If any horſe dies, the 
owner invites his friends to feaſt on the n of the 

When the e joins che Turkiſh army, it is 
uſual for the commander of the latter to order ſome 
hundreds of oxen, and ſeveral thouſand ſheep, to be 
roaſted for the entertainment of the Tartars; but this 
is the only meal, with which they are treated during 
the whole campaign. Till ſuch time as they can 


- ſupply themſelves with food by depredations on the | 


enemy, they live upon their own talcan or bag of 
flour, which, they carry with them, faſtened behind 
their ſaddles; mixing it occaſionally with mare's milk, 
or, if that cannot be procured, with water. To this 
ſome of them add cheeſe, on horſe-fleſh dried in the 
ſin. The ſubſiſtence of their horſes is not more 
expenſive, or difficult to procure, In the winter, 
they will ſcratch deep in the ſnow, to come at the 


herbage underneath; and in want of other food, will |. 


eat the tender twigs of trees, or even the bark, 
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Of the provinces of Beſſarabia Moldavia Malucbia 
Bulgaria — Servia — Bomia=— Dalmatia — Romania 

| mme 
'H E province of Beſſarabia is ſituated on the 
weſt fide of the Euxine ſea, on the mouths of 
tha Danube, being bounded on the ' ſouth by this 
river, and on the north by that of the Nieſter. The 


chief towris are Belgorod, ſituate on the Black Sea, 


neat the mouth of the 'Nieſter, in 31 degtees of eaſt 


longitude, and 46 degrees 30 minutes of north latitude; 
Bend, which ſtands on the ſame river; about a hundred 


miles north-weſt of the preceding. In their perſons, 
and way of life, the inhabitants of this provitice nearly 
reſemble the Tartars. | 3 : 


29 degrees of eaſt longitude; and between 45 ard 


48 degrees of north latitude, It is bounded on the 
eaſt by Beſſarabia. on the north-eaſt by the river 


Nieſter, which divides it from Poland; on the weſt 
by Walachia and Tranſilvania; and on the ſouth by | 
the Danube, Which ſeparates it from Bulgaria, It is 


two hundted and forty miles long, and a hundred 
and fifty broad. The ſoil is fruitful, and the coun- 
try abounds. in corn, wine, rich ' paſtures, *a good 


breed of horſes, + oxen and ſheep, veniſon, game, fiſh, 


and fowl, with all forts of European fruits. The 
inhabitants are Chriſtians of the Greek church, and 
have been tributaty to the Turks ſince the year 1574. 
The grand ſeignior appoints a prince. to rule over 
them, who! is uſually a native of the province; the 

intereſt of which, however, he is conſtantly ready to 


| 


1 


* 
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ſacrifice to the will of his a by whoa! he is 


delegated. to ſerve as an inſtrument of oppreſſion, 0 


Beſides the yearly tribute paid to the ſultan, which 


is very large, they are obliged to. raiſe a great body 5 
of troops at their own a when his forces take | 
the field. e 


The chief towns of this ods are, Jazy, the 


capital, ſituate on the river Pruth, in 28 degrees or 


eaſt longitude, and 47 degrees 15 minutes north lati- 


tude; and Chotzin, ſituate near the frontiers. of | 
Poland, on the river Nieſter. PR 
Walachia is ſituate between 23 and 26 FRE 0h of 


eaſt longitude, and between 43 and 46 degrees of 


north latitude. It is bounded on the north-eaſt by 
Moldaviaz on the north-weſt by the Iron- gate moun- 


tains, which ſeparate it from Tranſilyania; on the 
ſouth · weſt by the Danube, which ſeparates it from 
the province of Servia; and on the ſouth-eaſt by the 
ſame river, which divides it from Bulgaria. It is two 
hundred miles long, and a hundred broad. The air, 


as in the adjacent provinces, is temperate, and the 
ſoil fertile; producing excellent corn, wine, oil, 


paſture, and all kinds of European fruits, with great 


numbers of ſheep and oxen, and a valuable breed of 


horſes, 

The chief towns are, Tergowiſco, or Tarvis, as 
capital, ſituate on the river Laniza, ſixty miles north 
of the Danube; and Buchoreſt, which ſtands on the 


river Boe cen. 
The conſtitution of this province is the at as that 


of Moldavia, being governed by a native, appointed 


by the. grand ſeignior, and for the moſt part exceed- 


ingly rapacious. The only privilege enjoyed by the 
inhabitants is the free exetciſc of their religion, which 
is the Chriſtian; of the Greek communion; and to 
this toleration probably it is owing, that they have 
never revolted from the Ottoman power, and put 
themſelves under the protection of the Auſtrian princes. 

Bulgaria is bounded on the north by the Danube; 
on the eaſt by the Black Sea; on the ſouth by mount 
Hzmus or Argentum, Which ſeparates it from Roma- 
nia; and on the weſt by Servik. 
| eaſt to weſt, it is about four hundred miles, and up- 
wards of a hundred in breadth. This is a mountainous 


| province, but has ſome fruitful valleys, which afford 
The province of Moldavia is dos beteten 25 and 


good crops df corn and peſturage. The inhabitants 
are generally huſbandmen, and Chriſtians of the Greek 
communion, who would enjoy the fruits of their 


labour in tranquillity, were they not much annoyed 
by robbers, that poſſeſs the inacceſſible parts of the 


mountains. The chief towns are, 1. Sophia, ſituate 
on the river Ifchar, a hundred miles ſouth of the 
Danube. It flands iti a plain between two high 
mountains, on one of which the ſnow lies during the 
preater part of the ſummer; yet ſeveral hot baths are 
in the valley. 
fortifications * and was anciently called Sardica, where 


one of the general councils was held, 2+ Siliftria, | 


or Doreſtro, à large town ſituated on the ſame river, 
| ſeventy miles north of Sophia. 3. Nicopolis, ſituated 
at the confluence of the rivers Danube and Iſchar. 
88 town was built by Trajan, in memory of his 

5 victory 
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In length from 


It is an open town, without walls or 
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| here; Sigiſmond, king of Hungary, was defeated by | 
| Bajazet, emperor of the Turks. 
| \ Servia, . anciently called Myſia Superior, is TITTY 


n oh the eaſt by Bulgaria; on the ſouth by Macedon; | 


on the weſt by Boſniaz and on the north by the-rivers | 

Save and Danuber The capital of this province is 
Belgrade, ſituated at the confluence of the Danube 
and the Save, in 21 degrees 2 minutes of eaſt longi- 
tude, and 45 degrees 10 minutes of north latitude, 
three hundred and forty- three miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Vienna. This was lately a large beautiful city, de- 
fended by one of the ſtrongeſt caſtles in Europe, and 
inhabited by Chriſtians. It has often been the object 
of contending nations. It was taken by prince 
Eugene of Savoy, in 1717, and remained in the poſ- 
ſeſlon of the Auſtrians till 1739, when it was reſtored 
to the Turks, in whoſe hands it has continued ever 
fince, with the whole province of Servia, 

Other towns of note are, 1, Semandria, ſituated on 
the Danube, thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Belgrade, once 
the capital of the province, but now in .a ruinous 
condition, 2, Widin, or Vidin, lying on the river 
Danube, a hundred and twenty miles ſouth-eaſt , of 
Belgrade; a town frequently taken and retaken by 
the Chriſtians and Turks, but now in poſſeſſion of 
the latter. 3. Niſſa, ſituated on the river Morava, 
2 hundred and thirty miles ſouth-eaſt. of Belgrade, 
formerly poſſeſſed by the Imperialiſts, but yielded to 
the Turks, with the whole province of Servia, about 
thirty years ago. 4. Scopia, or . Uſcopia, likewiſe 
fituated on the river Morava, near the foot of mount 
Rhodope, ſeventy miles ſouth of Niſſa; 3.2 rden 
city, and has a flouriſhing commerce. | 
6.1 The province of Servia is beautifully diverſified with 
mountains and valleys, woods ahd open fields, The 
ſoil is fruitful, and, where cultivated, produces corn 
and wine; but being a frontier province, poſſeſſed 


: 


{ 
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alternately by the Imperialifts and Turks, it is neither 


| | aqueduct, vulgarly called Ponte ſecco, and above it is 
The province of Boſnia, part of the e lun | 


populous, nor well improved. 


cum, is bounded on the eaſt by Servia; on the ſouth | 
by Dalmatia; on the weſt by Croatia; and on the 
north by the river Save, which ſeparates it from 
Sclavonia, The chief town is Boſna Seraio, ſituated 
on the frontiers of Turky, in 19 degrees of eaſt longi- | 
tude, and 45 degrees of north latitude, 4: hundred 
and twenty miles weſt of Belgrade. | 

The province of Dalmatia is bounded on the north 
by Boſnia; on the eaſt by Servia; on the ſouth by 
Albania; and on the weſt by the Adriatic, Sea,. or 
Gulph of Venice. The greateſt part of this country 
is in the poſſeſſion of the Turks; but the Venetians 
have ſeveral confiderable towns on the ſea-coaſt. The 
chief Turkiſh towns are, 1. Trebigna, ſituate near 
the Gulph of Venice, in 19 degrees of caſt lon- 
gitude, and 42 degrees 40 minutes of north latitude; 
ſixty miles ſouth-eaſt of Spalatro. 2, Narenza, ſituate 
on a bay of the Adriatic Sea, twenty-five miles north 
6f Raguſa. 3. Antivari, a port-town, ſtanding on 
a rock in the Gulph of Mies, ten miles weſt of 
Duleigno. Bo 
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victory over Decebalus, king of the Dacians; and | 
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This province, as well as the preceding, was part 
of the ancient Illyricum. The country is mountainous, 
| but generally fruitful, and produces a — 
quantity of corn, wine, and oil. b 

The town. of, Zara was formerly the eile of 
Liburtia, or the great peninſula which runs into the 
ſea; but is at preſent the capital of a more extenſi ve 
province, The buildings are ſaid to be elegant, and 
the inhabitants as much civilized as in any of the 
cities of Italy. It is confirmed by the lateſt travellers, 
that the ſea is conſtantly gaining ground on the coaſt 
of this country; as appears from the pavements of 
ſtreets obſerved under water, as well as from ſome 
noble fabricks diſcovered a few years 0 in n 
the harbour of Zara. 
Of the city of Nona hardly any veſtiges remain; 
but at San Filippo and Giacomo, may be ſeen the 
ruins of an aqueduct, either built or repaired by the 


| emperor Trajan. 


Veſtiges yet temain of the walls of Aſſeria, the Cir- 
cumference of which is clearly diſtinguiſhable above 
ground, and , meaſures: three, thouſand ſix hundred 
Roman foot. They form an oblong polygon, and 
are built with common Dalmatian marble. - The 
thickneſs is generally about eight foot, but in one of 
the extremities eleven. The height in ſome parts is 
thirty foot, | | | 

Near the river Kerka, the Titius of the ancients, 
at Suppliacerqua, are ſeen ſome old, arches, ſuppoſed 


| to have belonged to the city of Burnum, otherwiſe 


called Liburna, 

In the diſtrict of Trau, which was xackatly diſtin» 
guiſhed for the glia of its marble, the moſt re- 
markable object is the ag or r pitch that drops 
from.a rock, 

No veſtiges remain of the city of ale but 
three miles hence lie the ruins of the ancient Epitium. 
The place is now called Stobrez. Near the road hither 
by land from Salona, are ſeveral arches of Diocleſian's 


an inſulated. maſs called Kamen, i, e. the ſtone, by 
way of excellence, where in former times a ſmall fort 
has ſtood, as appears from the veſtiges of the walls. 
The ſituation of Epetium was extremely beautiful. 
The city ſtood on the ſea-fide, but on a plain much 
above the level of the water. The veſtiges of its walls 


ſolid materials, but without that nice connection 
which is admired in the Roman fabricks. A ſubterra- 


| neous paſſage, the mouth of which remains in its 


primitive ſtate, extending far under the ruins of the 
city, ſeems to have ſerved in ancient times for 
an outlet to the waters, Near the parochial church, 
which is a quarter of a mile from the ſhore, appear 
the foundations of a tower, which flanked Epetium 
on that fide; and the church is built on thoſe old 
foundations, . ag 

On an eminence near aha 7 river Cettina, the Tilurus 
of the ancients, ſtood the city of Equum, where veſ- 
tiges of the amphitheatre are yet to be ſeen, The 


canals are Mill Wade which ſerved to convey the 


Water 


are ſtill diſtinguiſhable on the banks of the ſmall har- + 
| bour of Stobrez, and appear to have been built of 
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water into its 1 and they were cut vue of the ſolid 
rock. 
From Tiigl to Duare, the Cettina Adee from 
rock to rock in a very romantic manner, and about 
4 mile from the place laſt mentioned, forms a magni- 
ficent caſcade. The vultures of thoſe parts, near 
the mouth of this river, are dreadful animals, mea- 
ſuring above twelve foot from the tip of one wing to 
the other. They frequently carry away lambs; ſome· 
times ſheep, | and even the children of the ſhepherds, '! 
In the diſtri called the Primorie, which is the 
Paratalfia of the ancients,” the only town -at' preſent 
is Macaroca, ſuppoſed to have riſen out of the ruins 
of the ancient Rataneum, or Reti num. 
The Morlacks, a part of the inhabitants of e 
have ſeveral cuſtoms diſtinct from thoſe of the other | 
natives of the province. The obligations of friend- 
ſhip, among them are particularly revered. They 
have even made it a kind of religious point, and tie 
the ſacred bond at the foot of the altar. The Scla- 
vonian ritual contains a particular benediction for the 
ſolemn union of two male or two female friends, in the 
preſence of the congregation. The male friends thus 
united are called probati mi, and the females poſe Nreme, 
which ſignify half brothers, and half-fiſters. | 
The Morlacks, whether of the Roman or Greek 
church; have very ſingular ideas about religion; and 
the ignorance of their teachers daily augments this 
evil. They are firmly perſuaded of the reality of fairies, 
nocturnal apparitions, witches,” and enehantments. 
When a Morlack huſband mentions his wife, he 
always premiſes, by your leave, or begging your par- 
don; and when the buſbaud has a bedſtead 2 dere | 
_ ſleep on the 8600255: ae © eee 2 IONS 
Tue infants here are allowed to ſuck their mothet's 
| milk while ſhe has any; or till ſhe is with child again; 
and though this ſhould not happen for ſix years, they 
continue all the time to receive noutiſſiment from the 
breaſt. The breaſts of the Morlachian women are in 
general ſo large, chat they can give the teat to their 
children over their ſhoulders, / or under their arms. 
Romania, the ancient Thrace; is -buunded: on the 
eaſt by the Black Sea, the Boſphorus, and Propontis; 
on the north by the mountains of Rhodope'and Ar- 
gentum; on the weſt by Macedonia; and on the 
ſouth by the Archipelago. It is about three hundred 
e long, and a hundred and fifty broad. 
The capital of this province, and of the Turkiſh | 
empire, is Conſtantinople, anciently called Byzantium, 
but at preſent Stramboul by the people of that nation, 
and- by others the Port, on account of its harbour be- 
ing the fineſt of any in Europe, This city, which 
ſtands on the weſtern ſhore of the Boſphorus, was 
rebuilt by "the emperor Conſtantine, in the fourth 
century, who transferred hither the ſeat of the Roman 
government. Upon his death it obtained the name 
of Conſtantinople. It is ſituate in 29 degrees 20 mi- 
mines of eaſt longitude, and in 41 degrees 4 minutes 
of north latitude, It is of a triangular ſhape, waſhed 
by the ſea on two ſides, and riſing gradually from the 
 _ in the form of an * The view of 
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it from the harbour is confeſſedly the fineſt in the 
1 world, exhibiting a multitude ef 


ificent moſques 
or temples, with their domes und mindrets, ant the 
ſeraglio, intermixed with garden and gfoves of ever 
greens. The expectations excited by this proſpecr, 
however, are diſappointed on entering the elty, where 
we find the ſtreets narrow, the houſes of the common 
people low, and built of boards; and the palacts of the 
great men concealed by bigh walls befbre them The 
city! is ſurtaunded by a wall about twelve mfles er 
cumferefice, and the fuburbs are very extenft re. 

The royal palace or ſeragſio is bullt upon a ** of 
the triangle, which runs out between the Propontis 
and the harbour, and conſiſts of 2 number of apart - 
ments richly | furniſhed, but not very commodlous; 
many of them being detached; and at a diftinee fro 
the body of the palace. The principal gate is guarded 
by fifty capigi or porters, and the ſecond” by the ſame 
number; who all wear high ſtiffened caps, but no 
other arms than à little ſtaff. In the firſt court of 
the palace is an hoſpital,' and the mint for coining 
money. In the ſeeond is the divan; or the fupreme 
court of juſtice; with the treaſury, about which runs 


ſurrounded by trees. Thoſe two courts are open to 


ſecond, except ambaſſadors with their retinues, when 
they come to an addiencdgdgea. cnt 
Of the moſques or temples, ſeven ate exceedingly 
magnificent, called the royal moſques, which are 
ſurrounded: by ſpacious areas at à diſtance ſrom other 
buildings. The prineipal- is' that of Sophia, ſtanding 
oppoſite to the great gate of the ſeraglio, vpon an 
eminence gently” decliting to the 'ſeatthore.”' This 
fabrie was originally à Chriſtian church, built by the 
emperor Juſtin, and beautified- by Juſtinian. It is of 
a ſquare ſigure withaut, three hundred and forty foot 
long, and two hundred and forty broad; but within, 
its form is circular. In the front is a portico, ' ſup= 
ported by marble-evlumns; and part of the temple is 
covered by a grand cùpols, thirtyrſix yards in dia“ 
meter, ſuſtained by four ſtately pillars eight fathoms 
in thickneſs. + In this moſque, which receives light 
from twenty four windows, thbre àre upwards of a 
hundred columnò, of the moſt curious miatble;! ſome of 
them porphyry and Egyptian be with Which the 


Whole building is likewiſe line.. 


t Beſides this e ae ſeveral others not 
much inferior in mapnificence; amongſt which the 
moſt remarkable are, that built by the emperor; Soly= 
man; the Validia, founded by the mother of Maho 
-met IV. and the new moſque built by fultan Achmet. 
The moſques have uſually hoſpitals, and endowed 
ſchools belonging tb each of them. Within ſide thofe 
temples, the only ornaments are branches for candles, 
ivory balls, and large cryſtal globes, no painting or 
imagery being permitted. The floors are covered with 
carpets, and in each is à marble pulpit, ee nen 
the mollas ſomgtimes preach to the people. | 
HFlere are alſo ſeveral magnificent . LY cara- 
a Tune latter uſually confi of ſpacious ſtone 


. 


J 
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1 | Sh Q | build- 


a piazza ; and in the middle of the court are fountains; 


the public gf but no ſtrangers are admitted bey ond the 


p — 


c ver, confiſting of a ſiagle piece of grayize marble, fifty 


- ſhops are in any other part, of the ton; nor any 
markets but the bazars, Where proviſions. are. expoſed 


bath.Gnes, arg ꝙubliely ſold, bg are geterally Chriſti: 


degrees. of north latitude, in 4 ſine plain on the river | 
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buildings ef 1 ſquare; figure, encompaſſiyg lage 
courts». 3byyt: which wens ta gleyſter qr pightas nid Av 
gallery, ovas its,;; fame, of:tholk pig ce, varavellempare, 
provided Sithy & @atkiehs. ad. Quilts 0 lie on, and 
have their entertajngastegratis, at the public expense 
but this, is, ſeldo gg, accepted, . Travellers uſually boy 
their praviſton in the market, and, dreſs it themſelves, 
or ſend for meat dreſſed. from: the ;cooks ſhops, where 
they megzwith, jt,2t; xirꝝ ges ſynable:pricv, Com 38919 
K Pu Atmeidan, where, hotſer rage wars: ancientiy 
run, is fil, uſel, in, a, ſimilan manner z fot hte the 
Turks throw..the;gecit. ot dart, riding full ſneed at the 

„This quae getains its formet. dimenſibne, being 


yer four hundred paces 19ngs1apd n andre broad but | 


it .is,,ngw- deſtitute of; the ing ſtatues. and obeliſks: with | 
which. it was once adgghed. ¶ Ong grand obeliſk, how- 


foot high, yet, xemains, entire. ,enriched, with. bieragly- 
phics, which are now, unintelligible. It appears from | 
ſome Greek, jnſcgiptions that this! pillar! was thrown 
dewnoby an caxthquake, | and afteg lying on the ground 
a conſiderable time, Was, again, exeched by the emperor | 
Theodofing, :; This ig almoſt the only monument of 
zntiquity that mains, entire but fragments may yet | 
be ſeen of ſome other pillars ant obeliſks... J bauern 

„The, befaſtig, at exchange, where all; merchandize | 
is fajd, ig very mae nißcent building · No tradeſmens 


to ſale. eu 220 Prom RY! S113 1131693 e399 in 28m | 


In the-marketh; fox. live cattle,, flayes of all- ages, and 


an5;:o Amanglt the moſt beautiful. girls; thus expoſed, 
the Turks frequently; regruit their haramsy employing 
old women to examine, Whether theſe: whom they are 

inclined to gunchaſe Stein aber virgin iti ga 
-. The, ſuburbs, of, Vonſtagtinopleii in extent exgxed 
greatly that gfothe eigy bas Lhenchrmeipal of. thoſe, 


of, Conſtantinople,,,, The ancient name of his" city 


was Oreſtes; but being deſtroyed by an earthquake, 
itwas rebuilt by: the;emperer Adrian, ſtom whom it has 
neben denomihated , Jhris about eight miles in eir- 
cumference, and gontains feveral- grand moſques; but 
the prixate,bouſes, are, built, in the, ſame mean ſtyle with 
thoſe; of the metropolis. The pleaſantneſs of the place 
occaſiqns it; to jbe,, often viſited by the grand ſeignior, 
who. haz, here +:loraglio-equal: in beautya though not 
in extent, do that of Conſtantinople, |, This city was, 
taken by the Turks in 4 362, and became the ſeat of 
their empire, before they made-a.conqueſt of Conſtan- 
e os ec 8 
The next conſiderable town in Rowena is Phitippoli, 
ſa named from king Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great. It, is ſituate in an extenſive plain on the 
river Meriza, in 25 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
42 degrees a0. minutes of north latitude, two hundred 
aller north-weſt, of Conſtantinople; inhabited chiefly 
by Chriſtians of the Greek communion, and is the ſee 
of one of their archbiſhops., Hete they, ſhew a chapel, 
inſ which, according to their tradition, St. Paul preached 
to the Philippians, The town is ſurrounded by an 
old wall, but is at preſent a place of little ſtrength. 
| It was taken from the Grecian emperor by ane Turks 
in 4360. ai wo tn 465 arr 
be Gallipolit is a port- town güte in 23 degrees of eaſt 
| longitude, and 40 degrees 30 minutes of north latitude, 
at the entrance « of the Propontis, or ſea of Marmora, 
twenty ⸗ Ve miles north-eaſt of the Helleſpont or Dar- 
danelles, and a hundred miles ſouth-weſt of Conſtanti- 
naple. 9 The inhabitants, according to computation, 
conſiſt of ten thouſand Turks, and four thouſand 
Chriſtians, beſides a great number of Jews. There 
are two harbours for gallies, but neither of them admits 
large, veſſels. This was the firſt town the Turks made 
them ſelves maſters of Europe, in 1358. 
The old gaſtie of Romania, uſually called Sellos, 


1 


called alata: is en dhe chen fide af abe-bacbours: op- lies on dhe. European ſide of the; Helleſpont; in 27 de- 


polng.to the ſeraglip- . The chouſsse here que Wetter 


inhabited chieſſy by fersignem, mips dhe their dreer + 
dom, both, in regargto-theis-xeligion gþd qihes euſtorns. | 
Avngther.{ubprh; is gallad Caſſampa ſha, where arc many 
dockss: for; thuildinguandorpaiging hips. and-gallice. 
A third ſubyrb, ngan Galata, og! the: 4fiatioc fide of 


| 
| 


goees of caſt longitude, and 40 of north latitude. This 


built than thoſe xithig: tha Walle of che eit pad are place, witch Abydos on the oppoſite. ſhore, are cele- 


ꝓratad bo the poe ts for the amouts: of: Hero and Leander. 
Here: it Mas that Xerxes laid bridges over the Helle- 
ſpont, on which! he paſſed his army when be; inyaded 
Hreece; band at this place likewi the Tuxks take an 
of | '8&6Qunt of all veſſels bound io. Conſtastinople. 


the Boſphorus is Peta, where. :the.jambaſſadors, and 


Of Heradlea, once a great city, which ſtood in the 


Miniſters of foreign. prig ess rede zo nd herpovanthe( midway between Conſtantinople and Gallipoli, little 


boſt buildings belonging 49-Gonſtavtigopls;13)Tho!town!| more-gemains;at preſent than ſome ruins; within ſeveu 


Hf ,Scutarisobkewile; (eparated; from ue leity: by the 
Boſpborus, Which is upwards fn mile in wende cis 
uſually. reckoned another ſuburb. Thias is a large 
populous place, / whither ,the;\merchants-of Penſia and 
other eaſtern countries reſort. Phe ſultan {hay here 


another ſeraglio, tp; which.be-frequently- retires ich | 
'|-guiphs-of Salonichi and Conteſſa zz; and on the welt by 


his ladies. of! e: dots DN Gagel ben ally We 
e174 T be fecond.city, af n Hands likewiſe. uin the 
province of Romania. This is Adgianople, ſituate in 
26 degrees 27 minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 42 


or eight miles of. Which: lies Rodorto, 2a; town. of con- 
ſiderable trade, fohahiced by a mixtvre:of Turks, Jews, 
and Chxiſtians. quart” 6 yas $95 Ht of) e 
The province of Macedowia bound on the eaſt 
by Romania,/ and part of the Archipelagoz on the 
north by Serviag on the ſauth by Theſſaly, with the 


Epirus. The (chief towns are, Conteſſa, Philippi, 
Amphipolis or Empoli, and Janiza. e N ES 
Conteſſa is ſituate on a bay of the Archipelago, in 
25 degrees of eaſt. longitude, abd 4 degrees of north 


+ Mariza, about 2 hunJred..and, fifty miles narth : weſt 
-dliue 6 1 | 


Sint two hundred * welt of iConſtanti- 
. * nople. 


nople. 
times called the Bay of Monte Santo, or the Holy 
Mount, from the great PUREE of regs monaſteries | 
on ie. are 1 
"*Philippi,. ſo named from: Philip the father. of gs 
ander, is likewiſe ſituate. on the confines of Thrace, 
in 25 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 41 degrees of 
north latitude. In the plaigs near this city, Auguſtus | 
Cæſar and Mark Anthony obtained ht e ern 
over Brutus and Caſſius. His itt ein 
Ampbipolis or Empoli, dtuate on the river Strymon, | 
was apojaptly the ri of Macedonia, huts ROW 2: | 
poor town. R. Les, ne a3 0 © 
Janiza or Pella, the. bixth-plac of Philips and. after: | 
wards of Alexander, was the, ſeat of ther kings of 
Macedon till the time of Perſes3. but has no remains 
of its ancient grandeur, It lies about Hieteee 
ſouth, weſt, of Salonichi, -_ CEN „ K net 
The province, of Albania, is — ih on the eaſt bo 
Macedonig; on the north by Dalmatia, and Servia; 
on the welſt- by the Gul ph, of Venice; and on the ſouth 
| by Epirus. In length, from north to-, ſouth, it is 
about a. bundred 5 fig miles, and in breadth a 
hundred, 8 
One of the chief 4 is Fp We Grants 
near the Tiper Boiano, twenty-five miles from the | 
Guiph. of Vevice. Ir. was. once 15 capital of Illyri- 
cum, and is ſtill a large either bt l 
Aleſſio or Liſfus is ſituate in 20 Te of caſt lane 
eitude, and 42 of north latitude, near the mouth of 
the river Drino. It had once a capacious port, the 
work of Diopylius. the Tyrant, who. leading a colpny 
hither, eularged ang walled. the ,place round. In more 
modern times, it is gelebrsted for. being ide birth 
place of George Caſtriot, . uſually. called Scanderbeg, 
who often defeat hf Fee Mith. Ah 
of Mie „ „ isles M, ast 8 645 
Duleigno, A porte denen ſituatecon the, Gulpb 
of Venice, in 19 degrees of cat Jongitude, and 42 |. 
15 latitude, fifty. miles, ſoutheaſt of Raguſa, i; 1, 
_ Durazzo, the Dyrrachiugn « of the Romans, is ſituate 
on the Gulph of Venice, in 20 degrees of eaſt longi- 
tude, and 41 degrees 30 minutes of north latitude, | 
Hiches the Romans, uſually, paſed, oyer from Italy, to 
Greece, At. is memorable, 7. being the, Place yer 


Cicero's baniſhment, and of, Pomger's e hes 
Cæſar had poſſeſſed. himſelf of, Rome: oro tt 


\  Raguſa, ſtands: on the Gulpb of Venice, in 21 1 
grees of eaſt longitude, and, <1, af north latitude, . iT he 
city and territory form. &, Chriſtian, republics under. .the 
protection of the Turks, where, the, Chriſtians, enjoy 
greater, privileges than in any, other part pf oh o. 
man dominiong. e 
wi” The p province, of Epirus, pow: Canina, & Jene 
on che north by. Albania; 0 n the weſt. by the ſea, near 
the entrance of the Gulph of | Venice; on, the ſouth.by 
Achaiaz,.and' gn; the caſt by Theſſaly, from, which. it 


bs ſeparated by. the mountain f MFROp» the; ngen: 
Pindus. It is about a hundred miles dong, and ſixty 


broad, The chief 2 are, 1. Chimera, ſituate 
in on. degregs. ag-ming 
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The bay to which it gives name, is ſome- | grees 40 minutes of north latitude; a port- town, 


tes of en tene and 40. de- | 


eighty miles ſouth, of Dugazzo, and, twenty north of 
the iſland of Corfu, 4. P another port. town, 
thirty miles ſouth of Ohimæta. 3. Arta, or Larta, 
ſixty miles north-weſt of Lepanto, This was the 
ancient Ambracia, the refigence of the kings of Epirgs* 
4. Hygalo, ſituate, an a bay of the Gulph of Venice; 
the ancient Actium, ſamous ſor a temple, of Apollo; 
but afterwards more famous on account of the yictoty 
obtained, by Auguſtus over Anthony ang, Cleopatra, 
and for quipquanpian: games there inſtituted. 
The proyince of, Theſſaly, now Senna, is bounded 
on the weſt by Epirus; on the north by Macedonia 
on the caſt, by the Archipelago; and on the fouthiby 
Achaia. One of the chief towns is Lariſſa, called by 
the Turks Aſſabarba, ſituate in 23 degtees 30 winutes 
of eaſt longitude, and in 39 degrees of north latitude 


2 large populous eity, anch che ſee of a, Greek: biſhop. 


It ſtands delightfully on the river Peneus, having 
mount Olympus an the north, and the plains of Theſ- 
faly, on the ſouth; and is famous ban Er place 
of Achilles 's nativit y. oy 
Salonichi, or Theſlalonica, 10 ale at the. bottom 
of a bay of the Egean ſea, to which it gives its name, 
lying in 24 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 41 of north 
latitude, It is g populous. town, hag a good foreign 
trade, and cohſuls from ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates 
reſide here. The inhabitants are moſtly Chriſtians of 
the Greek communion, and have an nen for the 
government of the church 5 
Pharſa, ſituate in 23 degrees of eaſt evginde, and 
39 of north latitude, a little ſouth of Lariſſa, This 
is ſuppoſed to be the ancient Pharſalus, where Cxfar 
obtained the deciſiye victory: over Pompex. 
T Janna, whence this province takes its modern name, 5 
is ſituate; on a lake, forty miles north of Lepanto, 
in 22 degrees of eaſt lengitude, and 39 of north my 
tude, © 154 v1 | 4 ine it - 
In chis. province, beſides | Smut "Grids; which | 
the;ancients,citeemed the higheſt mountain in the world, 
| are; thoſe. of Pelion and Oſſa, mentioned likewiſe. ſo 
often by the poets, and not much inferior in height. 
Between the two laſt mentioned mountains lay the 
celebrated plains of Tempe, repreſented by the an- 
cients; as equal to the Elyſian Fields, and noted for 
producing ſine grapes, with other fruits of a. delicious 
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flavour. According to the account delivered by Strabo 


and lian, this beautiful - vale extended five! miles in 
length, and in breadth; near an acre and a half. On 
the right and leſt it was, bounged by gentle conyexities ; 
the Peneus glided along ihe, middle; and the ſurround- 
ing groves were harmoniouſly vocal with the muſic of 
the fineſt birds. Livy, however, [mentianing- this 
celebrated place, informs, us, that the Romans, in 
Marching through it, were ſtruck with. a degree of hor» 
ror rather than delight: for beſides that the defile was 
difficult. to paſs, there were, ſteep rocks on each hand, 
down which. the proſpect was apt to cauſe a dizzineſs; 
and the awfulneſs of the ſcene was heightened es | 
noiſe,and! depth of tho: orleans: Bo 
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 Livadia a. 


* 
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* province of Livadia contains that part of 
ancient Achaia lying north of the Morea or Pelo- 
ponneſus, formerly diſtinguiſhed by the names of Attica, 
Hellas, or Proper Greece. It is bounded on the north 
by Theſſaly; on the eaſt by the Egean Sea, or Archi- 
pelago; on the ſouth by the gulph of Lepanto, which 
5 * on * g 
Ionian Sea. 

Tbe capital of this province is drains, the ancient 
Athens, ſituate in 24 degrees 15 minutes of eaſt longi- 
tude, and 38 degrees 5 minutes of north latitude, Tt 
ſtands in the middle of a large plain, near the river 
Iliſſus, about forty miles eaſt of the iſthmus of Corinth 
This celebrated city, during its flouriſhing fate, is 


ſaid to have been upwards of twenty-four miles in cir- | 


cumference, but the extent of it at preſent is computed 
to be only about four. It enjoys a fine temperature, 
and a ſerene ſky; and the air is clear and wholeſome, 


though not ſo delicately ſoft as in Ionia. The town 


ſtands: beneath the acropolis, or citadel, not encom- 
paſſing the rock, as formerly, but ſpreading into the 
plain, chiefly on the weſt and north-weſt. - T 
houſes are moſtly mean and ſtraggling; many with 
large areas or courts before them. The ftreets are 
very irregular, and anciently were neither uniform nor 
handſome, In lanes, the high walls on each fide, 
which are generally white-waſhed, reflect ſtrongly the 
heat of the ſun, The town is Tupplied with water in 
channels from mount Hymettus, and in the bazar or 
market- place, s a large fountain. The Turks have 

ſeveral moſques and -public bathsz and the Greeks 
Have convents for men and women, with many churches, 
in which ſervice is regularly performed. 8 
The acropolis, or citadel, which was the moſt an- 
cient part of Athens, is now a fortteſs, with a thick 
irregular” wall, ſtanding on the brink of preeipices, 
and encloſing a large area, about twice as long as 
broad. Some portions of the ancient wall may be 
diſcovered on the outſide, particularly at the two ex- 
treme angles; and in many places it is patched with 
pieces of columns, and with marbles taken from the 
ruins. The rock is lofty, abrupt, and inacceſſible, 
except the front, which is towards the Pirzus ; baving 
now, as formerly, only one entrance. It is deſtitute 
of water fit for drinking, and ſupplies are daily carried 
up to it from one of the conduits in the town. The 
aſcent to the acropolis is by traverſes and rude fortifi- 
cations furniſhed with cannon, but without carriages, 
and neglected. A little beyond the ſecond. gate ftand 
the ruins of hes nme whdoh. rag} * nme 
to the citadel. 

The temple of Vieory, which Koe on an WEIR 
rock: has its back and one ſide unincumbered with the 
modern ramparts, ' The columns in the front being 
_ walled up, it is entered by a breach in the fide, within 
the propylea, It was uſed by the Turks as a maga- 
zine for powder, till about the year 1656; when a 


7 


x 0 8 + N 


| ſudden exploſion, occaſioned by lightning, carried away 


I parthenon, or great temple of Minerva, which appears 


[Evrove. 


the roof, with a houſe erected on it. 
The principal ornament of the acropolis was the 


from the deſcription tranſmitted by antiquity to have 
been a moſt magnificent fabric, The beaſts of burden, 
which had conveyed up the materials, were regarded 
as ſacred, and recompenſed with paſtures; and one, 
which had voluntarily headed the train, was maintained 
during life, without labour, at the public expence, 
In the year 1676, when this temple was converted into 
a moſque, it was reckoned the fineſt in the world. 
In the middle of the pediment was ſeen a bearded 
Jupiter, with à majeſtic countenance, ſtanding and 
naked. The right arm was broken. The thunder- 
bolt, it has been ſuppoſed, was placed in that hand, 
and the eagle between his feet. On his right was a 
figure, it is conjectured, of Victory, cloathed to the 
mid leg; the head and arms gone. This was leaning 
on the horſes of a car, in which fat Minerva, young 
and unarmed'; her head-dreſs, inftead of a helmet, 
| reſembling that of a Venus, The generous ardour 
viſible in this pair of celeſtial ſteeds, was ſuch, we are 
told, as beſpoke the maſterly hand of a Phidias or 
Praxiteles. Behind Minerva was a female figure, 
without a head, ſitting with an infant in ker lap; and 


* 


he | in this angle of the pediment was the emperor Hadrian, | 


tt. 


with his arm round Sabina, both reclining, and ſeem- 
ing to regard Minerva with pleaſure, On the left ſide 
of Jupiter were the mutilated figures of hve e or fix 
other deities, exquilitel) * carved. I 
There yer remains much admirable ſculpture about 
this fabric, which however is likely ſoon to periſh, 
through the ignorant contempt of its preſent maſters. 
The ruin of the erecthẽum is of white marble, the 
architectural ornaments of exquifite workmanſhip, and 
uncommonly curious. The columns in the front of 
the temple of Nepture are ſtanding, with the archi- 
trave; and alſo the ſkreen' and portico of the temple 
of Minerva Polias, with a portion of the cell, retain- 
ing traces'of the partition wall, The portico is now 
uſed as a powder magazine, The door-way of the 
veſtibule is walled up, and the foil riſen near to the 
top of the door-way of the pandroſeum, a ſmall, but 
very particular building, of which no ſatisfactory idea 
can be communicated by deſcription. 
Deſcending from the acropolis, and making the 
circuit of that eminent part of ancient Athens, one 
of the firſt objects that ſtrike our view, is a cave once 
facred to Apollo'and Pan, which fer to have been 
adorned with votive tablets. © | 
The hill of the acropolis is more 7 and per- 
pendicular, as well as narrower, at the extremity op- 
polite to the propylea, where beneath the wall, is a 
cavern, the roofting place of crows and daws. Pro- 
ceeding thence to the ſide of the acropolis next to 
mount Hymettus, the hill is indented with the theatre 
of Bacchus; beyond which begins an out-work of the 
fortreſs, ſtanding on ancient arches, ſuppoſed to be 
the remains of a ſtoa or portico, which was connected 
with the theatre called the odèum. The wall of the 


inner front of- the proſcenium is ſtill ſtanding, very 
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lofty, 
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lofty, with open e ſerving as part of an out- 
work of the caſtle; and a portion of the exterior wall 
of the right wing is alſo viſible. 

The venerable hill of the areopagus, (ultebrited 
for its ſolemn tribunal, is aſcended by ſteps cut in the 
rock; and by it, is a ſmall church of St. Dionyſius, 
near one ruined, and a wall now choaked up, in which 
they pretend that St. Paul was hid on ſome occaſion. 

The temple of Theſeus is of the Doric order, and 
in the ſtyle of its architecture gteatly reſembles the 
parthenon. It is yet entire, except the roof, which 

is modern and vaulted, with an aperture or two for 
the admiſſion of light. It is at preſent a Greek 
church dedicated to St. George. The ſculptures ill 
extant about this temple, though much impaired, 
witneſs the hand of a maſter. The exploits of Theſeus 
and Hercules were carved on the metopes, in fixteen 
compartments, in alto relievo, and the following ſub- 
jects are intelligible, viz, Theſeus killing the ſow of 
Crommyon ; throwing Scyron from a rock into the 


ſea; wreſtling with Cercyon; deſtroying the Mino- 
taur; driving the bull of Marathon to Athens; Her- 


cules ſtrangling the Nemean lion; with Iolaus deſtroy- 
ing the hydra; receiving. the golden apples from a 
nymph, one of the Heſperides, 

The next object that occurs without the town, at 
ſome diſtance in the plain, is a marble gate, which 
ſeparated the old city from Hadrianopolis, or New 
Athens. This gate ſerving as a boundary, is marked 
with two inſcriptions. Over the arch on one fide are 
theſe words in Greek, „ What you ſee is Athens, 
<« the old city of 'Theſeus;”” and on the other front, 
What you ſee is the city of Hadrian, and not of 
«© 'Theſeus.” Beyond it, within the region of New 
Athens, lies the majeſtic ruin of the temple of 
Jupiter Olympus, 
tall and beautiful, of the Corinthian order, fluted ; 
ſome ſingle, others ſupporting their architraves, The 
columns are about fix foot in diameter, and near 
fixty in height. The number without the cell was 
one hundred and ſixteen or twenty. Seventeen were 
ſtanding in 1676; but a few years ago, one was over- 
turned, with much difficulty, and applied to the 
building a new moſque in the bazar or market-place. 
It is remarkable, that two ſtones of a ſtep in the front 
had coaleſced at the extremity, ſo that no juncture can 
be perceived; and the ſame obſervation has been made 
on a ſtep of the parthenon. In both inſtances, the 
effect is probably owing to a concretory fluid, which 
pervades the marble in the quarry, - ; | 

Some ſtone-work of the Panathenean Radium Aill 
remains at the two extremities by the Iliſſus. 
area, which produces grain, meaſures ſix hundred and 
thirty Engliſh foot in length. On the left hand, near 
the top, is a ſubterraneous paſſage through the moun- 
tain, once under the ſeats, This was a private way by 
which the preſident of the games, the magiſtrates, and 
prieſts entered to take their places, after the ſpectators 
were met; and by which, it is ſuppoſed, thoſe who 
contended and were unſucceſsful, made their retreat. 
Such avenues appear to have been not UNCOMMON in 

the: Radiums of Greece, T „C HO te. 
No. 15, „ 
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It conſiſts of prodigious columns, 


The 
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but never appear abroad without a veil. 


Going on from the Radium without eroſſing the 
Iliſſus, a folitary church preſents itſelf on the left 
hand at a diſtance, and before us a temple of white 
marble, ſeated on the rock by the fide of the river. 
This, as well as the parthenon and the temple of 
Theſeus, has been transformed into a church, named 
St. Mary on the Rock, This temple, which is much 
impaired, is believed to have been the famous Eleuſi- 
nium, belonging to Ceres and Proſerpine. 

Beyond the Eleuſinium, in Agræ, was a temple of 


Diana Agrza, where the goddeſs was repreſented as 


bearing. a bow, and named Agrotera, the huntreſs. 
In 1676 this temple was a church. It was of white 
marble, and the floor | Moſaic, The fite is now 
occupied by another church, which is a mean ſtrue- 
ture. Beneath the Eleuſinium, in a rocky dell, is 
alſo a ſmall church with ſome buildings, and trees, 
and veſtiges of the fountain Callirhac, the ſame with 
that which obtained the name of W after 
Piſiſtratus had furniſhed it with nine pipes. | 

The ſite of the Tyceum is now marked by a well 
and a church, and many large ſtones ſcattered about, 

Beſides the ancient buildings yet remaining, innumer- 
able fragments may be found, of ſtatues, columns, and 
other pieces of architecture, which evince the magnifi- 
cence of this celebrated capital inthe time of its ſplendor. 

The Turks here are in general more polite, ſocial, 
and affable, than is common to their nation, and par- 
take in ſome degree of the Greek character. The citi- 
zens of Athens are yet diſtinguiſhed by a native quick- 
neſs of apprehenſion, but which, not being duly culti- 
vated, inſtead of producing genius, degenerates into 
cunning. They are reputed a moſt crafty, ſubtle, 
and acute race; and it has been jocoſely affirmed that 
no Jew can live among them, becauſe he would be 
continually out-witted, 

The habit of the modern Athenians is a black veſt, : 
with a looſe.coat over it lined with furs; and their 
cap reſembles the crown of a hat. On their legs they _ 
wear eaſy black boots, which fit in wrinkles; but 
never ſhoes or ſlippers as the Turks. The women 
wear coloured gowns, uſually. red or blue, reaching 
down to their feet, and over them a ſhort veſt: of ſilk; 
| Their! hair * 
plaited, and hangs down low on their backs. 

Proviſions of every kind are here good and cheap; 
the frequent and ſevere faſts having an influence on 
the market, Hares, game, and fowl, may be pur- 
chaſed for little more than the value of the powder and 
ſhot. Oranges, : lemons, and citrons, grow in the 
gardens: the grapes and melons are excellent, as are 
alſo the figs, . which were celebrated of old. The 


wines are wholſome, but the pitch, infuſed to preſerve 
them, communicates a taſte which proves at firſt diſ- 


agreeable to ſtrangers. When the olives blacken, vaſt 


flights of pigeons, thruſhes, and other birds repair to 


the groves for food. Wild turkies are here not un- 
common, and partridges very frequent. In winter, 


woodcocks likewiſe abound ; deſcending, after ſnow 
on the mountains, into the plain, and as ſuddenly re- 


tiring. In the time of froſt, they enter the gardens of 
the town in great diſtre.s, rather than croſs the ſea, 
n and 


i and gardens nearly in their priſtine ſtate, 


with mouldings at the top and bottom. 
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and are ſometimes taken with the hand. Snipes, teal, | 
widgeon, n and the like, are alſo found i bt . 


plenty. 

The large horned owl, the favourite bird of 1 
which the ancient Athenians placed as her companion 
in her temple in the acropolis, is here allo to be ſeen. 
This ſpecies of bird is as ravenous as an eagle, and if 
preſſed by hunger, will attack lambs and hares, 
Frequent traces may yet be perceived of the demi 
or boroughs, Which were anciently ſcattered over the 
territory of Athens; and ſeveral ſtill exiſt, but moſtly 
reduced to very inconſiderable villages. Many of the 
ancient wells-alſo occur on Lycabettus, at the Pirzus, 
and all over Attica. Some are ſeen in the vineyards 
They con- 
fiſt of a circular rim of marble, about a yard high, 
ſtanding on a ſquare pavement; adorned not inele- 
gantly with wreathed flutings on the outſide; or plain, 
The bucket 
is a kettle, agar, or the ſkin of a goat or kid diſtended; 


and cloſe by is commonly a: ſtone trough, into which | 


they pour water for the cattle. The territory of Athens 
was anciently well peopled, and the city was ſupplied 
with corn from Sicily and Africa. At preſent Attica 
is thinly inhabited, and ſeems to produce grain ſuſſicient 
for the natives; but the edicts prohibiting exportation 
are continually eluded, and public dificeſs enſues al- 


maoſt yearly on this account. 


The olive groves are now, as aneiently, a principal] 
ſource of the riches of Athens; and the honey of 
Attica continues to maintain its . particularly 
that of Hymettus. 

The wild beaſts, which and thelter 3 in the mountains, 


Þ 


greatly annoy the ſhepherds, who conſtantly guard 


their folds with large fierce dogs. The perſon who 
killed a wolf, was entitled by a law of Solon to a 
reward; if a female, to one drachma, ſeven- pence 
half-penny; if a male, to five drachmas. Afterwards 
a talent, or one hundred and eighty pounds ſterling, 


was paid for a young wolf,” and double that ſum for 


one full grown. The peaſant now produces the ſkin 
in the bazar or market, and is recompenſed by volun- 
tary contribution. Parnes, the mountain towards the 


Cephiſſus, is haunted, beſides wolves, by deer and. 


foxes, as it formerly was by wild boars and bears. 

In the eaſt part of Attica, on the lofty promontory 
of Sunium, ſtood the temple of Minerva Sunias, viſible 
from -afar on the ſea. This ſtructure was of white 


marble, and probably erected about the ſame time with 
the great temple. of Minerva called the parthenon, in 
the acropolis at Athens; having the fame proportions, 


but greatly inferior in magnitude. The order is Doric, 


and it appears to have been a fabric of exquiſite beauty. 
It had ſix columns in front. 


Nine columns were 


ſtanding on the ſouth-weſt ſide in the year 1676, and 


_ cfve on the oppoſite, with two antæ or pilaſters at the 
ſouth- end, and part of the pronaos. 


The number is 


now twelve, beſides two in front, and one of the antæ. 


Ten miles ſouth- eaſt af Athens lies the plain of Ma- 


rathon, famous: for the victory there obtained by the 


Athenians over the Perſians, under the command of 


- 


; Miltiades. This celebrated plain is long and narrow, 
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only a village conſiſting of low mean cottages. 


[EvRoee, 


and the, ſoil reputed exceedingly fertile. The barley 
which it produced was anciently named Achillean, 
perhaps from its tallneſs; and at preſent it yields corn 
of the moſt luxuriant growth. The principal barrow, 
probably that of the gallant Athenians, mentioned by 


Pauſanias, ſtill towers above the level of the plain. 


[r is of light fine earth, and has a buſh or two growing 
on it, At a ſmall diſtance northward, is a ſquare 
baſement of white marble, perhaps part of the trophy 
erected by the Athenians; but we now look in vain 
for the pillars on which the names were recorded, 
About fifteen miles north-weſt 'of Athens, on the 
welt bank of the Cephiſſus, near the ſea-coaſt, lie the 
ruins of Eleuſis, a city. that contended with Athens 
for empire, until it was taken by Theſeus. Here 
{ſtood the magnificent temple of Ceres, where the 
Eleulinian myſteries were performed. Some marbles 
uncommonly maſſive, and ſome pieces of the columns 
remain on the ſpot, The breadth of the cell is about 
a bundred and fifty foot; the length, including the 
_ pronaos and portico, two hundred and ſixteen foot; 
and the diameter of the columns, which are fluted, fix 
inches from the bottom of the ſhafts, is ſix foot - and 
a half, The temple was a decaſtyle, or had ten co- 
lumns in the front, which was to the eaſt. The peri- 
bolus or incloſure, which ſurrounded it on the north- 
eaſt and on the ſouth ſide, meaſures three hundred 
and eighty-ſeven foot in length from north to ſouth, 
and three hundred and ewenty-cight foot in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt. Between the weſt wall of che in- 
cloſure and temple, and the wall of the citadel, w 
a paſſage forty-two foot ſix inches wide, which led to 
the ſummit of a high rock at the north-weſt angle of 
the incloſure, on which are viſible the traces of a temple 
in antis, in length ſeventy-four foot fix inches from 
north to ſouth, and in breadth fifty four foot. It was 
perhaps the temple ſacred to Triptolemus. This ſpot 
commands a very extenſive view of the plain and bay, 
At a ſmall diſtance from the north end of the inclo- 
ſure is a heap of marble, conſiſting of fragments! of the 
Doric and Ionic orders; the remains probably of the 


| temples of Diana, Propylea, and of Neptune, and of 


the propyleum or gate-way, Near it is the buſt of a 
coloſſal ſtatue of Ceres. She carries on her head a 
baſket, carved on the outſide, with handfuls of wheat- 
ears, roſes, and bundles of poppies, A baſis, ſup- 
poſed to belong to the ſtatue, lies at a little diſtance 
from it, on the ſides of which is repreſented the pro- 
ceſſion of Ceres, in baſſo relievo, A proceſſion was 
made by the Athenians in commemoration of this 
goddeſs i rambling about the world in ſearch of her 
daughter Proferpine, ſtolen by Pluto, after ſhe had 
lighted her torches at mount Ætna; the whole com- 
pany having. torches in their hands. A well yet in 
the village, may be that which was called Callichorus, 
where the women or Eleuſis were accuſtomed to dance 
in honour of Ceres. q | 
Twenty miles weſt of Athens Ns 3 once 
the capital of a conſiderable territory, but at preſent 
It 
retains, however, the ancient name, and is pleaſantly 
N on the ſlope of an eminence indented in the 
+ middle. 
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middle. On each ſide of this vale was an acropolis or 
citadel; one named Catia, the other from Alcathous, 
the builder of a wall. In 1676 the city-wall was not 


entirely demoliſhed, but comprehended the two ſum- 


mits, on which are ſome churches, with a portion of 
the plain towards the ſouth. 
any of the numerous public edifices, temples, and 
ſepulchres, which once adorned this city ; a defect that 
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No veſtiges remain of | 


| ſeems to be juſtly imputed to the nature of the ſtone. 


at this place, which was very white, uncommonly 
ſoft; and conſiſted almoſt entirely of cockle-ſhells. 

Delphi, the modern Caſtri, ſtands on the fide of 
mount Parnaſſus, about half way to the top, in 
22 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 38 degrees 30 mi- 
nutes of north latitude, ten miles north of the gulph 
of Lepanto. This celebrated place was much reſorted 
to by the ancients, on account of the temple of Apollo, 
and the dark cave, whence the Pythian prieſteſs uſed 
to deliver her oracles fitting upon a tripos. The 
mountain Parnaſſus appears with two tops, from one 
of which, called Kyampeia, the Delphians threw the 
famous Aſop, Between the two ſummits riſes a 
ſpring, ſuppoſed to be the fountain of Caſtalia, the 
water of which is exceeding cold, 

Not far from Parnaſſus, is mount Helicon, likewiſe 
conſecrated to Apollo, They. are both rocky hills, 
covered with ſnow during a great part of the year. 

Lepanto, the ancient Naupactus, is ſituated near 
the north ſhore of the entrance of the gulph of Le- 
panto, in 23 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 38 of 
north latitude. The town is ſurrounded by fruitful 
vineyards, and fields, producing corn, rice, , olives, 
oranges, lemons, and citrons, in great plenty. The 
wine is eſteemed the beſt in Greece. 


Livadia, which gives name to the province, is an 


ancient port town, ſituate on the Gulph of Lepanto. 
It is at preſent a populous trading place, conſiſting of 
Turks and Greek Chriſtians. 

Thiva, the ancient Thebes, was the capital of that 
ſubdiviſion of Greece called Bæotia; fituated about 
forty miles north of the iſthmus of Corinth, and 
thirty north-weſt of Athens, It was built on an emi- 
nence between two rivulets, the Iſmenus and Dirce. 
It is ſaid to have been founded by Cadmus; and ac- 
cording to the ancient mythology, the walls of it were 
raiſed at the ſound of Amphion's Iyre. Beſides Bacchus 
and Hercules, ſuppoſed to have been born here, this 
place has produced ſeveral great men, particularly 
Pindar, Epaminondas, and Pelopidas. 

The moſt noted river in Livadia is the Achelous, 
called by Homer the prince of . rivers. It riſes in 
mount Pindus, and running ſouthward, diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the bay of Corinth, 
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MONG the ancients, this country obtained 

the name of the Peloponneſus, from Pelops, 

the ſon of Tantalus, who led hither a colony. It is 

a peninſula ſituate in the Mediterranean Sea, between 
| ; 3 
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Napoli. 


71. 
21 and 24 degrees of eaft longitude, and between 
36 and 38 degrees 30 minutes of north latitude, Its 
length from the iſthmus of Corinth, where it joios | 
Livadia, is about a hundred, and eighty miles, and 
the breadth a hundred and thirty. 

The chief rivers in this country being ſo frequently 
mentioned in the ancient poets, it may not be improper 
to enumerate them, Firſt, therefore, of Alpheus, 
which, according to poetic fiction, paſſed under the 
Tonian ſea, and emerged again in Sicily, This river 
riſes in the mountain Stymphalus, whence running 
through Arcadia, it being joined by the rivers Celadon 
and Amarynth, with ſeveral rivulets, falls into the 
Ionia ſea, 2. The Eurotas, riſing in Arcadia, paſles 
through Laconia or Lacedæmon, and diſcharges itſelf 
into the bay of Colochina, 3. The Inachus, a, river 
of Argolis, running ſouth eaſt into the Sinus Argolicus, 
4. Styx, The Styx was properly a fountain dropping 
a deadly water, accounted ſacred, between Nonacris . 
and Pheneus in Arcadia; but gave its name to a ficti- 
tious river in hell, ſo much venerated amongſt the gods, 
that an oath of any of thoſe by it was inviolable, 
and which, whoever preſumed to break, was ſtripped 
of divinity, and debarred nectar for a hundred years, 

The capital of the country at preſent is the Napoli 


di Romania, the ancient Napho, ſituated at the bottom 


of a cognominal-bay, formerly called Sinus Argolicus, 
in 23 degrees 20 minutes of caſt longitude, and 37 de- 
grees 30 minutes of north latitude, It ſtands on a 
promontory, under, which is a good harbour; but the 
paſſage ſo narrow, that no more- than one ſhip can 
enter it at a time. The town is naturally ſtrong, and 
likewiſe has a caftle for its defence. It is the ſee of 


[ an archbiſhop, and is computed to contain ſixty 


thouſand Grecian inhabitants, beſides Jews and Turks. 

Argos ſtands on the river Inachus or Naio, weſt of 
This city, which was dedicated to Juno, 
was the capital of the kingdom of Argos, till Perſeus 
removed the ſeat of the government to Mycenæ. At 
the ſiege of this place, Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, was 
killed by a tile, thrown by an old woman. The 
town is yet of conſiderable extent, conſiſting of mud- 
built cottages, with churches, walls, gardens, and 
open areas interſperſed. The devaſtations of time and 
war have effaced the old city; no veſtiges now remain- 
ing of its numerous edifices, the theatre, the gymna- 
ſium, the temples, and monuments, which it once 
boaſted, contending even with Athens in antiquity, 
and in favours conferred by the gods. 

Corinth is ſituate between the bays of Lepanto and 
Engia, in 23 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 37 degrees 
50 minutes of north latitude, It ſtands on high 
ground beneath the acrocorinthus, with an eaſy de- 
ſcent towards the gulph of Lepanto. Except in the 


- 


| bazar or market-place, the houſes are interſperſed with 
| eypreſſes, corn-fields, and gardens of lemon and orange» 
trees. 


The chief remains of antiquity are at the 
ſouth-weſt corner of the town. Thoſe are eleven 
columns ſupporting their architraves, of the Dorio 
order, fluted, and wanting in height near half the 
common proportion to the diameter. Within them, 
is one taller, 8 not entire, which probably con- 
tribute 


T H E 
tributed 806 ſuſtain the roof. 
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They are of ſtone, not 
marble, This ruin is believed to be of very remote 
antiquity, and a portion of a fabric ereted not only 
before the Greek city was deſtroyed, but before the 
Doric order had attained to maturity. Perhaps it is 
the ſiryphẽum mentioned by Strabo. Corinth was the 
moſt illuſtrious of all the Greek cities, and grew to 
great power and riches by the commodiouſnefs of its 
fituation. But imprudently inſulting the Roman am- 

baſſadors, it was involved in à war with that nation, 
under the conduct of Mummius, who took and burnt 
the city to the ground. In this conflagration different 
metals running together produced a third, which was 
held in great eſteem, and called æs Corinthium, I. 
was afterwards reſtored by Cæſar to its ancient ſplendor, 
and made a Roman colony, The acrocorinthus or 
citadel was reckoned impregnable: whence, according 
to ſome, the proverb, Non cuiuis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum ; which others explain of the courtezan 


Lais. The inhabitants of Corinth are generally Chriſ-. 


tians, and it is the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop). 

The air here is reputed to be bad in ſummer, and 
in autumn exceedingly unhealthy; but the adjacent 
country abounds with corn, wine, and oil. 

The narroweft part of the iſthmus of Corinth is 


about fix miles over; and here, on a mount called 


Oneius, were celebrated the Iſthmian games every five 
years. The ſtadium, however, is now not viſible; 
but ſome fragments remain of the ancient buildings. 
A few veſtiges may be traced of the wall built by the 
Lacedzmonians croſs the iſthmus from ſea to ſea, to 
ſecure the Peloponneſian peninſula from the incurftons 
of the Athenians. * Attempts to unite the two gulphs 
by cutting acroſs the iſthmus, were ſucceſſively made, 
without effect, by Demetrius, Julius Cæſar, Cali- 
gula, .and Nero, and afterwards by Herodes Atticus, 
a private perſon. 

Olympia, now called REFER is ſituated in 22 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and 37 degrees 30 minutes 
of north latitude, Of this celebrated place hardly 
any veſtiges now remain ; but it will ever be held in 


veneration for its precious æra by the chronologer and 


hiſtorian. Here the games were celebrated the begin- 
ing of every fifth year ; a period of four 7s complete 
being called an olympiad. 

Nemæa is ſituated twenty five miles wah of Corinth, 
famous likewiſe for its games, which were, celebrated 
every third year. 

Lacedæmon, or Sparta, now called Miſitra, is 
ſituate on the weſt fide of the river Eurotas, in 23 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and 36 degrees 45 minutes of 
north latitude. The territory of Laconia, of which 
it was the capital, was much leſs in extent than that 
of Athens, however it might be equal, 'or even ſuperior 
in power. From the conſtitution of this celebrated 
republic, which prohibited every kind of magnificence, 
we cannot expect to meet with any traces of ancient 
buildings, In its flouriſhing ſtate, this place re- 
mained without walls, the bravery of the citizens, as 
Nepos remarks, being inſtead of them, At length, 
however, when the government fell into the hands of 


tyrants, who diſtruſted their defence by arms, a wall 
HE Es | | | 
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excellent properties. 
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was built round it, at firſt light, and in a tumultuary 
manner, but afterwards ſtrengthened by Nabis. 
Forty miles ſouth-eaſt of Miſitra, ſtands Epithrava, 
the ancient Epidaurus. This city had ſeveral temples, 
and in the acropolis or citadel, was a remarkable ſtatue 
of Minerva, At preſent, however, no traces of the 
buildings, except a few fragments, remain; the ſite 
being either ſown with corn, or over-run with buſhes, 
flowering ſhrubs, cedars, and almond-trees, Fire 
miles from Epidaurus was the ſacred grove of /Eſcula- 
pius, in which ſtood the temple of that deity, which 
was always crouded with ſick perſons, Beyond this 
building was the dormitory of the ſuppliants ; and ntar 
it a circular edifice called the Tholus, built by Polycle- 
tus, of white marble. The grove, beſides other temples, 
was adorned with a portico, and a fountain, remarka»le 
for its roof and decorations. The bath of ÆEſculapius 
was one of the benefactions of Antoninus Pius, while 
a Roman ſenator; as was alſo the houſe for the recep- 
tion of pregnant women and dying perſons, who were 
previouſly removed out of the encloſure, to be delivered, 
or to expire in the open air, The remains of thoſe 
buildings are heaps of ſtohes, pieces of brick wall, 
and ſcattered fragments of marble, The ſprings and 
wells by the ruins are now ſuppoſed to poſſeſs many 
To thoſe and a good air, with 
the recreations of the theatre and of the ſtadium, 
joined to the medicinal knowledge of the prieſts, may 
be attributed both the recovery of the fick, and the 
reputation of Æſculapius. Since the god failed, ſome 
| faints have ſucceeded to the buſineſs; and it is not 
uncommon in this country to ſce patients lying in bed 
in the churches, | 
The ſerpents of Epidaurus were ſacred to Æſcvlapius, 
as were the tortoiſes of mount Cithæron to Pan. 
One ſpecies, yellower than common, was peculiar to 
this region, and tame, perhaps from being never moleſted. 
Thoſe reptiles, ſome of which are very large, and 
not venomous, ſtill abound, Of this kind, probably, 
was the huge ſerpent, which, when the Romans in 
a time of public diſtreſs ſent a ſolemn embaſly to the 
Epidaurians, requeſting the paſſage of the god, ſailing 
to the ſhip, coiled itſelf in the ſtern; and being taken 
for Eſculapius, was: carried to Rome in "ou ſolem- 
nity. 5 
Forty miles weſt of Lacedzmon, ſtands Megalopolis, 
ſituated at the foot of a mountain on the river Alpheus. 
This town, once the capital of Arcadia, was built 
under the auſpices of Epaminondas, after the battle 
of Leuctra, many inconſiderable towns being joined 
in one great city, the better to withſtand the Spartans. 
The place is now called Leontari. 5 
Belvidere, ſituated on the river Peneus, the capital 
of the territory of Belvide:e; whence are imported 
thoſe ſmall raiſins which are called by its name. This 
town ſtands on the ſite of the ancient Elis, the place 
of the nativity of the philoſophers Phædo and Pyrrho. 
Modon is ſituated on the ſouth coaſt of the Morea, 
and is defended by one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the 
country. It has a commolious harbour, 1 is a place 
of conſiderable trade. c 
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| 1 nee Greeks. PTS? 


TJAVING Fniſhed "the  hivey of the Grecian 

territories, we ſhall next take a view of the in- 
| habitants, who, notwithſtanding they no longer poſleſs 
the ſpirit of liberty which diſtinguiſhed their illuſtrious 
anceſtors, yet retain the other features of the national 
character, to the almoſt invariable obſervance of the 


manners and cuſtoms of antiquity, The ſame ardor of 


imagination, the ſame vivacity of temper, and turbu= 


lence of diſpoſition, ſo conſpicuous in the Greeks of | - 


| 


old, are diſcernible in thoſe of the preſent time. Even 


the eharge brought againſt the ancient Grecians, of 


being addicted to lying, Gracia mendax, may with 
juſtice be applied to the moderns, The cuſtom con- 
tinues equally familiar of confirming their aſſertions 
with an oath, which is alſo the ſame that was uſed 
by the ancients. - Nothing is more common than to 
hear fathers and mothers ſwear by the lives of their 
children, and their own heads, or by _ of other 
n 8 


In their buildings tl the thodery Greeks obſerve the ſame | 


diſpoſition as the ancients, The men and women have | 


ſeparate] apartments, called andronitis, and Nr 


conitis; of which the latter, for the ſecurity of their 
wives, is always in the interior part of the building. 
There are no chimnies in the Greek houſes. A brazier 
is placed in the middle of the room, that thoſe who 
are not ſufficiently warmed at a diſtance, may more 
conveniently draw near it; and this utenſil, as in 
ancient times, is placed upon a tripod. 5 
Fo defend the face from the heat and ſmoke of 4 
brazier, it is covered with a tendour, or ſquare table; 
over which is a carpet, with a cloth of ſilk, more or 
leſs magnificent, Round this apparatus, ſofas or 
cuſhions” are placed, for the accommodation of the 
company. The tendour is uſed chiefly. by the ladies, 
while engaged at- their embroidery, an employment 
which occupies the greater part of every day during 
the winter, the remainder being "our | in receiving the 
viſits of their friends. q 
The ancient cuſtom of retaining the nurſe who 
foſtered their children, ſtill ſubſiſts' among the beſt 
families in Greece, When ſhe has reared one child, 
the is thenceforward incorporated into the family, and 


bears the name of paramana, a word which hignifies | 


ſecond mother, 

The Greek ladies, conformably to the cuſtom of 
the ancients, preſent the hand to be kiſſed by their 
daughters, their. ſlaves, and other perſons who are 
their inferiors, - The manner in which the girls ſalute 
thoſe of their own ſex and rank, is kiſling the eyes, 
while they mutually take hold of each others ears. 
This cuſtom likewiſe, as appears from Theocritus, is 
very ancient, FASO 

Te Greeks have an enthuſiaſtic paſſion for black 
eyes; and the women ſtill] continue the cuſtom of 
painting the eyebrows, and the hairs of the eye-lids, 
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bitants of Athens. 


of a black colour, which they perform by means of a 
preparation of antimony and gal-nut, 

The women have different modes of dreſſing the 
head, more or leſs ornamented. Sometimes the hair 


| ow: in treſſes on the ſhoulders, at other times it is 


formed into a roll, or negligently tied with flowers, 
In the laſt of thoſe methods, we may recognize the 
practice of the Lacedzmonian ladies, The young 
women of Greece' formerly wore their hair knotted, 
which is alſo the cuſtom at preſent, Almoſt the only 
circumſtance in which the dreſs of the modern Greek 
ladies differs from that of the ancient, is that they no 


longer follow the cuſtom of wearing aigrettes, in their 


hair, becauſe their caps are made to cover their head, 
The veil worn by the Greek ladies is generally of 


muſlin, bordered with gold; and that-of the common 


people, of a coarſer ſort of plain muſlin; but it is 
always white. When a woman prepares to go abroad, 


ſhe puts up her hair, and raiſes her veil; which anſwers 
to the deſcription given by gr of Wan mg 
from her toilet. 


The uſual female dreſs conſiſts of a petticoat, and a 


looſe robe, tied round with a girdle, ſo famous in the 


ancient poets. The latter is generally embroidered, 


and frequently faſtened by a buckle with diamonds or 


emeralds, reſembling that of Venus as deſcribed by 
Homer. On their heads, ſome women wear a mitra 
or ſcarf, of the ſame form which was anciently uſed. 
The dreſs of the men is the ſame with that of the 
Turks, which will be afterwards deſcribed. | 
The laws of hoſpitality, for which the ancient Greeks 
are ſo much famed, are religiouſly obſerved by the 
moderns; and they ftill delight in feaſts, paſtimes, 
public ſpectacles, and luxury. Being prohibited from 
all exterior pomp and ſplendor, they compenſate this 
reſtriction by their magnificence within doors. In the 
houſes of the richeſt men, may be obſerved all the 


taſte, "diſpoſition, and grandeur of the ancient inha- 
The walls are elegantly painted _ 


with vaſes and flowers; the cielings are carved and 


gilt in a ſuperb ſtyle, and ſurrounded with plaiſtered 


cornices of excellent workmanſhip. 
At the marriages of the modern Greeks an epithala- | 


-mium is ſtill performed, and the celebrated torch of 
* Hymen continues to blaze in the proceſſion to the nup- 


tial bed, near which it is afterwards placed, where it 
burns till the whole is conſumed. If by any accident 
it ſhould be exſtinguiſhed, the moſt ominous prefages 
would be drawn; on which account it is watched with 
as much care as the ſacred fire formerly by the veſtals. 
Various other ceremonies attending the marriages of 
the ancient Greeks are likewiſe ſtill practiſed. One 
cuſtom, however, is -peculiar to the moderns, which 
is, that by their religion they are enjoined continence 
the firſt night of marriage. This injunction was for- 


merly eſtabliſhed in ſome other countries of Europe, 


and was introduced at the fourth council of Carthage, 
in the year 398. As the prieſts had the power of diſ- 
penſation, the cuſtom was probably the ſource of 2, 82 


emolument to that order, 


The ſame reſemblance which is FO, "EI 
the nuptial ceremonies of the ancient and modern 
X x Greeks, 


Greeks, ſubſiſts in thoſe of the funeral, and is 3 
in the cuſtom of laſhenting the deceaſed. with all the 
demonſtrations of ſorrow, of waſhing the dead body, 
dreſſing it with flowers, and of the funeral feaſt. 


At their convivial entertainments, the modern Greeks | 
diſcover not only the ancient exceſs, and ſimplicity of 


behaviour, but alſo uſe the feſtal crowns, ſo frequently 
mentioned by the poets, The lyre and guittar are 


Qill their chief muſical inſtruments. by 


In reſpect of the language of the Greeks, notwith= 


ftanding it has ſuffered great corruption from the ig- 
norance of the people, and the uſe of Turkiſh expreſ- 
ſions, yet it preſeryes all the richneſs,and harmony of 
the ancient Greek tongue; with this difference, that 
the yerbs of the moderns are more eaſily conjugated, 

being curtailed of the aoriſts ; and that the uſe of the 
dual number is alſo diſcontinued, The language of 
love appears to be particularly emphatic amongſt thoſe | 
people, and abounds with the warmeſt expreſſions of 


Paſſion, which they lavidh profuſely on their miſtreſſes. 


Significant, however, as is their language, . it is held 


inadequate for diſplaying the vehemence of their amor-, 


ous fire, and the moſt extravagant actions are uſed to 
demonſtrate their paſſion for the fair. 25 
It is the opinion of ſome learned men, that N 
| Greeks deſcended from. Jayan or Ion, the ſon of Japhet, 
and grandſon of Noah, and that from the name of 
Ion, all Greece was anciently called Ionia. - But who- 
ever were the firſt inhabitants, it iw univerſally agreed 
that the chief cities owed their origin to colonies of 
the Egyptians 3 and Phcenicians;- the former of whom 
inſtructed the people i in laws, and e A the latter 
in writing and navigation. bſt- 250 4 

| "The "moſt ancient town in e was Sicyon, | 
built in the year of the world 1915, 2089 before 
Chriſt, and 1313 years before the firſt Olympiad. 


the ſite of Napoli de Romania, and is ſaid to have 
continued a thouſand years. 

The kingdom of Argos commenced in 5 * of 
the world 2148, and 1856 years before Chriſt, in the 
time of Abraham, It was founded by Inachus, and 
ſtood alſo in the north-eaſt part of the Morea, 

. Beſides, the former colonies, _ the Egyptians . ſent 
ſeveral others to Greece in the time of Moſes, We are 
informed i in particular, that Cecrops built twelve towns, | 
which being afterwards united, 

Chriſt, became the city of Athens. | 
About the year 1455 before Chriſt, Cadmus, the 
Phœnician, founded Thebes in Bzotia, . ſituated thirty 
miles nortk-caft of Athens. He is ſaid to have not 


4 only introduced letters, but to have inſtructed the 


natives in the religion of Syria. 

= Danaus, the brother of Seſoſtris- king. of Egypt, 
being accuſed of a conſpiracy againſt his brother, fled 
into Greece, where he obtained the throne of Argos 
in the year of the world 2553, and before the Chriſtian 
ra 1451 Years... 

In the year of the world 2682, 8 a native of 
Phrygia in Aſia Minor, procured the, ſovercignty of 
part of Peloponneſus, and communicated, his name to 
the whole peninſula, which i is now en 6 Qs Morea. 
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It 
ſtood in the north-eaſt part of the Peloponneſus, near 


1556 years before 
| obliged. to furniſh every month one buſhel of flour, 


[Eonopr. 


Troy is ſuppoſed to have been taken by the Greeks 
in the year of the world 2816, and before the Chriſtian 
1184. At this period ends. that part of the Grecian 


| hiſtory which is ſtyled fabulous, 


Lacedæmon, or Sparta, appears to have ied, founded 
about the ſame time as Athens, The firſt king of this 
city was Eurotus, but it was after wards governed by 

the Heraclidæ, or deſcendants of Hercules, the ſon of 


| Jupiter, and Alcmens,-,. Ariſtodapus, the firſt king of 


this race, left his dominions to his two ſons Etictbenes 
| and Procles, in the year of the world 29co, and before 
the Chriſtian, zra 1104.  T hoſe princes during their 
lives reigned, jointly, as did likewiſe their poſterity for 
almoſt nine hundred years, till the death of Cleomenes. 
Lacedæmon has been rendered particularly famous 
by the inſtitutions of Lycurgus its lawgiver. This 
extraordinary perſonage was the ſon of Eunomus, one 
of the two kings of the country, and conducted the 
affairs of government during the minority of his nephew 
Charilaus; to whom, upon coming; of age, he reſigned 
his authority, after making great alterations in the 
conſtitution of the ſtate. He inſtituted twenty=eight 
ſenators, to ſerve as a mutual check both upon the 


kings and people, when either of, them attempted to 


encroach on the privileges of the other, Succecding 
princes. eſtabliſhed ye other magiſtrates, called ephori, 
elected by the people, and Who continued in office 
only one year. Theſe were veſted with a power of 
calling their kings to account, and even of impriſon- 
ing their perſons. f 


By another inſtitution; of Lycurgus, the lands were 


equally divided among the people, with the view of 
aboliſhing every diſtinction, except ſuch as might- be 
acquired by. virtue alone. For the ſame end he alſo 
prevailed on the inhabitants to divide their moveable 
goods and chattels, To baniſh avarice from the 
common wealth, he prohibited the uſe of gold and 
ſilver coin, ordaining that money ſhould be made of 


no other metal but iron; which was ſo heavy that it 


required a cart and oxen to 8 the value of twenty 
pounds ſterling. 
He next aboliſhed all uſeleſs arts, compelling thoſe 


| who profeſſed .them to remove out of the country. 


He alſo obliged the citizens to eat in public, at common 
tables, upon the moſt homely fare. Every table held 
fifteen perſons, - to which none could be admitted with= 
out the conſent of the whole board. Each perſon was 


eight meaſures of wine, five pounds of | cheeſe, two 
pounds and a half of figs, and a ſmall ſum for dreſſing 
their victuals. So indiſpenſible was the duty of at- 
tending at meals, that when king Agis, on returning 
from a ſueceſsful expedition, preſumed to eat with his 
wife in private, he Was fined for this, trapſgreſion of 
the laws. £ 

All: the. male children were - all obliged to eat at 
common tables, where they were -entertained with 
ſerious diſcourſes. upon government, and nothing that 
tended to corrupt their morals was ever permitted in 
converſation. ..An injunRion particularly inculcated 
to the youth at thoſe meetings was ſecreſy. When: any 


of them entered the hall, the eldeſt man in the company 


I . would 
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ever ſuperior in number. 


would ſay to bim, pointing to the oy Dn 
ſpoken here muſt go out there. 

No perſons. were permitted to give their children 
a private education, but all were inſtructed publicly 
in the moral duties and in bodily exerciſes, They 
were taught to deſpiſe all foppery in dreſs, and to 
ſubmit with. patience to pain and fatigue, Such, we 
are told, was their conſtancy, that at a feſtival cele- 
brated in honour. of Diana, the boys would ſuffer 
themſelves! to be OR to death a dn en 
groan. S e b 

The Spartans ſpent great ire of PEPE time in the 
halls, where the uſual ſubjects of converſation were 
the love of their country, and the public good, Beſides 


all mechanic employments they were diſcharged from 


practiſing even agriculture, this buſineſs OY left'en- 
tirely to the helots or ſlaves. d 
They always implored the divine aid on entering 
upon a war, and it was an inviolable law among 
them never to turn their back upon an enemy, hows 


ſuch an act of cowardice, he was condemned by the 
laws to go with the half of his beard ſhaved; and 
beſides being treated with univerſal contempt, he 
might be beaten with ier vis wy W 2 
ee 0 e als * 
The laws of Chris were in dome Audnobes ex- 
ene barbarous. Of this kind were thoſe which 
enjoined the expoſing and taking away the lives of 
ſuch infants as appeared of weakly conſtitutions, or 
were born in any meaſure deformed. Of the ſame 
nature was that, which, under the pretext of inſpiring 
fortitude, ordered their braveſt youths to be whipped 
to death, without having committed any crime. The 


- cruel treatment of the helots was alſo extremely un- 


juſtifiable; nor is leſs cenſure due to the indecent 
cuſtom of ſuffering the women to appear and dance 
naked in the preſence of the men. | 

When Lycurgus had reviewed his laws, Om ex- 
belesen their good effects on the community, his 
next object was to render the obligation of them per- 
manent. For this purpoſe he informed the Spartans 
that there yet remained one point very neceſſary to be 
conſidered, about which he reſolved to conſult the 
oracle of Apollo; requiring them to take an oath, 
that they would inviolably maintain the eſtabliſhed 
form of government until his return. On his arrival 
at Delphos, and enquiring of the oracle, whether the 
laws which he had made were good, and ſufficient to 
render the Spartans happy and virtu6us,' he received 
for anſwer, that nothing was wanting, and that as 
long as the Lacedæmonians obſerved thoſe laws, they 


would be the moſt glorious and happy people in the 


world. Lycurgus having” tranſmitted to Sparta the 
paste of the oracle, voluntarily put an end to his 
life by faſting; an event which he conſidered as of the 


greateſt advantage to the Lacedæmonians, ſince in 
virtue of their oath they would be Weben to a N 


tual obſervance of his laws. 

The firſt king in Attica was Cecrops, the Egyptian, 
who erected the court of areopagus. The members 
of "yy 8 held their ſeſſions in the open air, 


8 


If any perſon bad committed 
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and tried cauſes only in the night, that their attention 
to the pleadings might not be diverted, nor their in- 
clinations biaſſed by the appearance and deportment of 
the pleaders. Amphictyon, the third king, formed 
an alliance between twelve Grecian nations, which 
aſſembled twice à year at Thermopyle, to offer their 
common facrifices, and deliberate on the affairs of the 
ſeveral ſtates, This convention was called the afſembly 
of the AmphiQipons, after the name of oe" een oY 
whom it was introduced, © | e* 

The moſt remarkable reign in this period is. that of 
Egeus, the ſon of Pandion, under which'are placed 
the expedition of the Argonauts, the labours of Her- 
cules, and the wars of Minos, the ſecond 1 of 
Cretez with che Atheniann?s?s? 7s 

The twelve cities built by Ceerops, however, were 
not united till the reign of Theſeus, after which period 
they are known by the name of Athens. On the 
death of Codrus, who devoted himſelf to die for his 
country; the*title of king was aboliſhed by the Athe- 
nians,” and his fon Medon governed the eity under the 
appellation of archon, © At firſt chis dignity was for 
life; but the Atheniaris thinking that the office bore 
too great a reſemblance to the regal power, ordained 
that their archons ſhould be elected every ten years, 
and afterwards changed this regulation for that of an 
annual appointment; the authority of the archons being 
at the ſame time greatiy abridged. Great diſorder, 
however, ſoon proved to be the conſequence of the 
limitations which had been impoſed on the power of 
the chief magiſtrate; to remedy which evil, the people 
put themſelves under the direction of Draco, 4 man 
of integrity, who, in order to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs 
which prevailed, inflited' death as the puniſhimerit of 
every crime, But the ſeverity of this regulation being 
found to defeat its own purpoſe, the people choſe for 
their archon the famous Solon, eſteemed the fitſt of 
the ſeven ſages of Greece, who repealed all the laws 
of his predeceſſor, except that for the puniſhment of 
murder, and made ſeveral other important regulations. 

Solon travelling to the courts of Crœſus and Egypt, 
and returning, after ten years abſence, to Athens, 
found the city in great confuſion, Three factions 
were contending for the ſupreme authority.” At the 
head of one of thoſe Was Piſiſtratus, who at length 
obtained ſovereign power; but who, though uſually 
ſtyled a tyrant,” reigned with great moderation thirty 
He was ſucceeded by bis ſons Hippias and 


year 8. 


| Hipparchus, who, after they had reigned about eighteen 


years, were' depoſed by Hermodius and Ariſtogoton, 
two popular Athenians; and Athens recovered its de- 
mocratical government in the ſame ou breach ie 1 
were expelled from Rome. 

The government of Corinth was firſt eſtabliſhed i in 
the year of the world 2628, and before the Chriſtian | 
epoch 1376. This eity was fubzect to Argos, until 
he was diſpoſſeſſed by Siſy phus, whoſe deſcendants for 
ſome” time enjoyed the regal power, but were depriord 
of this rank by the Heraclidæ, about a hundred and 
ten years after the ſiege of Troy. The government 
was afterwards occupied by the deſcendants of Birctis, | 
under whom it was changed from a monarchy | into an 
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atiſtocratical form, The ſupreme power was now ] 


lodged. in a ſenate, which annually elected out of its 


own body a chief magiſtrate, called prytanis ; but 
' Cypſclus. at laſt, having inſinuated | himſelf into the 


favour of the people, uſurped the ſovereignty of Corinth 
This prince, from the encouragement he gave to 
learning and learned men, was an one of the 


ſages of Greece. 
Macedonia was not originally 1 a part of 


Greece, but of Thrace. The firſt king of this | 


country is ſaid to have been Caranus, who began his [ that proceeded from thoſe embraces, were afterwards 


reign 794 years before Chriſt, in the year of the 
world 3210. 
inconſiderable a people, that ſometimes they put them- 
_ felves under the protection of the Athenians, and at 
others, of the Thebans and Spartans, until at laſt, 
under Philip and Alexander, they not only ſubdued 
all the other ftates of Greece, but vane: an entice 
. conqueſt of the Perſian empire. 

When the Greeks became numerous, VS not 14 
ſent colonies to Aſia Minor, where they founded many 
of the principal cities, but alſo ſent others te Italy 
and Sicily; in the former of which they built Taren- 
tum, and in the latter the city of Syracuſe. 

The firſt war that occurred among the Grecian 
ſtates broke out between the. Lacedzmonians and the 
Argives, about their title to the little country of 
Thyrea, When the two armies were upon the point 


of engaging, it was agreed, in order to ſpare the | 


effuſion of human blood, that their right to the terri- 
tory in diſpute ſhould be decided by a combat of three 
hundred men on each fide. Both parties fought with 
ſuch reſolution, that only three of the combatants ſur- 
vived, viz. two of the Argives, and one of the Lace- | 
dzmonians, 
them, the two Argives returned to Argos, to carry 
the news of the victory, which they apprehended be. 
longed to them, as they were two to one, The Lace- 
dzmonian, however, having remained in the field of 
battle, the victory was alſo claimed by that republic; 


nor could the diſpute be decided till both parties came 


to a general engagement, in which the Argives were 
The next inteſtine war of the Grecian ſtates was be- 


tween the Lacedzmonians and Meſſenians, who were 


ſituated weſtward of Sparta. This war commenced in 
the year 743 before the Chriſtian æra, when Euphaes 
was king of Meſſenia, and Polydorus and Theopompus 
were kings of Sparta, The Lacedzmonians, among 
other injuries, complained that the Meſſenians had 
raviſhed their daughters, when the latter were perform- 
ing their devotions at a temple which ſtood on the 
confines of the two ſtates, The Lacedzmonians lay- 
ing ſiege to the city of Alphea took it by ſtorm, and 
maſſacred all the inhabitants; at the ſame time making 


a vow that they would not lay down their arms, nor 


return to Sparta, till they had ſubdued all the cities of 
the Meſſenians. Two battles were afterwards fought, 
but neither of them proving deciſive, the Meſſenians 


conſulted the oracle at Delphos about the ſucceſs of the 


war, when they were adviſed to appeaſe the wrath of 
the gods by ſacrificing a virgin of the blood royal; 
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The Macedonians. were anciently- ſo 


The darkneſs of the night ſeparating 


[EokorE. 


and for this purpoſe Ariſtomenes, one of their princes, 
offered his own daughter, The Meſſenians were at 
this time ſo formidable, that the Spartans did not think 
fit to attack them again, but continued in arms during 
the ſpace of ſeven years, from à regard to the oath 
which they had taken. Beginning at length to appre- 
hend that the ſtate would ſuffer by their long abſence 
from their wives, they commiſſioned their friends at 
Sparta, who had not taken the oath; to lie with their 
wives, in order to increaſe the breed, The children 


eſteemed infamous, and denominated the Partheniatz. 
Being aſhamed of this opprobrious diſtinction, when 
they grew up, they een themſelves to Tarentum 
in Ital r: 57 5 

The war continuing ren years more, Ariſtomenes, 
king of the Meſſenians, obtained a complete victory, 
and even made priſoner Theopompus the Spartan king, 
whom, with three hundred other captives, he offered 
in ſacrifice to Jupiter of Ithoma; and in a ſhort time 
after this event, killed himſelf on the tomb of his 
daughter, who had been formerly ſacrificed at his own 
deſire, in obedience to the oracle of Delphos. 

The war between thoſe two nations revived after the 
death of the king, and in the end the Meſſenians 
were forced to ſubmit to the Lacedæmonians, who 
obliged them to take an oath that they would become 

their ſubjects, and deliver one half of the produce of 
their lands annually in the market of Sparta. 

The Spartans treating their new ſubjects with great 
| cruelty and inſolence during forty years, the latter 
broke out into rebellion, and were ſucceſsful in ſeveral 
| battles; but when the war- had continued fourteen 
years, they were again obliged to ſubmit. Some that 
Hed tranſported themſelves to Sicily, where they built 
the city of Meſſina; but thoſe who remained behind 
were reduced to the n. of bee © or laves to 

the Spartans. 

In the year 470 before the Chrifian ended there 

happened in Laeonia a great earthquake, which de- 
ſtroyed many towns, and threw the whole country 
into great conſternation. The helots. taking advantage 
of the diſorder in which their maſters were involved, 
broke out into rebellion, in the hope of regaining their 
freedom. By the late acceſſion of the Meſſenians their 
party became ſo formidable, that the Spartans applied 
for aſſiſtance to the people of Athens, who ordered for 
this purpoſe four thouſand of their troops, commanded 
by the celebrated Cimon. When theſe auxiliaries ap- 
proached Lacedæmon, however, ſome of the Spartans 
ſuggeſting that the Athenians deſigned to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the city, they refuſed their aſſiſtance, 
and would not permit them to join the Lacedzmenian 
army. The Athenians were ſo exaſperated at this un- 
provoked outrage, that they took ſeveral cities which 


| depended on Sparta, at the ſame time receiving the 


helots under their proteRion, and declaring themſelves 
perpetual enemies to the Lacedemonian republic.” 


except Argos, which ſtood neuter; and out of Pelopon- 
neſus, Megara, Locris, Bzotia, Phocis, Ambracia, 
Leucadia, aad e likewiſe the port of Lace- 


dæ mon. 


All the ſtates of 'Peleponneſus declared for Sparta, 
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dzmon, The allies of the Athenians were Platea, 
the Meſſenians of NaupaQus, the greater part of the 
Acarnanians, the Cyclades, and moſt of the iſlands 
in the Egean Sea; with ſeveral cities of Thrace, and 
of Aſia Minor, The Lacedzmonians being joined 
by their allies, marched into Attica with an army of 
ſixty thouſand men, and inveſted Athens, But Pe- 
ricles, who commanded in the city, having previouſly 
deprived the enemy of the means of ſubſiſtence, either 
by deſtroying or ſecuring all the proviſions in the 
country; and the Jatter being likewiſe informed that 
the Athenian fleet was making deſcents in Pelopon- 
neſus, they abandoned the ſiege, and returned with 
precipitation to their own territories, 

. Next year the Spartans and their allies again afſem= 
bled their forces, and marched into Attica, where the 
Athenians, as formerly, continued to act on the de- 
fenſive. A terrible plague, however, which ravaged 
almoſt the whole continent of Aſia, breaking out in 
the city, great numbers of the inhabitants were de- 
ſtroyed. In this miſerable condition, they were re- 
duced to make offers of peace to the invaders upon 
very diſadvantageous terms, but which were not ac- 
cepted by the latter. 

Mean time the Spartans, finding their country per- 
petually harraſſed by the Athenian fleet, and having 
neither a ſufficient force to guard their coaſts, nor 
money to pay their troops, ſent an embaſly to Darius 
king of Perſia, to propoſe an alliance with him, and 
requeſt his aſſiſtance. The ambaſſadors, however, 


were made priſoners on their route, and being ſent to | 


Athens were put to death in an ignominious manner, 
to retaliate a. ſimilar inſult which had been recently 
offered by the Lacedzmonians, 


Never was any war carried on with greater barbarity | 


than that which ſubſiſted at this time between the 
Grecian ſtates. The inhabitants of Leſbos being 
about to enter into an alliance with Sparta, the Athe- 
nians ſent a fleet to ſubdue the iſland, which after 
they had effected, they maſſacred in cold blood all 
that had expreſſed their approbation of that alliance, 
The Spartans, on the other hand, put all the Platzans 
to the ſword, after they had ſurrendered at diſcretion, 
During the firſt ſeven years of the war hoſtilities were 
exerciſed chiefly in mutual depredation; but in the 
tenth year, each of the parties being wearied with 
thoſe incurſions, they concluded a peace for fifty years, 
which continued, however, but a very little time, 

A rupture happening in Sicily between the Greeks 
who were allies to the Athenians, and the Syracuſians 
who were a colony of the Corinthians, allies of the 
Spartans; the celebrated Alcibiades perfuaded the 
Athenians to enter into a war againſt Syracuſe, in which 
proving unſucceſsful, he was condemned by his country- 
men to die, but made his eſcape to Sparta. Here he 


was for ſome time entruſted with the command of the 


Lacedæmonian troops, in which character he acquitted 
himſelf with applauſe; but not being acceptable to 
ſome of the leading men, and diſcovering that a deſign 
was formed againſt his liſe, he removed to the court 
of Tiſſaphernes, viceroy to the king of Perſia in Aſia 
Minor. FT 
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The Athenian fleet and army that were employed 


in the ſiege of Syracuſe being entirely defeated, their 
two generals, Lycias and Demoſthenes, were made 
priſoners, and put to death by the enemy. On re- 
ceiving the news of this diſaſter, moſt of the allies of 
Athens in Greece immediately deſerted them, and 
entered into an alliance with Sparta; particularly the 
iſlands in the Egean Sea. By this important ac- 
ceſſion of the maritime ſtates, the Spartan fleet, 
which had hitherto been very inconſiderable, became 
equal to that of the Athenians, whoſe ſtrength was 
much exhauſted by ſome battles in which they had 


lately been defeated. At this criſis, the Athenians 


imputing all their diſaſters to the want of a good 
general, invited Alcibiades into their ſervice again, 
who accepting the offer, gained ſeveral victories over 
the Spartans ; but being unſucceſsful in one engage 
ment at ſea, the Athenians condemned him a ſecond 
time; upon which he retired into Thrace, where he 
had previouſly ſecured an aſylum, «._ 

Fortune ſeemed to abandon the Athenians with the 
loſs of their general: for the viceroy of Afia Minor 


aſſiſting the Spartans with a ſtrong naval armament, 


Lyſander their admiral obtained a complete victory over 
the Athenian fleet, and blocked up the capital by ſea ; 
while Agis king of Sparta beſieging it on the land 
ſide; compelled the city to ſurrender, almoſt at diſere- 
tion, after the war had continued twenty-ſeven years, 
The victorious general putting a ſtrong garriſon into 


the caſtle, appointed for the government of the city 


thirty archons, who, on account of their oppreſſion, 


| Were denominated tyrants by the Athenians, All the 


Grecian cities that were before ſubject to Athens, 
were reſtored to their liberty, and had no longer any 
dependence on that republic. 

After this conqueſt, Lyſander ſent to Sparta all the 
rich plunder and treaſure that he had acquired, which 
is ſuppoſed to have not a little contributed to the ruin 
of that ſtate, This fatal conſequence was apprehended 


by ſome of the wiſeſt men among them, and to prevent 


it as much as poſſible, they made a law, that none but 
iron money ſhould paſs in trade; and that all the gold 
and ſilver ſhould be depoſited in the public treaſury, to 
be uſed only when the exigence of the nation required, 

The Lacedzmonians had no ſooner reduced Athens, 
than they began to tyrannize over the other Grecian 
ſtates, not only opprefling thoſe that had been their 


| enemies, but even their moſt conſiderable allies. At- 


tacking the Bæotians unexpectedly, they put a ſtrong 


garriſon into their capital city of Thebes, and governed 


the inhabitants in the moſt arbitrary manner. Having 
expelled ſome of the Theban magiſtrates, the citizens 
were ſo much alarmed that four hundred of the principal 
of them fled to Athens. There the malecontents of 
both cities entered into a conſpiracy to expel the 
Lacedzmonians, and recover their liberties, The chief 
of this aſſociation were the celebrated Epaminondas 


and Pelopidas. Twelve of the conſpirators going in 


diſguiſe to Thebes, found means to ſurpriſe Leontides 
and Archias, the Spartan generals, when they were 
intoxicated with wine, and killed them. Immediately 
inviting the aſſiſtance of all that loved their country, 
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the deſertion became ſo general both in Thebes and 
Athens, that the garriſons in each were corapelled to 
ſurrender, and the inhabitants of the two cities reſumed 
their anciefit form of government. 

The Thebans, ſome time after, under the command 
of Epaminondas and Pelopidas, engaged the Spartans 
in a pitched battle at LeuQra, and obtained a com- 
plete victory. Another battle was afterwards fought 
between the armies at Mantinea; but the two Theban 
generals being killed by the enemy, the glory of this 
republic was extinguiſhed with them. 

Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, enjoyed thus in their 
turns the ſovereignty of the Grecian ſtates, till at 
length they were all ſubdued by the ſuperior power of 
Macedon, which before the reign of Philip had been 
only an inconſiderable kingdom, Two circumſtances 
in particular contributed to raiſe this politic prince to 
the grandeur which he attained, The one was a ſilver 
mine diſcovered in his own territories; and the other, 
the diviſions that he found or created among the cities 
of Greece. By the firſt of thoſe he was not only 


enabled to purchaſe the leading men in moſt of the 


republics, but to ſupport ſuch an army as might be 


ſufficient for effectuating the purpoſe he had in view. 
His policy, however, led him to proceed with caution 


in his deſign. In the ſacred war, in which almoſt all 
Greece was engaged, he avoided taking a part openly 
on either ſide, but fomented the diviſions of the oppo- 
ſite parties, as the ſureſt way to exhauſt their ſtrength, 
and facilitate the conqueſt he intended, 

The ſacred war was occaſioned by the people who 
inhabited the country in the neighbourhood of Delphos, 
ploughing up ſome lands which belonged to the temple 
of Apollo. This action being conſidered as ſacrilege 
by the votaries of that deity, the offenders were ſum- 
moned before the court of Amphictyons, which con- 
ſiſted of repreſentatives from every ſtate in Greece. 
The cauſe being heard before this tribunal, the Pho- 
cians, who were the delinquents, were condemned to 
pay a large fine; but they inſiſting that the ſovereignty 
of Delphos belonged to them, refuſed to ſubmit, and 
immediately had recourſe to arms; engaging on their 
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fide the Lacedzmonians, and ſeveral other Grecian ſtates, 


When the ſeveral ſtates had been conſiderably wea- 
kened in this war, Philip began to invade their terri- 
tories ; at which being alarmed, the wiſeſt among them 
were of opinion, that the moſt prudent ſtep was to 
make peace among themſelves, and prepare to oppoſe 
his invaſions. This meaſure Demoſthenes recom- 
mended with great warmth to the Athenians; but they 
yielded not to his advice in time to adopt it with 
ſucceſs. 

Philip at length entering into an open war with the 
Athenians and their allies, obtained over them, at 
Cheronea, a complete victory, which put an end to 
the liberties of Greece, They ſubmitted to acknow- 
ledge him generaliſſimo of all their forces againſt Perſia, 
but while he was preparing for this expedition, he 
was aſſaſſinated by Pauſapias, a young nobleman of his 


guards, 
His ſon Alexander ſucceeded to the throne at the age 


of twenty years, The firſt object of this young prince | 


of the whole, 


[Evrops. 


| was ; to reduce ſuch of the Grecian ſtates as had revolted, 
particularly Thebes, which he entirely demoliſhed, 
Aſſembling afterwards a body of forces, conſiſting of 
hve thouſand horſe, and thirty thouſand foot, he paſled 
over the Helleſpont into Aſia, But his conqueſts in 
the Eaſt having been related in treating of Perſia, the 
reader is referred to the account delivered in that 
hiſtory. | 

After the death of. A his captains divided 
his dominions among themſelves. Antipater, as guardian 
to Arideus, the natural brother of the late king, took 
upon him the regency of Macedon ; and Alexander's 
widow, Roxana, being afterwards delivered of a ſoy, 
the ſeveral generals pretended to govern their reſpeRtive 
territories only in quality of regents, until the two 
young princes ſhould come of age, Theſe, however, 
being both murdered, and Antipater dying ſoon after, 
his ſon Caſſander aſſumed the title of king, claiming 
not only the kingdom of Macedon, but the ſovereignty 
of all Greece, This country being afterwards divided 
among many other princes and ſtates, who were per- 
petually at war with each other, the Romans, under 


Fe of aſſiſting their allies, and procuring the 


iberty of ſome of the Grecian ſtates, having ſent hither 
a conſiderable force, they at length made a conqueſt 
and reduced all Greece to the form of a 
Roman province. In this ſtate it continued till the 
diviſion of the Roman territories, when it was com- 
prehended in the eaſtern empire, till this was ſubducd 


by the Turks. 


JJ 


| Of the Greek church in the Turkiſh empire. 


OST of the Chriſtians in Turky are of the 
Greek church, who are more numerous than 
the Mahometans in ſeveral parts of the empire. They 
are governed in ſpirituals by four patriarchs, viz. 
thoſe of Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jeruſalem; to each of whom a particular juriſdiction 
is allotted, Within the province of Conſtantinople 
are included Afia Minor, Greece, and the more 
northerly Turkiſh dominions, with the iſſands of the 
Archipelago, That of Alexandria contains Egypt, 
Lybia, and part of Arabia, The patriarch of Antioch 
has the ſuperiority of Syria, Meſopotamia, Ifauria, 
and Cilicia, And the patriarch of Jeruſalem preſides 
over Paleſtine, and part of Arabia. The Armenians, 
Maronites, and other ſects of Chriſtians in Turky 
have alſo their reſpeRive patriarchs; and the pope ap- 
points a titular patriarch at Conſtantinople, as weit 
as a biſhop, In general, however, the Greeks and 
eaſtern Chriſtians have an inveterate prejudice againſt 
thoſe of the Romiſh church, while on the other hand 
the latter treat them as infidels, and are continually 
inciting the Turks to oppreſs and deſtroy them. 

The Greek churches obſerve four Lents every year; 
the firſt is coincident with ours, and continues forty- 
eight days: the ſecond begins the fifteenth of Novem- 
ber, and continues forty days: the third is obſerved 


in honour of the Virgin Mary, beginning on the firſt 
of 
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faſt begins on the Monday after Whitſunday, and 
continues to, the twenty-ninth. of June. Beſides all 
thoſe, which are obſerved with great ſtrictneſs, they 
have weekly faſts on Wedneſday and Friday; and they 
faſt on the eves of Epiphany, Pentecoſt, and ſeveral 
other great holidays. 

They baptize their children at the age of eight or 
ten days, dipping them three times. in water, which, 
if the weather be. cold, is always warmed, hh. 
afcerwards anoint the child. with conſecrated. oil, 
compoſition made of caſſia, myrrh, ſtorax, and a va- 
riety of other drugs, mixt with wine and oil, which 
is uſually kept in alabaſter boxes, and diſtributed by 
the biſhop. | 1 

The celebration of the eucharif is tat by 

the prieſts with great ceremony, Beſides being regu- 
Jarly given in the churches four times in the year, this 
ſacrament is adminiſtered to infants that have been 
chriſtened, when, on account of weakneſs or any diſ- 
eaſe, they ſeem to be in a dangerous ſituation, Before 
the return of thoſe ſtated periods adults are obliged to 
confeſs themſelves to the prieſts; but it is not required 
that they be extremely particular in this exerciſe, as 
abſolution is obtained upon eaſy terms, They how- 
ever eſteem a perſon in a very dangerous ſtate, who 
dies unabſolved; and if, at the time of death, he lay 
under the ſentence of excommunication, his body is 
ſuppoſed to remain undiſſoluble, and to ſuffer great 
pain in the grave, until the cenſure of the church be 
removed. In the doctrine of penance, likewiſe, thoſe 
of the Greek church coincide in opinion with the 
Roman Catholics, and ſome of them alſo in reſpect of 
tranſubſtantiation; but the latter is maintained only 
by ſuch as have been educated in the Italian ſemi- 
naries, or learnt it from the Roman miſſionaries. 

When a perſon amongſt them is ſick, he is anointed 
with oil by the prieſts, of whom three is the ſmalleſt 
number allowed to perform this ceremony, They 
anoint even the fick man's houſe with ſacred oil, 
making the ſign of the croſs on the doors and door- 
poſts. 

Second marriages are not REO by the Greeks, 
and third and fourth marriages are eſteemed wicked, 

The age at which the parties can contract is fourteen 
on the ſide of the man, and thirteen on that of the 
woman; but the marriage is void, unleſs ratified by 
the conſent of the parents or guardians, Like the 
papiſts, they prohibit marriage with ſpiritual relations : 
a man therefore is prohibited from marrying the 
daughter or ſiſter of his godfather, or any other thar 
is nearly related to him.. A divorce' is eaſily obtained 
among them ; for if it be refuſed, the men make no 
ſcruple of maintaining a criminal correſpondence with 
other women, 

The only creed they repeat is the Nicene, They 
cenſure- the worſhip of images, but adore pictures in 
their churches, before which, and at the holy table, 
they burn incenſe. With this likewiſe the people are 
frequently perfumed; and they univerſally abſtain from 
blood, 
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Their churches, like ours, ſtand eaſt = weth: and 
are divided into three parts. The weſt end is allotted 
to the women, who are ſeparated by a lattice, through 
which they can ſee without being perceived. The 
middle of the church is 'occupied by the laymen, and 
the eaſt end by the clergy. In their churches they 
neither fit nor knee], but when fatigued with ſtanding, 
they are permitted the uſe of crutches, 

At the election of a patriarch a great ſum is always 


demanded of him by the grand ſeignior, without whoſe 


confirmation, or that of the grand vizier, he cannot 


enter upon his office. Beſides this, and large douceurs 


expected by the ſultana and court favourites, he is 
obliged to pay an annual tribute, for the raiſing of 
which he impoſes a tax on the biſhops and inferior 
clergy. Every prieſt pays him a year's profit of his 
living, on his entrance upon it. He alſo reaps emo= 
lument by marriage licences and diſpenſations, as well 
as by perquiſites in all civil cauſes, in which he is 
the only judge, His revenue, at a moderate compu- 
tation, may amount to thirty or forty thouſand: crowns 
a year; but the greater part of this ſum is extorted 
from him by the Turkiſh officers, who alſo levy on 


every Chriſtian a poll tax, in conſideration of the re- 


ligious liberty which they are permitted to enjoy. 
The revenues of the prieſts are very ſmall, ten 
pounds a year being eſteemed: a good living; and out 
of this an annual ſum is regularly paid to the biſhop. 
They are not allowed to exerciſe any ſecular employ= 
ment, and are diſtinguiſhed from the laity-by a black 
caſſoc, and a cap of the ſame colour, in the form of 
the crown of a hat. Notwithſtanding their poverty 
they are held in great veneration by the people, who 
always behave towards them with marks of the higheſt 
reſpect, | 


CH 4-348, : 
Of the Turkiſh iſlands. 


AVING traverſed the continent of the Turkiſh 
empire, we proceed to the deſcription. of its 
iſlands, which are uſually ranked either in Europe or 
Aſia, according to their proximity to the coaſts of 
thoſe great diviſions of the globe. We ſhall begin 
with Cyprus, as being the moſt eaſterly, 
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Cyprus is ſituate between 32 and 35 degrees of eaſt 


longitude, and between 34 and 36 degrees of north 


latitude, ſixty miles ſouth of the coaſt of Caramania or 
Cilicia, and thirty miles weſt of that of Syria, It is 
about a hundred and fifty miles long, and ſeventy broad. 

Here is one of.thoſe mountains called Olympus, but 
in the whole iſland there are no ſprings or rivers, ex- 
cept ſuch as the rains produce; which happening to 
be deficient thirty years ſucceſlively, in the reign of 


Conſtantine the Great, the inhabitants were obliged 


to abandon the place for ſome time. The uſual pro- 
duce of the iſland is corn, wine, oil, wool, cotton, 
ſalt, 
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ſalt,, and, ſome filk, with plenty of fleſh, fiſh, and 
fowl. The merchants of Europe and Aſia frequently 
reſorting hither, Cyprus enjoys a briſk trade, but it 


has ſo much declined in fertility and populouſneſs ſince 
it came into the hands of the Turks, that half the 


lands at preſent lie uncultivated. 


This iſland was firſt peopled from Syria, and divided 
into ſeveral petty ſtates; but Amaſis, king of Egypt, 
reducing the whole, rendered it a province of that 
country. Many of the maritime parts, however, were 
afterwards ſeparately occupied by the Pheenicians and 


| 


Greeks, the Jatter of whom built Salamis; and the 


iſland being again divided into ſeveral governments, it 
was made tributary by Cyrus to the crown of Perſia; 


but the inhabitants revolting under Darius, they joined 


the army of Alexander, and were of great ſervice to 
that prince at the ſiege of Tyre. Some years after 
the ſovereignty of the iſland was reſumed by the 
king of Egypt, and remained in the poſſeſſion of the 
Ptolemies, till it was ſubdued by the Romans. From 
this time Cyprus became a Roman province, and, 
with the Aſiatic provinces, fell to the ſhare of the 
emperor of Conſtantinople. About the year 641, in 
the reign of the ſecond Conſtans, it was taken by the 
Saracens, but afterwards recovered, and remained in 
the poſſeſſion of the eaſtern emperor till the year 1107, 
when Richard I. king of England, being denied water 


here, he was ſo exaſperated, that he landed his forces, 


and ſubduing the iſland, ſold it to the Templars, It 
continued henceforth in the family of Guy Luſignan, 
the titular king of Jeruſalem, until the year 1423, 
when it was invaded and rendered tributary by the 
ſultan of Egypt. In this ſtate it remained during 
fifty years, at which time it was transferred to the 
Venetians by the will of John, the laſt king of the 
iſland, who paid the tribute of forty thouſand crowns 
to the ſultan of Egypt. Selimus, emperor of the 


Turks, however, invaded the iſland in 1570, and his 
ſucceſſors have ever ſince remained in the poſſeſſion 


of it. 
The chief towns are, I. Nicaſfia, the capital, and 


the ſeat of the beglerbeg or viceroy, It is ſituated in 
the middle of the iſland, and is about three miles in 
circumference. 2. Famaguſta, the ancient Salamis, 
a port-town towards the eaſt end of the iſland, almoſt 
oppoſite to Tripoli in Syria, 3. Baffo, the ancient 
Paphos, ſituated at the weft end of the iſland. 4. Se- 
renes, on the north ſide, 5. Salines, on the ſouth, 
6. Lymiſſa or Amathus, ſituated likewiſe on the ſouth 
coaſt, and reckoned the beſt port in the iſland, 
The ancient female inhabitants of Cyprus are re- 
preſented as proſtitutes, and are ſaid to have offered 


themſelves to all ſtrangers who viſited their coaſts; 


which perhaps was the reaſon of the ifland being dedi- 
cated to Venus. No veſtiges remain of the temple 


of Paphos, neither is any thing to be ſeen of the 


myrtle grove of Idalium, which once covered the pro- 


montory on the eaſt fide of the iſland, now called 


Capo di Griego. 
The Chriſtian inhabitants of this iſland are generally 


Greeks or Armenians, of whom the former have ti]! 


an archbiſhop in the city of Nicaria. 
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its erection. 


huge ſtatue, the work of Chares the Lindian, and 


[Eukopx. 


R H OD Es. 


The iland of Rhodes is ſituate in 28 degrees of eaſt 
longitude, and between 36 and 37 degrees of north 
latitude, twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Aſia Minor, It 
is about fifty miles long, and twenty-five broad, 
This iſland, anciently ſacred to the ſun, had the 
names of Ophinſa, Aſteria, and Erithrea, and is ſaid 
to have obtained that of Rhodes, from the plenty of 
roſes which it produces, The climate is temperate 
and agreeable, and the ſoil abounds with fruit_and 
wine, but yields not a ſufficient quantity of corn for 
the uſe of the inhabitants, who therefore ſupply them- 
ſelves with this article from the neighbouring conti- 
nent. 

The city of Rhodes, which i is the capital, is ſituated 
on the north-eaſt coaſt of the iſland, and furniſhed 
with a commodious harbour. It is about three miles 
in compaſs; the ſtreets are wide, ſtraight, and well 
paved, and in the middle of the largeſt is a row of 
white marble ſtones from the one end to the other, 
The houſes are built of hard ſtone, and the markets 
well ſupplied with all neceſſaries, which are ſold at an 
eaſy rate, This city, once one of the moſt flouriſhing 
in Aſia, was granted by Emanuel, emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, to the knights Hoſpitallers of St. John, 
after their expulſion from the Holy Land; and in the 
year 1444, they defended it gallantly againſt the ſultan 
of Egypt. In 1480, they held out a fiege of three 
months, undertaken by Mahomet II. but in 1522, 
the iſland was ſubdued by Soliman II. after a moſt 
obſtinate defence by the knights, under the conduct 
of their great maſter, Adam, The place is defended 
by three walls, and the ſame number of moats, which 
render it one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the grand 
ſeignior's dominions ; and hither he uſually ſends 
priſoners of ſtate, ſuch as the chams of Tartary, and 
hoſpodars of Walachia and Moldavia, when he ſuſpects 
their fidelity. The inhabitants conſiſt of Turks, Jews, 
and Chriſtians, but the latter are not ſuffered to re- 
main within the walls in the night-time. 

At the mouth of the harbour of Rhodes, which is 
fifty fathoms wide, ſtood the famous Coloſſus of braſs, 
eſteemed one of the wonders of the world, This 


ſcholar of Lyſippus, was ſeventy cubits in height: 
a foot was placed on each fide of the harbour, ſo that 
ſhips paſſed between its legs. This celebrated image 
was overthrown by an earthquake fifty. fix years after 


The Rhodians were the naval power next in conſider- 
ation to the Phœnicians and Carthaginians, They held 
out long againſt the Greeks, but at laſt became their 
aſſociates, till ſoliciting protection againſt the Macedo- 
nians, they ſubmitted to receive a Roman governor. 
From this time the city of Rhodes was reckoned the 
greateſt nurſery for learning in the eaſtern part of the 
world, Here Cæſar ſtudied, and hither likewiſe 
Tiberius pretended to retire for the ſame purpoſe. 
Upon the diviſion of the Roman empire, this iſland 
fell to the ſhare of the eaſtern emperor, In the year 

| 1124, 


Tuxkv.] 


by the emperor of the Eaſt, in 1227. About fifty- 
fix years afterwards it was taken by the knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, who bravely defended it during 
1 ſpace of two hundred years, 
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and 36 of north latitude, twenty miles ſouth- weſt of 
Rhodes, This is the ancient Carpathus, whence 
aroſe the proverb, Carpathius leporem, denoting an 
inconſiderate action which proves hartful; hares, 
which were brought into the iſtand having cutiplie 
fo Fat as to o deſtroy all the corn. 


CAND 1. A. 
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Candia, the ancient Crete, is ſituate between 23 
and 27 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between 35 and 
36 degrees of north latitude, Je is about two hundred 
miles in length, and fifty in breadth. 
no conſiderable river, but many little rivulets, of which 
Lethe is one of the largeſt, The higheſt of the 
mountains is the celebrated mount Ida, which occupies 
the middle of the iſland; the nurſing-place of Jupiter, 
and where his tomb was viſited in the time of Varro. 
Notwithſtanding the fine deſcriptions of it in the an- 
cient poets, it is only a huge barren _ deſtitute of 
trees and herbage. 


and fertile, abounding with corn, oil, wine, and fruits 
of various kinds, The chief commodities are, muſ- 
- Fade wine, malmſey, ſugar, ſugar- candy, honey, wax, 
gum, olives, &c. 


Crete had once a hundred cities; and wits therfote 


called Hecatompolis. At preſent; however, there ate 
only three or four, and thoſe not conſiderable; but 
there is a number of villages, and the country is well 
inhabited. The common language of the natives is 
the modern Greek and Tutkiſh; but moſt of the better 
ſort ſpeak Italian, which has been introduced by the 
Venetians, who were long in poſſeſſion of the iſland. | 
The eftabliſhed religion is the Mahometan, though 
the Chriſtian is tolerated, as in fre parts of the 
"Turkiſh empire. 
Tue earlieſt accounts of this iſland are involved in 
poetical fiction, and the myſteries of the heathen my- 
thology. So. far as we can carry our reſearches into 
the events of thoſe remote times, it appears that Crete 
was anciently governed by a king of the name of Saturn, 
who was dethroned and expelled the country by his 
| ſon Jupiter, a profligate prince, but to whom, after 
| bis death, the people paid divine honours; and this 
ſuperſtition gradually diffuſing itſelf, he became in 
time che principal god of the whole heathen world. 
One of the moſt memorable occurrences mentioned 
in the fabulous period of the Cretan hiſtory, is the 
amour of Paſiphat, the wife of Minos king of the 
"iſland, who was the ſon of Jupiter by Europa, Paſi- 
phat, notwithſtanding ſhe had ſeveral children by her 
Huſband, having an 5 with one of ble Cs 
— 16. 


Scarpanto is ſituate in 27 degrees of eaſt longitude; 


EN ERA LE TRAVELLER. 
1124. it way taken by the Venetians, but recovered | 


| 


There is here | 


© The air of this iſland is temperate; and the foil rich 


| 


ears, he threw itito priſon Dædalus, a perſon who had 
been acceſſary to tlie amour, The latter, however; 
made his eſcape, and by the means of fails which he 
had invented, out - ſtripping all the boats tliat wete ſent 


| to bring him back, he arrived in Sicily ; but his fort 


Icarus, not being ſufficiently acquainted with the 
management of his veſſel; was caſt away. 

This Dædalus appears to have been ati ingenious 
man, and the author of ſeveral curious inventions. 
One of thoſe was a labyrinth, into which, whoevet 


ſhut up the Athenian youths whom he required to be 
ſent to him every year, and put thetfi to death; till 


| Theſeus, by the afiftance of Ariadne, Minos's daugh- 


ter, found his way out of the labyrinth, after killing 


Athenians. 


After the extin&ion of the regal power, the Ge 
formed themſelves into a republic, till Q. Metellus 
conquering the iſland, made it a province of the Roman 
empire. It continued under the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople, till about the year 823, when the Saracens 
ſurpriſed and took it, and built the city Candia, 
which in time gave name to the iſland; Being 
retaken by the emperot Nicephorus Phocas, Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders, and afterwards emperor, gave it to 
| Boniface, marquis of Montſerrat; who fold it to the 
| Venetians for à great ſum of money, The latter held 
it above four hundred years, when after a brave defence, 
it was taken ftoih them dy the Turks, in the year 1669. 


DELOS 


"IM the center of che illands of cali 35 
ſituate in 25 degrees 50 minutes eaſt longitude, 3p 
37 degrees 26 minutes north latitude, There are two 


the largeſt of which is alſo known by the appellation 
of, Rhenia, They are ſeparated from tach other by 
a chatinel about five hundred paces Broad: The 
ſmaller Delos is of an oval figure; about fix tniles in 
eircumference; and the other eighteen, The former 
of thoſe iſlands was much celebrated in ahcietit times, 
| as being the birthplace of Apollo and Diana; in 
honour of whom public feſtivals were inffituted, to 
which all the neighbouring iſlands ſent hither prieſts, 
ſacrifices, and choirs of virgins. The number of the 
Cyclades, which contributed to thoſe ſolemnities was 
at firſt only twelve, but they were aftetwards joined 


proceſs of time by the inhabitants of Greece, and the 
countries northward of it. Upon the deſtruction of 
Corinth by the Romans, the wealth and trade of that 


to this iſland, not only on account of the goodneſs of 
its ports, and the convenience of its ſituation between 


and exemption from cuſtoms and impoſitions. : 
According to the poets, Delos was once a 
iſland. Thucydides informs a that no dog E 
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of 
| whoſe name anſwered to a batt was with chiid by 
this gallant; when the affair coming to the king's 


entered far, was loft as in a wilderneſs. Here Minos 


thoſe who Had been Oye to ſacrifice the young 


iſlands of this name; called in the plural number Zdeli; 


by almoſt all the iſlands in the Egean Sea, and in 


city were removed hither ; the merchants being invited 


| Europe and Aſia, but chiefly becaule of its itnmunities,; 
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loves to be on the iſland, nor a dead body buried in their papa or prieſts ;, ang there i is owe A nunnery, 


it. The Problima Deliacum was famous among the 
ancient geometricians, It conſiſted, in doubling the 
altar of Apollo i in Delos, which was a perfect cube; 


and was propoſed to the people of Delos, for a ſolution, 


on conſu ting the oracle how they might be freed from 
a plague with which. they were infeſted, 

There are ſtill upon this iſland vaſt heaps of marble 
ruins, ſome of which belonged to the temple of Apollo, 
as appears by the trunk of his ſtatue found amongſt 


them. This ſtatue was four times larger than the 


life; for the ſhoulders were fix foot broad, and the 
reſt of the body proportionable. 
round bis ſhoulders are yet to be ſeen, with marks in 
each curl, where it is probable that jewels have been 
ſet. His girdle alſo ſeems to have been richly adorned, 
and on the left ſhoulder he, wore a light mantle, 


On the fides of the hills, are ſeveral landing-places,. 
admirably beautified with porticoes and other ſtruQures, | 


as appears from the multitude of pillars, pedeſtals, and 


architraves, with many fragments of excellent marble, | 


ranging ſtrait and parallel to each other. 

In the Greater Delos alſo are many magnificent ruins, 
among which are upwards of fix ſcore of altars. Moſt 
of them are cylindrical, adorned. with feſtoons, inter- 
woven with the heads of oxen or rams. They are uſually 
about three foot and a balf in height, and three foot 
in diameter. On one of them, below the feſtoons, is 
repreſented a bunch of grapes, whence this altar is 
ſuppoſed to have been dedicated to Bacchus, The 
mountains here, which are not very high, afford ex- 

cellent paſturage, and the valleys, if cultivated, would 
produce corn and wine; but this iſland, as well as 
the other Delos, is perfectly deſerted, except by the 
ſhepherds whom the people of Mycone ſend hither to 
attend their herds and flocks, | 


u Y c ONE. 


The iſland of Mycone is ſituate in 25 degrees 
6 minutes of caſt longitude, and in 37 of north lati- 
tude, three miles north=caſt of the Leſs Delos. It i is 
about thirty miles in circumference, containing very 
little wood, and hardly a well in the whole country, 
The ſoil produces corn, wine, and figs, with a few 
olives. It is computed that there are about five 
hundred ſca-faring men on the iſland, who have many 
of them the reputation of being rovers. The town of 


Mycone is ſuppoſed to contain three thouſand inhas | 


bitants. Hither the rovers uſually bring their plun- 
der, and here they keep their wires and children. The 
women in general have a greater reputation for beauty 
than chaſtity, and their cloaths reach no farther down 
than a little below their knees, | 

The inhabitants of this iſland are moſt of them 
Chriſtians of the Greek church, and have magiſtrates 
of their own religion; but a Turkiſh officer comes an- 
nually to colle& the taxes which they pay to the Porte. 
Sometimes they are alſo viſited by a cadi, who holds 
court for determining ſuch controverſies as may be 
appealed from the magiſtrates. ＋ he illand contains 
10 leſ⸗ thaw fifty Greek churches, which. have each 
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with ſonie monaſteries. 
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Naxos, or Naxia, is ſituate in 26 degrees eaſt lon- 


gitude, and 36 degrees 30 minutes of north latitude, 


9 


— 


whom they appeal as to the laſt reſort. 


extravagant vanity of both, 


ſixteen miles ſouth of Mycone. It is of an oval form, 


about a hundred miles in circumference. There is 
here but one town, which ſtands on the ſouth lide of 
the iſland, and about forty villages, inhabited. by 
Greek and Latin Chriſtians, of whom the former are 
moſt numerous. The mutual animoſity of thoſe two 
ſes is incredible, and can only be equalled by the 
Their diſcourſe turns 
almoſt conſtantly on the ſubject of their families and 
pedigree, At the concluſion of the vintage, the ladies 
may be ſeen returning from the country with a train 
of thirty or forty females, ſome mounted on aſſes, and 
others travelling a- foot; one carrying a towel, another 
a pair of ſtockings, a third a diſh, and each of the reſt 
ſomething elſe ; ſo that almoſt all the miſtreſs's oloath- 
ing and the furniture of the houſe are expoſed to view. 
The lady, poorly mounted, makes her entrance into 
the town at the head of the proceſſion, while the 
children march in the middle, and the huſband brings 
up the rear. The gentlemen of Naxia ſeldom vilit 


each other, but amuſe themſelves chiefly with hunting 
| either deer or other game, 


The villages are not very 
populous, the whole inhabitants of the iſland being 
computed not to exceed a thouſand perſons, There 
are however two archbiſhops, one of the Latin, and 
the other of the Greek church; the latter of whom 
has a handſome reyenue, the iſlands of Paros and 
Antiparos being alſo within his juriſdiction, 

The inhabitants, as in moſt of the other ilands; 


| ele& their governors from among themſelves; but are 


ſometimes viſited by a cadi or Mahometan judge, to 
An officer 
comes regularly eyery year to collect the taxes, which 
amount to ten thouſand crowns and upwards. Such is 
the ſervile diſpoſition of the people, that the meaneſt 
Turkiſh officer who arrives in the iſland but occaſionally, 
is confidered, while he remains, in à manner , as 
governor of the iſland, and may order whom he pleaſes 
to undergo the baſtinado. The common people, how- 
ever, both here and in the neighbouring iflands paſs 
the time almoſt perpetually i in merriment. They de- 
rive their origin from Bacchus, and confirm their 
relation to that deity by the ee uſe of good 
wine. 


* 
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Paros is s ſituate weſt of Naxia, in 25 degrees 30 
minutes of eaſt longitude, and 30 minutes of. north 
latitude, This iſland is about forty miles i in circum- 
ference, and produces plenty of corn and wine. 71 he 


number of families here is computed at fifteen hundred. 
Meat of all kinds is generally good; and the mutton, 
which is ſmall, and fed in the houſes with fruits and 
bread, is particularly admired by travellers for i its delicate 
flavour. 


Paros was: e famous, for its White 


91 mar „ 


Tukk v.] 
marble; as well as for the excellent ſculptors, Phidias 


and Praxitiles, whom it produced. It was likewiſe: 
the country of Archilochus, the ijambic: poet. The 


nobleſt antiquity here diſcovered is a piece of marble, 
on which is engraved the moſt noted Greek epochas, 
from the reign of Cecrops, the founder: of the Athenian 
monarchy, to Diogenes the magiſtrate, including a 
period of one thouſand three hundred years. From 
this curious monument, which is preſerved in the 
Univerſity of Oxford, we learn the foundation of 
the moſt famous cities in Greece, as well as the time 
when the ſeveral men lived who were the ornaments of 
that country. . 

The Turks repoſe ſo much EO Pe in che Fw" 
of this iſland, and ſome others, that they entruſt one 
of their number with the adminiſtration of juſtice, and | 
do not ſend hither a cadi to determine appeals, - Here 
are ſeveral good ports, particularly that of St. Mary; 
but the Turks uſually come to an anchor in! the 
port of Drio, which | is on the. Waage n of 
inn nnr en ee votzen 4 


, * 
f 
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. 8 about a mile from Paros;: is a dat rd 


ſixteen miles in compaſs, covered in ſome places with 


a ſtratum of earth, which produces corn ſufficient for 
| three or four ſcore families, that inhabit a poor village | 
about a mile from the ſea, Here is little deſerving 
notice, except a grotto about forty fathoms high, and 
fifty broad. The roof, which forms an arch, is | 
embelliſhed with variety of natural fretwork; and in 
ſome places there is the reſemblace of bunches of grapes, 
and feſtoons, of a ſurpriſing length. On the right 
and left are formed ſeveral little cloſets or cabinets, 
Among other figures is a large pavillion, formed of 
parts exactly reſembling the roots, branches, and heads 
of cauliflowers. Thoſe various repreſentations are of 


white marble, tranſparent and eryſtalized, and many 


of them covered with a white cruſt, - When ſtruck, 
they give a ſound reſembling that, which proceeds 
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gitude, and in 36 degrees 30 minutes of north lati- 
tude, about ſixty miles eaſt of the Morea. It is of a 
circular form, and about ſeventy miles in circumference. 


The ifland appears to 'be a hollow ſpongy rock, which | 


the ſea - enters; by many ſubterraneous paſſages, and, 
mixing with the ſulphur that is here found in great, 
quantity, occaſions. almoſt continual fires, The ſur- 
face of the earth being hence warmed; it produces, 


any iſland in the Archipeiago. The fields here reſemble 
ſo many gardens, being ſeparated from each other by, 
ſtone walls. Butchers meat, poultry, fiſh, and game, 
are here in great abündance; and though the air be 
unwholeſome, and the ſituation dangerous, yet the 
inhabitants diſcover in their temperament the merry 
diſpoſitions for which the Greeks. have been always 
noted. They are generally ſea-faring men, and ſerve 


580 28 pilots to ſhips which fail in the ; Archipelago. 
The greater part are of the Greek church; the biſhop 


of which has a good revenue, and many churches 
under his care; beſides ſeveral monaſteries: amongſt 
the latter is one on mount. Elijah, where there is 4 
| glorious proſpect of ſeveral iſlands in the Archipelago, 
A rivulet runs through the gardens, and the convent 
is ſurrounded with groves of olives, oranges, and 
| cedar trees, which render it a moſt agreeable ſolitude, 

With reſpect to the ſoil of this iſland, Ariſtotle ob- 
Wü that on digging the earth, the cavity naturally 


hence ſurnamed Meliur. 5 | 

0 s AN TOR, N I. 
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Caliſta, is ſituate in 25 degrees 35 minutes of eaſt 


longitude, and 36 degrees 20 minutes of north Jatitude, 
being of the ſhape of a creſcent, and about thirty-five 


from copper. There are alſo ſeveral columns of | miles in circumference, - The: iſland or rock of The- 


marble, in the form of the trunks of trees, which un- 
doubtedly vegetat. For not a. drop of water ever 
falls into the place; and if it did, we can hardly 


ſuppoſe that a few drops, falling from a height of 
twenty-five. or thirty fathom, would form cylindrical 
Pome et like end caps. 


ern 1% 0 
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minutes eaſt longitude, and 36 degrees north latitude, 
near the ſouth-eaſt part of the Morea, It is about 
fifty miles in circumference, 
country, with a barren ſoil, and but thinly inhabited. 


The chief town lies on the ſouth. fide of the iſland, 2 
but has not a good harbour. - This iſland was ſacred ; 
to Venus, and anciently contained a temple. dedicated f 


to that goddeſs, in which ſhe was, repreſented in 


armour, as in Cyprus. It is alſo ſaid to have * 


the ee Ba nh e h eds 


. * 


a rocky mountainous 


raſia, lying between the two points, forms a large and 
ſecure, harbour, at the bottom of. which, as well as at 
each of the extremities, Rands a. caſtle. 1 is faid 
by Pliny to have been raiſed out of the ſea by a vol- 


terraneous fire. The inhabitants amount to about ten 
thouſand perſons, all Greeks ; of whom one third is 
of the Latin communign, . and ſubject to A Latin 
F A cadi, or itinerant judge from the Turks, 
viſits th i {here annually, as in ſome other, iſlands. 


a ftratum 18 Wen nh. 19910) 


""Thernia, lo ah from its ay at; . 


con- 


K 


Melos, or Ae, i is amd in 26 * of eaſt * 


in many places, the beſt grapes, ſige, and melons, of 


filled up. Of this country was Dingaras, the atheiſt; 


cano; and this account is confirmed by three adjacent 
iſlands being ſince produced alſo by the means of ſub- 


Moſt of the people live in caves hewn out of the 
pumice-ſtone rocks, which, are however covered with 


of Melos. It produces 4 good quantity of wine, 
8 k, cotton, barley, honey, war, fies, a and Liner fruit 5 
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- containing about fix thouſand inhabitants, of the Greek 
communion, whoſe bilhop reſides at Thermia, the 


chief town of the iſland, which appears from the 
mdgnificence wt ity * ruins een um en 


city. 


[ 


2 E A. | 

26, or Sik is ſituate ade Hoey miley "Ry 
welt of Thermia, and nearly the fans diftarice eaſt of 
rhe continent of Greect. It is about! fifty miles in 
circumference: the only town is Carthes, the reſidenee 
| Ir alſo ſeveral chapels and monaſteries in the iſland, 
The ſoit produces corn and wine; but the chief com- 


modity is file, Which is here manufactured. This q 


| was the country of Simonides the lyric poet, and the 
inhabitants were noted in aneient times "ho their 
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ind 00 great plenty of wine, ol, and barley; 
but the principal cmmodity is ſebk, by which article 
the natires make; above ten thouſand pounds every 
year. 'T he mountains are covered with arbute- trees, 
from the fruit of which they diſtil a ſpirit, as well as 
from the mulberries. The inhabitants live ebiefly on 


|. goats fleſh ; but tiiey have alſo abundance of poultry, 


veniſon, partridges, and other game. It is computed, 


that ſome years they pay to the grand ſeignior in taxes, 


upwards of | fifteen thouſand crowas. According to 
Pliny,” this iſland had @ fountain, which yeatly, on 
the nones, or fifth: of January, ran Rs: a e 15 
a nen taſte, | 

ict | [136347 e Dan 
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The land 47 e or Tine, is "IR 4 little 
ſouth- eaſt of Andros, and is about fix miles in cir. 


'S 


© | cunference] It produces corn, wine, and fruit, with 


4 god quantity of ſilk, The inhabitants, who are 


| 1338 5-H 20887 35-128 
"Sthiictibs, thd det en or Cos; is ſituate in 
47 degrees 30 minutes of eaſt longitude, and 47 degrees | 
of north latitude, being about eighty miles in eitcum- 
fetence. It is 2 pleafant and fruitful iſland; producing 
great plenty of rich wines, the turpentine tree, and 
other uſeful plants, with numerous groves of eypreſs 
trets, which are carefully preſerved by the Turks. 
The chief town, bearing the ſame name with the iſland, 
is fituzted on tle exfterh coaſt; and fortified with 2 
2 having 4 harbour ſecured by a good mole, and 
well guarded from pitates by gallies. The ſhips from 
Egypt to Conſtantinople commonly touch here. This 
illand boaſted of Hippocrates - and Apelles, and was 
likewiſe the country of Philetas, the elegiac poet. 
The Yeftes Cas, made of filk, were anciently famous 
for their fineneſs and colour, In the ſuburbs of Cos 
Bod A temple of Oey” onee a inagnificent 


ids. 1 


. 8 


Syra lies about bote miles caſt "of Thitaila, and 
js twenty miles in cireumferente. It bete chin; 
* cotton, figs, and olives, and contains about fix 
thouſand inhabitants, who are chiefly Carhfics. and 


ö 


A N D * de 8. be | 
The ati, how cated AR is fituntts a little to 
the ſouth-cafl of the land of Negröpont, and is a | 
bundren miles in tircumfertner. The chief town is 
called the pf of ine leber wile, beſides which thete 
ate on the iſland bout forty villages. The inhabitants 
are computed at five thouſand, who are all of the Greek 
communioh, Except two dt three families, Here is 
not only a Greek but a Latin biſhop, with ſeveral 
priefts and chapels, and a proportionable number of | 
monaſteries, Moft of the people of figure live in 
little caſtles to defend them from the rovers, who are 
numerous in Uife us. A badi, and ag bt colonel 
ef the janitktics, rende here; but the pebple enſoy 


very numerous conſidering the extent of the land, 
are chiefly of the Latin communion, owing to their 
having been many years under the government of the 
Venetians. This iſland anciently contained a large 
| temple of Neptune, and was noted for abounding in 
the ſpeeies of viper called tenis, which hence derived 
its name. It is faid by Athenæus, that here was a 
fountain, the ae of which would not mix with 
wine. | 
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Fam e ancient — is ſituated 2 little 

to the north-eaſt of the coaſt of Livadia, from which 
i is ſeparated by 'a narrow channel ealled the Euripus, 
or firait of Negropont. This is the largeſt iffand in 
the Archipelago, being ninety miles long, and about 
twenty broad. It abeunds in corn, wine, fruits, fiſh, 
fleſh; and fowl. The chief town, called Negropont, 
the ancient Chaleis, lies on the welt fide of the iſland, 
thirty miles north of Athens or Setines, where the 
 firait is ſo narto that it is joined to the continent by 
a bridge. The walls of the town are about two miles 
in circumference, but the fubarbs; inhabited by the 
| Chriſtians, ire of greater extent. On the north-eaſt 


| conſt ſtands the city of Carifto, a populous town like- 
I wiſe, ang che fee of a biſhop, The captain baſhaw, 


or admiral of the Turkiſh fleet, is vireroy of this 


1 iſland and the adjacent parts of Greece, where he 


has a deputy; 
this port. 
The moſt remarkable circumſtance reſpecting this- 
iſtand is the tides of the Euripus, Which have baffled 
the inveſtigation of all natural enquirrers, from Ariſtotle 
to the prefent time. Thoſe tides ate regular from the 
laſt three days of the old moon to the eighth of the 
new. The ninth day they become irregular, and con- 
tinue ſo to the thirteenth iheluſively, The fourteenth 
they again become regular, and obferve Nated periods 
till the one ant twentieth exclufively, when they re- 
turn to z variable courfe,” in which they continue until | 
the ewerty-fevehth' day. When they are irregular, 
they flow twelve, thirteen, or fourteen times, and 


and a flect of li rally lie in 
' OT NOTED be 


the Tele of ect A "A 


ebb 
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ebb as often in twenty four or twenty-five hours; at F 2 
which times the water is about half an hour riſing, E N G 1 * N _—_— 
and three quarters of an hour falling, But when the | 16 . 3 
tides are regular, they obſerve the ſame rule as the Angina, or Engia, is ſituate in the gulph of Engia, þ 
dier in the ocean. In the Euripus, however, the to which it gives name, in 24 degrees of eaſt longitude, 
tide never — above a foot or little more. and 37 degrees 45 minutes of north latitude, twenty · 
one miles eaſt of Corinth. It is thirty miles in cir= 
cumference, and in the chief town, which bears the 
0 | Ht; | ſame name, the number of houſes i is computed at fix | 
Sciro, formerly Skyros, is ſituated about twenty hundred, 
miles north-eaſt of Negropont, and' is eighty miles in | On the ſummit of the mountain Panhellenius my 
circumference. It is called by the Turks Salziza | the remains of a magnificent temple, dedicated to 
Dau, or the Iſland of Maſtich, on account of the Jupiter, and viſited from all parts of Greece. It was 
great quantity which it produces of that gum. T he | of the Doric order, Twenty-one of the exterior co- 
ſoil near the coaſt is very fertile, but farther up, the | lums are yet ſtanding, wich two in the front of the 
country is rocky and barren, yielding only paſturage | pronaos and of the proticum, and likewiſe five of 
for goats. The number of inhabitants is computed at | thoſe which formed the ranges within the cell, The 
one hundred thouſand, four fifths of whom are Greeks, | entablature, except the architrave, is fallen. The 
and the reſt Jews, Turks, and Catholics. Their | ftone is of a light browniſh colour, much eaten in 
wealth conſiſts in milk, butter, wine, and filk, of | many places, and bearing the marks of great antiquity. 
Which they make annually to the amount of a hundred | In ſeveral the junction of the parts is ſo | exact, that they 
thouſand Crowns. ſeem to conſiſt of one piece. * Digging by a column 
The city Scio, capital of the iſland, lies on the: | of the portico of the naos, a fragment of fine ſculpture 
ſea-coaſt, encompaſſed with good walls and indifferent | was lately diſcovered. It was the hind part of a Stey- 
fortifications. The port is large, but not very ſafe, | hound of white mazble, and probably one of the orna- 
the bottom being ſo ſoft, that the anchors have not a MEnes which had been fixed on the freeze, which has | 
ſufficient hold. Five gallies are conſtantly ſtationed in it a groove, as for their inſertion. The temple was Kt 
| here, commanded by an equal number of begs, to | encloſed by a peribolus or wall, of which ſome traces 2 | 
| 
| 
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each of whom the grand ſeignior allows twelve thou- | are yet extant, The ſituation of this ruin on a lonely 
ſand - crowns yearly, for the charge of the veſſels, mountain, at a diſtance from the ſea, has preſerved it 
The houſes of the city are built of ſtone, and have | from total demolition, amid all the changes and acei- 
pyramidical roofs covered with tiles. The ſtreets are | defits of numerous centuries ; & "and it has aclaim to be 
narrow, paved with pebbles ; ; and the bazars abound f conſidered as the moſt ancient monument of the heroic 
with all neceſſaries, ſupplied at an eaſy rate on account | ages. : 
of the neighbourhood of Natolia. | - * This iſland was the Kingdom of 11605, and the in- 
The maſtich of this iſland, being thd beſt in the | habitants were called Myrmidones, or a nation of ants, 
world, is entirely appropriated to the uſe of the grand | from their great application to agriculture. It formerly 
ſeignior's ſeraglio, where the ladies chew it, in order | vied with Athens for naval power, and at the ſea- 
to whiten their teeth, and Tender their breath more fight of Salamis diſputed the palm of victory with 
ſweet. The tree which produces this gum is lender, | that republic, This rivalſhip induced the Athenians 
and its branches, after bending to the ground, turn to an act, that was reproachful to the humanity of a 
upwards :- the people make inciſions in different parts people ſo much civilized. They paſſed a decree to 
of the trunk, whence from the beginning of May | cut off the thumbs. of all ſuch of the r a8 
till the end of June the gum diſtils upon the ground, were it for ſea e 385 | | 
which is therefore kept very clean to receive it. | dog: AF "TR 
The country produces ſome cotton, the manufac- . <P 0 ; R 1 8. 
turing of which affords a ſubſiſtence to the poorfr e : 
people; and here is alſo a conſiderable quantity of | Porus, 3 illand in the 3 of IVY is 
excellent turpentine, Partridges are in great number, | eighteen miles in circumference, remarkable only for 
and' ſo. tame, that they feed all day i in the fields like | the baniſhment of Demoſthenes, who here poiſoned 
. poultry, and at night return to rn n houſe on himſelf to avoid falling into the hands of Antipater. 
the call of a whiſtle. | 25 F ah FF 
This iſland was the country of king Ee S DI; 0 L VV R I. 3 
where Achilles, in the habit of a girl, was educated | 1 8 
and lay concealed, to prevent his going to the ſiege | Coluti, the ancient : Salamis, is ſituated in the ſame 
of Troy, It was alſo famous for the exile of Theſeus, bay, ſeven miles ſouth of Athens, and ſeparated from 
king of Athens. It was anciently inhabited by the the continent by a ſtreight about a mile in breadth. This 
Delopes, a race of robbers, expelled by Cimon the little iſland, not above ten miles long, and five or fix : 
Athenian. Pallas, who was the proteQtreſs of the broad, was the kingdom of Ajax, the ſon of Telemon, 7 5 
iſland, had a temple on the ſea - coaſt, of which ſome | ſo famous in the hiſtory of the Trojan war, It was 
columns yet in are — to have On a | alſo the country of Solon, the + celebrated dl park of 
5. ; PIE Athens. OY 4 
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grees © of eaſt longitude, and 39 degrees 50 minutes of 
north latitude, almoſt equally diſtant from the coaſts 
of Romania, Natolia, and Greece. It is about thirty 


miles long, is very fruitful, 


and other neceſſaries of life; 3 but there is no wood, 


and hardly any ſprings in the iſland. Their trade 


conſiſts chiefly in the earth called terra Lemgia,. famqus 


for its medicinal virtues. On this iſland, according 


to the poets, Vulcan fell from heayen, when he was 


| Ficked out by Juno for his deformity, : and lamed by 
He had here a temple, of which no veſtiges 


the f fall. 


now remain. This iſland had once the name of Di- 
polis, from its containing two towns, into the forum 
of which, we are informed by Pliny, that mount Athos 
threw its ſhadow at the after though diſtant hence 
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Imbros, or Limbros, is PAY a lietle 8 
of Lemnos, towards the Thracian Cherſoneſe. It 


is 
mountainous country covered with wood, and has 
17 ne villages ypon it, but e little er 2 of 
87 AE. * 70 10 lh 
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e called by the Turks Boſciada, lies oppoſite 


G 


to Troas, or Phrygia Minor, about two leagues from 


the ſhore. - Its ſituation near the mouth of the Hel- 


leſpont, has rendered it important, in all ages; yeſſels 


bound towards Conſtantinople finding ſhelter in its 

xt, or fafe anchorage i: in the Toad, during the Ete- 
yr or contrary winds, and in, foul weather. The 
emperor Juſtinian erected here a magazine. to receive 
the cargoes of the corn veſſels from Alexandria, when 
detained at the iſland, Where the grain Was preſerved 
till it could be tranſported to the capital, During 


the t — of the eaſtern empire, Tenedos experienced 


a variety of fortune. The pirates who infeſted thoſe 
ſeas, made it for many years their place of rendez- 
vous; and Othman ſeiz ing it in 1302, procured veſ- 
ſels, 
Archipelago. 1 

The port of Tenedos has 8 encloſed by a mole, | 
of which. no, part t now appears above water, but looſe |. 
ſtones, are piled o on the foundations to break the force 
of the waves. The baſin is encompaſſed by A ridge 
of an adjacent mountain. On, the ſouth fide is a 
row of wind-mills and a ſmall "I and on the op- 


R 


poſite, a caſtle by the ſhore. This was taken in the 


year 1656 by the Venetians i in four days, but ſoon after 
abandoned as not tenable. The houſes, which are 


numerous, ſtand at the foot, or on the lope, of an 


acclivity, with a gat between t them and the ſea, formed 


partly by ſoil. waſhed down from, above, The in; 
habitants are reckoned to be about ix hundred Turkiſh 


; * and three hundred Greek, 
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and thence ſubdued the other . in the 
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Tenedos is about fifty miles in_circumference; the 
coaſt) is rocky, but the midland country a good foil, 


| and deſervedly famous for wine of an excellent flayour, 
Stalimene, the ancient Lemnos, is ſituate in 26 de: 


known by the name of muſcadel Tbe iſland is faid 
to have received its name from Tennes, or Tenes, 
who being expoſed in a coffer by his father Cygnus, 
the Thracian, at the inſtigation of his mother-in-law, 


producing corn, wine, | was carried by fate hither, where he became king of 


| the country, and at length was worſhipped as a god, 


on account of his virtues. It was alſo famous for. its 
earthen ware, which. was made of an excellent red 
clay... A law being paſſed in this iſland, that perſons 
found. in the a& of adultery ſhould be put to death, 
it was ſoon. after executed on the king's ſon. | On 
the coins of Tenedos, therefore, according to Ariſ- 
totle, there were two heads, in memorial of the king 
and his ſon, and on the reyerſe an ox; whence aroſe 
the proverdial expreflion, Tenedia Securis, to denote 
Err in en | 


ACE e ee dhe 


SOL the ancient Leſbos, is firuats i in == e 
30 minutes of eaſt longitude, and 38 degrees 30 minutes 
of north latitude. It is about ſixty, miles long, and 
ewenty-five broad. The ſoil in ſome. parts is rocky, 


but in others very fruitful, and produces excellent 


corn and wine. Caſtro, the chief town, ſtands on 
the north fide, on a ragky. PrAMAntary's. Which eee 


[a fort at the foot of it. The caſtle is well rer 


and is an arſenal of ſtores for the gallies that cruiſe 


againſt pirates. This was formerly a beautiful city, 
but at preſent conſiſts only of ordinary. low-buils 
houſes, It is ſuppoſed to have. been the ancient 
Metelin, Here a. cadi, or Turkiſh eccleſiaſtic, has 
the adminiſtration of the civil. government, and an 
aga of the. janizaries commands the ſoldiers, There 
are. in the. iſlands pRWards £ of a hundred villages, 
Leſbos was famous in Ancient, times for the fertility 
of j its ſoil, the generouſneſs of its wines, and the beauty 
of its. women. It was the natiye place of the celebrated 


| Sappho of Pittacus, one of the wiſe men; and of 
Arion, who i is ſaid to have charmed the Dolphin with 
| his muſic, Here alſo Epicurus and SI'S read 
AR: on - yt 


eee, C. 1, 0. 


Scio, the ancient Chios, is | Gituate in 27 degrees 
39 minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 50 degrees 20 
minutes of north latitude, It is about a hundred miles 
in circumferenee. The land is hilly, and though it 
affords but few ſprings, and is very little watered with 
rain, it is nevertheleſs fruitful, producing corn, oil, 
honey, wine, ſilk, and maſtich, in great quantity. 
The wine produced in a. diſtrict of the iſland, called 
the Arviſian Field, has been famous in all ages for 
its delicious. taſte and. en, whengs Mal n it 
che name of nectar. 70 | 

Vina novum fundam {eatuthl Arvifia neden 
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The natives are remarkably gay and merry, and thie 
women very handſome; » The chief town, Scio, is 
pleaſantly ſeated on the weſt ſide” of the iſland, and 
had à good harbour fortiſied by a ſtrong eaſtle, but 
now in decay. This town was ohe of thoſe which 
laid claim to the birth of Homer; and the inhabitants 
pretended to Thew his ſchool near it. The Gehbeſe 
were long maſters of this place, till 1 were von 
ſeſſed by the Turks. 22495 4/003 bas ber le o 
„Aid lauge oi Asen n ic nt 


Atti de — A“ 1 0 8. 2 1: 17291 


- Bans is FLIP * 27 . 30 minutes of cit 
longitude, and 3 degrees 30 minutes of north latitude, 
on the ſouth-eaſt of Chios, within two leagues of 
the coaſt of Ionia. It is about eighty miles in compaſs; 
ſurrounded with rocks; but the inland country pro- 
duces corn, wine, and fruits, in great abundance. 
This iſland was the country of Pythagoras, author of 
the Italic ſet of philoſophers. Here formerly ſtood a 
magnificent temple of Juno, of Which ho veſtiges re. 
main. Neither meet we now with any of the vaſa 
Samia, made of earthen ware, which | were ancient] ly. 


HW big Freer ene een eee 
12 5 T * 50 1 1 85 
11% of | 

1 now „Flac, is W in oy PE” of 
eaſt longitude, and in 37 degrees 20 minutes of north] 
latitude. ' Being mountainous and woody it is there · 
fore not fertile, and is moſt conſiderable for its com- 
modious harbour, where ſhips arrive with proviſions, 
which the iſland does not ſufficiently produce. The 
ſterility of the foi rendering it little frequented, it 
was uſed by the” Romans as a place of baniſhment: 
in which ſituation St. art ane drone and wrote 


we TEN 11 : [7 1 6 LEES 8 
10362 e eee eee Homls er 2216/69 55 | 
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. the perſons of the ee A e 
ä g 7 e . character. N. 
* n er 

AVIN G Faiſhed they: tere of ths Tart 

» territories, we proceed to treat of the inhabitanits. 

a the Turks almoſt always make choice of wives for 
their perſonal accompliſhments and beauty, the people 
are generally handſome, and have in their appearance 
an air of dignity, which is not à little heightened by 
their dreſs, as well as by the gravity of their deport· 
ment. The men ſhave their heads, leaving one lock 
upon the crown. They wear their beards long, except 
the officers in the palace and military men, who leave 
only whiſkers: on - their upper lip. They all wear 
turbants, ufually white, but the family of Mahomet | 
green. A turbant contains a whole piece of linen or 
ſilk,” wound about their heads to the bigneſs of almoſt | 
balf a buſhel, and ſometimes adorned with lace or 
fringe.” The greater the quality ef the man, the tur- 
bant is proportionably large. They wear a kind of | 
ſhirt without collar or wriſtbands, and over it à long 
veſt tied with a -ſaſh, the ſſeeves eloſe; and reaching | 


S 


| 


[ 
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GENERAL PRAVELUERN / 36k 
aon *b02thoir wriſts; *Avove"thie | veſt they whtally | 
wear u loofe coat, Their breeches or dra wels are 


cloſe * befort” and behind, and let down nen they 
water, which the men do in à fedeiit poſture, as Well 


brecches ; and inſtead of ſhoes they wear yellow flippers; 
wich they always put off in entering a houſe ot 
temple, but never the turbant. They carry their hand- 
kerebicf, "knife; and“ purſe; An their boſotns, * ahd* k 


on their Heads „ ſtiffened cup, not much Unlike 4 
mitre, their hair hanging down on their ſhoulders, 
The ref" of their Kabit Iv Ine that of the men, only 
they are | fo weilen when they go abroad, ni their 
faces cannot be fern, an thiofe"6f quality are carfikd 
in © cloſe” litters or nl: Neither" ſex' Ever” ülter the 
faſhion of theif cloaths, dien has remained ene lime 
för many ages , 6 2501300 e 

Inſtead of beds che Turks ufualty lie . ig ct 
raiſed floor, at the ſide or end of the room, on Wnfeh 
is ſpread 4 carpet or mat, and they” 'cover* themſelves 


walſtebats and drawers, "as in other eaſtern cbuntries. ry 
They generally eat as well as fleep; upon the fofa, 


the" root. A Tinall” table, eoiered with à piece of 


leather; is Tet upon it for the purpoſe of holding the 


dilbes, and a towel of blue linen 18 brought ber "the 
company to wipe'their fingers. © They fit down et- 
legged at their mens; aid before they eat fay a ſhort 
grace, as <« In the nattie of God;“ and at the eonctus 
fron of the meal; & God be praiſed.“ Their diet con- 
fiſts chiefty of rite, mited with the foup' or gravy of 
ſewed meat,” "The Tate, whether roaſted of boiled, 
is" always'fo much dene, that they can pull ft to pieces 
with their fingers, Their grand diſh here, and in all 
the Eaſt, is pilo, which” confiſts 6f Wait and fowls 
1 boiled to rags; and the tice" being boiled perfectly dry, 


| rhe foup* made of the meat, Which is very high ſeaſoned, 
4 is 76We{Bppi it, We wo do not chooſe rice have 


4 water, ſherbet, and coffee, Th common people live 
Wüel upon cucumbers, melons, roots, and other ve 


getables, Bars as the Hine $i: gt with thoſe. « better 
condition. 1 — RE 

tight. Hand on their breaſt, and bowing the head 
x little. They play at chefs and drafts for diver- 
fion, but never for money, being ſtrictly dicharged 
from the latter by a law of their prophet. Socht 
of them deligiit in the guitar, and have daneintz 


Their manly exerciſes are ſhooting at a mark on horſe- 
back and on foot, and e Þ- of darts, which they 


hunting, or uſe any other rural ſport. 


travellers on the road; but every man tides" on his 


or from the beglerbeg of the province, which may 
eaſily be had, 


4 


as thOwemen,” "The Rockige are of 2 piece” wich fle 


dagger ör ponrard In their ah. THE Wollen Welt 


with" a "quilt, 0 N uſe no "Meets," but Nie in linen 


which is about à foot afid "Half bighet "than the area of 


The Sa Klute' oli inother by laying thi 


girls to divert them, but never dance themſelves. 


perform vrith great dexterity. They &idom e . | 
Here are no poſt- houſes or carriages to cabin | 
own beaſt, or procures a firman either from edurt;, 


In virtue of this paſſport he is pro- ; 


vided with horſes and entertainment gratis to the end 
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and with the chewing of opium, or ſmoaking tobacco, 


gre, they frequently perpetuate revenge from genęra- 


192 T: Hi E 


of his journey. If à perſon has no man, he pays.ten 
aſpets (five pence). for every three miles, hut nothing 
for his guide. Caravanſeras, or houſes. for the enter- 
tainment of travellers are erected in almoſt every village, 
They, are, built, in a ſquare; form, furrouuded, on the 
inſide with a piazza, beyond which are cells for lodg- 
ing, as in a monaſtery. Thoſe apartments. are furniſhed 
with nothing more than mats or. clean ſtraw. to lie on. 
In ſome of them, however, the traveller is ſupplied 
with meat as well as lodging, gratis 3 but proviſions 
are ſo very cheap, in Turky, that few accept, of ; this 
favour. As to poor travellers, they ſit down. with 
any of their countrymen. whom they ſee furniſhed with 
vietuals, without any ceremony; and {6 hoſpitable, are 
the Turks for the moſt party, their p people, that 
they, neyer conſider this freedom as apiece of rudeneſs. 
No regular poſts are eftabliſhed; in; Turky, but 


perſons may be procured at an eaſy rate, who. will $ 
carry letters, by pers, men nemo Ws 
en 091 Sl: Ed e 11344) | 


In, ger the Turks are ee to an indolent 


where they ſolace ee with therbee or * 


Being prohibited from ſtrong liquors on pain of damna - 
tion in the other world, and ſevere corporal; puniſh- 
ments; if the great men ſometimes indulge themſelves 
in wine, it muſt be in private, Though totally deſti- | 
tute. of liberal education, they are reputed a ſagacious, 
thinking people; and they are. ſeemingly obliging; | 


IMO D ER N . [Evrore, 
:{uperior rank will behave; with ſeeming courteſy and 


% 


complaiſance, though mote often with an air of ſtecn 
ſuperiority ; but you are hardly diſmiſſed, however 
civilly, when they honour you with the title of dumus, 
or hog, the animal which they hold the moſt deteſtable 
of the whole creation. This. contempt for thoſe of 


every other religion, is not the effect of p : * 


alone, for they, conſider it as moſt meritorious in the 
eyes of God and their prophet. | Againſt ſo general 
and violent an antipathy, which frequently breaks 
forth in the moſt unjuſtifiable exceſſes, nothing elſe 
could ſecure for a moment the life and property of the- 


| Chriftians and Jews who reſide among them, than the 


uniyerſal advantage of thoſe people to the country and 
government, which they chiefly contribute to ſup- 
port by their induſtry, in en ee 
and commerce. 41 | 11 : | 4 26 vo. I . 
& 26 ul tien ie TT >. 
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= HIS great empire extending over ſo a 
dcälimates, abounds in variety of produce, which 
conſiſts of rice, wheat, barley, raw ſilk, cotton, goats 
hair, coffee, rhubarb, turpentine, opium, ſenna, eme- 
ralds, pomegranates, dates, almonds, piſtachio nuts, 
wins, oil, figs, raiſins, mother of pearl, ſal ammoniac, 
alum, Roman vitriol, bees-wax, ſaffron, and gums 
of various kinds. The tte eee are 


without being actuated either hy benevolence or grati- Carpets, ſilk, and leather... eta eb n 


tude. In their demeanour, they . are, uſually i ſedate | 


Fhe grand ſeignior's e are the beſt ſituated 


and moderate; but when agitated by] paſſion, untract- ö for trade of any country in the world. The Red Sea 


able and outrageous. On common ocgaſions, bows | 
po: they are capable of great diſſimulation; but 

If-intereſt being their ſupreme good, where this object 
comes into competition, all other conſiderations muſt 


give way. .; Jealous and vindictiye to an extreme de- 


tion to generation, Though unreſtrained, in the enjoy- 
ment of women, they are addicted to unnatural vice; 
and in matters of religion, they are tenacious, ſuper- 
cilious, and moroſe. Amidſt all the glomy features 
of their character, they pay regard to the laws of boſ- 
pitality, and perform many charitable acts. They 
viſit thoſe that are confined, and diſcharge their |. 
debts. Where people are burnt out of their houſes, 
which being built of wood are frequently expoſed 
to ſuch accidents, a public collection is made for 
the relief of the ſufferers; and ſome employ their 
wealth in building caravan ſeras for the accommodation 
of travellers, and in erecting e, W and 
reſervoirs. TER | 

The chief principle of eee 1 is to in- 
culcate to their children a high contempt of all other re- 
ligions, teaching them from their infancy to diſtinguiſh 
the profeſſors of ſuch by the opprobriaus name of giaur, 
or infidel, This habit becomes ſo inveterate when they 
arrive at manhood, that they will often follow any ob- 
noxious perſon i in the ſtreet, repeating all the while the 


| 


epithet, and even 8 againſt } vine: Men of 
6 


>, 


and the Gulph, of Perſia render the voyage very ſnort 
to India and Cbina; and by the Mediterranean, the 
Egean, and the Black Sea, the Turks might extend 
their commerce to almoſt every nation of Europe and 
Africa. They have timber and naval ſtores in their 
own territories ſufficient to equip the largeſt fleets ; 


but for want of application all thoſe. advantages are 


loſt. They ſeldom or never undertake any diſtant 


| voyage, and the greater part of their traffic is therefore 


carried; on in foreign bottoms; | their on veſſels doing 
little more than nalin, the n of one pro- 
vince to another. n 1:48 

It is doubtleſs much more n 6 the . 
of power in Europe, that thoſe; fine. countries ſhould 
remain in the poſſeſſion of the indolent Turks, than 
that they ſhould be vecupied by any of the Chriſtian 
princes. The trading nations of the Weſt were ſo 
ſenſible of this remark, that when it ſeemed to be in 
the power of the Imperialiſts to drive the Turks out 
of. Europe, as was the caſe under the conduct of prince 
Eugene, the Engliſh and Dutch interpoſed, and by 
their mediation put a ſtop to the Imperial arms. | 

The forges of the Turks are of two kinds, namely, 
a, ſtanding; army and militia. The former of thoſe 
conſiſts of the ſpahis and janizaries, the one horſe 
and the other foot; and the latter of the ſoldiers that 
are levied and paid by the gentlemen of the country, 


who hold their eſtates from the ee upon the tenure 
of 
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of military ſervice; This body of proprietors is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the hame of Zaims or Timariſts, accord- 
+ ing to the nuinber of men they ire obliged to bring 
to the field. 

In time of peace, the viſual 00 of the ſpahis,; 
or horſe, is twelve thouſand; and they are divided 


Toaxy:] 


RAVE LL ER. 8 
inflruQted i in the Turkiſh language and religion, the 


body of janizaries is recruited. The reſt of the flaves 
are brought up to ſuch employments as ate found moſt 
requiſite for the ſeveral royal palaces. 
genious are educated for offices in the ſtate; others are 


made ſmiths, carpenters,  &c.- and ſome are quartered- 


into two bodies, viz. the Silachtari and the Spahao= | on the eſtates- of the nominal janizaries in Natolia, 


m__ the former of whom have yellow ſtandards; and: | whence ;fikewiſe the corps at ene is ler 


| the lattet ted. Their arms were once bows, arrows, | quently reeruit et. 


and darts, but they now uſe carabines and piſtols, The Though the ſpahis- and janizaries are the flower of 


ſpabis of Aſia are uſually: the beſt mounted; but in- the, Turkith army, the militia furniſhed occaſionally 


ferior in diſcipline to thoſe of Europe. Their pay is 
from twelve to a hundred aſpers a day, which is about | 
four ſhillings and two pence of our money, When | 


F 


the grand ſeignior takes the field in perſon, he advances } mat iot only four. 


by the Zaims and Timariots are much more numerous. 


The quota of every Zaim in the empire is from four 
to nineteen meti for" the land ſervices and of each Ti- 
They ate alſo obliged to find men, 


to the ſpahis five thouſand aſpers a man, to furniſh them | in the ſame proportion, for the ſea- ſervice. Both Zaims 


accoutrements. They manage their arms and horſes 

very dexterouſly, but charge in nd manner of order, 
though with a great deal of fury; ſo that if their on- 
ſet be firmly oppoſed by the enemy; they ſoon retreat, 
and can never be induced to rally. 

The janizaries, who are all foot; compoſe a more 
formidable body, Originally they did not exceed ſeven 
thouſand, but at preſent the peace-eftabliſhment may 
amount to twenty-five thouſand, More than double 
this number, however, purchaſe the name and privi- 
jeges of janizaries, who ſeldom receive pay, or ſerve | 
in the army. When a young janizary is enrolled in 
the ſervice, he receives from one aſper a day to ſeven, 
beſides his diet. The whole body of efficient janizaries 


is uſually ſtationed. at Conſtantinople, where thoſe | 


who are unmarried live in a particular quarter of the 
town. They eat in common, and have their cloathing 
provided by the government; but living idly in time 
of peace, they often grow mutinous, and alarm admi- 
. niſtration, which they ſometimes even overturn. Their 
diſaffection is uſually diſcovered when they come to 
the divan, whither they are ſummoned twice a week 
by their aga, or general, and have an entertain- 
ment provided for them from the grand ſeignior's 
kitchen. If they are under the apprehenſion of being 
either oppreſſed or diſcountenanced by any miniſter of i 
the court, they receive the gratuity with the utmoſt 
ſcorn, which they carry to ſuch a length as to throw 
the diſhes upon the floor, When the miniſtry are ap- 
priſed of thoſe marks of diſcontent, they endeavour to 
conciliate the - fayour of the. troops, by largeſſes and 
fair promiſes, to prevent the diſaffection from becoming 
general; thus maintaining preſent quiet by a perni- 
cious expedient, the example of which muſt ever 
render the public tranquillity more precarious. | 
Among the janizaries marriage is a bar to ee 


ſuvbo are not of the eſtabliſhed religion. But the greater 


and Timariots are liable to ſerve in perſon by land, but 
only the latter on board the fleet. 

The number of infantty futniſhed by the ſeveral 1580 
vinces in Europe and Aſia, amounts to four hundred 
thouſand; and of the cavalry to a hundred thouſand 
and upwards. Beſides thoſe, a great number of vo- 
lunteers ſerve at their own expence, in expectation of 


beglerbeg or viceroy of the province; At preſent, 
however, ſuch is the corruption among all ranks of 
officers in the Turkiſh empire, little or no regard is 


| paid to public ſervices in the diſtribution of n | 


ment. 

The forces. of the Stand ſeignior. in 6 a 
to eighty thouſahd men, notwithſtanding which his 
authority is often diſputed by the Egyptian princes, 
the deſcendants. of the Mamalukes, - who held the 


years. 
Though 3 dart-of, he Turkiſh empire; be 2 oy 


| might be expected in ſo extenſive: dominions; but 
ſhould the Ottoman government | increaſe] the number 


and ſize of their ſhips of war, a deficiency of ſeamen | 
muſt ſtill be experienced, ſo long as they remain in- 


attentive to the improvement of navigation and com- 
n 83282 413137 NN TO 240003) 0 Doil 7 11 27: (02 

The ftated revenues of the Porte ariſe, from the de- 
* lands, or lands of the crown. from the duties 
of import and export; the tribute paid by the cham of 
Crim Tartary, Moldavia, Walachia, and the Grecian 
iſlands; with the poll-tax on the Chriſtians, and thoſe 


part conſiſts of the preſents and annual payments which 


on which account the greater part of them live ſingle. are made by the governors and other great officers, 


They are not remarkable for; diſcipline: more than the 
ſpahis; and like thoſe, their cuſtom is to attack with 
impetuoſity in battle, rather than maintain an obſtinate 
engagement for any conſiderable time. Both ſpahis 
and janizaries are trained up in the ſeminaties of the 


ſeraglio, The former are frequently of Turkiſh pa- 


rents, but the latter generally not. Every fifth Chriſtian 
captive, under fifteen years of age, is reſerved for the 
grand ſeignior's ſervice; and out of ſuch, after being 


and the confiſcation of their eſtates when they die or 
are diſplaced, For whatever riches they have amaſſed 
during their employment fall at laſt to the grand 


ſeignior, who only a their: wives and nd 


mee ſubſiſtence. 

Beſides the — ED e of ahe 

moſques. or churches, which are very great, may be 

made uſe of, if there happen to be; war with the 

Chriſtians, or any other preſſing r. As a reſerve 
B bb | in 


No. 16, | 


The moſt: in- 


ſucceeding the Zaims and Timariots who may fall in 
battle; many of whoſe lands are at the diſpoſal of the 


government of this 8 n ſeveral . - 


time country, and: it abounds. in commodious har- | 
bours, yet its naval force bears no proportion to what 
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in EE EPI the emperor has alſo a private 
treaſure lodged in vaults, where none but the officers | 
of the treaſury and the prime vizier ever enter, With 
all thoſe reſources, and a civil eſtabliſhment rather 
profitable than expenſive to the emperor, an army of 
five hundred thoufand men, entirely ſupported: in time 
of war by the provinces which furniſh them, and with 
the incumbrance only of the bhouſhold of the ſeraglio, 
the body of efficient ſpahis and janizaries, and an in- 
conſiderable marine, the revenues of this potentate | 
ſeem to be equal to the greateſt exertions * Gr er 


292 — enterpriae. 


The government of Turky is veſted i in the ſultan, 
a prince whoſe power has been generally conſidered as 
abſolute, but which we find to be poſitively limited 
by religion and law. This monarch, who is likewiſe 
ſtiled the grand ſeignior, of the Porte, aſſumes ſeveral 
abſurd and hyperbolical titles, according to the cuſtom | 
of the Eaſt, vis. The ſhadow of God, @ god on earth, | 
brother of the ſun and moon, diſpoſer of all earthly crowns. | 
As long as he is ſucceſsful his ſubjects adore him; 
but if he prove unfortunate in war, he not only loſes 
his divinity, but is treated with contempt, and fre- 
quently depoſed. He is never crowned, but is carried | 
from the palace on his acceflion, and inaugurated at a 
place called Job, near the walls of Conſtantinople, | 
where ſtands the tomb of one of their prophets, which | 
according to their tradition is that of Job. 15 
Over bis Chriſtian ſubjects, who are almoſt as nu- 
merous as the Turks, the grand ſeignior exerciſes the 
moſt tyrannicul authority, as alſo over the great officers | 
of ſtate, who depend upon him for all that they enjoy; 
but with reſpect to his other ſubjects, he is 1 
more deſpotie than many Chriſtian ſovereigns, perhaps 
not ſo much as ſomd of them. The ſueceſſion to pri- 
vate property is unalterably fixed and regulated by the 
Koran, and the modes of 'conveying it eſtabliſhed 
with as much preciſion as in any part af Europe; at 
the” ſame time that the Turks | have books which 
they make uſe of, in other caſes, as authorities for in town, and his Albanian guards on horſeback, 
their judicial deciſons The obedience of thoſe people | 
to the will of their ſovereign ſeems to proceed not pectation of him proſtrate themſelves on the ground. 
more from any dread of his. power, tan from venera- 
tion for his perſon and government, which is induſtri- 
ouſly impreſſed on their minds in their earlieſt yrars. 
They are taught that it is their duty to leave the 
world with ſubmiſſion and refignation, . when their 
prinee requires it; and that they may aſſure themſelves. 
of ſeats in paradiſe, if they make nd oppoſition to the 
ſontenes paſſed upon them. The eonſequenee of thoſe 
ptineiples is, that when an executioner is ſent to bring 
to the grand ſeignior the head of any obnoxious per- 
ſoh, he hardly ever finds in the en riim che 
ſmalleſt effort te reſiſt or evade his fate. 1 be 
The officets of ſtate ate, f. the grand be to 
whom the emperof for the moſt part commits the 
adminiſtration of government both eivil and military. 
The great power and emoluments Which accompany 
this highs office zender ir the objeRt of envy to all 
chaſe courtiets who are 2Quarcd either by ambition or 
s Whaley but the ä Rn oeny mw 
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; decapitation of the perſon who holds it. Ia the time 
of peace or war, bis ſtation is equally dangerous. 
| Daring the former, he is expoſed to danger from the 
reſentment of the janiaaties, ever mutinous and dif. 
| atisfied with æ pacific adminiſtration, under which 
they conſider their own importance as injuriouſly di- 


not leſs dangerouſly attacked from the quarter of the 
ſeraglio, where the ſultana- mother, the favourite ſul- 
taneſs, and the chief eunueh, are almoſt conſtantly 
diſtracting the ear of the grand ſeignior with their jar- 


his poſſeſſing the confidence of his ſovereign, they 
eſteem 28 their rival in power, The prime vizier 
\ lives in great ſtate, is allowed by guards, gives audi- 
| ence to foreign miniſters, and concludes all treaties 


audience with the ſultan when they arrive, and another 
at their debrture. The ſalary of the office is about 
five + thouſand pounds, and the perquiſites amount to 
an immenſe ſum; but whatever he has — falls 
in the end to the grand ſeignior. 

There are ſix viziers of the bench, are of. the 
prime vizier's council, as are likewiſe the baſhaws of 
three tails, fo called from having three horſe-tails ot 

ſtandards carried before them, while the-other baſhaws 
have but one. The prime vizier, however, is not 
obliged to follow the advice of his council, but, after 
hearing their opinions, is at liberty to determine as 
he thinks proper. The mufti and civil judges are 


of ſtate and the courts of juſtice are each of them 
called d:vans.” The former is held every day except 
Friday, at the vinier's palace; and four times a week 
he holds a divan in the ſoraglio, to which he goes in 
| great ſtate, attended by the baſhaws and great officers 


Upon his entering the divan, all that wait in ex» 


| '- The other officers are, 1. the kiflar aga, or chief of 


the black -eunuchs, aad keeper of the ladies of the 
 ſeraglio, 2. The capi agaſi, or chief of the white 
eunuchs, who! introduces ambaſſadors and others to the 
| grand ſeigniore He has the priviſege of wearing 2 
white turbant, and riding on horſeback in the ſeraglio, 
and attends the empetor to the door of the ſultana's 
apartments, but no» farther, the ladies being left to 
the care of the blacks eunuchs, 3. The noza de 
dachi, or governor of the forty pages of the bed- 
chamber. 4. The ſeras agaſi, who takes care of the 


[repairs and furnitute of the royal apartment. 5. The 


hoſpodar bachi, who has - the charge of the ſultan's 
private treaſure or purſel 6. The kilargi bachi, who 
ſuperintends the conſectionaries, kitehens, cellars, &c. 


7. The dogandi bachi, or grand faleoner. 8. The 


kokadar,” who! puts” om the emperor's veſt. 9. The 
kikabdar, who holds his ſtirrup. 10. The ſelictar, 


2 2 I Rom e 
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M On RNC (Evrops, 
| rious, and. often terminates in the difgtace, if not in tle 


* 


| miniſhed; and in the latter he is more ſecretly, but 


ing intrigues z" or if they happen to unite in their 
views, their caprice, more active through idleneſs, 
is generally directed againſt the miniſter, whom, by 


with them; though, for form's ſake, they have an 


ſometimes conſulted in ſtate affairs, The councils 


or ſword=bearer;- 11. Fhe ne n or keeper 


Tonky] | 
of the baths. 12, The kiamiea bachi, who has the 
care of the linen; 13. The geritbeg, ww pom 
the exerciſe of the bow and lance. 

The officers without the ſeraglio are, it The cai- 
macan, or governor of Conſtantinople, who is the 
prime vizier's repreſentative in his abſence.” 2. The 
aga, or general of the janizaries, whoſe power is ex- 


ceeding great. 3. The chiaux bachi, or chief of the | 


chiauxes, who are meſſengers of the court, and em- 
ployed ſometimes to take off the head of a baſhaw in 
any of the provinces. 

In every large province or beglerſhip are three great 
officers, viz. the chief prieſt, who is judge; the reiſ- 
effendi, in whom the offices of chancellor and ſecretary 
of ſtate are united; and the teftedar or treafurer, who | 


are all of the beglerbeg's council, 
There being no hereditary nobility in Turky, the 


governors of provinces are ſeldom ever ſucceeded in | 


their poſts by their children; nor are any of the great 
offices of government ever given to native Turks, but 
to the grand ſeignior's flaves, taken in war, or pur- 


GENERAL TRAVELLER} 


| in Georgia and Citcaltia] but chielly ſekeded by the 
governors of provinces in the differetit parts 6f "ME 
empire. When admitted into the Teraglio, they ure 
taught muſic and dancing, and whatever may render 
them moſt agreeable to the grand ſeignior. Amontſt 
thoſe ladies, an unaccountable paſſion for ich "eg fs 
laid likewiſe to prevail. 

There is always in the ſeraglio a _ of ey 
and dumb perfons, ſome of whom conſtantly Aktend 
the emperor; and dwarfs that act the urge of bungen 
| are fill retained in this court. _ 5 


Fhe pride and oſtentation of the Farkih eburt ard 


fully diſplayed in'the ceremonies attending the audietice 


of an ambaſſador. The firſt opening of the ambaſ- 


ſador's function is to the vizier, At this interview, 
they bath ſeat themnſelves, the ambaffador on à Ab); 
and the vizier on the corner of his foft. Mittal 
civilities paſs between them, without any variation itt 


| language fince the empire began, The ambaſſador is 


told, that as long as his maſter obſerves the laws of 
friendſhip with them, the grand ſeignior will eorft64 


chaſed young, and educated in the ſeraglio who having | ſpond,” The honours of the caftan, ſwett-meats, 


-no perſonal conneRions in the country, are not likely 
to enter into a conſpiracy againft their ſovereign.” The 
more effectually to preclude ſuch an event, however, 
it is a maxim of the court to change their governors 
often, before they can have time t6 render themſelves 


popular in the province, This end is yet farther an- 


ſwered by obliging thoſe officers to make frequent 
preſents to the ſultan, for the refundment of which 
they fleece and oppreſs the people, rendering themſelves 
rather odious than acceptable to thoſe whom they govern. 
Amid ſuch general rapacity of the governors, and 
the inadequate' reſources of a nation conſtitutionally | 
averſe to induſtry, and diſcouraged from the proſecution 
of extenſive commerce, the neceſſities of the people, 
it might be ſuppoſed, would ofteri produce dangerous 
commotions. But the cheapneſs of proviſions com- 
penſates in great meaſure the want of affluence; and 
the empire ſeems to be ſo firmly founded on the baſis 
of religion,” united with general enthuſiaſm and the 
vanity of individuals, that, as with all its political 
defects it has laſted for Ses, it u fair for r 

and permanency. 5 
All the officers of date are afuatly t taken from among 
the youths who receive their education in the ſeraglio, 
the number of whom is very great. The practice in 
this ſeminary is to teach them filence, a modeſt beha- 
viour, and the principles of the Mahometan religion. 
They are alfo inſtructed in the Turkiſh, Arabian, and 
Perſian languages. Thoſe” who are intended for tlie 
learn their military exerciſes, and ſuch à8s aft 


4efigned for public employments, are educated accord 


ingly. We are informed that the youths in the ſeraglio 
never having the ſight of a woman, frequently fall in 
love with one another. To this whimfical paſſion |' 
they give the name of Platonic love; but it is ſaid to 
terminate often in an unnatural commerce, from which 
the fevereſt' e rm; oe infulliciart to Helfrain 
=o: 443 e044 

- The" ſeragtio igg ſupplied from time 10 thai 6 with 
Young MAY” and taken in war, or POO 


j | neſs 


| coffee, ſherbet, and perfumes, are preſented' to him; 
but when he departs they clap their hands, and hifs 


him out of the room; while two officers who attend 
him, one on each fide, attempt at half-way, to make 
him turn and ſalute the vizier, who never ſtirs off his 
ſofa. He who forgets his character may be ſurptiſed 


into this compliment; but he who' does not, Leere 


on his pace, and drives his leaders before him. 

On an occafion that offered of adjuſting the cerel 
monial with an ambaſſadot who thought himſelf of- 
fended, this uſage was fedreed, and it ot te 1 ren 
continues no longer. | 


The time appointed for the atibaſſitior to be opet 


the water from Pera, is the morning, at the break of 


day. On his landing, he is received by the chlau 


baſchi, or marfhal of the court, in a houfe deſtined 


for the purpoſe, the ſtairs of which are nd better 


than a ladder, and the room exceedingly mean. It is 
ſeldom that the chiaux baſchi is there at the àHAHZ4.,. 


tors @ritkl; but the common excuſe? is, Wat He" iv 
Cetained: in the moſque at his'prayers, OD 


When the firſt civilities are over, an inſinuation is 
made to the ambaſſador, that he muſt expect the 
chiaux baſchi will ride at his right hand. This part 
of the ceremony, long conteſted, but never given up 
by the Turks, except when they have been forced tb 
reliriquiſh it, leaves to the ambaſfador no other reſource 
chan that of entering à proteſt; inſiſting, however, 
chat a gentlemän of! his Letimbe half ride et Hi Tele. 
This claim, if urgent with reſolution, generally ur- 


ceeds; though it has been productive of mul after - 


cation and diſorder in the march, GE ſometimes alle 
of 7 T ſuſpenſion of the audience. 3 
8 After Waiting ſome time in 1 miſerable cit 


at the water-ſide; a 'meſfige arrives from the vititr d 


let them know that he is ready to proceed to che ſerꝭ 
The eaVilcade theh begins; and mareſies I's 


the vizier's dbor, Where, Whether it ralnb, wl r 
mowö, the ambaffador müſt remain” dh cer 


the open ſtreet to ſes tits va, and td flute hf fg. 
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the court- 


_ defired to fit till he be veſted with the caftan, When 


then kifling it, and haring read it, ** into his 


I Ti M R 


neſs and his whole court as they paſs by, When 
they are near the gate of the ſeraglio, the ambaffador's 
train advances flowly,. and on his arrival he finds the 
vizier ſeated in the divran- chamber. N f 

In the middle of this apartment, an old 8 ſtool 
is placed for. the ambaſſador ; and he. is there fixed, if 
the ftool can ſupport him, at leaſt for two hours, | 
hearing the deciſion of cauſes he does not underſtand ; 
though if it be pay-day fer the janizaries and ſpabis, | 
and ſuch an opportunity is generally taken, he is en- 
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tertained with ſeeing about two thouſand four hundred 


yellow bags of money told out and diftributed, which | 
may employ them upwards of two hours more, 
A new ſcene then ſucceeds, and the dinner is ſerved, 
The ambaſſador continues to fit on his ſtool, and the 
vinier on his elevated ſophaz a round table is placed 
between them, at each fide of which is laid a hand- 
kerchief folded up to wipe the mouth and hands. 
Fifty diſhes, ſucceeding each other every balf minute, | 
come in like a torrent; a principal ſervant ſtands near 
the ambaſſador with his arms bare, whoſe office is to 
tear a fowl in pieces, and to lay the choiceſt morſels 
of it before them, all which he performs with his 
fingers. He commends without ceaſing the excellent 
dinner, whilſt the vizier preſſes his gueſt to eat, and 
perhaps enters into a familiar converſation with him. 
To conclude the repaſt, one draught of ſherbet is 
The grand ſeignior all the while peeps through a 
dark window to ſee the whole entertainment, and as 
ſoon as it is over retires to his audience room. 
The chiaux baſchi enters with his talkiſh, or order 
in. writing, to the vizier, to acquaint him that the 
monarch is on his throne, © He receives it with the 
utmoſt ſubmiſſion, firſt touching his forehead with it, 


' breaft, and departs. 
After his departure, 1 that he 


muſt croſs the court-yard to go to the audience: he is 
preceded by the chiaux baſchi with all his officers and 
attendants richly. clad. | He does not, however, im- 
mediately enter the audience-room, but is ſtopt in 
„ Where, under a tree, by way of 
bench, is a ſingle old board, on which at other times, 
the menial ſervants in the ſeraglio lie to ſun themſelves, 
On this, whether wet or dry, clean or dirty, he is 


the ceremony of veſting is over, two capigis baſchis 
ſeize him by the ſhoulders, and conduct him to the 
audience. He finds the ſultan in a corner of the 
apartment, placed on his ſofa, higher by much than 
common, and covered with a canopy, his legs rather 
' hanging. At his ſide lies a rich ſword, and ſome 
regalia. He eyes the ambaſſador aſkew, -apd hears his | 
haranguez a copy of which has been given before to 
the. vizier, tranſlated by the drugoman, or. interpreter 
of. the Porte; who, after the ambaſſador has done, 


reren it extempore, in the Turkiſh language, to the 
+ſeignior, When this is finiſhed, the latter 
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ambaſſador in their uſual rn ſtyle. _ This 
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he interpreter: explains, and the ambaſſador! is dif 
miſſed, . Another ceremony, however, awaits him to 
render the day yet more tedious, . After mounting 
his horſe, he is. ſtopped. in the ſecond quadrangle of 
the ſeraglio, and. obliged to wait under a tree, undi 


the vizier paſſes before him on his return home; after 
which he is permitted to depart. 
O & P, W. 
Of the religion of the Turks 
HE religion of the Turks is Mahonietaniſm, 
> but different from that which prevails in Perſia. 
Mahomet leaving no ſons, both thoſe. nations derive 
their ſpiritual as well as temporal authority from Hali, 
the huſband of his daughter Fatima, or from Abubeker, 
whoſe daughter Mahomet married. The Perſians pre- 
ferring the doctrines of Hali, and the Turks thoſe of 
Abubeker, and charging each other with corrupting 
and miſrepceſenting the Alcoran; ' thoſe two great ſects 
retain ſtronger mutual prejudices, than they do either 
againſt the Jews or Chriſtians z and when they are at 
war, both nations call the war the cauſe of God, and 
ſeldom or never give quarter to one another in battle. 
Among the Turks there are four ſects which differ 
The firſt is called the Hanniſſes, 
who chiefly inhabit Turky and Tartary; the. ſecond 
the Shaffees, of which are moſt of the Arabian tribes ; 
the third the Melchees, who poſſeſs the coaſt of Bar- 
bary; and the fourth the eee, who are a ſmall 
tribe of Arabians. 5 
All the Mahometans, except tha Perſians, are of one 
or other of thoſe ſets, which are however divided inta 
a multitude of inferior ſectaries, diſtioguiihed by the | 
names of their reſpective leaders. | | 
The Mahometans have their derviſes, or friars, and 
convents, as well as the Chriſtians. Thoſe men ga 
meanly cloathed, put on a dejected look, faſt, pray, 
and perform penances as the Roman catholics, and 
have ſtrings of. beads by which they number the 
prayers they repeat, On Tueſday, every week, the 
ſuperior of the convent preaches or expounds part of 
the Alcoran to them, at the concluſion of which the 
monks, having made a profound reverence to their 
ſuperior, fall into a dance, turning round with great 
agility to the muſie of a flute, which has however 2 
very doleful ſound, Such as it is, this inſtrument is 
uſed by few, the Alcoran prohibiting all but vocal 
muſic in their devotions. For the ſame reaſon 
it is, that they ring no bells to call the people to 
prayers, but ſummon them from the minorets or 
ſteeples of the moſques. = 
Beſides the eccleſiaſtic a hops, are many 
hermits, who go naked, and ſuffer their hair to grow 
down to their waiſts, Thoſe perſons are in a manner 
adored by devout people, and in ſome parts of the 
empire take upon them to.ſkreen, criminals ſram juſſice. 
The high prieſt of the empire is the mufti, . who has 


the power of appointing all civil magiſtrates, their civil 


and eccleſiaſtical laws being in effet the ſame. The 


Alcoran, and. the comments upon it, are the rule by 
which 


Tokxv.] 


which they judge of all maters, unleſs in ſome extra- 

ordinary caſes, where the temporal power thinks fit 
to interpoſe its authority. The grand ſeigniot ſcarcely 
ever alters or reverſes. the ſentence of the mufti; and 


without his fefta, or fiat, no important reſolutions are 
taken, either in regard to peace or war; but if he 


refuſes to ratify or confirm any favourite object of 


the. miniPrre he is _— and a more e * 


4 „„ 


che eccleſiaſtical, order, who. 1 the title of cadiliſe, 


| 


0 


quier, and are appointed reſpeQively to the * 


of Romania, Natolia, and Egypt; nor can any perſon 
be advanced to the rank of mufti, who has not d 
through one or other of thoſe offices. 

There is beſides in every province a mollah cadia, or 
chief judge; to whom the people may appeal from any 
inferior tribunal. 
are the only legal judges, the beglerbegs and governors. 
of towns and provinces, take upon them to inflict pu- 


niſhment, and even death, without Nevin the ac 


euſed perſon any trial. 


The imaums or prieſts, who officiate. in \ their moſques, | | 


are not appointed by the muſti or any eccleſiaſtic, nor 
are they ſubject to their controul. 4 
can read the Alcoran, and has the, "reputation of . an 
honeſt man, may aſſume this office, on the recom- 
mendation of the people of the, place to the governor 
of the town or province, when a. moſque is vacant; 
and as the conſent of the governor is neceſſary towards 
admitting one to officiate. as a prieſt, ſo he likewiſe 
may diſmiſs him at pleaſure; or the prieſt may leave his 
cure, and again become a layman, if he thinks fit. The 
| imaum reads ſome part of the Alcoran every F riday, 
which is their ſabbath; but ſeldom * this ee 
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3 in = convents.. 1 6 1 

When a Mahometan enters pee hong he outs "of 
his ſhoes: inſtead of his cap 3,,and., while, he js there, 
he neither. ſalutes, converſes, or takes notice of any 
perſon... No accident can divert him from his prayers; 
nor may he ſpit, cough, or rub himſelf; 35 or if be has 
been unavoidably defiled by any of thoſe, he muſt. 


immediately waſh, and return to his devotion. Une | 
they begin. to. pray, hoy ſigh. and aeg . | 
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people 5 Ken. IT imitating. Jos actions 25 


well as repeating. his words; but both prayers. and | 


n, are very ſhort. 
During the whole Ramazan, or th 
continues a month every. year, no, perſon will cat, 
drink, or ſmoak before ſun-ſet; from which, time till 
the morning, all the towns, and particular] 7 the 
moſques, are illuminated. After this ſeaſon they per- 
form the pilgrimage to Mecca, which appears to be 
the main baſis of the Mahometan religion. On this 
journey the caravan of Damaſcus, compoſed. of the 
_ pilgrims. from Europe and Aſia Minor, the Arabian, 
and the principal one from Cairo, then ſet out. "They 
all have their ſtated time of departure, and theic regular 


ow That from Cairo, Se the Jenner * Si 
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But notwithſtanding the eecleſiaſtics 
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GENERAL TRAVELLER. 
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| 


n, | or their Lent, which i 


þ 


before the corban, or great 2 of ſacriſice. Five 


or ſix days previels to that fe ival, the three caravans, 


conſiſting of about two hundred. thouſand men, and 
three hundred thouſand. beaſts. of burden, unite and 
encamp at ſome. miles from Mecca. 
form themſelves into {mall detachmeats, and, enter t 
town to perform the, ceremonies preparatory to that. 
great one of ſacriſice. They paſs, throbgh. A {lrevt, of 
| continual aſcept, until they arrive at à gate on an 
eminenee, called the Gate of Health. 25 om this. 
ſtation they behold the great moſque, which encloſes 
the. houſe of Abraham, and this they falute with the 
moſt profound devotion, repeating twice, Salem Alt 
Truſoul Alla, that is, © peace be with the ambaſſac dor 
of God.” -Thence, at ſome diſtance, they aſcend. 
five ſteps, to a large. platform faced wich ſtone, where 
they offer up their prayers. They next deſcend on. 
the other fide of i it, and adyance towards two ſimilar 
arches, ſeparated. a little from each other, through | 
which they paſs with great filence and devotioh. 
This ceremony muſt be performed ſeven times. 
They afterwards proceed to the great moſque that 
encloſes the houſe, of Abraham, and” entering it, walk 


ſeven times round the little building, which it contains 3 


ſaying, 40 This is the houſe of God, and of bis ſervant 
Abraham. mo "Then. kiffing with great reverence a 
black ſtone, faid to have deſcended white from heaven, 
they proceed to the well called. Zun-Zun, and plunge 


into it with all their cloaths, continually oo 


Toba Alla, Taba Alla, . F forgiveneſs God, forgivene 
God.“ ” T hen drinking a a 1 of that 4 | turbiC 
ptr; they depart, 5 59 207.02 
The duty of bathing. and drinking they + are 1 
to paſs through once; but thoſe who will gain 
die before the others, muſt Pen, it once = 8 . 
About fifteen miles from the town of Mees l 4 
hill, or ſmall. mountain, called Ghiabal Araſata, or 
the Mount of F. ae which | is about two miles 
in,circum erence, H rding to their tradition, 
Adam and Eve wet, * RE I had been ſeparated 
forty. years. The. eve of the day of facrifice, the the 
caravans, each ranged in a triangular form, environ 
this. moyptain, and 27 the whole, night in  tumut- 
| tuous. rejoicings. in the morning A profound filence 
ſucceeds, they ſlay. heir” ſheep, and offer up their 
ſacrifice on. the mountain, with all ih the marks of the 
greateſt | devotion.” 9 nw: vr 
On 2 ſudden _ 2 x He © Kantone, rulbes from 
amidff them, mounted | on his. camel, and aſcending 
five ſteps, rendered practicable for that purpoſe, he 
addreſſes the people in a ſet harangue; on the con- 
cluſion of which the auditors Mugs the mountain, 


and depart... _ 

etans is a" complicatioh 
of the baſeſt and. moſt infamous. forgeries, with a train 
of ſuperſtitions degrading to the human mind, and 
which being ſubſtituted in -the. place of ee 
duties, are Urea e of very Virtue, ©” 
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to which they gave the name ef Turcomania, The 


Holy Land from the poſſe non 7 the iofidels.” © This e 


of thoſe: times. 


; vere Hugh, count of Vermandois, ' brother to the 
king of France; ; Robert, duke of Normandy, ſon of 


began its march in the year 1096; but having been 
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me of the mn pine, 75 ; 


n E Turks were originally A tribe of Sep 
' ſtheptierds,” who led an itinerant life, watidering | 
from place to place wick their bcks* and herds, Vit | 

reſiding chiefly north. of the Palus' Mabtis and the 

Euxine Sen. In the Eighth. century they tweed 


* 


1 


; 


and the Caſpian Sea, where, after benialthlitg about two | 
hundred years, they removed farther ſouth into Armenia, | 


ſultan of Perſia, endeavouring at this time to render 
himſelf independent of the Saracen. caliph: of Bagdar, 
ſolicited the aid of the Turks, Who ſent him à rein- 
forcement of troops under the command of Tangro- 
lipia, by the aſſiſtance of which. be obtained a complete 
victory over the Saracens, "The Turks afterwards 
made themſelves hmaſters of Bagdat, and ſubdued Perſia, 
70 well as the northern provinces of Arabia. At this 
time they \ were Pagans ; 3 but Tangrolipia, their leader, 
in order to gain the affection of his new ſubjects, 
profeſſed himſelf 4 Mabometan, in which his example 
was copied by the greater part of his followers, © © 

"The Turks proceeded to, invade” the territoties of 


of ſevetal cities; "while the Saracens likewiſe proſecuted 
their conqueſts i. in Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt. The 
emperot of Conſtantinople finding his frontiers expoſed 
to the perpetual ravages of the confederates, implored 
aſſiſtance of the powers i in the 'welt of Europe tö 
but 's flop to their progreſs; the Chriſtians. of Paleſ- 5 
tine, then grievoully opprelſed by. the Mahometans, 
requeſting likewiſe their protection in. im the firongeſt | | 
terms. The application of the latter was ſo well 
received by the pope and clergy of Rome, that they | 
exerted all their. influence in the ſeveral nations of 
Chriſtendom, towards exciting them to reſcue the 


L 


e riſe to the memorable war of the Cruſades, whit 


diſplayed the romanti c piety, gp . ed the wiſdotn | 


"The chief of ict : who engaged in this 'expeditita. 


William the conquerorz. Raymund, count of Tou- 
Jouſe; count of Flanders; Stephen, count 
of Blois and Chartres; Godfrey of Bouillon „duke 
'of 1 Lorrain, with Euſtachius and Baldwin his bre 
and an. infinite number of inferior nobles and gentle 
men, who drew after them atmoſt whole provinces. 
"The diſorder accompanying this tumultuous concourſe 
of. different nations was equal to the fanatieiſm which, 


inſpired, them, _ es thoſe who went as ſoldiers, 
old men, women, children, and eceleſiaſtics, all em- 
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(broagte famine, faigus⸗ or ſiekneſs, before they had 
reached the eaſtern boundaries of Chriſtendom. When 


they arrived' at Conſtantitiople, ' however, they yet 
appeared ſo numerous that they put the Grecian 
emperor into the utmoſt conſteruation, who began to 
entertain greater jealoufy of this prodigious emigration 


| thin he did of the infidels. Inſtead of joining them 


with his forces, therefore, he took every opportunity, 
underhand, to involve them in difnculty and diſtreſs; 
though prudence required that he ſhould grant his 
afliftance in tranſporting them over the Helleſpont. 
When they landed on the Aſiatic: ſhore, they were 
| found to be fill near a/ hundred thouſand horſe, and 
altneft twice that number of foot 


| The firſt object of their operations was to lay ſiege 
to Niece in Bythinia, almoſt oppoſite Conſtantinople, 


and the uſual reſidence of ſultan Solymian; The fultan, 


| who was then. abſent, marched to the relief of the 


town; but his troops being defeated, the place fur- 
rendered by capitulation, and was put into the poſſeſ- 
a eee * 


previous agreement. 
From Nice they procceded to n the capital 


7] of Syria, when Solyman oppoſing their march with an 


army of two hundred thouſand men, the Chriftians 
gained à complete victory, and at the ſame time became 
maſters of his camp, which was reputed exceeding rich. 


| the Grecian emperor. in Afia Miser, and diveſteevitn | Having fubdacd/ great part of the-territories which the 


infidels had taken from the Greeian emperor in Aſis 
Minor, and poſſeſſed themſelves of Antioch, they diſ- 
patched à meſſenger to that monarch, "requeſting thas | 
ne would join them with his forces; acebtding to the 
' articles of 2 treaty ſubſiſting between them. With this 
demand, however,” the empetor tefuſed to comply, 
| upon. the pretext that they had not delivered Antioch 
into his hands; in conſequence of which denial, e 
reſolved for the future to act independently of him. 

Leaving Antioch they continued their march to Jeru- 
ſalem, which they immediately inveſted; but eheis 
Saber was now i6 diminiſhed; that it is ' ſaid they 
did not amount to more than fifty thouſand men; 
a force not ſuperior to the army which garriſoned the 
place. But a reinforcement artiving of Engliſh, 
| Normans, Flemings, and Genoeſe, they made an al- 
fautt upon the outer wall, which they carried ſword in 
hand. In à ſucceeding attack, meeting with an ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, which induced them to give way, 
they were animated to renew their efforts by Godfrey 
of Bouillon, who pretended that he had ſeen a. horſe- 
"man" deſcend from the clouds, and aſſured them that 


heaven fought on their fide. Such was the effect of 


this artifice on their minds, that; repeating the aſſault 
"with freſh vigour, they took the city by ſtorm. The 
celebrated leader, to whoſe zeal and activity this event 


bad been owing, and who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 


his conduct through the whole expedition, —_ | 
univerſal conſent” crowned king of Ferafalemi; He 


barked in the enterprise. This immenſe multitude. | afterwards reduced Ptolemais Ceſarea, Antipatris, Aſ- 
kalon, and other cities; but did not live to 1 

proſperity more than the ſpace of a year. 
Baldwin, ſurnamed Brugenfis, a of Edeſhk, 


and couſin of the late king, was unanimouſly elected 
7 in 


totally improvident for their ſubliſtence on the journey, 
as if they had expected the miraculous interpoſition 
of heaven in their favour, one half of them periſhed: 


| 
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in his todw; in the year 1100. He took from ey) the holy war, however, being not yet , extinguiſhed 


infidels the ſtrong city of Tyre, and afterwards ob- 
tained three fignal victories. ' He alſo laid ſiege to 


Damaſcus ; but a ſickneſs breaking forth iti his army, 
he was obliged to raiſe it, and dying after a reign of 
thirty years, he was \ ſucceeded in the kingdom of 
Jeruſalem by Fulk, earl of Abjou, WhO bad e 
his daughter Melefitida or Margaret. Fel 
During this feign diviſions happehed auen the 
Chriftians, 'of whom the different parties 'ſotmetirties 
ſought the affiſtance of the infidels, with the view of 
over-powering their rivals, The Greek emperot like- 
wiſe laid ſiege to Antioch, which he claimed-as'a part 
of his dominlons; and the confederates were bbliged 
to conſent that Raymund, earl of Poictou, the go- 
vernor, ſhould hold that city of the Greek ctown. 
Fulk having reigned 'eleven years; was killed by a 
fall from his horſe as" he was hunting; and leaving 
two ſons, Baldwin and Almerick, the former, who 
Was the eldeſt, was elected by the Chriſtian princes 
to ſucceed him on the throne, Baldwin, at his ac- 
ecffion, being only thirteen years of age, his mother 
was joined with him in the 4dminiftration of governs 
ment. The Chriſtians, who had now been in the 
poſſeſſion of the Holy Land, and the adjacent countries, 
more than forty years, had eſtabliſhed four conſiderable 
Rates, namely, that of Edeffa, which comprebended 
the countries on the banks of the Euphrates, the 
diftrit of FTripoli, the diftrift of Antioch, and the 


kingdom of Jeruſalem. Had the princes of thoſe 
ſeveral territortes continued unanimous, they might 


probably have bid defiance” to all the power of the 


Mahométans; but falling out with each other, San- 


guin, ſultan of Aleppo, and afterwards Noradin his 
ſon, availed themſelves of their difputes, and recovered 
moſt of the conqueſts which the Chtiftians' had made 


in the country: Thoſe events inducei the king of Jeru- 
ſatem and the prince of Antioch to requeſt freſh ſuccours 


from Europe, which gave birth to the ſecond cruſade: 


In this enterprize, which happened in the year 


A Conrad, empeter of Germany, embarked in 
perſon, at the head of a fine army of a hundred thou- 
fand men. Bot che Grecian emperor having joined 
to oppoſe him, he Toſt great part of bis troops, by 
famine” and the fword, as well as by ſickneſs,” and 
returned without being able to perform and; erat 
atchirvement.”” W 

Another cruſade was foon afterwards put ine motion 
by Louis the ſeventh, king of France. This prince 
carried with him his queen Eleanor, heirefs of the 


duchy of Aquitain ; but diſcovering her to be guilty | 


of ſome criminal amours at Antioch, he divorced 
her, and immediately CART the e e re- 
turned to his own country. 

Mean while Saladin, ſultan of an ties! had 
made himſelf maſter of Egypt in the year 1173, ob- 
ſerving great diviſions among the Chriſtian princes in | 
Paleftine, beſieged and took Jeruſalem in 1187, after 
it had remained in the hands of the Chriſtians eighty- 
nine years. He alſo made Himſelf maſter of Antioch ; 
and the moſt of the towns which the Chriftians had 
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taken were furrendeted to the Turks. The flame 5 7 VCC 


in Europe, Frederick; emperor of Germany, and 
ſeveral princes of the empire, engaged in another 


Turkiſh fultan of Ieohium, and obtaining a complete 
victory, took that city by ſtorm. The emperor like 
wiſe defeated the ſultan in 4 ſubſequent action: but 
| attempting to paſs a river in the purſuit of the enemy, 
he was unfortunately drowned, His ſon Frederick; 
who; on the death of his father, was proclaimed em- 
| peror by the arwy, recovered the city of Antioch, 
| and had laid fiege to Acon or Ptolemais, when the 


himſelf dying of the diſeaſe, ihe Chriſtians in Paleſtine 
were again. reduced to à very critical ſituation. In 


Auguſtus, king of France; were ptevailed upon by the 
pope to undertake another cruſade; This expedition 
commenced in the year 1190; and the armies were tranſ- 
ported by ſex to the Holy Land. The two kings con- 


allies, agreed only in the operation of Befieging Acon 
or 'Ptolemais, of which they made themſelves maſtets. 
Soon after this event the French king returned to 
Europe, and invaded the king of England's dominivns 
in Normandy. ” The latter receiving advice of this 


through Germany, was made priſoner by the emperor, 
where he was ſeized, and detained above a year, through 
the intrigues of the French king, and afterwards obliged 


The fituation in which the Chriſtians were left In 
PateRine by the/precipitate retreat of thoſe two princes, 
obliged them again to ſolicit the protection of Europe; 
and another effort was therefore made for the effectual 
recovery of the Holy Land. When the forces that 
embarked in this expedition were arrived at Conſtanti- 
nople, Where they expected to have been joined by the 
eaſtern emperor, they found an uſurper upon the throne, 
who oppoſed their paſſage into Aſia; Irritated at this 
obſtruction, they laid ſiege to Conſtantinople, and 
took the eity by ſtorm, in the year 1200. The com- 
manders of the Chriſtian confederates elected Baldwin 
(earl of Flanders and Hainault) emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople, by whoſe inſluenee the Greek church was in- 


duced to adopt the rites and ceremonies of the Lutins, 


and acknowledge the ſupremacy of the pope? Tze 
er only part of the European 
provinces under his dominion, z. the city of Con- 
ſtantinople aud the province of Thrace, To the 
Venetians was alletted the iſland of Candia or Crete, 
with all the iſlands in the Ionian ſea: the marquis of 


man, was conſtituted duke of Athens, and prince of 
| Achais: the duke of Blois likewiſe was nominated to a 
duchy; and various other adventurers: obtained terri- 
tories, all which however they were to hold of the 
"emperor . Baldwin, as their ſupreme: lord. With re- 
ſpect to the Aſiatie dominiom, the family” of the 
Greek emperors was permitted to malte a partition of 


Adria- 


cruſade. Arriving in Alia, they gave battle to the. 


plague making great havoc” among his troops, and 


his extremity Richard I. king of England; and Philip 


ducting themſelves rather like jealous rivals than cordial 


tranſaction, haſtened to oppoſe him; but in his paſſage N 


e hors ratiſom for his Nbert 7. 


Monſerrat obtained Theſſaly and part of Peloponneſus, _ 
| with the title of king: Godfrey-of Troyes, à French- 
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 * Adrianople, the ſecond city of Thrace, ſtill remain- | 
ing in the poſſeſſion of the Greeks, Baldwin laid ſiege 


to it. On which the Greeks inviting the Tartars to 


their aſſiſtance, the latter advanced to their relief, and 
ſkirmiſhed ſeveral days with the beſiegers. At length 
the Chriſtians being led into an ambuſcade, were en- 


"4 a ſum as the ey reſources, of France + coals 
with difficulty furniſh. . . 

The miſcarriage of 0 many N and ruinous 
enterpriſes had not yet extinguiſhed that ardour which 
animated the Chriſtian powers, towards. expelling the 
infidels./from the Holy Land. Another cruſade was 


tirely - defeated, and Baldwin the emperor made pri- - undertaken. in 1270, in which prince Edward (after- 


ſoner. - The. enemy having inhumanly cut off his 
bands and feet, left him in the field to periſh, where 
he died three days after, in the thirty-thisd year 
„ Aba 
twelvemonth. 40 

On the death of Baldwin, the — elected 
his brother Henry, emperor of Conſtantinople, who, 
with the aſſiſtance of the king ef Tbeſſaly (marquis 
of Monſerrat), recoveted all the places the Tartars bad 
taken in Thrace, and drove them out of that province. 
The moſt formidable of the Mahometan powers at 
this time, was the ſultan of Egypt, who had poſſeſſed 
himſelf of great part of Paleſtine, as well as Jeruſalem. 
It was therefore determined, at à council of war held 


in the iſland of Cyprus, to attack this potentate in his j 


African dominions. In purſuance of which reſolution, 
about fixty thouſand Chriſtians, under the command 
of the king of France, ſet ſail for Egypt in the year 
1249. In four. days they atrived within, fight of 
Damietta, then one of the ſtrongeſt towns in Egypt. 
and ſituated at the mouth of the moſt eaſtern branch. of 
the Nile. Here they found a great body of the in- 
fidels: aſſembled to oppoſe their landing; but upon the 
firſt charge, they moſtly diſperſed, and the Chriſtians 
effected their defign with very little moleſtation, A 
tumour being ſpread in the Mahometan army, that 
the ſultan was dead; the garriſon retired from Damietta 
without waiting the approach of the enemy, and the 
Chriſtians immediately took poſſeſſion of that important 
Fortreſs. A ſupply- of- forces arriving from France, 
Lewis, leaving the queen with a good garriſon at 
Damietta, began his march towards Grand Cairo, 
with an army of twenty thouſand horſe, and forty 
| thouſand foot. The infidels avoided a general battle; 
but ſo harraſſed the Chriſtians in their march, and 
months the latter had hardly been able to advance 
forty miles. An epidemic diſtemper which broke 
forth among the troops, likewiſe greatly diminiſhed 
their numbers, and thoſe who bad not been ſeized 
with the contagion, were however much impaired in 
their health. In this ſituation, while the van was 
ſeparated a good diſtance from the rear, the Maho - 
metans fell upon them, and gave them a. total defeat. 
The greates/part-of the Chriſtian army periſhed in the | 
field, and ſuch as eſcaped the laughter were made 
priſoners of war, among which number was the king. 
It was debated- in the Turkiſh councils whether | 
they ſhould not maſſacre all the unfortunate cap- 
tives, to deter the Europeans for the future from 
undertaking thoſe. romantie expeditions; but the pro- 
ſpect of emolument from the ranſom of many conſider- 
able men, prevailing over their revenge, they agreed 
to. give the king and his people their liberty, upon 
condition of delivering up Damietta, and paying | 


| wards Edward I. of England), was engaged, who 


landed at Ptolemais in the beginning of the ſubſequent 
year. Not meeting however with the ſupport he had 
expected, after remaining in Paleſtine year and a 
half, he returned to England. Immediately on bis 
departure, Alphis, or Elpis, ſultan, of Egypt, af- 
 ſembled a gteat army, and invading Syria, made bim- 
ſelf maſter of Tripoli, . afterwards, reducing to bis 
ſubjection Sidon, Berethus, and Tyre, with all the 
other towns which, the Chriſtians poſſeſſed, except 
Ptolemais.... He, conſented, however to a truce, fax five 
years with the. garriſon of, this city, which was not 
well obſerved by the Chriſtians. For having receiyed 
ſome ſuccours from Europe, they plundered the ad- 
jacent country, then under the dominion of the ſultan 
of Egypt, who, upon their refuſing to make any 
ſatjsfaction for this outrage, laid ſiege to the city, 
The, ſultan. ſoon. after died, but his. ſon. Araphus, 
continuing the warlike operations, took the place by 
ſtorm, and. gave the plunder of it to his Toldiers. This 
event, was ſucceeded by the entire expulſion. of the 
Chriſtians from. ai which they . more at- 
tempted, to invade. 

Caſſanes the Tartar, ſaxereian. of Perk, Gon. after 
revenged the quarrel of the Chriſtians, on the ſultan of 
Egypt, defeating his army, and recovering moſt of the 
towns he had taken in Syria and Paleſtine. . He even 
rebuilt Jeruſalem, at the inſtance. of his queen, wbo 
was 2. Chriſtian and a native of Armenia; offering 
likewiſe to join the Chriſtian princes, and eſtabliſh 
them again in the Holy Land. But moſt of the latter 
being at that time occupied with Wers in Europe, 
the propoſal was not accepted, and Caſſanes retiring 
into Perſia, the ſultan of Egypt again invaded Syria 
and: Paleſtine, and recovered all he had loſt. Aladin, 
at this time prince of the Turks, dying without iſſue, 
the Turkiſh lords, upon the retreat of the Tartats 
into Perſia, diyided the country among themſelves; 
of whom Ottoman, the ſon of Erthogrul, was the 
chief, During the wars between the Turks and 
Tartars, Theodorus, the Greek emperor of Nice, 
died, leaving behind him an infant ſon. Paleologus, 
an ambitious nobleman, cauſing the young priace's 
guardian to be aſſaſſinated, . eſtabliſhed himſelf in hjs 
room; and taking the city of Conſtantinople by ſur- 
prize, expelled. Baldwin, the laſt Latin emperor, in 
1261. Moſt of the Greek cities in Europe ſoon after | 
revolted, and acknowledged Paleologus their emperor. 
Ottoman, the chief of the Oguzian tribe of Tartars, 
having poſlefled himſelf of Bythinia and Phrygia, aſ- 
ſumed the title of ſultan in the year 1300, and made 


e the ſeat of his government. At his death 


he was ſucceeded by his ſon Orchanes, who. taking 
the fortreſs of Abydos, at the entrance of the Hel- 


leſpont, on the Aſian ſhore, tranſported thence an 
army, 
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army, and made himſelf maſter of Gallipoli, the firſt 
town which the Turks poſſeſſed in Europe. Amurath, 
the ſucceeding prince, extending the conqueſts of his 
father, took ſeveral more towns from the Grecian 
emperor, and among the reſt Adrianople, which he 


made the capital of his dominions. About this time 


the body of janizaries was firſt eſtabliſned, Amurath 
ordering that every fifth captive, above fifteen, years 
of age, ſhould be retained in his ſervice, and educated 
and hardly eyer being, ſeen by the people. The 3; jani- 


in the ſeraglio; out of whom a certain number of the 


beſt ſtature: ſhould be ſelected for the ſultan's guards. 
Bajazet, | the next ſultan, proceeded to extend the 
[Turkiſh empire yet farther, both in Europe and, Aſia, | 
till being defeated by T'amerlane. in the plains of Stella, 4 


he was made priſoner.” Even in adverſity, his inſo- 


lent language ſo much provoked the conqueror, chat 


the latter is ſaid to have put him in an iron cage, 
againſt the bars of which he knocked out his brains 


in a fit of ohngtin, about two years after his diſcom- 


Ature. Ain 4. /; 14 188 


On the death of Wee in . * * Foe. | 


* Bajazet contended for the dominions of their father, 
when, after a civil war that laſted ten years, during 
which all the competitors died, except Mahomet, the 
youngeſt of the brothers, this prince;was acknowledged 
ſole ſovercign of the Turkiſh dominions. He was 
ſucceeded on the throne by his ſon Amurath, in whoſe 


reign the Ottoman power was kept in perpetual agita- 


tion by the brave atchievements of the celebrated Scan- 
derbeg, prince of Epirus. Mahomet, the next ſultan, 
made himſelf maſter of Conſtantinople in 1453, whither, 

on the extinction of the Grecian empire, he removed 
the ſeat of an from ene, and e 
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"UNGARY is Stents dune 16 . 23 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and between 45 and 
ke degrees of north latitude, 


of the ancient Pannonia, but received its modern name 


from a tribe of Scythians, who ſetiled here in the 
vid century.” In the whole of this extenſive kingdom, 


we hardly meet with one mountain; but it abounds 


in meadows, bogs, lakes, and rivers, joined to the 


moiſture of which, the great viciſſitudes of heat * 


cold, in the latter part of 3 the air — | 
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% viſiteq by à peſtilential fever, which occaſions /.the 
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It is bounded: on the 
eaſt by Walachia and Tranſilvania; on the ſouth by 
the river Drave, which ſeparates it from Sclavonia; 
on the weſt by Auſtria and Moravia; and on the north 
by the Carpathian or Crapack mountains, which di- tains, paſſes by Tokay, then runs, ſouthward, and 
vide it from Poland; being upwards of three hundred | 
miles in length, and two hundred and fifty in breadth. 
In the time of the Romans, this country formed part 
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the title of emperor, which all ſucceeding, forercigns 


of the Turks have ſince retained. | 


The reign of this prince is memorable for one of 


the moſt extraordinary tranſactions that occur in bit 


tory. Among the captives taken i in Conſtantinople, 
was. a beautiful Greek virgin, named Trene, with 


whom, Mahomet was ſo. enamoured, that he ſpent bis 


whole time in her company for almoſt a year, abandon- 
ing the care of the government entirely to his miniſters , 


zaries becoming diſcontented at this effeminacy of the 
emperor, began to mutiny, when the baſhaws ventured 
to acquaint. him of the danger they dreaded of a 
revolution, The ſultan, after reprehending the free 
dom of bis miniſters, replied, that « his ſubjefts ſhould 
ſee, he had. as great a command of his paſſions as any 


| of them, and ordered that all the great officers of Mate, 


ſhould attend him in, the divan next day.. Mean- 
while- he deſired that Irene ſhould be dreſſed in, her 


| fineſt robes, and appear at the aſſembly 7. The bour being 


” . 


come, the emperor placed | her,on a raiſed floor, in | 
the middle of his lords, and demanded, if they thought 
he deſerved, cenſure for reſigning himfelf to ſo charm» 
ing an object. Every one declaring it was impoſſible 
to reſiſt ſo much beauty, he repeated before the af- 
ſembly what, he ſaid to the baſhaws; and immedi 
ately ſeizing. t the fair Irene by the hates, truck off her 
head with, his ſeimetar. 0 

3 * limits of the Turkiſh dominions were afterwards d 
gradually extended by conqueſt, through a long ſuc 
ceſſion of princes, ſeveral of whom practiſed the bar- 
barous expedient of murdering their brothers and neareſt 
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Once in 8 or four years it is uſually 


country to be called the; grave of the Germans, their 
armies. having been ſo often nnr the diſeaſes 
ft 
The chief rivers. are, „ The Davube, which ru 
through the, whole length of the country, from. Pieſ- 
burgh! to Belgrade, in a direction from the north-weſt 
to the ſouth-eaſt. 2. The Drave, which runs from 
welt to eaſt, and falls into the Danube at Eſſeck. 
3. The Teyſſe, which riſing in the Carpathian moun- 


falls into the Danube oppoſite, to Salankeman. 4. The 
Meriſh; which has its "ſource, in Tranſilvania, and 
runnipg weſtward, falls into the Teyſſe, oppoſite to 
Segedin. 5. Gran, which iſuing from the Carpathian 
mountains, runs ſouth, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
Danube near the city of Gran. 6. The Woag, 
which riſing in the north part of the kingdom, runs 
ſouth, and falls into the Danube oppoſite to Komorra. 
7. The Raab, which riſes in Itiria, and running 
north- eaſt, * Danube oppoſite to the iſland of 

D d d 8 Schut. | 
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Scha drach wal * rivers abound ſo much in fiſh, 


_ ceding, and nearly of the ſame dimenſions. 3. The Boker | 


ſpring of vitriolic water, which turns plates of iron 


any animal that drinks of them. 


and Lower Hungary, the former of which is ſituated 
towards the north-eaſt. Tue chief towns of this 
diviſion are, 1 . Preſburg, the capital, ſeated on the 
north ſide of thi Danube, near the confines of Auſtria, 
about forty miles eaſt of Vienna. It is a large, 


che middle of Hungary. It is a well fortified town, 


In Europe. Peſt is a large town, ſeated on che north 


minety miles north of Belgrade.” Tokay, celebrated 


now poſſeſs on the frontiers of Turk 7. 


| which ftands on the fide of an eminence on the ſouth- 


* 


that they would almoſt ſubüſt the ee if wey 
bad no other food. 2 

"The chief lakes are, 1, The Balaton, or Platenſee, 
about forty | miles long, and twelve broad, ſituated 
almoſt in the middle between the Danube and'the 
Drave. 2. The New Fidel Sea, weſtward of the pre- 


Lake, in the ſouth-eaſt, in the Bannat of Temeſwaer. 
No country abounds more in hot baths; and there 
are fountains of ſurpriſing qualities, particularly 


nn eat. 


and defended by a ſtrong caſtle. While Buda was in 
the hands of the Turks, its natural baths were in great 


|efteem, and the buildings very magnificent; but they 


have been much negleRed. ſince that time. 2. The 
city of Gran, Strigonium, is ſituated on the ſide of che 
Danube, thirty miles north-weſt of Buda. This is 
the ſee of an archbiſhop, who is primate of Hungary. 
Tr is a large and well built town, in which the greateſt 
ſtructures are the cathedral, dedicated to St, Stephen, 
the archbiſhop's palace, and the caſtle. 3. Komorra 
ſtands on the iſland of Schut, almoſt ſurrounded by 
the Danube and Waag. 4. Raab, à i fortified town, 


into copper, and others of ſuch a nature as to row and the ſee of à biſhop, ſituate near the fouth branch 


In the Danube, a little below Buda, is an iffind 
forty miles long, with a great many villages upon it. 
At the confluence of the Danube and the Drave, i 
another large illand; but the largeſt and moſt fruitful. 
is that of Schutz, near Preſburg, upwards of forty | 
wiles i in length, and twenty in breadth. This iſland 
Was given to prince Eugene of Savoy for his en 


againſt the Turks, 
This kingdom is divided by the Danube into Upger 


populous, pleaſant city, and well built. It is not a 
place of great ſtrength, but has an antique caftle 
ſtanding on an eminence, where the regalia are kept, 
and the ſovereigns crowned. Here likewiſe the ſtates 
aſſemble, and the ſupreme courts of juſtice are held. | 
2. Newhauſel, fituated on the river Neytre, thirty 
miles eaſt of Preſburg, and eſteemed a ſtrong town, 
3. Leopoldſtat, a fortified place, fituated forty miles 
north of Newhauſel. 
foot of the Carpathian mountains, and reckoned the 
chief of the mine towns, of which there are many in 
thoſe parts, viz. Schemitz, Nene, Fee Ef- 
peries, and Cafchaw, Ts. . 

Agria is ſituated on a river of the ebene in 


* the caſtle eſleewwed one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes 


Lide of the Danube, oppoſite to Buda, with which it 
has communication by a moveable beläge, half a mile 
in length. Segedin is ſituate on the river Teyſſe, 


for its excellent wine, ſtands at the confluence! of the | 

Teyſſe and Bodruck, forty miles eaſt of Agris. 
Te other towns of note in the Upper Hungary are, 
Great Waradin, about one hundred miles eaſt of Buda; 
Mongatz, a ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated near the frontiers 
of Poland; Zolnock, Unguar, and Temeſwaer ; the 
latter of which is the capital of «the Banbat of Te- 
meſwaer, and the ſtrongeſt fortreſs which the Auftrians |- 


Leser Hungary is ituated between the rivers Danube 
and Drave. 1. The capital of this divifion is Buda, 


of the Danube, oppoſite to the iſland of Schut. 
5. Alba Regalis, or Stul Weiſſenburg, ſeated in the 
middle of a bog, on the river Zanwitza, forty miles 
5 ſouth of _ where the ancient Dn 'of Wy 
were crowned. * 2 6 4 My 71 

| © The foil of Wah eee nat) and pro- 
duces excellent corn, The meadows and paſtures 
are likewiſe rich, and covered with” herds of cattle, 


| Game is fo plentiful that none” are' reſtrained from 


taking it. Even the pooreſt people in the country 
eat ragen and peaſants. | The grapes are large 
and lufeious, and produee the beſt wine in Europe; 
particularly that of Tokay. A vulgar error hab tin 
lately prevailed, that the Tokay wine is in ſo ſmall 


quantity, às never to be found genuine, unleſs when 


given in preſents by the court of Vienna: but the 
extent of ground on which it grows affords ſufficient 


proof of the contrary.” It is a common deſert wine in 


all the great families àt Vienna, and in Hungary, 
and it is very generally drank in Poland and Ruſſia, being 
uſed at table in thoſe countries, like Madeira in this. 
Another vulgar error is, that all the Tokay wine is 
the property of the empreſs queen. She is not even 


4. Chremitz, ſtanding at the | the moſt conſiderable proprietor, nor of the beſt wine; 
ſo that every year the ſells off her own, and purchaſes 


from the other proprietors, to ſupply her table, and 
the preſents ſhe makes of it. The greateſt proprietor 


{is the prince Trautzou, an old man, at whoſe death, 


indeed, his eſtate will eſcheat to the crown; but 
many others of the German and Hungarian nobility 
have large vineyarde at Tokay, Moſt of the gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood have part of their eſtates 
there: the Jeſuits College at Ungoyar has a conſider- 
able ſhare of the beſt wine; and beſides thoſe, many 
of the peaſants haue vineyards, which they bold of the 
queen, or other lords, by paying a tithe af the annual 
produce. There is never any red wine made at 
Tokay, and the vintage is always late. It commonly 


begins about the end of ORober, but ſometimes not 


till near the middle of November. Four ſorts of 
wine ate made from the ſame grapes, which they 
diſtinguiſh at Tokay by the names of 17: 8 | 
maſslaſch, and the common wine. ; 
As the Carpathian mountains afford great variety | 
Heel minerals, the chief manufactures of the country 
are thoſe of hard - ware, which, with their wines, are 
alſo the principal articles of their commerce; exclud- 
ing the numerous herds of cattle with which they fur- 
giſh che Auſtrians, and the inhabitants af all the adja- 


welt bank of the Danube, It is a populous town, 
A | 6 5 5 ; 
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at leaſt, of nominating, their own palatine. A great 


] part of the executive power is committed to this ma» 
; || giftrate, 


He aſſembles the ſtates, gives audience to 
ambaſſadors, was guardian to their infant princes, 
| and took the adminiſtration into his hands, ack he | 
| inter-regnum or vacancy of the throne, 


I The common people here are the vaſſals of the re- 


1H E natives of Hungary are for the moſt. 
part of a good ſize, and well proportioned. 
They are not ſo large as the Germans, but very active 
and bardy ; and from their country having been long 
the ſcene of action between the Chriſtians and Turks, 
they are inuted to a military life, ſor which a great 
degree of natural courage ſeems peculiarly to adapt 
them The men ſhave their faces, leaving, whiſkers | 
on their upper lip. They wear a fur cap, with 
ſometimes a feather; and a cloſe coat girt about | 
them with a ſaſh Their upper garment is a ſhoxt | 
cloak or mantle, which reaches as low as their middle, 
and is buckled, under one arm. The people of rank 
of both ſexes, however, have not much of the Hun- 
garian dreſs, and imitate the faſhions of the French; 
only che women throw a veil over. PEN: when they 80 
abroad. 

This. ane was farmerly | an leive kipada ; 
but the houſe of Auſtria uſurping the throne upwards | 
of two hundred years ago, it has ever ſince continued 
in that family by hereditary ſucceſſion, notwithſtanding 
the frequent efforts of the Hungarians to reſtore their 
ancient conſtitution. At the election of a king, the | 
cuſtom was for the biſhaps, the Jay-nobility, and the 

xepreſentatives of the ſeveral counties and cities, to 
aſſemble in the plain of Rackes, near Peſt, where 
baving agreed on a ſucceſſor, who was uſually the | 
-next-a-kin to the deceaſed: monarch, he was attended 
to Stulweiſſenburg (Alba Regalis) and preſented to 
the people by the palatioe, who demanded three times 
whether they approved of their new-elected king. 
Having expreſſed their conſent, the ſoycrejgn was in- 
veſted with a naked ſword, which he immediately 
brandiſhed. Afterwards proceeding. to the cathedral, 
the approbation of the people was a ſecond time aſked, | 
by the archbiſhop, | which. being granted, the prelate 
performed the corogation frites; while the ſpirituel 
and temporal lords, whoſe office it was, carried king 
Stephen's arms, and other parts of the regalia before 
the new king to the palace. King Stephen's cron 
is ſtill kept at Preſburg, and is the object of great 
veneration. The reaſon of which is ſaid 0 be, that 
this monarch having begun to propagate the Chriſtian: 


religion in his dominions, and ſending the biſhop. of 
Coloiza to pope Benedict VII. to defire he would 

confirm his late election to the throne, the pope was 
directed by an angel to ſend him this crown. 

The palatine is the firſt great officer in the kingdom, 
and was formerly elected by the ſtates. Since the 
reins of government were aſſumed by the houſe of | 
Auſtria, this officer has been appointed by the crown; 

but her preſent imperial majeſty, in conſideration of 
the ſervices rendered to her by the Hungarians in the 
late wars, has promiſed that the- inhabitants ſhall 


ſpective lords on whoſe lands they reſide ; to whom 
they not only pay rent, but perform various ſervices. 
In all caſes of litigation their reſprt is to the courts 
of thoſe proprietors, he enjoy, a preſcriptive right 
of juriſdiction within their own eſtates, and were the 
only perſons who had any vote at the election of the 
king ; tbe peaſants being merely their laves. 

The ordinary revenue which; this, kingdom. yields fo 
the crown, is incanſiderable, not amounting to mueh 
more than a hungred thouſang pounds à years ariſing 
chiefly from the. duties laid on minerals and cattle. 
It is uſual, bawever, for the ſovereign. to demand of 
the, ſtates ſuch ſums as are neceſfary for the ſuppaſt 
of the government, and other uſes.z; and as the ex- 
acigo af them de . ie pajenene * - 
dom refuſed. g 


Tbe whole country is 2 well .regnlated militia, 
eftecmed equal, if not ſupgrior: td any in Eproye. 
The horſe are called huſſars, and the foot heydukes. 
Like the Swiſs, they let themſelves out to any nation 
that will pay them, wben the ſervice. of. FR ſgyereign 
requires not their immediate attendance: ; : "7 oY 

The uſual way of travelling by 1081 is on borſe- 
back, or in an open chariot, drawn. by three or four 
horſes a-breaſt ; but having a great, many navigable 
rivers, { they tratel in ſummer meſt commanly, by 
water, which is alſo the ſafeſt method, For the 
huffars, .mho have been accuſtomed. to, plunder in 
 fargign: ſeryjce, often. commirs afts. of :robbexy ; and 
many parts of the n ars likewiſe inteſſad ich 
gypſies, Roman | £41, (34? 
Some of the bridges over the Dannhe are of great 
extent. . That of Effeck, which fands, gt the con- 
Ayence of the Drave and the Danubg, and over, the | 
marſhes adjojning. to theſe gixers, is five mlleg in 
lengtb, and at the diſtance of every quarter.gf a mile, 
js furniſhed, with. a. tower, , This is an importggs 
paſs... where many ſkirmiſhes have happened betyegn 
the Chriſtiaus and the Turk. The flying bridge f 
boats between. Buda znd Peſt is hel a wile in jengi. 
But the moſt magnificent bridge 1 ene 4. 
[aver the Danube,. was that grecded by the R 
dhe ruias of Which, are zet; wiſble, about elt 
miles from Belgrade, It appears 7 haue £9; 
of twenty piles or pillars of hewn ſtone, a hundred 
foot high. The baſis of each is a ſquare of ſixty 
feet, and the diſtance between them a hundred and 
ſeventy foot. The following inſcription was engraved 
on the moſt conſpicuous part of the ſtructure, Pręvi- 
dentia Aug. vere pontificis virtus Romana quid non domat 
ſub jugum ecce ? Rapitur & Danubiun. 

Moſt of the people of this country were diſciples 
of John Huſs, and afterwards of Calvin, but divided 
into a multitude of ſets, ſome of which entertaining 
| very extravagant opinions, a perſecution was raiſed 
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henceforth enjoy the ancient privilege of electing, or 
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are not only under the government of the lame ſove- 
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Aga inſt them by the Roman Cethelles. Her imperial 
hefty] however, has promiſed them a toleration of 


their religion ; ad this at Veaſbnt they A 10 
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All thoſe provinces lie contiguous to Hungary, and 
ro but afford almoſt the ſame pröduce. e Af 
Tranfilvania is ſituate between 22 and 25 degrees 
of eaſt longitude, and between 45 and 48 degrees of 
north latitude. It is” "bounded" on the weſt by Hun- 
z on the north by Poland; on che eaſt by Mol- 
Aae on the fouth' by Walachia, and the Bannat of 
Temeſwaer. From north to fourth, it meaſures about 
2 hundred and ninety miles, and is nearly of the 
ſame extent from eaſt to welt: It is furtounded by | 


Ip 18 R * I[EbROPE. 


tei and the mines of . The other towns 


| of any note are, Hogaros, Segefwaet, Megus, Alba- 
| Julia, Huniad, Thorda, Dohoka, Zatmar, Deva, 


| Marcozeek, Girgio, Urarthel, Ns, . Ora, 


cron, we ehe: e l eee Nun 


The province of Sclavonia WIR extended almoſt 


from the Adriatic to the Euxine Sea, but is now 


comprehended Within much narrower limits; having 
the river Drave on the north, the Danube on the eaſt, 
the Save on the ſouth, and the duchy of Stiria on 


the weſt.” It is about three hundred miles fh length, 


and upwards' of fixty in breadth'; 'a level country, 
and watered" with three of the Kiel rivers in Hun- 
gary, beſides others leſs confidetable. 1. The chief town 
is Poſega, ſituate: on the river Otana, a hundred and 
thirty miles weſt of Belgrade. 2. Walpo, forty miles 
north. eaſt of the preceding. 3. Walcowar, ſeated 
meat the Danube, twenty miles ſouth of Eſſeck. 


- woods and mountains, the Carpathian mountains ſe- 4. Peterwaradin alſo near the Danube, fifty miles 
- parating it from Poland, and the Tron- gate mountains, [ſouth-eaſt of Eſſeck. 5. Salankamen, ſituated near 


from Turky; beſides which there are ſeveral others 
"in the middle of the cbuntty. The valleys in ſummer 
are exceſſive hot. The chief rivers are, the Alauta, 
which in part ſeparates the dominions of Auſtria from 


the Danube, fifteen miles ſouth-eaft of Peter waraden, 
rendered conſpicuous for the victory obtained over the 
Turks by prince Lewis of Baden, in 169 1. 6. Car- 
lowitz, where the peace was concluded between the 


Turky; ; and the Mariſh, which riſing” in the north | Auſtrians and Turks, in 1699, The remaining towns 


runs through part of Hungary, os of N ieſelf 
3 the Teyſſe. 82 

This province is uſually awide d into four parts, 
namely, Sieben Burgen, Setuli, the Hungarian diſtrict, 
and the country of the Cingars, or Gypſies. The 


' 


of note are, W Alt A TO and 


' | Gradifka, e 0 


The province of Croatia is bounded on the north 
and eaſt by Sclavonia, on the ſouth by Boſaia, and 
on the weſt by Carniola. The chief towns are Carl- 


"firſt of theſe comprehends two, thirds of the country. ſtadt, which ſtands on the river Cülp, 'a hundred 
The inhabitants, who call themiclves Saxons, are | and forty miles ſouth of Vienna; and Siſeg, ſituate 


\ ſuppoſed to be deſcended from the ancient Dacians, 
The Seculi lie north-eaft' of the preceding, and are 


on the river mn, ee miles elt of the 9 91 
ceding. „ 8 


the poſterity of the Huns. The inhabitants of the] The province of Boſhia lies between Gratis at 


Hungarian diftri& lie on the confines of that kingdom; 
and the Cingars, or Gypſies, who live in tents, pitch | 
them upon every commony and are 1 ſmiths or 
Al. ware men. | to 

The chief towns are, 1. Hermanſtat, the capital, 
*fituated in a fine plain, on the bank of the river Cibin, 
"This is à ſtrong town, well built, and canals run 
along the middle of ſome of the ſtrects. It is the ſee 


Servia, and is divided between the Auſtrians and 
Turks; the former poſſeſſing the country weſtward of 
the river Unna, and the latter that on the eaſt ſide. 


The chief town in the Auſtrian diviſion i is oy 


and i in the other Whitſch. 

Thoſe ſeveral provinces are OY level and open, 
+ Tranſilvania, which is mountainous and woody. 
They are very fruitful" where Cultivated, and would 


of a biſhop, and the ſeat of the courts of juſtice, The produce plenty of corn and wine; but lying on the 


chief trade of the place is in wine, mead, and woollen 
cloth. 2. Cromſtat or Corona, a Fonda town, near 
the borders of "Moldavia, about fixty miles north-eaſt 
of Hermanſtat, ſtrongly fortified, and ſurrounded by 


vineyards. 3. Clauſenburg; a large populous city, are all ſubject to the empreſs. queen. 


ſanding on the river Samos, ſixty miles north welt of 


frontiers of Turky, and therefore expoſed frequently 
to be eaten up by the armies of both countries, they 
add but little to the revenues of the ſovereign, to 
-whom ſometimes ' they are even chatgeable. They 
The eſtabliſned 
religion is the Roman Catholic ; but many of the in- 


FY 


Hermanſtat. * * btuste ear the a 1 
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habitants are proteſtants, and ſome of the Greek church. 
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HIS kingdom, comprehending Boheme Prßer, 
Sileſia, and Moravia, is ſituate between 12 and 
19 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between 48 and 53 
degrees of north latitude. It is bounded: on the north 
by Luſatia, the electorates of Saxony and Branden- 
burg; on the eaſt by Poland and Hungary; on the 
 fouth by Auſtria and the duchy of Bavaria; and on 
the weſt by the palatinate of Bavaria, and another part 
of Saxony. It is in length about three hundred miles, 
and in breadth two hundred and fifty, The country 
for the moſt part is mountainous,” and the diviſions 
above mentioned are ſurrounded by high hills covered 
with woods, which, by obſtructing the ventilation, 
render the air rather unhealthful. Some of the hills 
ate barren rocks; but they abound in mines of ſilver, 
copper, lead, and iron. The chief rivers are, the 
Elbe, Muldaw, Eger, Bobber, the Nieſſe, Oder; 
Weſel or Viſtula, Moraw, and the Theyſſe,” 1 
The chief towns in Bohemia Proper, which is the 
er and moſt weſterly diviſion) are, 1. Prague, 
the capital of the kingdom, ſituate on the river Mul- 
daw, in 14 degrees 46 minutes eaſt” Jongitude;- and 
50 degrees 6 minutes of north latitude; about 2 
hundred and forty miles north-weſt of Vienna, and 
ſeventy miles ſouth of Dreſden. | This city: conſiſts of 
| three towns united, viz. Old Prague, New Prague, 
and Little Prague. The Old town ſtands on the eaſt 
fide of the river, and contains a univerſity, and ſeveral 
monaſteries. It is ſurrounded by the New town, from 
which it is ſeparated only by'a moat, | having for its 
defence a wall, with ſome modern fortifications; but 
it is ſo very large as to require an army to garriſon it. 
The Little town is ſeparated from the others by the 
river, over which is a ſine ſtone bridge. Part of it 
ſtands upon an eminence, on which is a caſtle, and 
a royal palace, where their ancient kings reſided, 
Here likewiſe ſtands the cathedral, with the houſes of 
the nobility. Beſides thoſe three parts, there is a ſub- 
.urb of Jews, who are very numerous. This city is 
one of the largeſt in Europe, and reckoned the moſt 
populous next to London, Paris, and Conſtantinople; 
but being commanded who TORT ws. it 1 re 
ſuffered in the late wars. £002 Sf 
2. The Geohd:confideratle: 3 in We Proper li 
18 Egra, which ſtands on the river Eger, near the 
conſines of F 'ranconia, eighty miles weſt of Prague. 
This is a fortified town, and was / ſeveral times taken 
ho retaken during the late wars. 2 6? 2S1GATO70! 
3. Coningſgrata, ſituate on the river Elbe, gay 


miles eaſt of Prague. "Sp town is the ſee of a Ss 
No. 17. 
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who is Juffragan to the Alb of Pragus; and 
| oy yt aro ſeveral rich ace mn 5 


which divide Bohemia Proper from Sileſia, à hundred 
miles horth-eaſt bf Prague. The! county of Glatz, 
of which this is the capital; was: poſſeſſed by the king 
of Pruſſſa in 1741, and confirmed to him at a ſub- 
ſequent treaty, by the queen of Hungary. It furren- 


of July; 1760 j but was reſtored to the n Pruſſia 
by ide treaty of Hubertſbourg, in 1763. mips 50 
5. Budweis, ſituate on the nn 2 — 
ſouth of Praguè. Tha eien eue gifs 
The providewiat Silofcy inder ihe gtbgecty of the 


n 


* 


mountains of Reiſſenbergen, which divide it from 
Moravia 3 and on the weſt by Bohemia Proper. The 
chief towns ate, 1. Breſlaw, the capital, ſituated on 
the river Oder, a hundred and twenty miles north · eaſt 
of Prague. It is a large populous city, but of no 
great ſtrength. It has long enjoyed many conſiderable 
privileges, among which is that of being governed by 
its own magiſtrates, and of not being liable to have 


of Pruſſia promiſed: that the inhabitants ſhould retain; 
when he took poſſeſſion of the place. Here ia a uni- 
verſity, and à biſnop's ſee; but by: the treaty of Breſ- 
law, it was agreed, Gat Si a a 42985 
ae at Oppelen. „Html 
Croſſen, capital of: a duchy of the fame. namez 
2 tuned on the river Oder, in the north part of 
the province. 5 
3. Glogaw, ſituated likewiſe; on - this Oder, forty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Croſſen. It is a fortified town, 


7 


and the capital of a duch yr 


4. Lignitz, capital of à duchy, n ſs of 
thirty miles north- weſt. of Breſlaw. 


5. Jagendorf, -fituate on the river /Dropaw; on the 
borders 'of-Moravia; ſeventy: miles ſouth of Breſlaw. 


name, fifteen miles ſouth · caſt of the . and 


the capital of a duchy. WIe 11 ad; f 
7. Nieſſe, fituate on the rirer „ Nieſſe be- miles 
ſouth of Breſlaw.. 3d n ie Slog yur noise 


Oder, thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Breſa . 
The third great diviſion of the kingdom of Bohemia, 

is the marquiſate of Moravia, which is bounded on 

the north and eaſt by Sileſia, on the ſouth by Auſtria, 


and . on the weſt by Bohemia Proper. The chief tomns 


are; 1. Olmutz; capital of the province, ſtanding on 


the river Moraw, ſeventyc five miles north of Vienna, 
and upwards of a hundred eaſt of Eee e 
E e ſſituated 


205 


; „Holl 'V; 5 © 


dered to the Auſtrians after aſhort ſiege, | on the th 


king of Pruſſia, is bounded on the, north: by Branden- 
burgh; on the eaſt by Poland; on the ſouth by the 


8. Oppdlen; capital of a duchy, ſituate ante rivet 


- = Glata ſituated rene dou ae | 


ſoldiers. - quartered? in it. 1 'hoſe privileges the king x 


6. Tropaw, ſtanding on the river of the ſame 
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"racks in the nation are juftly- chargeable with intem- 


SITS 3 


ſituated for trade, and is the only biſhop"! s ſee in this | 


diviſion, _ ' 
2. Brin, a fortified town, ſituate at the confluence 


of two ſmall rivers, fifty - miles north of Vienna, and 


thirty miles ſouth - weſt of Olmutz. The aſſembly of 

the ſtates meet at this place. 

3. Iglau, ſeated an a river of the ſame nume, on the 

conkncs of Bohemia Proper, ſixty- eight miles ſouth= 

weſt of Olmutz, on the road from Bobhemis to Hungary. 

:: 42 aldradiſh; ———— mann „ 
thirty miles ſauth of Ol mut daft $bivic fine 
„In the vatieys of MT foi >: fraitful, - and 
produces corn and wine ſufficient for the confumption 
of the inhabitants; but the wine is ſal, and there- 
fore: uufit for exportation. The country affords great 
quantities of good | batley and hope, of which they 
make lo much beer, that it forms a conſiderable article 
of their trade. Flax and hemp are alſo. very plentiful, 


and the Bahemiaris ex port a good deal of linen. Of 


this manufacture, particularly what is ealled Sileſia 
tawris, England purchaſes :a eonſiderable quantity; 


but it is ſuppoſed, that a great part of what is ſo 
called is the manufacture af the Ffencbh, which they 


carry to Hamburgh, and ſell to the Engliſh merchants, 
as the produce of Sileſia. Saffron is here a frequent 
commodity, and the gardens are ſtacked with the ſame 


fruits, herbs, roots, and flowers, as theſe of Britain. 


The country abounds ia neat cattle, ſheep, deer, 
poultry, and all other animals, wild or tame, that are 
ws be met with in the inland parts of Europe. The 
horſes are of a large fizc, fit for the draught: or troop, 
and are bought up by the Jews for the French, when 
they have occhſion to recruit their cavalry. The mines 
are rich in filver, lead, and iron; and here are many 
precious ſtones, particularly amethyſts, carbuncles, ru- 
bies,” Jaſper, and ſapphires. The country, however, 
produces ſo little common ſalt, that they are obliged 


t import this artiele; but they have a ſyfficicut quan- 


tity of ſak- pete, and forne ſulphur. 
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Ak Bobemians are of a 15 PR inclined 
to corpulency, robuſt, and have generally clear 


; 


lee They formerly. wore the habit of the 


euſtern countries; but have many years fince changed 
it for that of the more weſtern Europeans. The com- 
mon people are for the moſt part of a dull pblegmatic 
diſpoſition, but thoſe of the better fort are eſteemed 
polits and ingenious. The latter, however, much | 
affect a proſuſe and expenſive; way of life, which, 
joined wich their extreme propenſity to play, would 
render them uttetly indigent, were it not that thi | 
-greater part of their eſtates is by the cuſtom of the 
country unalienable, In cating and drinking, all 


perance. Feaſting not only conſtitutes a part in every 
* but is frequantly nen, 


5 
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people are aſſembled upon buſineſs. The common 
diverſions are hunting, hawking, fiſhing, or in winter 
ee over the ice and ſnow in ſkates and ſledges. 
| They Lie likewife frequent dancing, maſquerades, 
plays, and operas; and ſo general is the taſte of muſic, 
that there is hardly a village where the maſs is not 
ſung in concert. The houſes' of the nobility and 
gentry are built of ſtone, chiefly on the Italian 
| madel... They live moſtly on their eſtates, where they 
generally e an opprefiive authority over their 
vaſſals. 
The annals of is nation, previous to the fourteenth 
century, are extremely imperfeR, It appears that the 
country Was originally divided into à great number of 
prinei palities, ſtyled for the moſt part duchies. About 
the year 600, thoſe detached provinces: were united by 
Techius, who was diſtinguiſhed by the title of the 
great duke. The next ſovereign of whom we find 
any mention, is Cracus, who is ſuppoſed to have 
reigned; about the year 700. He was ſucceeded in 
the throne by his daughter Libuſſa; but the people 
being diſſatisfied with a female adminiſtration, were 
about to depoſe her, when it is ſaid ſhe pretended to an 
authority from heaven, to turn a horſe looſe in the 
ſtreets, and to take for her huſband the man at whoſe 
bouſe he ſhould. ſtop. The animal being accordingly 
let looſe, ſtopped at the door of à peaſant, named 
Primiſlaus, whom ſhe therefore e and * 
5 with him till her death, | 

The firſt Chriſtian prince of the Wa was Borſi - 
voius, who began his reign in 836. Some years 
afterwards Boliſlaus|-reſtored . paganiſm, having firſt 
murdered his own. brother Uladiflaus I. the preceding 
king; but he was compelled to admit the re- eſtabliſ- 
ment of Chriſtianity by Otho the Great, who made 
him alſo tributary to the empire. In the year 1086, 
Uladiſlaus II. was cteated king of Bohemia by the 
emperor Henry IV. The German emperors likewiſe 
advanced to the throne ſeveral ſucceeding kings, many 


- | of whom were depoſed by the dukes, where their con- 
currence was not demanded, 


In the reign. of Randolph II. alas of Bobemia and 
Hungary, aud emperor of Germany, the proteſtants 


| of the empire entered into a confederacy, called the 


union, or evangelical league; choofing for their ge- 
neral, Frederic, elector palatine, with whom the pro- 
teſtants of Hungary joined. They renounced their 
allegiance to the emperor Ferdinand, whom they had 
acknowledged their king, and in 1610 advanced to 
the throne the elector palatine, ſon-in-law to James I, 
king af Great Britain. He enjoyed bis new dignity, 
however, but à very ſhort- time, being (defeated the 

nent year by the duke of | Bavaria, the emperor's 
general. From this epoch the throne of Bohemia 
bas been filled by the emperors and their heirs, or 
princes appointed by them. On the demiſe of the 
. crown, the landed proprietors aſſemble, to expreſs 
their conſent to the ſucceſſion of the perſon who is 
nominated to the throne; but they have now no con- 


| 


ſtieutional power to reject or alter the appoint- 


„ment. The . empreſs - queen always convokes 
* the 
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the Rates when money is to be raiſed; and they 
ſeldom refuſe the ſum which ſhe demands. he” 
The language of the Bohemians was formerly the 


TRAVELUER 


| the kingdom is the Roman Catholic, which has been 
| invariably profeſſed by the inhabitants fince the extic- 
pation” of the ſect of reformers, named Hufes, * 


of 


Sclavonian bar at r preſent moſt ugh Ger the the fifteenth centuy7. h, 
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8 1 70 i EY,” 19 e 
of eaſt longitudde, and between 45 and 55 degrees 
of north latitude; being ſix hundred miles lontz from 
eaſt: to weſt, and five hundred miles in breadth. © It is 
bounded on the eaſt by Poland, Bohemia, and Hun- 
gary; on the ſouth by Switzerland, and the Alps, 
which ſeparate it from Italy; on the weſt by the do- 
minions of France and the Netherlands, from which 
| it is ſeparated by the rivers Rhine, Moſelle, and 

Maes; on ths. date, 14 r the Gen dea, 
N the Baltic, 4 JE 

In the northern Fe of Pt there 555 bone 
| rock) barren mountains, which abound with minerals; . 
dot the interior parts are interſperſed with hills of 2 
moderate height, foxeſts, valle) meadows, and fruit- 
ful belds. eſpeci 1 rest rivers. In the 
north of .. Weſtphalia anc er MP bogs and | 
2 * re frequent, - S of TI 

Among the rivers the chief is the Panude, a 


— 


* 
i * 


the ſouth-weſt part of Swabia; runs northceaſt through | 
| Swabia and Bavaria to Ratiſbonz then almoſt due Prey 
to Vienna; and afterwards, dividing Hungary into 
two parts, runs ſouth: eaſt to Belgrade in Servia, whence 
running caſt through Turky; it falls into the Euxige | 
or Black Sea by ſeveral channels. K * 
Tue rivers which diſcharge themſelves into 'the | 
Danube on the fouth ſide ate, the Iller, or Hef, which 
joins it at Ul g the Lech, which paſſes by Auſburg, 
and falls into the Danube near Donawert; the Ter, | 
bich paſſing by Munich and Lanſhut, falls into it | 
oppoſite to Deckendorf; the Inn, Which rifing in 
Switzerland, paſſes © by Infpruck, and terminates at 
Paſſaw; the Ens, which falle into the Danube at the 


* 
town of Ens. 18 nien < C 22 91% 0D . 22 . 5 


72 The rivers that diſcharge. themſelves into the Danube | 


on the north are, the Ragen, which joins it at Ratif- 
bon; and the Nab, which runs through Bavaria, and 
e joins it neat Ratiſboon n 06,1970 
The Rhine riſes in the country. of the Grins, 
id running north to the Lake of Conftance, (thence | 
turns weſtward to Baſil, Which it gain runs 
north between Swabia 100 Alfice;” then the68$h/ the | 
palatinate and electorate of Colagpe, and encect ing the 
n is Uivided into ſeveral branches. 


Je 


*4 


Wo ' code at Mentz; the Lhom, which runs in che lime ; 
direction, and falls into the Rhine below Naſſar; the 1 


4 * into the Havel near Potſdam, - 


Amed che lde, which [riſing To e Pick Focelt in 


80 rivets dt bn . "Which 


runs from ſouth to north through Swabia, and falle 
into the Rhine at "Manheim, in the palatinate the 
Maine, which runs from eaſt to weſt, and ends ts 


| Roer, Which alſo runs in the ſame direction through 
| Weſtphalia, and falls into che Rhine at Daylbutg; 
is | and the Lippe, which can eile! to the Riers and 
falls into the Rhine at Welel. 2 


runs north-weſt through Bohemia, Saxony, arid Braun- 


Britain's German dominions from HeIfein;* falls into 


1 the German ſea, about ſeverity miles below Hamburg: 
receiving in its paſfage the 'Mouldaw, Which falls into 


it delow Prague; the Sala, which joins it below 
= the Havel, which unites" with it at Havelſa 
burg; and 2 wenn, which falls into it above 
Harburg. Ji "as; 627 * 9361 PADS 123 * LEES * * 

The Spree, which runs from ſouth to north, through 
Saxony and Brandenburg, nt 


. 
The Oder runs from ſouth to nally, through Sileſia 


between the iſlands of Uſedom and Wem 
The Pene runs from weſt to caft, dividing Sivediſh 
from Pruſſian have, and Falls . * N 
| dppdſite to Uſedom. 5 10 

"The Weſer, riſing in nete, tuns br recelving 
the Aller at Ferden; iheh paſſivig by —_— falls 
into the German ſea below.Carlftat, 2 72 + © 
The Ems, riſing neat Munſter, and W h 


n 
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bes belody Een. 


, and Treves, and falls into o the Rhine 
[- at Coblentz. "32 ! 14 Ed — I wy x — a 4423S, gy b L 
The Saur, rifing” likewiſe in ni runs north 


|, and falls into the Moſelle at Triers, 1 
In the inland parts of Germany, the alt is at all 
times more pute, and the weather leſs variable that 


I in Britain; on which account the former is colder 1 


Winter, and hotter in ſummer. The coutitty 1 is po- 
gulous, and adorned with, many | fine eitles, ade 
and pal eee 


Saxony, Lower Saxony, Weſtphalia, Franconia, Uppet 
Rhine, Lower Rhine, Auſtria, Bavaria, and Suadbia. 


| 4 | There 


2 


. * * % 
. 
1 . 
"% : 
* & 1 


* 
The Elbe, which rifes in che honfines or Site 


denburg, and then ſeparating” the king off Great 


, Bed, falls 


and Brandenburg, and then paſſing by Stetin; divides 
Pomerania, and diſcharges itſelf into the 'Baktiex, 


through” Weſtphalia, Gilkey itſelf {oa "the fame 


ble, riſing in Lotta, runs A 6 | 


' Germany is divided itito nine le viz. Upper 
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There, Was formerly, a. tenth ciicle, which conſiſted of. | Stralſund is, iryated on the ſhore, of the Baltic, in 
the duchy of Burgundy, and the ſeventeen proyinces 9 degrees 12 minutes enſt longitude, and 45 degrees 
of the, Netherlands; but thoſe tertitories haye long 5 minutes north latitude, eighty. mules... north-weſt: of 
been detached from the empire. Vrndeo t2ncorhi vida Stetin, Standing, in g, moraß, and well fortified, / it 
is ſtrong both by nature and art, and has a good har- 


. 2 'bour for veſſels under two hundred tuns. Oppoſite to 
AG | I | this city, lies the iſland of Rugen, one of the largeſt 
Circle of Upper Saxony. | | in the Baltic, It was anciently joined to the conti- 


| | . | nent, but is now ſeparated by a channel near three 
| BR: x ER Saxony i ſituate in the north-eaſt | miles in breadth, he iſland is twenty-three miles 
part of Germany, and comprehends Pomerania, | long, and fifteen broad, and is a plentiful country, 
marquiſate of Brandenburg, the duchy of Saxony, abounding in 2 and cattle, The * town is 
G ategfiguſatia, and Mimi, with a number Bergen. * 
of other duchies and counties. The marqui of Brudeoburg þ Fl on the north 
Bf Pomerania, the moſt northerly diviſions; lies along | Pomerania and Mecklenburg; on the eaſt, Poland; 
the ſhare « of the Baltic, farming a tract of land two | on the ſouth, Saxony Eroper; and on the welt, Brunſ- 
hundred and fifty. miles in length from eaſt to welt, | wick and Lunenburg, extending two hundred miles 
and from ſixty to ſeventy-five miles in breadth, It is in length, and between fifty and a hundred in breadth. | 
a fat country, well ſupplied with wood and water, The sir of this country is cold, the winters long, and 
but generally a cold barten ſoil, It is, however, ad- the ſoil for the moſt; part a barren ſand; but they have 
"ROY. gages fog ies trade, and has many large flocks of ſheep, with plenty of veniſon and other 
Stetin and Stralſund, | game. Though the climate be too cold for wine, 
divided into two parts by the river they make a ſour ſort, which is hardly drinkable. 
DR . on n the eaſt being called Pruſſian or Bran- They have ſome mines of copper, and iron, but of no 
denburg Pomerania, and that on the welt, Swediſh | great value. The chief rivers are the Elbe, the Oder, 
Pomerania, from the crowns to which they belong. | the Havel, the Spree, and the Warta, Here are 
The principal rivers are, the Oder, the Pene, the] allo canals made for the convenience of trade; by 
Rega, the Perſant, the Wiper, the Stolpt, the Reck - one of which they have a communication with the 
nitz, and the Barte. The Recknitz ſeparates Pome - Havel and the Elbe, and conſequently with the ocean; 
rania from the duchy of Mecklenburg, forming a and by another with the Oder, which opens a com- 
large lake near Damgarten. The Oder, on its enter- | munication / with the. Baltic, There are likewiſe in 
ing Pomerania, divides into ſeveral branches, forming the country ſeveral. , of w one of the argelt 
ſome large. iſlands, and below Stetin, flows into the | is Ukerſee. - Lad. 
Damniſh, lake, falling afterwards into a freſt—water | This marg wife . nto three diviſions, 
lake, called reat F richeſtaff, ſixteen miles oyer, — Altmark, » Wet and Middlemark. The 
_ difcharging. itlelt ento the Baltic by three channels, | chief towns of the former are, 1. Stendal, the capital 
namely, the Divenow,. the Swin, and the Penemund. | of the diviſion, ſituated on the river Ucht, which falls 
Between the river Pene and the Swin, lies the iſland | into Angermund, at the ann. of the er and 
of Uſedom; and between the Swin and the horns | the Elbe. E'F 
the iſland 15 Wallin. 22 * Te moſt fruitful, part of _ er is s the 3iviſion 
The chief towns, of Pomerania are e Stetin, 4 Stral- of Newmark, the chief town of which is Cuſtcin, 
ſund, the former of which belongs to the king of | ſituated on the river os near the mouth of the 
Pruſſia, and the latter to Sweden. Stetin is ſituated | Warta. | 
on an, eminence on the eſt ſide of the river Oder, The diviſion of Middlemark i is -Geuated 3 in the centre 
in 14 degrees 58 minutes of eaſt longitude, and 363 of the marquiſate, between the rivers Oder and, Elbe, 
degrees, 27 minutes of north latitude, forty miles ſouth The chief towns are, 1. Brandenburg, lying in the 
of the Baltic, and ſeventy north-eaſt of oy It is | middle of a bog on the river Havel, which runs through 
A large, populous, and trading city, regularly. fortified it. Its. town is | twenty-ſix miles weſt of Berlin, 
and defended by a caſtle, formerly the palace of Land was once the capital city of the marquiſate. 
ancient dukes of Pomerania, and eltcel an . 2. Berlin, at preſent the capital of the Pruſſian domi- 
piece of architecture. In the year 1713, the king of | nions, is ſituate in 13 degrees 37 minutes of caſt longi- 
Pruflia prevailed on the citizens to ſuffer his troops to | tude, and in 52 degrees 53 minutes of north latitude, 
garriſon the town, under pretence of defending it on the river Spree, ninety miles north of Dreſden, 
againſt the Ruffians, and engaging to hold it by way This city has been greatly improved within theſe fifty 
of ſequeſtration, till a peace ſhould be concl uded. The or ſixty years in its trade and buildings, From the 
Swedes, not knowing how to recover it, ceded. it, upon] river Spree canals have been cut to the Ider on the 
ſome conſideration, to the king of Pruflia, with the eaſt, and to the Elbe on the weſt; by which means 
adjacent territory; an acg uiſition of the greateſt im- | the city has a communication both with the Baltic ſea 
portance to that prin . he now commands the and the German ocean, 3. Potzdam, ſituate on the 
navigation of the Oder, and has a communication river Havel, ten miles ſouth-weſt of Berlin. The 
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uſual reſidence. 4. Frankfort upon the river Oder, BY 
forty. miles eaſt of Berlin, This is a large well-built 
town; and enjoys a flouriſhing trade, having a com- 
munication with the Baffic by the Oder, and with 
the Spree and Havel by canals. Here the king bas 


GENERAL 


erected an univerſity for Calviniſts. 
_ Berlithy has been computed to hls one n 
as London, yet it contains not above one eighth | at | 
part of the inhabitants, Which is more, by upwards 
of twenty thouſand, than is ſuppoſed: to have been the 
number at the acceſſion of the preſent king of Pruſſia. 
This wiſe 'monarch,, by the privileges and encourage- 
ment which he has granted to manufatuffers of various 


kinds, has induced many induſtrious foreigners to 
The cathedral is a grand edifice of Gothic architecture, 


ſettle in the capital, where a-conſiderable trade is now 
eſtabliſhed. They make wobllen eloth [ſufficient for 
the army, and great part of home conſumption; Sileſia 
exports linen all over Europe, and to America; and 
hardly any where can gold and filver lace, or wrought 
fills, be purchaſed ſo cheap as at Berlin. | 

The number of troops uſually in the pay of the | 
king of Pruflia, is about a hundred and twenty thou- | 
ſand, two thirds of which, according to the eſtabliſh - 


ment, ſhould be compoſed of foreigners. | This cir- | 


cumſtance, however, joined to the ſmall number of 
inhabitants in the Pruſſian dominions, muſt render it 
difficult to recruit the army in any war 1 the N | 
7 nations. 

The pay of à common ſoldier in this country is 
eight groch (fourteey pence) a week, beſides bread ;* 
and of this ſum three pence is ſſ ofed to go in waſh- 
ing, and materials 4 3 for which 
they are ſo much gon this caleu- 
lation, a hundred * ph men coſt only 
three hundred and 2 thouſand pounds; ſo 
that if we reckon thrice the ſum, in order to include. 
their ammunition bread, the pay of officers, and eloath -* 
ing, the whole will not mych exceed a million ſter- 
ling. 5 
The revenues of the 1 of Prada about the be- 
ginning of the laſt war, were eſtimated at one million 
four hundred thouſand pounds; but by the improye- 
ment of commerce, and the acceſſion of the Poliſh 
territory, they muſt now be much more conſiderable. 
Thoſe revenues ariſe from a tax of about half the rent 
of the land, and near forty per cent. on all eatables, 
ſoap, candles, &c, Notwithſtanding this oppreſſix 
| poſt, ſuch is the regularity that runs throu 1 
branch of the government, and particularly t 
mony of the court, that the people, if not Kriſh. | t 
ing, are at leaſt contented; and their property is 
guarded by a ſyſtem of laws, the moſt plain, deter- 
minate, and equitable, of any nation in Europe. 
About a mile from Berlin ſtands Chartottenburg, 
founded by the firſt- king of Pruſſia, and now ane 
| by the preſent in à moſt exquiſite taſte. 12 

On an eminence in the neighbourhdod is ſituated | 
Sans Souci, which commands- 2 agreeable view, and 
ſeems to have been intende 

library to the palace of Potzda The apartments 
are for the moſt part on the deu, and ele- 

7 finiſhed. e | 


No. 18. 
1 k * 


| 


[Pilate waſhed his hands. H had hi. 


ancient nobility were admitted, nor even thoſe without 


| "and maſſacred all the inhabitants 


| | Voightland, with the territories of the other princes | 


2 ſummer- houſe and | 
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The king of Pruſſia is likewiſe: ſovereign of ſeveral 
other territories, particularly the duchy of Magdeburg. 
which is bounded. on the north by enburg, on 
the eaſt by a; part of Brandenburg, on the ſouth: hy 
the prineipalities of Anhalt and; Halberſtadt, and on 
the woſt by Brunſwick. It is ſixty miles long, and 
thirty broad, and has the river Elbe running through 

it. The revenues of this duchy are computed at a 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum. The (capital 
city is Magdeburg, anciently Parthenopolis, ſitiſated 
on the Elbe, ſoventy miles weſt of Berlin. Before 
the Reformation it was an archbiſhoprick, independent 
of any eccleſiaſtical ſuperior but the php,; & which 
account this prelate was ſtyled primate of 211 Germany. 


and contained forty=nine magnificent altars. The 
high altar, yet remaining, is a table of jaſper ſtone, 
.cighteen foot long, eight broad, and two inches thick, 
valued at two tuns of gold. Among ther relics are 
in, a piece of the watering-pots, in which, they 
tell ys, Chriſt converted th intowines a wooden 
flipper of the Virgin Mary che baßen in wh 
K 
tion, in the convent of St. . 


This city was once remarkable for the d 


tournaments inſtituted by the emperor Henry, ſurnamed 
the Fowler, in the year 638; to which none but the 


5 


ſome reſtrictions. With ſo much emulation were thoſe 
exereiſes celebrated, that at one tournament, in 1473. 
ſeventeen gentlemen of Franconia, and nine of Heſſe, 
were killed in the field, beſides great numbers lamed 
and wounded. On account of fimilar miſchiefs, of 


which the tilts and tournaments were f * — 


3 
my To 


en they were at length aboliſhed?! 

In the religious wars of 2 4 
2eftants) and papiſts, count Tilly, eMcatholic or im- 
perial general, took the city of Magdeburg by ſtorm, 
that were Lutherans, 
to the number of forty thouſand; demoliſhing at the 
ſame time all the houſes ane "wat —_ 
the (cathedral, - | 

The adjacent 4 of Halbertade i is allo ſubject t to 
the Pruffian crown. This country is bounded on the 
north by the duchies of Magdeburg and Brunſwick, 
on the eaſt by Saxony Proper, on the ſouth by the 


| principality of Anhalt, and on the weſt by the biſhoprick 


ing thirty-ſix miles long, and twenty- 


of Hilderſhiem 
| » e chief town, Halberſtadt, ſtands on 
| otheim, thirty miles ſouth-weſt of 


tee This duchy is one of the maſt 3 
parts of the king of Pruflia's dominions. > , | 
The ſouth diviſion of this circle comprehends chiefly 

the dominions of the elector of Saxony, 'viz. the duchy 
of Saxony, the marquiſates of Miſnia or Miſſein, and 


of the houſe of Saxony, the ial * n | 


and the county of Barbay. - 
The capital of the duchy 4 07 is Wittenburg; 
ſituate on the tiver Elbe, fifty - five miles north of 


Dreſden. Bautzen, capital of the marquiſate of Lu- 


ſatia, ſtands on the x river Spree, thirty-five miles * 
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euaſt of Dreſden 3 ond Gorlits, in the ſame marquiſate, 
Aands on the river Nieſſe, fifty miles eaſt of Dreſden. 

Dteſden, capital of the marquiſate of Miſnia and of 
the electorate of Saxony, is ſituate in 13 degrees 
40 minutes eaſt longitude, and in 51 degrees 12 
minutes of north Jatitude, on the river Elbe, ſeventy- 
five miles north-weſt: of Prague, and eighty- five 
wouth of Berlin- It is divided by the Elbe into 


converted into vineyards, but 


ere, have been 


of nature and art. The collection of pictures is 
teckoned one of the fineſt in the world, and is en 
at five hu thouſand pounds. "Ye 

en are here di eme 


. facture, the annual expence y 


more than eighty thouſand 


preſents: which he Geral ally makes, and the large 
quantity reſerved for the uſe of his houſehold, 
The other moſt conſiderable article of trade is filver, 


of which the mines near'Fridburg produce every fifteen, 


days near the value of twenty thouſand dollars. The The landgravate of Thuringia is ended « on the 


metal is brought into the city in ingots, where it is 


immediately coined, and delivered to the proprietors. 
The court of Dreſden is one of the moſt remarkable 


in Europe for ſplendor and profuſion. Six thouſand 


an es 


king of Pru 


ducats are yearly allowed for comfits, 


flows for the whole expence of his table. 


The revenues M the elecłor are eſtimated at about one 
million five hundred and ſeventy-ſix thouſand pounds, 
_> 


_ which the tax 


tation 


on lands, and a capi- 
males, as ſoon as they 
wan. 4 or begin to work. 
People of a k are taxed according to their 
 «elaſs,” and are liable db be called to account, if they 
aſſume not an exterior appearance correſpondent, to 
the extent of their fortune. Every foreigner pays epi- 
tation, after reſiding fix months in the country. Jews 


** f 57 


_ 
4 
4 d, "4 
22 
. * 


_ are taxed at fifty, their wives at thirty, and their children 


gat - 
f 


at twenty dollars. There ig alſo. ciſe on 
ables and liquors; and ten per cent, ; levied 


— 056 Parpens: 


Leipſie is fituated in 12 degrees 55 minutes eaſt lon - 


gituds, and in 51 degrees 20 minutes of north latitude, 


on the river Pleiſs, forty-two miles north-weſt of 
The city is ſmall, but the buildings are | 


Dreſden. 


lofty. and elegant. The ſtreets are clean and com- 


rous gardens, which in general laid out in good 
taſte. The wealth | city conſiſts chiefly in wool; 

beſides which the ease have ſeveral profitable 
manufaQures,. particularly | painted cloths in imitation 


of tapeſtry. It is one of the moſt trading towns in 


2 
242 6 
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the old and new towus, which are joined by a 
| fine Kone bridge, © conſiſting of eighteen arches. The 
| 2 'Rands on a plain, ſurrounded with high ſandy. 


is Net Ruch commended. It is well fortified, 
and the buildings elegant, but the ſtreets are generally 
narrow. The elector's palace is à magnificent ſtruc=, 
ute, and abounds in many valuable curioſities both 


| | refidence. of the electoral family. 


cure yields to the king two | 
early, beſides the magnificent 


which is near twice as much as the 


| Wt 


modious, and the market-places. two ſquares: of con- 
fiderable extent. The town is ſurrounded with nume 


[Ev ROPE, 


Germany, and proportionably ta It is allo 
the ſeat of a flouriſhing univerſity, and the Lutheran 
is here the eſtabliſhed religion, as well as at Dreſden. 
The territory of Miſnia includes many other towns 
of conſiderable note, where the inhabitants are employed 
on the general manufactures of the 5 which are 
—— linen, : laces and potcelain. E Y 

The duchy of Saxony, to which FA en 
annexed is a ſmall territory, bounded on the * 
Brandenburg, on the eaſt by Luſatia, on the ſouth by 
Miſnia, and on the weſt by Anhalt. It is by nature 
the richeſt country in Germany, if not in Europe. 
It contains 4yo hundred and ten walled towns, ſixty- 
one market towns, and near three thouſand villages, 
The annual revenue is computed at upwards of one 
million three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſter- 
lng. The chief town is Wittenburg, on the Elbe, 
fifty - five miles north of Dreſden; but the latter is the 
The elector of 
| Saxony is great matſhal of the empire of Germany, 
and is ſuppoſed capable of e ine 3 2 
five thouſand men. 

To the elector of Saxony a likewiſe the mar- 
quiſate of Luſatia, and Voightland, with that of Miſnia 
or Meiſſen. The latter is a fruitful countty, producing 
corn and wine, and is well ſupplied with wood and 
water, having alſo in the hills rich mines. * 
capital city is Dreſden. 


1 


north by the duchy of Brunſwick and the principality 
of Anhalt, on the eaſt by Miſnia, on the ſouth by 
Franconia, and a welt Heſle,. It is about 
ſeventy-five miles wat -- much % breadth; 
fertile, abounding d well 
watered with rivers, It is ſubje& to the — +0 of 
Mentz, and ſeveral other —_ e e wt he 
* town is Erford. 


Th C H A P. I. 
|  Cirdle of Lower Saxony.” 
HE circle of Lower Saxony is bounded on. the 


north by Denmark, the German ſea, and the 
Baltic; on the eaſt and ſouth by Upper Saxony; and 


on the weſt by Weſtphalia; comprehending the duchies 


of Holſtein, Mecklenburg, Lawenburg, Bremen, Ver- 


den, nſwick - Lunenburg, Brunſwick - Wolfem- 
buttleMhe biſhoprick of Hildeſheim, and the duchies 


of deburg and Halberſtadt, of which the two 
ve been already mentioned. 

The duchy of Holſtein is bounded on the north by 
Keſwic; z on the eaſt by the Baltic ſea, and the duchy 
of Sax-Lawenburg;zon the ſouth by the river Elbe, 
which ſeparates it from Bremen and Lunenburg; and 
on the weſt, by the German ſea, It is about a hundred 
miles long, and fifty broad; a pleaſant fruitful country, 
and extremely well ſituated for trade. The king of 
Denmark, and the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, have a 
joint dominion in art of it; and of ſome towns 
and territories, each is  reſpeQively the ſole ſovereign. 
There are alſo ſogſimperial cities and ſovereign ſtates, 


which are governed by their own magiſtrates, 4 
| 4 he 


& 5 
* | "x 
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The chief of the latter i is Hamburg, firuate | in 10 


| Ui of caſt N and 53 degrees 41 minutes! 


of north latitude. It ſtands on the north ſide of the 


Elbe, partly on iſlands, and partly on the continent, 
ſeventy miles north-eaſt of the German ocean. 8 The 
tide lows through the channels that ſeparate, the iſlands; 3 


9 P41: 4) 


and We town lies fo low, that in ſpring t tides ex 


P. 


F:: great damage in their houſes, . The: ects are 
ac 


2 10 


ious, and the houſes, which are built, of of brick, 


are very high, and have a magnificent appearance. 


The 4 is naturally ſtrong, and likewiſe 15 . 


„ „ -©'i- 


All parts of Europe reſorting, hither; ' whence their 


> * 
* 


goods are ſent into the, middle of the empire by ch he 
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Elbe. All ſorts of proviſions are here in great. plenty; 
and their beer has ſuch a reputation, that it, the export 
of it is very conſiderable. Ships et come up to the 
doors to deliver and take in. their lading; the tide: 


v 
flows ſixteen miles aboye the town, The tertitbry 


is ſmall, but contains ſome beautiful | villas 12 


gardens. There are alſo ſeveral, conſiderable iſlands 
which belong to Hamburg. The magiſtrates conſiſt 
of four burgomaſters or mayors, twenty Teepins or 
aldermen, twelve common council - men or ſenators 3; 
and upon extraordinary occaſions Axty 1 more of the 


Tx stich 


principal citizens are aſſembled, A in whom is the 


laſt reſort. It is a free imperial city, lubject only 


#4 3 3 


to the general laws of the empire; but of late years, 


the people have ſometimes diſputed the authority of || 


the ſenate, and the emperor has inter ole. "The king 
of Denmark, as duke of . ſometimes Jays 
claim' to the i FRI 
from the on. ſn of the fortreſs 
of Gluckſtadt, near the mo f the river, it is greatly 
in his power to diſtreſs their commerce. The eftab- 
Jillied religion is Lutheraniſm, and they will tolerate 
no other, whether popiſh or proteſtant, except in the 
chapels of foreign miniſters. N 
The city of Lubec is ſituate in 10 endes 51 1 
of eaſt longitude, and in 54 degtees of north latitude; 
on the river Trave, ten miles ſouth-weſt of the Baltic, 
and forty miles north-eaſt of Hamburg. 4 is one 
of the hanſe-towns, and is a rich, populous City, 
pleaſant and well built, containing twenty parochial 
churches, beſides the cathedral, which is a piece of 
fine architecture, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The 
government of Lubec is properly anne none 
having any ſhare in it but the nobility and p Mons of 
fortune. Their territories, which lie round city, 
are about ſixty miles in circumference, c taining 
renal towns and villages. 5 
In the flouriſhing ſtate of the hanſe- towns, Lubec 
was the chief of the confederacy, and its inhabitants 
were not only the greateſt traders, but the moſt for- 
midable naval power in Europe; being able to equip 
two hundred men of war, They have ftill a great 
foreign trade; but ſhips of burden come up no higher 
than the town of Travemund, at the mouth of the 
river Trave, twelve miles north-eaſt of Lubec, : 
The lands of the biſhop have been enjoyed by pro- 
teſtant princes ſince the year 1 17 when the Lu- 
theran religion was eſtabliſhed here. They devolve 
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y, and extorts money 


miles ſouth of the Baltic 
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for 2 a foreign. trade, It was anciently inhabited by 4 


{LP houſe, of, Mecklenburg,, namely, Streligge; 


nn. od 
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as an ; appendage, 8 or r inheritonece, on a, Founger 1 ſon of 


Part 1 


the duke ,of Holſtein-Gojcorp,,, Who is ſtyled duke d 
kHlolſtein- Ea Eutip, from the place where be, vſually; re- 
hides, which is at the, diftange, of four, miles from.ths 


* 


city 
k el 24 119v 09 * 300 2 831degdin; 
* Me! duch y of Mecklenburg 3 is bounded on the \porgh 


by che Balticz,9n, the eat, by, e Pngthe 
outh by Brandenburg; and on the weſt by the: guchies 
of Holſtein, Lunenburg, and and Lawenburg being Fhove 


A, id miles long, 20, fixty, brgad way * 
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is fruitful, well watered, "and. . advantageou 


unhealthy, and in the, > VINE ,cold; =_P 


Vandals. This duchy, is ſu bject to two branches, of 
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Febwerin, the later of whom poſſeſſes the PAY 
country called Mecklenburg, Proper. . 
an 0:29 chief towns are, 1. Soto 
which became ſubject x0 
Schwerin, upon the exti 


in 1695. 2, Roſt ock Nur | th 2 
twent ei miles 5 e = 28 


Mini 


from a red pillar, ancient | boy 
tants. . ER . WN e its 
Schnror.” des wit 


Wiſmar i ig 1 on a 12 of 7 Pal es 
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wedes — — themſelves maſters of the 
place, 5 cT the civil wars of Germany, it was con- 
firmed to them by the treaty of Weſtphalja. 1 Being 
afterwards taken = the Danes and their allieg, it was 
reſtored to Sweden by the peace of 7 
viſion that the fortifications ſhould 

Schwerin, the capital of the duehy is 
extenſive lake, called the Schwerin — twenty-two 


Te. was 
ſee, but ſecularized_ boſe treaty 


being converted into à Principal 
Adolph Frederic, duke of Medleledl 
The duchy of Lunenburf gin 108 

bounded on the, north by the river r Elbe, which ſeparates 
om Holſtein and Lawenburg z on the caſt by. the 
marquiſate of Brandenburg; on the ſouth by. the 
duchy of Brunſwick ; and on the weſt by, Bremen and 
Weſtphalia; . in length | ut a hundred 
gies, and in readth ſeventy. Part of it is a barre, 

tory, fullfof bogs and moraſſes, and part of it is 
covered with foreſts; but near the banks of the rivers. 


| the land i is in many places fertile. _ As it abounds i in 


wild hogs, deer, and other veniſon, the German nobi- 
lity reſort hither to hunt in the ſeaſon. The duchies 
of Lunenburg, and Zell, on the, death of George 
William, the laſt duke, in 1705, devolved on the 
electreſs of Hanover, his only b and are > 1 
deſcended to his preſent majeſty. 

8 The chief towns are Lug ba; 85 Zell, "and Harburg, 
Lunenburg is ſituate in 10 grees. 40 1 minutes of aal 
longitude, and i in 53 degrees 38 minutes north latitude, ; 
on. the river Iimenow, forty-five miles north of 


Zell, and thirty-five ſouth-eaſt of Hamburg. The 
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9 weng a biſhop” 8 
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«- river., 1 Was one of the hanſe-towns, and is 


figure of the town is g and the pn 
but d miles; the ſtreets broad; and the houſes, 


the moſt confiderable for trade of any in Germany, 


Stade yet on the ſouth fide of the Elbe, with w 


fruitful country, fifteen wiles welt of Hamburg, which 


h bilkoptick of Hildeſheim; and on the ſouth and weft | 
fle, and Weſtphalia; being its own magiſtrates; but now the duke of Brunſwick 


aW 


1s 


Feil built.” Near the ity. are fat ſprings, 
where pi t quantities of faſt are made; and this manu- 
Heute nöt only àords employtent tö hy of the 
inhabitants, but tpn de $0 the * 


ch no debe 


ech ie fituate'! at the A of dhe Hyers | Aller 
nnd Fuhfe, forty- ſeden tiles fouth-welt « Luvenburg. | 
"This was the uſial "#eſidtence f the Tate duke of Zell, 

und the courts 'of jules for — * hols duchics are 
commonly held in this ef city. © 

Harburg is 1 Port- roWn, © on the fouth 4 of the 
rivet” Elbe, oppbſite to Hamburg, and. thirty. -ſeve; 

miles nörth-weſt of” Luhenburg. It is well Rn 
g trade, but on account of the vicinſty of” 


—— - <n tp at 
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might 
"he 8510 beben and Ferden, or t Verden, 
Lenenburg on the ſouth- 
the Weſer e on the north-⸗ 
miles in length, and forty || 


* 3 formerly ſu to 
& Denmark, and transferred 
bg crown to the eledt 'of Hanover, for a valuable 
cbafiderätion, in 1516. The chief towns are, Bremen, 
Ferden, Stade, Boxthude, and Rottenburg. * 
"Bremen 1 is ſituate on the river Weſer, ſeventy miles 
north-Wwelt of Tell, and the ſame diſtance fouth=weſt || 
E. Hamburg. it is well fortified and what renders. 


it almoſt inacceflible to in enemy, is,-that the adjacent 
country my” be laid under water. Tei is A port-town, 


But larg | veſſels are obliged, to 
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Fido it, on account of the ſands } in 


=_ _ 
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an im aperial 'Eity « or r ſovercign. ſtate, governed by 


its own magiſtrates. iq. 


„ „is te on the river Aller, 
WE: Bremen. It is but a 
very ſmall territory about it. 
| n, was dhe ſee of a * 


A 
1 
d in 1648. 


8 , 
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it 1 a communication, twenty=two miles weſt 
Himburg, * It is defended by a fort at the con- 
uence 'of the Zuenga and Elbe, which form a good: 
121 ur for large ſhips ; and ſo advantageous f is 
ſituation for trade, that i in time it 7 Aral the of 
Houriſhing city in Germany. - 

©" Boxthude | ſtands 'n near he banks of the Elbe, in a 


nd 2 — 


it ſupplies wit t part © of its proviſions, ,* . 
"The duchy of Hanover or Calemberg, including | 

Grubentages, is bounded on the north by the duchy 

of Zell; on the caſt by Brunſwick Proper, and the 


the landgrayate *of 

ut eighty miles in! and near forty i in breadth, 
in the ſouth of Grubenhagen; but Hanover, in the 
north, is not more than twelve miles broad. The 
Swen mich been ch weed, r the fl 
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is far Jef cofiidetable | than, it ei pope. 
| modious, and the appearance of a court, is conſtantly 


3 


* 


t 


not fruitful; on which account, weder de EW 
favourable |  twation for commerce, it enjoys not a 
flouriſhing trade. The Chief artic es ate, timber, 


Ke hogs, and ſome minerals, viz, ri lite ſilyer, 


r 


eden, lead, Iron, virriol, brimſtone, quickfilyer, 
and | copperas 3 with a wum, beer, and bacon. Hanover, 
the "ca Ital of the duchy, is ſituate in 9 dener 45 
Fe of caſt longitude, and in 52 degrees 32 min 

0 nor g latitude; on the river Leyna, ſixteen "i 
welt Brunſwick. | It is "ſurrounded. by a wall and 
other works of no great ſtrength, and the buildings 
are generally mean. The beſt edifice i is the Roman b 
Catholick chuteh, Which was affigned to the papiſts, 
bn the advancement of the family of Hanover to an 
cleorate of the empire. The elector Alſo agreed to 
[admit in his dominions an apoſtolical vicar from the 


* * 2 


. The palace, though not magnificent, is com- 


kept, as if the ſovereign were preſent. | A French 
comedy i is performed three times a week, to which the 

public is admitted gratis; and frequently there are 
concerts, balls, and aſſemblies, | The ſituation of the 
town is agrecable, and there are ſeveral Pleaſant ſeats 
in the neighbourhood. 

The uſual reſidence of his late majeſty was at the 
palace of Herenhauſen, a ſhort way diſtant from the 
capital, The gardens at this place are much admired, 
and the waterworks conſidered as equal, if not ſuperior, 
to any thing of the kind in Europe. 

Another of the chief towns in the electorate is 
Gottin ated alſo on the Leyna, in the province 
of E . gen, about fifty miles ſouth of the capital. 
King George Ft 3 which in 

a few years became flouriſhing, under the royal 
en as to rival every inſtitution of that kind 
in the empire, and continues to be i in reat reput 
for the ſtudy of | the ſciences, | 11 e 
The dar is abſolute here, as in his other German 
dominions. His revenues are computed at four hundred 
thouſand pounds a year, and he is able to raiſe thirty 
thouſand men in all his territories, which, beſides 
Hanover, conſiſt of the duchies of Lunenburg and 
| Zell, Bremen and Verden, with the duchy of Lawen- 
berg; the elector of Hanover is hereditary arch- treaſurer 
{ of the empire, and i is uſually Hiyled ſovereign of Brunſ- 
wick-Lunenburg. 

The by of Brunſwick-Wolfembuttle ; is 8 | 
on th th by Zell, on the eaſt by Magdeburg and 
Halb t, on the ſouth by Heſſe-Caſſel, and on the 
| weſt Hildeſheim and Hanover; being about forty 
miles i in n Jength, and nearly the ſame i in breadth, The 
chief towns are Brynſwick, Wolfembuttle, Helmſtat, 
and Blankenberg. 

Brynſwick, the capital of the duchy, is ſituate on 
the river Ocker, thirty-five miles eaſt of Hanover, 
and thirty miles ſouth of Zell, It was formerly one of 
the hanſe=towns, and an imperial ty, governed by 


is an abſolute ſoyereign. The town is of a ſquare 
form, about two miles in circumference; the private 
houſes well built, and the duke's palace and the ſtadt- 
houſe 1 The eity is rich and populous, 
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| Munſter, Paderborn, and Oſnaburg; the 
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and north by Brabant; 
Limburg, from which 
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enjoying A ö trade; and the goods they 
export are chiefly hides, butter, and mum. | 

Wolfembuttle is alſo ſituated on the Ocker, ten 
miles ſouth of Brunſwick, Being ſurrounded by bogs 
and moraſſes, it is ſtrong by nature as well as art. 
The dak e's palace here is a noble building, and has 


12 5 which contains near a hundred and _ 


ſand volumes, 
Helmſtadt is ſituate four miles eaſt of Wolfembuttle 


and fifteen miles ſouth. eaſt of Brunſwick. Here is 
an univerſity, founded and endowed by Julius, duke 
of Brunſwick Wolſembuttle, the rector of which has 
the title of count palatine. i 

The revenues of the duke of Brunſwick- Wolfems 
buttle are computed to amount to three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds a year. He is able to raiſe ſeveral thou- 


908 men, and is of the Lutheran religion, 


The biſhoprick of Hildeſheim is ſurrounded by the 


| territories of Hancver and Brunſwick- Wolfembuttle, 


being thirty miles in length, and almoſt as much in 
breadth, The capital; which bears the ſame name, 
lies ſeventeen miles ſouth-eaſt of Hanover. It is an 
impetial city governed by its own magiſtrates; the 
biſhop having little temporal authority either here, ot 
in the territories belonging to it. The inhabitants 
conſiſt both os en and n 14 


1 P. r 


ane uin. Fan 
= | 


of” WeſtphWia is det. on the 

2 by the Germa ocean; on the eaſt by 

the circle of Lower Saxony; on the ſouth by the 
landgravate of Heſſe, the palatinate of the Rhine, and 


the electorate of Triers; and on the weſt by the 


Netherlands; being two hundred miles in length, and 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred miles in 
breadth. The notth part of the circle is generally an 
open level country, either a dry, barren ſand, or con- 
ſiſts of lakes and moraſſes, which, with its northern 
fituation, render it exceſſirely cold in the winter; but 
in the ſouthern parts, the air is much milder, and 
the ſoil more fertile. The chief rivers are, the Rhine, 


the Maes, the Weſer, the Ems, the Roer, the Lippe, | 
another Roer, the Aa, and the Hunt. oy 


The diviſions or provinces comprehen 
circle of Weſtphalia are, the biſhopticks 
hies of 
Weſtphalia, Cleves, Juliers and Berg; the counties 


of Minden, Mark, Ravenſburg, Schawenburg, Haye, 


Diepholt, Oldenburg, Delmonhurſt, Embden, Ben- 


theim, Tecklenburg, Lippe, Pyrmont, Lingen, and 
Steinfort; Corbey Abbey, and the imperial en 
which are ſo many ſovereign ſtates. 


The biſtoprick of Liege is bounded on the weſt 


es. The air is temperate and healthful, and the 
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on the eaſt by the duchy of 
it is ſeparated by the river 
Maes; and on the ſouth by the duchy of Luxemburg, 
and Namur. It is ſeventy miles in length from north 
to ſouth, and its breadth between twenty- ive and fifty |- 
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Liege, * 7 


N 
CY 


| down the Maes, great quantities i 


ſoil, fertile, abounding is ne meadows, and 
paſture grounds. There are alſo ſome mines of lead 
and iron, and quarries of marble; but it is moſt con- 
ſiderable for the great quantities of brimſtone and 


vitriol Which it produces, as well as mineral waters, 
It is computed that there 


particularly near the Spa. 
are in the biſhopriek twenty-four walled towns, and 


four hundred villages, beſides a great number of abbeys 


and convents. The biſhop, who is ſovereign, is ons 
of the moſt conſiderablesecclefiaſtical princes in Ger- 
many. His yearly revenue amounts to three hundred 
thouſand ducats, or nobles; and hes able to maintain 
a body of eight thouſand men, without opprafiing his 
ſubjects, who are generally Roman Catholicks. - 

The chief towns are, Liege, nn Huy on 


| nant, Buillion, and Spa. 


Liege, the capital, is ſituate in 5 degrees 40 minutes 
of eaſt longitude, and in 50 degree 
north latitude; on the ri 1 
of Maeſtricht. It is a polo ps 
four miles in circumfer eff r 
Maes, and other rivulst offi" 
of the. ſtreets, and form ſa! 
Germany can equal it in hne ct 
Of the former there is not leſs than a hungred; and 
a multitude of monaſteries, Which are ſo pleaſantly 
ſituated, and have ſuch endowments, that the ci 
ſometimes called the paradiſe of eceleſiaſtics. Her 
is an univerſity of great fame; and among the religious 
houſes one of Engliſn nuns. The. fortifications of 
the town are not ſtrong, and are commanded by the 


neighbouring hills; but the citadel is capable of making 


a, good defence, The magiſtrates of,, Liege pretend 
that it is an imperial city, or ſovereign) ſtate; dut this 
claim is not acknowledged by the biſhop, who: Exerci 
abſolute power here, as well as in the adjacent t 


tory. He is elected by the ſixty major canons, who 


of this 


are generally: of noble 
city is chiefly , with 


ns. Ws he 
land, | t 


Rove, . 


&c. bringing in — he. 2 cl e 
all ſorts of grocery. * 
ITbe common women 9 e in 1 ag 
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Taborious ſeryices; they draw the boats up the river 


inſtead of horſes; they dig, ſaw, and carry all kinds 


of heavy burdens, and are for the moſt part naked. 
Tongers lies on the river Jecker, ten miles north- 


of Liege. This was a noted town in the time 
of the Romans, It was made a biſhoprick at an early 
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6 minutes of 
aes, twelve miles ſouth 


export, 


period; and when taken by Attila, the Hun, it con- 


tained a hundred churches, which he deſtroyed. Upon 
its decline, the ſee was removed to Ns and 


afterwards. to Liege. 05 WI 
Huy, or Hugum, is e on 3 = 1 


Maes, fifteen miles ſouth weſt of Liege. In ancient 


times it al ſo was a place of great news: and at n 


@ ſtrong fortreſs. - t £4) 12 11 abe 
4 Dinant is FAD „ en er 54 Marte; 0 


ſouth of Namur. » Düitloondz 43169 bag ih 


Bouillon lies on the giver. a thirty be ſouth 


of Dinant. It is a fortified; town, and with a - ſmall 
territory annexed to it, gives the title of duke to the 


biſhop 
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in 1648, which put an end to the religious wars * 
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biſhop” of Liege. One of the dukes of this place was 

the famous Godfrey, who for his conduct and courage 
in the cruſade, in the eleventh century, was mare the 

firſt Chriſtian king of Jeruſalem, 


' + Spa; or Spaw, is ſituate ſeventeen miles ſouth-eaſt 


of Liege, in a bottom ſurrounded with hills, This 
place has been celebrated. for its mineral waters ſince 
the time of the Romans, and company reſorts hither 
from every nation. in e both for health and 
ad 24 - | 

- Beſides the towns "OY 558 F 33 
Borchloen, St. Tron, * 3 are alſo * 
of ſome note. 

The duchy of Weſtphalia is 1 between the 
biſhoprick of Paderborn on the north, and the territory 
of Wateravia on the ſouth, It is much encumbered 
with | mountains” and foreſts, and has been annexed, 
by purchaſe, * the nne of Cologn. One 
of the chief towns is Azepſberg, pleaſantly ſituated 
iles nort aft of Cologn. Near 
the cleftor of Cologn fre- 

of Werle ſtands between 


the Roer and the Lig d here the ſupreme courts 
of juſtice are held. Another of the moſt conſiderable 
is Geſeck, a fortified town, — wh be po miles 
north-eaſt of Arenſberg. 

The biſhoprick of Munſter, lying on both ſides of 
the river Ems, is bounded on the north by the counties 
of Bentheim and Sleinfurt; on the caſt by the biſhop= 
ricks of Oſnaburg and Paderborn; on the ſouth by 
the county of Mark; and on the weſt by the duchies 
of Cleeve and Zutphen; being a hundred and twenty 
miles long, and eighty broad. It is a barren country, 
— hardly corn enough for the ſubſiſtence of 
the inhabitants, but 3 with the beſt bacon in 


Tbe city of "IE the capita of the biſhoprick, 
and of the circle __ eſtphalia, is ſituate in 7 degrees 
10 minutes oel lo ngitude, in 52 degrees north 
latitude; on the ciger ri Aa, in the moſt fruitful part of 
the country, cremy mile north-eaſt of Cologn, and 
thirty-five ſouth-weſt ſnaburg. The town is well 
built of free-ſtone, Here was concluded the treaty, 


Germany, and ſettled the pretenſions of many princes 
both in the empire and other parts of Europe; ſome- 
times called the treaty of Munſter, from the city, and 
ſometimes that of Weſtphalia, from the province in 
which it was concluded. In the year 1533, John 
of Leyden, à taylor by profeſſion, and a fanatic, drove 
away the biſhop and magiſtrates, and made himſelf 
maſter of the city; but it was taken from him in 
1536, after a ſiege of fourteen i and he 1 was 


8 nee 


Munſter was an W * or N FR: 
_ the year 266, when it was ſubdued by the biſhop, 
under the juriſdiction of ſucceſſors it has ſince 
remaineds- with an 5c. 5 "early. 
to a hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. | 

The biſhoprick. of Paderborn is dh on the 
ec county of Lippe, on the eaſt by the 


. *cirele of Lower Saxony, on the ſouth by that of the 
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| Upper Rhine, and on the weſt by the duchy of Weſt- 
phalia; being about forty miles long, and twenty 
broad. This is a barren province, remarkable chiefly 
for its ſalt ſprings and other waters, as well as its iron 
and lead mines, One of thoſe ſprings diſappears - 
twice in twenty-four hours, and returns with ſuch 
violence that it moves ſeveral mills near its ſource. 
The other principal commodities of the country are 
bacon and veniſon, | 

Paderborn, the chief town of the biſhoprick, is 
ſituated" thirty miles north-weſt of Caſſel, and fifty 
ſouth-eaſt of Munſter; It is a populous town, of 
conſiderable extent, well built and fortified, This 
was anciently an imperial city, or ſovereign ſtate; 
but is now ſubject to its biſhop both in ſpirituals and 
temporals; and the eſtabliſhed religion is the Roman 
| Catholic, | 

The territory of Corbey Abbey lies between the 
river Weſer on the eaſt, and the biſhoprick of Pader- 
born on the weſt; being about ſixteen miles long, 
and eight broad. The chief town is Corbey, where 
the abbey ſtands; beſides which, here is Hoxter, a 
handſome town, ſituate on the bank of the Weſer, 
five miles ſouth of the abbey. This territory is ſubje& 
to the abbot, who is a prince of the empire. 

The biſhoprick of Oſnaburg is bounded on the 
north by the territory of Diepholt; on the eaſt by the 
county of Minden; and on the ſouth and weſt by the 
counties of Steinfort and Bentheim; being about forty 
miles long, and thirty broad, and one of the moſt 
fruitful countries in the circle of Weſtphalia, This 
biſhoprick, with the tertitories belonging | to it, is held 
alternately by a proteſtant and papiſt, the nomination 
of the proteſtant biſhop being veſted in the family of 
Hanover. The preſent biſhop is his royal highneſs 
prince Frederick, ſecond ſon of his majeſty, who derives 
from the biſhoprick a conſiderable revenue. This was 
the firſt biſhoprick founded by Charlemagne, who dedi- | 
cated the cathedral to St. Peter and the two martyrs 
Criſpin and Criſpianus, exempting the ſee from all 


| ſervice and . to the e "Ah or 8 other prince 


or ſtate. 5 

Oſnaburg, the la is PREY on the river Ouſe, 
in a fine plain, In it are ſome grand buildings; and 
the churches are divided between the proteſtants and 
papiſts latter being poſſeſſed of the cathedral, and 
the chufch and monaſtery: of the Dominicans. Both 
proteſt and papiſts have votes at the election of 
enki, apt This town is ſaid to produce the 
beſt beer and bread in Weſtphalia. The chief manu- 
facture is the linens called Oſnaburgs, à great deal 
of which is exported, as well as Weſtphalia' ham. 

The other towns of note in this biſhoprick are, 
Iburg, Quakenburg, eg: F a along oh and 
Mello. | 15 

The duchy of Ie is ended on che Borch by 
the duchies of Cleeve and Gelder; on the eaſt by 
Cologn; on the ſouth by the palatinate; and on the 
weſt by the Netherlands. It is ſixty miles long, and 
thirty broad, abounding in corn and paſture grounds, 
with good neat cattle, and an excellent breed of horſes. 
It produces alſo great quantities of wood, 
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This duchy is ſubject to the elector palatine. The 
chief town Juliers ſtands on the Roer, twenty-ſeven 
miles eaſt of Maeſtricht, and as many weſt of Cologn, 
It is a ſmall fortified town, defended by a caſtle, in 
which was the palace of the ancient dukes. 
place was anciently called Juliacum, and according 
to tradition, built by Julius Czſar. | 
Aix-la-Chapelle, or Aken, is ſituated in à low 
valley, encompaſſed with hills of a gradual aſcent, 
twenty-two miles north-eaſt of Liege, and thirty 
miles weſt of Cologn. It is an imperial city, or 
ſovereign ſtate, and is ſaid to have been founded in 
the year 53, by Severus Granus, a Roman prince, 
brother to the emperors Nero and Agrippa; who 
being baniſhed Rome, choſe this place for his reſidence, 
on account of the hot ſprings. It was alſo the favourite 
reſidence of Charlemagne, who built in it the magnificent 
church of St. Mary, or Notre Dame, being of an 
octagonal figure, but uſually called the rotundo. He 
afterwards furniſhed it with the moſt valuable relics 
that could be procured in the Holy Land; calling 
himſelf a canon of it, and ordaining that all future 
emperors ſhould” likewiſe be inveſted with the ſame 
office, The memory of this prince is held in great 
veneration by the inhabitants of Aix, and in honour 
of him they celebrate an annual feſtival on the 14th 
of January, which is called the feaſt of St. Charles, 
when they carry his image about the town, in ſolemn 
proceſſion, for the people to adore, 

The relics that were purchaſed by Charlemagne are 
depoſited in a part of the church, allotted for that 
| purpoſe. On high feſtivals the prieſts exhibit ſome- 
times one, and ſometimes another of them; but once 
in ſeven years all the relics are carried up to the 
tower, and thence diſplayed to the people for fifteen 
days ſucceflively, beginning on the 1toth of July. 
On this occaſion many thouſands of bigotted perſons 
reſort hither from all parts of Germany, and the ſpec- 
tators univerſally n n the ** are . 
ing. | | ; nd 

This city is ebberiied by its own waitin) of 
whom there are fifteen, who annually chooſe out of 
their body eight echevens by ballot,” the latter electing 
likewiſe from among themſelves two burgomaſters. 


WISsTTRHALIA.] 


The burgomaſters of the preceding year ſit in court, 


and act in conjunction with thoſe in office. 
likewiſe a town- bailiff or mayor, Who has cognizance 


in military affairs, paſſes, &c. and Wc is $ 1 med ke [ 


the elector Palatine, as duke of Juliers, : 

The ſtreet containing the baths is very diem and | 
handſome, with trees planted before the houſes. The 
great pump is placed under a piazza, behind which 
are ſeveral walks for the company. The royal baths 
are within a court, on the oppoſite ſide of the Gin 
ſtreet; and there are alſo cold baths adjoining. Several 
houſes have been erected for the accommodation of the 
company; and they have rooms for aſſemblies, gaming 
tables, &c, in the iim of thoſe at —__ nag much | 
inferior in elegance. mY 

The trade of Alx is very inconſiderable, the „ 


ane | 


Win, 2 in moſt towns of pleaſure,” being more 
_ addicted $ diffipation than Oe > * 8 * 


This | 


2159 
ever, a few dealers in cloth, gloves, and ſtockings; 
but the ' greateſt manufacture is that of needles, in 
which branch no leſs than five hundred perſons are 
conſtantly employed. | | 

Several kings of the Romans, and many pelt 
have been crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, at which ſo- 
lemnity the relics above-mentioned were expoſed to 
view ; as they likewiſe are at the coronation of an 
emperor, wherever the ceremony is performed. The 
elector of Mentz, as chancellor of the empire, ſends 2 
ſummons to the magiſtrates of Aix to appear in perfon, 
or by their deputies, and bring thoſe relics with them 
to Francfort, or Aa aye place he appoints for the 
' coronation, 

Duren is ſituate on the Roer, ten miles buch of 
Juliers. This is a ſmall town, well built, with 
canals or rivulets running through the ſtreets. Among 
the relics in the church of St. Martin, they ſhew 
the head of St. Anne, migher of the Virgin Mary, 
to which great numbers? "of 1 ilgrims uſed to reſort, 

This was formerly an incepagent fate, but is now | 
ſubject to the elector ee The other towns in 
this duchy are, Munſter Emk irchen, Nidec, 
Boiſlar, Linnich, Dalen, Wekenterg, Sittard, Tudder, 
and Saſteren. 

The duchy of Berg is bounded on the north by the 
county of Mark; on the eaſt by the duchy of Weſt⸗ 
phalia; and on the ſouth and weſt by the Rhine, which 
ſeparates it from the electorate of Cologn; extending 
along the eaſtern bank of the Rhine above forty miles, 
but is not in any part twenty miles broad. It conſiſts 
chiefly of rocky barren _— N is neither fronfal 
nor populous. 

The principal town of this FO is ; Diners: 
pleaſantly ſeated near the Rhine, twenty-five ogy. 
north of Cologn, and fix ſouth of Keyſerwaert; 
ceiving its name from its ſituation near the n 
of the Rhine, with the little river Duſſel. The 
town is of conſiderable Atent, well built, and forti- 
fied; and the elector palatine, who's ſovereign of the 
duchy, has here a palace, in which | he frequently 
reſides, The chief trade of the place conſiſts in tranſ- 
porting from Holland corn and ſeveral commodities, 
to Cologn, and other towns in Germany, 

The town of Eſſen, lying fifteen miles north-eaſt 
of Duſſeldorp, is noted for a magnificent nunnery, 
inhabited by noble ladies, who are allowed to marry, 
and leave the convent when they pleaſe. The other 
| moſt conſiderable towns in this country 2 Bensberg, 
e and Wipperford. ah 

The duchy of Cleves is bounded on the eaſt by the 
territories of Munſter; on the ſouth by Juliers; and 
on the north and weſt, by Zutphen and Brabant; 
being about forty miles long, and twenty- -five broad, 
It is a mountainous woody country, and the ſoil gene- | 
rally barren; but there are ſome fertile valleys, It 
was the Clivia of the Romany who gave it this name 
from” the ſteep rocks” and Mountains with” Which it 
abounds. i e E Ne 

Cleves, the nn of the duchy, ſtands near Us 
weft bank of the Rhine, ten miles diſtant from Nime- 
guen, towards the — — It is à ſmall, but 
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popajans city, defended by a caſtle, which is how- 
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ever not conſiderable for ſtrength. The other towns 
in this duchy are Embrick, Gunnep, Weſel, Rees, 
Roertort, Duiſberg, Grit, Gortz, Culcar, Santen, 
Buric, Alphen, Orſoi, and Dinſtaken, The inha- 
bitants conſiſt chiefly of Papiſts and Calviniſts; and 
the king of Pruffia, as duke of Cleves, is abſolute 
ſovereign of the country. 

The county of Mark is fituated 3 the rivers 
Roer and Lippe. It is about forty miles long, and 
twenty broad, and is one of the moſt fruitful countries 
in the circle of Weſtphalia, likewiſe ſubje& to the 
king of Prufia. The capital of the county is Ham, 
lying on the river Lippe, twenty-two miles ſouth of 
Munſter. Another of the towns is Saeſt, twenty 
fix- miles ſouth of Munſter; an imperial city, and 
one of the largeſt in Weſtphalia. Beſides thoſe, the 
remaining towns of note are, Unna, Altena, and 
© The county of RavenBirg is ſituated between the 
county of Lippe on the eaſt, and the biſhoprick of 
Munſter on the weste It is a mountainous barren 
country, and alſo ſube to the king of Pruſſia. The 
chief town is Bilevelt, ſeven miles from which ſtands 
Herfurt, or Hervorden, pleaſantly ſituated at the con- 
fluence of the Aa and the Wehre. In this town is a 
magnificent nunnery, the abbeſs of which is a princeſs 
of the empire, and ſends her deputy to the diet or 
aſſembly of the ſtates. Since the king of Pruſſia has 
become ſovereign of this country, thoſe nuns have 
1 themſelves proteſtants of the ſect of Calvin. 

+ "The duchy of Minden is ſituated between the coun- 
ties of Hoy and Lippe, extending about twenty five 
miles in length, and twenty in breadth, for the moſt 
part arable land, and abounding in corn. 


* Minden, the capital city, was a 8 hens: 


the reformation, but is now ſecularizeda and, with 
the territory belonging to it, is ſubject to the king of 
Pruſfa. Near this place, the French were defeated 
by the allied am under prince Ferdinand of Brunf- 
wick, on the 1ſt ef Auguſt, 1759. 

The county of Hoy is ſituate between * 
the ſouth, and the duchy of Bremen on the north. 
It was ſubject to its own counts till the death of Otho, 
the laſt count, in 1582, when it deſcended to the 
houſes of Hanover and Lunenburg. The greater part 


now belongs to his Britannie majeſty, and the remainder | 


is the property of the count of Bentheim. The chief 
town of the Hanoverian diviſion is Hoy, ſituate on the 
eaſt ſide of the Weſer. The other towns of any 
note are, Stolzenow, Nyenburg, Ucht, F rendenburg, 
Frenburg, Sierk, Shegerburg, Depenaw, m, 
Lavenhaw, and Bruckhauſen. 

Diepholt is a ſmall county, Guth of Delmenhurſt; 
ſubject alſo to his Britannic majeſty, as elector of Han- 
over. The chief town, Diepholt, lies on the Dum- 
merlake, twenty-five miles weſt of Hoy. 
The county of Lippe, belonging to the count of 
that name, is ſituated between the territories of Hanover, 
and the duchy-of Weſtphalia, being about thirty miles 
| long, and ten broad. The chief town is 3 
twelve miles north-eaſt of Paderborn. Another of 
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the towns is Lions, ſituated on the river of the ſame 


name, twenty iniles weſt of Paderborn. Here is 2 


conſiderable trade in timber and planks for ſhip-build- 
ing. The town of Hern is ſuppoſed to be the place 
where the Romans under Varus received a ſignal de- 
feat, and were driven over the Rhine and Danube, 
which were for ſome hundred years afterwards con- 
ſidered as the boundaries of the Roman empire. Be- 
tween Lemgow and Hertfurt, lies the town of Uffen, 
where are ſalt ſprings which afford a great manufaQure 
of that commodity. 

Pyrmont county is annexed to the county of Lippe. | 
The chief town is Pyrmont, celebrated for its excel- 
lent mineral waters. The county of Ritburg is alſo. 
annexed to that of Lippe. The chief town, which 
bears the ſame name, is ſituate near the head of the 


river Ems, ten miles weſt of Lippe. 


The county of Schawenburg is bounded on, three 


|| fides by the territories of Hanover, and on the welt by 


the duchy of Minden, It is about thirty miles long. 
and ſixteen broad; conſiſting both of good arable and 
paſture grounds, well watered by the Weſer and other 
ſtreams, and a great lake named the Steinhadderſee, 
It produces ſalt, timber, coals, alum, chalk, and 
free-ſtone. Part of this territory is ſubject to the 
count de Lippe, and- part to the landgrave of Heſſe. 
The moſt conſpicuous: place is the old fortreſs of 
Schawenburg, ſtanding on a high hill on the eaſt ide 


of the Weſer. The others of greateſt note are, Buck- 


holt, Stathagen, Oldendorf, and Saxonhagen, | ＋ ö 
South-weſt of Oſnaburg, lies Tecklenburg, about 
fixteen miles long, and eight broad, ſubject to the 
count of Bentheim. The capital, which bears the 
ſame name, is a town of conſiderable extent, _ Te 

The county of Steinfort lies north of Munſter. 
It is about twelve miles long, and ſix broad. T be 
chief town, Steinfort, is ſituated on the river Aa, 
fifteen miles north-weſt of Munſter, This territory 
is now ſubject to the count of Bentheim. 

The county of Linguen is ſituated between Oſna- 
burg on the, eaſt, and Bentheim on the welt; being 
about fifteen miles long, and ten broad. Tbe chief 
town is Linguen, ſtanding on the river Ems, forty 
miles north of Munſter, The biſhop of Munſter is 
ſoyereign of the county, but the king of Pruſſia has 
claimed the town, 

T * of Bentheim, which lies north of 1 
fort, is-about forty miles long, and ten broad ; baying 
for its capital a town of the ſame name, lituated in 
the middle of A foreſt, thirty miles north-weſt. of 


Munſter, This i is the property of the count of Ben- 


„ 
The county of Embden, "frequently e 
Eaſt Frieſland, lies on the German ocean, with the 


county of Oldenburg on the eaſt, and Groningen, one 


of the United Provinces, on the weſt; being part of 
the country of the ancient Friaons. A great part of 
it is covered with lakes and moraſſes; and hardly any 
either well cultivated, or fruitful, Its ſituation, how- 
ever, is remarkably advantageous for foreign trafic; ; 
on which account, it was claimed by the king, of 


Pruſſia, who, in order to encreaſe his maritime Power, 
3 


tze Hollanders have been obliged to relinquiſh this 
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took poſſeſſion of it on the death of the former pro 


prietor. 

Embden, the capital, is ſituate on the Dollart Bay, 
near the mouth of the river Ems, twenty-five miles 
| eaſt of Groningen, and ſixty weſt of Bremen, This 
was formerly conſidered as an imperial city, or ſove- 
reign ſtate, under the protection of the Dutch, who 
| uſed to ſtation a guard-fhip at the mouth of the Dollart 
Bay; but fince it was ſeized by the king of Pruſſia, 


n 


mark of prerogative, Here is a good harbour, and 
the place has acquired a conſiderable. trade under the 
nr of the Fay monarch, 


CHAP, v. 
Circle of the Upper Rhine. 


HE countries which conſtituted the cirgls, of 
the Upper Rhine, being now under the domi- 
nion of the French, except Heſſe, only, this comes 
properly within a deſcription of the empire, 
. Heſſe, comprehending the landgravates of Heſle- 
Caſſel, Heſſe-Marpurg, Heſſe-Darmſtadt, Heſſe=Rhine- 
feld, and Wetteravia, is bounded on the north by 
Paderborn and the territories of Hanover; on the 
ſouth-eaſt by Franconia; and on the ſouth-weſt by 
the biſhopricks of Mentz and Triers, and the palati- 
nate of the Rhine, It is about a hundred miles in 
length, and almoſt as much in breadth, The moſt 
conſiderable tract of this country, eſpecially towards 
the north, is the property of the landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, A great part of it is not very fruitful, and 
much of it under foreſt. The plains, however, are 
covered with flocks of ſheep, the wool of which is 
reputed very fine; and in the mountains are mines of 
lead and copper. G 
Caſſel, the capital of the landgravate, is Stunts 5 in 
9 degrees 20 minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 51 
degrees 20 minutes of north latitude; in a ſpacious 
plain, on the river Fulde, forty-five miles north-eaſt 
of Marpurg. The houſes of this city are built of 
wood, but the ſtreets are wide, and the market- 


places extenſive. It contains four churches, and has | 


a briſk trade for wool and woollen manufactures. The 
caſtle or palace of the landgrave ſtands without the 
town, and is ſtrongly fortified. 

| Darmſtadt, the capital of the diviſion called Heſſe- 
Darmſtadt, is ſituate ten miles eaſt of the Rhine, and 
is a well built town, though not of conſiderable ex- 
tent. The landgrave's palace, in particular, is a 
magnificent edifice, Marpurg, another of the moſt 
eminent towns in this circle, is pleaſantly fituate 
on the river Lhon, forty miles ſouth-weſt of Caſſel, 
Tt is a fortified town, defended by a caſtle, and here 
is alſo one of the beſt univerſities in Germany, The 
ſovereign of the place is the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſe], 

Catzenelebogen is a ſmall town, capital of a county 
of the ſame name, and lies on the bank of the Rhine, 
twenty miles north-weſt of Mentz. The property of 
it was long diſputed by the houſes of Heſſe and Naſſau 3 
but at length was ceded to the former. 
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Smalcald is ſituate fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of + Caſſel, 
' Itfis a well built town, and has a. good trade, eſpeci- 
ally in hard - ware, having iron mines in the heighbour- 
hood. At this place the proteſfant princes and ſtates 
of Germany entered into a league for their defence, 
and compelled the catholics to conſent to a toleration 
of the reformed religion. 

Schwalback is ſituate ten miles north of Ment: 
and is famous for its baths, to which there is annuall 
a great reſort of company in the ſeaſon, In one 
the ſprings the water ſeems to boil, though ſo cold 


The other moſt conſpicuous towns are, Rottenburg, 
Hamburg, and Alsfeld. 

The county of Waldeck is bounded on the north 
by the biſhoprick of Paderborn, and on the weſt by 


the territories of Cologn; being twenty-four miles 


long, and nearly as much in breadth, ſubje& to the 
count of that name, The chief town, Waldeck, is 
ſituate on a high hill, meaty miles ſouth-weſt of 
Heſle-Caſlel, 

The territory of the abbey of Hirchfeld lies ſouth 


of Caſſel, and is about twelve miles in length, and nearly 
as much in breadth. The convent, which gives names 


to the town, was eſteemed an elegant building; but 
this, with the annexed territory, has been converted 
into a lay fee; and the landgrave of Heſle-Callel is 
both ſovereign and proprietor of it. 

Southward of Hircbfeld is ſituate the abbey of Fuld, 


and more than half as much in breadth. _ This abbey is 
endowed with great privileges, the abbot being not 
only a prince of the empire, but primate of the abbeys 
in Germany, depending immediately on the pope. 
The great church here, ans to St, Boniface, is 
a magnificent ſtructure. 


Proceeding to Wetteravia, in the ſouthern patt of 
Heſſe, we come to the county of Solms, lying ſouth. 
welt of the territories of Marpurg. The chief town 


is Solms; but the count uſually reſides at the caſtle 
of Brunſwick, about fifteen miles to the ſouthward. 

' Wetzlar, an imperial city, ſtands on the river Lhon, 
twenty-eight miles north of Frankfort. It is a ſove- 
reign ſtate, governed by its own magiſtrates; and the 


year 1698. 

Fifteen ad ſouth of Wetelar, lies F e 
alſo an imperial city. It is a tich trading place, 
and has been the reſidenee of ſome of the German 
emperors, | 

The county of Hanau is bounded on the north by 
the territories of Heſle-Cafſel; on the eaſt by thoſe 
of the abbey of Fuld; on the ſouth by the river 


Maine, and the tetritories of Mentz ; and on the weſt 
| by the county of Naſſau; being about forty miles in 


length, and fifteen in breadth, ſubject to its count, 
who is at preſent landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. The 
chief town, Hanau, is pleaſantly ſituated on the river 


Cantz, thirteen miles caſt of Frankfort. The town 


is well built and fortified, and has a briſk trade, 
TE Budi 


as to be uſed by the people in the neighbourhood. for | 
| allaying the warmth of their wines. 


the territories of which are about thirty miles in length, 


imperial chamber was removed hither from Spire in the 
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Weſt pbalia, © on the eaſt by the county 7 of Solms, on 


dhe Tan by the tefrieoties of Mente, 50 hh Weſt | þ 
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fame, county, twenty miles north 'of Menz, and is 


Beet the prince of Nat Diſtemburg. . 

4, Hadamar  Nangs | twenty miles "nofth' of 'Mentz, „ and 
gives. title to another branch of the houfe' of Naltzu. 

Wilbaden, Tully Ave miles bbren of Vents, | 15 
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12 5 are ſpacious, 455 2 houſes bullt r NE! ſtone. 
It is an imperial city, "governed by its ow fagiftrates' | 
and here the emperor is ufuatly elected and owned: 
In che Keadt- 5. "ouſe, where the eleckörs aſſemble on the 
choice of an "emperor, / is kept tue golden bull, or 


923255 containing. "ths rights and privileges 'of the 

empire, which the 
Emperor 225 to Foe oh his acceſſlon- Aren 
„ There Ire here ſome Convents, and the cathedral is 
Tn the bards"of the Roman Catholics ;"Þit they are 


Not "permitted to make any'proceffions through the 


| town, "the ma iſtrates and moſt of the inhabitants. 


beivg Lutherans.” Many proteſtants fle hither from 
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Hedbst Circle 12 the fower 1 Rhing in an 
FE" Wiel“ S- the Lower Rhine cemprehends 
rhe," three ärchbfthepricks anch electorstes of 
Mentz, Triers, and Cologn, with the Palatinate of 
Te Rhine," the biſhopricks of Spire and Worms, and 
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by Wertkravia; on the eüſt by Hells-Datthſtadr; on 
the wüth by the palatinate of the Rhine and on the 
Welt by the electorate of Friers; being about fifty 
wifes long, and tent, broad. Mentz; or Mayence, 
the caßſtal city, ſtandb at the confluence of the rivers 
Rkife and 5 miles wel” of Frankfort, 


hottli er Worms, It. is large and 
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pöphlchs bus toda sek afnncn ih can Nd a0 blaw 
been built b Druſus, there being here the rait“ 
«\tfbphy' Kala ng his inemoryiaHHe Ades re 
PIP and the privite bvvſes meanz Buonthepurits 
SlliBiogs are mög Aff dert. The uni Foilmdtep 
bY Chattenbgae ing the Fear $606701Phiyoiryprelainy 
HE” dif very ef gancpöwder and ie inyendongen 
Hntthk 3 büt Vo hule ber diſputæ d. 56H on bitu 
enger is TURE at tlis cohſHUEncei of che Rn and 


1 Romnftfoftr des * ei H ,vizzzorng 10 1m 
The Nhinegzug Wende 8 frarroh at rad f Ih ad: 
extending twenty miles alowprleibank of: de rRhineg 
contains ſo great a number of towns, intermixt with 
gardens and vineyatds, td habe tHe appearance of 
one continued city, At the c.) of Hy ch is a grand 
monaſtery, where are the toinbs of the old counts of 
Naffan, and of the aychbiſhops of Mentzg2 _— 
helm is remarkable for ſome of the heſt yahts upon 
Rhine. Hachot is" ſituate on the rider Maineg hi 
which place the cuſtomꝭ houſe officets, belonging tothe 
ele Abr, receive the duties of all 1 
T1vqzH RH na 
[| Beſides Mente) 1 other entenſiva tetril 
tories in Thuringia,ioVetteravia, the palatinata van 
county of Waldedk j10 His: revenues ate computed gad 
upwards of a hundred thbuſand ponnds a year.. or 
11 FheteleQorate of Triers is [bounded on the north 
by ebe electorate of Cologn,! and the dachy oJ uliers: 
on the eaſt by the territories of Mentz and Wetteravia; 


on the ſouth by the palatinate of the Rhine and Lor- 


rain; and on the weſt by the Nethetlands. It. is 
about a hundred miles dong, and from twenty to fifty 
broad The ſouth and weſterni-parts-.of:!the country 
are mountainous and woody; but near the rivers Rhine 
and Moſelle it is pleaſant and fruitful, abounding in 
n wine; and excceding populbous. 
Piriers, the capitab city, ſtands on che Moſelle, fix 
nes 6h hf Cologn, andoas many weſt of Mentz. 
Havingobeen much expoſrd to tlle tavages of war, it 
is neither large nor populous, but ai one of the moſt 
anelont cities in the empire, and has been the te ſidenox 
of ſeveral emperors. It :was the Auguſta I esu 
ow 106! ban nd a 
' Coblentz is the 1 city in che eletoratesiand 
ſtands at the confluence of the Rhine and Moſelley 
fifty miles north-eaſt of Priers. It is, of, a triangular | 
figure; ons fide waſhed by nahe Rhine, another byte 
Moſelle, and the third; towards the land, | defended 
by a wall and out=works;.c The, ſtreets are regular, 
and the houſes well built {Lhe pringipal- edifice, is 
the elector's palace, which ſtands on the, bankgof, the 
 Rhins, and upon the hill:abovectt,, is gal caſtle. a The 
city is populous, and has a flburiſhing trace, particut 
larly in corn, wine, wood, and iron, 2 1 21 
Fifteen miles weſtward of Cohlentz, on the, Moſelle, 
ſtands the town of Meyn, Which is; defended, by a wall 
and taſtle, and commun icates its name to a glarge terri- 
tory. At Bernecaſtlea ſtuste gon the Moſelle great 
quantities of Wine are made 3 a- ate like wi ſe at rob 
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we 4 e © Tl of the Palatinate 1 is Heidelburg ig, luste 
ON Reet foriy he miles ſouth of "oy fort, 
It con iſts chiefly 'of one ſpacious ſtreet, and 4 GJ 
modious afk hide, "of 3 A quadrapgulir form 5 On 
every ſiqe exceßt the” weſt, the, town is 154 cd 


with hills, whence theke is 2 delightful proſpe 


Yer 48 the ebief jufties in criminal Ns s; and | the” aſcent of thoke | bills food the electoł 's palace, a 
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8 grand edifice, "which was moſtly conſumed by fire. | i | 
Pans O00 cleQor, kiowever, can (lev) no taxes on 176 b near which'is a fort, called the Star Fort, ons | 


AO cf is, vichbbt their confent. Not. of the - ' of the cofopleteſt” "fortifications" i in Germany, Neat 


habitants are N Catholicks; bär one 8 "of t] mY 
pap pal merc ants and Wiadehneh 4. are "Lutherans, and | 
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Which“ al” were dbliget to taſte of, that viſited he 


Mittin, "I AY. f diff two miles. tiers" are late Gecor's court. " "Here is an uhiverſity, and” the 


alc elbe fie Parti- chufeles, besides the 
Sichgürat, - Fhirty* chapels, 1K welve monaterics, hp 
Kithry? Nalloen ies. "In the eee! are three"tomb 

fald to Shins the "Keats of thies kings, Who 55 
bn ie Faſt, towerlhip Chriſt in in his infagy, bath) 


bade been REY b brought to Tonfitgjte by ene, 
th Woche of Conſtantine; and being removed. to 
Miſan, © were tranſpôrtel Ficker in 1164, "when the 
diaperor Frederick Batbaroſſa polſelled wickelt of that 
Lace. Roca! i 226 AIG o 
we beten ar Sen Uitofg B herr dle tb s 
k chat kalt, who, according, to tradition,” care over 
from Britain, to convert the infidel Germians, äccoct⸗ 
pünled by eleven thouſand virgins, who all ſuſtered | 
martyrdom,” From the great number of "churches and 
ebndents, and the multitude of relicks here 'preſerved, 


The endowments of the cathedral and colleg| & | 
churches are ſo conſiderable, that * many "IE! la | 
Fblethen become canons and prebehdbs of? chende And | ab 
rende in ſuiptuous' PERM reits With ga ns. 
galy: vihepards, i 2:6 *ms)..377 ed Lich af T 
erte eĩty of Bon is Is "Gtuate « on "the pe 
_ Wilts bOVe Coloęn. The piles“ is dead SAG 
well fortified, * and here the elector aſa, "rehdes, 
Phi offer molt noted VWAd ik THY" W iar are 
Auderneh „ Reyſerwaert, Dettingen, Broel, Lintz, 
zou, Rbinebergh, Meurs, and Fine 
. er of Cologne is atch-ttaneellor of the 
empire for Italy, and has a right) with the elector ef] 


dear Had formed one of the moſt valuable libraries 
in 6 Eutepe; but it Was deſtroyed, or temoved" to *he 
Faid, and the em peror- 8 library at Vienna, wher 
the elector was driven from his dominions in 1622, 
The” greater” part of the inhabitants of this City 
confilts of prôteſtants; but ct cleor is a Roman 
Catholick. , Tus 295 01 16:6 951 bopilvalll' 81, 
Manheim is ſituate at the e of the Rhine 
and the Neckar, ten miles north-weſt of Heidelburg. 
It is beautifully built, and as well fortified as any 
town in Germany. 
ference with ſome of his ſubjects at Heidelburg, th 
elector built here a fine palace, to w (hich he temo 
his court. AE i Az bn 9N 2 Vo HON 
Philipſburg ſtands on the eaſt bank of the Rhine; 
eighteen miles ſouth-welt of © Heidel Arg. Ie % y 
ſtrong town, 'firrdudded y morals, 2 d 


frequently beſi eged by the French, when they Meh the | 


palatinate, 45 being the key of Germany on that fide. 
Spire s* fitaated on the welk fide" of the Rhine, 
out 1 5 miles from "Heidelburg. * It is an im 
e city, of ſovereign ſtate, governed” by its. own 
ma Sate Before it was deſtroyed by the Pie, nch 
in 1688, "2d of the ſupreme courts of the empire was 
held here,” Gur afterwards" removed to 'Wetzlir, in — 
Altri of Welteravia. This city is the ws 
biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mentz 
Worms is ſituated alfo on the weſt fide of the Rhine, 
twenty. five miles north - weſt of Heidelburg, and” the 


fame diſtanée Toath of Mentz. This is an ancient 
and imperial city, governed by its own magiſtrates. 
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Its territories are about eight miles in length, and | 
two in breadth, very fertile, and producing a great 
quantity of wine. | 
- Zweilbruggen, or Deuxponts, ſo named from the 
bridges over two little rivers on which it ſtands, is 
fituate forty miles ſouth-weſt of Worms. "The ſur- 
rounding territory, about forty miles in length, and 
twenty in breadth, was ſubject to the crown of Swe- 
den till the death of Charles XII. in 1718, when it 
fell to a prince of the palatine family. This duchy 
of Deuxponts contains the bailiwicks of Zweilbruggen, 
Meiſenteim, Lichtemberg, Neufchatel, Landſperg, with 
part of Guttenberg and Biſchweiler. | 
Simerin, capital of the duchy of Simerin, is ſituate 
thirty-five miles caſt of Triers; baving a conſiderable 
territory about it, ſubject to its own prince. 

The other moſt remarkable towns in the Palatinate 
are Birkenfeld, Oppenheim, Traerbach, Oberſtein, 
Altſheim, Keiſlarlautern, Sintſheim, Spirebach, Bruck- 
ſal, Weibſtadt, Altrip, Newſtadt, Baſharach, Eberin- 
berg, Ladenberg, Lauterach, Leningen, Rhipegrave- 
ſtain, Veldentz, and Reipolizkirk, 

The elector palatine is ſovereign of the greater part 

of the Palatinate; of the duchies of Newbury, Juliers, 
and Berg; the city of Duſſeldorp, and lordſhip of 
Ravenſtein. He is director of three circles, viz, the 
Lower Rhine, jointly with the elector of Mentz; 
the Upper Rhine, as prince of Simmeren, with 
the biſhop of Worms; and of Weftphalia, as duke 
of Juliers, alternately with the king of Pruſſia, who 
is duke of Cleves. The revenues of the Palatinate 
ariſe by a toll on all veſſels going along the Rhine, 
Neckar, and other rivers; and from the duties on 
corn,- wine, and other proviſions; the whole being 
eſtimated at three hundred thouſand pounds a year, 
The elector uſually keeps a body of fix or ſeven thouſand 
men in time of peace; and in the late wars, maintained 
twelve thouſand regular forces many years, 


„ II. 
Circle of Rundes. 


H E circle of Franconia is bounded on the 
north by Heſſe and the circle of Upper Saxony; 
on the caſt by Bohemia; on the ſouth by Bavaria and 
Suabia; and on the weſt by the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
2 the electorate of Mentz. It is about a hundred 
and thirty miles in length, and almoſt as much in 
breadth, The country is intermixed with hills, val- 
leys, foreſts, and champain; and produces corn and 
wine, but not in great plenty, It comprehends the 
biſhopricks of Wurtſburg, Bamberg, and Archſtadt; 
the duchy of Coberg; the marquiſates of Cullenbach 
and Anſpach; the territories of the maſter of the 
Teutonic order; the diſtricts of Bareith, Schwartzen- 
burg. Hennerburg, Wertheim, and Hoenlach or Hoen- 
lac, with ſeveral imperial cities. 
The weſtern part of this circle is the biſhoprick of 
Wurtfburg, the territories of which are upwards of 
two hundred miles in circumference, and the richeſt 
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of the whole Sivifon, Warthburg, the capital of 


10 degrees 5 minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 
degrees 46 minutes of north latitude; on both ſides 


of the river Maine, ſixty miles eaſt of Frankfort. 


Several branches of the Maine and other rivulets run 
through the principal ſtreets. The biſhop's palace is 
on a. hill above the town, and commands a moſt de- 
lightful proſpect of the country. It is computed, 
that there are, at leaſt, four hundred. towns and vil- 
lages in his dominions. 

The biſhoprick of Bamberg is ſixty miles long, and 
forty broad. Its capital, which bears the ſame nz 
is ſituated on the river Regnitz, forty-five miles north= 
eaſt of Wurtſburg, There are ſeveral other goo 
towns in the biſhoprick; and the biſhop has Z xg 
royalties, and manors, in other parts of Ger- 
many, where the ſovereign of Bohemia, and the 
electors of Brandenburg and Bavaria hold tertitories 
of him, 


ſouthern parts of the circle, and is about thirty miles 
long, and twelve broad. Aichſtadt, the capital, ſtands 


fourteen north-weſt , Ingoldſtadt. 
Thoſe three biſhops are princes of the empire, and 
members of the diet, or aſſembly of the ſtates, 


are but ſmall, His chief town is Mergontheim, or 
Mariendal, a ſmall city, ftanding on the river Tauber, 


were a Dutch order, who undertook to defend the 
Chriſtian pilgrims in the Holy Land, and affiſt in re- 
covering Jeruſalem from the Saracens. When they 
were driven from Paleſtine, and returned to Europe, 
the pope, according to the authority which he exerciſed 
in thoſe times, gave them the territories of Pruſſia, ag 
the inhabitants of the country were then heathens, 


| The duke of Pruſſia continued grand-maſter till the 


Reformation; but becoming proteſtant, another Was 


Cologn, The knights have eftates in almoſt every 
popiſh country. Before any perſon can be' admitted 
into this order, he is obliged to prove his nobility by 
father and mother for fifteen deſcents, 


eaſt part of the circle, about thirty-four miles long, 
and thirty broad, The capital is of the ſame name, 
ſituate on the river Maine, twenty-five miles eaſt of 
Bamberg. The marquis is joint - director of the circle 
of Franconia with the biſhop of Bamberg. 

Bareith territory is ſituated ſouth-eaſt of Cullem- 
bach ; being about forty miles long, and ten broad, 
The capital bears the ſame name, and lies fifteen miles 
from Cullembach. Thoſe two countries are ſubject 
to two branches of the houſe of Brandenburg, wha 
are each of them princes of the empire. 

The marquiſate of Anſpach lies towards the ſouth- 
weſt of the circle, and is about fifty miles long, and 
twenty broad. The capital, Anſpach, is at the diſtance" 


of twenty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Nuremburg, This 
Mar. 
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the biſhoprick, and of all Franconia, is ſituate in 


The biſhoprick of Aichſtadt is | Il. towards the 


on the river Altmul, ten miles north of Neuburg, and 


The territories of the maſter of the Teutonic order 


where the maſter has a palace, The Teutonic knights 


appointed in his room, who is now the eleQtor of 


The marquiſate of Cullembach lies in the north= | 
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marquiſate is ſubject to another branch of the houſe of 
Brandenburg. 

The county of Holach, or Hoenlac, which is ſitu- 
ated weſtward of Anſpach, is about twenty-five miles 
long, and fifteen broad, and takes its name from a 
caſtle, the uſual reſidence of the count to whow't it is 
* 

Henneburg county is ſituate between the circle of 
Upper Saxony on the eaſt, and the territories of Fuld 
on the weſt, having the biſhoprick of Wurtſburg on 
the ſouth. The chief town is Henneburg, thirty-four 
miles north-weſt of Bamberg, and ſubject to the 
count, 

The' county of Wertheim lies weſtward of the 
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HE circle of Suabia is botinded on the north 

by Franconia, and the palatinate of the Rhine; 
on the eaſt by Bavaria; on the ſouth by Switzerland; 
and on the weſt by the Rhine, which ſeparates it 
from Alſace : it is a hundred and thirty miles long, and 
a hundred and ten broad; containing the ducky of 
Wirtemberg, the margravate of Baden, the principa- 
Octringen, and Mindel- 
heim, the biſhopricks of Augſburg, Conſtance, and 


biſhoprick of Wurtſburg, and is twenty-ſix miles long, | Coire, with ſeveral abbeys, and free towns. 


and twelve broad. The capital, 
at the confluence of the rivers Maine and Tauber, 
and is alſo ſubje& to its count, | 

The duchy of Corburg lies between Upper Saxony 
on the north, and the biſhoprick of Bamberg on the 
ſouth; its capital, Corburg, being ſituated ſeventeen 
miles north of the latter. In the caftle of this town, 
Luther the Reformer was impriſoned ſome time, for 
OY his ſuperiors. 

Schwartzenburg is a ſmall territory, eaſt of Wurtſ- 
burg, ſubject to its own count. 

The territory of Nuremburg has the biboprick of 
Bamberg on the north, with Aichſtadt and Anſpach 
on the ſouth. It is about thirty miles long, and 


Wertheim, ftands | 
part of the circle, fixty-five miles long, and almoſt 


1 


The duchy of Wirtemburg is ſituate in the northern 


as much in breadth, It is ſubje& to the duke of 


' Wirtemburg, whoſe uſual reſidence is at the capital; 


Stutgard, where he has an elegant palace, This town 
ſtands on the river Neckar, forty-five miles nortk- 
weſt of Ulm, and forty miles eaſt of Baden; and is 
much reſorted to, on account of its baths, 
Tubingen is alſo fituate on the river Neckar, twenty 
miles ſouth of Stutgard; as is likewiſe the city of 
Failbron, twenty-eight miles north of Stutgard, and 
twenty-five ſouth-eaſt of Heidelburg. It is an im- 
perial city, and famous for its excellent batls. 
The duchy of Wirtemburg enjoys a temperate air, 


twenty broad; one of the moſt barren countries in | and a fruitful ſoil, abounding in corn, wine, cattle, 


Germany, but greatly enriched by the manufactures 
of the capital, The city of Nuremburg ſtands near 
the confluence of the rivers Regnits and Pegnits, fifty- 
five miles north-weſt of Ratiſbon, and forty miles 
ſouth of Bamberg. It is about ſeven miles in circum- 
ference, ſurrounded by a wall and ſome antique works, 
with a caſtle near it; but neither the town nor caſtle 
is of great 'ſtrength, The ſtreets, ſquares, and 
market-places are ſpacious and well built, and many | 
of them adorned with fountains, The river Regnits 
runs through the middle of it, and turns a great num 
ber of iron, corn, and paper-mills within the town, 
This city was the Noricorum Mons, ſo named from a 
caſtle near it, built on a hill by the Norici, to defend 
themſelves from the Huns, by whom they had been | 
expelled from Auſtria, Nuremburg is an imperial 
city, governed by its own magiſtrates, the | legiſlative 
authority is lodged in four hundred of the principal 
inhabitants; and the burgomaſter, or chief magiſ- 
trate, is changed every month, Here are kept the 


regalia uſed at the coronation of the emperor, parti- | 


cularly, Charlemagne's crown, mantle, globe, ſword, 
ſcepter, and imperial cloak, Nuremburg is exceed- 
ing populous, and has the beſt inland trade of any 
town in Europe. Their clock-work, and manufaQuures 
in Iron, ſteel, ivory, wood, and alabaſter, are much 
admired, and afforded exceeding cheap, Thence are 
exported moſt of thoſe commodities called Dutch 
Beſides Nuremburg, there are ſome other imperial 
cities within the limits of Franconia, viz. Date e | 
2 3 and . | 
No. 19. | 


| 


lages, and fourteen abbeys. 
| bearer of the empire, and great huntſman, This 


rich mines, and plenty of game in the foreſts, It is 
computed that there are in this territory ſixty cities, 
a hundred and fifty towns, almoſt ſeven hundred vil- 
The duke is ſtandard- 


family had embraced the reformed religion, but is 
lately become Roman Catholic. The other branches 
of it are Wirtemburg- Neuſtadt, Wirtemburg- Els in 

Sileſia, and Wirtemburg- Bernſtadt. 

The margravate of Baden lies along the eaſter 
bank of the Rhine, oppoſite to Alſatia. Baden, the 
capital, is ſituate on a hill, five miles from the Rhine, 
twenty-five miles ſouth of Heidelburg, and twenty 
north of Straſburg, This place is celebrated for its 
numerous baths, which are remarkably hot, and 
ſtrongly impregnated you the moſt part with N 
and ſulphur, 

Dourlach lies fifteen miles north of the any! of 
Baden, and is ſubje& to the prince of Baden-Dourlach, 
a Lutheran, whoſe palace here is a © Wagpilicony * 
ture. | 

Baden- Weiſler is ſituate twelve miles north of Baſil, 
and gives title to a branch of the houſe of Baden. Here 
alſo are hot baths, but not equal to thoſe laſt mentioned. 

The territory of the Briſgaw, which lies along the 


eaſt bank of the Rhine, between Furſtenburg and 


Alſace, is ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria, The chief 
town is Friburg, fituate at the entrance of the Black 


I »Foreſt; and, being a frontier town, is ſtrongly fortified. 


Ten miles weſt of Friburg, on the eaſt bank of the 
Rhine, lies Brifac, another frontier town, well forti- 


|| fied, It is uſually called Old Brite, to diſtinguiſh it 


Ii i from 


* 
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on the oppoſite ſide of the Rhine. | 

Beſides thoſe, the houſe of Auſtria poſſeſſes four 
_ foreſt towns on the frontiers of Switzerland, viz. Rhine- 
feld, Seckingen, Lauſenburg, and Waldſhut, with 
the territory of Conſtance. Conſtance, the capital of 
the latter, ſtands on the ſouth-weſt of a lake of the 
ſame name, eight miles eaſt of Uberlingen, and twelve 
weſt of Bucaw. The town is pleaſantly ſituated, and 
though not large, is | populous, and a place of good 
trade, the inhabitants exporting their merchandize by 
the lake and the Rhine, both ſouth and. north. The 
biſhop: of Conſtance is a prince of the empire, and 
one of the directors of the circle of Suabia, At this 
place a council was called by the emperor Sigiſmund, 
in 1414, to prevent a ſchiſm in the church; there 
being three popes who pretended to the chair at the 
ſame time. They were all depoſed, and Martin V. 
elected. This council continued ſitting four years, 
and was attended by four patriarchs, twenty- nine 
cardinals, three hundred and forty- ſix archbiſhops and 
biſhops, four hundred and ſixty- four abbots and doctors, 
and ten thouſand ſecular princes and noblemen. It 
condemned Wickliffe's doctrines as heretical, ordering t 


likewiſe his bones to be dug up and burat, forty years | 


after he was dead. It alſo burnt John Huſs and Jerom 
of Prague for hereticks, though they had the emperor's 
ſafe-conduRt for their protection. 

On the ſame lake ſtand Buchorn and Ratolfzel, 
ſubject likewiſe to the houſe of Auſtria; with the city 
of Uberlingen, a rich trading place, and celebrated 
for its mineral waters. e 

The margravate of Burgaw, on the frontiers of 
Bavaria, is alſo ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. It is 
thirty miles long, and nearly the ſame broad. The 
principal towns are Burgaw, ſtanding on the river 
Mindel, twenty. miles weſt. of Augſburg; and Guntſ- 
burg, fituate on the Danube, eight miles north-weſt 
of Burgaw. 

The houſe of Auſtria . poſſeſſes the 3 
gravate of Nellemburg, lying north-weſt of the lake 
of Conſtance, This territory is twenty-ſeven miles 
long,, and twelve broad; its chief town being Nellem- 

burg, twelve miles north · weſt of Uberlingen. 

To the ſame houſe pertains the county of Hohem- 
burg, or Hohenzollern, lying to the eaſtward of Furſten- 
burg; twenty-four miles long, and twenty broad. 
The chief towns are Hohenburg, Rottenburg, and 
Willengen. The county alſo contains the three im- 
perial cities or ſovereign ſtates of Offenburg, or Offen- 
gen, Zell, and Gongenbach. 
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from a town which the French have erected in Alſace, 


degrees 24 minutes of north latitude. 
Auguſta Vindelicorum, from Auguſtus Cæſar, in 


[EuRoPE, 


capitals of the ſame e and ſubject to their reſpec · 
tive counts. | 

Waldburg county lies north-eaſt ; of the lake of 
Conſtance, . It is twenty miles long, and about 
eighteen broad, taking its name from the caſtle of 
Wade and is ſubject to its count, 5 

Koningzeck county lies weſtward of the preceding 
and is ſubject to the count, who is of the family of the 
Guelphs. 

Kirkſburg ſtands upon the river lter, ſouth of he 
territories of Ulm, It is. eighteen miles long, and 
eight broad, and is ſubject to its count. 

The principality of Mindelheim is ſituate between 
the biſhoprick of Augſburg. and the abbacy of Kemp- 
ten; being twenty miles long, and ſixteen broad, It 
was conferred on the great duke of Marlborough by the 
emperor Leopold; but the duke leaving no male iſſue, 
it reverted to the emperor at his death, 

The principality of OQingen is ſituated on the 
frontiers of Franconia. It is about thirty miles long, 
and eighteen broad, The chief towns are Octingen, 
Nordlingen, Hochſtet, and Blenheim ;. the two latter 
of which are celebrated for the victories obtained by 
the allied army over the French. 

Graveneck county is fituate between Hoepzollern 


on the weſt, and the territories of Ulm on the eaſt, 


and is ſubje& to the count, who is a prince of the 
empire, The chief towns are  Graveneck and Es- 
lingen. 

The county of 3 lies upon the banks of 
the Neckar, and is ſubject to its count, who is of 
the palatine family, and a prince of the empire. 

Augſburg ſtands near the frontiers of Bavaria, at 
the confluence of the rivers Lech and Wardour, in 
10 degrees 58 minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 48 
| It was called 


whoſe reign the Romans planted a colony here. It is 
a large, populous, | well built city, adorned with 
fountains, and brazen, ſtatues of emperors and ancient 
heroes, and other valuable monuments of antiquity. 
The cathedral is a grand building, and the hoſpitals 
exceed any thing of the kind, both in accommodation 
and endowments, That which was erected by the 
family of the Fuggars, lords of the neighbouring 
country, contains a hundred and ſix houſes, ranged 
in four ſtreets that meet in the center, and are in- 
habited by poor people, who have penſions ſettled upon 
them. Augſburg is an imperial city, or ſovereign 
ſtate, the ſenate which poſſeſſes the executive power, 
conſiſts of twenty-three Papiſts and twenty-two Pro- 


The county of Furſtenburg lies on both ſides of teſtants; and the common=council, which, with the 


the: Danube, near its ſource, and is about ſeventy 
miles long, but not above a third ſo much in breadth, 
The chief town, Furſtenburg, is ſituated on the ſouth 
fide of the Danube, twenty -miles north of Schaff- 
bhauſen. In this county lies the village of Tone- 
Eſſingen, in which is one of the fountains of the 
Danube. The whole tertitory is ſubject to the count, 
who is 2 prince of the empire. 

Sultz, Ems, and Montfort, are tho ſmall counties 
lying, on the eaſtern frontier of Switzerland, * 


* * 
ON 


ſenate, has the legiſlative authority, of a hundred and 
fifty of each perſuaſion. - The people likewiſe conſiſt 
chiefly of Lutherans and Papiſts; but the former are 
moſt numerous. There is no place where a greater 
variety of habits may be ſeen, which are ſo regulated 
by the government, that every perſon's quality, trade, 
or profeſſion, is known by his dreſs. The citizens 


| are eſteemed excellent mechanicks, eſpecially the gold- 


ſmiths and hardware-men. It was in this city that 
the proteſtant princes - preſented their confeſſion of 
faith 


BAVARIA. ] 


faith to the beer Charles V. at a diet held in the 
year 1530; which occaſioned à evil war in the empire, 
of twenty years continuance. At a ſubſequent diet, 
or aſſembly of the Mates, in this city, in 15555 it 


was agreed that the proteſtants in the empire ſhould | - 


enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion 
Ulm, which miy be reckoned the capital of Suabia, 
ſtands at the confluence of the rivers Danube and 
Iller, | thirty-ſix miles weſt of: Augſburg, and ninety | 
miles ſouth-welt of Ratiſboh, It is an imperial city, 
the government of which is lodged in one and forty 
aldermen, elected out of the principal inhabitants. 
Two bailiffs, who preſide in their councils, are choſen 
annually, and the magiſtrates are all Lutherans, as 
are moſt of the inhabitants. It is a place of great 
trade, and the mechanicks are reputed excellent, 
eſpecially in clock. work. By tlie Danube the people 


export to Bavaria and Auſtria, their on produce, m 


conſiſting of linen, cotton- cloth, and hard- ware; and 
receive in return, corn, ſalt; and iron 
Blibrac, an imperial city, ſtands on the river Ruſs, 
twenty miles ſouth of Ulm, in a pleaſant fertile country, 
and much frequented for its hot- bath. The magiſtracy 


is divided between the Proteſtants and Papiſts, and the 
was reputed: the moſt magnificent in Germany; and 


people are likewiſe a mixture of both perſuaſions.- 
Buca w, another imperial city, lies ten miles ſouth- 
weſt of Bibrac. Here is a nunnery, the nuns of 
which are all of noble families, and are at liberty to 
leave the cloyſter and marry when they pleaſe. The | 
abbeſs is a. princeſs 95 the n _ her bn an] 
à vote in the diet. 
epd is a larg * ſeventeen mile ſouth- 
eaſt of Bibrac . n 2400 1 0 
Leutkirk is another kngeraif Ade twelve miles 
ſouth-weſt of ane, rk in "ne road from tl to | 
Germany. 4313-934. (xt: 
Kempten, alſo an Sevpleria wages lies free miles 
fouth of Memmingen, on” the ſame" road. 
Eiſna is ſituate twelve miles ſouth of 8 n 
Lindau ſtands on an iſland in the lake of Conſtance, 


in which is a nunnery, of the ſame conſtitution | 


with that at Bucaw; and the abbeſs, who is ſove= | 
reign of the territories about ng is a princeſs nk the | 
empire. 1 * | 


eee 
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_Deogalitn is ſituate on . = of Conſianery: five 5 


miles ſouth-eaſt of Lindau, and is capital of * 
2 in which it ſtands. & oi, Bi 2908 
- Ravenſprug, which lies ponent miles weſt of Daves 
„Ak, and as many ſouth of Bucaw, is an imperial 
city, and well built. In the middle of the city ſtands 
à tower, with an inſeription, importing that the old 
tower being blown down by a whirlwind, the wateh- 
man, who ſtood on the top of it to give notice of the 
time of night every three hours, by a trumpet, as is 


the cuſtom in ſome German towns, received no hurt 


by the fall; but that his ny and fon were both 
killed. N rl | TE 01-42. 

Altorf is an ancient town two wadids So Ravenſprug, 
ſubject now to the houſe of Auſtria, but formerly to 
its count; from whom deſcended the ancient dukes 
of Bavaria, and the preſent dukes of Brunſwick, This 
ae . place of the * 8 and 
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here ſtood the ancient d monaſtery and chapel of st. 
Oswald. . A 

© aa is an rend city, = miles eaſt, or 
n r | 4 
aſs wa „ 
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1 5 an Cirele of Bavatia. 
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by Franconia, Saxony, and Bohemia; on the 


55 by Auſtria; on the ſouth by Tyrol; and on the 
weſt by Suabia. The palatinate of Bavaria lies north 
of the Danube; haying Bohemia on the eaſt, and 
Franconia on the weſt. It extends about © ſeventy 
miles in length, and thirty in breadth; © The dueby 
of Bavaria, which lies ſouth of the Danube, is About 
a hundred and twenty miles in length, and e as 
much in breadth. 
The capital of the eleQorate and dubby ol b Bewaris 

is Munich, ſituate in 1 degrees 40 minutes of eaſt 
longitude, and in 48 degrees of latitude; on the river 
Weſer, ſixty miles ſouth-weſt of Ratiſbbn. It is a 
large beautiful city, with ſpacious ſtreets, and canals 
running through many of- them. The elector's palace 


11 
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, 


the churches and cloyſters are alſo very grand. The 
city is ſurrounded with bl _ foftifieniong;"but 
not of great ſtrength. - Mn dg 

ngoldſtadt ſtands upon de Danube, in a level fruit- 
ful country, forty-five miles north of Munich, and 
thirty weſt of Ratiſbon, It is a n town, "and 
fen built. was HETE 

Donawert ſtands alſo on | S6iDinude; ly: miles 
north-eaſt of Ulm, and twenty-five weſt of Ingoldſtadt. 

Amberg, the capital of the Bavarian palatinate, is 
a fortified town, Hing on _ river mn egg N 
north of Ratiſboen 
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46; 1 Newmark is EW in a mountainous rocky aue 


* | thirty miles north of Ingoldſtadt. The neighbouring 
mountains being rich in iron _ the town has 
a conſiderable trade in hard-ware. 

-- Sultſbach, capital of the county of the ns name; 
is ſituate five miles nen * e Bras | 
0 the elector palat ine. of 

Neuburg, capital of a ann 50 on the fouth 
ſide of the Danube, fifteen miles weſt: of Ingoldſtadt, 
and ſubject alſo to the elector palatine. The town 
9 a good trade, eſpecially in wine. av 
| Ratiſbon, or Regenſburg, ſtands at the 7 
of the rivers Danube and Regen, fixty-two miles 
| north-eaſt of Munich. It is pleaſantly fituated, large, 
; well built, and populous. It is an imperial city, ſur- 
rounded with a double wall and other fortifications, 
i too large to be defended” without a conſiderable 
army Here the diet, or aſſembly of the ſtates of the 5 
empire uſually meets. The place of convention is | 


ED large upper; room, hung with tapeſtry. The imperial 


throne and ſeats are covered with gold and ſilver tiſſue 
and velvet. The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Eu- 


theran, only the popiſh biſhop has the liberty of ſaying | 
' maſs; in the cathedral once a week. Phe eity is 


; | mat ſupplied: with proviſions from its own terri- 
N * | d = tories, 
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toxies, which afford corn, cattle, and excellent wine; | 


and in time of peace it has a briſk trade, as it lies upon 
the fineſt navigable river in Europe. | 

The city of Paſſau is fituate about ſixty- two miles 
ſouth- eaſt of Ratiſbon, at the confluence of the Danube, 
Inn, and Ils, which dividing it into three parts, that are 
united by bridges, and form one beautiful town. The 


territory belonging to it lies chiefly on the north fide of 


the Danube, between the palatinate of Bavaria and the 
Upper Auſtria, The an of the n is the 
biſnop. 

Landſhut ſtands on odd; river Ir, "i miles ſouth 


of Ratiſbon. It is a beautiful city, pleaſantly ſituated, 
and here the ancient dukes of Bavaria had their reſidence. 


Freiſingen ſtands on the river Iſer, twenty miles 
north of Munich. It is a large city, and the ſee of 
a biſhop, who is ſovereign of the town, and ſurround- 
ing territory. 

The archbiſhoprick of Saltzburg has the r of 
n on the north; Stitia and the Upper Auſtria 
on the eaſt; and Carinthia and Tyrol on the ſouth | 
and weſt. It is about ſeventy miles in length, and 
ſixty in breadth. The capital town, Salrzburg, is 
ſituate on the river Saltz, ſeyenty miles eaſt of Munich. 
This is eſteemed one of the fineſt cities in Germany, | 
and has a good trade, eſpecially for ſalt, which is 


produced in the neighbourhood. Here alſo. are ſome 
rich mines of ſilver, copper, and iron. The arch- 


biſbop is ſovereign both of the city and territory; and 
lately perſecuted * — ce with extreme 


rigour. 
Eight miles ſouth of Hibs, on | the ſame river, | 


ſtands the town of Hall, where the ſalt-works employ 
a great number of people. It is ſaid that in the year 
1573, a human body was found bete in the rock=ſalt, 


ſome, hundred fathoms deep, with the fleſh, hair, and 
cloaths entire, which from its antique dreſs was ſup- 


| poſed to have remained in that ſituation ſeveral ages. 


Waldeck ſtands about fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Mu- 
nich, and a hundred ſouth-weſt of Saltzburg. 
The eleQor of Bavaria is an abſolute ſovereign, and 


bas a large revenue, ariſing not only from his demeſne | 
lands, but the tolls on the rivers, particularly the 


Danube; and from monopolies of ſalt, corn, and 
beer, which the ſubjects are obliged to purchaſe of his 
agents. Though the country be in general fertile, 
—ꝛͤ mn 6. SORE IP: 
poor, 
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1 b Bohemia and Moravia; on the eaſt by Hun- 
gary, Sclavonia, and Croatia; on the ſouth by the 


territories of Venice; and on the weſt by Bavaria, 


It comprehends the provinces of Auſtria Proper, Styria, 


Carinthia, and Carniola. It formerly included the 


county of Tyrol, and the biſhopricks of Trent and 

Brixen; but thoſe ate nom detached from it. This 

cguntey once formed a part of the great duchy or 

— the cmperor Otho erected 
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it into a diſtin landgravate, and created bis ſon 
Albert the firſt archduke of Auſtria, Fi 

Vienna, the capital of the circle of Auſtria, and 
of the German empire, is ſituate in 16 degrees 20 
minutes of caſt longitude, and in 48 degrees 20 minutes 
of north latitude, It ſands on the river Danube, 
a little above the confluence of the Wien. The city, 
which is well fortified, is not, within the walls, more 
than three miles in circumference; but the ſuburbs are 
of much greater extent. It is built of Kane, and the 
houſes: are five or fix ſtories high with flat roofs, The 
imperial family has here two large palaces, in which 
are ſeveral grand apartments; but the buildings are 
neither uniform nor elegant, nor the furniture ſo rich 
as might be expected. The houſes of the nobility 
and great officers of ſtate are magnificent ſtructures. 
The palace of the late prince Eugene, particularly, 
is much admired, not, only for the edifice. and the 
conveniency of the apartments, but for its ſuperb 
furniture. Several of the convents are alſo very elegant, 
eſpecially that of the Auſtin-Friars, the model of which 
was taken from the Holy Houſe at Loretto, The 
colleges which formerly belonged to the Jeſuits were 
likewiſe fine buildings. In the front of one of them 
ſtands a column of copper, with a ſtatue of the Virgin 
Mary on the top of it; and there are inſcriptions on 
the pillar, importing, that Auſtria is dedicated to her 
patronage, The cathedral of St. Stephen is particu- 
larly grand, and it has a ſteeple four hundred and 
ſixty-five foot in height. In this church, which is 
however too dark, are ſeveral grand tombs and monu- 
ments, of their princes and great men, and near one 
of the doors, they ſhew a ſtone in the wall, which, 
according to their tradition, is one of thoſe with which 
St. Stephen was ſtoned. The fineſt ſuburb is that 
called Leopoldſtadt, ſeparated from the city by a branch 
of the river, where the houſes of the nobility moſtly 
ſtand, The city has ſix gates, eighty ſtreets, twenty- 
nine churches, cight chapels, and eighteen market- 
places. The univerſity here is equal to any in Europe, 
in reſpe& to the number of ſtudents and their accom- 
modations, The ſtudents are divided into four elaſſes, 
namely, that of Auſtria, the Rhine, the Hungarians, 
and the Saxons. Under one or other of thoſe, the 
ſtudents of every nation are comprehended, The im- 
perial library contains upwards of eighty thouſand 
volumes; in which are ſome curious ancient manu · 
| ſcripts, beſides a noble muſeum. This city was not 
very conſiderable till towards the end of the twelfth 
century, when it was enlarged and beautified by the 
margrave of Auſtria; the expence of which is ſaid to 
be defrayed by the money he gat for the ranſom of 
Richard I. king of England, whom he impriſoned i in 
his return from the Holy Land. 

Though this city be ſo far within land, yet the 
breadth and depth of the Danube give it the air of a 
port- town. Trading veſſels are conſtantly building 
and repairing; and here ſhips of war, of fifty guns, 
are 1 to ſerve on the river n | 
the Turks. 

Proviicas of all Linds's are avi apt ales and | 
perhaps no people indulge the luxury of the table more 
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will have eighteen or twenty different ſorts of wine 
upon the ſidebbard, With a liſt of their names laid 
before every gueſt at the table. Their freedom in the 
uſe of thoſe liquors is equal to the variety which they 
keep; and it is difficult for a ſtranger to riſe from a 
meal without a degree of intoxication, Beſides drink 
ing, the paſtime at Vienna conſiſt in dancing, fencing, | 
and gaming. In the winter, when the branches of 
the Danube are frozen; and the ground covered with 
ſnow, which is uſually” the caſe for two or three 
months in the year, the ladies ride: ov the ſnow and 
ice in fledges of different forms, reſembling ſwans, 
ſcollop-ſhells, tygers, af'griffins. 7; The) lady fits on 
the ledge dreſſed in velvet lined with furs, and adorned 
with jewels, wearing om her head a velvet cap. Sie 
is drawn by a horſe richly capariſoned, wiel plumes 
of "feathers, ribbands, and bells. As this diverſion 
is chiefly in the night, a groom rides before the 
ſledge with a torch, and a gentleman uſually fits 
behind the lady, and guides the horſee: 7 1 TP 
The furniture of the houſes in Vienna is n 
magnificent; and, in the winter; it is the common 
practice of the inhabitants to cover themſelves with a 
feather bed, inſtead of blankets. A perſom of the firſt 
qiſtinction, and the meaneſt tradeſman; will ſometimes 
occupy different flobrs of the ſame houſe; This city! 
is the uſual rendenee 'of the emperor, . is ers 
an archbiſhopricx-. 9 r ede emen 
Baden lies about ene miles as ſouthward of 
Vienna, and is famous for its hot - a in the cute of 
many chronic diſeaſe s. 1 bas 
| Haynburg is ſicuated m miles a of: ee 
the frontiers of Hungary. It was formerly the reſidence 
of the dukes of Auſtria, and a place of good trade; but 
by the removal of the court; and the frequent incurſions 
of the Hungarian malecontents; it is greatly declined. 
Krembs ſtands on à river of the ſame name, which 
Joins the Danube on the north fide, about forty miles 
welt of Vienna. It is a large town, and has a flouriſh- 
ing trade; being particularly erouded at two annual 
fairs, by merchants from eg $708 05-4 _ various 
parts of the continent. ne: mn 
Lintz, the capital &f Gini W is cnn; on 
the ſouth ſide of the Danube, a hundred miles weſt of 
Vienna, in a pleaſant, fruitful country, to which the 
court frequently reſorts in ſummer; there being here 
a palace on the north ſide of the MY vrhich commu- 
nicates with the city by a bridge. Foil ttt 2. 
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than the inhabitants of Vienna. Perſons of quality 


fruitful; country, on the river Myer, eighteen mills. 
ſouth of Vienna. It is a fortified town, well built, 


The preſent empreſs- queen has here alſo A n to 

which ſhe ſometimes retires. 

\ (Rakenburg is another ſtrong e bb che river 

Muer, twenty-eight miles eaſt of Gratz. 3 
On the ſame river, in a fertile country, ſtands "a 

tenburg, where the empreſs alſo has A, palace, fifty. 

miles weſtward of Gratz. 


four miles north · weſt of tene At this place 
are exceeding rich mines of i N 1, at... 

Upper Stiria/ is a mountainous, country, abounding. 
chiefly in ſheep: but Lower Stiria produces corn, 
wine, fruit, yeniſon | and fiſh; and the plains are 
covered with berds of neat cattle. This, province, 
however, is often viſited by the Hungarian putrid 
feuer 3] and the poorer ſort. of the inhabitants, who 
live on a low diet, are extremely ſubject to firumous 
ſwellings in the, glands, of the nec. 

ITzhe duchy of Carinthia is, bounded, on the north by 


niola and on the weſt by Saltzburg. It is about a 
hundred and forty miles long, and fifty broad. The 
| chief, towns, axe Clagenfurt, . ſituated about a bundred 
and twenty. miles. ſouth-weſt of Vienna; and Lave- 
mund, on the river Levant, in a pleaſant valley, fifty, 
miles æaſt of Clagenfurt. In the county of Cilley, 
which lies between the rivers Drave and Save, the 
chief town is Diller, or aun. wien. well for- 
| tified, Wh, 1 | 5 Sign 4 

„The 3 of 8 Sale Windeſmark, or the 


Carinthia, on the eaſt by Croatia, and on the ſouth 
and weft by Iſtria and other territories of the Venetians, 
| The capital is Laubach, ſituate on a river of the ſame 
name, . forty miles north of Trieſte and the Gulph of 
Venice; . a, populous, well built city, and the ſee of 2 
biſuop. The town of Zirknitz is remarkable only 
for a lake in its neighbourhood, ſixty miles in length, 
which totally ſubſides every year in the month of 
June, when the bottom of it yields good paſture; but 
in the end of September the water returns with great 
violence, ſpouting up to a conſiderable height through 
the fiſſures of the earth, till the bobs becomes ſeveral 
foot deep. 
Oberlawbach 8 es — Sat e of Lane 
heck; and has a flouriſhing trade with the produce of 


Ens, ſituate” on the riyer of the ame name, near Italy, which it diſperſes to all parts of Germany. 


its confluence with the Danube, ninety miles nearly 
weſt of Vienna. This place is ſuppoſed to be the 
ancient Lauriacum, where the Roman emperors re- 
ſided for ſome time. The other towns of moſt 
note in Auſtria are Frieſtadt, Stain, Everding, Steyr, 
Wells, Ips, Werte Tuln, Wp rh and Sta 
1 Ng of wet 151% Hing 
The duchy of 'Stixia; or Srojentale ai is re on 
che north by Auſtria; on the eaſt by Hungary, on ds | 
ſouth” by Carinthia, and on the weſt by Seltzburg; | 
being a hundred and twenty miles long, and ſixty 
| brokd; \ The” eapital is Gratz; ſituate in a pleaſant 


Metling, the capital of Windeſmark, ſtands on the 


| frondiers of Kn. Mae miles ſouth · eaſt of 


Cilley. N = > 
Goritz, capital of ho Sith o Goriflia, 1 ſituate 


ſuppoſed to be the Noricia of the Romans. The reſt 


| E Friuli is ſubject to the Venetians. 
In the province of Iſtria, a territory als to the | 
e e the houſe of Auſtria has two ſea - ports, namely, | 


Trieſte, and St. Vict, or Fiume, where they have been 
long endeayouring to eſtabliſh 2 trade With the | 


8 No. 19. 


and has a caſtle on an adjacent hill for its defence. 


| Eyſenartz ſtands on the little en 8 


Stitia, on the eaſt by Sclayonia, on the ſouth by Car- | 


— Aa ⏑— - 


| margravate of Windes, is bounded on the north by 


in Friuli, fifty miles weſt of Laubach. This place is 


be a 6 for mel of War; but on his Lſing Nujles 


of 


las ciagersr, Charles'VI. vas ak great Expetice tö en- | 
che pört of the former of thdfe towns, and make 


and Steily, this project was laid aſide. 
The province of Carniola is a moviſtaitious country; 


interfperſed with fruitful valleys, which furniſh plenty 
n and wine, The inhabitants, being a mixture 
mans, Italians; and Selavealäns, ſpeak both 


of 


Windeſmark i is a mountainous Barren country, ins 
habited by the holterity of the Veneti, 4 branch of the 


Sclavontan nation, 5 "appears by their language. 
ls the circle of Auſtria lie likewiſe the county of 


was 10 rob) confidered au a part of Itaty. 
The county of Tirol, including the derte of 


Brixen, is 5 bounded on the north by Bavaria and Suabiaz-| 
en the ealt by Carinthia And Friuli, on the ſouth by 1 


he country of the Griſois and the biſhioprick of Trent; 
and ö the welt by Switzerland; 'beidig a Hundred and 


a twenty miles long and uÞwards' of fifty broad. The | 
chief rivers are the lan; which falls into the Danube 
and the Adige, whith runs ſouthwärd into Italy, and 


* jarges Ot ints the gvlph of Vence It is 

55 4 in büßtkhdus, batren kountty, but bas 
2 fruitful valleys, with ſeveral tnihes of filver; 
coppet, ind iton. The chief town is Tnfpruck; 
fleuste on the river Inn, ſiaty- tas miles ſouth or 
Manich, and feventy north of Trent The en of | 
Hall, St Inipthald; fands ittewiſe on the nutze ter 
A ile nästht- elk of Intpfdck: "Tirol is 1 preſetit 
a ruinous caſtle, and only mentioned for its giving 
niche to the cbünty. Biifen, capital of the biſhoprick 
3 Gfg366 6d the fer Eyſack; thirty miles ſouth-eaſt 
& app ruck. The territolies of the biſhoprick extend 
forty 2s in length, Ind thirty in breadth, It is for | 
4 maſt r art chöüntaingüs, but Has ſolne fruitful val- 
„ With links öf Herz pla: and jron; mineral- 


478. and falt ſptinþs. The biſhop, who is inveſted 


with temporal Jurifdiftion; is a primes of the empire. 
'"F ſie bitöpriex or Tlent is Rtüated upon the Alps, 
which (parite Germänh from Ttily, ind has ſoinetinies 
deen reck oed X Part of eicher of thoſe Evuntries, It is 
Bounded bn ie 'abrch by Titbl, on the ebft and föuth 
che refritorics ör Vence, 58d on the weſt by the 
antry of the Orifohs ; bei about ſeventy miles 
and fifty broad, and having the river Adige run- 
8 ough it. This country” produces rely RA 
= Vat is Ad" deficient in wie, oll, fruits of 
t Lian. aud cattle, The chief town is 
Heide in 11 dgfbes bf eaſt Tongitude, und 
8 5 inuten of "h6rth Tatitude, ſixty- even 


| ay ſouth-weſt of Venice, It ftands in a pleaſant | 
Tally oh che banx bf The Naige, but encompäſſed by 


ce r 8 Which render it 'excetlive hot 
in Washer, A dd m Winter. ft is f Tink ey, 
built of a kind of Ted bd white ! marble, dug 'out bf 
He an Whlch it Mahds, "ind is Tarrounded: by a 

90 e wall. The "Vithop* is LY ISR to tlie Vegeag 
patriarch of Nquileis, Vit a"prince of the empire, and 
Ris 'of he 4d}, Reb Uddbtry. In this eity, pope | 


Hig Dutch and dies! 10 | 8 


Titel, and the bilkioprick of Trent, the latter of which 4 


op" T H EB M O D E R N. [Eu Ro. 


tome intermiſſions continued from the year 1545 to 


1363, in which the authority of the pope oyer the 
church was eſtabliſhed,” and the Roman Catholic 


doQrines confirmed. This council conſiſted: of ſeven 


cardinals, three patriarchs, | thirty-three archbiſhops, 
two hundred and - thirty-five biſhops, ſeven vicars- 
general, and a hundred and forty-ſix doors and 
dignified clergy« 8 l In 
Pozen, or Bolſano, is n on the river ir Ae 
twenty-five miles north of Trent, and is conſiderable. 
for its four annual fairs, to which the merchants e 
wy. and N reſort. . 


e n 4 x.. 


or 1. . nnen 7 the ; 
|  emperor—king -of "the  Romuns — archbiſhopricks and 
=. biſhopriths == univerſities — coins — reli ion 


ER Tn TY OO of 


"HE natives of ee are for the moſt, Cy 
of a good ſtature, rather inelining to corpu- 

Tl and their eomplexions generally clear. Their 
hair grows to a great length, which the men wear 
plaited; and in ſeveral provinces. they wear. alſo. 
muſtachoes on the upper lip. They are reputed an 
honeſt, ſagacious; ſedate people, brave in war, and 
their application indefatigable in the purſuit, of any 
favourite object. They are however rather moroſe 
than ſociable, and haaghty rather than complaiſant; 
much addicted to intemperance in eating and drinking 
and the men likewiſe to the ſmoaking of nee for 
which they uſe pipes of a great length. | 

There are in Germany upwards of three tn 
-ſovereign : ptinces and ſtates, moſt of them arbitrary 
in their reſpeRive territories, but univerſally ſubject 
to the geheral laws of the empire, the legiſlative diet 
of which confifts of the emperor, the nine eleQtors, 
the eccleſiaſtic and ſecular, princes, and the deputies 
of the towns. This aſſembly is convened by the 
emperor's ſummons; and the members are obliged by 
their allegiance to appear at the day and place appointed, 
either by themſelves or their proxies, unleſs they will 
run the riſk of ihcarring the'ban. of the empire, and 
forfeiting their privileges. As half the diet uſually 
conſiſts of deputies, who vote according to the in- 
ſtructions which they receive from their principals, 
| whom they muſt conſult on every matter of importance, 
its proceedings are genefally flow, + This great con- 
vention is held for 'the-mdbſt part at Ratiſbon, but it 
may be ſummoned to mett at any city 2 Ds 
limits of the empire. | 

The power of evefy member of the diet i is not unĩ- 
formly the ſame; the concurrence of the citizens and 
burgelles not being neteſſary to the making of laws, 
though they ate permitted to debate, and give their 


— 


ee when any law is propoſed. 

The emperor, or the perſon he "appoints to r 
* place, propòbſes every thing that is to be deliberated 
in the diet, ahd adjourns the debates when he pleaſes, 

Phere are in the empire two ſupreme courts of 


Pant In. ren le br ballen, which * 


2441 1 


justice, namely, the Aulic vouncil, held at Vienna, 


GnRMaANY 1 


and the chamber of Spire, now removed. to Wetzlar 
in Wetteravia, The judges in each of thoſe courts 
were formerly ſixteen, but now increaſed to fifty. 
The emperor names the preſident; and four more: 
every elector mominates one; and the reſb are appviited 
by the ſeveral circles of the empire. gome of the 
judges are Proteſtants, but the greater part Roman 
Cathalicks. Toe thoſe two tribunals” lies am appeal 
from all inferior courts in the empire. ff any of the 
German princes opptelr their ſubjects, or encroach 
upon sach other's terri "a decree of thoſe ſupreme 
courts will compel them tg; do juſtice to the infared. 
The judyes are generally governed by the civil law 
and the Acts of the diet; but in ſome cafes they are 


ditected by the golden bull, a chatter fo called from || 
the ſeal annexed to it being of goll, It was framed | 
by Charles IV. with conſent of the princes and faces | 
of the empire, and contains the laws retating to the 
election of the emperor, the privileges of the electors, 
the rules to be obſerved at all public ſolemnities, and 


the appointing vicars during an inter-regnum. Thoſe 
laws were pronounced to be irrevocable; but one of 
them has been violated, in "inlereaing + the * liginber of 
eletots from ſeven to nine. 

The emperor has hardly any lands or rerenues which 
propetiy belong to the empite; but he is at no charge 
in the adminiſtration of the government, or aintain- 


ing forces, all expences, Whether fixed or contingent, 
| being defrayed by the vaſſals of the empire. He — wal 
Hot either make or ſuſpend laws, deblare peace or war, * 


nor raiſe taxes, without che conſent of the ſtates. 
Elector of Saxon; 286000 


Tue power however with which he is inveſted of con- 
ferring all honours, and of appointing the generals of 
meit afihies, joined! to the numerous poſts of confe- 
quence at his diſpoſal in thre hereditary dominions, 
render his influence in the diet exceeding great. He 


is entitted to the reverfion of all fiefs, in default of 


| heirs, and to all nes, A re and  confiſiſurions 
of criminals. 
The charge of the civil government” is defrayed by : a 


tax called Roman months, to which all the princes | 


und Rates contribute a certain proportion; and their 
names are matriculated in a regiſter kept by the eleQor 


of Mentz, who is chancellor of the empire, ſpecifying 


the annual fum which each is obliged" to pay, as well 


as the number of forces which Hog 117 1 9 | 


in time of war, 
There are one or more directors in every circle of 
the empire, who -are generals of the forces of the 
refpective circles, and execute the decrees and femences ; 
of the diets and fupreme councils. They alſo alemble 
the princes and ſtates of the circle,” to deliberate what 
menfures are to be taken on any extraordinary e emer- 
youey, Na 
” Thy eder of each cle "beſides a general, 5 is 
x uſually their director, ele five lieutenants to affiſt 
kim; or "ſupply his place in his abſence, They alſo 
appbint for the fervice of the circle, a treaſurer, a 
recaiver, and à ſecretary. Upper Saxony uſually dl 
fembles at 'Leipfick ; Franconia at Nuremburg; m 
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lation of their coin, magnviner, fortifications, "and 
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| Prince of Baden — 0h 


commence; putting alſo into execution the decrete of 
the empire, appointing judges for the imperiat chamber 


at Wetzlar, and the Aulic-council- at Vienna, and 


enacting ſuch provincial law a5 ace not inconfiflear 
with the conſtitution of the empire 
Wich reſpect to the forces which the ſeyeral/ ptinces 
of the empire may farnifh and maintain for the generaf 
intereſt, the following liſt Ne N to _ a far nur 
nnn W 


The. eleQor ef Mienen 1 251 ; 6000. £00 Sf! 
The, glecstor of Frier g ‚ +) 
[The electet of Calogn =; 50 )᷑ 2 
The biſhop of Munſter r %%, ,{-111- 
The biſhop of Liege 6 
Arehbiſhog ef Saltezburg + 


Biſbep of Wurtſburg ub 010 f3. Ano £2 ; 
Biſhop. of Bamburg Or $0007 breback 
Riſbap of Paderborn | 6 
Biſhap of Oſnaberg See 
Abbot of Fulda — „ 600 5 
Other biſbopricka of dee 6ο,ẽĩ0 - 
* 8 f. and ee 1 ee 21 2110188 
Total 2 2 eqn? 4 


14 . ; : : *#y * "#7 
* 11 1 8 v : Cid Ln > "1 9 2 es 4 


8855 130% 7 N i ons Jy bag nod: 
Bohemia and Maia „ „„ 0% |, 5: 


Auſtria. - e e \ FAQ) 10 bes 
King of Prucka - — 700 ¶,ᷓ&(1u—⁰ꝛ hl i] 


EKlector Palatine 1 15 ici 150 %/%ͤ˖/ßjĩ c 
.- Dake .of Wirtemherg os — 15090 Mbsg xs 203 
Landgrave of e * h 222 


Tleftor of Weber 4/7" 1: o NOW 276 ai 15d 
Duke of Holſteiin ba 7 
Duke of Mecklenburg = = 1809 
Prince of Anhalt ka. 10 
ern s „ 0 et 
goop 
— . 


Flector of Bavatia „„ 
. Prince of Naſſaa args 


eue and inperia uns. 500 | Loft 
| * 
Secular princes and ſtates 1 e — 
e princes 9 * * 74500 


” * 


At the demiſe e adj; ir a6 kg ef 


of the electoral college, ſends a ſummons to the other 
electors to appear at Frankfort on a certain day, for 

the purpoſe of chooſing a ſucceſſor to the imperial 
dignity. At the time appointed the electors march in 
great ſtate on "horſeback, from the ſtadthouſe to St. 


a | Bartholomew's church, and having taken their ſeats | 


in the choir, their ſeveral ſword-bearers ſanding before 
them with their drawn fwords on their Moulchere, 


the circle of Suabia at Ulm, They treat of the regu- 


divine ſervice begins, On ſinging the hymn of Veni 
WEE x Creator, 


12 


21% Af 8000. : 204161461. 
: . . : . 
15 88 


— — — — — — . —— — r Q — wü! àUn es 


| Romans has been previouſly elected, the eleftor of 
Mentz, as high chancellor” of the empire, and den 


— 2 — 
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1 then proteſtant electors withdraw: * 
till maſs is over. From the choir the electors proceed 


| to.a_gallery.in the church, where, the election is made | 


by,. a majority, of; voices. Tbe new emperor; being | 


then conduRted. to the altar, takes an oath to maintain 
the laws and conſtitution of the empire inviolable. 


* 


The emperor muſt be a prince of German extraction, — 


and at leaſt ewenty-cight, zears of age 3 hut,,whetber, | 
a, groteſtapt prince can be elected, is a matter not 
determined by any precedent in the hiſtory, of the 
empire, ſo great a majority of the electors being of 
the Roman Catholic religion. When the day appointed | 
for the coromation is arrived, the electors," or their | 
proxies, attend the emperor from his palace to the 


globe, the elector of Brandenburg the ſceptre;'the elector 
of Saxony the word,; and the elector of Hanover the | 
ſtandard. With reſpect to the king of Bohemia; the | 
other ſecularc elector, he has been ſon of the deceaſed 

| 


emperor, ar&7eonfequently- the perſdi elected; ſor | 


ſeveral generations before the year 174. 
Being arrived at thejdovr'6r'rhe' church; the em- 
peror is received at his entrance by the three eccleſiaſtical | 
eleQors, who conduct him to, the alt leap, where t the arch- 
biſhop who officat tes, 2noin 1155 head, breaſt, neck, and 
back, between the ſhoulders and the right arm, He is 
then conducted to another altar, where being erownkd, 
and cloathed with the ancient imperial robes, he is 
ſeated on the _— and Te 2g is 7853 n great 
ſolemnity. GIOOT - nn 
A king ae Romans has beet freduentiy eleted | 
in the life of che reigning emperor,” which is one of | 
the expedients practiſed by the houſe of Auſtria to 
keep the empire in their fümily. This dignity, how- 
ever, is accompanied with very little power, except 0 
that in the abſence of the "empetor the A who 
enjoys it is entruſted with the adminiſtration. 
© There are in Germany fix archbiſhopricks and y 
nine biſhopricks, of which many have been ſecularized 
fince the Reformation, and ſome converted into duchiies. 
The number of univerſities” is twenty-ſeven,” No 
people applies more clofely to ſtudy than the Germans; ; 
nor is there infany country greater number of authors. 
ſo, man can be a _graduate in their univerſities, who 
has not publiſhed one diſputation at leaſt; the conſe- 
quences of which is, "that the nation abounds in pole- 
mical writings, which rather perplex than enligbten 
the ünderſtanding. Among the dead languages the | 
Hebrew is much cultivated; and- next to civil juriſ- | 


prudence, the ſcience, of ae * eee 


extraordinary nee. 5 l ws. x20, 
b t ene « cat ele ion n 

Keb ni n. Here bonn, 1 Of ts | 

| 4 

3 263 0! 191204 4 * * 1. d. 
a: Ducat of che biſhop of Bamberg. - „ % 9, 35 
«IC Double ducat of Hanger yo Flic no 0 18 * 

Pusat of Hanover . 9 2 


Nucat of Brandenburg .., 839202} 113d -1io?; 9 4. 
.-» Double dugats of ſeveral forms i in Ger- 
ics ee eee Faigntt O ange 105 18 4 


110747 12 * | * 
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| The gulden of, Hanover 8 
church, where the election had been made; the eleQor | | Ne. half gulden of Hanover, »;; bene 
Palatine carrying the crown, the elector of Bavaria the 


911 "GI" — of, Magdeburg 1 hit 


* 


Dau iN [Euxorx. 
03S V7. ©; Janz nun 2 0 8 cis ds Dit + 
% Sigg) } S1 vn R Co . iv ans VV! 
434i 03 bels t Jud appoint adn Du. A 
Ducaton A Selen n lt 2a n oof 
Rix dollar, or 1 of Cologn. 9 10914114 
PIO TT IT —— of Liege [erty A N 
— — — of Mentz 8 417 
rr N 81 t i4 of Frankfort 0 4 6 
ar Freire —.of the Palatinate. '0 1.4 7 
EA enk — Il e neee iich nen. 
Ireen! of Lunenburg elne 2 ranch 


01d rix dollar of 1 „ r 0% 


Double gulden of Hanober T2018 0 4 8 
Di 1310 218 27 f 


The gulden of Zell lo Batu or be rad. s 3 
r of the biſhop of da 1916256 
5110 As 2 4 ; 
Old zix. dollar of Brandenburg — 0, 4 \7/- 
5 Old gulden or guilder of, e oO 4. 6 
New guilder, of Brandenburg 2 3 
> Half guilder 90) 2d A bon nm; 4 2234 
0 Gulden of the elector of pa i P2002 r: 
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eine Lubeck Ven en 1010 0 4 7 
of the emperor Leopold 2998 46 


Emm of Ferdinand III. 2 ac ai 0 4 6 
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"Peſides the. fo. 2 moon, to which 8 
Germans paid adoration, they acknow]ed Iged ſeveral other 
deities, namely, Teutch, Woden, Thor, and Freia, 
with others of inferior rank; and from thoſe were the 
names of ſo many days in the week tranſplanted by 
the Saxons into Britain. The German Pagans. aſ- 
ſembled for religious, worſhip and facrificed i in groyves, 
where they erected arbours of oak and beachen branches, 
The eigglacrifices conliſted generally of beaſts; but male- 
factors were alſo devoted to the altar, as were likewiſe 
layes,. and thoſe, who had been made priſoners in war. 
If. we may credit the Roman writers, they ſometimes 
ſacrificed their children. The women were admitted 
to the prieſtly office as well as the men, and both were 
of families of diſtinction. They believed in the doctrine 
of e 2% of N Ahe; in a future 

1 are of ia * Chriſtianity was . 
here in the time of the apoſtles; others that it was 
hot received till the ſecond century, and then only in 
ſuch provinces as were within the pale of the Roman 
empire, It appears that ſeveral miſſionaries arrived 


here from England in the eighth century, who con- 
verted the inhabitants that dwelt between the Rhine 


and the Weſer; but the Saxons in the north were not 
converted, until, they, were ſubdued. 5 Charlemagne 
in the ſucceeding age. eee oh 
Popery was the eſtabliſhed ligen f "4 Germany til 
about the year 1517, when Martin Luther began to 


| expoſe the errors of that church. The archbiſhop of 
| Mentz being required to advance more money to the 


pope chan he was able to raiſe, obtained leave of his 
holi- 


— 


holineſs to ſell pardons and indulgences to the people 
for all ſins, paſt, preſent, and to come. This ſcan- 
dalous profanation of the papal authority excited the ab- 
horrence of Luther, who declaimed againſt this practice 
in the warmeſt terms at Wittemberg and Leipſic, where, 
meeting with the ſupport of the elector of Saxony, he 
| propagated his doctrines in Brunſwick-Lunenburg, 
Mecklenburg, Pomerania, the marquiſate of Brangen- | 
burg, and the landgravate of Heſſe, 28 well as in *. 
of the imperial cities. The followers of the reformer | 
drew up 2 proteſtation, containing the points in which | 
they differed from the church of Rome; which they 
preſented. to the imperial chamber at Kore, in 1529, 
and thence received the denomination of Proteſtants, | 


Next year they delivered a confeſſion of their faith to 
the diet at Augſburg, called the Augſburg Confeſſon; 
and refuſing to recede from the doctrines avowed in 
this declaration, a civil war enſued, in which the 
emperor Charles V. took the part of the catholicks. | 
"This war continued till the year 1552, when the 
emperor thought fit to grant the Proteſtants a toleration | 
at Paſſau, which was confirmed at Augſburg in 1555. 
On the promulgation of the doctrines of Tuinglius 
and Calvin, which happened immediately after, much 
animoſity broke forth between the diſciples of Luther 
and thoſe of the other new ſect, which ſo far obſtructed 
the progreſs of the, Reformation, that the greater part 


| of the empire ſtill adheres to the Romiſh church. | 

If a prince, or perſon of diſtinction in Germany 
marries his inferior, ſhe has no title to be endowed, | 
Nor can her children inherit till they obtain an act of 
the diet to qualify them to ſucceed their father. 

The foundation of this empire was laid in the eighth 
century, by Charlemagne, who was an abſolut rincag 
-and conſtituted governors over the . by N. 
for years or for life, Under his ſui n ſome of 
thoſe were rendered hereditary, and others affuming | 
the ſame diſtinRion, aſſerted | an almoſt total indepen- 
dency on the imperial crown. Many of the . 
towns purchaſed the privilege of electing their 
magiſtrates, and being goyerned by peculiar juriſdiction, 
ſubject however to the general laws of the empire. 
In the year 888, the emperor Charles III. was de- 
poſed by his ſubjects, who placed on the throne Ar- 
| nolph, the natural ſon. of the duke of Bavaria, after 
which the government was no longer hereditary in the | 
family of Charlemagne, but deſcended for two genera- 
tions to the poſterity of Arnolph. 

e, duke of Franconia, * next advanced | 


No. 19. 
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to the imperial throne by the German nobility, who 


appointed Henry, ſon of Otho, duke of Saxony, to 
ſucceed him; and afterwards Otho II. the ſon of the 
precefing emperor, This prince obliged the king of 
Denmark td acknowledge his dependence on the empire, 
and admit Chriſtianity into his dominions. He alſo 


ſubdued the king of Bohemia, and planted Chriſtianity 
in that country. His antegpriges, however, were not 


confined to the propagation of the doctrines of the 


church. He depoſed Pope John . XII. and ady aneed f 
Leo VIn. to the papal chair; decreeing alſo that future 


popss ſhould be appointed by the empergr. 2% 
T his Emperor was, likewiſe ſucceeded, by his, f. 


1 


Otho III. who i is faid to haye firſt reduced the numbgr 


of electors to ſeven. . He reigned eighteen Yards. wWheg | 


he was poiſoned, by à pair of gloves which were giyen 


him by bis concubine, for refuſing eg mary Nr 
he had promiſed, 

After a ſucceſſion of four emperors, . of. the name * 
Henry, who maintaingd an almoſt perpętual gonteſt 


with the papal authority, the emperor Barbaraſſa was | 


ſo much diſtreſſed by the Pope, that he ſubmitted to 
the indignity of letting his holineſs tread upon his 
neck. During thoſe conteſts between the popey and 
emperors, aroſę the two famous factions, diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of the Guelphs and Gibellines, under 
the one or the other of which all the princes of Europe 
wergg aged, e former Merit to the e and 
the ot to the F203; 

On the death of F rederick II. F. . an inter- 
regnum of twenty years, fix prinees, contending for 
the empire, among whom was Richard, earl of Corn- 


9 - 


| wall, brother to Henry III. king of Epgland. The | 
election was carried however by Rodolph, earl f 


Hapſburg, who firſt aggrandized the Auſtrian family, 
by creating his ſon Albert archduke of Auſtria, who 


afterwards r raiſed his ſon Rodolph to the rank of king 


of Bohemia. G 
Albert was ſucceeded in the pnperial dignity hs th 
| earl of Luxemburg, who was poiſoned by a monk at 
the ſacrament, with the conſecrated elements. 15 
In the year 1411, Sigiſmund, king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, was , unanimouſly. elected emperor.z finge 


which time the imperial dignity continued without 
interruption. in the hquſe of Auſtria, till the elector of 


Bavaria was advanced to the throne in 1740; at whoſe 


death the imperial crown, was conferred an the then 


grand-duke of Tuſcany, formerly duke of en * 
father of the Jones FOPeror. o ei 1 
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are Dantzick and Koningſburg. 


charging itſelf into the Euxine Tea at Oczacow. 


| running towards the een by” Bender in Turky, 
Falls into the Euxine fea to the northward of the 


Padolia, runs to the ſouth-eaſt,” and falls into the 


in Red Ruſſia, and running north-weſt, diſcharges 


a bay of the Baltic ſea, called the Cur-haff. 
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of: the e towns, * 


1 N deſcribing this. country we ſhall Gear? of its 
limits and conſtitution, as they exiſted previous to 
the late violent partition of the Kingdom between the 
emperor of Germany, the empreſs of Ruſlia, and the 
king of Pruffia, mentioning afterwards the particular | 
territories * Which have been ſeized by each of thoſe 
powers. 8 
Poland is ſituate between 16 and 34 degtees of eaſt 
longitude, and between 46 and 57 degrees of north | 


latitude; being bounded on the north by the Baltic | town built in Poland; the inhabitants living always 


ſea, Livonia, and Ruſſia; on the eaſt by Ruff, and 
Budziac Tartaty; on the ſouth by Beſſarabia, Mol- 
davia, Tranſilvania, and Hungary; and on the weſt 
by Pomerania, Brandenburg, and Sileſia. It is nearly 
of a ſquare figure, extending either way about ſeven 
hundred miles; a level, fruitful coutitry, — witered 


CHAP. I io 


py EE EY * 
Pls 


| 


by lakes and rivers: On that par uh is 
waſhed by the Baltic, are ſeveral ec 
form commodious harboufs, the A ol which 


The chief rivers are, 1. "The wee, dr Viſta, 
which riſing i in Sileſia, runs eaſtward int Poland, 


and having viſited Cracow, turns north towards bc, 4 the capital 25 a diĩſtinct Ponies, C3 
ich 


faw, diſcharging itſelf into the Battic at Datitzick 
2. The Warta, which running from eaſt to weſt, 
crofs the ptovince of Great Poland, falls into the 
river Oder in Brandenburg. 3. The Dwina, which | 
feparates Poland From "Livonia, and falls into * | 
Baltic at Riga.” 4. The Nieper, or Boriſthenes, 
which rifing in Ruffia, runs weſt into Poland, and ö 
then tutning to the ſouth-eaſt, paſſes by Kiof, diſ- 


5. The Nieſter, which tiſing” in Red Ruſſia, and 


Danube. 6. The Bog, which having its ſource in 


Nieper near its mouth. 7. The Bug which riſes 


itſelf into the Weiſel above Plaeſkow, 8. The river 
Niemen, which riling in the middle of Ruſſia, runs 
northward by Grodno, and afluming the name of the 
Ruſſe, after its confluence with the Wilia, falls into 


This being chiefly an inland country, the air is 
uſually clear; on which account the winters are colder, 

and ths ſummers more hot, than in maritime regions 
that are ſituated in parallel latitudes ; and in the former 
of thoſe ſeaſons, the ground is annually covered with 
ſnow during ſeveral months, | 


Pen” of a palatinate, lying forty miles ſouth- caſt of 


* | tinate, ſeated on the river Warta, in the ſouth part 


| of east longitude, and in 54 degrees 22 minutes 0 


Land other” produce of the ſouthern countries; while 


poland comprehends twelve great provinces, namely, 
Great Poland, Pruffia Regal and Ducal, Samogitia, 
Courland, Lithuania, Warſovia, Palachia, _Poleſip, 
Little Poland, Red Ruftia, Volhinia, and Podolia. 

Great Poland is the moſt welterly province of te 
kingdom, and adjoins to Sileſia, The chief towns 
Are, I. Poſna, or Poſan, ſituate on the river Warts, 
2 hundred and fifty miles weſt of Warſaw. It is a 
beautiful little city, ſtanding in a plain furrounded with 
hills, and i is the capital of a palatinate. 2. Gneſna, 
lying near thirty miles eaſt of Poſna the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, who is primate of Poland, and viceroy = 
during the vacancy of the throne, This was the firſt 


in tents before that time, and removing from place to 
place with their flocks and herds, in the manner of 
the Seythians or Tartar nations. In the cathedral of 
Gneſta is the tomb of St. Adelbert, held in great 
venerition by the Poles, who make rich preſents annu- 
ally to his ſhrine, almoſt equal, we are told, to thoſe 
offered to the Virgin Mary at Loreto. 3. 'Kaliſh, the 


Poſna. 4. Siradia, likewiſe the capital of a pala- 


of the province. The other moſt conſiderable towns 
in this diviſion are Rava, Lancicia, Breſte, and Inow- 


y Hpbetvely give name. Sh ? 
| Pruffia is divided into the Regal and the ien, 


the former of which, fubje& to the kingdom of Polan 
contains the weſtern part of this diviſion. - The eber 
h "is Dantzick, ſituate in 19 degrees 5 minutes 


north latitude, on the weſt bank of the Viſtula, which 
falls into ine Baltic ſea a little below the town. 
| Dantzick is 1 Jarge city, encompaſſed with a wall 
and fortifications of great extent. The houſeg are 
well built of ſtone or brick, ſix or ſeven ſtories high. 

The granaries containing vaſt” magazines of corn and 
naval ſtores, are yet higher, to which the ſhipping lie 
cloſe, and take in their lading. It is an excellent 
harbour, and has the beſt foreign trade of any port 
within the Baltic. The Dutch annually import thither 
many thouſand tuns of corn, timber, and naval ſtores, 
and other nations ſome; but the former have the 
greateſt ſhare of this trade, paying for their merchan- 
dize with pickled herrings, ſpiges, ſugars, brandy, 


England and other nations pay chiefly with money for 
the commodities which they purchaſe at this place, 
This is one of the hanſe-towns, and the number of 
inhabitants is computed at two hundred thouſand, 
The magiſtracy conſiſts of thirty ſenators, who con- 
tinue for life; four of whom are burgo-maſters, 
Beſides 
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N deſcribing this country we ſhall dest of its 
limits and conſtitution, as they exiſted previous to 


the late violent partition of the kingdom between the 


emperor of Germany, the empreſs of Ruſlia, and the 


king of Pruffia, mentioning afterwards the particular | 
territories Which have been ſeized by each of thoſe 


powers, 
Naatds t. fees betechu 16 hind ee ie eaſt 


longitude, and between 46 and 57 degrees of north 


: 


[Evroes. 


Poland comprehends twelve great provinces, namely, 
Great Poland, Pruffia Regal and Ducal, Samogitia, 
Courland, Lithuania, Warſovia, Palachia, _Poleſia, 
Little Poland, Red Ruflia, Volhinia, and Podolia. 

Great Poland is the moſt weſterly province of the 
kingdom, and adjoins to Sileſia. The chief towns 
Are, I. Poſna, or Poſan, ſituate on the river Warta, 
a hundred and fifty miles welt of Warſaw, It is a 
beautiful little city, ſtanding in a plain furrounded with 
hills, and is the capital of a palatinate, "2. Gnelna, 
lying near thirty miles eaſt of Poſha; the ſee of an 
| archbiſhop, who is primate. of Poland, "and viceroy | 
during the vacancy of the throne. © This was the firſt 


latitude; being bounded on the north by the Baltic | | town built in Poland; the inhabitants living always 


ſea, Livonia, and Ruſſia; on the eaſt by Ruffa, and 
Budziac Tartary; on the ſouth by Beſſarabia, Mol- 
davia, Tranſilvania, and Hungary; and on the welt 
by Pomerania, Brandenburg, and Sileſia. It is nearly 
of a ſquare figure, extending either way about ſeven 
hundred miles} a level, fruitful country, well watered 
by lakes and rivers. On that ak - M- is 
waſhed by the Baltic, are ſeveral ſpa us Bj which 
form *commodious harbouts, the printipal* of which 
are Dantzick and Koningſburg. N 

The chief rivers are, 1. The Weiſel, 4 Vile 


which riſing in Sileſia, runs eaſtward int Poland, 


and having viſited Cracow, turns north towards War- 
ſaw, diſcharging itſelf into the Baltic at Dantzick, 
2. The Warta, which running from eaſt to "weſt, 


crofs the 'ptovince of Great Poland, falls into Mo 


river Oder in Brandenburg. 3. The Duits, whiy 
feparates Poland from en and falls into 
Baltie It Riga. 4. The Nieper, or Sende, 
which rifing in *Rutha, runs weſt into Poland, and 
then tutning to the ſouth-eaſt, paſſes by Kiof, dil- 
charging itſelf into the Euxine Tea at Oczacow. 


i Lo The Nieſter, which tiüng in Red Ruſſia, and - 


running towards the ſouth-eaſt by Bender in Turky, 


f falls into "the Euxine ſea to the northward of the 


Danube. 6. The Bog, which having its ſource in 


Padolia, runs to the ſouth-eaſt, and falls into the 


Nieper near its mouth. 7. The Bug, which riſes 


in Red Ruſſia, and running north-weſt, diſcharges 


itſelf into the Weiſel above Plaeſkow, 8. The river 
Niemen, which riſing in the middle of Ruffia, runs 
northward by Grodno, and aſſuming the name of the 
Ruſſe, after its confluence with the Wilia, falls into 
a bay of the Baltic ſea, called the Cur-haff, © 
This being chiefly an inJand country, the air is 
uſually clear; on which account the winters are colder, 


and the ſummers more hot, than in maritime regions 


that are ſituated in parallel latitudes; and in the former 
of thoſe ſeaſons, the ground is annually covered with 
ſnow during ſeveral months, 


| 
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in tents before that time, and removing from place to 
place with their flocks and herds, in the manner of 
the Seythians or Tartar nations. In the cathedral of 

Gneſta is the tomb of St. Adelbert, held in great 
venerition by the Poles, who make rich preſents annu- 
ally to his ſhrine, almoſt equal, we are told, to thoſe 
offered to the Virgin Mary at Loretto. 3. Kaliſh, the 
apital of a palatinate, lying forty miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Peſna. 4. Si iradia, likewiſe. the capital of a pala- 


| tinate, ſeated on the river Warta, in the ſouth. part 


of the province. Tbe other moſt conſiderable towns 
in this diviſion are Rava. Lancicia, Breſte, and Inow- 
ch the capital of A diſtinct e 10 

ey Hppeively | give name. 2 . 

Pruſſia is divided into the Regal and the Duca! 

the former of which, ſubject to the kingdom of Poland: 
contains the weſtern part of this diviſion. The eber 
* is Dantzick, ſituate in 19 degrees 5 minutes 
of eat longitude, and in 54 degrees 22 minutes "of 
north latitude, on the welt bank of the Viſtula, which 
falls into the Baltic fea a little below the town, 
| Dantzick is A large city, encompaſſed with a wall 
and *fortifications' of great extent. The houſes are 
well built of ſtone or brick, ſix or ſeven ſtories high, 
The granaries containing vaſt” magazines of corn and 
naval Rores, are yet higher, to which the ſhipping lie 
| cloſe, and take in their lading. It is an excellent 
harbour; and has the beſt foreign trade of any port 
within the Baltic. The Dutch annually import thither 
many thouſand tuns of corn, timber, and naval ſtores, 
and other nations ſome; but the former have the 
1 . ſhare of this trade, paying for their merchan- 
dize with pickled herrings, ſpiges, ſugars, brandy, 
and other produce of the ſouthern countries; while 
England and other nations pay chiefly with money for 
the commodities which they purchaſe at this place. 
This is one of the hanſe-towns, and the number of 
inhabitants is computed at two hundred thouſand, 
The magiſtracy conſiſts of thirty ſenators, who con- 
tinue for life; four of whom are burgo-maſters, 
| Beſides 
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They maintain a garriſon at their own expence, and 


Por aud. ] 


Beſides thoſe there are thirteen conſuls, ' who elect 
the burgomaſters out of their own body, and likewiſe 
appoint the judges, and all other officers of the city. 
From the deciſions of the judges, an appeal lies to the 
conſuls and burgo=maſters, and from this tribunal to 


the republic of Poland. The king annually nominates | 
a burgo-maſter out of the conſuls to repreſent his Poland, and ſouth of Pruſſia. 


perſon in the ſenate; and all ſentences of death muſt 
be ſigned by the deputy in the king's name. A hundred 
burgeſſes are elected to inſpect the * adminiſtration 
of government, and defend the people” s privileges; 
and this body, with the concurtence' of tlie ſenate, 
has the diſpoſal of vacant benefices in the church. 
The eftabliſhed religion is the Lutheran ' but Papiſts, | 
Calviniſts, and Anabaptiſts are tolerated. The juriſ- 
diction of the town extends forty miles round the city. 


coin money with the effigy of the king on one 1 and 
the city-arms on the other. aa 

The city of Culm is ſituated on an eminence near 
the Viſtula, ſixty miles ſouth of Dantzick, and is the 
capital of a palatinate. On the ſame river, thirty 
miles ſouth of Culm, ſtands Thorn, the beſt built eity 
in Regal Pruſſia; the ſtadt- houſe of which is reckoned 
little inferior to that of Amſterdam; 
the capital likewiſe of a palatinate, lies on the welt 
fide of the Viſtula, ten miles ſouth of Dantzick, and 
was anciently the chief city of the Teutonic knights, 
Elbing is ſituated near a bay of the ſea, called Friſ- 
chaff, thirty miles eaſt of Dantzick. The other towns 
of note in Regal Pruſſia aue Haiburg, en 
11 Brawnſburg. 

Ducal Pruſſia lies eaſt of the river Viſtula, oppoſite 
to Regal Pruſſia, and gives the title of king to the 
elector of Brandenburg. The chief town of this pro- 
vince is Koningſburg, ſituate at the mouth of the 
river Pragal, in 21 degrees 35 minutes of eaſt longitude, 
and in 54 degrees 42 minutes of north latitude:” This 
is one of the moſt conſiderable port- towns on the 
Battic;- and has a commodious harbour. Here is an 

univerſity, and a magnificent palace, and the town is 
the ſee of a biſhop, Memel is ſeated on that r 
the ſee called the Cur, or Cariſhhaff, eighty miles 
north of Koningſburg, and has a convenient harbour, 
almoſt” ſurrognded by lakes and marſhes, © The town 
of Pilau, which is ſituated at the entrance of the F rif- 
chaff, has likewiſe' a good harbour; and 3 to it, 
on the ſame bay, ſtands the town of Heligpiel. 

Tue province of Samogitia lies north of © Ducal 
Prafiaj: The chief towns are Roſienne; ſeated on the 
river Dubiffa, ſixty miles ſouth of Mittau; and Mid- 
nick, lying r river Wernita, eg miles north- 
weſt of Rofienne; "RPG plum 

The duchy of edge on the — 
an river Dwina, which ſeparates it from Livonia ;_on 
the eaſt by Lithuania; on the ſouth by Samogitia; and 
on the weſt by the Baltic; being about a hundred and 
thirty mites-Johg, and thirty broad. This is uſually 
reckoned province of Poland, but the Courlanders elect 
their on princes, and: are governed by their own laws. 
They are influenced however in their choice either by | 
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Marienburg, e 


is a town of conſiderable” trade, 
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latter. The capital of the duchy, A4 the üfüaf 8 
dence of the dukes of Courland, is Mittau, ſituate 0 on 
the river Maſſa, upwards of thirty miles ſouth of Riga. 
The town of Goldingen ftands on the. river Wetawz 
about twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of the Baltic. 

Tue province” of Warſovia lies  caftwird of Great 
The chief town of 
this province, and the capital of the kingdom, is 
Warſaw, ſituate in 21 degrees 5 minutes of eaſt longi- 
tude, and in 52 degrets 15 minutes of north latitude ; 
on the rivet Viſtula, a Hundred and fifty miles north 
of Cracow, and a hundred and forty ſouth of Dantzick. 
Though a place of little or no trade, it is a large 
populous city, ornamented with ſeveral magnificent 
royal palaces, and here the diet or ſtates. of the empire 
aſſemble. A plain adjoining to the city. was hitherto 
the ſcene: where the kings of Poland were elected. 
Czarſkow, capital of a palatinate of the ſame name, is 
ſituate on the Viſtula, about thirty miles ſouth of 
Warſaw. 
© The province of Polachia is ſituate 2580. the middle 
of Poland, between Warſovia and Lithuania. The 
chief town is Bielſk, the capital of a palatinate, near 
a hundred miles eaſt of Warſaw. 

The province of Poleſia lies between Hüten and 
Volhinia. © The chief town is Breſte or Breſſici, 
capital of a palatinate of the fame name, ſituated on 
the river Bug, a hundred miles eaſt of Warſaw. | 
The great duchy of Lithuania occupies the north= 
eaſt diviſion of the country, and is in extent near two 
hundred and fifty miles either way, Tt may in ſome _ 
reſpects be conſidered as an independent ſtate in alliance 
with Poland; being governed by its own laws and 
| magiſtrates,” though united under one ſovereign, who 
is the titular head of both nations. The capital of 
this duchy is Wilna, lying two hundred and, twenty 
mileg#Hyorth-eaſt of Warſaw. © The other towing of 
note are Braſlaw, Polockſko, Witſtaſk, Trochi, Mall, 
Meiſlaw; Novagradeck, Wilcomitz, and Grodno, 
the latter of which the diet ſometimes uſed to able 

The province of Little Poland bas Hungary on the 
ſouth, and Sileſia and Moravia on the weſt. "The 


1 8 


chief town” is ' Cracow,” Date! in a fine Plain, near 
eaſt ebe, and in 50 e 10 minutes * north 
latitude, a hundred and fifty miles fouth of Warſaw, 
This is ſometimes reckoned the capital of Poland; 
but it is at leaſt the beſt built town in the Kingdom. 
Here the ſupreme courts of Juſtice are held, and the 
regalia are kept in the caſtle; it being the place where 
the kings were uſually crowned," and "buried, It 
is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, and the ſeat of an unjver= 
ſity, © In the fame province lies Sandomir, capital 'of 
a palatrnate, pleaſantly fituated at the confluence of 
the rivers Viſtula and Sanus, ſeventy miles ealt of 
Cracow ; and alſo Lublin, capital of a palatinate, 3 
hundred and thirty miles 'north-eaſt of Cracow. This 
whither foreign mer- 


chants refort in ee were at three eh = 


are held every year. 
The province of Red Rugs lies ati * the 


— 


the Poles or Ruſſians; and of late years chiefly. by the 
| a 


3 


[ 


preceding, and is ſeparated from ana on the ſouth 
by 


| other contiguous territories, The fruits of the country 


| honey, Wax, pot · aſhes, pitch, tar, maſts, yards, | 
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dy the Carpathian mountains. The chief towns are, | 
Chelm, Belz, and Lemburg, or Leopold. This is 
bo: ag of an archbiſhop, _ Weng a 8 
pak 
| "The province of Podolis is ſityats on the caſt of| 
Red Rufſja, and is divided into the Upper and Lower, 
the latter of which. lies ſouth-eaſt of the former, The 
capital of the province is Kamineck, ſeated on the 
river Smartzick, almoſt the only fartified n of 
Poland on the frontiers of Turky. To 

The province of Volhinia is ſituated on the riyer 
Nieper, eaſtward of Little Poland, and is alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed into the Upper and Lower Volhinia. The 
chief town in the former is Luſuc, or Luckow, a 
place of great trade, and a biſhop's ſee. The, Lower 
Volhinia is inhabited by the n. Re are maſt of 
them I to Ruſſia. 
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JOLAND 8 well watered by lakes and rivers, 
produces vaſt quantities of wheat, rye, and oats, 
mich are annually exported. to the ſouthern countries 
of Europe. Nor is this kingdom leſs remarkable for 
its numerous herds of neat cattle, which the inhabitants | 
fell to the people of Brandenburg, Pomerania, and the 


are the ſame with ours, and their grapes alſo will not 
make wine. Here is 2 fine breed of horſes, fit either 
for riding or the draught; and the foreſts abound in 
deer, elks, hares, and other game. The wild beaſts 
are bears, wolves, foxes, wild bulls, and wild aſſes; 
and in Volhinia, about the Nieper, there are yild ſheep 
and horſes, The waters of Poland abound in fiſh, 
and they have all ſorts of wild fowl. Vaſt quantities 
of honey are produced by the bees in the foreſts, In 
the northern provinces, the partridges, hares, and 
ſame other animals, turn white in the winter, as they 
do in Sweden and Norway. The country alſo produces 
mines of filyer, copper, lead, and iron; but the ſalt- 
pits are the moſt conſiderable, and ſome of chem. fürs 
or four hundred yards deep. 

Tpe exportations of Poland conklt in grain, 3 
hemp, flax, linen, hops, hides, tallow, leather, furs, 


planks, falt, beer, vitriol, nitre, lead, iron, copper, 
ing coals, earthen ware, and wool. The goods 
ich they import are, woollen-cloth, ſilks, tapeſtry, 
| N ſpices, Cited, and dried fiſh, raiſins, 
+ ſugars, and tin the halance of FACE Mint vr 
| much againſt them in, moſt countries. 
Neither, the babitz of the Poliſh nation, nor the 
laws of the country, are favourable ta manufactures or 
commerce. No perſon who. follows. either of . thoſe 
employments i is at liberty $9 purchaſe any landed eſtate, 
or to acquire ue real property in the kingdom; and 
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boots of Turky leather. Their dreſs is not complete 
without a poll- ax, and a ſabre or broad ſword. The 
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munity in the greateſt contempt. On this account 
the manufactures here remain in an unimproved ſtate, 
and all the inland commerce is carried on by Jews 
and foreigners, who take every opportunity of . 
upon the natives with whom they traffic, F 

The Poles are generally above the middle ſize, ana 
inclined to corpulency, They have good features, 
with a healthy complexion, and hair for the maſt part 
of a light colour. This they wear ſhort, and ſhave 
| their beards, n only rie on their er 
11 
The habit of a gentleman is a * 5 over it a 
looſe coat, lined with furs, and girt with a ſaſh, the 
lleeves ſitting cloſe like thoſe of a waiſtcoat, Under 
the yeſt they wear a ſhirt, which has neither collar nor 
wriſtbands. Their breeches are wide, and of a piece 
with their ſtockings. Inſtead of ſhoes they wear 


ſabre hangs by a leather ſtrap, with the handkerchief, 
knife, and a ſmall tone fet in ſilyer, for the [purpoſe 
of whetting the knife. When they go abroad they 
wear a ſhort cloak, covered with furs on each ſide. - 
The old Poliſh dreſs of the women is not much un- 
like that of the other ſex; but at Po my yu 
rally follow the French mode, | 
The Poles are very profuſe both in * dreſs 5M the 
furniture of their houſes. _ Some of them think they 
are not well provided, if they have not. _ ſuite of 
cloaths, and thoſe exceeding rich. in 
Except in Dantzick, and the trading — in _ 
north, where the buildings are five or ſix tories high, 
the houſes for the moſt part conſiſt of no more than a2 
ground floor; but ſome are built higher, and after the 
model of thoſe in Italy. In gentlemen's houſes in the 
country, che apartments are uſually ranged in the form 
of a ſquare. Oppoſite to the gate of the court ſtands the 
body of the houſe, on one ſide of which ranges th 
kitchen, with the offices belonging to it; and on nd 
other, the ſtables, and lodgings for the men ſervants, 
The rooms are for the moſt part hung with tapeſtry, 
and all the furniture rich and elegant. In every houſe 
there are ſtoyes, and in all great heuſes alſo bagnios, 
| which are much uſed by the inhabitants. For the ac- 
. of the public, every town is n | 
with a convenience of this kind. ; 
The principal gentry have their horſe 900 656⸗ 
guards, who do duty at their houſes, and precede their 
coaches in the ſtreets. When they appear at the diets, 
or aſſemblies of the ſtates, ſome of them are attended 
by five hundred, and others by a thouſand of thoſe 
retainers, At their meals they are attended by bands 
of muſic, and their domeſtics ſerve them with the 
moſt profound reſpect. Having little reliſh for mutton, 
they uſually eat beef or veal, with veniſon, river-fiſu, 
tame and wild fowl, and other game. Bacon and 
peas, with pig, are favourite diſhes; and they are 
alſo fond of muſhrooms, - They ſeaſon their racat high 
with ſpice, and uſe likewiſe a great deal of ſaffron. 
Their drink is mead and ſtrong beer; and they have 
all ſorts of liquors 9 ary uſed in * countries 1 


ſuch is the 7557 of the nobility and the eccleſiaſtical 
Ny that they hold 


ol 


thoſe uſeful et of the com- | Europe. 
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As ſoon as the company fit down to table, the gate 


of the court is ſhut, and the ſeveral. gueſts produce | 
their own knives, forks; and ſpoons; thoſe implements * 


not being furniſhed by the family, on account of the 


ſervants and inferior people being muctr addicted to 
theft. For the ſame reaſon, a ſtrict accoiltt is Aken | 2 
of the plate, after the entertainment is oοοτ fte | 

Their diverſions within doors are muſic and Dibeiat 
and without, hunting and riding. They ' generally | * 
travel on horſeback, but ſometimes in à chaife and | 


pair; and will hardly walk the length of a' Rireet! 
There are not many inns to be met With on the road; 
but empty boarded houſes, in Which à traveller is àc- 
commodated with no other convenience than lodging: 
and clean ſtraw. Thoſe who travel in a chaiſe, in 
winter, place their feet in a box lined with furs, and 
horſemen have generally their boots ſupplied with the 
fame means of warmth, h eee e 
The Poles uſually ſtudy their own ante e and 
the Latin, with great application, but ſeldom any 
2 W * the latter of thoſe. 1 ren even the 
better fort of the Mbabitantz of Polanii are gebe an 
honeſty generous people, and hoſpirabls to Nirangers. 
Their*ruling foible is the love of pomp and grandeur; 
to maintain Which they too often exerciſe an oppreſſive 
anthony over their vaſſafs and iuferiorö. e 
Tbe eftabliſhed religion of Poland is the Roman 
Catholick; but in the worth, the ſubjects of the king 
of Pruffia, with: thoſe 'of Dantzick a and ſeverül othet 
eities, are proteſtants; and it cön function with ſuch 
inhabitants of the country as folfdw the Greek church, 
| ate dchomimated Ditidents. The people of this clan 
hive been for many years Erubtly perfechted by the 
catholic pirty; köntrary to the faith of feveral treaties; 
But rife fame Epoch! Which pur 4 perlod to che Alien 
Lohſtitution of the Polit g6yernitionr, has terminated 
elf religlous Ripens, ss. 15 loyorns 
epi ere are bete tub arehbicköpfkebs, it Gneſna al 
Leop ol. Toe thcdititear of the form TH Who l always 
3 ene, "fs ptimiite of the ig dem; 2 
date 48th, r' in' the king's abſence, he is regent; | 
Phe bi ard tholt of gti, n Crabs, | 
Cam Kr w „Window, Monte, Plaefc, Lets, | 
Cilcienle sf" Fideohburg; g. Pte ilaw,” and*Caintneck | 
Poland abdühds in Jews, fuld“ to be of the "tribe of 
Benjamin Honey are howeber in dppbaratice Eitremly 
deſpicable, "BY "by" their acbtenefs And induftty hay, 
habe obtained an eltablimpent, whith it is for the 
advantage of the nation to ful pp6it x as the trade which 
they carry on enables them (o pay an ieren of ten 
per cent, for large ſums. 
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3 Shillings, or 18 phenningen 1 Groſch 
3 Groſch 7 — I Ditken 


D «x iner | | 
ee - 1 Tymph 

72. Groſch - _ 1 Ach de halbers. 
4 Ach de halbers - - - 1 Gilder 
3 Gilders - = - 1 Current dollar 
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Þ + math nan. 7011) pecis dollar _ 


* 'Gikers-- 109 2113 611 f 1 Gon 

1 W eier ie 40 ts lo ttt 
1 5 n le I N 2. ea: ud +4] © 

| 5 19010 21 40 90 2 4 

The ducat of Poland eee 90 9-. 3 

Old filver-dollar of Dantzick;/ =. 00 4 6 


Old rix-dollar of Thorn — ü! n my 4 3 
The tix-dollar of Sigiſmund III. 575 17 6 
f e HU 87 of wget 4 79 


Sd) 0 300b0 1q * YO 31 9 30 bros! 
| Rt; reli coin lle from dike to: two: 0 * h 
The exchange is uſually from 280 to 290 gtoſeh per 
pound Flemiſh pennies, /Koningfburg draws in autrent 


money, one per mil; .accotdingito'cuſtoms being der 


ducted. Accounts in Poland are kept in guders, gtaſch. | 


and phenningen:- Nd 058122}. nad en bart awois 
Poland, before the late difmemberment of, the: king- 
dom; and! the -alteration in its government, was in 
reality an aggregate of con federated ſtates. Every 
palatinate or county had the power of making provincial 
laws; which were however: to be oonſiſtent with the 
general ſtatutes of the republic! The goverotdent 


and executive power; the former af which wis lodged 
in the diet or aſſemblyl of the ſtates, and the latter im 
the ſenate; of which the king was preſident. Tha 
ſenate conſiſted of the archbiſhops, biſhops, palatiney 
caſtellans, and great officers of ſtate; and the diet 
was compoſed of the ſenate and the deputies or repre ; 
ſentatives of every palatinate (county) and city. They 
ufually met every two years, and oftener upon extra- 
his abſence, by the primate, the archbiſhop of Gneſnas 
The longeſt term of à ſeſſion was ſix weeks, and the 
aſſembly often broke up in a tumult in a much ſhorter 
tinie. For ene diſſenting voice prevented their paſſing 
any law, or coming to any reſolution on what Was 
propoſed to hem from the thrane- +: The regal power 
was contractedi withig very narrow limits. By this 
puctu conventu op Nhe inftrument which the king ſigbed 
at his a6ecfiion; he engaged not to introduce any 


10 perfon to any civil ofick, except a native> of the 
brovinee in whloh the department exiſted. Fhough 


had no legal authority, and che public treaſure he 
not permitted to touch. He could not make war or 
peace, nor mary, without the conſent of che ftatesq 
and neither king nor queen. could profeſs any athes 
religion than that of the catholick church. 35 225 


to Warſaw, by the clergy and men of landed property 
in the ſeveral provinces, who aſſembled in armour on 
horſeback. The choice was not held to be valid unleſs 
they were unanimous; and when they happened to be 
divided, as was frequently the caſe, the majority drew 
their ſabres, and compelled the other party to ſubmit. 
But though this expedient ſuppreſſed any oppoſition for 
the preſent, the tranquillity of the nation remained 


was divided into two branches; namely, the legiſlative | 


forbes within the bounds of: the republic, and-torprefes . 


he appointed the 6fficers of ſtate, they were only ac 
| countable to the republic. To diſplace any oſſicer he 


The king was uſually elected in the plain adjoining - 


always precarious, and ſeldom proved of long duration, 
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dom has been divided, the ſalt-works and ſome of the 


fand, of which two thirds were cavalry. ' T hoſe troops 


were veſted with abſolute authority over the men, and 


the horſe nor the foot is remarkable ſor diſcipline: | 


the empreſs- queen of Hungary, the king of Pruſſia, 
powers has taken poſſeſſion of almoſt all the ſouth- 
with ſome diſtricts bordering upon Brandenburg; and 
the third has aſſumed a large diſtri of country about 
- diviſion has taken place, there is not. any regular 


pleaſure, while the king, the ſenate, and the diet, 
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among a turbulent ariſtocracy, whoſe natural haughti- tion. Hardly, however, can the deſpotiſm of any of 


neſs incited revolt againſt the conſtrained acknowledge- 
ment of an unpopular ſovereign, and whoſe numbers 
were ſuch that they could hardly be conciliated by the | 
utmoſt influence of the crown. 

No fixed revenue was eſtabliſhed in Poland for the 
ſapport of the government, but ſupplies were occaſion- 
ally granted by the diets, according to the exigence 
of the ſtate. The fund allotted for the maintenance 
of the royal houſehold aroſe formerly from certain | 
lands veſted in the crown, from the produce of the | 
falt-works, and from the different cuſtom-houſes in 
the kingdom, the whole of which never exceeded two 
hundred thouſand pounds a year, and ſometimes did 
not amount to the half of that ſum. Since the king- 


crown lands have been ſeized by the empreſs- queen 
of Hungary, the produce of part of the cuſtom- 
houſes by the king of Pruſſia, and another part of the 
crown-=lands, with part of the cuſtoms of Mobilow 
. the empreſs of Ruſſia. 

Before the partition of Poland, the army of the re- 
public uſually conſiſted of -thirty-ſix thouſand men, 
who were divided into two corps, independent of each 
other. The Poliſh corps was fixed at twenty-four 
thouſand men, and that of Lithuania at twelve thou- 


were reſpectively commanded by two generals, who 


though always nominated by the crown, were account- 
able for their operations to the republic only, 

magnificent, but the (infantry is badly armed, as well 
a8 ill cloathed, and often without uniforms. Neither 


they commonly make a furious onſet, but if they be 
repulſed” they retreat with great N and will 
CON 

Tue greater part of Poland is n 0 Wa a 


and the empreſs of Ruſſia. The firſt of thoſe 


eaſtern parts of the kingdom, and the rich ſalt- works 
of the crown; the ſecond has occupied: Poliſh Pruſſia, 


form of government in Poland; thoſe n 


= = o . | 
are at preſent only the inſtruments of their adminiſtra- 
37 * 2 424 C TY 173 > 3 F ' 3, ; | ">, : 1 
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thoſe ſovereigns prove more intolerable to the people 


than the former oppreſſion of the ariſtocracy, which 


exerciſed its dominion with a degree of rigour re- 
pugnant to every principle of civil liberty. 

The Poles, like the other northern nations, were a 
anciently a tribe of Scythians, who led an itinerant 
life, till Lechus, the firſt of their ſovereigns mentioned 
in hiſtory, taught them to eſtabliſh a permanent reſi- 
dence. Under the direction of this prince, who aſ- 
ſumed the title of duke, they built the city of Gneſna 
about the year 550. Lechus is ſaid to have been 
ſucceeded by his poſterity for a hundred and fifty years, 
when the family becoming extinct, the government 
was divided between twelve palatines, or vaivods, who 
were ſovereigns of their reſpective provinces, and in- 
dependent of each other. About the year 700, one 


Cracus, either by force or intrigue, became ſovereign 


of the whole, and built the city of Cracow, which 
he called after his own name. He left two ſons, 
Cracus and Lechus, with a daughter named Venda, 
Lechus murdering his elder brother, was excluded 
from the ſucceſſion by the people, who advanced 
Venda to the throne; but this family becoming like- 
wiſe extinct, the country again adopted the govern- 
ment of the twelve vaivods, who in the. year 960 
elected Leſcus their ſovereign, with the title of duke, 
as formerly. In the year 99g, Boleſlaus Crobry firſt 
aſſumed the title of king. About this time Chriſtia- 
nity appears to haye been firſt eſtabliſhed in Poland. 
The monarchy was abſolute until the reign of Lewis, 
in 1370, when the prerogative was greatly reſtricted; but 
the lineal ſucceſſion to the crown ſuffered no alteration. 
A few years afterwards the repreſentatives of the ſeveral 
palatinates or provinces were firſt ſummoned to ſit in 
the aſſembly of the ſtates; the great officers of the 
crown, and the dignified clergy only having hitherto 
enjoyed this privilege. But ſo important an extenſion 
of the legiſlative authority, though it ſerved to diffuſe 
a, more equal ſhare of power among the ariſtocratical 
part of the nation, proved the means of frequently 
impeding the operations of government; and whilſt it 


farther. diminiſhed the influence of the crown, which 


had already been abridged of all its moſt formidable 


|. prerogatives, it added nothing to the general happineſs 


or freedom of the people. Henceforward turbulence 
= diſſenſion took place of regularity and concord; 
and the ſucceflion being conteſted at the demiſe of 
almoſt every king, there enſued a ſcene of univerſal 
| anarchy, and civil war, which often never totally ſub- 
ſided during the whole ſucceeding . | 
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Of the ſituation. air ſea:. late. 1 provinces 


HE empire of Ruſſia, ſometimes called Muſcovy, 

including. its European and Afiatic dominions, 
extends from 24 to 130 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
between 45 and 72 degrees of north latitude. But 


its territories in Europe, with which alone we are now 


engaged, ſtretch from 24 to 65 degrees of eaſtern lon- 
gitude, being about. fifteen hundred ' miles long, and 
near as much in breadth, It is bounded on the north 
by the Frozen Ocean, on the eaſt by Siberia, on the 
ſouth by Turky, and on the weſt by Poland, the 
Baltic Sea, and the territoties of Sweden. As this 
country lies under ſo many degrees of north latitude, 
the temperature of the air is very different in different 
parts' of the empire, and towards the north' is exceed- 
ing cold. At the winter ſolſtice the ſun is ſix weeks. 
or two months below the horizon, and in ſummer 
above it an equal time, At Peterſburg, the navigation 
of the Nieva ſeldom opens before the end of April, and 


it is ſometimes the firſt of June before the fields have 


acquired a verdure; but after this ſeaſon the weather 
is frequently very hot for upwards of two months. 
On this account, and the earth being fertilized: by the 
great quantity of nitre contained in the ſnow, * 
tion proceeds extremely faſt. 

The ſeas of Ruſſia are, the Frozen Doin the fea 
of Weygats or Nova Zembla, the White Seay. the 
Baltic, and the Gulph of Finland. It is obſervable 
of the Baltic Sea, that a current always ſets out of itz 
through the Sound into the ocean; for which reaſon, 
and the numerous rivers that fall into it, its waters 
are not ſo ſalt as other ſeas, There are no tides in it, 
and it is often frozen three or four wn, in * 
winter. SO Ro 

Here alſo are renn ws of e e 
viz. Ladoga, Qnega, the White Lake, the Ilmen 
Lake, and thoſe of Worſero and Pepus. By means 
of thoſe. lakes, joined to, the flatneſs of the coun- 
try, and the large rivers, as well. as canals, with 
which it is plentifully ſupplied, a free navigation is 
maintained in the wu pine through che n 
empire. ; 

The chief ci rivers. ate, 1. The Tobel, which rifiog 
in Bulgar, runs: northward, and uniting with the Irtis 
and Oby, falls into the Frozen Ocean; forming the 
eaſtern boundary of European Ruflia. 2. Mangaſia. 
3. Petzora. 4. Upper Dwina. Thoſe three rivers 
run from ſouth to north, and fall into the northern 
ſeas. 5. The Wolga, which riſes, in Belozero, and 
running ſouth=eaſt through European Ruſſia, receives 


: 
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the rivers Mologo, Moſco, Kiſma, Ocka, and Katnat: 
Continuing its courſe in the ſame direction, it runs 
through Afiatic Ruſſia, and diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral 
channels into the Caſpian Sea, ſeventy miles below 
Aſtracan. This river, which flows through a tract of 
three thouſand miles, is of great uſe to the Ruſſians, 
not only in point of trade, but as it has enabled them 
to reduce under their government ſeveral tribes of 
Tartars, who inhabit its banks towards the Eaſt. 
The vaſt number of waters which the Wolga receives 
in its courſe, and the torrents that deſcend: from the 


hills at certain ſeaſons; occaſion it to riſe conſiderably, 


The commencement of the inundation is uſually about 


| the end of March, when the ſnow begins to melt. It 


continues to encreaſe during April and May, and does 
not ſubſide till the end of June. It is raiſed again in 
September by the autumnal rains; but this is neither 
ſo conſtant nor conſiderable as the flood in the ſpring. 
The height of the inundation varies at different places. 
At Aſttacan it ſeldom riſes above ſeven or eight foot, 
unleſs its diſcharge into the Caſpian ſhould be obſtructed 
by ſouth winds. At Zaritzen, which is four hundred 


hundred and fifty werſts ; but farther up the fiream, 
the riſe is yet more conſiderable; The banks and ſands 
are altered almoſt every year by the force of the current, 
and the navigation is very difficult for veſſels drawing 
more than five foot Water, except in the time of the 
food, when the largeſt flat-bottomed veſſels have ſuſfi- 
cient water. At thoſe times veſſels may be ſeen on 
the river carrying ſix hundred tons, and in ſome ſeaſons 
there are barks of greater burden, Prodigious quantities 
of fiſh are taken in this river, which are ſent either 
ſalted; or frozen; to the moſt diſtant parts of the empire. 
Here is alſo a great trade in cavear (the roes of ſtur- 
| geons) ſo much eſteemed in all the countries of 


the middle of Ruſſia, and having received the Woronetz, 


runs ſouth-eaſt to Kamiſinka, where turning ſouth- 


weſt, it falls into the Palus Maotis, or ſea of Aſoph. 
7. The Nieper, or Boriſthenes, riſes in the province 


Poland, afterwards changes its courſe to the ſouth- 
eaſt, in which direction again entering Poland, and 
paſſing by Kiof, it proceeds through the Ukrain, and 


Lower Dwina riſes in the province of Moſcow, and 
running weſt through Poland, falls into the Baltic 
below Riga, by a. canal which Peter the Great made 
between the river Woronte and the Wolga. den 
Ruſſia contains | thirty-one- provinces, viz. in the 
north, Lapland, Samoieda, Bella Morenſkoi, Meſcen, 
Dwina, Syrianes, Perma, Rubininſki: in the middle, 


* on the eaſt, Caſſan, Cxremiſſi, 
Lade 
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werſts higher, it riſes twenty foot, and at Caſan twelve * 


Europe. 6. The river Don or Tanais, which riſes in 


of Moſcow, and running ſouth-weſt through part of 


falls into the Euxine Sea at Oczakow. 8. Tbe 
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Rezan, Belozera, Wologda, Jereſtaf, Tweer, Moſco, 
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Little Novogrod, the territory of the Coſſaes on the 
river Don: on the weſt, Great Novogrod, Ruſſian 


Finland, Kexholm, Carelio, Ingria, Livonia, Smo- 


lenſko, Zerniugof, Scefſk, and the Ukrain, or country 


of tKE Old Coffacks oa'the Nieper. J 2 


Peterſburg, or St. Peterſburg, the capital of the 
Ruſſian empire, is ſituate in 30 degrees 23 minutes of 
eaſt longitude, and in gy degrees 37 minutes of north 
latitude. It ſtands on an iſland in the middle of the 
river: Nieva, in the ptovinces: of Careha and Ingelz, 
between the gulpfr of Finland and the take Ladoga, 
occupying at preſent a! prodigious ex tent of ground; 
but as the houfes in many parts are not cuntiguous, 
and great ſpaces ate left unbuilt, it is hard to aſcertain 
its real magnitude. It extends about fix miles every 
way, and, being ſituated on a flat, is greatly expoſed 
to inundations. When this eity was: founded, in the 
year 1703, the houſes were generally built of timber; 
but ſinde the Ruſſians have become scquuinted with 
the manufacture uf bricks, it makes 2 far more noble 
appearance. Canals run through ſevstal ef the Rreets, 
which are here and there adorned with' the palaceb*of 
the ſoyereign, and. ſome of the principal» nobility. 
The. river Nieva at Peterſburg is about half a mile in 
breadth, - and is very deep and rapid; but the ſands at 
the mputh of it preventing ſhips from coming up, 
they ate obliged to take in their lading four or five 
miles lower The Thames, however, is not com- 
parable to this noble river in beauty; and as the ſtream 
ſets conſtantly out of dhe take of Ladoga into the 
gulph of Finland, it is always full, eleaf, and per- 


tectiy clean. The walk Along its banks is one of the 


fineſt in the world: it confifts of à parade running a 
mile in length, the buildings of which are hardly to bs 


exceeded in elegance. There are at Peterſburg, beſides 
other: public buildings;/ twenty Rufkän chorehes, and 


four Lutheran, excluſive of the Calviniſts, Dutch, 
Engliſh; and Catholics, all religions being tolerated; 
The inhabitants are computed at about a hundred 
thouſand, a number not inferior to which is faid to 
have periſtied by the various hardſhips ſuſtained in the 
building of this metropolis. The palace of Peterhoff; 
at which the preſent empreſs moſtly reſides, is a mag 
nificeat ſtructure. It ſtands on an eminence in the 


midſt of extenſive gardens, Which Jie along the ſhere 


of the gulph of Finland, and are waſhed by its Waters, 


It was begun by Peter I. but has received many ad- 


ditions and improvements from his fucteffors,” and is 
now become very large, In the front is a canat fome | 
hundred yards in length, that | joins the gulph, and 
whence three jets dias are ſupplied, which" do not, 
Rke thoſe of Verſailles, play only on great feſtivals, 


but conſtantly throughout the year. The apartments 


of the” palace are very n and unte Vin 
2 paintings. * 
Phe country round Perertburg is e _ | 
where the inhabitants could hardly ſubſiſt if they were 
not ſupplied with proviſions from Novogrod; Pleſkow, 
and Caſan; the laſt of which is diſtant about a thou- 
ſand miles from the capital. Innumerable' ledges, how- 
ever, are employed in the winter in carrying hither from 
thoſe fertile provinces all the neceflaries of life; and in 
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ſummer the produce is tranſported by veſſels, to which 
the multitude of rivers and canals almoſt every where | 
afford convenient accefs. 

About eleven or twelve miles below Peterſburg, 
lies the iſland of Retuſari, where the czar Peter ob- 
ferving a commodious harbour, built a town and 
fortreſs for its defence, to which he gave the name 
of Cronſlot or Crown- Caftle ; as both the town and 
iſland are now called, This he propoſed to make the 


nana for the royal navy before he was maſter of Revel 


and Riga. Here are ſtill his principal magazines of 
ATP ſtores, and the greateſt dock-yard in the empire. 
This iſland is about fifteen miles round, and 9 
to it, on the ſhore of the gulph of Finland, are 
ſeats of many of the nobility, which make a fine LY 
pearance; the land rifing gradually to the height of 
lixty or. ſeventy foot wal the wt fro an ce 'to'the 
capital. | $5179} # 3 
Moſcow, capital of dd id of that name, and 
lately of the whole empire, is ſituate in 39 degrees of 
eaſt longitude, and in 55 degrees 45 minutes of north 
latitude, on the river Moſcowa, five hundred miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Peterſburg.” It ſtands in à fine plain, 


and, is about ſix miles in length, and four in breadth. 


Some yeats ago this city ſuffered greatly by fire, 
to Which the numerous timber buildings render it 
extremely liable. The very ſtreets of the town are 
laid with ſquare beams of fir, inſtead of pavement ; 
and in place of walls, the houſes of the great men had 
timber encloſures, - Before the conflagrition there are 
faid to have been in this city upwards of a thouſand 
churches. | Here are ſtill ſeveral palaces; but not com- 
parable” to thoſe about Peterſburg, One however is 
remarkable for its thirty chapels, and its bunging 

gardens, The river Moſcowa running through "1 
ei in a winding courſe, and having feveral groves 
and gardens on its banks, affords a pleaſant proſpect; 
but the many vacant ſpaces where houſes once ſtood, 

prefentat the ſame time a ſtriking picture of the deſo- 
lie which the fires have oceaftoned. That which 
happened in the year 1752 deſtroyed thirteen thouſard 
houſes; which is not half the number that have been 
burner within the preſent age. Since thoſe calamities, 


Wogen houſes are permitted to be built only in the 


remote streets; an order having been iſfued' for re- 
building the reſt with brick and ſtone. As this city 
ſtands in the middle of European Ruſſia, in an health- 
ful air, and was formerly the capital of the empire, 
many uf the nobility who are not obliged to attend 
the court, reſide here; as well as the principal manu- 
facturers and merchants. For the ancient Ruſſian 
families look with contempt upon Peterfburg, as being 
a modern town, inhabited by a mixture of Nane or 
different nations, and of mean extraction. | 
Archangel, the capital of the province of Dwina, 
is ſituate in 40 degrees" 12 minutes of eaſt longitude, 
and in 64 degrees 30 minutes 'of north latitude, Te 
ſtands about four hundred miles north-eaſt of Peterf= 
durg, on the Upper Dwina, which diſcharges itſelf 
into the White Sea five or fix miles below the town. 
The trade of this place has greatly ſuffered ſince the 
building of Peterſburg, but it is ill a conſiderable 
| | town, 
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| great quantities are ſent to Riga. 


have ſeven” fathom water, 


Russi. ] 


town. Timber and naval ſtores being here in great 

plenty, and labour likewiſe being cheap, many of the 

Ruſſian ſhips of war are fitted out at this port. Great 

quantities of ' freſh meat, fiſn, and wild fowl, are 

ſent from this place to Peterſburg, with which in 

winter the ſledges will travel in two days. The in- 
habitants of Archangel have nn of " 2 axe as 
well as food of all ſorts. | oY 
N Riga, the capital of Livonia, is fituate in 24 4 0 
25 minutes of eaſt longitude, and 57 degrees of north 
latitude, not far from the mouth of the Lower Dwina, 
near four hundred miles ſouth- weſt of Peterſburg. 

Two miles below the town, at the mouth of the 
Dwina, ſtands Dunamunder fort, which commands 
the entrance of the river, Mr. Hanway, who was 
here in the middle of May, e that the weather | 
was then as hot as in Portugal. 

The Lower Dwina is ni frozen by 4 the th 
of November, and not open again till the middle of 
March. When the ice breaks, it floats to the ſea in 
maſſes of ſo vaſt a weight, as to bear down every thing 
before it; on which account there is no bridge over 
the river, but they paſs it on a raft or float of timber, 
Three hundred veſſels may lie conveniently, and take | 
in their lading, in nine foot water; but larger ſhips | 
take in their goods at a little diſtance, where they 
The merchandize at this 
port conſiſts 'of hemp, flax, maſts, and timber. Of 
Hemp they export annually about fix ' thouſand tuns, 
which is brought down the river: the flax comes 
from Lithuania, and the timber from the ſouth of 
TR great part of which is fit for maſts. '' 

The ftreets at Riga are very natrow, and the Houſes 
ſeldom built above two ftories high, with the roofs'very 
ſteep, to carry off the water at the melting of the ſlow. 

Dorpt is another city of Livonia, on the road from 
Riga to Narva, about fifteen miles ſouth of the e 
Piebus. It ſtands in a plain on the river Embeck, d 
on the ſide next Riga makes a very beautiful appearance.” 
The trade conſiſts chiefly in corn and 1 * which; 


Narva is a port-town, ſituate in 28 1 = mi- 


nutes eaſt longitude, and in 59 degrees of north lati- 
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Upper Dwina. 


Novogorod, the capital of the province of Great 
Novogrod, lies in 34 degrees of eaſt longitude, and in 
59 degrees of north latitude, on the river Wolcaff, 2 
little north of the lake IIlmen. It is the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, and contains near two hundred churches 
and monaſteries; and here is one of the beſt manu 
factories of Ruſſia leather. The province of + Novos 


| gorod being one of the moſt plentiful in Ruſſia, abound- 


ing in corn, flax, hemp, wax, honey, and all kinds 
of proviſions, | ſupplies” Peterſburg , with them by the 
river Wolcoff, and the lakes to the northwards 
| Pleſkow, capital of the duchy of the ſame name, lies 
in 28 degrees 45 minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 
57 degrees 34 minutes of north latitude, on the river 
Muldow, a hundred and thirty miles eaſt of Riga. 
It is a n populons city, _ as WG for 
trade. | Nun bas 
| . h of we province *. chat name, is 
ſituate in 41 degrees go minutes eaſt longitude, and 
in 59 degrees 10 minutes of north latitude, on a cog- 
nominal river, which A little below falls into the 
This city, which is alſo very popus 
lous, lies on both ſides of the river, extending four 
miles along its banks, and contains about eighty 
churches; one half of which are built of tone, with 
. 3 i e the reſt are of 
wood. 5 5 6503 29 
Tweer, the capita of * TOY I why" ſame 
name, is ſituated on a cognominal” river a hundred 
miles north of Moſcow. This river has not generally 
two foot depth of water, but on the melting of the 


ſnow in April and May, it riſes to eleven foot; at 


which time large flat - bottomed. veſſels uſually paſs to 
and from Aſtracan, when great numbers of merchants 
reſort hither, who trade with the towns on the banks 


of the Wolga. The merchandize conſiſts — 


5 meal, grocery, rock-ſalt, cavear, and fiſſl. 
Smolenſko, capital of the province of the ſame 


er Nieper, about two hundred 
miles weſt of: Moſcow. This province was - anci- 
ently: reckoned à part of Poland, but being taken 
by the Ruffians, -1 was: confirmed tb that EP by 


treaty, in 1686. 195 7 Ain, 4 82 | TELLE 
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tude, It ſtands on a river of the ſame name, about a | Caſan is n in 53 degrees 23 minutes wh eaſt 
hundred miles ſouth-weſt of Peterſburg. It trades longitude; and i in $55 degrees 38 minutes of north lati- 
chiefly in flax and timber. Of the former they export | tude; at the*-eonfluence of the rivers Wolga and 
| ubout four thouſand tons to England and other eoun- Caſan, about three hundred and fifty miles eaſt of 
tries. The Dutch purchaſe moſt patt of their timber, Moſcow. This was once the metfopolis of a power- | 
And the Britiſh ſome of the largeſt. They import of ful kingdom, to which Ruſſia was tributary, and is 
tobacco about fifteen thouſand pound weight; and of ſill the capital of the province! of its name, The g 
falt above a hundred tons. There not being here a | caravans of this city trade as far as China by land, 
depth of water for ſhips above à hundred and fifty whence” they bring tea, gold-duſt, and rich © filks. 
tons, . 8 are ie to. bt in an ey |" They alſo trade with Perfia'by water; down the Wolga 
read. 1 e fand the Caſpian Bea, and have à conſſderable trade with 
Kevel' is Pie FY 25 ee 7 minutes of eaſt 1 Peterſburg, The timber uſed for the Ruſfſian navy is 
Pet and in 50 degrees 23 minutes of north lati- | cut in this province; the conveyance of which to 
tude; at the entrance of the gulph of eee eee e water, uſually takes up two ſumtpers. 
hondred and forty miles north of Riga, and a hundred Next to Moſcow and Peterſpurg, this is the greateſt 
% "i ten weſt of Narva. One part of the town ſtands | magazine in Ruflia for all Kinds of metchandize,” "Phe 
on the fide of a hill, and the ether in a fine plain. inhabitants bad formerly a conſiderable trade to Bo- 
te has at preſent no great trade, but the cathedral and | chara, Khieva, and other parts of Uſbec Partary z but 
ö ks the houſes of the nobility” are elegant 9 10 1 | this commerce has been diſuſed ſome times on account of 
I No. 20. | : . N an | 5 
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tha depredatiens committed on the caravans by the 
ttides of . 8 8840 whos =P were obliged 
to paſs. 

On beth A. river EDN i an 3 
2 ts the Palus Mzotis, is the country of the Don 
Coſſacka, the chief town of which is Adar, ſituate on 
the river Donets; about two hundred miles ſouth of 
Woroneta. There are ſew towns in this country, 


m occaſionally as the neceſſities of their cattle 
require. wc 

- The Old Collacks live-in ws U harder nad 55 
mouth of the river Nieper, or Boriſthenes. Their 
chief town is Kiof or Kiow, ſeated. on the Nieper, in 
32 degrees of eaſt longitude, and in 31 : degrees of 
north latitude. It ſtands in the moſt agreeable.climate 
and fruitful ſoil in Ruffa, which has indute de 


| court of Peterſburg to reſidt Mere ſymetimes, - though 


it lies TW t five hundred , of Wot: 
COW. * (3. $2248 31 44 51,15, 

" Beſides the cities hat have his mentioned, K 
are many other conſiderahle towns in this extenſive 
empire, vin. Roſtof, Petiſlaw, Suſdal,; W olodimir, 
Froitza, Columnia, Wyburg, Patna, Stiria, Belo- 
ſeto, &c. But in Samoieda, and ſume other of the 


northern provinces, we: hardly meet with any t owns, 


or even inhabitants, except the Laplanders, w live 
great part of the year in caves under the ow. 4.5 


wood, that perkape de a twentieth part of it bas yet 


been cultivated, It is e#tremely well ein 


large navigable riversz and if chem were à communi- 


cation between them, which might-eaſily-be effected, | 


this country would be admirably; adapted for internal 
commerce, The Duieper and the Don, or Tanais, 
are navigable between two and three hundred leagues ; 

the Wolga about twice that extentythe Dina ew 


hundred leagues; and the Irtiſh and Oby alſo- pear 


twice as much. Peter the Great forme the vaſt projet: 
of making a communication by Watz from/Pecerſburg* 


che Coffacks living in flight huts or tents, which they 


4 
_ $0 much of this extenſive empire is; covered with 


M O D EI RN 


[Euxorx. 


ſnow is melted; and the harveſt for both is in Auguſt. 
The ſnow has no ſooner diſappeared than warm weather 
ſucceeds in the ſouthern provinces, when tulips, lilies, 
-roſes,, and a great variety of fine flowers and berbs, 
ſpring up without culture; and the beſt aſparagus 
grows fo thick. that, it may be mowed. The graſs 
in the ,meadows is as high as a horſe's) belly; and 
all kinds of fruit abound, without the aſſiſtance of the 
gardener. Notwichſtanding the natural luxuriance of 
'thoſe provinces, they are ſo much infeſted by the de- 
predations of the Sous. nn. that they are very 
thinly inhabited. | | 

In the ua ons of the empire there is plapiy 
of oak, elm, and other good timber, but towards the 
north ſcarce any other trees than fir or birch. Euro- 
pean Ruſſia affords, no vineyards, but produces the 
fame kinds of fruit-trees.,,as,the climate of Britain, 
'Fhey have alſo the ſame kinds of cattle, and in fome 
places, camels and buffaloes. Their horſes are not 
ſo large as in Germany, but very hardy, and able to 
endure great fatigue, They have no hounds z nor, if 
they had any, is the country. proper for hunting by 
che ſcent in the winter, on account of the ſnow. 
With reſpect to wild beaſts, Ruſſia abounds in wolves, 
bears, foxes, elks, and rein- deer. In ſome of the 
defarts there are wild horſes and wild ſheep. Here 
a8 alſo. martins,. ſables, ermins, and white hates. 
Some bears are likewiſe of this colour, and ſome of the 
foxes blacks, but more of them are white, though the 
latter aſſume: the common brown colour as the ſummer 
adyances. The wild beaſts here are ſaid not to be ſo 
wiſchie vous as in other countries. It is not unuſual 
for many Ruſſians to make their fortunes by bees, which 
are here in remarkable plenty, The method is to cut 
dog a great number of trees in the foreſts, which 
they after wards hore hollow, and ſtop up the apertures, 
et nothing larger than a bee can find admittance; 
Here the: bees. enter, and make their combs, which 
become the property of thoſe, who have beſtowed their 
labour towards the obtaining of this produce. 


to the Caſpian Sea; and it is faid that the; preſent | - Few ſerpents or ſcorpions, are found, in Ruſſia, but 


empreſs: ĩs about to carry. it-into.executioh, /! -+ 4] 

The territories which compoſe the Ruſſian empire; 
from Finland to the borders of China, have been 
united at different times. The Brſt jnhabitants of this 


2 ſummer it abounds; with inſects, particularly flies 
and gnats, which are exceeding troubleſome. The 
river and lakes abound with excellent fiſh; and both 
tame and wild fowls are in great. plenty. Many of 


country were Scythians, Sclavonians, Celts, and Hunz, the birds Which vißkt us annually, are natives of the 


to whom may be added ne n 
e mos n 0-265; ll „Woh 
4. 5 4 a 24 1 54 2 2467 *7 QI ol A b . 
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religion -nobiliiy— = conflitution 
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HE 2 „ich which Ruka is tare * 


nia the winter, : fertilizes the ground in ſo great 
2 degree, that it yields large erops without the trouble 


and expence of manure. The ſeed · time for rye, in 


| for wheat or other grain, in April, of May alter the 


H AN 


© -/ 


the reign of, Peter the Great, Who cauſed ſome 


northern provinces of Ruſſia; and in thoſe during 
winter, the partridges become white, Here are great 
varieties of hawks and birds, of prey; but few 
e, birds were ever ſeen about Peterſburg befoxe 


| thouſands of them to be purchaſed in, the ſouthern 
-provinces, and let fly in the latitude. of the capital; 
ſinee which time it is ſaid they have greatly multiplied, 
| notwithſtanding: the ſeverity. of the climate. The 
| country likewiſe abounds in mines of Sperr Megs 
and iron, eſpecially in Siberia. my 

 Amidft ſo great a variety of e as are deat 
in this extenſive dominion, the perſons, of the natives | 
| differ much from each other in the oppoſite extremities 


the middle of Ruflia, is before the winter begins, but of the empire, The Laplanders. and Samoieds, in the 


north, are of low ſtature, with flat faces, ſmall eyes, 
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_ ouſly; and it is the general cuſtom to plunge into | 


Russ iA. ] 


and a tawny hue; while the natives in the ſouthern 
| provinces are of'a moderate ſtature, endowed not only 
with agreeable FOTO. but with . ann Wely. . 
een A 1h 

The uſual drefs of the cömhsh Woe: both men 
and women, is a long coat made of ſheep-ſkins, with 
the wool inwards, and tied about the loihs with a Caſh, | 
Theit feet and legs they ſwaddle up in coarfe ctoth; 
and they wear caps lined with furs, which come ſo far 
down -as to cover the neck, They alſo wear dbabte 
| gloves, one pair of woollen and another of leather, 
which have no diviſions for the fingers, büt only a 
place for the thumb. The drefs of the people of con- 
dition, except à great coat lined with für, is accords 
ing to the mode of the weſtern countries of Eurbp&! 
ſince the time of Peter the Great, who introduced this 
alteration, and alſo prohibited his ſubjects from Weste 


ing long beards, which had formerly been the genere to keep it in a right direction, and it deſcends with 


practice. With reſpe& to the Lapfanders ind $atfibieds, 
they clothe themſelves ' with ſkins” and furs from bee 
to foot, and uſually ſew two ain with Ld 
furs on each ſide. + 
Till the acceffion of the czar Peter, the Au 
were chiefly diſtinguiſhed for indolence and drunken- 
neſs. An ambaſſador was obliged to ſwallow à pint 
of their country ſpirits drawn from the rye, before 
he was allowed to addreſs the emperor ; and merchants 
expected the ſame from foreigners before they would | 
enter upon buſineſs: Since that period, however, the 
national character has undergone à Ebfifiderable altera⸗ 
tion, Arts and manufactures have been introduced 
amongſt them; and the habits which were the con- 
eomitants of ſloth and ignorance, "have gradually yielded 
to the - progreſs of civilization" and induſtry ; though | 
intemperanee in drinking may yet be conſidered 46 a | 
prevalent vice among the people. The exceſſive abiſe | 
of intoxicating liquors, which prevailed ſo muel in 
Ruſſia” before the beginning of the preſent century, 
rendered the natives not only averſe to every uſeful | 
occupation, but almoſt totally unſuſceptible of focial 
amuſement. They are, however, for the moſt Part | 
hardy, and patient of labour in a great degree. 

Animal food of all kinds is here in great plenty; 
beſides which the people make great uſe 'of niel6ns, 
cucurbers; onions; and garlick, and they pickle valt 
quantities of PRONE" to _w—_ * in time * their 
Jong faſts. ria 

The practice bf: batbiig fs ſo Sai in att | 
that accommiditions for this purpoſe are eſtabliſhed 
in every town of any note. Among the pedple of 
inferior condition, both ſexes uſe them promiſcu- 


the cold bath” kme after > e vue of the | 
warm. 
Among the winter ende in Ruſſia, * which 
ſeems” to be peculiar to the nation, is that of liding 
down' à bill. They make a track on the fide of 4 


” 1 
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Verſifig them, two or four perſons. uſually fit 0 id a little 


all ages 46d tanks Tefdre ih gfeat | numbers bor th 
of ſliding. The yn hoe. Elizabeth, who | was 
much addicted to this diverſion, had 4 theatre erected 
for the purpoſe, ' It confifted of five” mounts of u un= 
equal height. The firſt and higheſt ie is thirty foot of 
perpendicular Altitude. The momentum ac uired in 
deſcending this, carries a perlon oyer the econd, which 
is about five or fix foot lower, and ſo to che la 
when the flider is conveyed by a gentle deſcent, 11. 
nearly the ſame Velocity, « over a piece of water into? A 
Itttle iland. Thoſe Ni des, which are about a furloi 
and à half in length, are made of wood, that they 
may be ulell in ſummet as well as in winter. In uh 


1 


carriage, and one ſtands behind; 3 for, accor ing to the 
weight, the Velocity of the motion is proportionabl 
eiter, Th carriage runs on caftors, and in I 


profigious rabidity. At the bottom is a machine 


With the "oily in them, 
Ls The method of travelling here in ledges during 
froſty weather 10 ve very expeditious, When the We 
makes an excurſion 1 in this way from Peterſburg to 
Moteolr, which is diftant about four hundred and 
ninety miles, ſhe uſually performs the journey in the 
ſpace of three days” ahd three nights, Her voiture on 
thoſe” occaſions. is a machine which contains a bed, 
table, and./dther conveniences; where four perſons 
may lodge, and be furniſhed with all neceſſary accom- 
moditions. This machine is "ſet on a ledge, drawn 
by twenty-four” poſt horſes, which are relieved at 
regular ſtages; and to illuminate the road; great piles 
of wood are placed at certain diſtances, to be ſet on 
fire, if ſhe happens to paſs in the night 
When Peter the Great aſcended the throne, the 
Whole eval of the Ruffan | empire did not amount 
to fix will: ons of roubles ; but before the death of that 
| prince, the publie revenues, including the tribute 
"the Tartars which e paid i in money, independently 
of all thoſe! taxes that were levied in kind were in 
creaſed to eat fifteen | millions of roubles. Tn, the 
year 1757 aftef the preſent em refs had annexed the 
church lande to the domains of ' the crown, the public 
revenues "amounted to ewenty-fve millions of roubles; 
and in 17%, after ſome additional taxes had been 


"| impoſed, they amounted to full 2 8 millions, 


clear of all incumbrances, * AP 
This rapid increaſe of the revenue was owing not 
to any improvements made in the agriculture or manu- 


balance of trade in favour of Ruſfia, Has brought | a 
confi derable ſum of money to circulate in the empire, 
| Which enables the inhabitants to pay a great tax upon 


Narva, and 


ſteep hill, down which they deſcend with aſtoniſhing 
velocity, in à machine reſembling 'a butcher's tray. 
The Ruſſians are ſo fond of this diverſion, that at 


Peterſhurg; having no hills, they raiſe artificial mounts | 


en the ice on the r river Nieva, whither the people of 


| The cuſtom-houſes of Peterſburg, Riga, 
Revel, produce an immenſe revenue. 
paſt it amounted to above eight millions of roubles; 


: 


been worked by the crown to a 7 mY ad- 


vantagh, 


A n- 


e fake 


Worked by horſes, for drawing the —_ back again, 


fackures of the empire, but to the gaining fo many | 
| ports for foreign trade in the Baltic Sea, A great 


alt kinds of foreign merchandize that is imported. | 
Some years 


{and the mines of gold and filver in Siberia have | 


8 


wm 
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A conſiderable part of the revenue of the empire deſpotiſm of the government, which is particularly 
ariſes from a capitation-tax, with the monopoly of ſalt, | oppreſſive. to the peaſants, who beſides being loaded | 
thubard, and pot-aſh; ſo that, the whole included, with a heavy capitation - tax, are obliged to furniſh 
the imperial treaſury is more chan fulficient to anſwer recruits for the army and navy; and are alſo, under 
all the public charges « of the ate. 1 FS 8 6 the ſanction of the legiſlature, moſt ir treated 

In the beginning of the reign of Peter the Firſt, the the proprietors of the fiefs, 
maritime force of Ruſſia conſiſted only of a few ro -- | Notwithſtanding thoſe. diſadvantages, the * of 
gllics, but at preſent the empreſs has at leaſt ſixty Runa, both interior and foreign, is now become very 

ips of the line, and between thirty and forty frigates. conſiderable, though its aggrandizement be greatly 

eſides thoſe, there are about a hundred and fifty row- counteracted by the flavery of the people, and 
gallies, which are uſeful in many parts of the Baltic, | ſome. injudicious regulations. Exchange, which is 
where it would be dangerous for any lar ge ſhips, to | the means of tranſporting money from one country 
enter. "Theſe gallies generally carry 1 pieces of | to another, and without which the beſt eſtabliſhed 
cannon, and from fifty to a hundred mens who attack lc commerce cannot be ſupported, is prohibited by the 
with ſmall arms. The Ruflians haye likewiſe A nayal | laws of Ruſlia, , under very ſevere penalties, and no 
force in the Black and Caſpian ſeas, Which is com- f perſon can quit the empire without a paſſport. Ruſſia, 
poſed of a number of ſmall 1 oops ve Wars however, being able to furniſh iron, hemp, flax, with 
and row-gallies, | Ws! A moſt of the materials for ſhip-building, and almoſt all 
The regular troops at preſent in the i of the natural productions of the North, will continue 
Rufnia, excluſive of the Coſſacks and Tartars, are ſull to haye. ſome balance of trade i in her favour with the 
| three hundred and fifty thouſand men. 80 great, maritime powers, particularly England and Holland. 
: however, is the extent of their territories, and eh The ſtaple manufactures of the country are linen 
the number of fortreſſes which they, 1 have to ſupport and, leather, to whieh may be added hard-ware, which 
from Peterſburg to the borders of China, 1 that, it is has of late been greatly cultivated. They alſo caſt 
with difficulty they can bring into the * a * great ups, mortars, bombs, and e and ma. 
and fifty thouſand men. 5 — vaſt quantities: of ſmall am. 
The common Ruſſian folgiers, in a e of "The: coins of Ruſſia are, the dar * * 
Iuperſtition, are taught e. to deſpiſe life, and are there - at four Hhillings | and ſix pence, and the half and 
fore extremely bold in an engagement z b but cheir in- quarter, rouble,. with the coſſeck or penny. The 
trepidity 1 1s rendered in a great meaſure inet aue charvonitz, uſually called a ducat by foreigners, is a 
through the ignorance. of the commanding officers, geld coin. - n value of . "ROE hs ix 
who are for the moſt part men of very little experience Pence. 
in their profeſſion. . Thoſe are Minerally choſen, not The religion of pl Ruſians | is that of. * Greek 
by their merit, but in PD th of their family 53 They had a patriarch at Moſcow, until 
connections, out of the officers of the Ruffian guards, | Peter „lid him aſide, and ſeizing on the lands and 
a body of troops which at preſent 2 amounts to about | | revenues of the patriarchate, declared himſelf apoſtolical 
ten thouſand men, over whom their influence is ſo head of the empire. They ſtill hqwever have five 
great; as to render them formidable even to * dove: | metropolitan diſtricts, fourteen archbiſhopricks, and ſix 
reign. a bicopricks, all well endowed. The ſecular prieſts have 
There i is 2 creat number of beriet eie in the neither glebe nor tithes, but depend upon the perqui- 
Ruflian empire, many of which 3 are very. ſtrong, pare | ſites which. ariſe from their office, we! ſeldom preach 
ticularly thoſe in the provinces conquered from the but in Lent. - They deny the pope's ſupremacy, and 
Swedes by Peter the Firſt. They have a chain of abhor the worſhip of images 3 but have in their 
forts paſſing through Siberia and Great Tartiry, as churches many pictures of ſaints, to which as media 
far as the frontiers of China. There are alſo many tors they often addreſs their prayers. They have four 
ſtrong fortrefles i in the kingdoms of Caſan and Aſlracan, Lents, which take up near half the year, and they 
as well as in the Ukraine, and upon the frontiers of obſerve their faſts with great ſtrictneſs. There are 
the Turkiſh dominions, many monaſteries and nunneries, but by a regulation 
The Ruſſian dominions are at preſent nearly as ex- of peter I. no woman is permitted to take the vow, 
tenſive as all the other European ſtates ; Jet, according until the be fifty years of age, nor admitted till then 
E to 2 juſt calculation, they do not contain, much above into a eloyſter. The prieſts are allowed to marry, 
| | eighteen millions of, people, there being very extenſive but not the biſhops. The doctrine of tranſub- 
tracts of land, even in the moſt fertile and populous ſtantiation prevails . in the Greek church; and they 
| provinces, which | remain uncultivated and full of | believe that the Holy Ghoſt | does not hs from 
| Woods. In the kingdoms of Caſan and Aſtracan the Son. 
| 
ö 


| there are whole provinces that have only inhabitants The ancient nobility of Ruſſia were © fled 3 * 

ſufficient to, conduct the cattle and the ſheep. to their knazey, boyars and vaivods. The firſt were dukes, 
BE paſture ; —_ the Ukraine alone might ſupport two | or ſovereign princes, on the ſubjection of whom the 
2 millions of inhabitants by the produce of agriculture, duke of Ruſſia diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the title of 
more than at preſent ate able to ſubſiſt in the country.] Great Duke. The boyars were the nobility of the 
Ti his unproſperous ſtate of the empire * owing | to the ſeveral duchies, and the vaivods were e of 
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the younger enjoying the ſame title As their Ader 


——ᷣ— 


— 


| Juriſdiction, 


children in view, and conſequently that they ought 


their huſbands. 
be power which the proprietors of fefs PEA 
_ uſurped over their flaves is almoſt abſolute. - F ormerly 
a maſter might have killed his lave without any re- 
ſerve; but this practice is now prohibited, "though | 
the maſter may yet, with impunity, beat him in ſo 
- terrible a manner that he ſhall die of the bruiſes 0 
- wounds. 


'# here more perceptible; and the fine arts as well as 
the patronage of the empreſs. 


tion to thoſe ſalutary regulations which concern the 


| gular phyſician or ſenior ſurgeon, whether the caſe 
de internal, or purely chirurgical; nor dare à ſur- 


| fible to be got. 


treated unſucceſsfully where this precaution has been 
neglected, the ſurgeon would not eſcape ' puniſh» | 
ment. The ſame obligation of calling aſſiſtance, when 
it can be procured, extends to che body of phyſicians, 


At every eminent On 5 " a good en | 
No. 20. 


| Provinces. 
Preſent ſeldom conferred on any ſubject; having given 
place to the more modern titles of princes, counts, 


Moſcow, Kiow, Chernikow, and Harkow; with two 


Russ 1A.) 


The honours of knez or boyars are at 


and margraves, as in Germany. The eftates of thoſe 
proprietors are divided equally among their ſons, | 


brother, 

Every maſter may puniſh his ſervant with the batogs | 
or knoute, in the infliting which puniſhment the 
offender is ſtretched on the ground naked, and beaten 
with ſticks by two fellows till he is almoſt ready to 
expire, Even officers of rank in the ſtate are ſome- 
times thus puniſhed by their ſuperiors. 

The parental authority is greater in this empire than 
in any other part of Europe, A father has an-ablgs 
Jute power over his children; and neither age nor- ſex 
can exempt a ſon or daughter from obedience to his þ 
This right they found upon'the principle 
that parents have nothing but the happineſs of theit 


—— ee. 


not to be accountable to 1 perſon; Weir condu 
towards them. wk 

The right of huſbands. over their wives is hve: alſo 
unlimited, The huſband is the proprietor of his 
wife, and conſiders her as part of his goods, which he 
may diſpoſe of as he pleaſes. In the northern and 
eaſtern parts of the empire, the wives of the Wy 
people reckon it a ſingular n to CY n by. 


:; 


9 4 4s 4 4 7 


The ordinary charge of > is very v modern 
in Ruſſia, but the judges are extremely corrupt, an 
the lawyers in general remarkably TR_—_ in their 
profeſſion, | 

There are in Ruſſia four ee es VIZ, thoſe of 


academies, one at Moſcow, and the other at Peterſ- 
burg. Every day the progreſs of learning becomes 


the ſciences begin to be ſucceſsfully eee under 
The government of Ruſſia pays W atten- 


health of the people. Every ſurgeon is obliged in 
difficult caſes to call for the advice of ſome re- 


geon perform any operation without previouſly hav- 
ing had the advice or concurrence of ſuch, if poſ- 
If the patient ſhould die, or be 


GENERAL TRAVEL L E R. 


{| 


| | former. of whom was married to the duke of Hol- 


"2B - 
appointed, with a ſufficient ſalary, to attend daily two 
hours, forenoon and afternoon, to give advice to the 

poor ; and if ſuch are not able to pay for the medicines, 
they are furniſhed by the apothecary at the expence of 
the empreſs. If any perſon, not having a licence 
from the medicine chancery, ſhould preſume to diſpenſe 
medicines to patients, the' penalty is no lefs than to 
ſuffer the knute, to be ſent to the gallies during 
pleaſure, and to have all his effects confiſcated, one 
half to the r * the other to the in- 
far | | 


1 The iron of Ruſſia is that of an abſolute 


2 Sovernment, and the crown hereditary; but inſtances 


have frequently occurred in which the ſenate and 
great lobds bave determined the right of ſucceſſion 
even to the prejudice of proximity of blood, 

The empire of Ruſſia formerly conſiſted of a multi- 
tude of petty! fovercigns, uſually tiled dukes, till after 
the beginning of the ſeyenteenth century, when the 
various provinces were reduced under the ſubjed ĩon of 
| one ſovereign, who afſumed the name of the Great 
Duke, and was fometimes called Czar or Czar. 
| Michael,” the frſt ſovereign of the whole empire, was 
| ſucceeded! by- his: ſon Alexis Michaelowitz, in the 
year 1645, after whoſe death bis ſon Theodore Alexo- 
witz aſcenged the throne, who dying without iſſue, 
in 1682, appointed John his brother by the ſame 
mother, and Peter his half brother, to reign jointly, 
as they did till the year 1696, when czar John died, 
leaving three daughters, viz. the princeſs Anne, mar- 
rie to the duke of Courland, Catherine, married to 
the duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin, and Proſcovia, 
Who died unmarriel. 

Car Peter, who was the ſon of Alexis Michaelo- 
witz, by his ſecond wife, married the princeſs Ot- 
tokeſa Federowna, a ſubject | of Ruſſia, by whom 
he had iſſue the czarowitz Alexis, born in 16903 
but Was divorced from ber in 1692. The czaro- 
witz married Chaflatta Chriſtina Sophia, daughter 
of Lewis Adolphus, duke of Brunſwick- Wolfem- 
buttle, and died in priſon in 1721, while under 
ſentence of death for a conſpiracy againſt his father 
Peter the Great. The latter next married the lady 


Catherina Alexowna, in 1711, with whom he had 


cohabited ſome time before, and had iſſue by her 
the princeſs Anne, and the princeſs Elizabeth, the 


ſtein, On the death of Peter the Great in 1724, 
the czarina Catherine aſcended the throne, and dying 
in 1727, appointed for her ſucceſſor prince Peter, ſon 
of the late czarowitz, and grandſon of Peter the 
Great; but this prince dying ſoon after, the crown 
devolved on the princeſs Anne, ducheſs  dowager of 
Courland, On the demiſe of this empreſs in 1740, 
ſhe was ſucceeded by prince John, an infant ſix months 
old, ſon of the duke of Brunſwick-Wolfembuttle, 
and of Anne his wife, daughter of the duke of Meck- 
lenburg, and of the princeſs Catherine, eldeſt daughter 
of late czar John. But by a ſudden revolution next 
year, the princeſs Elizabeth, ſecond daughter of Peter 
the = 0 el pets to the throne, nu 


00 adopted 
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adopted for her heir the duke of Holſtein, who was 
deſcended from her eldeſt ſiſter; cauſing him after- 
wards to be ſtiled grand duke of Ruſſia. He married 
the princeſs, Catherine Alexowna, daughter of the 
prince of Anhalt Zerbſt who on the death of her 
huſband in 1764, ſucceeded to the throne, and is at 
preſent EVE of Ruſlia, 


: 
1 


> + 4 
: FATE FSR.) 


"PHE kingdom of Sweden is "bounded on the 
north by Norwegian Lapland, on the eaſt by 


the "territories of Ruſſſa, on the ſouth by the Baltic 
"Hand in the mouth of the river Tornea, in 24 degrees 


Sea, and on the weſt by Norway; being ſituated 
between 10 and 30 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
between 56 and 69 degrees of north latitude, extend - 
ing upwards of eight hundred miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and in breadth five hundred. This 
country has a very rugged ſurface, incumbered with 


© barren rocks and mountains; nor is it leſs diverſified. 


dy dreary foreſts, extenſiue marſhes, and great lakes. 
Of the latter the principal are the Meller, the Wener, 
and the Weter, on the ſouth-weſt, with thoſe of 
Cajania and Jende in Finland. The chief hills are 
the Doftine, which ſeparate the kingdom from Nor- 
way. Here are numerous torrents which fall precipi- 
tately from the mountains, but not many navigable 


rivers. The moſt conſiderable are thoſe of Torne, 


Kimi, Lula, and Uma in Swediſh Lapland, which 


_  » diſcharge themſelves into the north part of the Bothnic 
Gulf; that of Dalicarlia, which riſing in the Dofrine 
hills, runs from weſt to caſt, and falls likewiſe into 


the Gulf of Bothnia 3; and that of Kymen in Finland, 
which runs from the lake of Jende ſouthward, and 
falls into the Gulf of Finland. The air is almoſt | 

conſtantly clear and bealthful, but in winter exteſſive 


cold. This ſeaſon is uſually followed by four month? 
during which the heat of the climate is equally intenſe. 


- In no place is the conſtitution of the atmoſphere tem- 

perate, and in many the ground is covered with ſnow 
during the greater part of the year. The extreme 
length of the days about Midſummer renders the flies 
ſo numerous; that they will ſometimes cover 2. diſh N 


meat in the time of a meal. In winter, though the |. 


ſun is not more than four or ye hours above the 


„ bn KN 


(EvRoex, 


So late as the beginning of the preſent century? 
the empire of Ruſſia continued to be involved in a 
ſtate of barbariſm, till by the extraordinary genius, 


has juſtly obtained the name of Great, it has already 


Lula-Lapmark, Pithia-Lapmark, with Eaſt and Weſt 
Bothnia. The chief town of this diviſion is Torne, 
ſituate at the bottom of the Bothnic Gulf, on an 


of eaſt longitude, and in 65 degrees 51: minutes of 
north latitude, about four hundred miles north of 
Stockbolm,, * In this part of the country are ſeveral 
copper and iron minès, the working of which affords 
employment to a great number of people; but the banks 
of the river Tornea, for a hundred miles northward 
of the town, are moſtly inbabited by fiſhermen; who 
traffic with their ſouthern | neighbours, exchanging 
ſalted and dried. fiſh, furs, and ſkins, for cloathing 
and proviſions, as the ſoil of Lapland produces hardly 
any corn or vegetables. Inſtead of bread the natives 
generally grind the inner bark of a fir tree, which, 
being made into a paſte and baked, they eat with the 
fleſh, of their rein · deer, or fiſh dried upon the rocks. 
Sweden Proper lies in the middle of the kingdom, 
and is divided into ten provinces, 
Sudermania, Weſtmania, Nericia, Geſtricia, Helſin- 
gia, Dalicarlia, Medelpedia, Jemptia, and Anger- 
mania. 
polis of the kingdom, ſituate in 19 degrees 30 minutes 
of eaſt longitude, and in 60 degrees of north latitude. 


which is-propetly called the city not. being more”than 
a mile and a half in cireumference, but the ſuburbs 


and in indefatigable exertion of the czar Peter, who | 


made ſuch progreſs in civilization, as bids fair to 
rival the moſt poliſhed nations in Europe. 


viz. Uplandia, 
The chief town is Stockholm, the metro-— 


It ſtands on ſeven ſmall iſlands or rocks, that part 


| 


extending, on the main land to a conſiderable diſtance 


north and: ſouth, 


| and handſome, In the midſt of the capital ſands the 


royal palace, a ſquare building, on a ſteep hill, which 
commands an exteniive proſpect of the neighbouring 
unt. Here are nine churches, the chief of which 


Almoſt all the ſtreets are ſteep and 
inconvenient for carriages, but the houſes are lofty 


„ art. ag 3 * 


horizon, the inhabitants have ſo long a twilight, and is that of St. Nicholas, Tupported. by.marble pillars. 
The, roof is covered with copper, as are moſt other 


d much of the moon, that they travel almoſt as well | 


* i in the night as the day, the whiteneſs of the ſnow 
5 contributing much to the light; and ſometimes the 


1 „Abe Borealis, which is here very frequent, ſhines 


with far greater luſtre than in the ſouthern. climates, | 


- Thoſe phenomena are viſible chiefly in the beginning 
of the year, and about the new and full moon. 
- | $wedenis uſually diſtinguiſhed into ſix great diviſions, 
vin. Lapland, Sweden Proper, Gothland, Finland, | 
- th German dominions, and the Swediſh. iſlands. 
Lapland lies in the north part of the kingdom, an 

is ſubdivided into Tornea, Lapmark, waar: 


| 


that it has never been fortified. 80 The harbour, where 


it is enteredz is ſpacious and ſecure; but the paſſage 
being extremely difficult, on account not only of the 


number of iſlands, but the variety of the winds neceſ- 


ſary for the te Fs and the deficiency of tides, 
the ſtation of the royal. navy is at Carleſeroon. . 
houſes in the city of Stockholm are built of brick or 
ſtone, but many of theſe in, the, ſuburbs. are of 


timber, | £34 


del the conſiderable. edifices in this city. Stockholm 
is naturally ſo well defended. by its inſular ſituation, | 
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\, SWEDEN. ] 


: longitude, and in 59 degrees 53 minutes of north 

latitude, in the middle of a ſpacious plain upon) the 

river Sala, about forty miles north of Stockholm. 

This city was anciently the reſidence of the kings 

- of Sweden, and is _ — 1 the 9 
metropolis. 

The houſes are moſtly of wood, nor is there one 

public or private edifice of ſtone, Here is an univer- 

| ſity containing about fifteen hundred ſtudents, who 

in general are miſerably accommodated in wretched 


GENERAL TRAVELLER. 


-- Upſal-is ſituate in 12 degrees 15 minutes of eaſt 


243 
themſelves annually from Poland, till they become 
more animated with the ſpirit of gficuſture than they 
have hitherto bee. 

The cattle here are not large, but hardy, and the 
leres will endure great labour. The Peu are 
peculiar to Lapland, and will not live in a warmer 
climate. Such as are moſt wild run towards the north 
as the ſun approaches them every year. Theſe animals 
reſemble the other ſpecies of deer in ſhape and colour, 
but have a flatter foot, and are ſtronger built, ſerving 
the inhabitants for draught and carriage, as well 


hovels amidſt dirt and penury. The adjacent country, | as food. The twigs and barks of trees are the ſub- 


and indeed almoſt the whole province, is chiefly a 

horrid deſert, covered with huge ſtones, or impenetrable 
woods, incapable of cultivation, and deſtitute of in- 
: habitants, The quantity of land employed in' tillage 


ſiſtence in which they chiefly delight, but when 
thoſe cannot be procured, they will dig a yard 


deep through wr ſnow to come at Us wols and 
v 18. 5 10 - 


| 


will hardly bear the proportion of one to twenty.“ The Swedes are in general a well- made, fixong and 


- Thoſe barren waſtes, however, are enriched” with in- 
exhauſtible mines of copper, iron, and ſilver. 
Nykopping, the capital of Sudermania, is . 
on a bay of the Baltic ſea, about fifty miles ſouth-weſt 
of Stockholm; and Hedmora, capital of Dalicarlia, 
lies ſixty miles north+welſt. of Upſal, . 
Gothland is the moſt ſoutherly of the grand diviſions 
of Sweden, and. contains the following ſubdiviſions, 
' viz, Eaſt-Gothland, Weſt-Gothland, and South- 
Gothland; each of which is again diſtinguiſhed into 


different provinces. Eaſt-Gothland comprehends Eaſt ? 


| Gothland Proper and Smalland; Weſt-Gothland is 
divided into Weſt- Gothland Proper, Wermeland, and 
Dalia; and South-Gothland includes Schonen, Blekin, 
and FHalland. The capital of all the Gothlands is 
Gottenburg, a port - town, ſituate in 12 degrees 1 5 
minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 57 degrees 45 minutes 
of north latitude. It lies on the coaſt of the Schag- 
. gerac Sea without the Sound, and is the moſt commo- 
dious for trade of any town in Sweden, Lindkopping, 
the capital of - Eaſt-Gothland, ſtands on the river 
Motala, a hundred and twenty miles eaſt of Gotten- 
burg. Carel ſeroon, which is the ſtation of the Swediſh 
navy, is ſituate on the coaſt of the Baltic, in 15 degrees 
5 minutes of eaſt longitude, and 5b degrees 15 minutes 
of north latitude. Lund, or Lunden, the capital of | 
Schonen, lies about thirty miles eaſt of Copenhagen; 
beſides which the province contains the two port-towns 
of Malmac and Helſingburg, the former oppoſite to 
the iſle of Zealand, and the latter to Helſinora. 
Helmſtadt, capital of the province of Halland, is an- 
- other port - town near the entrance of the 2 ninety 
miles ſouth of Gottenburg, . 
The vaſt foreſts which overſpread this extenſive 
l ente afford excellent timber for building ſhips. The 
oak furniſhes them with planks,” and their pine- trees 
and firs with maſts and yards. Out of the latter alſo 


they extract pitch and tar; and their | plantations of | 


hemp ſupply. them with cordage and fails. Their 
. inexhauſtible-woods are likewiſe of great advantage in 
their iron and copper forges, and plentifully ſupply 
them with fuel for every domeſtic uſe. The moſt | 


fertile part of Sweden is the middle of the country, 
where the valleys produce paſture and corn; but with N 


the latter edicts the people muſt continue to aarrif 


* 


active people, and can ſuſtain the greateſt hardſhips, 
The common women, beſides their domeſtic buſineſs, 
perform all the ordinaty works of labour without doors 
as well as the men. They till the ground, carry 
burdens, and even row upon the water. Such as 
practiſe thoſe occupations are almoſt as tawny as the 
Laplanders, but the women that keep within doors 
have complexions as fair as the Britiſh, and like the 
other northern nations, for the ah pos pare n 
by golden locks. 
The uſual dreſs differs little from that of the Ger- 
mans. In winter, the better ſort wrap themſelves up 
in double furs, and the * make uſe 1 ſheep-ſkias 
with the wool on. 
The Swedes, though well 1 qualified by nature kor 
action, are far from being induſtrious, and their in- 
dolence is accompanied with i degree of reſerve, which 
aſſumes the appearance of pride. Even the lower 
orders of the gentry would think themſelves degraded 
by following 2 liberal profeſſion, or exerciſing any 
kind of traffick. There being few who apply to any 
particular trade, it is uſual among the common people 
for every man to make his own cloaths, and inſtru- 
ments of huſbandry, which is however performed for 
the moſt part in a very bungling manner. Intem- 
perance in drinking is common to the Swedes with 
the other nations of the North. The firſt thing pre- 
ſented to a ſtranger that viſits them is a bowl of wine 
or ſpirits; and they are apt to be offended if he riſe 
from the table perfectly ſober; There is a profuſion 
of diſhes at their entertainments, but no taſte in the 
arrangement or diſpoſition of them. The table groans 


b 


| 


| beneath a number of covers, which are all brought 


in at once, and then left to cool during a ceremonious 
| meal of at leaſt two hours. But before they fit down 
to dinner the company eat bread and butter, which 
they waſh down with a'glaſs of brandy. ORE 
The diverſions' are chiefly: hunting, and in the winter 
running races with ledges, which is alſo the moſt 
uſual: way of travelling in that ſeaſon. With reſpect 
to the high+ways, they are much better than might be 
expected in ſo rugged à country ; but the inns are in 
general extremely bad, and in ſome parts the inhabitants 
are ſo few that one may travel _—_ miles r N 
(eeing.ſo much as s hut. e K 


1 


The 


N 
; 
L 
; 
| 
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The dominions of Sweden are almoſt as extenſive; | 


M O D EF R N 


I[Eunopx. 
muſt be burdened with fi date of ſoldiers, 


as thoſe of F rance, yet, according to a computation The more to increaſe their oppreſſion, this tax is never 
made in 1770, they do not contain more than two levied on the free lands of the nobility, who in this 
millions three hundred and fifty thouſand: inhabitants; 


a number not ſufficient to cultivate the earth, notwith- 


ſtanding the people are employing all poflible methods 


to introduce manufactures into their country. That 


Sweden, however, was much more populous in former 


times, is apparent not only from the number of ruined 

old houſes to be ſeen in different parts of the kingdom, 

but alſo from the exportation of coru in thoſe days; 
While on the contrary, at preſent they are obliged to 

import a great part of the neceſſaries of life, The 

plague and ſweating ſickneſs, which raged here in 

the end of the laſt and the beginning of the preſent 

century, carried off ſeveral hundred thouſand perſons ; 

beſides which, about the former of thoſe periods, 

| great | nambers periſhed of famine | in the different pro 
TIRES. _--... 

So little encouragement has heen aire r 


— 


in this kingdom, for two hundred years paſt, that in 


the moſt fertile provinces, very extenſive tracts of 
land remain uncultivateg, though at preſent the in- 


1 habitants do not grow a ſufficient quantity of grain | 
for their own conſumption, On this account, much 


is imported every ear from Ruſſia, Courland, and 


Pomerania; and other kinds of proviſion, ſuch as 


butter, checſe, ſalt meat, rice, beer, &c. are annually | 


brought from Britain and Ireland, notwithſtanding | 
near one third, and the cuſtoms. another. The capi- 


ſome of the Swefiſh provinces abound in paſture. 
Iron alone conſtitutes near three fourths of the 


Swediſh exports, and this, beſides ſeyeral other articles, 
is entirely monopolized by foreigners, to. the great 


their exports, zt an. average, amount annually to 


detriment. of the commercial intereſt of the country. 
_ The other moſt conſiderable exports are, copper, 
wood, braſs- wire, tar, pitch, piperſtavet, herrings, 
dried cod - fp, and train - oil. It is computed that 


12,845,762 dollars, filyer mint; and their import 
trade, which conſiſts of grain, materials for manu- can never be paid, and muſt remain a great load not 


ſadlure, ſugar, coffee, hemp, flax, and ſundry other 


articles, amount to 43,409,665 dollars filyer mint; 


2 coin nearly equal in valve to ap Engliſh ſhilling, } 


According to this computation, Sweden muſt ſoon be 
exbauſted of all the little wealth ſhe bas, were ſhe 
not ſupported by the money ſpent by foreigners in 
her different provigces, and what ſhe receives in ſub- 


ſidięs from other courts, 


It is po (ſmall part of the ani oy policy of the 


Swediſh goverpment jo keep the farmers in a diſtreſſed 


_ Rate. Every perſon in this claſs is prohibited by law | 
to retain more than one ſeryant to aſſiſt him in the cyl- 
 Livation of his land, if he has ever ſo great à quantity. 
He is alſo forbidden to make 2 diviſion of bis farm, 


and thereby to multiply the number of labourers, | 


| Whoever attempts to cultivate ſmall parcels of lands 
are declared, every year from the pulpit, to he yaga- 
bonds, and are forced into the military ſervice, from 
which they never can be releaſed except they are 


- hibited from purchaſing. apy of the free eſtstes in the | 


. 7 44 
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maimed or diſabled. This order of men is alſo pro- 


kingdom amount to ten thouſand nine hundred, 

Sweden is not a little impoveriſhed, and the induſtry 
of the inhabitants checked, by the premature intro- 
duction of manufactures, before the country was ſuſſi - 


ciently peopled, and the land as much cultivated as 


to ſupply the fruits of the earth at a moderate price, 
without the neceſſity of importation. When Sweden 
has a bad harveſt, as ſhe has no magazines, and cannot 
ſpeedily get aſſiſtance from foreign countries, eſpecially 
in the winter, at which time her ports are frozen up, 
| many perſons are. conſtrained to quit the kingdom. 
This is alſo the caſe when a ſingle province labours 
under the ſame diſadvantage, there being no internal 
communication between the feyeral parts of the country, 
Hence it frequently. happens that the inhabitants of one 
province labour under. a great want, while thoſe of 
another abound with a ſuperfluity, for which they 
can find no vent but under great difficulties. | 
The ftanding revenues of Sweden ariſe from the 
crown-lands, the'cuſtoms and exciſes; the capitarion- 
tax, the ſilver and copper mines, and other leſs con- 
liderable particulars, It is computed that the whole 
amounts annually to about 10,104,406 dollars ſilver 
mint, which in the year 1769, when the pound fter- 
ling was worth fifty-one copper. dollars, was about 
594,180 J. Of this ſum the crown- lands produce 


tation-tax is levied only upon the farmers, each of 
whom between the ages of ſixteen and ſixty, pays yearly 
about an Engliſh ſhilling, or ſomething more, Almoſt 
one third of all the revenues of the kingdom is ap- 
propriated to the ſupport of the royal family, and the 
remainder to that of the civil and _— eſtabliſh - 
ments, PPP 
Sweden at- preſent labours r a debt of ſive 
millions ſterling, a ſum which in ſo poor à country 


only on the ſprings of „ ow the corlither= 
eial intereſt of the nation, 

The military eſtabliſhment bende of the wilitia 
of Sweden and Finland, amounting to near thirty- 
eight thouſand men, with about four thouſand regular 
troops in Pomerania, and the regiment of foot-guards 
containing two thouſand men, Above the ordinary 
pay, the government has annexed to each regiment 
ſeyera] ſupernumerary farms, to anſwer any extra- 
ordinary accidents, and to furniſh a ſubſiſtence for 
ſuch officeis as are paſt ſervice, For the common 


{ ſoldiers who are rendered unfit for milicary duty, 


there is one general hoſpital, hor cove has a good 
fund. 

The maritime force of Sweden is at preſent in a 
very weak ſtate, conſiſting of about twenty old ſhips 
| of the line, the half of which is rotten and unfit for 
| ſea, with ten or eleven frigates or om of war, 
{ almoſt in the ſame ſituation. © 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Sweden is: RY 
aniſm. The church is governed by an archbiſhop 
* ten 3 whoſe revenues are very moderate, 


kingdom; and whatever lands they can — 


1 i 


that 
4 
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Pes "4 year, Un che others en leſs. 
Under thoſe are ſeven or eight hundred ſuperĩihtendants, 
who enjoy the ſame power as the biſhops ; and to every 
ten churches is a provoſt or dean, inveſted with ſome | 
authority over the inferior clergy. The number of 
the latter in Sweden and Finland is computed at two | 
thouſand, which; with the addition of chaplains and 
curates, may make the whole Ae! of eccleliafiicks 
ambunt to near four thoufand. $ 

For many years the government of Sweden had 
been that of à limited monarchy, in Which however, 
till lately, the ancient power of the crown was almoſt 
totally annihilated by the uſurpation of the ſtates, 
This body is compoſed of four orders, the nobility, 
clergy, citizens, and farmers. The firſt of thoſe have 
a hereditary right to vote in the diet; and this privi- 
lege is likewiſe granted to the colonel, lieutenant- | 
colonel, major, and one captain of each regiment, 
They keep their ſeats according to the antiquity of 
their family; and not according to their rank' or func- 
tions. They afſemble at Stockholm, or ſend hither 
their deputies, and elect their ſpeaker, who has the 
title of land- marſhal, and is entitled to a gratuity of 
about ſive thouſand pounds at the end of the diet. 
The right of creating a nobleman was veſted in the 
crown; but it depended upon the aſſembly of the 
nobles to receive the object of royal favour into their 
body, and permit him to have a ſeat in their houſe, 

Perſons of this order enjoy very great and important 
immunities; fuch as being alone entitled to the high 
offices under the erown, and all the principal poſts 
in the army. "They are alſo exempted from the land 
and oapitation- tax. The citizen is legally capacitated 
to purchaſe a nobleman's eſtate; but ſince the nobles 
have been expoſed to a diminution of their finances, 
on account of the ſubdiviſion of their eſtates among 
cheit families, they frequently diſpenſe with this privi- 
lege. A nobleman's daughter alſo, by marrying be. 
low the rank of nobility, not only enjoys the privilege 
of nobility herfelf, but transfers the ſame right to her 
hoſband and children, fo far as —— the e 
of their eſtätes 5 
Tbe order of the clergy is itt of the arch 
biſhop of Upſal; WhO is generally their ſpeaker, the 
biſhop of each dioceſe,” a member from each chapter, 
with a perſom elected but of every ten pariſhes. The 
number of the Whole is about a hundred and ſeventy, 
Ther expeiices Aüring the" diet are defrayed by 4 
fübſcription of the > oy and both they Na their 
"children have the privileg® of purchaſing the eſtates 
of noblemen. ; 
The webreſkütstiose df the eitizens ate choſch by the 
magiſtrates and cominon-cduncit of each corporation ; 
of Which Stockhölm⸗fends fouf, other bities two, 489 
bonne one 3 there beibg ſome {inal corporations: Wille! 
4w6"join” rogethet "ts fend Vile tepceſentitive; This! 
order conſiſts of aboht à hihdred abit} fifty members. 
| They ure malttarted uring the diet at the expence of | 
their Telloweltizths; und their ſpeaker is | polity one | 
of the bubgortiits"6f Stotkbolmn, P00 
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' farmers who are in poſſeffion of the crown lands, no 
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pences are defrayed by their fellow- farmer dz. 
The firſt meeting of the diet, when it aſſembles at 
Stockholm, is in a large room of the caſtle, called 


on a throne, and the fenate at ſome diſtance, the 


his majefty's Propoſals, acquai intiog them with the 


caſion of their advice and afliftance. To this the 
marſhal of the nobility firſt returns an anſwer, and 
kiſſes the king's hand; after which the ſame ceremony 
is performed by each of the other orders, | 


mittee, Where the journals of the ſenate and the ac- 
counts of the exchequer are reviſed,” and where the 
foreign, as well as the moſt ſecret affairs of the king= 
dom, are examined. This committee conſiſts of forty 
members, who are ' choſen out of the four orders of 
the ſtates in pleno, as it is termed. The plenum is 
ſummoned by the land marſhal on any important 
emergency. Every reſolution mult "have the ſanction 
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Such was che government of Sweden at the death 
of the late king, when the ſtates entertained the deſign 


ſovereign, as to render him little more than the preſi- 


planned, and conducted with great dexterity, © the 
preſent king, i in the year 1772, emancipated the crown 
from the ſevere reſtrictions which the uſurpation of 


the Swediſh ſovereign enjoys almoſt abſolute power. 


of Sweden before the thirteenth century, at Which 
time the crown was electise, and its Ter 
greatly limited. The Eing bad not the power to | 
make either peace or war, much leſs to "raiſe any 


ſtates.” He was not even permitted to build any new 
for tifications, nor to give the government of any of the 
caſtles but-to 5 native Swede; and he would infallibly 
be expoſed” 0 a "general "revolt had he attempted to 
bring any foreign troops into che kingdom. The 
king was only conſidered as captain-! general of the 
amy during the time of war, and In peace as pre- 
ſident of the ſenate, This body, Which was uſually 
editipoſed | of twelve of the principal perſons in the 
fate, had almoſt the whole authority. The archbiſhop 
of '"Upfal, primate 'of Sweden,” was was always a ſenator 


veſted with 
but by the * 


ination of the king, or by the choice 


ſenator was not hereditary, but watt 925 the crown. 
Pp s b : D gs - The 


] 
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7 Every diſtrick fende 4 member rok among the 


other having ahy tight to fit in the diet, This order 
compriſes about a hundred and eighty, and their ex 


the hall of the kingdom, where the king being ſeated | 


preſident of the chancery makes the diet a compliment. 
in the king's name, and then a ſecretary reads to them 


ſtate of affairs ſince their receſs, and the preſent oc-. 


The ſtates then reſolve tbemſelves into different 
committees, the principal of which is the ſecret com- 


at leaſt of three orders berore it ein We received as a 
| law. 2 : 


of aboliſhing ſo far all the eſſential prerogatives of the 


dent of the ſenate; but by a ſudden revolution, well 


former diets had impoſed upon it; and ſince this period 


No certain account is tranſmitted of the government | 


money or levy any troops bat the conſent of the 


by his epiſcopal Uignity' * but the Rx billiops, though 
;reat power, had no right to be ſenatots 


of the ienate duting an inter-regnuin; The place r 
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I ſenate which, by. its inſtitutien, was only etab- e Steno Sture, his 3 to ſucceed in quality 
ed 1 king's prixy- conneil. extended its author | of admiqiſtracor_ of Sweden, fearing to excite the 
Wk lo far as as even to ſcrutiuze the conduct of the jealouſy. of. the. great. Jards and biſhops by. a more 
ipeez and. the ſenator aſſumed the right of adviſing | glevated title. » Obriftian the F rſt, of. Denmark uſed | 


== 10 
lovereigy. NN oN wha N 2 * Fit. 
$9 l * * 5 4, fps a the re-eſtabliſhment of the Union, of — dy. which 


it, had been ordained that the three crowns of Sweden, 
Denmark, and, Norway, ſhould, be enjoyed by the 


| ſame perſon, - He attempted to eſfectuate his purpoſe 
ſometimes by negociation, and ſometimes. by force of 


arms. During four and forty, years this prince and * 
. who. died inteſtate; 3, and this ſource, | | his ſon reigned in Sweden, alternately with the admi- 
10 a proceſs f time, had greatly i increaſed their revenue, | niſtrators Steno and Suanto Sture; the two former, 
Tbey alſo enjoyed the fines and confiſcations within and the to latter being at the ſame time maſters of 
br. reſpeQive dioceſes, and had, inſenſibly acquired different provinces in Sweden, according as their re- 


1 


— 


foundations and pious legacies many hefs of the | ſpeQive parties happened ta prevail. 
wn, While the revenues of the clergy were thus | _ Such was the ſtate of this country, continually nt 
ontigually augmenting, they could diminiſh neicher | by foreign and domeſtic factions, when a great revo - 
y ſales or. alienations, both which were expreſiy for- lution laid the foundation of the Swediſh monarchy, 
bidden by the laws. | Thoſe haughty prelates, [Kron through the means. of Guſtarus Vaſa, the firſt king 
f their, riches and the number of their vaſſals, became | of the family which now poſſeſſes the throne. 
Js petty ſovercigns, They fortified their caſtles, This prince was deſcended from the ancient kings 
d. conſtantly kept garriſons i in them; z. nor did they of Sweden, but had been reduced fo low that he way 
er take any. journey without being accompanied by | obliged to work in the copper mines of Dalicarlia for 
2 ſtrong. party of armed men, whom they retained i in ſubſiſtence... In, this ſituatien he preyailed with the 
the quality of guards, .. miners, an and the. neighbouring peaſants, to affiſt him 
The early ages of the Swediſh hiſtory appear to in an attempt to throw off the. Daniſh yoke, under 
= been little more than 2. continued, {cene of ſedi- which the nation #hen groaged. For this. purpoſe 
gs ravages, and revolts. About the year 1 3642 having. aſſembled. a, conſiderable force, he. ſurpriſed 
ſovereign, of the , country was Magnus $meck. | ſeveral poſts, that were occupied, by the Danes, and 
his, prince bad. by dhe daughter of the count of E them entirely out of the kingdom. This event 
amur two ſons; ide $1deft. of whom being dead, | was immediately, followed by his election to. dhe 
th inhapiante of Nan dae for their king the | yacans dens, which be mare at Uplal in de 
ſecond, fon Haquin,, who was married to Margaret, | year 1538, 1 15 ah 
Neeber of Valdomar king of Denmark, Magnus "As the, biſhops and popiſh clergy had. appeared, ip 
- being afſured of. the Norwegians, and fortified by the greateſt enemies, he introduced the Lutheran doctrinęs, 
_ alliance of the king of Denmark, attem attempted to aboliſh and ſeized the revenues of the church, by appropriating 
the ſenate of Sweden and render himſelf abſolute the greater part. of which to the ſervice of the ſtate, 
maſter of the kingdom, The people however diſcover: | he, was enabled to caſe the people, of their taxes;, an 
ing his 5 took, Ip arms, ang. the country became | expedient which rendered him very popular, Iis reigns 
the theatre of a bloody war... The king of Denmark however, was frequently. diſturbed by the intrigues of 
ſent. a a conſiderable. force to the aſſiſtange of his ally, the clergy,..as, well as the invaſigns. of the Danes, 
43, did Hikewiſp the king of Norway ; but. the Swedes who attempted to recover the kingdom; but proving 
gaiping ng tbe victory in ſeveral battles, drove Magnus | ſucceſsful over all his enemies, and marrying the 
qua of the — Boy and. elected, in his room, bis princeſs Katherine, daughter of Magnus, duke of Sax- 
Wee. Range. A: of Mecklenburg, The new | Lawenburg, his. eldeſt, lep by this. marriage, Erie 
king, purſyiog the. meaſures of his predeceſſor, became | Auguſtus, was declared his ſucceſſor, and the crowp 
in 2. Port time ig obnoxious ta his ſubjeQs, that | made hereditary by the ſtates in 2546. . At the ſame 
L * Ger of the crown to Margaret, aboyg | time, the catholic religion. was aboliſhed. by aurhqrity 3 
10 at this time queen both of Denmark and | and. the foyercigns of Sweden haye erer ſince taken an 
1 | Fre adi embraced, the propoſal, and oath, at. their acceſſion, to maintain the. doftriaes, of 
- IR ugiins ber n= hoſe e 7 Luther, das % 
expelled. Albert the kingdoms ©... t mounted, the, throne in 4559, and reigned pins 
„ Ppfing the reign of this queen, ſhe obtained nen years, five of which he kept his brother John in. priſon, 
meraniay grangſeo of her eldeſt ſiſter, to be | on ſuſpicion. of forming a defign. to. ſupplant; him, 
Se ſuggeſſar to. the, three kingdom after her des | Though at this time the king's apprehenſons ſeem, to 
| ; —— Biene ps wes, chapged te that of Eric, | have deen cotirely groundleſs, they. were, afterwards 
4 | prince, however, proving no leſs ambitious than | realized, but not until by ſeyeral cruel, and difhonour- 
1 the, former kings, ſoop mer; with, che. Eine fore, and | able. ations, be bad loft. the, favour, of. his ſubjefts, 
W-— --- Sede, d. ., eggs. 0g Cad, great meh in whom, be vs: depoſed, and condemned. wr. 
2 derer derte * e ener petual 3 in * he ml 
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His 


.Swenes;] 


with the conſent of the people, endeavoufed 'to Nköfe 
the Rotfan Catholic" retigion,” bur” dying in 15602, | 


i His brother John affu ming the teins of govern ry Stets, ct s 


S m n ses 


be Was fucceeded by his fon Sigiſmucd, then upoh 
_ *the'throti& of Poland. This prince perfting tg wi blate 
the laws of the kingdom in feveral inſtances; the 
Rates," in 1604, conferted the crown on His uncle 
Charles, in "whoſe family they fertled' the fucceltion, | 
to the eteluſibn of the iſſue of Sigllmund. 24 
The hew king dying in 1611, he was fucceeded by 
his ſon, the celebrated Guſtavus Adolphüs, then 5000 
nineteen yeats of age, but already didingoiched by. 
bis courage and military talents. This prince fading 
the kingdom engaged in an unfortunate war with the 
Danes and Ruffians, purchaſed peace of the former, 
at. the price of a million of crowns, and maintained 
the war againſt the latter, over whom he proved vic- 
torious in ſeveral battles, forcing them in the end to 
cede the territories of Hexholm and [ngermagia to they 
Swedes. The truce which bad been made with Poland 
being expired, he invaded Livonia, and made himſelf 
maſter of the whole province; whence marching into 
Pruffia, he took Elbing, Marienburg, and ſeveral | 
other towns, which were confirmed to Sweden by a 
"ſubſequent treaty, 

"Guſtavus * being afterwards induced” to carry the 
War into Germany, his arms were attended in this 
quarter allo with extraordinary ſucceſs, till he, was 
treacheroully Killed at the battle of Lutzen, in po. 
engagement, with the imperial troops. J 

By this event the crown deſcended | to his daughter 
Chriſtina, then only five years of age, in whoſe favour 
Guſtavus Adolphus had gained tlie Rates of the king- i | 
dom to alter the act Which limited the ſucceffion to 
the male line, During her minority the war in Ger- 
many was ; proſecuted with oY: advantage to Sweden, 
which, at the treaty of Munſter, obtained the duke- 
doms of Pomerania, Bremen” and Verden, with the 
City of Wilmar, beſides the ſym of five millions of 
crown, and a right of ſeflion to vote in the diet of 
the empife, and circle of Lower Saxony. 

Whey this queen, who v was not leſs ace 


ears of reflecti ion, the ee to. qui * crown, 
and hs Ghia in, 1054, reſi zned. it in De of her 


I Br 


© ia the "remainder of 
her "life, Evo as muc 795 her virtues 35 ſhe had 
formerly been 1 ber excellent e in | the. * 
tration of bei kingdom. N 2 ph 
"Then war if! continujng between 8. wet den and Folan 8 
the 1 new king immeq i ately, "marchey, into the 9 5 
where is N ffn e accompanied. wit 


Th t? 


2 ſucceſs., In leſs 1295 three months, he 


only & 7 Caf imir, liſh ng. to tak 
fuge ge. THE © 6 ws e e — of 5 


reit 15 0 che rieb, che fubjec of which, 3 


many placey acknowle 


an nd tool an oath. of allegiance, 


” "This Tag 


7. 
y the Poles "lied" bi 


No orthern [== vyited t 


megtately | y 


the — 07 furrenderi, g the provin ex of Sc oner, 
Halland, and An with. Ther fk "BY w 


This tres was conel at 'Roſchil, 

4 58, n Dar . repenting of Wo * 
on they hag | mi the war broke out again i in Aa 

22 months. In ak quence of this rupture, the 

Swediſh, king N an army the following ſummer 

in Zealand, w to the caſtle of Crowenburg, 

which comman nds the entrance of the Sound, and be- 


ſieged Ce. ' From the gallant defence of the”. 


inhabitants, however, and the aſſiſtance which they 
received from Holland, the ſiege was turned into a 
blockade, and continued ſo for ſome time; till Charles 
Guſtavus having by his enterpriſing ſpirit drawn upon 
| Himſelf the; enmity of almoſt all Europe, was carried 
off by a fever, and Jeft the crown to his ſon Charles 
the Eleventh, then a minor whoſe miniſters obtained 
peace from Poland, Muſcovy, the emperor, Branden- 


burg, Holland, and Denmaxk, upon; honourable terms. 


On the commencement of the war in 16734, the 
| Swedes broke the alliance into which they had en- 


tered a little before with England and Holland, and 


forming à league with France, . invaded - 
Their forces however were defeated by that e 


who made himſelf maſter of moſt of their _ 


in Pomerania, ,while the duke of Zell entered -Bremen 
and Verden, and the Danes recovered, ſeveral towns 
in . | But the latter being afterwards defeated 

in ſeyeral battles, were compelled to make a ſeparate 
> with: Sweden at St. Gerwains. This tranſaction 


was ſucceed by. the treaty... of Nimeguen in 1678, by | 


which the Swedes obtained reſtitution of all the terri- 
tories that had been taken, from them during the war, 


and Charles married the princeſs -Ulrica Eleanora, ſiſter 
to the king of Denmark. TY, 1 


The flares of Sweden, ſoom after . their Ware 


in the government entirely into the hands of the king, 
declaring that .he. received his crown: from God, and 
was not accountable for bis actions to any human 
power. „This unlimited complaiſance, ſo favourable 
to his ambition, Charles failed not to improve. He 
| therefore reſumed, all the-grants which: his predeceſſors 
| had made, of, ibe crywo-lapds; ereckiog at the ſame 
time a court to enquire into ſuch miſdemeanors as. had 
been committed by the great lords, or others of his 
wealthy, ſybjeQs,. from whom. be extorted large fines, 
He alſo. layered, the. egig, and gpliged the, creditars 
of government to be, content with half the money that 
was-due $9. hem, The, king hqwever Jived not long 
to, enjoy the. fruits of, his deſpotiſm, but died in the 
year 3697, in the forty-ſecond year of his age, leaving 
the cromn,qo, his ion, Charles XL,. at that time ner 
mare Han Afeencyrary of 89+ 496+) +111) 
4s "iP after the; young, King a hoſtile. 


deed him As their 1 vis. thg, king | 
i ſuccels | likewiſe king of Poland, and Peter the czar of, Muſe 8 


ben vn forme. againſh dic by des great, powers, 
"bs, king .of Denaacks the: elegr.-of. Faxonyy 


however Þ proved: of ſhort AE IA for ng Toto: ach Notwithſtanding ſo formidable A 
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ce, He. ſeemed to val che 


des of 3 ancient times, Faden the 


wat VRP: an 9 ien never r before, had been ex- 
any aſte iſhing Acts 


ce ded, ul after many: aſtoniſt of valour, 3 and 
2 variety of fortune, he was at laſt Filled at the fiege 
'of Frederick hal. a Dani city on e "frontiers 1 | 
Norway, in the thirty-ſix year of his age. 4 | 

By the laſt will of G the, young "duke of 
Holſtein was appointed his ſucceſſor ; ; but the Swedes 
apprehenſive of the calamity in whiel he might involve 
the kingdom, by purſuing the meaſures of their late 
ſovereign, conferred the x * 5+ on "Ulrica Eleonora, | 
iter to the late king, and Who had married the R 


on 


a— .- 


ahis partial young, i 
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| with the conſent of the queen "WF? the ſenate, Faiſed 
to the throne; but the prerogative, which had in the 
two late reigns been extended to abſolute power, was 
now reſtrained within ſuch narrow limits, as had never 
been preſcribed. even by. the ancient ee of the 
kingdom. A din 
The queen of Sweden tring mio iſſue in 2741, 
prince Adolphus Frederick, adminiſtrator of Holſtein, 
and biſhop of Lubeck, was elected to the throne, 
From this period the Swediſh ſovereigns enjoyed only 
a nominal power, till the preſent king, as has deen 
already obſerved, produced a n in favour of 
the royal authority. 
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of 8 In the year 1720, this Prince was, 
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Ions — between 8 and 13 degrees 
df eaſt longitude, and between 54 and 58 degrees 
of north latitude.” It is bounded on the north by the 
ſea called the Categate or Schaggerach, Which ſepa- 
rates it from Norway; * on the eaſt by the fame ſea, 
and the ftraits called the Sound, which divide it from 
Sweden; on the ſouth by the Baltic ſea and part of 
Germany; and on the weſt by the German ocean. 
What is now properly called Denmark conſiſts of the 
peninſula of Jurlatid, wich rhe iſlands of Zealand and 
Fugen, and the ſmaller Iſlands adjacent. 
This kingdom confiſte rel Md. 6 well as 
part of the continent of Europe. The principal of 
thoſe is Zealand, ſituated between Sweden on the caſt, 
and the iſfand of Fünen on the welt, being about two 
hundred” miles in circumference. "The metropolis of 
this ifland, and of the Danilh domini6ns, "is Copen- 
hagen, ſituate in 13 degtees 1 minutes of eaſt longi- 
tude, and in 35 degrees 51 minutes of north latitude, 
on the eaſtern ſhore of che iſland, upon the borders of 
the Sound: Its harbour, Which is capacious "and ſafe, 
is regulafly" fortified, and "the mouth of it fo ſtrait, 
that two mips cannot enter it It the ſame time. The 
is about five miles In elreumference, g and ſtands 
in the middle bfu bög, on Which aceocuft it can be 
Wprdached on the land Tide only in the time of a hard 
Flt, It is ornamented With ſeveral”; rand edifices, 
parricularly the royal patace,” which ib ohe of the moſt 
Hezant in the northern parts of Europe. Another of 
the wöſt remarkable best is the round tower, built 
by Chriſtian IV. under whom! flooriſhed the celebrated 
Aen. "Tyths" Nabe who' deſigned it for an 
obſe#ttoiy.'- The afcent"is by a Tpiral Toad, without 


ſteps near fourteen foot brodf'from the bottom to the | 
Ae 59> = 2554 bac bank's 1» god ti; 
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Seide leagues (Roe the north, the little arm of 


che ſea which waſhes the walls of Copenhagen, and 


| is here about three leagues over, is gradually contracted 
by Zealand, and the territories of Sweden, till it 
forms what is called the paſſage of the Sound. 
Elſenor is a ſmall town, ſituated upon the border 
of this canal, and defended by the caſtle of Cronen- 
burg; before which all the trading ſhips that paſs this 
way muſt lower their fails, and. pay a tribute to the 
crown of Denmark, in proportion to the value of, 
their cargoes. The paſſage here is not wn 2 league 
over, 5 
F redericlburg is Gtuated in the north Fart, 
iſland, and is the ſeat of a royal palace. , x * 
Tealand, though in general a ſand y ſoil, is rather 
fertile in grain and paſturage, and i is agreeably ba 
hed with woods and lakes. 4 
The ſecond of the Daniſh ilands, 3 | dered with 
reſpect to extent, but the firſt for the goodueſs of the 
ſoil, is Fioni, It is bigher ground than Zealand, 
from which it is ſeparated by an arm of the ſea, * 
wonly called the Great Belt; another arm, named | 
the Little Belt, dividing 1 it from Jutland on the oppoſite 
ſide, All forts of grain and common fruits grow in 
this iſland in great plenty, and it likewiſe affords 
excellent paſture. The capital is the town of Odenſee, 
ſituated i in the middle of the iland, eighty miles weſt 
of Copenhagen. 8 
The iſlands of Laland = Falfler, wong b much 
inferior in extent, are not leſs fertile 8 Fioni. 
Both thoſe iſlands are remarkable for the fine, wheat 


of the 


, 


fruit. 


In the ; of thols 7 two. "iſlands, are £ 
ſeveral others of ſmall extent, which. however are 
fertile, and 5 Aa conſiderable number of Inha- 
'biranits. a _— 
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One © of | the ae . moſt fertile of the 8 — 
of "this kingdom is Jutland, TORR, the * of that 
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long peninfula which is bounded 6n the weſt by the 
ocean; on the north and eaſt by the gulph called the 
Categate; and on the ſouth by Holſtein, and part of 
the Baltic ſea, This province is rich in grain and 

paſturage, not only ſupplying Norway, but affording 

numerous herds of ſmall cattle, which are tranſported 

into Holſtein, to be fed for the uſe of 9 

Lubeck. and Amſterdam. 

Norway, which at preſent is united to the crown 
of Denmark, is ſituate between 4 and 30 degrees of 
eaſt longitude, and between 58 and 72 degrees of north 
latitude; bounded on the weſt and north 'by the At- 
{antic Ocean; on the eaſt by the territories of Sweden; 
and on the ſouth by the Categate, or Schaggerac, which 
ſeparates it from Denmark. The interior parts of 
this extenſive country are full of rocky mountains, which 
afford nothing but wood; but on the ſea· eoaſts there 
are conſiderable tracts, of fertile ground that produce 

rain and herbage. Even the : mountainous parts 6f 
this province are valuable, on account of the vuſt 
quantities of fine oak and fir timber which they pro- 
duce, beſides tar, piteh, turpentine, - with mines of 
of iron, copper, and filver. On the weſt coaft there 
is a great cod and herring fiſhery, / which not only 
ſupplies the inhabitants of the country, but E N N 
a great ftore for exportation. The chief towns are, 
W ardhuys, where the Danes have a fmall fortreſs ind 
garriſon; Drontheim, fituated on a bay of the North 
ſea, in 64 degrees of latitude, where is a commodious 
harbour, and a briſk trade; Bergen, lying on the 
ſame fea, in 60 degrees of latitude, the moſt trading 
town in Norway. Beſides thoſe, are the towns 4 
Chriſtiana, Anſlo, Frederieſtadt, and Frederioſhal, 
the latter of which Caries 1. * Wege was les 

in 1718. ; He | 

The duchy of Holftein, now united to Denmark, 
forms a conſiderable part of the dominions and riches 
of the crown, This province is bordered on the weft 
by the ocean and the Elbe; on the north by Jutland ; 
on the eaſt by the Baltic fea; and on the ſouth by 
part of the territories which belong to the electorate 
of Hanover. It is a populous and fertile country, and 
furniſhes more excellent fat cattle, and other proviſions, 
in proportion to its extent, than perhaps any other 
province in Europe. Here are many rich towns, 
and commodious port, een on the Elbe and 
the Baltic. oth 

The climate of Holſtein is temperate and sdb 
but in all the northern provinces of Denmark the 
winters are extremely ſevere, and the air thick and 
foggy, occaſioned by the numerous lakes, and the 
ſeas with which almoſt each of them is ſurrounded. 

Under the dominions of Denmark; may be included 
Tceland, an iſland ſituated between 10 and 26 degrees 
of well longitude, and between 63 and 68 degrees of 
north latitude; being almoſt four hundred miles long, 
and two hundred broad. Notwithſtanding this great | 
extent, it is computed that the inhabitants at preſent 
do not exceed a hundred thouſand, though they appear 
to have been more numerous before 'they were viſited 
by the diſeaſe called the black plague, which greatly 
ravaged the northern countries in * fourteenth cen- 


— 


. 
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tury. There is not any town in the-ilatid ; but the 


inhabitants are diſperſed along the ſea-goaſts within 

forty miles from the ſhore” The ſoil in thoſe-parts' is 
tolerably good for paſture,  engbling the inhabitants 
to export a conſidarable quantity of ſalted proviſions, 
particularly beef and "mutton, which, with fiſh, oil, 
&c, they exchange for grain and other neceſſaries. 

The inhabitants of Iceland are generally tall and 
well made, but the features, eſpecially of the men, 
are ſaid to be not agreeable. , The common covering 
of both ſexes is the ſkin of the ſea-calf with the hair 
turned outward, and for linen they uſe coarſe packing- 
| cloth. Their food conſiſts chiefly of a ſort of ſtock- 
fiſh, with very bad; butter and cheeſe; aud their drink 
is water, milk, or bey. They lie under the ſame 
roofs with their cattle, in caverus hewn under the 
rocks, or in gottages built either. with wood or fiſh- 
bones, and covered with turf,” The whole family lie 
in their eloaths upon a common bad of bay, and cover 
themſelves with an additional quantity of ſkins. Not- 
withſtanding the coarſeneſa of their diet, and the 
extreme cold of ere _ n * ta 
N g 1 885 ib 81 

The cattle Anh do tu. dle bs n in the 
field; or to be: ſmothered in the ſnow; are held in 
great eſteem,” and eonſidered in ſome degree even as 
facred, If any of the inhabitants procure wine or 
ſtrong liquors, they invite all their friends to partake 
of them, and the company never ſtir till the whole is 
conſumed. During the entertainment, they enliven 
each other with rude fongs, ſetting forth the atchieve- 
ments of their anceſtors; never riſing from the table, 
even to make water, which they would reckon a breach 
of good manners; hut a utenſil for the purpaſe is 
handed round che company by ſome of the young 
women who are eonſtantly in waiting at thoſe caroufals. 
| They are great players at cheſs, infomuch that every 
| peaſant is an adept at the game; and in the warkman- 
ſhip of the tables, as well as of the rocks, biſhops, 
&c. they are ſaid to be very dexterous. | 

When the young girls have attained a proper age, 
Fw are proſtituted by their parents for the moſt 
trifling eonfideration, to ſuch ſtrangers: as happen to 
come among them. If any offspring ſhould be the 
conſequence of - ſuch an amour, the young woman is 
henceforth held in great efteem, and the child is re- 
ceived by the- perſon whom ſhe acer a OP 
part of her dowery: © Seen, 

This country is well hat. FO, n of the 
ſprings are unwholſome ; ſome of them being alſo in- 
tenſely cold, and others ftrongly / impregnated with 
ſulphur, in which the iſtand remarkably: abounds. _ 

Near the eaſt ſide of Iceland is the mountain of 
Hecla, a volcano, ſtom which great eruptions often 
happen. The inhabitants believe this mountain to 
be the reeeptache of the damned, who they ſuppoſe 
are alternately tartured with heat and cold, between 
the flames of Hela, and the floats of ice near the 
adjacent ore. The latter being driven violently 
againſt ine rocks; by ehe winds, produce. # howling 
noiſe, which is confiderably augmented by the many 
echoes of the eee en and this diſmal 
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r young, prince, | who, feemed to rival the [. with the conſent ↄf the queen and the ſenate, taiſed 
2 50 brated heroes of ancient times, purſued 1 the to 4 the throng. but the prerogative, which had in the 
war v oi wk our, which x never before bad been Ex= || two late reigns been extended to abſolute power, was 
ed, ef ior 27 aſton! ſhing nts, of valour, and now reſtrained within ſuch narrow limits, as had never 
2 2 00 'of fortune, 14 Was at laſt Eilled at the liege been preſcribed even by the ancient en = the 
'of Frederickſhal, a Dani city on LEVY, 7 kingdom, . v2 
Norway, | in the thirty- ſixth, Near 0 of his | age. | The queen of F 5 without ie, 5 in W 
By the laſt will of. harles, the, 1 young duke of prince Adolphus, Frederick, adminiſtrator of Holſtein, 
Holſtein was appointed bis ſucceſſor ; but the Swedes | and biſhop of Lubeck, was elected to the throne, 
apprehenſive of the calamity in which he might involve. From this period the Swediſh ſovereigns enjoyed only 


the kingdom, by purſuing the meaſures of their late a nominal power, till the preſent king, as has been 


fovereigh, conferred the crown on Ulnes Eleonora, already obſeryed, produced a revolution in favour of 
filter to the late king, and who had married the prince | the royal nr ITY 

of Heſſe- Caſſel. In the mo 1720 this Prince FS e es die Vos oo Weep WL bf 
IE? Gin a. 4 i das „ Won is 81 | 126776} e Nin 4 
£ Unt dente ee 9220 * . ee mon een eee. b * = nth 2 — 
rind thy Y omwot wt 6 by i de bro af iz -5i4 by$vo bo tt | 

3 | | 5 | 11 . — 
ton Wr 079; £51120 1 evveltu.,; {07 iD; 3 | | iter 5 
bard % , D 8 2 nn 71 M Wo A 25 R | * 4 dit a 
an a0 * 0 Wai ent 23757 ene een 95 8.4 £7 | 9 A * ; | "0 . 
Daten eee nee oni g nei ie n | | * | We | Nn ; 
| Dem 1 E Saad n 53; 44 . 05 ideen SHAW 7; 

le *. 0 1 A r. 1. e - N i Some "feagiies FORM the north, the little arm of 
r ” tee! . de ſea which waſhes the walls of Copenhagen, and 
un ba . ſeruarion and Provinces.” Dl is here about three leagues over, is gradually contracted 

bas bn 0 [4515 e by Zealand, and the territories of Sweden, till it 


——— i Reals between 8 and 13 degrees forms what is called the paſſage of the Sound. 
of eaſt longitude, and detween 54 and 58 degrees | Elſenor is a ſmall town, ſituated upon the border 
of north latitude. It is Bounded on the north by the | of this canal, and defended by the caſtle of Cronen- 
ſea” called the Categate or Schaggerach, Which » nl} burg; before which all the trading ſhips that paſs this 
: rates it from Norway; on the eaſt by the fame fea, | way muſt lower their fails, and pay a tribute to the 
and the ſtraits called the Sound, with divide it from crown of Denmark, in proportion to the value of, 
Sweden; on the ſouth by the Baltic ſea and part of their cargoes. The paſſage here is not 1 a league 
Germany; and on the weſt by the German ocean. | over, 
What is now properly called Denmark conſiſts of the | F 2 is Gituated in the north Part, of the 
peninfula of Jutland, with the iſlands of Zealand and iſland, and is the ſeat of a royal palace. n 
Futen, and the ſmaller iflands adj jacent, << Zealand, though in general, a ſandy ſoil, is "rather 
This kingdom conſiſts of rea lands, 28 well 1 fertile in grain and paſturage, and i is agreeably 0 
part of the continent of Europe. The principal of | fied with woods and lakes, . 1 ea 
thoſe is Zealand, fituated" between Sweden on the eaſt, | The ſecond of the Daniſh illands,, 1 | dered with 
and the iſffand* of Fünen on the welt, being about two | reſpect to extent, but the firſt for the goodueſs of the 
hundred miles in circumference. The metropolis of | ſoil, is Fioni. It is higher ground than Zealand, 
this iſland, and of the Daniſh dominions, is Copen- from which it is | ſeparated by an arm of the lea, com- 
ä hagen, fituate in 13 degrees 4 minutes of eaſt longi- monly called the Great Belt; another arm, named 
US tude, and in 55 degtees 51 minutes of north latitude, the Little Belt, dividing i it from Jutland on the oppoſite 
| on the eaſtern ſhore of the iſland, upon the borders of | fide, All forts of grain, and common fruits.grow in 
the Sound-: Its harbour, "which is capacious and fafe, | this iſland in great plenty, and, it likewiſe, affords 
is Tegulaily fortified, 0 the mouth of it fo ſtrait, excellent paſture. The capital is che town of Odenſee, 
that two hips cannot enter it at the ſame time. The | ſituated 3 in the middle of the iſland, eighty miles weſt 
city is about five miles In circumference, und ſtands of Copenhagen. | 
in the middle bf a beg,” tn Which account” i t ean be] The iflands of Laland and Falfter, though much 
Hpproachicd on the land ſide only in the time of a hard | inferior in extent, are not leſs fertile than Fioni. 
Föſt. It is ornamented with ſeveral Stand edifices, | Both thoſe iſlands are remarkable for the fine. wheat 
patricularly the royal palace, which is one of the moſt which they produce; 1 and the * 5 abounds i in | 
elegant in the northern parts of Europe. © Another of fruit. 5 5 een | | 
the molt cemarkable" 6bjeAs is the round" tower, "built | In the "neighbourhood of thoſe two. - ilands, are | 
by Chriſtian IV. under whom floriſhed the cbſebiateld ſeveral. of ſmall extent, which. however | are 
afftotionitr Tyeus Babe, who defined it for an | fertile, and 2 conſiderable number of, inha- 
Tue afcent u by à Tpiral Tad, Without bitants⸗ "EE WR 
ſteps} near fourteen foot broad from the bottom to the | One of the inet — moſt fertile of the provinces 


en batt to ame rent kingdom is Jutland, . the head of that 
cramabaings 2 vifabiomgt of gaib: Rn e roof} om yo ou loag 
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long peninfula which is bounded 6n the weſt by the 
ocean; on the north and eaſt by the gulph called the 
Categate; and on the ſouth by Holſtein, and part of 
This province is rich in grain and 
paſturage, not only ſupplying Norway, but affording 
numerous herds of ſmall cattle, which are tranſported 
into Holſtein, to be fed for the 1 of e ge 
Lubeck. and Amſterdam. 

Norway, which at preſent is united to the crown 
of Denmark, is ſituate between 4 and 30 degrees of 


eaſt 16ngitude, and between 58 and 72 degrees of north 


latitude; bounded” on the weſt and north 'by the At- 
lantic Ocean; on the eaſt by the territories of Sweden; 
and on the ſouth by the Categate, or Schaggerac, which 
ſeparates it from Denmark. The interior parts of 
this extenfive country are full of rocky mountains, which 
afford nothing but wood; but on the ſea-eoaſts'there 
are conſiderable tracts, of fertile ground that produce 

rain and herbage. Even the - mountainous parts of 

his province are valuable, on actbunt of theiwviſt 
quantities of fine oak and fir timber which they pro- 
duce, beſides tar, pitch, turpentine,” with mines of 
of iron, copper, and ſilver. On the weſt coaft there 


is a great cod and herring fiſhery, which not "only | - 


ſupplies the inhabitants of the country, but furniſhes 
a great ftore for exportation. The chief. towns are, 


Wardhuys, where the Danes have a fmall fortreſs" and 


garriſon; Drontheim, ſituated on a bay of the North 
ſea, in 64 degrees of latitude, where is a commodious 
harbour, and a briſk trade; Bergen, lying on the 
ſame ſea, in 60 degrees of latitude, - the moſt trading 
town in Norway. © Befides' thoſe, are the towns of 
Chriſtiana, Anflo, Frederieſtadt, and Frederieſhal, at 


the latter of which r pus 92 6 re- Was . N 


in 1718. 0 

5 Th duchy of Holſtein, now united to Dencherk, 
forms a conſiderable part of the dominions and riches 
of the crown. This province is bordered on the welt 
by the ocean and the Elbe; on the north by Jutland; 
on the eaſt by the Baltic fea; and on the ſouth by 
part of the territories which belong to the electorate 
of Hanover. It is a populous and fertile country, and 
furniſhes more excellent fat cattle, and other proviſions, 
in proportion to its extent, than perhaps any other 
province in Europe: Here are many rich towns, 
and Edminiodious ports, nne on the Elbe and 
the Baltic. * 11 

The 5 of Holſtein is temperate and eb, 
but in all the northern provinces of Denmark the 
winters are extremely ſevere, and the air thick and 
foggy» occalioned* by the numerous lakes, and the 
ſeas with which almoſt each of them is ſurrounded. 

Under the dominions of Denmark, may be ineluded 
Iceland, an iſland ſituated between 10 and 26 degrees 
of weſt longitude, and between 63 and 68 degrees of 
north latitude; being almoſt four hundred miles long, 
and two hundred broad. Notwithſtanding this great | 


extent, it is computed. that the inhabitants at preſent 
do not exceed a hundred thouſand, though they appear 
to have been more numerous before 'they were viſited. 
by the diſeaſe called the black plague, which greatly 
ravaged the northern countries in the fourteenth cen- 
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inhabitants are diſperſed along the ſea-goaſts within 
forty miles from the ſhore. The ſoil in thoſe parts ig 
tolerably good for paſture, - eagbling the inhabitants 
to export à confiderable- quantity of ſalted proviſions; 
particularly beef and mutton, which, with fiſh, oil, 
&c, they exchange for grain and other neceſfaries, . 
The inhabitants of Iceland are generally tall and 
well made, but the features, eſpecially of the men, 
are ſaid to be not agreeable. . The common covering 
of both ſexes is the ſkin of the ſea-calf with the hair 
turned outward, and for linen they uſe coarſe packing- 
cloth. Their food conſiſts chiefly of a ſort of ſtock- 
fiſh, with very bad butter and cheeſe; and their drink 
is water, milk, or uwbey. They' lie under the ſame 
roofs with their cattle, in caverns hewn under the 
rocks, or in gottages built Either with wood or ſiſu- 


| bones, and covered with turf. The whole: family lis 


in their eloaths upon ai common bed of hay, and coves 
themſelves with an additional quantity of ſkins. Not- 
withſtanding the coarſencſs af their diet and the 
eee e eee gg rte aeg you a E 
ere age. 1 1 | 915 
The exttle which; happend th. dle by Feng in the 
field; or to be ſmothered in the ſnow; are held it 
great eſteem, and conſidered in ſome degree even as 
facred, If any of the inhabitants procure wine or 
ſtrong liquors, they invite all their friends to partake 
of them, and the company never ſtir till the whole is 
conſumed. During the entertainment, they enliven 
each other with rude fongs, ſetting forth the atchieve- 
ments of their anceſtors; never riſing from the table, 
even to make water, which they would reckon a breach 
of good manners; but a utenfil for the purpaſe is 
handed round che company by ſome of the young 
women who are eonſtantly in waiting at thoſe carouſals. 
They are great players at cheſs, inſamueh that every 
peaſant is an adept at the game; and in the workman- 
ſhip of the tables, as well as of the rocks, b 
&c," they are ſaid to be very dexterous. 
When the young girls have attained proper age, 
they are proſtituted by their parents far the moiſt 
trifling eonfideration, to ſuch ſtrangers as happen to 
come among them. If any offspring ſhould be the 
conſequence of - ſuch an amour, the young woman is 
henceforth held in great efteem, and the child is re- 
ceived by the perſon whom ſhe W POP 
part of her dowery: © © 144 vo 
This country is well watered, but [many of the 
ſprings are unwholſome ; ſome of them being alſo in- 
tenſely cold, and others ftrongly / impregnated with 
ſulphur, in which the iſland remarkably abounds. 
Near the eaſt ſide of Iceland is the mountain of 
Hecla, a voleano, ſtom which great [eruptions often 
happen. The inhabitants believe this mountain to 
be the reeeptacle of the damned, who they ſuppoſe 
are alternately: tartured with heat and cold, between 
the flames of Hecla, and the floats of ice near the 
adjacent ore. The latter being driven violentlß 
againſt the rocks, by the winds, produce a howling 
noiſe, which is conſiderably augmented by the many 
echoes of the 3 and this diſmal 
Qqq | ſound 
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bound the. natives imagine to . from the lamen- | 


tations of departed ſouls. Nb 

7 The ancient inhabitants of this Cala were pagans, 
and offered to their gods human ſacrifices; but the 
eſtabliſhed religion at preſent is Lutheraniſm, which 
appears to have been introduced towards the end of 
the . tenth century, about which time FAN fell 
under nt r 1 yu ne von crown. 


EE ESE 
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1:60 21 . et 49291 ad 10 
nis ; 9 8. . Dane. SM J 
6 natives of 8 are ds perſonable 
8 and ſtrong built, but clumſy; they have for 
the moſt part fair complexions, but their features are 
rather diſagreeable. The enterprizing ſpirit which 
actuated their anceſtors, ſeems now to be entirely 
extinguiſhed, the character of the modern Danes being 
2 diſpoſition to indolence and puſillanimity, accom- 
panied, however, with an extreme attachment to pa- 
rade, and frivolous diſtinctions. Their chief pleaſures 
are drinking and ſmoaking tobacco, the latter of 


which may prove uſeful in counteracting the noxious | | + 


effects of their cold and moiſt atmoſphere. They are 
remarkably dirty in their perſons and houſes. It is 
common for x merchant who would appear decent in 


public, to put clean ſleeves and collars over thoſe 


of à ſhirt Which Wenn Aer ee -er three 
proprietors of their farms, by paying only a ſmall rent 


«|; - s 43 *. 
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The number of nobility that at privileged: fiefs 
in-the kingdom, is: very ſmall, and the ranks are only 


thoſe of count: and baron. Of the former there are 


in Denmark but fourteen, beſides two in Norway; 
The body of titular no- 
bility, however, is extremely numerous. For the | t 
ſons of counts are all barons; and there are other 
families which have the title of count as a perſonal 


dignity, independent of the land, and which is alſo | 
. | laws. to regulate. his accounts with his creditors at 


| and of the latter, fifteen. - 


tranſmitted indifferently to all their male offspring. 


Neither the food of the Danes, nor their manner of 
dreſſing it, | deſerves much to be admired. Their 
butcher's meat is lean, and their tame fowls bad; but 
the bacon and freſh - water fiſn are of ſuperior quality. 


They drink chiefly Rheniſh wine or brandy. Before 
the meat is laid upon the table, the gueſts are always 
preſented with a glaſs of the latter, which it would 


be conſidered as extremely rude to refuſe. During the 
entertainment, whenever the maſter of the houſe drinks 
a glaſs of wine, every perſon at the table muſt do the 


ſame. After meals, their diſcourſe conſiſts chiefly of 


double entendres, or downright obſcenity, in which 


the ladies never ſcruple to bear a ſhare, nor decline 


calling every thing by its proper name. Their principal 


diverſion is hunting, and in the winter riding on 


edges. Beſides this vehicle, which is likewiſe often 
uſed for performing a journey, they travel either in 


waggons or on horſeback. If a gentleman. obtains a 


warrant from court for horſes or carriages, the farmers 


in every province are obliged to ſupply him with them. 


On moſt of the roads chere are tolerable inns, but 
20 
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with a room to himſelf, the reſt being accommodated 


with little cabins, ranged round a great apartment, as 


in Holland. Their beds however are eee 
and their ligen clean. 

The inſular ſituation of the Daniſh nien * 
the materials which they afford for ſhip-building, the 
expertneſs of their ſeamen, and the number of excel- 
lent harbours, joined to the ſeveral kinds of produce 
which the country ſupplies. for exportation, might 
render this kingdom extremely, commercial ang flouriſh- 
ing; but her trade is ſo diſcouraged by the deſpotiſm 


.- | of the government, and the corruption of the miniſters, 


that Denmark is at preſent one of the moſt indigent 
and diſtreſſed ſtates in Europe. Nor will this appear 
ſurpriſing, when the conſtitution of the country is 
conſidered. The farmers here are ſo much oppreſſed 
by the landed intereſt, that they are, almoſt i in a ſtate 
of ſervitude; and ſuch is the corruption which prevails 
in the courts, of juſtice, .that they can expect no redreſs 
by appealing to the laws of the kingdom. For ſhould 
the grievance ſuſtained, by the plaintiff be ſo evident, 
that the judges could have no pretence to decide againſt 
him, it is eaſy. for the wealthier party to. obtain, either 
an order from the king to ſtop the judicial proceſs, 


| ON! [a;diſpenſation from obſerving particular, laws. \ 


The kingdom of Norway is at preſent in a better 
en than that of Denmark. The number of 
nobility is but ſmall, and even thoſe, have very little 
authority over their farmers, who are now become 


to their landlords, The farm deſcends from the, father 
to the, eldeſt ſon, without. being divided; but the heir 
is obliged to pay a yearly 1 to each of his er 
and ſiſters. 3 as 

In all the great towns in Dee. und F 
there is a number of men choſen by the magiſtrates 
from among the citizens, to watch over the education 
of children, and inſpect the conduct of guardians. : 

Every wholeſale merchant here is obliged by the 


leaſt every two years; and every retail merchant is 
obliged to do the ſame every year; under the penalty 
of being e from bringing any action for their 


debts. 


8 to a Tas . when, baſtards are 
—cknowfodacd by, their reſpective fathers, in a court of 
law, they are entitled to half the portion of the 
legitimate children. 

„The trade which the Danes carry on in ds Eaſt 
Indies is greatly againſt them, as they pay for all their 
imports in ſpecie, not having any produee, or manu- 
factured goods, fit for thoſe markets. Their ſmall 
iſlands in the, Weſt Indies, on the contrary, have 
been eee to the ſtate, and are now in a very 
flouriſhing condition. Thoſe ſupply them with ſugar, 
coffee, and cocoa, for their own conſumption, and a 
ſmall ſurplus which they ſend to Sweden. Norway 
furniſhes them with wood, tar, pitch, fiſh, and iron, 
with ſome, ſilver; and Iceland with fiſh- oil; and dried 
fiſh, which they export to Germany, France Great 
Britain, Ireland, and all the ſouthern parts of Evrope. 
Their; commerce with France, Spain, Portugal, and 
the 
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of manufactured goods. In return for their fiſh and | 
oil, Germany furniſhes them with different ſorts of 
linens, grain, and ſome common woollen ſtuffs. But 


Britain and: Holland, by taking the greater part of 
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the Mediterranean ſtates, is alſo againſt them; the 
former taking no great quantity of their materials 
for ſhip- building, but ſupplying them with wines, 
ſpirituous liquors, fruits, ſilk, ſalt, and a great variety | 
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to great inconveniences, and often to loſſes. Such foreign 
merchandize, however, as is brought into the kingdom 
in Daniſh veſſels; pays a much leſs duty than that 
which is imported by foreign ſhips, This tax is 
farmed in every part of the Daniſſi dominivhs, except 
at een 105 the Ne is renewed wy 
three years. | | I 

A thir®ednfiderable bräßch br the bbs is the 
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the productions of Norway for ſhip- building, and the | exleiſe; which is laid, as in Holland, upon every 
latter the proviſions of Holſtein, ſupply them with | neceſſary of (life! This oppte five tax "is lix 14 


ſpecie, without which they muſt be reduced to great 


farmed. Though the "grain Has before paid a tax 


diſtreſs, - The great number of foreign ſhips which | in thet country, it is liable to another at the inill. 


dale through“ tb iSound; imme? Dies? # Rind 09 b 


market for all the manufactured goods in Europe. 

Various regulations and companies have been eſtab- 
liſhed at Copenhagen for promoting the manufactures 
and commerce of the kingdom, ſueh us the Inſurünce 
Company, the Iceland Company, the Bank; the Afri 
can Company, and the General Company, which was 
inſtituted with the view of rendering that city the 
magazine for all the Baltic ſea,” But from theiſmall- 
neſs. of the capitals employed in thoſe undertakidys; 
with the deſpotiſm of the government, joined to the 
cortuption and bad conduct of the miniſters, thoſe 
ſeveral en CENCE ate at- Fenn at the 
loweſt ebb. 
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f dai baglinng! 


8 POE the croun- lands, and partly from taxes, All 


who cultivate the land, if they are not particularly 
privileged, are ſubject to a variety of impoſts, "which 
tends greatly to the diſcouragement of agriculturé | - 
and all others pay a capitation- tax: On this account; 
the king's officers, and thoſe who live upon privileged 
manors, or ſuch as are exempted® from the taxes on 
huſbandry, pay eight ſhillings Engliſh each perſon, 
beſides ſo much for their wives and children, and 
four ſhillings a year for every ſtable Where horſes are 
kept. Clergymen pay for their wives and children 
at the rate of five ſhillings and ſix pence a year each 
perſon, and four ſhillings for their "horſes, © but are 
themſelves exempted from this tax, in conſideration 
of their making out an exact liſt annually of all that 
are taxable in their reſpective "pariſhes. © The day- 
labourers pay four ſhillings every year, and their wives 
two ſhillings. Tradeſmen who work in the country, | 
and only make ſuch utenſils as are neceſſary for farm- 
ing, are exempt. from this tax; but thoſe who follow 


other trades pay for themſelves eight ſhillings each; 


with as much for:their wives, and for every perſon 
in their family; ſo that a poor tradeſman or manu- 
facturer pays as much to DONOR kg nber as the 
firſt of the nobility. el 20 


Another principal baineds of: my Danith revenue ”" 
the duty laid upon all goods that are either exported 
or imported into the kingdom. In general: the duties 
upon the importation of merchandize are about ten 
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per cent. but ſome not quite ſo high, and others 


All ſuch articles as are uſed in the manu- 


higher. 


ſactures are exempted from this tax; but the mer- 


chants are obliged to leave them at the cuſtom - houſe, 
or in the king's warehouſes, till they are bought up 
by the manufacturers, by which the former are ſubject 
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But the moſt oppreſſi de tax. 46 well as the moſt im- 


I bolitic; is that Which is lad upon marriages, eſpecially 


as the inhabitants of the kingdom ars not very numerous. 
Every perſon who Holds any 'empſ6ythent, or who bears 
any title that gives him "4" radE*in*the/ ftate; pays for 
| marriage licence ten pertnds: Rerling. Fhoſe of the 
nobility we have no employment pay four pounds: 
the clergy, the citizens, the ſtewards of the nobi- 
lity, and the free farmers, ſtuteen mhillings; joutney- 
men who work at trades, eight" millings; and the 
ſervants and en in the towns; four "ſhilz 
Ungs, ag do 45155ym92 ee gane, 
Another heavy charge laid üpon the inhabltants of 
the towns is that which they pay to de exempt from 
the quartering of ſoldierz. This tax is laid upon all 
the houſes in proportion to their "ſize and ſituation, 
and is regulated by the ee a: in men r 
with ſome of the principal citizens. 1 
Beſides the taxes paid by the inhabitants of ' towns | 
for the ſupport. of government, they are ſubje& to 
others impoſed for the benefit of the town. One of 
theſe is a ground-rent, which every houſe pays in 
proportion to its extent, and the other is kind 
of capitation- tax; both which are regulated by a2 
certain number of prinoipal citizens. „ 19 2510" 
Tbere is alſo a heavy tax upon all the ſtamped paper 
wbich is uſed in this kingdom. Bonds, and other 
obligations, for the ſum of twenty pounds ſterling, 
may be written upon a ſtamped paper of two ſhillings 
| Engliſh in value; from twenty to à hundred and 
ſixty pounds, the paper is four ſhillings; from two 
hundred to eight hundred pounds, it ĩs twel ve ſhillings; 
from that to a thouſand pounds, it is rated at the 
value of three pounds four ſhillings; when from one 
thouſand eight hundred to two/ thouſand pounds, the 
obligation is written upon paper which coſts eight 
pounds ſterling; and for more than the laſt mentioned 
ſum, the paper pays a tax of ten pounds ſterling. 
All kinds of receipts muſt likewiſe be written upon 
ſtamped paper; the ſmalleſt ſtamp for this purpoſe being 
of the value of two pence Engliſh, 1 that 'of * 
higheſt, two pounds eight ſhillings.” | 
Every foreign ſhip which paſſes hs „ 80nd; pays Aa 
duty in proportion to het ſize and the value of her 
cargo; and it is computed-that' this tax, at an aver- 
age, amounts to about ſixty · ſive thouſand pounds a year. 
In Norway, the revenue ariſes from the tithes of 
timber, tar, fiſh; and oil, with a duty upon mines, 
exeluſive of the taxes uſual in Denmark, to which 
the inhabitants of this country are alſo ſubject. 
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- The whole revenues of Nenmark; at preſent, are | without the | aſſiſtance of good pilots; but by a 


valued at about. ſix millions of is -dellam, or one 
million two hundred thouſand pounds ſexling. a 

The Daniſh army is compoſed of regular troops 
and militia; the former cpnſiſting of eleven. regiments | 
of dregoons, and ſixteen regiments of infantry, Eyery 
regiment, when completed, has two battalions, each 
containing, ix companies of 3 hundred men. There 
we. alſo thrge regiments employed. in the ſexyice of the 
el one of which is ſtationed in Denmark, ann | 
other in Norway, and the third in Holſtein, Since 


the laſt reduction of the regular tropps in this kingdom, | 


us ar and dragoons amppyt to about ten. thouſand 
and the infantry, inclugipg. ihe, artillery, to 
out thirty thouſand, moon 043 - 3&4 | 

Every . perſon. in the kingdom. aha n thaee 
hundred. and ſixty acres. of land, is obliged to furniſh 
one man ſor the, militia; and pay the-expence of a | 


man fer the corps de reſerys.  The.. national -troops 


are formed out of this militia, and are, cloathed in 

iforms ; but the corps de peſerve is not, nor is it 
ever called out but in, a great emergency. Four 
regiments of militia, are raiſed in Denmark, each 
regiment containing twelve companies * one W 
and fiſt men, excluſize of officer. 6 

In che duchies of Holſtein and 4 Fa 3 
of Rantzau, ang the lordſhip of Pinneberg, the militia 
cophſts of gne thouſand eight hundred and thirty-two 
men, formed. jnto two regiments; no regulation being 
yet eſtabliſhed in that part of the great duchy of 
Holſtein which was lately ceded. to Denmark, in ex- 
change for the counties of nee Delmon- 
horſt. } Nin lo- $3355:46 

Ihe greater part of the Daniſh inns is + furniſhed 


by Ngrway, bs militia. of this country conkifiing of 


dhiftren 2ogimaents,. each. of / which - cantains gmelte 
companies of a hundred men, and four companies of 
Landvarn gf 3. hundred and. fifty men each, beſides 
officers... Here are likewiſe eight companies of light 
troops, called i in their language Skielobere, which by 
their actixity in running Ayer ithe, mountains, and ice, 
have bęen extremely uſeful in the country, | 
The pay of the captains, both in the horſe and foot; 
amounts to, no, more than five pounds a month each, 
and chat of the other officers and private men in pro- 
portign, The captaing, however, are generally per- 
mitted. to diſpenſe with the ſervice of a certain number 
of ſoldiers, who are for the maſt part artizans, ſo that 
they may. work at cheir reſpeQive trades, while their 
pay is partly enjoyed by the captains, and partly allotted 
for the expence. of recruits ;z the king allowing for this 
article no more than fifty-two, pounds a year in che 
cayalsy, and thirty pounds in the inſantr x. 
The Daniſh fleet is compoſed of thirty. ſhips of the 
line, and, fifteen. or Sixteen frigates ; but many of the 
{hips being old, and wanting great repair, the molt | a 
that they can furniſh, fit for ſervice upon any emer- 
82367». is twenty ſhips. This flest is uſually ſtationed 
at Copenhagen, where are the dock-yards, ſtore · hauſes, 
and all the materials neceſſary for the marine. This 
harbour is defended by two or three batteries of can- 


non, and by dhe. difficulty. which there is to enter « 


4 


ſquadron well agquainted with the coaſts and the 


| ſaupdings, Copenhagen might be . by ſony 


and all the dockryards deſtroyed. | | 
The ſeamen deſtined for the e of the fleet a 


of two claſſes. | The-firſt is compoſed of thoſe who 


are bred up in the merchant ſervice, or who apply 
theraſelves to fiſhing, amounting ſometimes to thirty 


thouſand. They cannot quit the kingdom without 2 


permiſſion from their ſuperior, and are obliged to pre- 
ſent themſelves when required. They receive according 
to their abilities from ſix to twelve ſhillings ſterling 
 eyery- year to pay their exciſe; and ſuch of them as 
live in the nn vu are nn from the 


Y capitation-tax. 
The ſecond claſs i is a of fend diyifions, ack 


canbliing of a chief, and ten companies of a hundred 

and eighteen men. This body, which is recruited 
out of the former, is in conſtant pay, and is always 
ready not only to man the ſhips of war, but likewiſe 
to furniſh workmen for the dock · yards, they all being 
taught the art of ſhip-building. When they are at 
land, they receive about nine ſhillings ſterling every 
month, and as much proviſions as will ſupply their 
families, if not very numerous. Many of them are 
likewiſe furniſhed with lodgings at the king's expence. 
When at {a,/ they are paid according to their capacity ; 
ſome receiving twenty, ſame Oy" and others only 
ten ſhillings a mont. 7 

The gaptains of e 
of ſixty pounds a year, and the privilege of diſpenſing 
with the ſeryice of ten men in every company, whoſe 
wages they receive for; their own, uſe, They are, 
however, obliged to defray the expence of bringing re- 
cruits from the different parts of the kingdom, his 
Daniſh majeſty allowing only forty pounds a year for 
this purpoſe. The captain of every ſhip, when at ſea, 
has alſo a certain ſum for his table, to which he is 
obliged to admit all the officers under his command. 
The. pay of the lieutenants is in proportion; and all 
the officers of both claſſes . wy fame a. e 
ſalaries in peace and war. 

For the laſt hundred and Wes years Mk | 
has been an abſolute monarchy. The king is the only 
interpreter of his laws, ſupreme judge and preſident of 
the high court of juſtice, when he pleaſes to fit there; 
and whether preſent or abſent, the n always 
addreſs themſelves to the throne. 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Denmark is that of the 
Lutheran church. The revenues of the eccleſiaſticks 
are proportioned to their rank, each having à decent 
maintenance, but no ſuperfluity. The widows of all 
the parochial elergy are authorized by the law to receive 
one eighth part of the ſtipend which their huſbands 
enjoyed. Beſides, in every dioceſe, the clergy have 

a fund for the benefit of the widows, who receive 
thence a yearly revenue, proportionable to the ſums 
that had been paid into the fund by their huſbands, 
Fhe- lands of every perſon convicted of becoming 4 
papiſt. are forfeited to the next heir, and the apoſtate 
is baniſhed the Daniſh territories. All Jews are forbid 
to enter the PR without the royal licence; and 

who- 
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whoever diſcovers ſuch an offender is entitled to a 
reward of fifty crowns. 

The only univerſity of the e is chat of 
Copenhagen. Here are ſeveral hundred ſtudents, who 
are maintained upon an eſtabliſhment made by the 
former kings, at a time when all the neceſſaries of 
life were very cheap; but theſe being much encreaſed 
of late years, the fund is ſo inadequate to the deſign, 
that the ſtudents live in great miſery ; nor is any claſs 
of the people held in ſo much contempt, 
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Beſides theſe there is a great variety of copper 
coins of ſmall value. | 


The Danes are one of thoſe nations which, under 
the names. of Teutones and Cimbri, invaded the Roman 
empire a hundred years before the Chriſtian epoch ; 
the ancient Cimbria appearing to have comprehended | 
Jutland, Sleſwic, Holſtein, and ſome parts of Lower 
Germany. Schiold, the firſt king of Denmark, is 
ſaid to have lived about ſixty years before the above= 
mentioned period. According to the Daniſh chronicles, | 
he was ſucceeded by eighteen kings, to the time of 
Regner, ſurnamed Logbrag, whoſe acceſſion is placed 
in the year 750, In the ninth century the Danes be- 
came exceeding formidable, and not only committed 


— 


great depredations on the coaſts of England and Scot- 
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H E Nethelande; or Low Selntte Ide 
nominated from their low ſituation at the 
mouths of ſeveral great rivers,” viz. the Rhine, the 
Maeſe, the Scheld, &c, are ſituate between 2 and 7 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and between 50 and 53 
degrees 30 minutes of north latitude, They are bounded 
on tlie north by the German ſea, on the eaſt by Ger- 
many, on tlie ſouth by the territories of F rance, and 
on tlie weſt by part of France and the Britiſh" ſeas ; 
extending in length from north to ſouth about three 
hundred miles, and in breadth two hundred. They 
No. 21. 
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land for many years, but tua eſtabliſhed their 


ſovereigns on the throne of the former kingdom, of 


which they maintained eon upwards. of twenty 


years, 
On the death of Olaus, without iſſue, in 1 1387, 
queen Margaret, his mother, was elected queen of 
Denmark and Norway, who having aſſociated, in the 
government her nephew Erick, ſubdued the kingdom 
of Sweden; and it was enacted by the ſtates, that 


thoſe three kingdoms Thould be united for the future 


under one prince. On the death of Margaret, Erick 
became ſovereign of the' whole; but being depoſed, 
on pretence of mal=adiminiftration, he retired into 
Pomerania, where he, died, 3 
For more than a hundred years from this epoch no 
king of Denmark ever left any male heirs, but the 
three crowns of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
were jointly conferred on the ſame perſon by the ſtates 
of the reſpective kingdoms, till the year 1439, when 
Chriſtian, earl of Oldenburg, being elected to the 
ſovereignty. of the Daniſh dominions, the Swedes re- 
fuſed to conicur in the nomination, and renouncing 
the union of Calmar, which had been obſerved from 
the time of queen Margaret, elected a king to them 
ſelves. by rom this period the Daniſh and Swediſh 
crowns have ever been detached from each other; and 
thenceforth, likewiſe, the ſenate of Denmark arro- 
gated to themſelves the right of di ilpoſing of the lore- 


1941 


reignty of the nation, the ſtates being only now and 
| then conſulted out of form. The power of this op= 


preſſive ariſtocracy continued till the year 1 when 
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elective to an abſolute Rs nd eſtabliſhed the 
ſucceflion in his own deſcendants, by whom it has 
ever ſince been maintained. | 
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| ana; forked part of Gm Belg! gica, and wete 
f | afterwards comprehend in the circle of Burgundy. | 
I At preſent” they confift of ſeventeen provinces; of 


which the Teven northern' revolting from the Spaniards, 
and entering into a treaty of union for their mutual | 


defence, obtained the name of the United Provinces, 


The greater part of the other ten being fubje& to 
the houſe or Auftris, is called the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands. 31% 128 * * fs p 
Tue ſeven United Pint are ſituate between 3 
and 7 degrees of eaſt fongitude, and between 51 and 
54 degrees of north Hatitaie;” bounded on the weſt and 
north by the Britiſti and Sd ſeas, on the eaſt by 
Weſtphalia, and on the ſbuth by the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands. ' They contain the following provinces, Viz. 
Holland Propet, Zealand, Frieſland, 8 8 0 Ove- 
ryſfef, Guetderland, and Uttecht; which, from the 
R rr | chief 
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chief province, are uſually comprehended under the 
general denomination of Holland. 

Tpbis country is perfectly flat, without the inter- 
vention of a ſingle hill, but abounds in bogs and 
moraſſes, It is divided almoſt into two parts by the 
Zuider Sea, a large ſhallow bay; and the Dollart 
Bay ſeparates. Groningen from Eaſt Frieſland. In 


Holland. and Weſt Frieſland there are ſeveral lakes, 
of which Haerlem Meer is the chief. One half of the 
countty may be called a lake in the winter, on account | 
of the annual inundation, but in ſummer it affords 


rich paſtures. 


The principal rivers are, I. the Rhine, which on 
its entrance into this country divides into three branches, 
called the Waal, the Lech, and the Yſſel. The two 
former run weſtward, and, uniting their waters with 
the Maeſe, diſcharge themſelves into the German or 
Britiſh ſeas; while the Iſſer running northward, falls 
into the Zuider Sea. 2. The Scheld, entering the 
country below Antwerp, diyides it into, two branches, 
one running ,north, called the Oſterſcheld, and the 
other due weſt, named the Weſterſcheld; both which 
Fall into the ſame ſea with the Rhine, 3 The Vecht 
runs from eaſt to weſt through the province of Over- 
yſſel, and falls into the Zuider Sea. 4. The Eems 
riſes in the province of Utrecht, and running north 
by Amersfort, diſcharges itſelf into the Zuider Sea. 
5. The, Hunſe has its ſource in the province of Over- 
yſſel, and running north falls into 7 a bay. of the ſea 
between Frieſland and Groningen. | 

It is conjectured by ſome that great part of the United 
Provinces has been gained out of the ſea, by caſting 
up banks and draining them; while others are of 
opinion that much of them has been loſt by inundations 
of the ſea and tempeſtuous weather. Both of thoſe 
opinions may be well founded, in reſpect to different 


places. For in many parts, the ſeas and rivers 


appear to be above the land at high water, and are 
kept out only by prodigious banks of earth, called 
dykes; nor are inſtances wanting, where large tracts 
of land have been laid irretrieveably under water. The 
tops of ſteeples, and other high buildings, where towns 
and villages formerly ſtood, have been ſeen near the 
coaſt at low water. As the Zuider Sea has never 
been mentioned by any Roman writer, Sir William 


Temple conjectures, with probability, that it has been 
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of the waves is ſuch, that when he wind blows a 
ſtorm at north-weſt, if it happens to be a ſpring-tide, 
the ſtrongeſt dykes ſometimes give way, and threaten 
deſtruction to all the maritime provinces. 

The dykes are generally ſeventeen ells thick at bot · 
tom, and ſe ven ells high, fortified to the landward in 
the ſtrongeſt manner with wood and ſtone; and towards 
the water, covered with mats, ruſhes, and ſea- weed, 
and ſometimes with ſail- cloth. | Notwithſtanding thoſe 
bulwarks, in the year 1530, the ſea broke in and over- 
flowed great part of Zealand; and in 1568, it roſe to - 
that height, that it covered ſome of the iſlands of Zeca= 
land, and laid under water great part of the coaſt of 
Holland, and almoſt all Frieſland, ſwallowing up 
ſeventy-two villages, and deſtroying twenty thouſand 
people in Frieſland only. Another inundation hap- 
pened in 1655, and a much greater in 1665, when 
the ſea broke in with ſuch violence between the Texel 
and the Helder, that it carried away part of the village 
of Hayſdunem, laid all the country under water 
between Wiring and Zyp, broke the dyke of Hern at 
two places, and came up to the gates of Medenblick, 
overwhelming many villages, and turning a conſiderable 
tract of land into a continued ſea, by which numbers 
of people and cattle were deſtroyed, The dyke of 
Maydenburgh was alſo broken down, and all the 
country round Naerden, Myden, and Weſop, as far 
as Loren in Goyland, and Balicorn in the province 
of Utrecht, was laid under water, The gates and 
fortifications of Naerden were deſtroyed ; and the 
ſtrong rampart of ſtone, called the aſs's back, ſwept 
away from the foundation, leaving a hole where it 
| ſtood, thirty-ſix foot deep. In Amſterdam the Newen 
dyke, with the ſtreet upon it, and the adjoining market= 
place, was overflowed, The dyke betwixt Amſterdam 
and Haerlem broke in the middle thirty or forty rods, 
and a great part of Waterland was entirely ſwallowed 
up. Other inundations happened in the years 1682 
and 1717, which are ſaid to have done as much damage 
as thoſe above mentioned, 15 

The banks of the river are alſo broken down ſome- 


ö 


| times by ſhoals of ice and land- floods; as happened 


in 1638, when the Iſle dyke near Utrecht giving way, 
moſt part of Holland was laid under water. 

The method of removing the inundation on thoſe 
occaſions is by wind-mills, of which there are great 


formed by ſome great inundation breaking in between numbers, for the purpoſe of carrying off the winters 


the Texel, and other iſlands which lie near in a line, 


and ſeem to be the ſhattered remainders of a continued 


coalt,. This opinion, he thinks, is, confirmed from 
the ſhallowneſs of the ſea, and the flatneſs. 2 the ſands 
along its whole enten: a! o tig 12 

The Zuider Sea is encloſed 3 on . ade. 
On the north, it has the iſlands of Schelling, Ame 


land, &c. on the eaſt the provinces: of Frieſland and 


Groningen; on the ſouth, Utrecht and. part of Hol- 


land; and on the welt, angther part of Holland, with 
the iſlands of the Texel and, the Ulie; being about 


ſeventy miles in length, and half as much in. breadth, 


exceeding ſhallow,. and full of ſands., A ene 


1. 


extremely den to navigators... Her the violence 
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rains and melted ſnow, which in the ſpring overflow 
the country; at which time it appears like a ſea, 
interſected by the towns and. villages built upon the 
riſing grounds, and which are like ſo many iſlands, 
Though Holland be ſo much celebrated for its com- 
merce and the number of its ſhipping, there is hardly 
a good harbour on the coaſt. The beſt are thoſe of 
Fluſhing, Helvoetſluys, and Rotterdam. With re- 
ſpect to Amſterdam, there cannot be a more incom - 
modious haven, being ſeated in ſo ſhallow, a water 
that ordinary ſhips cannot come near it unleſs in high 
tides, nor veſſels. of burden without unlading. 
The country is interſected with numerous canals, 

which lead to every town and village, and almoſt to 
Foe farm- houſe, ; . 


The 


Hol LAxp.] 


unwholſome, were it not purified by the ſharpneſs of 
the froſts, which viſit them with every eaſt wind for 
about four months in the year, and are much more 
ſevere than in Britain, In winter, their harbours 


are frequently ſhut up two or three months together 


by the ice, eſpecially thoſe in the Zuider Sea, 'The 
ſpring is much ſhorter and leſs agreeable in the United 
Provinces than in England, and ſome part of the 
ſummer far more hot; nor is it uncommon for great 


heat and cold to ſucceed each other without any inter- 


mediate temperature, There is ſo much-moiſture in 
the air that it cauſes metals to ruſt, and wood to 
mould faſter than in other places. It has probably 
been to obviate this diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, 
that the inhabitants were firſt induced to maintain 
that cleanlineſs ſo remarkable in their houſes and ſtreets, 
without which they muſt have been greatly expoſed to 
infectious diſorders; and with all their precaution 
they hardly eſcape three ſummers ſucceſſively being 
ſeized with diſeaſes of this kind. In the neighbour- 
hood of the ſea, they not only have unwholſome 
weather in ſpring and autumn, but the cold winds 
blaſt moſt of the fruit; and in the latter of thoſe 
ſeaſons, great part of the unripe fruit is blown down 
by furious ſtorms, 

The endemic diſeaſes of the country are chiefly the 
gout and ſcurvy; but in.hot ſummers they are viſited 
by malignant fevers, eſpecially at Amſterdam and Ley- 
den. The people ſeldom live to a great age, both 

en and women beginning to decay very early, parti- 
cularly at the former of thoſe places. It is remarked, 
by fir William Temple as ſomething extraordinary, 
that he had ſeen at the Hague, which is the beſt air 
in Holland, two men above ſeventy. Perhaps this 
may proceed from their diet and want of exerciſe, as 
much as from the badneſs of the air. For their uſual 
food is dried and ſalted fleſh and fiſh; and brandy and 
Geneva are very commonly drank, They have hardly 
any idea of rural ſports, and ſeldom travel about buſi- 
neſs either on horſeback or a-foot, but are drawn 
along in a covered boat upon a ſmooth canal, by a 
horſe, a method of conveyance little calculated to 
afford the ſmalleſt motion to the body, 

The province of Holland is bounded on the weſt 
and north by the German ſea; on the eaſt by the 
Zuider Sea, which ſeparates it from Weſt Frieſland, 
Overyſlel, and Guelderland; and on the ſouth by 
Zealand and Utrecht ; 3 being about a hundred miles 
in length from north to ſouth, and near thirty in 
breadth. In point of ſtrength and riches it is equal 
to the ſix other United Provinces, though it has 
hardly any. ſtaple commodities or produce of its own, 
except. ſome rich paſtures which furniſh them with 
plenty of butter and cheeſe; and their ſeas and rivers 
which ſupply them, with fiſh, 

The capital of this province, and of the whole 
United States, is Amſterdam, ſituate in 4 degrees 30 
minutes of eaſt 16ngitude, and in 52 degrees 25 minutes 
of north latitude, It lies in the form of a creſcent on 


the river Amſtel, and an arm of the ſea called the 


I! 


Wye, al ittle to the eaſtward of the Zuider Sea, This 


— 
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The air of Holland could not fail of being extremely is juſtly reckoned the greateſt port- in. the world, not- 


withſtanding the acceſs be ſo difficult, that it is hardly 
poſſible for a loaded ſhip, or man of war, to enter 
the harbour, The foundations of the city are. laid 
upon ſeveral thouſand vaſt piles, driven down. with 
infinite labour and prodigious expence. A ſtrong 
wall with baſtions and out-works, defend it on the 
land- ſide, and the Wye ſecures it towards tlie ſea. 


The principal ftreets are of great breadth, having 


canals planted with trees running through them ; but 
the reſt are too narrow. They are ſo careful of the 
pavement, that all goods and merchandize are drawn 
upon fledges, and no other wheel- carriages are ſuffered 
but gentlemen's coaches, who pay a tax for this privi- 
lege. Hired coaches are ſet on fledges, and drawn. 
by one horſe. 

There are various accounts of the dimenſions of 
this city, and the number of inhabitants, but accord- 
ing to the moſt general computation, it is one third as 
large as London, and contains between three and four 
hundred thouſand inhabitants, The private houſes 


are well built of brick, but their beauty is diminiſhed 


by their benching in according to the height of the 
ſtories, which was done with a view of leſſening the 
weight, as they are founded on a moraſs, Their 
churches are handſome buildings, but not comparable 
to thoſe in popiſh countries; neither are they built 
in the ſame form, with iſles, chancels, and fteeples, 
or ſituate eaſt and weſt as with us, but conſtructed 
upon various plans, as convenience may require, or 
the taſte of the architect direct; except ſome old 


churches which were formerly built by the papiſts. 


No churches, chapels, or oratorios however are allowed 
bells, except thoſe of the Calviniſts, 

The chief buildings in Amſterdam next to their 
churches are, the ſtadt-houſe, the exchange, the India- 
houſe, and their great bridge. | | 

The exchange is two hundred and fifty foot long, 


two hundred and thirty-two broad, and a hundred and 


ſixteen foot in height, Over the middle of the build- 
ing is a lofty cupola, In this building are held the 
courts of juſtice; and here are the apartments of moſt 
of the officers of ſtate, The vaſt treaſures of the 
republic are alſo lodged here in the bank, which is 
ſuppoſed to be the richeſt in the world, and is guarded 
every night by a body of the burghers, whom they 
conſider as more intereſted in its ſafety than mercenary 
ſoldiers. The whole building excites the idea of 
great ſolidity and ftrength, but is deſtitute of that 


elegance and ſymmetry which we might expect to find 


in the principal edifice of ſo e a city and 
nation. 

The place which contains this great treaſure is a 
vault under the ſtadt- houſe, ſtrongly fortified with iron 
bars, and all the apparatus of ſecurity. Here is certainly 
the appearance of immenſe riches, in bars of gold and 
ſilver, beſides plate and innumerable bags, ſuppoſed 
to contain thoſe precious metals. In fact there ought 
to be in this bank all the treaſure which it has received 


ſince its inſtitution, as it gives out nothing but its 
This however is a point that has lately been 


credit, 
much diſputed; and many affirm, though it does not 
5 pay 
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pay in ſpecie, but only by a transfer of credit upon 


its books, orders drawn upon it, that great ſums of 
money are thence taken out for other purpoſes. 
The ſecurity of this bank reſts not only upon the 


treaſure it contains, which upon a moderate computa- 


tion amounts to ſixteen or eighteen millions ſterling, 
but upon the credit of the whole city of Amſterdam, 


| the inhabitants of which are bound to make good all 


the monies that are paid into it, This ſyſtem of 
treaſure is properly a general depoſit, where every man 
lodges his money, becauſe he conſiders it as more ſafe 
than if it lay in his own coffers: and ſo far is the bank 


from paying any intereſt for the caſh depoſited, that 


the owner, if he does not choaſe to have his name 
entered upon the bank books for ſo much credit, may 
receive again the identical bags which he delivered, 
on paying a certain conſideration in proportion to the 
time during which they had lain in ſafety. But when 
a perſon chooſes to have his name entered for ſo much 
credit, the bank money is. worth more in payment 
than the current coin of the ſtate, it generally 1 
a premium of four or five per cent. 

The large ſums lent to the Dutch government are 
entirely independent of the bank, the revenues of the 
reſpeQive provinces being mortgaged as a ſecurity for 
the payment of ſuch ſums, for which the provinces 
give bond. 

The Eaſt India houſe is another magnificent ſtrue- 


ture, divided into a great number of apartments and 


warehouſes, where the fine ſpices are depoſited in great 
quantities, The admiralty and arſenal, or magazine 
of arms and warlike ftores, are alſo juſtly admired; 
as is likewiſe the bridge over the Amſtel, which is 
ſix hundred and ſixty foot long, and ſeventy broad. 

The city of Haerlem is fituate four miles eaſt of the 
ſea, and ten miles weſt of Amfterdam, with which it 
has a communication by a canal. This city is ſur- 
rounded only by a flight wall. The principal building 
is the great church, formerly the cathedral, the largeſt 
and moſt elegant church in Holland, Here are con- 
ſiderable manufactures of filk and velvet; but the 
place is moſt remarkable for that of linen, called 
Holland, or rather for their bleaching and whitening 
of it, a great part of this linen being wove in Ger- 
many. 

Leyden, the Lugdunum Batavorum of the ancients, 
is ſituate four miles eaſt of the ſea, and eighteen ſouth 
of Amſterdam, with which it alſo has a communication 
by a navigable canal. It is eſteemed one of the neateſt 
and pleafanteſt towns in Holland, but one of the moſt 
unhealthful, on account of the marſhes and ſtagnant 
waters in the neighbourhood. This place is much 
better fortified than Haerlem; but what renders it | 
moſt ſecure, is the power of overflowing the country 
on any hoſtile attack. The canals of this city are ſo 
numerous, that no leſs than thirty iſlands are formed 
by them; and over the canals are laid thirty-five 
bridges, Here is the moſt conſiderable univerſity in 
the United Provinces, founded by the ſtates i in 1575, 
The ſchools are in a large building, three ſtories high, 


in the uppermoſt of which were Elzivir's printing 
rooms, There are only two colleges for the ſtudents, 
1 


. 


| 
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who wear no diſtinguiſhing habits, nor are obliged to 
reſide in any particular part of the town, Of thoſe 
who reſort hither for their improvement, it is computed 


that there are ſometimes near two thouſand, including 


foreigners, The rector of the univerſity is elected 
annually out of three preſented to the flates, The 
number of profeſſors is twelve, amongſt whom thoſe 
in the medical departments have been chiefly celebrated 
for many years, The anatomical theatre is held to 
exceed any thing of the kind. The environs of the 
city are embelliſhed with fine gardens, the various 
produce of which is much admired. 

About three leagues ſouth=weſt of Leyden ſtands 
the Hague, at the diſtance of two miles from the ſea. 
It is encompaſſed with fine meadows and groves, but 
no walls, and therefore eſteemed only a village; but 
from its extent, the grandeur of the buildings, and 
the number of beautiful walks, it may be deemed 
equal, if not ſuperior, to any of their cities, It is 
governed by its own magiſtrates, and enjoys all the 
privileges of cities, except the ſending a repreſentative 
to the aſſembly of the ſtates, Here however the ſtates- 
general, as well as the ſtates of the province of Hol= 
land, aſſemble; being the reſidence not only of the 
ſtadtholder, but of all foreign miniſters and other 
perſons of diſtinction. Here are but two churches, . 
one of which, called the new church, is of a fingular 
form without pillars, 

A fine ſhady walk ftretches from the Hague to the 
village of Scheveling, which lies- on the ſea-ſhore at 
the diſtance of two miles. This was once a great 
town, but was deſtroyed by a 3 ocean con- 
tinually beating upon it. 

HFounflaerdyke, a palace that belonged tokingWilliam, 
ſtands about ten miles ſouth-weſt of the Hague, and 
is much admired for its fine gardens, ſtatues, and 
furniture; ſome of which, it is ſaid, were removed 
hither from the Britiſh palaces after the Revolution, 


Within two miles of the Hague ſtands another palace 


of the princes of Orange in the village of Ryſwick, 
where the peace was negotiated in 1697, between the 
allies and France, 

Delft is pleaſantly fituated in the meadows, ſix miles 
ſouth-eaſt of the Hague. It is about two miles in 
circumference, and canals planted with trees run 
through the ſtreets, This town is remarkable for its 
fine earthen ware, but otherwiſe has no great trade. 
There are here only two churches, in one of which is 
the tomb of William I. prince of Orange, with his 
ſtatue in marble, and near it another of braſs, on 
which is the motto, Te vindice tuta libertas, He was 
ſhot in this city by Balthazer Gerrard, a popiſh bigot, 
as he ſat at ſupper. At the foot of the ſtatue is the 


| figure of a dog that, according to tradition, died of 


grief for the loſs of his maſter. 

Rotterdam, the ſecond city of Holland in reſpect of 
wealth and treaſure, is ſituate on the north fide of 
the river Maeſe, upwards of thirty miles ſouth of 
Amſterdam, than which it has a muchgmore commo- 
dious harbour; that of the former being uſually open 
in winter, when others are frozen up, and allowing 
ſhips of burthen to come to the merchants doors, 
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It is a large, well built, populous city, and contains 
four churches, beſides - thoſe of foreigners, Many 
Britiſh families are ſettled at this place, on account of 
its convenient ſituation for trade. The chief buildings, 
beſides the churches, are the ſtadt-houſe, the exchange, 
the admiralty- office, and the Eaſt- India houſe. No 
country in the world is more populous than that in 
the neighbourhood of this city. 

Dort is ſituated on the river Merne, forty miles 
ſouth of Amſterdam, and fourteen ſouth-eaſt of Rot- 
terdam, The, territory on which this city ſtands 
was formed into an iſland, in the year 1421, by a 
tempeſt, which demoliſhed the banks of the Maeſe and 
Merne, and laid a great tract of land under water, 
between Dort and Brabant, in which fourſcore villages 
and upwards of twenty thouſand perſons were deſtroyed. 
Dort being ſituated between the rivers Maeſe and 
Merne, and the lake of Bieſbos, where the country 
may be laid under water, it is almoſt impoſſible for 
an enemy to approach it, The ſtreets are wide, the 
houſes well built, and contain a great number of in- 
habitants. This is the chief mart for Britiſh cloth. 
Here was held that famous ſynod, in 1619, where the 
Calviniſts condemned the Armenians, and eſtabliſhed 
the Preſbyterian ſect, which has ever ſince had the 
ſole power in the government of the United Provinces ; 
all other denominations of Chriſtians being excluded 
from the magiſtracy. 

Gertrudenburg is ſituate within the terrivry of Dort, 
twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of that city. 

Goude, or Tergow, the fixth city in ai of 
thoſe that conſtitute the ſtates of Holland, is a ſtrong 
town twelve miles north eaſt of Rotterdam, at the 
confluence of the rivers Gow and Iſſel. 

Naerden is ſituate in a moraſs, near the ſouth end 
of the Zuider ſea, twelve miles eaſt of Amſterdam, 
and is one of the ſtrongeſt towns in Holland. 

Williamſtadt, built by William I. prince of Orange, 
ſtands on the Roo Vaert, a river which ſeparates the 
iſland of Voorn from the continent. This town is 
ſubject to the prince of Orange; and here the Britiſh 
uſually embark and diſembark their tropps. l 

All the towns above mentioned are in that part of 
the province of Holland called South Holland; and 
there are ſome others ſituate in the iſlands of South Hol- 
land. Thoſe iſlands are, Voorn, Iſelmond, Goree, and 
Overflackee. The chief town is Briel, which ſtands on 
north-weſt coaſt of the iſland of Voorn, and has the 


— 


advantage of a pretty good harbour. It is a ſtrong town, 


and was ceded to queen Elizabeth by the Dutch, as a 
ſecurity for the payment of the money which ſhe lent 
them, to defend themſelves againſt the Spaniſh tyranny. 

On the iſland of Voorn ſtands likewiſe Helvoetſluys, 
a port-town, about five miles ſouth of Briel. This 
is one of the beſt harbours in Holland: a firſt rate 
man of war may lie cloſe to the keys in the middle 
of the town; and this is therefore the uſual ſtation 
for their largeſt ſhips. Here n; ths "AY 
packet has its regular paſſage, 

Somerſdyke is the chief town on the iſland of 
Overflackee. Of Iſelmond the chief town bears the | 


| 8 ſame name, and ſtands almoſt 8 2 to Rotterdam. 
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The chief towns in North Holland are, 1. Sar- 


dam, or Samerdam, ſituate on that arm of the ſea 
called the Wye, about ſeven miles north-weſt of 


Amſterdam. On the oppoſite ſhore is the greateſt 
Here 
are many hundred ſaw-mills conſtantly employed in 
ſawing plank and timber for e the ſtock of 
which is prodigious. | 5 Fe 

2. Hoorn, a ſea- port, pleatintly ha on n che Zuider | 
Sea, twenty miles north of Amſterdam. | | 

3. Enchuyſen, ſituate on the ſame ſea, ten | miles 
north-eaſt of Hoorn. 512701 

4. Medemblich, ſituate on the Zuider Sea ten 1 
north of Hoorn. Here are the ſtrongeſt dykes or 
banks to defend the country againſt the waves, which 
beat with violence on thoſe ſhores when the winds blow 
from the north. The paſture grounds in this' n of 
the country are exceeding rich. 6 

5. Alcmaer, ſituate about eighteen aid north/of 

Haerlem, It is one of the beſt built towns of North 
Holland, and ſurrounded by gardens, groves, and rich 
' paſture grounds, producing great quantities of * 
and cheeſe. 
6. Edam, a port- town on the Subder Sea, ten wiles 
ſouth of Hoorn, moſt conſiderable for its dock-yards.; 
7. Purmer, a ſmall fortified town five miles weſt 
of Edam. The country about this town and Edam 
was formerly a lake, and being drained, now affords 
rich paſture, as is the caſe of ſeveral other Pg of 
North Holland. 

The iſlands of North Holland; hich is a inde” 
to break the violence of the ſea, are, the Texel, 
Ulic iſland, Schelling, and Wieringen. 121407 

The Texel is a fruitful iſland a little to the north- 
ward of the continent, about fix miles long, and five 
broad, The ſtrait between the iſland and the continent 
is the principal paſſage from the ocean to the Zuider 
Sea, through which moſt ſhips ſail that are bound to 
Amſterdam, - There is a harbour in the Texel, and 
another in the Ulic, and when the homeward-bound' 
veſſels can reach either of theſe ports, they ride ſecure 
from enemies as. well as ſtorms, 
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07 the provinces of. Zealand Frieſund — Groningen 
Overyſſe. - GuelderlandG Utrecht. 4 


HE province of Zealand conſiſts of eight iſlands, 
which lie in the mouth of the river Scheid. 
They are bounded on the north by the province of 


4 Holland, from which they are ſeparated by a narrow 


channel; on the eaſt by Brabant; on the ſouth by: © 
Flanders, from which they are divided by one of the *' 
branches of the Scheld; and on the weſt by the German 
ſea, Thoſe iſlands are, Walcheren, South Beveland, 
North Beveland, INDO: e i 
Tolon, and Oreſand. | 

Walcharen, the e iſland, lies at Fa, * 
of the Scheld, and is about nine miles long, and eight 
broad. The chief town of the iſland and of the 
whole province is 3 ſituate in 3 degrees 


No. 22. 
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8835 43 mi- 
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43 minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 531 degrees 30 
minutes of north latitude, fifty miles ſouth · weſt of 
Rotterdam, and thirty north-eaſt of Bruges. It is a 
large, rich and populous-city, and has a communi- 
cation with the ſea by a deep canal, through which 
merchant ſhips are brought into, the middle of the 


town. It contains twenty - churches, of which that | 
called the new church, of an octagonal form, is much 


admired for its beauty. The ftadt-houſe is likewiſe a 
magnihcent ſtructure,” The town is ſurrounded by 
a wall and baſtions, with 2 moat and other modern 


fortifications, 


-Ramekins, or Zouburg, 3 throw miles fourh- | 


eaſt of Middleburg, was formerly a conſiderable port- 
town, and one of thoſe that were ceded by the Dutch 
to queen Elizabeth, for the ſecurity of the money | 
which ſhe advanced to the W but it is now a 
poor village. *. fiene 

Fluſhing is a 3 Give miles ſouth af Middle- 
burg, and has a harbour well defended by forts and 
batteries. This was another of the nee! ton 


ceded to queen Elizabeth. K ai. | 


Tervere is a fortified town and barbe three miles 
north of Middleburg; of which and F W the 
princes of Orange are ſovereigns. 

Armuyden is a port-town two. miles eaſt "I Middle- | 
burg, but the harbour is now Choaked up, and of little 
uſe. opivir: a en 

South Beveland, che largeſt of the iſlands of Zealand, 
is about fifteen miles long, and ſeven broad, and was 
much larger, till part of it was catried away by an 
inundation in the year 1532. The only conſiderable: 
town is Ter Goes, ſituate on the north part of the 


iſland, about twelve miles eaſt of Middleburg, and 


fifteen weſt of Bergen-op- Zoom. There are ſeveral 
pas s ſeats, and about — * in the 


iſland. . * 4 2. +) 
North 6 is 0 « litels Anh of * 


n and is at preſent five miles Iong, and two 


broad; but was much more extenſive till 1 
ſwallowed up by the ſea, 15 4541196 . 


Wolferdyke is yet a ſmaller iſland, Foes: "2:0 | 


the two laſt mentioned. Part of it likewiſe has been 


carried away by an inundation,. /; -» 


Schowen lies north of the Bevelands, Tt is about 


fifteen. miles long, and fix broad, and bas ſuffered 


much by inundations. The chief town is Zurickſee, 
ſituate on the channel. Brewerſhaven ſtands five miles 
north of Zurickſee; and Bommence two miles eaſt 
10 enen ſtrongly fortified. . 

The iſland of Duvelland lies eaſt of Wan * 
which it is ſeparated; by a very narrow channel. It | 
con taĩns ſeveral villages, but no conſiderable; town. 
he iſland of Tolen lies eaſtward of the province 
of Brabant, and is ſeparated from it by a narrow 
ſtrait. It is about fix miles long, and five broad; 
the chief towu Folen is ſtrongly fortiſied, tant about 
five miles north-weſt of Bergen - p Zoom. 

The proviner of Frieſland Proper is boynded on — 


notth by the ocean; on the eaſt hy Groningen aud 


Overyſſel; on the ſouth by Overyſſel and the Zuider 
m2 and on the weſt * It is e 
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| that it was once contiguous to North Holland, and 
divided from it by an inundation which formed the 
Zuider Sea, This province is about forty miles long, 
and twenty-five broad, and ſubdivided into the terri- 

tories of Oſtergo, Weſtergo, and Sevenwolden, The 
firſt is ſituate in the north-eaſt part of the province; 
the ſecond in the weſt; and the third in the ſouth eaſt. 

The chief town of Oſtergo and of the whole pro- 
vince is Lewarden, about ſeventy miles north-weſt 
of Amſterdam. This city is admired for its elegant 
buildings, ſpacious. ſtreets, fine bridges, and the gar- 
dens which ſurround it. 

Franeker is a ſmall city, ſituate eight miles eaſt of 
Lewarden, and four miles eaſt of the Zuider Sea. 
Here is an univerſity, founded by the ſtates in 1585, 
and endowed with part of the abbey-lands, which 
were ſequeſtered a little before that time, 

Harfingen is ſituate on the coaſt of the Zuider Sea 
a little weſt of Franeker. It is ſtrongly fortified, and 
the avenues to it may be laid under water on the ap- 
| proach of an enemy. 

Doccum is a fortified town, ſituate ten miles north 
eaſt of Lewarden, in a fruitful country, and remarkable 
for a bridge ſo lofty, that veſſels may paſs under it | 
with their ſails ſtanding. | 
Stavem is ſituate on the ſouth-weſt point of Frieſland, 
on the coaſt of the Zuider Sea, It was one of the. 
| hanſe-towns, and anciently the capital of the kings 
of the Friſons. The harbour however is now choaked 
: up, and its trade removed to other ports. 

Several ilands lie northward of this province, which 
are ſubject to it, and have only a few villages upon 
them. 

The province of Groningen is bounded on the north 
by the German ocean; on the eaſt by the Dollart 
bay, which ſeparates it from Embden or Eaſt Frieſ- 
land; on the ſouth by the province of Overyſſel; and 
on the weſt by the province of Weſt Frieſland. It is 
about thirty miles long and twenty broad, and may 
be divided into the diſtricts of Groningen t and 


-| the Omland 95 


Groningen, the chief town and formerly one of the 
hanſe- towns, ſtands at the confluence of the two rivers 
Aha and Huneſus, thirty miles caſt of Lewarden, and 
twenty ſouth-weſt of Embden, It is about two miles 
in-circumference, well fortified, and has a communi- 
cation with the river Ems and the occan by navigable 
canals, which enables it to maintain a great trade with 
Germany. 

Dam, the capital of the Omlands is ſituate on the 
canal called Damſter Diep, three miles weſt of the 
river Ems, and is a large wall built town, but 


without walls. 


Winfchoſen is a fortreſs near the Dollart bay, ſituate 
in a moraſs, and commands a paſs out of Eaſt Frieſ- 
land into the United Provinces. The Dutch have 
ſeveral other forts on this frontier towards. Eaſt Frieſ- 
land, and were till lately eſteemed maſters of that pro- 
vince; but the king of Pruſſia has obliged. them to 
abandon the country, and taken poſſeſſion of it himſelf, 

The province of Overyſſel is bounded on the north 


by Groningen; on the eaſt by Weſtphalia; on the 
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fouth by Tutphen; and on the weſt by Guelderland, 
the Zuider Sea, and Frieſland. It is about fixty miles 
long and forty broad, 

The chief towns are, 1. Deventer, ſituate on the 
river Iſſel, on the confines of Guelderland, thirty miles 
eaſt of Amersfort. It was formerly one of the hanſe- 


towns, and is ſtill a place of good trade, and inhabited | 


by people of diſtinction. 


2. Zwoll, ſituate twenty miles" north of Deventer, 


is a fortified town; the ramparts are planted with 
trees, and the buildings elegant. 

3. Campen, ſituate on the river Yſſe], near the 
Zuider Sea, twelve miles weſt of Zwoll, is a hand- 
- ſome well built city, and had formerly a great trade 

| before the mouth of the Vſſel was blocked up, 
4. Coverden, ſituate on the confines of Germany, 


thirty miles caſt of Zwoll, is ſtrongly fortified, and | 


ſtands in an impaſſable morals. 
The province of Guelderland, comprehending the 


Dutch and Pruſſian Guelderland, is bounded on the | 


north by the Zuider Sea and the province of Overyſlel; | 
on the eaſt by Weſtphalia; on the ſouth by Brabant; 
and on the weſt by the province of Utrecht. 

Dutch Guelderland is ſubdivided into three diſtricts, 
namely, the Veluwe, the Betew, the antient ol. ; 
and the county of Zutphen. 

The Veluwe is the notth-weſt diviſion, lies between 


the Zuider Sea, and the rivers Lech and Vſlel. The 


chief towns are, Arnheim, Wageninge, Hattem, Har- 
derwick, and Elberg. 
The Betew is almoſt encompaſſed by the rivers 


' Rhine, Lech, Maeſe, and Meruwe, The chief towns 


are Nimeguen, Tiel, Skenkenſcans, Bommel, Burel, 
and Culemburg. 

The county of Zutphen is bounded on the both "vs 
Overyſſel; on the eaſt by Munſter; on the ſouth by 
the duchy of Cleve; and on the weſt by the Weluwe. 
The chief towns are ar, Denn Groll, and 
Brevoort. 

The city of Arnbeim is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
river Lech, ten miles north of Nimeguen, on firm 
ground, and in a healthy air, which occaſions it to 
be inhabited by people of diſtinction. At Dieren, ten 
miles north-weſt of this city, the princes of Orange 
have a palace; and twenty miles north of Arnheim, 
in the middle of the Veluwe, is the palace of Loo, 
where the late king William frequently reſided in the 
hunting ſeaſon. This is eſteemed one of the moſt 
elegant palaces belonging to the houſe of Orange. 

Hardwick is ſituate on the coaſt of the Zuider Sea, 
and has an univerſity which was founded in 1648. 

Nimeguen is pleafantly ſeated on the river Waal, 
ten miles ſouth of Arnheim, and eight north of Grave, 
and is'a Jarge, populous, well built city. The caftle 
was anciently reckoned a place of great ſtrength, and 
commands a fine view of the adjacent country, Here 
was concluded the treaty vetieen the allies and France 
in 1679. ; TITTY 

Skenkenſcans is a fortreſs küste on the frontiers of 
Germany, where the Rhine divides into two branches, 
called the Waal 1 Lern and commands both 
rivers, | — 
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and Waal, called the Bommel Waart, twenty five 


caſtle of Loviſtein, with the fort of St. Andrew and 


Voorn, or Naſſau, which command the rivers Waal 
and Maefe, | 


is ſituate on the river Vſſel, fifteen miles north-eaſt of 
Arnheim. It is a good town, and inhabited by opulent 
people. Near this place Sir Philip Sidney was killed, 
in the war between the Spaniards and the Dutch. 
Doefburg ſtands on the Yſſel eight miles ſouth of 
Zutphen, It is naturally ftrong, having the river on 
| one fide, and a moraſs on the other; but was taken 
by the French, as well as Zutphen, in 1672, and 
reſtored at the peace. 

Groll is ſituate twenty-ſix miles eaſt of Doeſburg, 
| and commands an important paſs between the Nether - 
lands and Germany. This was alſo taken by the biſhop 
of Munſter, an ally of France, in 1672, but reſtored 
with the reſt of the Dutch towns two years after. 

Pruſſian (formerly Spaniſh) Guelderland is ſeparated 
from the Dutch Guelderland by the territories of Cleve. 
It. is bounded on the north by this duchy; on the 
eaſt by the eleCtorate of Cologn; on the ſouth by the 
duchy of Juliers; and on the weft by the biſhoprick 
of Liege; being about thirty miles long, and twenty 
broad. By the treaty of Raſtadt, in 1714, his im- 
perial majeſty ceded to the king of Pruſſia all that 
part of the Upper Guelderland which he then poſſeſſed, 


dependencies, to be enjoyed in the ſame manner as 
they were formerly held by the kings of Spain. 
Quelder, the capital of Pruſſian Guelderland, is a 
ſtrong little town, ſituate in a moraſs, twenty-five 
| miles ſouth-eaſt of Nimeguen. 

| Ruremond is a large populous town, well built and 
fortified, fifteen miles ſouth of Venlo. This city, 
with the reſt of Spaniſh Guelderland, was ſeized by 
Lewis XIV, for his grandſon the duke of Anjou, on 

the death of Charles IT. king of Spain, in the year 
i700, but was recovered by the allies in 1702, and 


of the Auſtrian dominions. 

Venlo ftands on the river Maeſe, about twelve miles 
ſouth of Guelder, and is in poſſeſſion of the Dutch. 

Stevenſmaert is a fortreſs on the river Maeſe, eight 
miles ſouth of Ruremond. This is allo in the poſſeſſion 
of the Dutch, 

Watchtendonk is a ftrong fortreſs ſouth of Guelder, 
occupied by the king of Pruſſia. 


The province of Utrecht is bounded on the nortl 


by the Zuider Sea and part of Holland; on the eaſt 
by Guelderland; on the ſouth by the Rhine; and on 


the weſt by another part of Holland; being about 


twenty-five miles long, and as many broad This 


and morals. 
The chief town, Utrecht, formerly Antonina, is 
ſituate on the ancient channel of the Rhine, twenty- 


f 


| five miles ſouth-eaſt of Amſterdam; It is a large 
| 8 popu- 


| Bommel ſtands on an iſlahnd- formed by As Maeſe - 


miles weſt of Nimeguen. On the ſame iflind is the 


Zutphen, capital of the territory of the ſame name, 


viz. the city of Guelder and its bailiwick; with its 


is now in poſſeſſion of the empreſs-queen, | As s hejeſs | 


is one of the moſt pleaſant and healthful provinces in 
the United Netherlands, ing, very ante bog | 
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populous city, and well built. Over the two principal 
canals, which run the whole length of the city, are 
laid thirty-five bridges. Several ſpacious ſtreets meet 
in the market-place, in the center of the town ; and 
without the gates are beautiful walks of trees. From 
the church of St. Martin, which is aſcended by four 


hundred and ſixty ſteps, there is a fine proſpect of the 


adjacent country, and no leſs than fifty walled towns, 
Here is a great univerſity founded by the ſtates in 


1636; and here the peace was concluded between the | 


allies and France in 1713. 
Amersfort ſtands on the river Ems, fifteen miles 


north-eaſt of Utrecht, in a country abounding in 


corn and good paſture. It is a well built, populous 


city, about three miles in circumference, Four miles 
to the northward lies the palaces of Sueſdyke, one of 
king William's hunting ſeats, ſituate in the middle 
of a foreſt which abounds with game. 

Wyck de Dueſterde, called by the Romans Bere. 
ſtadium Batavorum, ſtands at the confluence of the 
Lech, and the middle channel of the Rhine, twenty 
miles ſouth of Amersfort. | 

Montfort is a little elegant town, capital of a ſmall 
territory, fituate eight miles weſt of Utrecht, 

The towns in the United Provinces are generally 
well built of brick, but the houſes are not equal to 
thoſe of the trading towns in England; neither are 
the houſes of the miniſters and great men comparable 
to thoſe of the Britiſh nobility. But ſuch of the 
towns as have canals running through the ſtreets, the 
banks of which are planted with trees, are vaſtly 
pleaſant, eſpecially in ſummer, as they are kept very 
neat and clean. The pavement is ſo ſloped, that 
every ſhower waſhes away the little dirt they have, 
into the canal; and as all goods are drawn upon 
ledges, or carried by water, the pavement is ſeldom 


broken. 
8 A 2. 


Of the foil — produce — animals manufacture. —traſpicꝭ 
native. — dre. character —bouſes wget — diver- 


ftons— mufick- houſes — way of travelling — farces — — 


coin religion. —marriages. 


H E ſoil of the United Provinces is for the 
moſt part in extremes, being either very good 
or very bad, Great part of it conſiſts of barren 
ſands, bogs, and marſhes, but no where in Europe 
are the paſture grounds of richer quality. There is 


ſome good arable land, where wheat, rye, barley, | 


oats, peaſe, and beans, thrive well, but do not afford 
what is ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of the natives. 
Other portions of ground produce excellent flax. 
The fides of the canals, and roads, with the avenues 
to country houſes, are planted with foreſt-trees ; but 
there is little or no timber of any value, There is 
great variety of fruit- trees, and flowers, of the latter 
of which the people are fond, almoſt to a degree of 


adoration. 

The country produces no minerals, and almoſt their 
only foſſil is a bituminous earth, out of which they 
dig peat for fuel, being deſtitute of wood for that 
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purpoſe, and having no other coals but what they 
import from Britain, 

The neat cattle and horſes of the Netherlands are 
the largeſt in Europez the cows give incredible quan- 
tities of milk, and their horſes for the draught and 
army are hardly to be matched for their bulk; but 
in ſpeed and activity they are far inferior to the 
Engliſh, They have numerous flocks of ſheep, but 
thoſe are likewiſe not equal to the breed of this coun- 
try, in reſpect either of fleſh or wool. © They have 
the ſame domeſtic animals. as in Britain, with ſome 
to which we are ſtrangers, particularly wolves and 
wild hogs, Deer are not in great plenty, The 
country abounds in freſh-water fiſh, and they have all 
kinds of ſea-fiſh except oyſters and herrings, both 
which they take on the Britiſh coaſt. 

Among the birds of paſſage that viſit the Nether- 
lands are the ſtorks, which build and hatch their 
| young on the chimneys in the cities as well as villages, 
The inhabitants have ſo ſuperſtitious a veneration 
for thoſe birds, that they will not ſuffer them to be 
killed on any account. They come every year about 
the end of February, and fly away with their brood 
in the beginning of Auguſt, Quails alſo come over 
to Holland from Africa in the ſummer, as in England, 
and return thither in the winter. All kinds of tame 
and wild fowl are here in great plenty. 

In the ſpirit of manufacture and induſtry the Dutch 
confeſſedly excel all the nations in the world. They 
will not ſuffer an idle perſon among them. They ſet 
even the lame and blind to work, as well as old people 


and children; and find a proper employment for every 


ſpecies of cripples. The profeſſion of the greateſt 


advantage to this, as to every maritime country, is 


that of ſeamen, for the breeding of whom they give 
particular encouragement to fiſheries. This branch 


of induſtry affords them an inexhauſtible fund of 


riches, purchaſing with its produce the merchandize 
of every other country. The preparing of veſlels, 
nets, boats, and other utenſils for thoſe fiſheries, 
employs a multitude of their poor on ſhore, who 
would otherwiſe be a burden to the country. 

The ſhip and houſe-carpenters are another numerous 
profeſſion, who furniſh many other countries with 
plank, though they have hardly any timber of their 
own growth. The veſſels conſtructed by thoſe me- 
chanicks, however, are not comparable to the Engliſh, 
either in ſtrength, beauty, or expedition, but are 
heavy, bulky, and ill-ſhaped. They appear to be 
under a neceflity of following this model: for the 
entrance of their harbour being generally ſo ſhallow, as 
to admit only of flat-bottomed veſſels, they muſt make 
up in breadth for what they are deficient in depth, 
| The Dutch excel in dying, ſugar-baking, and 
bleaching of linen. That which is denominated. Hol - 
land, with their manufacture of paper and ſail- cloth, 
exceed every thing of the kind. They, have al ſo 
manufactures of ſilk, velvet, wool, and every other 
with which we are acquainted. | 

This country, however, is far from being famous 
for her manufactures, producing not the third of what 


is Cm for the conſumption of the inhabitants, 
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ſupported its charadter; but lately, from the high 
price of labout in thoſe towns, this cloth is become 
dearer, in proportion to its breadth, than the Engliſh 
fuperfine cloth. The greater part of it is exported 
to foreign markets, while all the common people, 
and moſt of the ttoops, are cloathed with the Engliſh 
manufactures from Yorkſhire, or thoſe of Aix Ja 
Chapelle and Vervier. | 
The high price of proviſions, and of all the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, will prevent this people from ever ſuc- 
ceeding in any great ot extenſive manufactures, though 
the country be over ſtocked with inhabitants, It is 
computed that the United Provinces contain about 
two millions of people; but there not being proviſions 
enough raiſed in the country to ſupply the fourth part 
of this number, the remainder muſt be imported from 
other ſtates, and ſometimes at great expence, excluſive 
of the duties and exciſes, The conſumer muſt pay 
between fifty and ſixty per cent. upon the prime coſt, 
for all the grain which is imported into this country 
to make bread. Beef and mutton cannot be eaten in 
any part of the United Provinces before the conſumer 
pays between one penny and three halfpence per pound 
to the exciſe; and every other neceſſary of life is * 
in proportion. 0 1 
The trade and rickive of this ſtate haye been con- 


ſiderably increaſed by the herring and Greenland | 


fiſheries, which not only employ a multitude of ſea- 
men, but furniſh them with articles of commerce 
that are demanded in almoſt all the markets of Europe. 
They pickle and preſerve their herrings in'a manner 
infinitely ſuperior to the Danes, Swedes, or Norwe- 
gians, and they are always ſure of finding a market 
for them in the North, in preference to thoſe of any 
other ſtate, What is alſo not leſs beneficial, they 
have the cod and turbot fiſhery upon the coaſts of 
England and Scetland, All the inhabitants upon the 
ſea-coaſts of Holland and Zealand are more or leſs 
concerned in this trade, 285 5 
The excluſive commerce which the Dutch have of 
the Eaft-India ſpiceries, muſt likewiſe be a perpetual 
ſource of riches to this republic, Having no great 
colonies or ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies, they have 
very ' politically eſtabliſhed a free port in thoſe ſeas, 
not only as a magazine to ſmuggle all ſorts of European 
goods into the Engliſh, French, and Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments, but alſo for receiving the ſuperfluous produce 
of thoſe colonies, The low-priced coffee, cocoa, 
cotton, and in fact all the productions of the Weſt- 
India iſlands, as well as of Surinam, find their way 
into Amſterdam and Rotterdam, whence they are 
ſent into Weſtphalia, and all the weſtern parts of 
Germany, where they are ſold to great advantage, 
Their trade to Turky and the Levant ſeems at firſt 
ſight to be conſiderably againſt them; but when we 
conſider that they export hither a great quantity of 


rough materials for European manufaCtures, and very 


little for their own conſumption, this branch of trade | 


will: alſo be found much to their — 
No. 22. 
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The fine cloth of Leyden and Utrecht has 1 
Holland is the exchange and banking buſineſs. 
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Another great ſource of riches to the inhabitants of 


80 
convenient is the ſituation of Amſterdam, and ſo great 
its credit and correſpondence, that three quarters of 
all the monies remitted from one ſtate to another in 
Europe, as well in mercantile as in other affairs, paſs 
through this city, and of courſe entitle her merchants 
to receive commiſſions. on them; which, as thoſe 
remittances are for iminenſe ſums, muſt amount to a 
conſiderable ſum annually. 


Beſides the great quantities of different forts. of - 


goods which the merchants of Amſterdam and Rotter- 


dam fend to all the weſtern parts of Germany, by the 
Rhine and the Maeſe, on their own account, all the 


merchandize which the people in thoſe parts import 


directly from, or export to foreign countries, muſt 
paſs through one or other of the above mentioned 
cities, Where they muſt pay the duties of import and 
export to the ſtate, and likewiſe a commiſſion to ſome 
of their merchants for expedition; ſo that in fact the 
Hollanders, from their ſituation, lay à tax upon all 
the foreign trade of thoſe parts. 

Though Holland produces hardly any thing 3 
butter and cheeſe, the country is the moſt commercial, 
and its merchants the richeſt in the world. They 


import a thouſand ſhip- loads of timber every year from 


the Baltic, which, by the advantage of their ſaw- 


mills, they cut out and prepare at an eaſy expence, 


for building ſhips and houſes, and ſell to their neigh- 


bours to great advantage. They alſo import many 
hundred ſhip- loads of corn, which they ſell to ſuch 


nations as happen to have had bad crops; often buying 
up the Britiſh grain when it is cheap, and ſelling it 
to us again "when the price is advanced, But they 
gain much' more by the monopoly of the fine ſpices, 
and their fiſheries, than by all the other branches of 
their trade. As they obtained the former by means 
the moſt unjuſtifiable, ſo they forcibly alſo broke into 
the latter, and in a manner monopolized the herring 
and whale fiſheries, thoſe inexhauſtible funds of wealth, 
in which they ſurpaſs every other nation. 

The natives of the United Provinces are of a op? ih 


ature, and inclined to be corpulent, but are remark- 


able. in general for a heavy aukward mien. Their 


features however are regular, and the complexions of 


ſuch as are not expoſed to the weather, ſufficiently 
fair, Their young women are exceeding handſome, 
and make a good appearance in a coach, or ſitting 
poſture; but their motion is extremely low, Before 
they attain the age of twenty-five, their faces become 
red and bloated, and they ceaſe to be amiable, This 
change is probably owing to too ent an indulgence 
in the uſe of ſpirituous liquors. It is not unlikely 


that the ſtoves which they place under their petticoats 


in winter, have alſo a pernicious influence on their | 
health; and ſome have imagined this practice to. be the 


reaſon why they do not breed ſo long as other women. 
their fine Leyden cloth, thence importing chiefly the 


The better ſort of people imitate the French faſhions 
in their dreſs, but thoſe who are ſtamped with the 
genuine character of their native country, never fail 
to load themſelves with an enormous incumbrance of 

Tet cloaths. 
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their character, diſtinguiſhes the people of this country 


reſpect of valour rather pathve than active. 


juriſprudence of their country is in a great meaſure 
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cloaths. Both men and women wear at leaſt two 


wiſe cover their limbs with double breeches and trow- | 
ſers: the women's petticoats are ſo very ſhort, that 
they diſcover half the leg; -and the men's coats. are 
uſually as ill-ſhaped as their bodies, having no plaits, 
dut long pockets, almoſt as high as their arms. The 
women tie up their hair in a roll, and adorn it with 
two or three black knots. They uſe little other 
covering for their heads in the houſe, but wear a hood 
when they go abroad. The girls which ply at their 
muſic-houſes, or brothels, are dreſſed in a coat and 
jacket, not unlike the riding- habit, which ſuits but 
ill with the Dutch ſhape. * 

Sir William Temple, whoſe long W among 
the Dutch afforded him an opportunity of obſerving 


into five clailes, namely, the peaſants and farmers, 
ſea-faring men, merchants and tradeſmen; thoſe that 
live upon their eſtates, or the intereſt of their _— z, 
and the military officers, 25 * 
The peaſants,” he obſerved, were induſtrious rn 
but exceeding ſtupid, little affected by paſſionate words, 
but eaſily managed by fair language, and readily yield- 
ing to reaſon, if you give them time to underſtand it. 
Of ſea- faring men he remarked, that they were a 
plain, but a much rougher people, ſeldom uſing more 
words than are neceſſary about their buſineſs, and in 


As to the trading people in general, whether mer- 
chants or mechanicks, their wits are ſomething ſharper, 
than thoſe of either the former claſſes, being improved. 
by the converſation of foreigners; but even thoſe- are. 
much better at imitation than invention, ſometimes 
ſucceeding ſo far as to excel the original by dipt of 


unwearied application, They exert all their Kill to ? 


take advantage of the folly or ignorance of thoſe with 
whom they have any dealing ; and are great extortioners 
when there is no law to reſtrain them; but in other 
caſes they are the plaineſt and beſt. "RY in the 
world. 

| Thoſe who live on their 8 = in great 
cities, reſemble the merchants and tradeſmen in the 
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1 uſually employed in the military ſervice, and 
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ſometimes in the civil department ia their reſpective 
provinces, They are apt to value themſelves more 
upon their nobility than men do in other countries, 
| where it is more common; looking upon it diſhonour- 
able to marry: below. their rank, and hardly ever con- 
deſcending to make an alliance, even to extricate an 
involved fortune, They imitate the French in their 
dreſs, their mien, their talk, their diet, and their 
gallantry; but their imitation is generally aukward. 
They are however an honeſt, good-humoured, gentle- 
man-like ſort of men, and uſually acquit themſelves 
with honour in the ſervice of their country, The 
officers of the army follow the faſhions and cuſtoms of 
the gentry, as do many of the rich merchants ſons. 
Some cuſtoms and diſpoſitions however ſeem general 
to all the clafſes in the nation, The moſt conſpicuous 
characteriſtio is a great frugality and order in their 
expences. What they can ſpare from their domeſtic. 
charges is Jaid out in the ornament and furniture of 
their houſes, rather than keeping great tables, fine 
cloaths or equipages. Their charity is rather national, 

and regulated by the orders of the ſtate, than moved 
by the common objects of compaſſion. Avarice ex- 
cepted, all appetites and paſſions are leſs violent here 
than in any other country, Quarrels are very rare, 
revenge ſeldom heard of, and jealouſy hardly known. 
Their tempers are too phlegmatic for merriment, and 


tog cool for the ardour of love. The ſame inſenſibi - 


lity, however, which renders them indifferent to pleas, 
ſure, diſpoſes them to uncommon aſliduity and conſtant 
application in the purſuit of ſuch objects as are to. be 
attained more by the efforts of labour than genius; 
and upon the whole, the air of this country may be 
| copſidered as the Bæotian climate of modern times, 

The | people are utter ſtrangers to freedom of 
thought, and notwithſtanding their government is in 
ſome degree popular, very few perſony venture to 
ſpeak their ſentiments on public affairs. 

The natives of thoſe provinces, particularly Holland: 
and Zealand, are generally not ſo long lived as in 
other parts of Europe, Both ſexes begin to decay at- 
leaſt ten years ſooner than in Britain or France. The 


modeſty of their dreſs and their parſimonious way of | prevailing diſeaſes of the climate are ſtubborn inter- 
living ; but between. the education and manners of | mitting and remitting fevers, the rheumatiſm, gout, 


thoſe claſſes there is 3 very wide difference. The 
former, after they come from ſchool, are ſent to the 
univerſities of Leyden or Utrecht, where they go 
through the common ſtudies of thoſe places, but apply 
themſelves chiefly to the civil law, by which the 


governed. When young gentlemen, bave finiſhed 
their education at bome, if their relations be wealthy, 


they are ſent abroad, to England or F rance, for the 


fake of improvement, the whole deſign of their edu= 
cation being to qualify them for the, magiſtracy in the 
towns and provinces, which however, i is more honour- 
able than lucrative in this country. | 

The gentry or nobility are not numerous, n 
in Holland, many of thoſe families having been extin- 
* in the war wich Spain. Thoſe that remain. 


and ſcurvy; and when the ſummers are very hot, _ 
produce putrid fevers of the moſt dangerous kind. 

No poor people are to be ſeen in the ſtreets or is : 
places of this ſtate, the government having made 
proviſion for their ſupport, and there being hoſpitals. 
for the aged as well as diſeaſed of all denominations; 
but the laws of the country are * ſevere * 
vagabonds and idle people. | 

The lower part of the houſes in Holland is lined 
with white Dutch. tiles, and their kitchea furniture 
of copper, pewter, and iron, are kept fo. exceeding! 
bright, chat it affords a ſtrong proof of their cleanli- 


ness. FE heir. beds. and tables are covered. with the 


beſt and fineſt linen; theit rooms are adorned with 
pictures, and their yards and gardens, with) flowers. 
ny heat their rooms 1 3 placed either 
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underneath or round the apartments, which render the 
heat equal on all fides. Mechanics will work in 
them tripped to the ſhirt in the coldeft ſeaſon, The 
women bave little ſtoves or pans of lighted peat, 
which they put into a ſmall ſquare box, and lay 
under their feet, People of condition have thoſe car- 
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company is aſſembled, they ſup together in a common 
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room, where good entertainment is provided for them. 


The ſupper is ſucceeded by a ball, whence any couple - 


is at liberty to retire to a private room. 
There are ſeveral forts of thoſe houſes of pleaſure, 
ſome for the gentry, and others for the ſeamen and 


ried with them upon viſits, and even to church, where | common people, which are tolerated by the government 


they have not the convenience of the other ſort of 


loves, 
The diet of the Dutch boors ot farmers is uſually 


mean, conſiſting moſtly of roots, herbs, ſour milk, 


and pulſe; but in the towns the common people live 
ſomething better. All ranks in the nation are much 
addicted to the uſe of butter, and thoſe of the inferior 
c'afſes ſeldom take a journey without a butter-box in 
their pocket. Here is not only good beer, but wine 
and brandy in great plenty, which are almoſt as cheap 
as beer; and the Geneva is alfo cheap and good, 

The diverſions of the Hollanders are bowls, billiatds, 
cheſs, and tennis, as with us; but they do not ſeem 
to be ſo much addicted to the games of chance, unleſs 


that of verheeven, or trick-track reverſed. Shooting | 


wild geeſe and ducks in winter, and angling in ſummer, 
make another part of their paſtime. In the moſt rigo- 
rous ſeaſon of the year, fledges and ſkates are a great 
diverſion, Both women and men uſe them alike, to 
carry their goods to the market, as well aa for pleaſure. 

The ſledge is drawn by a horſe, or pufhed along by a 
man in ſkates, When the ſnow is upon the ground, 
and the fireets frozen, young gentlemen and ladies 
appear abroad in the moſt magnificent ſledges, The | 
perfon drives his horſe himſelf, which is covered with 
a rich ſkin or capariſon, and a fine tuft of feathers ; 
and the gentleman or lady is wrapped: up in furs, or 
a fine Indian quilt. 
finely painted, gilt, and varniffied, and the horſes har- 

nefs is rich and ſplendid. | 
Bandy is another play much uſed when the country 


is covered with ice and ſnow, and at this they are very | 


' dexterous, They ſeldom play for any thing but drink, 
which hardly ever fails to counude the e , M of 
the day. | 
In ſummer, it is common to ſee multitudes of 
people walking out on the banks of the fine canals, 
well planted with trees, or by the ſea ſhore, or perhaps 
in the public gardens, Almoſt all thoſe excurſions 
end in the tavern, ' where they meet with a variety of 
little amuſements and agreeable entertainment, at a 
cheap rate. 
felves in ſuch recreations; The fame diſtinctions are 
fot maintained in Holland between the wealthy traders 
and mechanics as in other countries. They converſe 
pretty much upon a level; neither is it euſy to know 
the man from the maſter, or thi maid from her miſtreſs. 
Among other entertainments; Utinking of tea has here | 
long been untverſtt among All Taliks' of people: 
The Hollanders Have müffek-houfes licenſed by au- 
Worte for which à tax is paid; and the maſter of 


ſuch a houfe may deep as maßy wenehes as he pleaſes. | 


The girls alſo pay a" tax to; the government on their 
being admitted” into thoſe” receptacles of pleaſure, 
Hlither the people openly reſort; and when a ſufficient 


The fledges ate of various ſhapes, 


Even common labourers indulge them- 


ä 


with the view of preventing greater evils. 

Their uſual way of travelling is in trechſchutes, 
or covered boats, drawn by a horſe at the rate of 
three miles an hour, for which the fare does not amount 
to a penny a mile. A paſſenger in ſuch a vehicle 
has the conveniency of carrying a portmanteau, of 


provifions, ſo that he need not be at any expence in 
a public houſe by the way. 
public houſes on the road, they generally afford a ſoft 


As to the inns and 


bed and clean linen; but it is difficult to procure any 
other bed chamber than one of the little cabins which 
are ranged round a great room, where people of diffe- 
rent ranks lie promiſcuouſly, and diſturb one another 
the whole night, The bedſteads in thoſe cabins are 
likewife placed fo high, as to be not Ne cally ENA 
but even dangerous. 

There is no diſputing with a Dutch inn-keeper, 
either about the reckoning or any other particular; 
for he will enhance the bill if you find fault with it, 
and procure a magiſtrate to levy his derhand by 
force. 

The revenue of this republic conſiſts in the ordinary 
funds which the ſeven provinces provide annually, 
according to their reſpective proportions, upon the 
petition of the council of ſtate, and the computation 
of the public charges for the enſuing year, delivered 
by them to the ſtates general; as well as what is ſevied 
in the conquered: towtis and country of Brabant, 
Flanders, and the Rhine. The whole of this revenue 
generally amounts to about” UwEhty "five millions ot 
guilders a year. 

The principal funds out of which this revenue is 
raiſed, are the different exciſes, the cuſtoms, and the 
land-tax, The exciſes are fo very high in general, 
that they are not to be paralleled in any part of Europe. 
Hardly one article of the neceſſaries of life is exempted 
from this heavy tax. The cuſtoms however are mode- 
rate, as is likewiſe the land - tax, on account of the 
great expence incurred by the land- holders in fupport- 
ing their dykes and wind- in, 1 in a keeping, * 
country dry. 

All the exciſes and taxes laid upon landed property 
and immoveable poſſeſſions, are collected by the ma- 
giſtrates of the reſpective diffrits; but thoſe Which 
ariſe from uncertain conſurhptio ions, are generally; farmed 
out to the perfons who bid moſt for them; ; Tome for 
three months, ſome for ſi ix, and others for a year. 
The collection, receipt, and payment of all the public 
money, are made without any, lee to officers, who 
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The military etabliſhmebt of the *Vnkeed Feeder, 
at preſent, ſuppoſing all their regiments to be complete, 
amounts to thirty-two thouſand*men, This body is 


| compoſed of the troops of ſeveral German princes, of 


| 


Scots, 
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Scots, Swiſs, Walloons, and of deſerters from almoſt 
every country in Europe; there being very few natives 
in the army, except the officers. Thoſe troops are 
paid differently, according to the contracts made with 
the reſpective ſtates from which they are hired, 

The admiralties in the ſeveral provinces maintain 

about five or fix and thirty ſhips of war of different 
burthens, for proteCting their trade, and for any ſudden 
accidents. of the ſtate, 
The eſtimates for the yearly expences of the army, 
and for the repairs of fortreſſes, magazines, &c. 
amount to about ſeven hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds a year; and thoſe of the admiralties, for the 
maintenance of this fleet and for the building of ſhips, 
to about five hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 

The cains of Holland are, firſt, a doit, three of 
which make one ſtiver or penny, which is ſomething 
more than an Engliſh penny. Fifty ſtivers make a 
rix-dollar ; fixty-three ſtivers make a ducatoon. Fifteen 
2uilders or florins make a gold ducatoon; and five florins 
five-ſtivers a gold ducat. The coin called a ſchilling, 
which goes for ſix ſtivers, is baſe metal, ſcarce a third 
part of fix pence in real value. 

The eſtabliſhed religion of this country is Calviniſm, 
which is embraced by the bulk of the people. The 
clergy have neither lands nor tithes, but are paid by 
the ſtate certain fixed ſalaries, from ſix or ſeven hundred 
to two thouſand guilders a year. In ſome provinces, 
if they are married and have children, they are allowed 
a hundred guilders a year for each child. In all 
the great towns, the ſervice of the church is performed 
in the Engliſh, , French, and German languages, as 
well as in that of the country. All the other ſects 
of the reformed religion are tolerated and protected; 
and the Jews likewiſe have their ſynagogues in Am- 
ſterdam and Rotterdam. 

The Dutch ſeem to look upon a contract of marri- 
age made before friends to amount to a marriage in 
law, and allow the parties to conſummate before the 
nuptial ceremony. It is a common thing to ſee preg- 
nant women come to church to be married, and the 
children thus gotten are deemed legitimate. 
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5 of the gouernment of the United Provinces. 
HE United Provinces are a confederacy of 
many independent ſtates; for not only every 
province is ſovereign and independent of the ſtates- 
general, but contains ſeveral inferior republicks inde- 
pendent.« of the province and of each other. The latter 


are not bound by the. decrees or acts of the ſtates of | 
the province, until ſuch acts are ratified by each parti- 


cular city or republic, which ſends deputies or repre-. 
ſentatives to the provincial aſſembly, _ - 

| As the later. general can neither * wp war or peace, 
enter into alliances, or raiſe money, without the con- 
ſent of every province, ſo neither can the ſtates-pro- 
vincial determine thoſe matters without the conſent of 


| every city or republic, which by the conſtitution of 


the province has a voice in the afemblys.. In ſome 
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civil caſes, indeed, there lies an appeal from the courts 
of juſtice in cities to the provincial courts of juſtice; 
but in criminal matters there lies no appeal. Nor 
can the ſtates of the province exerciſe any juriſdiction, 
puniſh an offender, pardon an offence, or execute 
any general law, within any of the cities or republics 
of the province, but by the courts and officers of the 
place where it is to be put in execution, 

The ſtates of Holland are compoſed of the deputics 
or repreſentatives of the nobility, and of eighteen 
cities or great towns, making in all nineteen voices, 
of which the nobility and gentry have only the firſt, 
The cities entitled to votes were at firſt but ſix, viz. 
Dort, Haerlem, Delft, Leyden, Amfterdam, and Ter- 
gow ; to which prince William of Naſſau, their firſt 
ſtadtholder, added twelve, namely, Rotterdam, Gor- 
cum, Scheidam, Sconhoven, Briel, Alcmaer, Hoorn, 
Enchuyſen, Edam, Moninckdam, Medenblick, and 
Permeren, . | 
The nobility, who are not numerous in Holland, 
are repreſented by eight or nine of their own number; 
but thoſe have altogether but one voice, equal to the 
ſmalleſt of the above mentioned towns. ' Perſons of 


| this claſs, however, are very conſiderable in the govern- 


ment, poſſeſſing many of the beſt poſts both civil and 
military, and having the direction of the eccleſiaſtical 
revenues which were - confiſcated by the ſtate, upon, 
the alteration of religion. As the nobility vote firſt in 
thoſe aſſemblies, they. influence, in a great meaſure, 
the deputies of the cities, Their vote is delivered by 
the penſioner of Holland, who fits with them, and 
aſſiſts in all their deliberations previous to the general 
aſſembly. He is always a perſon of great credit, and 
ſeldom removed, though by the conſtitution he ought, 
to continue in that poſt but five years, This officer 
is in reality but the ſervant of the province, yet enjoys 
the good fortune to lead, or at leaſt to influence his 
maſters, He propoſes all matters to be debated; by 
the ſtates, collects their opinions, and digeſts their 
reſolutions, and ſometimes aſſumes a power of poſt- 
poning the moſt important affairs. He is always 
conſtituted one of their deputies or e to 
the ſtates- general. 

The repreſentatives of the cities are elected out of 
the magiſtracy and ſenate of each town, and there is 


more or leſs, according to the pleaſure of their conſti 


tuents. Whatever be their number, they have but 
one voice, and enjoy a ſalary from the places for which 
they are appointed. The ſtates of Holland generally 


aſſemble at the Hague, four times a year, viz, in the 


months of February, June, September, and Novem- 
8 | 

Upon, extraordinary occaſions they 3 are ſummoned 
by the council of ſtate of the province, conſiſting of 
ſeveral deputies or repreſentatives, viz. one from the 
| nobility, one from each of the chief towns, and one 
from three of the ſmaller towns; each of thoſe chooſing 
a repreſentative by turns. This council fits conftantly 
at the Hague, propoſes to the ſtates. of the pro- 
vince at their extraordinary aſſemblies the matters 
proper for their deliberation, and executes their reſo= 
lutions, One negative voice in the aſſembly of the 
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ſtates of the province hinders them from coming 
to a reſolution, When they are all agreed, they 
ſend ſome of their number to the reſpective towns 
which they repreſent, to obtain their concurrence. 


If it be a matter of any intricacy, and may take up 


time in debating in the ſeveral cities, the ſtates uſually 
adjourn till the deputies may have tranſacted their 
buſineſs. 0 

There is alſo a chamber of accounts which manages 
the revenues of the province, and has the abſolute 
diſpoſal of the lands belonging to the ſtates. The 
revenue arifing from theſe lands is ſeldom applied to 
the uſe of the public, except upon urgent occaſions, 
but is uſually diſtributed among magiſtrates, and 
_ officers grown old in the ſervice. ' 
The government of the province of Frieſland is 
very different from that of Holland, being compoſed of 
four members, viz. the quarter of Oſtergo, the quarter 
of Weſtergo, with that of Seven-Wolden, and thoſe 
of the towns of the province. The quarter of Oftergo 
conſiſts of eleven bailliages; the quarter of Weſtergo of 
nine, and the quarter of Seven-Wolden of ten; each 
bailliage comprehending about twelve or fifteen villages, 
The towns of the province which ſend deputies are 
eleven. The four members above mentioned chooſe 
their reſpective repreſentatives, viz. two out of every 
bailliage, and two out of every town, which compoſe 


the aſſembly of the ſtates-provincial, who deliberate. 


and conclude all matters relating to the government 
of the province, without having recourſe to their 
conſtituents, either for inſtruction or conſent. 

In Frieſland likewiſe every baillie or greetman ſum- 
mons all perſons poſſeſſed of a certain quantity of 
land within his bailliage, a majority of whom chooſes 


the two repreſentatives to be ſent to the provincial 


aſſembly, The baillie alſo and his alleſſors compoſe a 
court of juſtice for civil matters, from which there 
008 no appeal to the court of juſtice of the province. 
In the province of Groningen the deputies or te- 
preſentatives elected to ſerve in the aſſembly of the 
fates of the province, are choſen, as in Frieſland, by 
* freeholders, or perſons poſſeſſed of a certain portion 
of land. And in Overyflel, -all the nobility and gentry 


who have manors, are qualified to be members > ms | 


ſtates of that province. 

The conſtitution of the government in the provinces 
of Guelderland, Zealand, and Utrecht, reſembles 
nearly that of Holland; the ſtates of each province 
being compoſed of the deputies or repreſentatives of 
the nobility and cities. There are however ſome 
trifling differences between them. For inſtance, in 
Guelderland, all the nobility and gentry poſſeſſing 
ſinecurial lands, have a feat, and vote in the aſſembly 
of the ftates of the province. Such members compoſe 
one half of the ſtates, as the repreſentatives of the 
' towns do the other half; and though certain perſons 
of their number are deputed to the ftates-general, yet 
any of che nobility of Guelderland are entitled to a 
ſeat in ms! court, if ey wot attend at their own 
charges. | 
1 nobility of Zealand Kiving been almoſt extin- 
guiſhed in the wars with Spain, and the prince of 
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| judged neceſſary for the enſuing year, that they may 
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. Orange being proprietor of the marquiſates of Fluſhing, 
and Terveer, this prince alone repreſents that part of 


the ſtates of the province, under the title of the firſt, 
or ſole noble of Zealand, by virtue of which his deputy 
has the firſt place and voice in the aſſembly of the 
ſtates of Zealand; as he has likewiſe in their council 
of ſtate, and chamber of accounts, as ſovereign of 
Fluſhing and Terveer. He alſo appoints the magiſ- 


trates, and conſequently diſpoſes of the votes of thoſe 


two towns, as well as the votes of the nobility; and 


there are but ſix towns which ſend deputies to the 


aſſembly of the province of Zealand. 
The council of ſtate conſiſts of repreſentatives of 
the ſeveral provinces, of which the province of Hol- 


land ſends three, the provinces of Guelderland, TZea- 


land, and Utrecht, two each; and the other three 
provinces one a- piece. The council of ſtate for all the 


United Provinces therefore conſiſts of twelve members, 
| who do not vote by provinces, as in the aſſembly of the 


ſtates-general, but by general voices, Every deputy 


preſides by. turns, and in this council, the ſtadtholder 


or governor of the United Provinces has a voice, and 


the caſting vote, The treaſurer-general has a ſeat 
| here, and may give his opinion, but has no vote, 
though his place be for life; as-is that of the deputy 


ſent by the nobility of Holland, and the deputies of 


the province of Zealand. The other deputies are 


appointed only for two, three, or four years. This 


council of ſtate executes the reſolutions of the ſtates - 


general, propoſes the number of troops requiſite for- 
the enſuing year, with the method of raiſing them, 
and of levying money for the exigencies of the govern- 


ment, They alſo ſupetintend the militia, fortifications, 


and contributions levied on the enemy in time of war, 
with the revenues and government. of the conquered 
places acquired fince the Union, which being obtained 
by the common arms of the ſtate, depend on the ſtates- 
general, and not on any particular province, | 
The authority of the ftadtholder enters deeply into 
the government of this country, and though the ſtates 


have more than ance endeavoured to ſuppreſs it, their 


attempts for this purpoſe have always proved ineffeQual, 
and ſometimes: dangerous to the public liberty. 

This great office commenced immediately aer the 
union of Utrecht, in the perſon of William prince of 
Orange, in whoſe family it has moſtly continued ever 
ſince, and is now made hereditary by a law of the 


ſtates, The, ſtadtholder is veſted with the command 


of all the forces both by ſea and land; and he has 
the diſpoſal of all the military employments, govern- 


ments of + towns, &c. He likewiſe enjoys the power 


of pardoning crimes. As the ſtates-general repreſent 
the ſovereignty of the ſtate, ſo does the ſtadtholder 


its dignity; by public guards and the attendance of all 


the eg _— as well as Fa: the hier; * 


court. * £1 Ty. 10 


At the end of every year. the council ehh to the 
ſtates- general an eſtimate of the expences which are 


demand of the ſtates· provincial their reſpective pro- 
portions. In every hundred pound ſterling each 
province raiſes the following ſums, by ſuch ways 
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The chamber of accounts takes off 1 70 the 
trouble from the council of ſtate. The buſineſs of 
the former is to examine and ſtate all accounts of the 
ſeveral receivers, and to controul and regiſter the 
orders of the council of ſtate, which diſpoſes of the 
revenue. This chamber is compoſed of two deputies 
ſent from each TON who are Ken * three 
years. 14 21 

The next great office is the court e. Wen 
which, after the ſtates-general, by the advice of the 
council of ſtate, have concluded on the number and 
force of the fleet to be fitted out, has the abſolute 
diſpoſal of all marine offairs, as well in the choice 
and equipment of the ſeveral ſhips, as in iſſuing the 
i allotted for that ſervice. | 

In - Amſterdam” the ſovereign power is lodged in 
thirty-ſix ſenators, who hold their places for life. 
When any of them dies, the remaining ſenators elect 
another in his room, the people not being permitted 
to have any ſhare in the nomination. The ſenate 
has the choice of the deputies to be ſent to the ſtates 
of Holland, and appoints the chief magiſtrates of the 
city,” namely, the burgo-maſters and eſchevins. The 
number of burgo- maſters is four, of whom three 

choſen annually, one of them remaining in 
office; ; "but the three laſt choſen are ſtyled the-reigning 


 burgo-maſters for the year, and after the firſt three 


months preſide by turns. They are elected by a 
majority of ſuch perſons in the ſenate as have been 
burgo- maſters or eſchevins, and they have the diſpoſal 
of all inferior offices that fall vacant during their ad- 


miniſtration. © They likewiſe iſſue money out of the | 


treaſury" for the public ſervice, and are in a manner 
veſted} with the whole executive power of the ſtate. 


Thoſe offices however are attended with little profit, 


the ſalary not exceeding five hundred gilders or fifty 
pounds a year; but the perſons who hold them are 
liable to no extraordinary charge, either for equipage 
or entertainments; and when they have acquitted them- 


ſelves with reputation, 2 8 are 3 mY to 


more lucrative places. 

In every town there js a court of juſtice, cotififting 
of the eſchevins, or aldermen, who are ſole judges in 
all criminal caſes; but in civil, there lies an appeal 
to the court of juſtice of the province, if the matter 
in diſpute be of importance. They never pronounce 
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ſentence of death, without firſt communicating the 


of form, the latter having no ann to gonkeoul, or 


| ſuſpend the judgment. 


The countries lying between the Goran r Rhine, 
we united to the Roman empire by Julius Ceſar, 
were anciently named Gallia Beigica. On the decline 
of that empire, the Franks in Germany erected a 
kingdom in Gaul, under the denomination of Franken- 
land or France, of which the territory of Gallia 
Belgica was eſteemed à part. When Germany be- 
came ſeparated from France, moſt of this country fell 


3 4 Pa the ſhare of the. former; but being ſo much waſted, 


by frequent depredations, it was almoſt. abandoned by 
the natives, and for want of cultivation, either over - 
run with foreſts, or covered with bogs and marſhes; 
The Franks and northern nations divided it .inta - 
ſeventeen provinees, over which they placed as many 
governors or ſovereigns, with limited powers, Who 
tranſacted nothing of conſequence without the conſent 
of the ſtates, conliſting of the nobility and, clergy. 
The governors or ſovereigns of Brabant, Limburg, 
Luxemburg, and Guelderland, were ſtyled dukes; 
thoſe of Flanders, Artois, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, 
Namur, and Tutphen, had the title of counts or earls ; 
while thoſe of Frieſland, Mechlin, Utrecht, Overyſſel, 
and Groningen, enjoyed the dignity of barons; and 
the governor of Antwerp was n with the 
rank of marquis. 

About the year 1430, all thoſe different govern» 
ments were, by marriages, conqueſt, or contracts, 
united in the houſe of Burgundy, of which Charles, 
ſurnamed the Warlike, being killed in a battle with 
the Switzers, the princeſs Mary, his only daughter 
and heireſs, married Maximilian of Auſtria, ſon of 
the emperor Frederick, whom he ſucceeded in the 
empire, in 1482. The archduke Philip, the iſſue of 
this alliance, married Joanna, the daughter and heireſs 
of Ferdinand and Iſabella, king and queen of Spain, 
whoſe ſon, Charles V. became entitled to the Nether- 
lands, then under the dominion of Spain, and after= 
wards denominated the Auſtrian Netherlands, on their 
deſcending to the heir of that houſe. This prince 
conſtituted the provinces and territories of Burgundy 


one of the cireles of the empire, by the Aal, abe 


circle of Burgundy. "22 he” 

After the erection of the 1 3 in 
the Netherlands, thoſe provinces enjoyed great privi- 
leges and an extenſive commerce for many years. No 
laws were made, nor taxes impoſed, without the conſent 
of the reſpective ſtates of each province; neither were 
any foreigners ſuffered. to hold a poſt in the adminiſtra- 
tion, or any foreign troops introduced, till Charles | 
the Warlike, being at war with France, inyaded thoſe 
ancient regulations, which occaſioned ſome diſcontent, 
The emperor Charles V. quartered upon the provinces 
ſtill greater bodies of troops, conſiſting of Spaniards, 
Italians, and Germans; but this prince being beloved 
by the people, they ſubmitted without murmuring to 
thoſe exertions of the royal authority, till their liberties 
continuing to be infringed, under the government of 
his ſon Philip IT, an unpopular ſovereign, a revolt 
was excited in the Netherlands, which terminated. in 
the 
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the ſubverſion of the Spaniſh power in thoſt feven 
diviſions of the country, afterwards called the United 
Provinces. Since that time the ſeveral provinces have 
maintained a ſtrict confederacy, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
of important ſettlements in various quarters of the 


globe. But though the profeſſed enemies bf regal 


government, they have at length veſted the executive 
power in à ſtadtholder, whoſe authority differs little 


more than in name, from that of a limited monarch. 
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HE Avftrint Nathel, ao are” bounded on the 
north by the United Provinces; on the eaſt 

by Germany; on the ſouth by France; and on the 

weſt by part of France, and the Engliſh channel. 

They "conſiſt of ten provinces, namely, Brabant, 

Antwerp, Malines or Mechlin, Limburg, Luxemburg; 

Namur, Hainault, Cambreſis, - Artois, and Flanders; 

extending in length about two hundred miles, and in 

breadth a hundred and thirty. The province of Flan- 

ders is one continued flat; but in others there is a 

mixture of hills and valleys, interſperſed with woods, 

encloſures, and champain. South of Bruſſels lies the 
foreſt of Soignies, and farther ſouthward that of Ar- 
denne, being each a remainder of the great Hyrcynian 

Foreſt, The air is much better here than in the 

United Provinces; except on the coaſt of Flanders 

and Brabant, which are as unhealthful as Holland. 

Tae chief rivers are, 1, The Maeſe, which riſing 

in Burgundy, runs northward through Lorrain and 

Champain into the Netherlands, paſſing by Verdun, 

Sedan, and Dinant, and receiving the Sambre at 

Namur, proceeds north-weſt by Liege, Maeſtricht, 

Venlo, and Grave; whence, having joined the Waal, 

it runs towards the weſt, and diſcharges itſelf in the 

Britiſh ſea. 2. The Scheld, which riſes on the con- 

fines of Picardy, and runs / north=eaſt by Cambray, 


6 b. 


Valenciennes, Conde, Tournay, and Oudenard, unit- 


ing its waters with the Lis at Ghent, and thence 
running through Antwerp, continues its courſe north 
into the United Provinces: one branch of it, called 
the Oſter-Scheld, runs north, and the other, called 
the-Weſtern-Scheld, runs almoſt due weſt into the 
ſea; The other moſt conſiderable rivers are, the 
Demer, Dyle, Rupple, Nethe, Gut, Senna, Scarpe, 
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Deule, and Donder ; beſides which are ſeveral noble 


canals, particularly thoſe of Bruſſels, Ghent, Bruges, 
Oſtend, and Dunkirk, The chief ports in Flanders 


are, Gravelin, Dunkirk, Newport, Oftend, and Sluys. 


'The principal of theſe is Oftend, the others hardly 
admitting [ſhips of burthen. Antwerp in Brabant, | 


near the mouth of the Scheld, is an excellent harbour, | 


but the Dutch have in a manner cut off all communi» | 
cation with the ſea, by the forts which they have built at 


the mouth of the river. Sluys, i in Dutch aan 


is alſo a pretty good port. 

The duchy of Brabant, includidg the 5 of 
Wenns and the lordſhip of Malines or Mechlin, 
lies contiguous to the United Provinces on the ſouth, 
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large ſtreets, 


Bruſſels, and thirty weſt of Louvain. 


five royal baſtions, about a mile in compaſs. 


| thouſand, inhabitants. 


467 


It is divided into four parts, [chimely; the quarter of 


Louvain, Antwerp, Bruſſels, and'Boiſtedue,' 
The city of Louvain ſtands on the river Pyle, 
fifteen miles north- eaſt of Bruſſels, and is about ſeven 
miles in circumference, but a place of no great RAtenpth, 
It was formerly very conſiderable for its manufactures, 
containing at one time no lefs than four thoufand 
maſter weavers; but it is now much declined, though 
it ill has a trade in fine linen. Its great Wimtwent 
at preſent is the univerſity, founded about the year 
926, but firſt endowed by John IV. duke ef Brabant, 


| in 1525. Tie ſituation and buildings of this ufliver- 


ſity are much admired; as well as its noble endow- 
ments. The other towns in this quarter are, Tienen 
or Tilmont, St. Truen, or St. Fron; Leweß Dieſt, 
Gembleurs, Halen, Ae Judoigne, WOES _ 
den, and Ramillies. 5 
In the quarter of Antwerp the chief towns are, 
Antwerp, Breda, Lillo, l ne and . 
ſtraten. eie lie e $61, 10: 395 5 


Antwerp; capital of the alatefuiſate* of „A 


Cu 


is ſituate on the eaſt bank of the Scheld, in 4 degrees 


15 minutes of eaſt Jongitude, and in 51 degrees 15 
minutes of north latitude, - twenty-five miles north of 
It Ties in a low 
fenny ground, and is built in the form of à ereſcent. 
The Scheld here being twenty foot deep, and the tide 
riſing. twelve foot more, ſhips of burthen may unload 
at the keys. Eight canals- alſo are cut from the river 
ſor the convenience of carrying veſſels into the town, 
ſome of which will contain 'a hundred ſail. This 
circumſtance rendered it one of the moſt ſafe and 
commodious harbours in Europe, till the Dutch eut 
off the communication with the ſea, by their forts 
towards the mouth of the Scheld, and thus diverted the 
trade to their own ports. The city is about ſeven miles 
in circumference, and ſurrounded by a beautiful wall 
and baſtions faced with ſtone. The top of the wall 
is not leſs than a hundred foot broad, and well planted 
with trees. There are thirteen noble gates, of which 
eight front the river, and have near them their ſeveral 
keys, where veſſels are laden and unladen. The 
ſtreets of the city are broad and 1 m_ the 
buildings magnificent: dat elle 
The eitadel, which ſtands on "a Coutty ide of the 
city, on the bank of the Scheld, is a pentagon of 
Here 
are large repoſitories for ammunition, and proviſion; 
with convenient accommodation” for three "thouſand 
ſoldiers. ' This fort, which was erected during the 
government of the duke of Alva, 3 . * 
to the trade and greatneſs of Antwerp. | 
The trade of the Engliſh was once —— at _ 
place, that they had an exchange to themſelves. - There 
is another common to all nations; built after the model 
of that of London, but ſupported by forty-three-pillars 
of white marble, and ſtanding; in the centre of four 
The commerce of Antwerp was at its 


greateſt height about the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 


tury, when it was ſuppoſed to contain two hundred 
* the Dutch 8 


£ ſtate 
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(tate. à little after, and making themſe!ves maſters of 
the iſlands of Zealand, which lie at the mouth of the 
Scheld, diverted the current of trade to Amſterdam, 
and other cities of Holland. This event was not a 
little promoted by the oppreflive government of the 
king of Spain. To which we may add, queen 
Elizabeth's being at war with that crown, and con- 
ſequently favouring the. derivation, of the trade from 
the Spaniſh dominions towards the United Provinces.. 
-:The;; eity of Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant, 
is ſituate i in 4 degrees 45 minutes of eaſt longitude, 
and. j in 51 degrees 35 minutes of north latitude, in a 
flat country on the bank of the river Merk, thirty 
miles north- eaſt of Antwerp, and as many to the 
ſouthward. of Rotterdam. It is a large, populous, 
well built city, regularly fortified, and has uſually a 
numerous garriſon of the troops of the ſtates. It was 
taken, from the Spaniards in the year 3637, by the 
prince; of Orange, in whoſe family the property and 
civil government of the place ſtill remains. 
Bergen op · zoom ſtands on an eminence in the middle 
of a moraſs, half a league from the eaſtern branch of 
the Scheld, with which it has a communication by a 
navigable canal. It lies about twenty miles north of 
Antwerp, and as many to the weſtward of Breda. 


This place, which is ſtrongly fortified by nature as 


well as art, is of great importance, not only by ſe- 
curing the communication between Holland and Zea- 
land, but opening to . Dutch a way into Auſtrian 
Wen ani gg te. aud | 
De chief e in og quarter of Beutel, are, 
Bruſſels, Nivelle, Senef, and Vilvorden. | 
\ Bruſſels; the capital of the province = CR” 
and of all the Auſtrian Netherlands, is ſituate in 
4 degrees 8 minutes of eaſt longitude, and 50 degrees 
51 minutes of north latitude. It ſtands on the ſide 
of a hill on the little river Senne, twenty-two miles 


ſouth of Antwerp, and twenty-ſix ſouth=eaſt of Ghent. | 


It is ſurrounded by a wall and other fortifications; 


but being - fix miles in-} circumference, they would 


require. an army to defend them, In this city are 
many noble abbeys and monaſteries, The river Senne 
running through it, and joining the Rupple, which 
falls into the Scheld by a fine navigable canal, near 
twenty miles in length, this place has a free commu- 
nication with Antwerp and other cities, The country 
round it is well planted with fruit and. foreſt trees, 
and watered with fountains, canals, and rivulets. 
Nivelle ſtands near fiſteen miles ſouth: of Bruſſels, 
near the head of the xiver Senne, and is one of the 
moſt pleaſant towns in the Netherlands, but has no 
other fortifications; than a ſingle wall. This town en- 
jays great privileges, and is conſiderable for a linen 
manufacture equal to that of Cambray. Here alſo is 
a nunnery of noble ladies, who enjoy all manner of 
innocent freedoma, and are not confined to their 
cloyſter, as in other places. Their governeſs, ſtyled 
Madame de Nirelle, is choſen by . with the 


— ———— the pope. 


Senef is a town five miles to the betend of Nivelle, 
aetnorable for a battle fought near it in 1671, between 
97811 2 i 
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M O D NI. N \ {Evxors. 
| the French and Dutch; and Vilvorden is ſituated on 


the river Senne, between Mechlin and 3 two 
leagues diſtant from each. | 34417 
In the quarter of Roe er the chief towns are, 
Beis. le-Duc, Helmont, Eiadhaven, Megen, Raven 
ſtein, Grave, Maeſtricht, Crevecceur, and Boxtal. 
Bois-le-Duc is ſituate in 6 degrees 16 minutes of 
eaſt, longitude, and in 31 degrees 45 minutes of north 


latitude, on the river Dommet, twenty-three miles 


north- eaſt of Breda, and ſeventeen miles weſt of 
Grave. It ſtands on a riſing ground, in the middle 


of a large morafs,” and during great part of the year 


can be approached only by cauſeys, on which are 
built forts and redoubts for its defence. The town 
is about four or five. miles in circumference, regularly 
fortified, and is one of the ſtrongeſt upon the Duteh 
frontiers. Through it run ſeveral navigable canals, 
over which lie fifty ſtone, bridges. Ten of - the prin- 
cipal ſtreets center in a ſpacious ails, ſur- 
rounded with good buildings. 

Maeſtricht ſtands on the weſt bank of the river 
Maeſe, fifteen miles north of Liege, and thirty- five 
eaſt of Louvain. It is about four miles in cireum- 
ference, and ſtrongly fortified. The ſtreets are large, 
the old buildings, of wood, and the new of brick. 
The ſtadt-houſe is built after the model of that of 


Amſterdam. On the weſt fide the city has a fuburb, 


called the Wyck, of which the biſhop of Liege has 
the civil government, though both this and the wn 
be within the dominions of the Duteh. 

The little province of Mechlin, or Malines, is 
about ten miles long, and five broad. Its capital, 
which bears the ſame name, ſtands on the river Dyle, 
about twelve miles north-eaſt of Bruſſels, eleven miles 
north-weſt of Louvain, and thirteen ſouth-eaſt of 
Antwerp. It is a large well built city, and fortified, 
but of no great ſtrength ; conſiſting of ſeveral iſlands, 
made either by the branches of the Dyle or artificial 
canals, over which are a great many bridges. The 
tanners and weavers trade flouriſhed much here formerly, 
and are ſtill conſiderable. ' The town is alſo famous 
for caſting bells and great guns; but the manufacture 


for which it is now moſt diſtinguiſhed is that of lace, 


conſidered as the fineſt in the Low: Countries, 
On the border of this province ſtands the little town 
of Arſchot, erected into a duchy by Charles V. It is 
ſeated on the river Demer, twelve miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Mechlin, and has a ſmall territory belonging 


co it, the inheritance of the ancient family of Croys. 
The province of Limburg is bounded on the north 


and eaſt by the duchy of Juliers; on the ſouth by 
Luxemburg, and on the weſt by the biſhoprick of 
Liege; being about thirty miles long, and twenty 
broad. It conſiſts of good arable and paſture lands, 
with plenty of wood, and ſome of the beſt iron mines 
in the Netherlands. The chief towns are, Limburg, 
| Dalem, Baldock, and Valkenburg, or Fauquemont. 


The town of Limburg ſtands on a ſteep rock twenty 


miles ſouth · eaſt of Liege, and about twelve ſouth-weſt 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, and is a little ee Peg but. | 


__ ; 0873+ | 
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LUXEMBURG, &c.] 


The province of Luxemburg is bounded on the 
north by the biſhoprick of Liege and duchy. of Lim- 
burg; on the eaſt by the river Moſelle, which divides 
it from Tiers ; on the ſouth by the duchy of Lorrain ; 
and on the weſt by the river Maeſe, which ſeparates 
it from the counties of Champaign, Hainault, and 
Namur; being about ſeventy miles long and ſixty 
broad, The north part of it is a fruitful ſoil, but 
the ſouth is incumbered with the mountains, and the 
foreſt of Ardenne. The north diviſion, which is much 
the largeſt, is ſubject to Auſtria, and the ſouthern to 
France, The chief towns are, Luxemburg, Thion- 
ville, Montmedy, Damvillers, Yvoix, La Forte, 
Aſtenay, Morville, Rode Macheren, Koni ngs Macheren, 
Sirick, Maſieres, Durby, La Roche, St. Vita, Viande, 

Eich-Ternach, Baſtoigne, Neufchattel, and Virton. 
Luxemburg, the capital of the Auſtrian diviſion 
of this province, ſtands on the river Elfe or Alſtat, 
a hundred miles ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels, ſeated on a 
rock, and ſtrongly fortified, but not large. Its an- 
cient name was Luciburgum, and it is ſuppoſed to 
have been built in honour of the ſun. 


Thionville, capital of the French diviſion of this 


province, is ſituate fourteen miles ſouth of Luxemburg, 
and is a well built, fortified town, 

The province of Namur is bounded on the north 
by Brabant; on the eaſt and ſouth by the biſhoprick 
of Liege; and on the weſt by the province of Hai. 
nault; extending about thirty miles in length, and 
twenty in breadth. It is a fruitful country, and has 
good mines of lead and iron. The chief towns are, 
Namur, Bouvines, Walcourt, Charleroy, and Charle- 
mont. | 
The city of Namur ftands at the confluence of the 
Sambre and the Maeſe, thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Bruſſels. It is defended by a caſtle ſituated on a 
rock, and eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in 
the Netherlands. It is the ſee of a TY) . 
to the archbiſhop of Cambray. 

Charleroy ſtands on a hill near the river Sambre, 
twenty miles weſt of Namur, and is alſo reckoned a 
very ſtrong fortreſs, 8 
The province of Hainault is bounded on the north 
by Brabant and Flanders; on the eaſt by Namur and 
Liege; on the ſouth by Cambreſis, Picardy, and 
Champaign; ; and on the weſt by Artois, and another 
part of Flanders, The north part of it is ſubject to 
Auſtria, and the ſouth to France, The chief towns 
in the French diviſion are, Valenciennes, -Bouchain, 
Conde, Bavay, Maubeuge, Le Queſnoy, ' Aveſnes; 
Zandrecy, Philipville, and Marienburg; and of the 
Auſtrian diviſion, Mons, Aeth, Brain le Compte, 


St. Gilian, Enghien, Bincha, Halle, en en | 
| Atrabates in the time of Cæſar. 


Soignes, and Beaumont. 
Valenciennes, the capital of the French Haivadle, 


* 


is ſituate on the river Scheld, fifteen miles ſouth of 


Tournay, and ſeventeen ſouth-weſt of Mons. 


It is a 


large well built town, ſtrongly fortified and defended 


by a citadel; and as it ſtands in a flat country, abound- 


ing with: rivulets, its «environs may be laid under 
The inhabitants had 


water upon any emergency. 
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GENERAL TRAVELLER: 


fave broad. 


formerly 2 briſk trade in cloth and French wines, 
but the chief manufaQtures': at preſent are thoſe of . 
and linen. ; N os 
Mons, capital of the Abit Hainaate; 4 ſtands on 
a hill, twenty-fix miles "ſouth-weſt of Bruſſels,” and 


twelve miles ſouth - eaſt of Tournay, near the con- 


fluence of the rivers Haine and Trouille. It was 
formerly a ſtrong place, but the works were de- 
moliſhed by the treaty of Aix-1a- Chapelle. It is a 
biſhop's ſee, and ern the ſtates of the e 
aſſemble. | 

The Cambreſis, or poriber ur Cambiy, is 0 buten 
in the ſouth-weſt part of the Netherlands, and is a 
fruitful country, about twenty-five miles long and 
ten broad, The chief towns are Cambray, ge 
Cambreſis, and Crevecœur. : 

Cambray is ſituate on the river Scheld, near its 
ſource, fourteen miles ſouth-weſt of Valenciennes, 
and fifteen ſouth-eaſt of Douay, It is a large well 
built city, regularly fortified and defended by two 


citadels; and as the adjacent country ' may alſo be' 
overflowed, it is conſidered as one of the ſtrongeſt 
The principal manufacture 
is that of ſine linen, thence called Cambrie. 


towns in the Netherlands, 


The province of Artois lies between Flanders and 
Picardy, and is about fixty miles long, and twenty- 


nean treaty in 1659; and having been ſo long in the 


poſſeſſion of that crown, the natives are perfectly aſſi - 
milated with the French in the other provinces of the 


kingdom. The chief towns ire,” Arras, St. Omer, 
Aire, Bethune, St. Venant, Baſſaume, Heſden, Ter- 
rouen, Lens, Averno de Compte, St. Paul, and one 
St. Eloy. 17 2 

Arras, the capital of the province, is ſituate in 
2 degrees 50 minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 50 
degrees 20 minutes of north latitude ; ſtanding on the 


river Scarpe, twelve miles ſouth-weſt of Douay, and 
twenty-two miles north-weſt of Cambray. It is a 


large fortiſied town, with conſiderable manufactures 
both of linen and woollen; but it is chiefly diſtinguiſhed 


for that tapeſtry, whence its name is derived. It is 


alſo the ſee of a biſhop, Who is ſuffragan to the arch- 


biſhop of Cambray. The cathedral, dedicated to the 


Virgin Mary, is a magnificent ſtructure. In a chapel 
here the prieſts ſhew a wax taper burning, which they 
pretend does not conſume, and was ſent to them from 
heaven. They have alſo a pot of manna, ſaid to have 
been obtained in the ſame way; and this they expoſe 


in a dry ſeaſon, when prayers are put up for rain. 
The town of Arras is generally well built, the ſtreets 


broad, and the market-place - ſpacious. Its ancient 
name was Atrabatum, and it was the EGO of the 


St. Omer ſtands on the river Aa, twenty vg fourk 
of Dankirk,” and eighteen miles no of Calais, 
It is a large trading town, having a communication 


with the ſea by ua navigable canal, which extends 
thence to Graveline. 


It has been famous for an 


Engliſh ſeminary of Jeſuits, and is the ſee of 2 
biſhop; ſuffragan to the archbiſnop of Cambray, - 
The 
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It was confirmed to France by the Pyre- 
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poſſefſion of which the Dutch may at their pleaſure | 
cut * all communication between Ghent nd the 
ſea. 
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nay, Vpres, Fort Knoque, Dixmuyde, and Furnes. 
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| brazen ſtatues repreſeuting a ſon beheadipg bis father. 


other; and the father having prevailed with the ſon 


looked upon as miraculous, the pardon was extended 


Me 


The province of Flanders is bounded on the north 
by the German ocean, and the United Provinces; on 
the eaſt by the Brabant; on the ſouth by Hainault 
and Artoisz and on the weſt by another part of Artois, 
and the German ocean; being about ſixty miles long 
and fifty broad, It is divided between the Auſtrians,, 
the French, and the Dutch. This province is one 


DNN N. I [Evroesr.! 
to both. The ſtadt-houſe and cathedral here, are 


handſome ſtructures. Beſides the latter there are ſeyen,, 
pariſh churches, with fifty=five monaſteries. and nun- 
neries, among which is an Engliſh nunnery. Here 
the ſilk and woollen manufactures, as well as that of 
linen, greatly flouriſh, and the city has likewiſe a briſk, 
trade in corn. It is a biſhop's ſee, under the archbiſhgp,; 


continued flat, watered with innumerable rivers and ca- | of Mechlin; and likewiſe the ſeat of the provincial; 


nals, and not only exceeding fruitful, but commodiouſly 
ſituated for trade, and has ſome. of the fineſt cities in 


Europe, with above a thouſand other towns and villages. | 


The produce of the country is chiefly fine lace, linen, 
and tapeſtry. 

In the Dutch diviſion, which les in the north-eaſt. 
part of the province, the principal towns are, Sluys, 
Ardenburg, Middleburg, Sas-van-Ghent, Hulſt, Axel, 

Liefkins, Terneus, Philippin, Biervliet, Iſendick, 
Oſburg, with Cadſant- fort and iſland. 

Sluys, the moſt commodious. port of F anders, is 


fituated about ten miles north · eaſt of Bruges, which | 


city can have no communication with the ſea, by the 
way of the Scheld, when the Nuted - are. diſpoſed to 
obſtruct the paſlage. _ 

Sas-van-Ghent, or the port of 1 lies about 
twelve miles to the northward of that city, and is a 
ſmall but ſtrong. fortreſs, ſituate in a moraſs; by the 


Cadſant inandi is Fon at a of the Scheld, 
ovex-againſt the iſland of Walkeren, It is about nine 
miles in length and four in breadth, containing a fort 
of the ſame name, by which the Dutch ſecure their 
communication between Flanders and the iſlands of 
Zealand. 

The chief towns of the nds divifion, which is 
the largeſt, are, Ghent, Bruges, Damme, Oſtend, 
Plaſſendal, Newport, Daynſe, Dendermont, Rupel- 
mond, Aloſt, Ninove, Qudenard, Harlebeck, Cour- | 
tray, Menin, Comines, Warwick, Warneton, Tour- 


Ghent, the capital of Flanders, is ſituate in 4 degrees 
of eaſt longitude, and in 51 degrees 24 minutes of 
north latitude, on four navigable rivers, viz, the 
Scheid, tha Lys, the Licue, and the Mourwater. It 
is about twelve miles in cireumference, defended with 
walls and other fortifications, beſides a: caſtle; not- 
withſtanding which it is a place of no great ſtrength, 
on account; of its extent being diſproportioned to any 
moderate garriſon. More than half the ground within 
the walls conſiſts of fields and gardens. It is divided 
into teenty - ſix iſlands, by the rivers and canals which 
run through it; over which are laid three hundred 
bridges. On the Bridge called Dogabrack, are two | 


The tradition is, that both being condemned to die, 
a pardon was offered to him who ſhould execute the 


to take the oſſice upon him, as he was ready to ſtrike, 
the blade of the ſword broke in his hand, which being 


court, from which there lies an appeal to that of, 
Mechlin. 

Bruges lies twenty-four miles Das of Ghent, 

and eight miles eaſt of Oſtend, on the grand canal 
which reaches between thoſe cities. It is about four, 
or hye miles in circumference, ſurrounded by a wall, 
and other fortifications, but not able to ſuſtain a briſk, 
ſiege, The town is populous, well built, and has a 
ſpacious market: place, in which. fix. of the principal 
ſtreets terminate. It contains ſeven pariſh churches, 
beſides the cathedral, with ſixty monatteries and nun- 
neries, among which is one for Engliſh nuns, Before 
the revolt of the United Provinces, or, rather before 
Antwerp arrived to its grandeur, this; was the moſt 
commercial town in Europe. Having a communication 
with the ſea, by means of the new canal to Oftend,, 
it i is ſtill a place of good trade, The, chief manu. 
factures are, thoſe of woollen cloth and ſtuffs, - * 
and tapeſtry. 
Oſtend is ſituated ten miles weſt, of Bruges, on . 
moraſs, almoſt, ſurrounded. by wide trenches. filled with. 
ſea, water, and has the beſt harbour in Flanders, next; 
to that of Sluys, The town is, not. large, but the, 
houſes are generally well built, and the ſtreets not 
only regular but well paved. It is environed with 
modern fortifications,, which, with its; boggy ſituatjon 
renders. it one of the ſtrongeſt towns in, Flanders, 

Newport, another of the five. ports of Flanders, 
lies near the ſea-ſhore, eight miles ſouth-weſt, f 
Oſtend, and fifteen weſt; of Bruges, at the mouth. of 
a ſmall river, The town is fortified, but. not. very, 
conſiderable either for its buildings or trade. 

Dendermond ſtands twelve miles to the award of 


Ghent, at the confluence of the Dender and Scheld, 


It is a ſtrong fortreſs furrounded by meadows, and 
can only be approached by cauſeys, when, the citizens 
think , proper to 25 the, country, round, them . var 
water. 

Oudenard lien 8 miles ſouth of Ghent, = 
is ſituated, on the river Scheld, which, divides it inte 
two parts. It is almoſt . ſurrqunded by meadows, 
except that there is a hill which commands it on, thg 
ſouth fide. The ſtreets are wide and bandſame, and 
there are ſeveral fine churches. and mopaſteries, The 
toyyn carries on a flouriſhing. trade, conſiſting chiehr 
of linen and tapeſtry. 

Courtray ſtands on the river Lys, twanty- x miles 
ſouth-weſt. of Ghent, and twelve miles north-eaſt of 
Lille, ſtrong by nature as well as art, and alſo defended 
by a good citadel, It is a populous. place, and has a 
briſk trade both in the linen and woollen manufactures. 

Tournay is ſituate on the river Scheld, thirteen 
miles eaſt of Lifle, and twenty-one weſt. of Mons. 
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It is a large elegant town, containing ſeventeen 
pariſhes, and has a good linen manufacture. 

Ypres, or Ipres, is ſituate in a flat country, on the 
river Ipre, about ten miles weſtward of Menin, and 
eighteen northward of. Liſle, It is a large town, regu- 
larly fortified, and by its fluices can lay the neighbour- 
ing country under water, The ſtreets are broad, and 
the markgt<place the moſt capacious of any in Flan- 
ders; ſurrounded by a FEY but the houſes are built 
of timber. 

The chief towns in Beet Raden ares Lille, 
Dunkirk, Mardyke, Gravelin, Berg St. Winock, 
Doway, Orchies, Armentiers, La Bl 3 
St. Amand, Lanoy, and Bourbourg. s 

L'Ifle, or Ryſſeil, is ſituate on the river: | 
twenty-five miles north of Arras, and fourteen; weſt 
of Tournay. It had formerly ſtood in a lake, on 
which account. it received its name; but the waters 
are now drained off. The ſilk manufacture, with 
that of fine linen and cambrick, are here in great per- 
fection; and their camblets are much admired. It is 
the capital of French Flanders; and from the elegance 
of its buildings, and its fouriſhing/t trade, "CEO N 
Petit Paris. 

Dunkirk ls ſituate on the Britiſh da, at. tha | 
mouth of. the river Coln, twenty miles eaſt of. Calais, | 
twenty-two ſouth-weſt of Oſtend, and fifty eaſt of | 
Dover. The fortifications of this port coſt France 
an incredible ſum of money. The place was taken 

from the Spaniards by the united forces of Britain and 
France, and: was put into the hands of the former 
nation in 1658, but afterwards ſold to the latter in 
the reign of Charles II. The French much improved 
the | fortifications, and in the ſucceeding wars it was 
the ſtation of their privateers, which greatly moleſted | 
the Engliſh trade, At the treaty of Utrecht, therefote, | 
Britain inſiſted on the harbour and fortifications: being | 
demoliſhed; which was accordingly done; but in the 
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fortified, The principal manufacture is worſted cam- : 
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Douay ſtands on the —— ſifteen miles ſouth 
Liſle. It is a large populous town, and ſrrongly. 


blets, | Here is a _ conſiderable ſeminary of . Engliſh 
Roman Catholics, founded by Philip II. king oh 
Spain, about the year x 56g. | 
The Auſtrian Netherlands are ſubje& to the ene 
queen, who aſſembles the ſtates of each province by 
her viceroy, when money is wanted for the ſupport 


of the government, or when any alteration in their 


Jaws is deemed to be expedient. The ſtates conſiſt, 
of the biſhops, -abhots, and dignified clergy ;, with; 
the "nobility: and gentry, and repreſentatives of the 
ſeveral ;towns.. They, all meet at Bruſſels, except 
thoſs of Luxemburg, who aſſemble in the capital of 
their own province. Beſides the viceroy or governor- 
general, there is in each province an inferior governor, 


Every province Alſo has its own court of juſtice, from, 
which there lies, an appeal to the - ſupreme court at 


Malines. Their. judges are uſually governed in their 


determinations by the civil and canon laws, 21 the 


particular cuſtoms of each province. 1 

As the Netherlands lie between France and Heiland, 
the inhabitants frequently ſpeak both French hd 
Dutch, and have alſo a language, called F. lemiſh, 
which is: 4 barbarous mixture of the two. In their 
manners and cuſtoms, they for the moſt part reſemble 


the people of the country to which they are moſt 


near, Ia Dutch Flanders and Brabant they are 
as as; in Holland: in the other parts, gene- 


rally. Roman Catholics, but far from being bigots; 


and, the inquiſition . not here any. — than 
in France. ' n 134 $1 

In thoſe provioces there are tro! enn Viz, 
| Cambray and Malines, and nine biſhopricks, namely, 
Ghent, Kruges, Antwerp, Arras, Ypres, Tournay, 
St, Other's, Namur, and Ruremond. The univer- 
ſities are thoſe of Louvain, Douay; and St. Omer 's. 


late war the French attempted: to rebuild the works, The coins of Germany and France are current 
but were again obliged to Je them by the ws „ {ow a3: batt 1% 00: 
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HE 8 of France is ſityated between 
5 degrees of weſt, and 8 degrees of eaſſ longi- 


j part. 


"The temperature of the airin this country is r 


the moſt healthful of any'in Europe, and towards 


7 and between 42 and 51 degrees of north latitude, 
It is bounded, on the north by the Britiſh channel and 
the Auſtrian. Netherlands; on the caſt by Germany, | 


2 Savoy, and Piedmont; on the ſouth by 
the Mediterranean Sea, and the Pyrenean mountains, 
. heh, ſeparate it from Spain; and on. the weſt by the 


the north, the ſoil produces corn, wine, oil, and. fax, 
in 1 great abundance, 

The chief mountains are, the Alps, which divid 
France from Italy; the Pyrenees, which ſeparate it 
from Spain ; the Vauge, which divides Lorrain from 


Burgundy a and Alface; 3 Mount J ura, which ſep eparates 
+ WW + $44 38 { 
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province of Languedoc; and mount Dor, in the pro- 
vince of Auvergne. 

"The principal rivers are, the Rhone, which riſes 
in Switzerland, and is joined at Lyons by the Sbane; 
after which, dividing Dauphine and Provence from 
Languedoc, it falls into the Mediterranean below 
Arles, receiving alſo in its paſfage the rivers Iſere and 
Durance, The Garronne riſes in the Pyrenees, and 
running north-weſt, falls into the Bay of Biſcay, 
below Bourdeaux, after receiving the rivers Lot and 
| Dordorme. The Charente riſes in Limoſin, and 
running weſtward, falls into the Bay of Biſcay below 
Rochfort. The Loire riſes in the Cevehnes, whence 
running northward, and afterwards to the weſt by 
Orleans, it falls into the Bay of Biſcay below Nantz, 
receiving in its paſſage the Aller, the Cher, Vienne, 
the Little Loire, the Sarte, and the Mayenne. The 
Seine riſes in Burgundy, and running north=weſt by 
Paris and Rouen, falls into the Britiſh channel at 
Havre de Grace, after being joined by the Yonne, 
the Aube, the Marne, and Oyſe. The Rhine riſes 
in Switzerland, and running north-weſt, divides 
Alface from Suabia, being the boundary between the 
territories of France and Germany towards the eaſt. 
Continuing its courſe north through the Netherlands, 
it there divides itſelf into three ſtreams, receiving in 
its paſfage the Moſelle and the Sarte. The Maeſe or 
Meuſe riſes in Champaign, and running north through 
Lorraine and the Netherlands, falls into the German 
ſea below the Briel, after receiving the Sambre at 
Namur. The Scheld riſes in the confines of Picardy, 
and running north-eaſt through the Netherlands, turns 
weſtward, and falls into the German ſea at the iſtand 
of Walcheren, receiving the Lis at Ghent, and the 
Scarpe at Conde. The Somme running north-weſt 
through Picardy, falls into the Britiſh channel below 
Abbeville, The Var riſes in the Alps; and running 
ſouth, ' divides France from Italy, falling afterwards 
into the Mediterranean weſt of Nice, The Adour 
runs from eaſt to weſt through Gaſcony, and falls 
into the Bay of Biſcay below Bayonne. 

France is divided into fifteen large provinces, viz. 


Picardy, Iſle of France, Champaign, Normandy, | 


Brittany, Orleanois, Lionois, Provence, Languedoc, 
Guienne, Gaſcony, Dauphine, Burgundy, 3 
and Alſace. 

The province of Picardy is bounded on the Ty 
and caſt by the French Netherlands and the Straits of 
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Dauphine from Switzerland = the Cevennes, in the 


Dover; on the ſouth by the Iſle of France; and on 


the weſt by the Britiſh Channel, and the province of 


Normandy ; ; being about a hundred and fifty miles long, 
and from twenty to forty broad. It is for the moſt 
part a plain open country, without woods or moun- 
tains producing corn, paſture, and fruits, but no 
wine. 

The chief towns are, I. 8 capital of the 
province, ſituate in 2 degrees and 30 minutes of eaſt 
longitude, and in 49 degrees 34 minutes of north 
latitude, on the river Somme, ſixty-five miles ſouth 
of Calais, and eighty north of Paris. It is a large 
beautiful town, and has ſome manufactures of woollen 


* 


though, according to this computation, it occupies more 


including chapels. 
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and linen, being alſo the ſee of a biſhop, under the 


archbiſhop of Rheims. 

2. Calais is ſituate on the coaſt of the Engliſh 
channel, twenty-one miles ſouth-eaſt of Dover, and 
a hundred and fifty-two north of Paris, It is well 
fortified, and has a citadel, which commands both 
town and country; but its greateſt ſtrength conſiſts in 
its ſituation among the marſhes, and in the power of 
overflowing the environs upon the approach of an 


enemy. A navigable canal runs from it to St. Omer's,. 


Graveline, Dunkirk, Bergues, and Ypres., The in- 
habitants are computed at four thouſand, This place 
was taken by Edward III. king of England, in 1347, 
and Joſt in the reign of queen Mary, in 1557. It 
was anciently a good harbour, but is now ſo choaked 


up, as not to admit any veſſels of burden, 


3. Creſly is ſituate forty-four miles ſouth of Calais, 
and memorable for the victory obtained in its neigh- 
bourhood over the French, by Edward III. of England, 
in 1346. 

4. Abbeville ſtands fifteen miles eaſt of the Britiſh 
channel, and is conſiderable for its woollen manu- 
facture. 7» 

5. Boulogne is ſituate on the Britiſh aal. at the 
mouth of the river Laine, ſixteen miles ſouth-weſt 
of Calais, This town was taken by Henry VIIL. 
king of England, but reſtored to France, in con- 
ſideration of receiving three hundred thouſand crowns. 

The Ifle of France is bounded: on the north by 
Picardy, on the eaſt by Champaign, on the ſouth by 
Orleanois, and on the weſt by Normandy, The 
capital of this province, and of the whole kingdom is 
Paris, fituate in 2 degrees 25 minutes of eaſt longitude, 
and in 48 degrees 50 minutes of north latitude. This 
city is uſually divided into three parts; the largeſt of 
which, called the town, ſtands on the north ſide of 
the river Seine; the city, which is the moſt ancient 
part, conſiſts of three ſmall iſlands in the middle of 
the river; and the other part, or the univerſity, is 
ſeated on the ſouth fide of the Seine, having in it 
ſeveral little hills. The whole town is of a, circular 
form, and about eighteen miles in circumference ; but 


ground than London, it is not near ſo populous, the 
inhabitants of Paris not amounting to more than 
ſeven hundred thouſand, whereas thoſe of the former 


are ſuppoſed to exceed this number, in the proportion 


of almoſt a third part. The houſes of Paris are built 
of white hewn ſtone, five, ſix, or ſeven ſtories high; 


'and there are a great many palaces, with beautifub 


gardens, belonging to the nobility ; but being ſhut up 


from the ſtreets by high dead walls, they rather in- 


creaſe the bulk, than add to the embelliſbment of the 
city. The ſtreets are generally narrow, without pave- 


ment for foot paſſengers, and in the night are illumi- 


nated by lamps fuſpended on ropes placed acroſs, By 
the computation of a late French writer, there are 
here fifty thouſand houſes, with a family in almoſt 
every ſtory; fifty-two pariſhes, and a hundred and 
twenty churches, parochial, chapter, or collegiate, 
There are about thirty bridges, 
but none of them very conſiderable, except the Pont 

Neuf, 
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Neuf, and the Pont Royal, The Louvre, and the, 
other toyal palaces, where the kings uſed to reſide, 


are now decayed buildings. The univerſity, of Paris | 


is very ancient, having been founded by Charlemagne 
in the year 790. Phe college for divinity, named | 
the Sorbonne, and from which the univerſity is ſome- 
times denominated, is one of the fineſt. in Europe, 
but now upon the decline. Among the public inſti- 


tutions are, the academy af ſciences, that for im- |. Phe other hall is fadported by twelve PEPIN: of 
the Tonic order, which have behind them marble 
| pilaſters, with red, black, purple, and yellow veins ;- 
their capitals and baſes being of white marble. | From 
this we enter a third hall of the ſame dimenſions, the 


proving the French language, and others for the im- 
provement of painting, ſculpture, and architeQure, 

as well as that of mechanic arts and manufactures, 
fol as works of iron, - ſteel, copper, braſs, wrought | 1 
plate, tapeſtry, &e. The chief manufactures are 
thoſe of gold and ſilver ſtuffs, wrought ſilks, velvet, 
gold and filver lace, ribbons, tapeſtry, linen, and 
glaſs. Paris is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and Notre 
Dame the metropolitan church. The * 4 is well 


ſupplied with ptoviſions of all kinds, which, are gene- 


rally ſold at a cheap rate. In the day, the public 
ſafety is protected by a de and at night, | 
by a horſe and foot patrole,” 

_ About twelve miles ſouth -weſt of Paris Lands | 
Vetlailles, ſituated: on an eminence in the midſt of a 


fine ſporting country, encompaſſed with hills. It 


conſtſted originally ef a caſtle built by Lewis XIII. 


as a hunting ſeat, which was afterwards converted 
into a magnif'eent palace, by Lewis XIV. who, alſo 
annexed to it a handſome town. The avenue leading 
to the palace divides: the town into. tvyo parts; one of 
Which i is called Old Verſailles, and the other the New | 


Town. On the ſide towards Paris this avenue forms 


three viſtas, that in the middle being ſixty foot wie 


and the others thirty ſoot each, all planted wich, elms. 


Fur he great court of the palace is four hundred and 
eighty foot long, with à large pavilion at each corner. 
It is incloſed with an iron baluſtrade, and two. large 


buildings, that form the wings on each ſide, which | 


| have balconies ſupported © by. columns, and adorned 
wich fine ſtatues. Theſe wings, with pavilions, ſerve 


for offices, and have behind them n ſor the T 


„ purpoſe. 
From this court is an 8 of three e 5 al 


into a large landing place, and thence by five more, 
into a little court paved with black and white marble; | 
in the middle of which is a marble fountain and baſon, | 
with ſtatues of gilt copper. 
are of brick and free ſtone, adorned with marble buſts 
and brackets; and before this front is a balcony, ſup- 
ported by eight marble columns of the Doric order, 
with red and white ſpots like jaſper, . and their baſes 
and capitals of white marble. 
the wings in the front are hanging pedeſtals, which 


The front and wings 


In the two angles of 


| ſupport two cloſets, encompaſſed with gilt iron caſes; 


and underneath are two baſons of white marble in che | 


form of ſhells, / where young Tritons ſpout water. 


* 


5 1 a ſtair-caſe eighty - one foot long, and 
| thirty broad. 
tio painted halls. The eieling of one of them is 


The middle building has three gilt iron doors in the 
porch, with apartments on the right and left. 


On quitting the great court, through an open poreh, 
From the porch an entrance leads to 


No. 23. 
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| he by eight marble e of the Doric order, 2 
The capitals and baſes are 
of a greeniſh colour ; and the columns, of which there 
are four on each fide, divide the hall into three parts. 
55 the ſides oppoſite to each column are pilaſters of 
e ſame marble, that ſupport a cornice under a plat- 
form; and fronting the windows are niches with | 


with red and white veins, 


ſtatues, . 


cieling of which is an octagon, with twelve double 
pedeſtals of fine marble, on which are placed emblema- 
tical figures of the twelve months, in gilt copper. 
All the parks not hung wm tapeſtry are lined- with 
marble. 


Ru richly ornamented with ſculptures and paintings. 
heir furniture, even to the bedſteads, baluſtrades, 
and rails, conſiſt chiefly of maſſy plate, 


© $/ v2 1 


"The labyrinth, which is a fine grove, is admirably 


maſter- piece of its kind. 8 

In the park of Verſailles is another . called 
Trianon, Which is alſo very magnificent; and in a 
contiguous. park, is a a ee * named n 
partjcularly | beautiful. * 

* ontainbleay i is ſituated thirty-five miles fouth=eaſt 
ol aris, in a country that is likewiſe well adapted 
to hunting. The town is mean, but the palace, 
though. not uniform, and though built at different 
times in a confuſed manner, is however my commo= 
| dious, and has an air of grandeur, | 

Tbe province of Champdigns i is bounded on the 
y north by Picardy, on the eaſt by Lorrain, on the 
ſouth by Burgundy, and on the weſt by the Ile of 
France, The chief town is Troyes, ſituate on the 
river Seine, ninety miles ſouth=eaſt of Paris. It is a 
large fortified place, computed to contain fifteen thou- 
ſand inhabitants, and has a flouriſhing linen manu- 
facture. The other moſt conſiderable towns are, 
Sens, Langres, Provins, St. Dizier, Chalons, Join- 
ville, and Rheims. The laſt of thoſe is ſituated 
| eighty-five miles north-eaſt of Paris, and is one of 
the moſt elegant cities in the kingdom. Here is kept 
the holy oil uſed at 'the conſecration of the French 
kings, which, according to their traditian, was 


this ſee has the right of conſecrating the kings, and 
is a duke and peer of France. 


| by the Britiſh channel; on the eaſt by Picardy 'and 
on the welt by Britany, and another part of the Britiſh 
channel; being near two hundred miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt, and about à hundred in breadth. 
It is agreeably diverſified with hills and valleys, and 
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The royal apartments are e extremely "hit 


and particularly abound with curious water - werke. 


executed ; ; and the orangery, or PI is 2a 


brought from heaven by a dove. The archbiſhop of _ 


The province of Normandy i is bounded on the north 


the Iſle of France; on the ſouth by Orleanois; and 


is one of the moſt fruitful provinces in 0 except 
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in wine. It was ane called Neuſtria, or Weſt tested on the ſouth ſide of the river Blavet, oppoſite. | 
France; till the tenth, century, when the Normans | to Port L'Orient, '-It has à good harbour, and is a, 5 
and Danes made a conqueſt of it under Rollo, their Ration for part of the royal navy, as well as for the 9 
irt duke. It became afterwards united to the crown | ſhips of the French Eaſt-India Company. : 
of England in the perſon of William the Conqueror, | | The province of Orleanois is bounded on the, north. 5 
in which condition it remained bill the time of king by Normandy and the Iſle of France, on the eaſt by 
John. Champaign and Burgundy, on the ſouth by Lionois 
The chief town is Rouen, ſituate in 1 degree 10 | and Guienne, and on the weſt by Britany and the 
minutes ot eaſt longitude, and in 49 degrees 26 minutes | Bay of Biſcay. The chief towns of this province are, 1 
of north latitude, on the north ſide of the river Seine, 1. Orleans, the capital, ſituated on the river Loire, 
ſeventy miles north · weſt of Paris, and forty-five ſouth- ſeventy miles ſouth of Paris. This is a place of great 5 
eaſt of the Britiſh channel. The city is about ſeven | trade, conſidering that it is an inland town, having 8 
miles in circumference, and computed t to contain ſixty communication with the ſouth-weſt, parts of F fange, 
thoufand inhabitants. One of the moſt remarkable | by the river Loire; and with the northern by the canal 
objects here is the bridge over the Seine, two hundred | of Orleans; It is about four miles in cireumference, 
and ſeventy paces in length, ſupported by boats; a biſhop's ſee,” and the ſeat of, an univerſity, The 
wheues it becomes higher or lower according to the | French language is ſpoken here with the greateſt purity. 
tide. Rouen is the ſee. of an archbiſhop, and the | The inhabitants' yet commemorate the famous heroine, ; 
ſeat of a patlizment; . having, alſo, a_mint, a college, Joan of Are, who. by her addreſs retrieved the French, 
an academy, two abbeys, and a caſtle, It is adyan-" affairs after the conqueſt of the kingdom by Henry. 1 75 
tageouſly ſituated for trade, and is the centre of cob of England. A ſtatue of ber, in complete armour, 
merce in the northern parts of France. The other | is placed on the great bridge. 2. Blois, ſeated on. 
chief towns of this province are, Caudebeck, Evreux, Lo north fide of the Loire, thirty-two miles ſouth- 
Gouray, : Liſieux, Bajeux, Coutance, Averanches, | weſt of Orleans. This is an elegant, town, and hero 
Seco, Alengon, and, Caen. The, latter is ſituated the kings have a palace. 3. Tours, ſituated alſo, on 
on the river Orne, ſeventy- five miles weſt of Rouen, the Loire, ſixty miles ſouth-weſt of Orleans. . is 
and ſeven miles ſouth of the Bquiſn channel, with built with a fine white ſtone, and laid out in ſpacious 
which it has a communication. It i is a place of con- ſtreets, adorned with public fountains. Here alſo i is 
ſiderable trade, and contains about forty. thouſand in- a royal palace, where the ſtates of the nation. aſlmblcd 
habitants ; being likewiſe the ſee of a, biſhop, and | in the reign of ſeveral of their princes. The town is 
having an univerſity, Here William J. king of Eng- the ſee of an archbiſhop. 4. Angers, Gtuate at the 
land, was buried, in the abbey of St. Stephen, hich confluence of the Little Loire and the Sarte, a hundred 
he had founded. | | and” ſixty miles ſouth-weſt of Paris, and forty=twp 
Brittany is ee on | the Le: "welt and | miles eaſt of Nantz. Part of the town, ſtands on the 
ww by the Britiſh channel and the Bay of Biſcay ; fide of a hill, and the reſt in the plain, It i is ſur- 
and bounded on the eaſt by the province of Orleanois. | rounded by a wall with antique fortifications, and 1 
The chief towns are, 1. Rennes, the capital, ſituate | commanded by a-caſtle which ſtands upon a ſteep rock. 
on the river Villaine, fifty eight miles north of Nantz. The town contains about nine thouſand houſes, and 
2. Nantz, ſeated on the river Loire, thirty miles eaſt | thirty thouſand inhabitants. The cathedral is an 
of the ocean. It is a large populous city, and has a | elegant ſtructure. It is the ſee of a biſhop under the 
very extenſive trade, though ſhips of burden cannot | archbiſhop of Tours. Here is an univerſity, chiefly 
reach it, but are obliged to unload at Pambeuf, near | for the ſtudy. of law; with an academy erected by | 
the mouth of the river. Here was promulgated, by | Louis XIV. on the ſame , footing... with the royal 
Henry IV. the famous edict, thence called the edict academy at Paris, 5. Poictiers, ſituated on an emi- 
of Nantz, which was - afterwards- revoked in 1685, | nence near the little river Clain, ſeventy miles north- 
3. St. Malo, ſeated on a rock in the Engliſh channel, eaſt of Rochelle. This is alſo the ſee; of a biſhop, 
ſurrounded by the ſea, but joined to the continent by | and ſeat of an univerſity. Near this city, Edward 
a cauſeway; lying thirty-eight miles north-weſt of | the Black Prince, ſon of Edward III. king of England, 
Rennes, and ten miles north of Dinant. The harbour | obtained a complete victory over the French in 1356, 
is one of the beſt on the coaſt, but of difficult acceſs, | making priſoners John, king of France, and his ſon | 
and will not admit of large veſſels, The town, which | Philip, whom the conqueror brought over to England, 
is indifferently built, is inhabited chiefly by ſea=faring | 6. Rochelle, ſituate on the Bay of Biſcay, . ſeventy 
men, and in the time of a war with Britain, fits out | miles ſouth-weſt of Poictiers. 7. Rochfort, ſeated 
| | a great number of pri sateers. 4. Breſt, ſituate on near the mouth of the river Charante, twenty-three 
© *Czmeret Bay, in the Atlantic Ocean, a hundred and | miles ſouth of Rochelle, It is large town, built by 
3 | fifty miles. north-weſt of Nantz, and three hundred Louis XIV. and is one of the ſtations of the royal 
This is one of the principal ports navy. Beſides thoſe, the other towns of greateſt emi- 


miles weſt of Paris. 


ia France for the navy. 5. Port L' Orient, ſeated at | nence are, Beaufort, Nivers, Nugent, Chartres, Lucen, 
the mouth of the river Blavet, on the north ſide, | Angouleſme, Bourges, and Montargis, 

oy ſeventy-cight miles north-weſt of Nantz. It is guarded The province of Lionois is bounded on the north 

dy a fortreſs, and obtained its name from being the | by Orleanois and Burgundy, on the eaſt by the river 


*. Ration of the French Eaft-India ſhi ps. 6. Port Louis, Rhone, on the ſouth by Languedoc and Guienne, and 


Lioxols, Ke. ] 


on the weſt by another part of (oo ub The chief 
town is Lyons, ſituated at the confluence of the rivers: 
Rhone and Soaue, in 4 degrees 55 minutes of eaſt 
longitude, and in 45 degrees 50 minutes of north 
latitude. This is a town of great antiquity, and was 


GENERAL TRAVELLER, * 


E.. Here i is the önly dart of inquiſition within the 
dominions of France. Near this City lies Vauclue, 
celebrated for the reſidence of the poet Petrarch. Its 
ſituation is extremely romantic, being a little valley, 


the ſeat of the Roman government in Gaul. The rocks, which are. bold, high, and. groteſque. "The © 


ruins of ſome of the Roman palaces are here yet viſtble. | 
It is one of the places of greateſt trade in the kingdom, 


valley is divided by a river, along the banks of which 
are extended meadows, and paſtures of a perpetual 


and is computed to contain a hundred and fifty thou» verdure. A path, which is on the left fide of the 


ſand inhabitants. The other towns of eminence; are, I 
Beauſieu, Feurs, Clermont, St. en —_— Atehis. 1 
baut, and Gueret. 1 1082 3 
Provence is bounded on the adrth by Pro on y 
the eaſt by Piedmont and the Mediterranean Sea, on 
the ſouth by the ſame ſea, and on the weſt by the river 
Rhone, which ſeparates iti ftom Languedoc. Towards 
tür north and eaſt it is mountainous; but in the other 
parts level, producing plenty of wine, oil, and fruit. 
In this province are great manufactures of: ſilk, with 
thoſe bf Sold and ſilver Jace, and linen. The chief 
thwas are, 1. Aix, the capital of the province, ſixteen 
miles north of Marſeilles/ 2. Jenez, lying forty- ſix 
miles north- eaſt of the preceding. 3. Arles, ſituated, 
on the eaſt bank of the Rhone, thirty five miles 
north- weſt of Matſcilles. This place was made the 
feat of the Roman empire in Gaul, under Conſtantine; 
and there are ſtill large remains of a Roman amphi- 
theatre and other antiquities. Several councils have 
here been held,” particularly one, which: condemned 
the opinion of the Donatiſts, in the year 314. It is 
at preſent a large town, and the ſee of an archbiſhop. 
4. Marſeilles, ſituate in 4 degrees 27 minutes of eaſt 
longitude, and in 43 degrees 18 minutes of north lati- 
 kude,' on a fine bay in the Mediterranean, four hundred 
and twenty⸗ two miles ſouth-eaſt of Paris. This is a 
fortified placr, and has a capaeious harbour, the 
ſtation of the French gallies, but which will not ad- 


mit of any large men of war. The town is ſaid to ; 


contain 4 hundred thouſand inhabitants. It has 2 
gdod filk manufacture: And a great foreign trade, with 
warlike magazines, ſuppoſed to be equal to any in 
"Europe. It is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, and the ſeat 
of an univerſity, or rather an academy. 5. Toulon, 
ſituated on à bay of the Mediterranean, thirty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Marſeilles. This has the moſt ſecure 
and cipacious harbour of any port in F rance, Here 
the largeſt ſhips in the navy are built and ſtationed. 
Here ate alſo ſchools for the marine guards, where 
they are taught navigation; with a foundery for can- 
non and mortars. 6. Avignon, ſituate on the eaſt 
ſide of the river Rhone, thirty- ſeven miles north-weſt 
of Alx, and twelve miles ſouth of Orange. This 
town is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and, with the ad- 
jacent territory, was ſubject to the pope; but in 
1708, the French took poſſeſſion of the city, and 
have obliged the inhabitants to ſwear allegiance to 
their king. Seven /popes ſucceſſively. reſided here, viz. 
from the year 1307 to 1377; but to prevent the 
future removal of the ſeat of the papal hierarchy from 
Rome, the Italians have ever ſince taken care to have 
a majority of the cardinals of that nation, and an 
Italian is now always choſen to ſucceed to the papal 
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river, leads in gentle windings to the head of this 
vaſt amphithearce, where, at the foot of an enormous | 


3 7. 


are, Reiz, Digne, Frejus, Grace, Vence, Glan 
deve, Siſteron, Apt, F. ae Carpeneres, "ape 
Orange. 

The province of Languedoc i is + bounded e on the noreh* 
by Lionois z on the eaſt by the Rhone, which ſeparates 
it from Dauphine and Provence; on the ſouth by the 
Mediterranean and Pyrenees ; ; and. on the welt bf 
Gaſcony and Guienne. dee 

The capital City is Toulouſe, fituated i in 1 degree 
31 minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 42 degrees 36 
minutes of. north, latitude, on dhe river Garonne, three 
hundred and ſeventy-five miles 8. by E. of Paris. 


| This is a city of great antiquity, and i in the time of the 


Romans, Was one of the moſt Houriſhing i in 'Gaul: 
Here are yet the. ruins , of a Roman amphitheatre. 1e 
afterwards became the capital of the kingdom of the 
Viſigoths, and in later times, of that of Aquitain. 
It is at preſent one of the largeſt cities in France, 
but neither rich nor populous, and computed” to con 
tain no more than nineteen thouſand families. It i 
the ſee of an archbiſhop ; and here are, a pailia- 
ment, a mint, an univerſity, and an academy of Belles 
Lettres. . 

Montpelier is ſituate i in 3 degree 58 minutes of ok 
longitude, and in 43 degrees 57 minutes of norch 
latitude, on the ſmall river Lez, near the Bay of 
Maguelon and the Mediterranean Sea, a hundred and 
eighty miles 8. by W. of Paris. The ſalubrity of the 
air at this place draws hither valetudinatians from 
every quarter, It is computed that the inhabitants 
are between two and three thouſand, among whom is 
a great number of phyſicians and apothecaries. Here 
is alſo an univerſity, intended chiefly for the ſtudy of 
| het, 3 with a royal academy of ſciences,' a mint, 
and a citadel. The churches and convents were here 


very numerous before the civil wars in the ſixteenth 


century ; when they were all demoliſhed, except three, 
the principal of which is that of Notre Dame, remark- 
bbs for its high ſteeple, altar, and chapel of the 
Virgin Mary. This is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, . 

The other towns of eminence are, Alby, Foix, 
Perpignan, Lauregais, Narbonne, mh 66d Niles, 
Mende, Viviers, and Puy. 

The province of Guienne is bounded on the” north 


by Orleanois; on the eaſt by Languedoc; on the ſouth 


by Gaſcony, from which it is ſeparated by the river 


- wigutes 
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encloſed in thę form of a horſe-ſhoe, by a barrier of . 


ents mhigh has | been immortalized by the Italian ; 
bard. The other principal towns of this diviſion 


Garonne; and on the weſt by the Bay of Biſcay, The 
| Capital of this province is Bourdeaux, lite in 39 
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* eaſt "IR; and in 44 degrees 50 minutes Rhine; on the ſouth by Burgundy or French Comte; 
latitude; on the river Garonne, three hundred and on the weſt by Champaigne. It is nearly of a 


and twenty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Paris,' and eighty- circular form, and about a hundred miles in extent 
ſeven miles ſouth of Rochelle, This is one of the either way. This province anciently pertained to its 


largeſt and richeſt cities in France, containing about 
forty thouſand inhabitants. It has à great foreign 
trade, eſpecially i in wine. The town is fortified after 
the modern way, and, with the ſee of a biſhop, ' has | 
alſo an univerſity, | Here are yet the remains of an | 
amphitheatre, and other Roman antiquities; and here | 
Edward the Black Prince having reſided ſome years, 
his ſon, afterwards Richard II. king of England, 
| was born. The other principal | towns are, Bazis, A. 
Rhodes, Saintes, Periguex, Limoges, and Cahors. 
The province of Gaſcony is bounded on the north 
by Guienne; on the eaſt by Languedoc; on the ſouth 
by tl the Pyrenees, which ſeparate it from Spain; and 
on, the weſt by the Bay of Biſcay, The chief towns 
are, 1. „Aux, or Avugh, fituate in 20 minutes of eaſt 
Weite, and in 43 degrees 40 minutes north lati- 
tuge, on the ſide of a mountain, near the river. Gers; 
eighty miles ſouth- eaſt of Bourdeaux, thirty-five miles 
welt of Toulouſe, and three hundred and twenty ſouth- | 
welt welt of Parig, 1. is only a' ſmall town, but is the 
fee of a an arc bblihop, one of the richeſt in France!' 
2>, 2, Bayonne, . ſituate pear the mouth of the river 
our, which forms a a good harbour? cighty-five miley 
ſouth . of Bourdeaux. 3. Aire, ſituate on the river 
Adour, fifty five, miles ſouth of Bourdeaux. The 
other moſt conſiderable towns are, Albert, Condom, 
Verdun, Mirande, Lombes, St. Palais, Miilcond, 
Fals, Tarbe, and St. Lizier. 3 
* The province of Dauphine i is bounded on the north 
* Burgundy, on the eaſt by Piedmont, on the ſouth | 
by Provence, and on the weſt by Languedoc and 


Lionois. From this province the preſumptive heir of 


France deriyes the title of Dauphin, The chief towns | 


zare, 3. Vienne, ſituate on the Rhone, fifteen miles 'E 
auth of Lyons, and the ſee of an archbiſfiop. 2. Va- 
„enge, ſeated at the confluence of the rivers Rhone 
and Iſete, ſorty-eight miles ſouth of Lyons: it is the 
ſee of a biſhop, and has an univerſity, with an abbey | 
of, Auguſtine canons. 3. Grenoble, ſituate on the 
dive Iſere, forty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Lyons. The 
other conſiderahle towns are, Gap, Embrun, Die, 
Buis, St. Paul, and Briangon. 

The province of Burgundy is. bounded on the north 
a;by. Champaigne; on the eaſt by Switzerland; on the 
»Jouth by Dauphine, and part of Lionois; and on the 
welt by. Orleanois. The capital of this province is 
Dijon, ſituate on the river Ouche, a hundred and 

forty miles, ſouth-eaſt of Paris. It is defended by a 
„Sitadel, and is the ſee of a biſhop, Here alſo a parlia- | 
ment aſſembles, and there is a mint, an univerſity, 

an academy of ſciences, and an abbey. The other 

n .are, Autun, Chalons, Semur, Auxerre, 

1: Ghazollis, Macon, Chatillon, Dole, Beſangon, Ve- 

e. Salino, Poligny, St. Claude, Bourg, Belley, 

+; Gax,,..Trevoux,; and Montbelliard, 

2 The province of Lorrain is bounded on the north 

aby, the duchy of Luxemburg; on the eaſt by Alſace, 


6 


| 


own duke, who was a ſovereign. prince, but ſince 
the death of king Staniſlaus, of Poland, in 1766, it 
has become entirely ſubject to France, The chief | 
town is Nancy, ſituate in 6 degrees 17 minutes eaſt : 
longitude, and in 48 degrees 41 minutes of north 
latitude, a hundred and fifty miles | eaſt of Paris. 
The other places of note are, Minecourt, Vaudre- ; 
vauge, Bar-le-duc, Michael, Pontamouſon, Cler- 
mont, Metz, Toul, and Verdun. 

The province of Alſace is bounded on the e 
by the palatinate of the Rhine; on the eaſt by the 
river Rhine; on the ſouth by Switzerland, and on 
the weſt by Lorrain. This was a province of Ger-. 
many till the year 1681, when it was treacherouſly, 
taken by the French, who have ever ſince kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of it. The capital of this territory is Straſburg, 
ſituate in 7 degrees 35 minutes eaſt longitude, and 
in 48 degrees 38 minutes of north latitude, near the 
| weſt bank of the Rhine, ſixty miles eaſt of Nancy. 
It is a large city, elegantly built; and the cathedral, 
which is eſteemed one of the greateſt ee 
Germany, has a tower near ſive hundred foot high. 
The other towns are, Hagenau, Fort Lewis, Weiſ= 
ſenburg, Landau, Colmar, Schleſtat, Munſter, Mur- 
ne, ee Mul e, _— and nber. ; 
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LMOST. the whole of France, except the 
parts towards the nerth-weſt, are exceeding 


| fruitful, and even thoſe, if properly cultivated, might 


be rendered far more | beneficial to the nation, than 
they have been for many years. Before the perſecution 
and civil wars broke forth in this kingdom, the in- 
habitants were computed at nineteen millions, but it 

is ſuppoſed, that at preſent they do not exceed three 
fourths of that number. With the diminution of the 
people, the riches of the ſtate have alſo declined ; but 
of late, a more vigorous ſpirit of agriculture and com- 
\merce, ſeems to have diffuſed itſelf over the nation. 
The country produces corn, wine, oil, and flax, in 
great abundance; and their manufactures of linen, 


woollen, filk, and lace, are very conſiderable, The 


country is particularly well ſituated for trade, as it is 
waſhed by the ocean, the Britiſh channel, and the 
Mediterranean Sea, and not only well watered, by 
many W N rivers, but Es by numerous 


canals, 
The French: are een not of a large ſtature, 


but for the moſt part, of an acute underſtanding, and 


remarkable vivacity. In the arts of politeneſs it is 
admitted that they excel every nation in Europe; but 


their aſſiduities ſeem to be prompted more by motives 


the duchy of Deuxponts, and the palatinate of the 


FRANCE] 
of vanity than benevolent affection, and, amidſt the | 


warmeſt profeſſions of attachment, they are frequently 
Their natural levity of temper ,diſpoſes | 
them to frequent innovations in point of dreſs; and 


inſincere. 


though in this they be extremely fantaſtic, their moſt 


eapricious-modes never fail of being immediatel y adopted | 
T heir tongue is like-. 


by the neighbouring nations, 
wiſe become as univerſal as the influence of their taſte; 
and in every civilized country, it is now conſidered 
as the faſhionable language of the court. 


One of the chief qualifications of the F rench i is that 


of temperance, both in eating and drinking. Their 
diet conſiſts moſtly of ſoups and the ligbter ſort of 
meats, which are alſo dreſſed in a manner peculiar to 
themſelves. At table, both ſexes take their ſeats 
alternately, and their meals are long protracted. 


Neither wine nor ſpirituous liquors are drank after 
dinner, as with us, but the repaſt concludes with a 


diſh of coffee, 


A diſpoſition to gallantry being a pt Sr 


of the nation, the inhabitants of the metropolis eſpeci- 
ally are much addicted to all kinds of faſhionable enter- 
tainment. 
performances, it is the cuſtom for ſpectators to ſtand; 
and a tragic cataſtrophe is always tranſacted behind 
the ſcenes. | 6, 
As the French include all their gentry under the 
title of nobility or nobleſſe, this rank conſiſts of four 
claſſes, namely, the princes of the blood, the higher 
nobility, the ordinary nobility, and thoſe who are 


lately made. Few of the nobility here have a right 


to ſit in parliament, though in other reſpects they 
enjoy the privileges of their rank. 

The ordinary nobility are divided into thoſe who 
have been ſuch for time immemorial, and have been 
created by patent, If their families have enjoyed 
that honour a hundred years, it is ſufficient to give 
them the privileges of the nobleſſe, as they are called, 
and exempt them from the tailles, and' ſome other 
taxes. „ 

That degree of nobility which is obtained by being 
members of parliament, or of the ſuperior courts, is 
but perſonal, and does not deſcend to their poſterity, 
ualeſs the grandfather and father have enjoyed ſuch 
offices ſucceflively, and exerciſed them twenty years, 
or died poſſeſſed of them. The crown has alſo granted 
the privileges of noni t to the magyRrages of ſome 


cities. 


The rank of nobility is forfeited by exerciſing any 
mechanic art, or the farming of lands ; and until the 
time of Lewis XIV. the forfeiture extended to all 
who engaged in foreign commerce, | 
feitures are only temporary, and the rank of nobility 
may be reſumed, on renouncing any of thoſe occupa- 
tions which are eſteemed inconſiſtent with it. 

With reſpect to the other claſs of the people, or 
the roturiers, which comprehends all the tradeſmen 
and yeomanry, they are liable to the land=tax, and 
many others, from which the nobility and gentry are 
exempted, as well as to the quartering of ſoldiers, 
This order of the community lives in a ſtate of miſer- 
able ſubjection to thoſe of ſuperior rank. 
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NE RAL TRAVELLER. 


During the repreſentation of theatrical 


Perche, 


But ſuch for- [ 
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or a tradeſman, ſees a gentleman upon the road, he 
gets out of his way as faſt as poſſible, making a thou- 
ſand cringes as he paſſes by,. without paying which 
mark of reſpect, he runs the hazard of being 
drubbec. 

Till within theſe two dende years the inglom. 


of France was a limited monarchy, but ever fince that 


time, it has been under an abſolute government : 
though an appearance of liberty be ill preſerved in 
the form of their ancient conſtitution, There are 


yet in the country fifteen. parliaments, viz. thoſe of 


Paris, Thoulouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, Bourdeaux, 
Dijon, Aix, Rennes or Vannes, Pau, Beſangon, 
Metz, Douay, Perpignan or Rouffillon, Arras, with 
that of Alſace, held at Colmar, and Strarſhurg, Theſe 
aſſemblies conſiſt of a certain number of inferior judges 
and preſidents, who- purchaſe their places either of 
the crowh, or of thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of them, 
They enjoy their poſts for life, unleſs they be con- 
victed of ſome notorious malverſation in the exerciſe 
of their office. The parliament of Paris is much the 
moſt conſiderable in the kingdom. Hither the king 
frequently comes in perſon, and here his royal edicts 
are recorded and promulged, before the ey can have 
the force of laws. But to this act of ratification, 
the aſſembly is frequently compelled by the crown, 
even without being permitted the privilege of delibe- 
rating on the ſubject. The parliament of Paris is 
alſo held in the higheſt eſteem of all the aſſemblies in 
the nation; being compoſed of the princes of the blood, 
dukes and peers of France, as well as the ordinary 
judges; and its authority extending over all offences 
committed. by peers, where the court does not inter- 
poſe, and iſſue a ſpecial commiſſion for that end. 
This parliament had anciently under its juriſdiction 
the duchies of Burgundy, Normandy, Guienne, and 
Britany, with thoſe of Flanders and Thoulouſe; but 
at preſent i its authority is confined to the Ile of France, 
la Beauce, Sologne, Berry, Auvergne, Lionois, le 
Forets and Beaugolois, Nivernois, Bourbonnois, An- 
jou, Anjumois, Picardy, Champaigne, la Brice, Marne, 
Tourain, Poictou, Aunis, and Rochelois. 
The princes of the blood have a ſeat and voice in this 
parliament at the age of fifteen, and the peers of 
France at twenty-five. 

The other parliaments of the kingdom - have their 
reſpective diſtricts, and are divided into chambers or 
houſes, among which the ſeveral branches of buſineſs 
are diſtributed ; but they are excluded from taking 
cognizance of any cauſes which relate to the crown; 
this privilege pertaining only to the parliament of 
Paris, In thoſe provincial parliaments, the king's 
edicts are alſo regiſtered, before they have the force 
of laws in their reſpective diſtricts; but with regard 
to this act of power, the members are at leaſt as much 
under the influence of the crown, as thoſe of the 
parliament. WAS. 

France is at preſent divided into thirty general 
governments, over every one of which is placed an 
officer, called an intendant, appointed by the king, 


| and who ſeems. to be veſted with the power of con- 
If a peaſant, 


trouling the governor, and all other officers of juſtice. 
2Z 2 2 By 


r H E G DE N. (vitvps' 
| "th every port where the kite Pas à mügtzine, tllerk 
is an intendant of the marie; Whs takes cbgnizance 
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By the Saliqus law "the fbeceſſibn to the cron of 
France is limited to the heirs male; adhd though the” 


royal power be now rendered abſolute, the private 
property of the ſubjects is nevertheleſs guarded by in- 
violable barriers int hs r A of the fove-” 
reign. 

*. taxes uſuany levied in France are the ah 
or land-tax, the taillon, the ſubſiſtence money, the 
aides, and the gabefles. From the firſt of theſe taxes ta? 
the clergy and all the orders of nobility are exempred, 
with the butgeſſes of Paris, and ſome othet cities.” 
With reſpe& to the proportion of this tax, when the! 
King has determined what ſum he will raife, an orde 
is iſſued to every intendant, aſcertaining what part o 
it ſhall be levied in each of the thirty generalities or 
governments. The number of pariſhes in thoſe ſeveral 
diſtricts are thirty eight thouſand five hundred and two, 
in which ate comprehended near one million five 
hundred and ninety thouſand families liable to pay 
the taille. 

The taillon, which was introduced for the purpoſe 
of augmenting the ſoldiers pay, is payable by the 
ſame perſons as the preceding, and uſually amounts 

to about a third of that fax. 

Tue ſubſiſtence is a tax which waf firſt levied by 
Lewis XIV. for the ſupport of his army in their 
winter quarters, and is paid in en e manget as 
the taille. 

By aides are underſtood all duties and cuſtoms on 


goods and merchandize, except ſalt; the duty levied | 
lie, but they ſeem to be leſs devoted to the pope than 


on this article being diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
gabelles. 

Other taxes are the capitation, or poll- -tax, and 
the fiftieth penny, from the latter of which neither 
the clergy nor nobility are exempted, though many re- 
preſentations have been made to the crown on this ſ ubject. 
One of the moſt conſiderable impoſts is the tenths, or 
free gifts of the clergy, who are for the moſt part al- 
lowed to tax themſelves. Beſides thoſe, a great revenue 
ariſes from crown - lands and woods, fee- farms, for- 
feitures, fines, &c. and from the duties laid upon all 
proviſions brought to Paris. The annual amount of 
the whole is computed at fifteen millions ſterling. 
But thoſe are not the only reſources of which the 
crown is poſſeſſed. It is ſuppoſed, that ſome years, 
the king makes as much by raiſing the value of the 
coin, and other oppreflive ways and means, 

A militia is eftabliſhed in France, under the title of 
the ban, or arrear ban, which enjoys many privileges 
on account of being always in readineſs to prevent a 
deſcent from a foreign enemy. During peace, the 

army of the French king conſiſts frequently of two 
hundred thouſand men, -but in time of war they are 
ſometimes double that number; among which are 
foreigners from almoſt every nation in Europe. 

The marine force of France is far from being ſo 
conſiderable as in the time of Lewis XIV. It was 
computed, that in 1769, the whole navy amounted to 
no more than fixty-four ſhips of the line (including | | 


thofe of fifty guns) twenty-five frigates, and ſome | 
3 or Eaft — lying between the rivers Wie an and 


ſmaller veſſels, 
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of civil and criminal cauſes, al the revehues: Teläting 
to the ſea· ſervice; and who bas the charge of furt dung 


che magazines with all kinds of fidr8&s!' * 


"The" alleys" may be reckoned 4 &enfderable part of 
the French mitine, | Of cheſs there ate thirty in the 
port of Marfeilles, and ten more in other ports of 


the kingdom, The commander of thoſe veſſels, who 


is ſtyled general of the galleys, and lieutenant-general 
of the Levaht Seas, is independent of the admital, 

and has under him a lieutenant-genetal, and ew 
commanders of ſquadrons. Tue ptiticiþal galley is 
called the Real, on dtcount of the royal ſtandard 
which it carries, and on this the general twiſts his 
flag; the ſecond being called the Patron, and com- 
manded by the lieutenant-genetal. Both theſe veſſels 
ate larger than the reſt, and have three hundred ſlaves 
on board each, while the other galleys have but two 


hundred. Belides the crew, every galley Nis a com- 


pany of foot, conſiſting of ſixty men, commanded by 
the officers of the galleys. T here is alſo belonging to 
the galleys a company of young gentlemen, called the 


guards of the ſtandard, who are inſtructed in navigation 
at the king's charge; as are thoſe of the guards marine, 
belonging to the royal navy, Beſides thoſe the galleys 
are furniſhed with an intendant, inſpector, comptroller, 
| commiſſary, ſecretary-general, and two treaſuters= 
general. 


i 


The eſtabliſhed religion of France is Roman Catho- 


any other nation of that communion, and have never 
yet admitted the inquiſition among them, In the whole 
kingdom there are ſeventeen archbiſhops, a hundred 
and thirteen biſhops, ſeven hundred and ſeventy abbeys 
for men, three hyndred and ſeventeen abbeys and 
priories for women, beſides a great number of inferior 


convents, and two hundred and fifty commandaries 


of the order of Malta, Many of the abbeys however 
have been lately ſuppreſſed, and their revenues ſeized 
by the king. The eccleſiaſtics of various denominations 
are computed at near two hundred thouſand, and their 
revenues at about fix millions ſterling. The number 
of univerſities is alſo yery conſiderable, and the nation 
has long been diſtinguiſhed for producing geniuſes of 
the firſt rank, in every department of polite learning. 
The Gauls, the ancient inhabitants of this country, 
during the ſpace of near five hundred Fears. ' Ya the 
reign of the emperor Honorius, the Goth, after - 
rayaging Italy, extended their conqueſts to Gaul; 
of which they remained maſters, till they were fub= 
dued or expelled by the Franks, a nation of Germany, 
who. gave to their new acquired territory the name of 


—— 


France, which it has ever fince retained. According 


to the moſt probable accounts, this monarchy was 
founded by Clovis, about the year 486. * his prince 


1 


Maeſe; 


SWI TEL ARD.] 


Maeſe; ; the latter alſo Wwe hb" berritoribs bf the” | 
Franks in Germany, which lay eat of the Rhine. 
* hoſe ſeveral Lingdoms,, wien the addition « Bur. 
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the A ebe were fe- united, under bares 


by dividing the Wage between his wo ſons; 75 
ſtowing on one the kingdom of Neuſtria, with Bur- 
gundy, and on the other that of Auſtraria. After being 


a third time united in the perſon of Childerick, in 
663, the kingdom was once more divided between 
Charlemagne and Carloman, the two ſons of Pepin, 
who died in 768, The former of thoſe princes aſ- 
ſuming the government of the whole kingdom on the 
deceaſe of his brother, tranſmitted it, at his death, 
to his ſon Lewis in 814; who again parcelled out 
the regal dominions among his children; in which he 
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Of the ſetuatien— ſcaſomn ri vers 72 t cunten— 
5 an towns, 


WITZERLAND, or Swilſefland, che ancient 
Helvetia, is ſurrounded by the tertitoties of 
France, Germany, and Italy, being bounded on the 
north by the Suntgow, the Black Foreſt, and other 
parts of Suabia; on the eaſt by the Lake of Conſtance, 
Tirol, and Trent; on the ſouth by the duchies of 
Savoy, Milan, and the provinces of Italy; and on 
the weſt by the French provinces of Burgundy and 
Dauphine ; extending in length about two hundred 
and fixty miles, and in breadth upwards of a hundted, 
The Alps and other high mountains that ſurround 
this country, and which are covered with ſnow great 
part of the year, render the air much ſharper than 
might be expected between the latitudes of 45 and 
48 degrees. It is obſerved, that the ſeaſons here are 
very different according to the local ſituation. If a 
field lies on the ſouth fide of a mountain, the ſnow 
melts early in the ſpring, and their ſeed-time com- 
mences proportionably; while on the north ſide, the 
winter declines flowly, and the operations of agricul- 
ture are long retarded. 80 great is the difference 
ariſing from thoſe circumſtances, that ſometimes when 
it is ſeed-time on the north of the mountain, they afe 
preparing for the harveft on the other ſide. . 
The ſources of ſome of the moſt conſiderable rivers 
in Europe are found in this country, viz, the Rhine, 
| Rhone, the Ton, the Adda, the Aar, and the Rufs, 
The chief lakes : are thoſe of Conſtance and Geneva, the 
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and the former thirty miles Tong and eight or The 
broad. There is alſo one at the top of Amel every 
| 6 
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family is deſcended. 
France remained a limited monarchy, till the foundation 
of deſpotiſm was laid by cardinal Richlieu, the miniſter 
of Lewis XIII. who died in 1643; fince which time 


8 


10 


the Groks, "who, Nxe his anceftor Charlemagne, was 
alſo emperor of Germany, and ſovereign bf Italy and 
part of Spain; but it was not till the reign of Lo- 


thaite, in 954, that the kingdom was fucceſlively : 


conveyed entire to the eldeſt ſon, without any partition 
of the provinces amongſt the younger children. 

On the death of Lewis, the ſon of Lothaire, ' the 
throne was ufurped by Hugh Capet, the firſt of the 
Capetine line of kings, from whom, the prefent royal 
For many ages after this period 


the freedom of the ancient conſtitution has never been 


reſtored, 
was imitated by his ſon Lewis. In the year 884, 15 


1 D U A N Ds 


| mountain, in conſequence of which few inland countries 


are ſo well ſupplied with water, Nor is it lefs copi- 


ouſly furniſhed in reſpe& of wood; both hills and 
| valleys affording excellent timber, ne oak; 


elm, pine, and fir. 

The country produces ſeme wine, which however 
is neither of good quality, nor ſufficient in quantity 
for the conſumption of the inhabitants, whe ſupply 
themſelves with this article from France; as they do alſo 
from Germany both with wine and corn. The ftorms 
of hail and rain, which frequently happen here in 
autumn, ſometimes deſtroy the vintage and harveſt, 
as well as the other fruits of the earth; on which 


account they erect magazines of corn n A timo 


of ſcarcity. 
Switzerland is divided into thirteen eantons or re- 


publics, viz. Bern, Friburg, Baſil, Lucern, Soloturn 
or Solure, Zurick, Appenzel, men, Zug, 


Swiſſe, Glaris, Uri, and Underwald. 
As Switzerland is ſeparated from the renate 


countries by mountains, ſo almoſt every canton is 
divided from the other by a ridge of hills, which are 
covered with ſhow in the winter, but in ſummer 
afford good paſture intermixt with corn- fields. In 
ſome parts, the corn may be ſeen growing on a pre- 
cipice where it is difficult to walk; but in others, 
the country is plain and open. 
canton of Bern in particular, abound with corn- fields 
which lie pretty much upon a level, 
Zurick, Solure, Friburg, Baſil, and Schaff hauſen 
alſo produce corn; though they have for the moſt 
part a rocky ſoil, and it is with Prot n the 
inhabitants procure a plentiful crop. 


Two thirds of the 


The cantons of 


Aa 74 
The country abounds in Horſes and nent - cattle, 


both which the natives exchange with theirineighbouts 
for the produce of the — territories, | The 


horſes 
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wild fowl, with veniſon, wild hogs, and goats of 
ſeveral kinds; particularly the chamois goat, of the 
ein of which is made the fine chamois leather, that 
is fo much eſteemed, . The rivers and lakes afford 


ſuch pleaty of fiſh that they ſupply the neighbouring 


countries with this article. 

Several mines have been diſcovered of filver,, coppery 
and iron, but they are not much wrought. Their 
quarries of black marble with white veins, and the 
cryſtal on the tops of the mountains, and the ſides of 


the rocks, are much admired, Of the latter there 


are two ſorts, one clear and tranſparent, and the 


other pale and cloudy. _ 
The canton of Bafil is bounded on the north "nad 


eaſt by Germany, on the ſouth by the canton of 


Soleure, and on the weſt by part of Alſace; being | 


about twenty miles long and eighteen broad. The 
chief towns are Baſil, Valtenburg, and Homburg. 

The city of Baſil is ſituate in 7 degrees 36 minutes 
eaſt longitude, and in 47 degrees 40 minutes of north 
latitude, the river Rhine dividing it into two parts, 
which are united by a bridge. The town is fortified, 
being a frontier againſt France and Germany, and is 
the capital of the canton in which it ſtands, The 
art of making paper is faid to have been firſt practiſed 
in this city. Here is a flouriſhing univerſity, where 
Eraſmus founded a college, and ſpent the latter part 
of his life. | | 

The canton of Soleure, or Solothurn, is bounded 
on the north by Baſil and Alſace, on the eaſt by the 
canton of Zuric, on the ſouth: by the canton of Bern, 
and on the weſt by the biſhopric of Baſil; being. thirty- 
five miles long from north to ſouth, and twenty-five 
broad. The chief town is Soleure, ſituated on the 
river Aar, fifteen miles north of Bern. 

The canton of Schaff hauſen is bounded on the north 
and weſt. by part of Germany and Baſil, on the eaſt 
by the territory of Conſtance, and on the ſouth by 
Zuric ; being twenty miles long and twelve broad, 
The chief towns are,  Schaft hauſen, Herblingen, 
Newkilch, and Halaw. 

The city of Schaff hauſen is eflecmed the fineſt town 


in Switzerland next to Baſil, and is fituated on the 


Rhine, twenty-five miles north of Zuric, and as 
many weſt of Conſtance. It is a town of good trade; 


all veſſels being obliged to unload here, on account 
of the cataracts in the Rhine, which are in its neigh- 


bour hood. ; 11 % X 
The canton of Zuric is bounded on the north by 


the canton of Schaff hauſen; on the eaſt by Thurgaw, 


and the county of Tockenburg; on the ſouth by Zug 
and Switz ; and on the weft by Lucern. The chief 
town is. Zuric, pleaſantly ſituated at the north end. of 
the lake of the ſame name, in 8 degrees 45 minutes 
of caſt longitude, and in 47 degrees 28 minutes north 
latitude, thirty-ſeyen miles ſouth-weſt. of Conſtance. 
It is a ſmall fortified town, ſuppoſed to have been 
the capital of the Tigurini, one of the four Helvetian 
tribes, . The inhabitants apply themſelves much to 
trade, the chief manufacture being that of crape, 


horſes; are: frequently purchaſed by the French to re: \ 
mount their. cavalry... Here is alſo plenty of tame and 


| 


| part of Lucern, 


IEuzorz. 
which 2 export ney the lakeand the river Rhine. The. 


Wadiſchweil, Adelfinger, Griffurce, | Kringenew, Es- 
liſo, Regenſburg, and Staffen. 

The canton of Appenzel is bounded on the north 
by the territories, of Thurgow, on the eaſt by the 
Rhintal, on the ſouth by the country of the Griſons, 


and on the weſt by the territory of Tockenburg. It 


conſiſts of one large barren valley, twenty miles long, 
and almoſt as broad. The inhabitants are eſteemed 
the moſt unpoliſhed of any in Switzerland. The 
chief village is named Appenzel, there being no town 
in the canton. | 

The canton of Glaris is bounded on the north by 
Zuric, on the eaſt by the Griſons, on the ſouth by 
Uri, and on the weft by the canton of Swiſſe. It 
alſo conſiſts only of one valley, nearly of the ſame 
extent with the preceding canton. The chief town is 
Glaris, ſituated thirty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Zuric. 

The canton of Switz, or Swiſſe, is bounded on the 
north by Zuric and Zug, on the eaſt by Glaris, on 
the ſouth by Uri, and on the weſt by Underwald, 
from which it is ſeparated by the lake Lucern, It is 
about twenty miles long and eighteen broad, The 
chief town bears the ſame name as the canton, and is 
ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the lake Lucern, ſixteen 


miles eaſt of the city of that name. 


The canton of Uri is bounded on the north by 
Swiſle, on the eaſt by Glaris and the county. of the 
Griſons, on the ſouth by the canton of Bern, and 
on the weſt by Underwald; being about thirty miles 
long and twelve broad, The chief town. is Altorf, 
ſituated on the lake Lucern, near the mouth of the 
river Ruſs, twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of the city of 
Lucern. 

The canton of Underwald is bounded on the north 
by Switz and Lucern, on the eaſt by Uri, on the 
ſouth by the mountains of Brunic, which ſeparate it 
from the canton of Bern, and on the weſt by another 
It is about twenty- five miles long, 
and ſeventeen broad, a mountainous and barren coun- 
try, containing only eight poor villages. 

The canton of Zug is bounded on the north by 
Zuric, on the eaſt and ſouth by Switz, and on the 
weſt by Lucern. It is about eighteen miles long and 
ſeven broad, producing corn and wine ſufficient for 
the uſe of the inhabitants. The chief town is Zug, 
pleaſantly ſituated on a lake of the ſame name, 

The canton of Lucern is bounded on the north by 
Soleure and Zuric, on the eaſt by Zug, and on the 
ſouth and weſt by the canton of Bern, It is about 
fifty miles long, and thirty broad. The chief town 
is alſo Lucern, ſituated on the lake of the fame name, 
thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Zuric, and thirty-five miles 
eaſt of Bern. It is an elegant fortified town, and ſtands 
in a plain almoſt encompaſſed with mountains. 

The canton of Bern is bounded on the north by 
Baſil and Soleure, on the eaſt by Lucern and Under- 
wald, on the ſouth by-the lake of Geneva, and on 


the weſt by Neufchatel and Burgundy. This i is much 


the lar geſt and moſt fruirful of the Swiſſe e cantons, 
being a hundred and twenty miles Jong and lixty broad, 
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The chief town is Bern, ſituste in 7 degrees 15 
minutes eaſt longitude, and in 47, degrees north lati- 
tude, on the bank of the river Aar, fixty-fiye miles 
north-eaſt of Geneva. It confifts of three ſpacious 
ſtreets, chiefly built of hewn ſtone, and 1 of rhe” 
houſes having a piazza in the front. 
Another of the moſt confi, derable towns in this 
canton. is Lauſanne, ſituated on the north fide of che 
lake of Geneva, forty miles ſoutli=weſt of Bern. Be- 
fore the Reformation this place was the ſee of a biſhop, 
| and nere is ſtill an univerſity, © The other chief towns 
are, Thun, Arberg, Vangen, Lanſburg, Erlach, La 
Serre, Bruck, Nion, 3 Kubon, 8 8 74 . 
and Yierden® A CIV! N 34, Bt: ot nsr 
The canton of Friburg is almoſt W PROF a that 
of Bern, extending about twenty-five miles in length, 
and twenty in brexach! The chief towns are 'Friburg, 
Eſtavay, and Griers. The firſt of thoſe, Which is 
the capital, is ſituated eighteen miles ſouth-weſt of 
Bern, It ſtands upon ajmoſt inacceſſible rocks and 
precipices, to which, in ſeveral places, there is no 
other aſcent than by means of ſtaits and ladders. 
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. the government of the Py” and their lim 
I* ſome of the Swiſs cantons the government is | 
ariſtocratical, and in others of a democratical 
nature. Thoſe under the former deſcription are-the | 
cantons of Zuric, Bern, Lucern, Baſil, Friburg, So- 
leure, and Schaff hauſen; in the capital cities of three 
of which, however, namely, Zuric, Bafil, and Schaff- | 
hauſen, the magiſtracy is democratical. In each of 
them the ordinary tradeſmen, who are divided into 
tribes, have their ſhare in the government, and may 
be elected into the ſovereign council; whereas in the 
cities of the other four ariſtocratical cantons, the leſs 
council, conſiſting of twenty-ſeven members, joined 
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to a ſmaller number of the great council, have the 


ſole right of filling up vacancies in the ſovereign 
council ; and thoſe always preferring their friends and 
relations, the common citizens have no ſhare in the 
adminiſtration. In the canton of Bern, which is far 
the moſt conſiderable, the legiſlative authority is lodged 
in the great council, conſiſting, when complete, of 
two hundred and ninety- nine perſons; but as about 
ninety odd are uſually abſent on their reſpective govern- 
ments, or other ayoritions, it is generally ſtyled the 
council of two hundred. Out of the members of 
this council is elected another, called the ſenate, or 
Jeſs council, conſiſting of twenty-ſeven members, with 
their two avoyers, who preſide in both councils an- 
nually by turns. The two youngeſt members of this 
. aſſembly, who have the title of ſecret "counſellors, 
reſemble the Roman tribunes, and ſummon the great 
council, upon every emergence, or when they appre- 
hend any deſign to be formed prejudicial to the liberties 
of the people. This ſenate poſſeſſes the executive 
power, and meets every day except Sunday. The great 
council aſſembles only twice à week, unleſs upon 
e 3 This 2 is veſted with full { 
A 
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Lotte! in ey thing that relates to peace eriterats 


offices, are in the gift of the ſenate. When the:{great» 
during the continuance of that aſſembly. The vacan+» 


from their number, who are choſen out; of the- old 


or bailliage for the term of fix year. 


Tue ſix democratical cantons care; thoſe” of- Si,; 


ert Uri, Zug, Glaris, acid Appenzel. Each, 
of thoſe cantons is divided into diſtricts according to 5 


their extent, ſome four, ſome ſix, and others twelve 
which appear to be in ſome reſpects independent. ſove· 
reignties, having both civil and criminal juriſdictien, 
in which the reſt of the canton cannot interpoſe, and 
whence there lies no appeal. In the management of 
public affairs, however, every diftri& having a deputy. 


| or repreſentative, they aſſemble at ſome place appointed, 


and form a ſtanding: council of the canton. . Where, 
the object of deliberation is of great importance, they, 
ſend each of them two or three repreſentatives. The 


ſupreme legiſlative power reſiding in the diffuſive body 


well as maſter, having an equal ſhare in the ſove- 
' reighty, Thoſe aſſemblies ſeldom meet more than 
once or twice a year to chooſe their magiſtrates, and, 
the repreſentatives to the general diets, though they 
may be. convoked at other times, as occaſion may 
occur, to give their conſent to ſuch acts as require 
their ratiſication. The. firſt officer in thoſe. cantons 
is called land- aman, and is choſen in a full aſſembly 
of the people, who always expreſs their conſent by 
holding up their hands. His office reſembles that of 
an avoyer or burgher- maſter, but is changed in ſome 
of thoſe cantons every year, and in others every two 
years. He, is preſident both of their ſtanding council 
and general aſſemblies, and has the chief direction of 
all public affairs with the advice of the council. When 
the land- aman is elected, the people chooſe for him a 


abſence of the former. They next chooſe treaſurets, 
in their poſts a longer or ſhorter time, according to 
the cuſtom of the reſpective canton. 


But though every member of the canton is > 


are uſually influenced in their determinations by the 
gentry, to. whom they pay a particular regard. On 


the other hand, if they imagine that they have been 


led by deſigning men into meaſutes deſtructive to their 
country, they never fail to puniſh the authors of ſuch 
eier ie the tm bſt ſeverity; 5117 om 447 
The general diet, or aſſembly, of * dates, N 
of two repreſentatives ſent from each canton; to which 
-likewiſe the abbot of St. Gall, with the cities of St. 
Gall and Bienne, ſend their: . as, allies. 
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alliances, or the public treaſute; and all civil employu . 
ments of importance are in its diſpoſal: but all choſe, 
of an eccleſiaſtical nature, with ſome inferior civil 


counil meets, the ſenate conſtitutes à part of it} or 
rather is loſt in the great council, having no exiſtence, 


cies'in the great couneib are filled up by the ſenatey3 | 
and ſixteen: members of the former; called ſeinenie reg! 


bailiffs, that is, ſuch as have enjoyed a government 


authority of this council neverthelefs. is limited, the 


of the people, every male in the country, | ſeryant as 


deputy, who is called ſtat-halter, and acts in the 


ſecretaries, and other officers of ſtate, who continue 


entitled to a ſhare in the government, the greater part 
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The diet is ſoc the moſt patt held annually at Beden, 
on the Feaſt of St. John Baptiſt, the firſt repreſentative 
of the canton of Turie acting as preſident of the 
aſſembly ; this canton having: alſo the privilege of 
convoking the diet by circular letters. 

The objects brought under the conſideration of . 2 
general diet are, either the accounts of the governors. 
of their common bailliages, or appeals ſrom the ſen- 
tences bf ſuch govetnors in civil and eriminal caſes, 
the vedreſſing the grievances of their common ſubjects, 
or compoſing the differences which may have ariſen: | 
between” any cantons, with whatever elſe may con- 
tribute to their general intereſt. To this diet, the. | 
miniſters" of fortign princes - uſually apply themſelves, | 
© either by way of audience: or memotial. The Frenely | 
ambaſſador in particular neder fails to give his attend - 
n de e apa more than JI 
to offer. 

Beſides chis der, which meets e any one 
eanton may ſummon a diet upon an extraordinary oc- 
caſion, as may the miniſter of a foreign prince, if he 
apprehends that the affairs of his maſter require ſuch | 
2 meaſure, and he will defray the charges of the | 
ove extraordinary diet, and ſometimes more, 


| 


*| 


There are alſo particular diets for the ade | 


of teligious matters, that of the Proteſtants being held 
at Arraw, and the Roman Catholicks ae Lucern, | 
which are ſummoned occaſionally. 

The inhabitants of Switzerland are 4iſtinguithed | 
into Proteſtants: and Papiſts, Who are each of them | 
exceeding 'zealous in their different perſuaſions, and 
of whom the former are rigid Calviniſts, according to 
the doctrines contained in the Helvetic confeſſion. 
Both religions are tolerated in their common bailliages 
or governments, but there is no toleration in the can- 


tons themſelves, every perſon who proſeſſes not the | 


eſtabliſhed religion being baniſhed the country. Even 
Lutherans and every other denomination of Proteſtants 
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In this way ſeldom a year * n 


_ [Eonges. 


territories, viz, th Meilingen, and Rapperſ- 
weil. 

The county of Baden j is : downed. on * norrk and. 
weſt dy the Rhine, and on the eaſt and ſouth by the 
canton of Zurie. 1 is as large as ſome of the little 


cantons, and of a much more fruitful ſoil, It formerly 
' belonged to the houſe. of Auſtria, but was conquered 
by: the Swiſs confederates in the year 1415. Baden, 
tho capital city, ſo named from its baths, is fituated 
on the river Limath, about fourteen miles north · weſt 
of Zuric, and fix to the ſouthward of the Rhine, It 
is one of the moſt-ancient towns in Switzerland, and 
the place of their general diet; uſually called Upper 
Baden, to . it from Lower Baden in Ger- 
| „d . ] 

The four dailliages af 1 Locamo, Mendrifio, 
and Valmadia, are ſituate on the Italian fide. of the 
Alps, and formerly compoſed part of the duchy of 
Milan; but were diſunited from it by duke Maximilian 
Sforza, and giyen to the Switzers in the year 1313. 
for the ſervice which: they had rendered him in his 
wars, They belong to twelve of the cantons, Ap- . 
penzel having no ſhare in them, as not being received 
into the alliance of the _— at the time of this 
acquiſition. 

"Theſe four bailliages extend feveral leagues into 


the climate of Italy, but the country is mountainous. 


te 
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The chief towns: are n ene Scona, ap 
|  Briſago, 


Lugano is dtuste in 1.9 leg of caſt longitude, 
and 46 of north latitude, on the north ſide of a lake 
of the ſame name, about eight miles from the frontiers 
of Milan. The gorernor of this place has allo the 
command of the other bailliages. 

Lucarno ftands on the weſt fide of the Jake Major, 
ten miles north · weſt of Lugano, and was formerly a 
conſiderable place, us, is Now in à ruinous con- 
ee Un 

The natives of all oth fave bailliages all 113 


are liable to the ſame pains and diſabilities as Papiſts, Ge. and ſo bigotted, that when a proteſtant 


in the proteſtant cantons. The Swiſs clergy in ſome of 
the cities have great influencee over the people, and fre · 
quently intermix politics with their religious diſcourſes ; 
but in the canton of Bern they are not indulged in this | 
latitude, and the government keeps them in an entite 
dependence on the ſtate. The proteſtant cantons are 
thoſe of Zuric, Bern, Baſil, Schaff hauſen, with two 
thirds of the canton of Glaris, and more than half of 
Appezel. The reſt are Roman t es Is: 


: 
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places as belong to them all, or to ſeveral of 


them in common, having been conquered by their 
united arms. The common bailliages are nine, viz. 
the county of Baden, the free villages, the counties 
of Turgovy, Sargantz, and Rhintal, with the four Italian 


bailliages of Lugano, Locarno, Mendriſo, and Val- | 


canton ſends in its turn a governor, he is not allowed 


| the exerciſe of his religion in his own bouſe. | 
| .  Turgovy, Sargantz, and Rhintal, are governed by 


their reſpective bailiffs, elected out of the ſeveral can- 
tons, which .appoint them by turns. In ſome bailli- 
ages thoſe officers are changed every five, and in others 
every fix years. They are not accountable to the 

particular canton. which elected them, but to the 


general diet. 


The moſt yrs Role of the Swiſs. "allies are the 
Griſons, The country occupied by this people is 


I | bounded on the north by Tirol and part of Switzer- 


land, on the eaſt by Tirol and Trent, on the ſouth, 


| by. Italy, and on the weſt by the Swiſs cantons. 


This was part of the ancient Rhetis, and conſiſts of 
three independent ſtates, united for their common de- 
fence, - With the contiguous territories which they 
have conquered, viz, the Valtelina, Chiayenna, and 
Bornio, their dominions extend about a hundred miles 
in length and ſixty in breadth. 

The Valteline canſiſts of one great valley about | 
ten leagues in length, abounding in corn, wine, oil, 


madia; to which F 


and 
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and the moſt delicious. fruits.“ The two other coun- 
tries of Chiavenna and Bormio are alſo fruitful, though | 
in a leſs degree than the preceding, which is alſo of 
between Germany and Italy. 8 

The territories of the Griſons, are divided Trp three 
parts, namely, the Griſon, or Grey League, the 
League of the Houſe of God, and the League of the 
ten uriſdictions. The capital of the whole is Coire, | 
ſituate near the banks, of the Rhine, fifty-five . miles 
ſouth of the lake of Conſtance. be | 
; With reſpe& to the government of this country, ; 
every male in each diviſion, has a voice in electing 
their repreſentatives, who. meet in their particular diets, 
Theſe diets elect ſame of their numbers to repreſent 
them in a general diet, the members of which are ſo 
limited by their, inftrutions, that they cannot act de· 
finitively, without reſorting to the communities from 
which they were deputed, to have their reſolutions 
confirmed. 8 
3 Two thicks of the Griſon Leagues are 1 
of the ſect of Calvin, and the reſt Roman Catholics, 
But every thing being determined by a majority of 
voices, and the Griſons being only allied to the pro- 
teſtant cantons of Zurjc and Bern, this is uſually 
reckoned a proteſtant ſtate. In the V alteline, and 
the countries of Bormio and Chiavenna, which were 
anciently part of the duchy of Milan, the Roman 
Catholic religion was confirmed by the terms of * 
ceſſion to the Griſons, , _ 

The bailliages in the Valtaline, as = an thoſe. 
10 Chiavenne and Bormio, are in the diſpoſal of each 
community of the Griſons by turns, and ſeld to the 
beſt bidder, who, in order to reimburſe himſelf, is 
generally guilty of great exactions on the people. 
The ſtated revenues of the Griſon Leagues are very 
inconſiderable; ; and therefore, upon a war breaking 
out, or any other emergency, they tax themſelyes in 
proportion to their abilities, and the neceſſity of the 
ſervice. The revenues conſiſt chiefly of the duties 
on goods carried through the country. The Griſons 
may juſtly be reckoned the refuſe of Switzerland. 
What renders them moſt conſiderable is the paſſes 
through their country, between Germany and Italy, 
by four of which only their territory is acceſfſible, and 
even thoſe may be defended by a very ſmall force. 
The firſt is by the lake Como, which preſerves their 
communication with Italy ; the ſecond by the valley | 
of Camonica, which gives them an. entrance into. the 
territories of Venice; the third by the valley of the 
Inn, which affords them a paſſage into Tirol ; and 
the fourth by a bridge over the Rhine near Coire, 
which opens a commanication with Suabia and the 
cantons of Switzerland. 

The adjacent counties of Neufchattel oa Vellengin 
are alſo allies of the Switzers. Theſe territories are 
bounded, on the north by the biſhoprick of Baſil, on 
the eaſt by the lake of Neufchattel, on che ſouth 
by the canton of Bern, and on the weſt by the pro- 
vince of Burgundy. in France, being about forty miles 
long and twenty broad. The air of this country 
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the natives make conſiderable. profit. R {7 
the greater importance on account of being a paſs t 


che ſame name reſpeQively with/its. adjoining territgry, 


2 


Tbe ſail is Rropg; but produces 
the beſt wine in Switzerland; by the. fale of which 


| parts very harp... 
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The chief town. of . either of . thoſe counties beaxs 


Neufchattel js fituate in 6;degrees. 35 minutes of eaſt 
longitude, and in , 47..degrees, 40, minutes of north 


latitude, at the north-eaſt end of the lake of Neyf- 
chattel, twenty miles north-weſt of Bern. The, town 
is well built, and adorned with ſeveral, handlome 
ae It is garerned by a grand and little coun» 


cil; the former conſiſting of ſorty members, with. wa 
maſters of the keys; and the other of twenty- Hour, in- 
cluding the mayor, who, js, preſident, Theſe twa 
councils. aſſemble every, month, as do Ally, the eccleſi-· 

aſtics, to ſettle. the affairs of the church. Sigg 
Te inhabitants of thoſe; territories are in a manner 
a free independent people, notwithſtanding they have 
bad always a prince for their, bad. Nothing is de- 
termined without the concurrence. of the ihres eſtates, 
To which add, that they have the privilege of ehopſing 
their own, magiſtrates. and ſtandard- bearer, . and are 
ſubje to no taxes but what they impoſe upon them, 
ſelves. Among other ,privileges it is not the, leaſh 

conſiderable, that they are free denizens of the canton 

of- Bern, which, is not only their, protector, but the 
umpire, of all the differences i them any, their 
ſovereign. 165#Þ | 415346124 

Upon the death of the l of W the 
laſt counteſs of Neufchattel, as heireſs of the houſe of 
Longueville, the ſtates, of the country wels ineliged 
to ſubmit themſelves to the late king of Pruſſia, as 
heir by his mother to the houſe of Orange, which 
derived its title to Neufchattel from the marriage of 
one of its princes with the heireſs of the heuſe of 
Chalons, the direct ſovereign, of thoſe two gqunties, 
Several competitors aroſe at the ſame time, who 
claimed as heirs in blood to the houſe of Longuevilſe. 
The ſtates howeyer determining the right in favour 
of the heirs of the houſe of Chalons, the king, of 
Pruta accordingly took poſſeſſion of the territaries. 
The whole country is of the reformed religion, except 
two Roman Catholic villages. The common language 
is French; and the natives, in their temperament as 
well as their manners and cuſtoms, reſemble more 
that nation than the Germans. 

Other allies of the Switzers are the abbot and city 
of St. Gall, lying between the canton of Zuric and the 
lake of. Conſtance ; as alſo of the county of Trehen- 
burg, contiguous to it; extending about thirty-ſix 
miles in length, and twelve in breadth. He aſſumes 
the title of a prince of the empire, but has not the 
privilege either of vote or ſeſſion in jt. He was alſo 
formerly ſovereign” of the city of St. Gall, and of 
good. part of the canton of Appenzel; but both gf 
them purchaſed their liberty, ng. at awd PUR: n 
dependence on bim. ve 121 iv 

The city of St. Gall is 3 in the Tutto, | 
"about five miles ſouth- welt. of the lake of Gonſtance, 
and ten north-weſt of Appenzel, forming. at, . preſent 
A little commonwealth, without any zerrigory beleng- 
ing to it. The gaycrament is of an Gt we 

kin 


near the jake is temperate, dat in the mountzinqus 
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the other cities of Switzerland, Both the abbot and 


town of St. Gall have the privilege of ſending deputies 


to the general diets of the Swiſs cantons, at which 
however they are entitled to no vote. The town is 
one of the moſt commercial in the country, and par- 


ticularly remarkable for its linen manufacture, which | 


affords employment to many of the inhabitants. It is 
computed that they make annually forty thouſand | 


pieces of linen, of two hundred ells to the piece; 


which they ſend into Italy, Germany, and the ad- 
Jacent countries, in packs carried by mules.” By chis 


traffick the natives are ſo much enriched, that there 


8" hardly any place of equal extent which affords a 
greater number of wealthy burghers, and "fo few poor 
people. St. Gall is recköned to contain about ten 
thouſand” inhabitants. Neither the buildings of the 
town, the abbey, | or the abbey: church, are very 
magnificent. The eſtabliſned religion of the city is 


Proteſtant, which occaſions continual diffetences be. 


tween the inhabitants and the adjoining: abbey. 
Another ally of the Switzers is the republic of 


Valais, which takes its name from x valley inhabited 


by the ſubjects of this commonwealth, and extends 


from the lake of Geneva to the mountain called la 


Fourche, where the Rhone has its ſoufce It is 


divided into two parts by this river, which runs 


through the middle of it, and frequently overflows 
great part of the valley. This country is bounded 
by Switzerland on the north and eaſt, by the Milaneſe 
and duchy of Aouft on the fouth, and on the weſt by 
Savoy; being neat a hundred miles in length, and 
from ten to twenty in breadth, encompaſſed on every 
ſide with high mountains, of which thofe that ſeparate 
it from the canton. of Bern and Savoy, are of a pro- 
digious height, and always covered with ſnow; The 

country is , uſually diſtinguiſhed into the Upper and 
Lower Valais; the former being ſubdivided into ſeven 
independent communities, reſembling thoſe of the 
Griſons, and the latter into ſix. The mountains 


afford paſture for numerous herds of cattle in the 


ſummer, and the valley produces corn and wine, with 


2 great variety of delicious fruits. This fertility 


however is in great meaſure owing to the induſtry of 
the inhabitants, who with incredible labour convey 
the water from the rocks and mountains by wooden 
troughs or channels, for two miles together in ſome 
places. In one day's journey here we experience a 


great variety of ſeaſons, Winter and ſummer prevail 
reſpectively on different fides of the ſame mountain, 


while the ſpring appears in a third place with its 
intermediate temperature and beauty. The harveſt, 
in different parts, continues from May to October, 
being ſooner or later according to the ſituation of the 
ſpot. The inhabitants of this country were anciently 


allied to the canton of Bern, but they are now much 


more cloſely connected with the popiſh cantons, being 
themſelves of that perſuaſion. - The chief towns are, 
Syen, che capital, Martinach, and St. Maurice, © 

S yon, the Sedunum of the ' ancients, is ſituate in 
7 degrees 10 minutes of eaſt Jongitude, and in 46 


nn upon the the river 


2 > "#4 Fay T * ' « 7, A © 5 


kind, and conſiſts of a great and little'council, as in | gs near its confluence with the Rhone, about 
fifty miles to the ſouthward of Bern, and ſixty eaſt- 


| 


A CE 1 * 
— 


© [Evxove: 


ward of Geneva, It is the ſeat of the biſhop, who 


is à prince of the empire, and was formerly ſovereign 
| of great part of the country; but his power is of late 5 


much diminiſhed, and the government changed into a 
repubſie; "though / the prelate fill prefides in their 
, councils, and has a conſiderable influence on their 
affairs, "The ſeven communities of the Upper Vallis 
(to which the Lower is ſubject) ſend deputies to their 
diets, in the fame manner 'as the Griſons, between 
whoſe government and the conſtitution of this com- 
monyealth, there is hardly any difference. : 

The next ally of the Switzers is the city of Geners! 
ſituate in 6 degrees 15 minutes eaſt longitude, and in 
46 degrees” 13 minutes north Tatitude, on "ThE river 
Rhone, at the weſt end of "the lake Leman, or Ge- 
neva, © ſeverity miles ſouth-weſt of Bern. The town 
is ſurrounded by a wall and other fortifications, about 
two miles in circumference; but it is not very ſtrong, 


conſidering its proximity to fo formidable neighbours 


as thoſe of France and Sardinia, againſt which its 
chief defence reſts upon its allies, the cantons of Bern 
and Zuric. "The" river Rhone divides jt into two 
parts, the moſt ſoutherly of which is the larger, and 
ſtands ' upon a hill; but the other, called Gervais, 
and which belongs to the country of Gex in France, 
is ſituated on a flat. A communication ſubfrſts between 
thoſe parts by means of three wooden bridges. The 
houſes lately built are generally of hewn ſtone; and 
among the public edifices the moſt remarkable are, 
the church of St, Peter, /formerly the cathedral, the 
town-houſe, and the library. But that for which the 
place is chiefly diſtinguiſhed is its beautiful fituation, 
with the fine walks and proſpects that ſurround it. 
The adjoining lake 'is ſixty miles long, and twelve 
broad, and affords great plenty of the beſt fiſh, 
The number of inhabitants is computed to amount to 
thirty thoufand, who maintain a briſk foreign trade 
their manufactures being chiefly gold and filver lace, 
filks, and chamoy leather. Here is an univerſity, | 
but no ſalaries ſettled on the ptofeſſors or fellows, 
whoſe ſubſiſtence depends upon the contributions of 
their pupils. The language of the common people 
is the Savoyard, or a very bad diale&t of the French 
tongue; but perſons of condition ſpeak in greater 
purity. | 

This city is the great reſort of Calvinifts bo 
France and other nations, for education; it having 2 


been the place of Calvin's reſidence, and ever ſince 


in the poſſeſſion of people of that ſect. It was anci- 
-ently under the dominion of the Romans, and after. 
"wards of the Burgundians, Ie was once alſo an im- 
perial city, and the dukes of Savoy have bad the 
ſovereignty of it. The counts and biſhops of Geneva 
ſeem for ſome time to have divided the juriſdiction of 
it between them; but at the Reformation, the biſhop 
was their ſovereign both in temporal and ſpiritual 
matters. In the year 1533, the hierarchy was abo- 
liſhed, and the people ſubſtituted: a republican govern- 
ment in its room. The legiſlative authority was 
veſted in a council of two hundred, and a ſenate of 
twenty - 
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being permitted to have any at, eltber fo tlie Alb 
niltration of the gdvernmeat or the election of the 
magiſtrates; but bf late the common People have com- 
pelled their fuperiors' to rlinquith this monopoly "of 
power. ist binoch sch ii e „neh grtibys) 21 
The church is preſbyterian, governed by the city etgy; and 
the burgher-maſter of reformation, and fix others elected 
out of the great couneil. The clergy have neither glebe 
nor tyches, but ate een fifty pounds 4 Year ech, 
by the ſtates. Tie lg affeards; drinking in püplle 
houſes, and dancing, e Wei pröbibiteck; but in 
the manner of keeping ehe TaBbath' they are not equally 
rigid, not only cxbiciſing/” welt tailitia” on chat day, 
but playing at bowls, Ty other” manly diverſi6ns, 
after divine” ſorvice! Wn I Net oo 25) 

The inbäbitants "of ger Yank are Grtremily 
clownilth, © ſpending thieix "tithe chiefly am6ng tei 
cattle. They drive then up the e about t 
the middle of May, Hing in Huts, and managing | * 
the” bufineſs of the ary kill ede winter, den they 

return to town. 1 a 27 * nel: 9 2 ie 
Type gion abc Weneha is not bai conſiſt- 
ing of gardeng, vine yards, meadows,” and tich paſtures 
on the neigibouring hills; but their” terrifories are 
very "fall." On three Ades, reſpebively, the y ate 
hemmed i in n by" . lake, 11 — the Wchhihions of 1 rance 


— 


allied tö the ene CA 4's 5th cn 
but finde the Refbfmänbn, their” jance i is only | 
with che latter. 1A * 10 E 8 9 l 208 44 No: 1 nog 
Ae AVE Hiller Tel Wied dre deen the ruins of 
Cefar's wall,” which Sttelided' ei Steen' miles 1 in len 
| from nount” ata to the banks © the fake | 5 
a3 deſcribed y Cefit" in the fiſt boek of "his Com- 
mentants. 10 Ar 13. 5303 © at int io am £ 


edittitry 6f Kitope'do we meet Wiek a better re zukated 
milieis. "Every male from ſixteen to xt) f. is enrolle 95 
and about one third of them regimented under” "the 
title of futiliers' nd eleQionaries ; and out of the 
other two thirds toſs” are from time to time pg 
TH fuzilerrs De all untharried men, of a 


at an houf"warhing, The clectionaries, 80 t e ot er 
Hand, zue married, but 'of * age and ſize fi fox ſer= 
| Vice: iel! regiment of fuzifeers conſiſts 'of 122 0 bo 
panjes „ Ad kn e election ionaries og twelve, "excluſive 
lab ocker 1 each” company” öf the ae 11 
are a hundred and. ten men, and in thoſe of t g eleftio 85 
naries two Vuddred aud eighteen, _includiz jog the 7 5 
of erefy ra rank. "Every foldier provides his own arms, 
but” al Art "of one make. Of late they ſave; allo 1 in- 


trotfucet* 20 hiformity” of ee, the colour of L 


which is grey, "with different facings, to o diſtigyith 
the regiments, n N 

Finding that borſe are "of © Title Ka in thi 
mountainous country, they haye converted 57's cavalr 

into dragoohs, except in the canton of Bern, ber 
wh is one regiment of cuiraſſiers, maintained at the 
experite of, their vaſtals, Every r regiment. of dragons 
confifts” F ten troops, of Axty, men "each, and the 
norſes 48 well 4s arms are prorſdel by t the ſoldiers; 
none being admitted into this corps but ſubſtantia] 


| fütmers; Wi are alway s © -furniſhed with, horſeß for 


j [the 7 Neith ler bert nor | loot receiye 


et thoſe” e are e laid up in i the Hy EY 
Er ſet rice i is over. o Ys 
In the magazine of Bern, there 3 is s alwiys an entire 
few {Et of arms for all the militia of the canton n, be= 
 fides thöle that are in common uſe, There i is another 
Tet for the militia of every bailliage, kept 1 in the caſtle 
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6 PRE revenues of Switzerland ate (man, compated 
I with hoſe of other Eountries ; yet, conlidered in 
robin to the expenbes of the Nate, they ſeem to be 
fuſficietit for the ordinary demands of the public ſer- 
vice. The little popular cantonb have lar) any | 
fixed revenues, but tar chem felves voluntarily, accord 
ing to the erigence of their affairs. In general, the 
revenues of the proteſtant cantons exceed thoſe of the | 


cathölit, dhe ehufche lende Which the former ſeined They have no > general or commander in pol in 55 : 


at the Refdimitich, bein apptopriated to the uſe of | 
the government, 0 \4 K ſmall bart reſerved for the 
maintehance of Wee 'The't two wealthieſt cantons 
are thöfe of Zuric and Berk,” Tüte, by the adVantige 
of its' trade, is richer in Neo rsbn the extent of its 


whers the batlif or governor , reſides; in "Which place 
is . ally laid up a a ſum, amounting. to thre months 
pays "for. the whole militia of the bei igge. In the 
capital of this canton a fine train of artillery i is Uke 
wile conſtantly kept, beſides a great num of c * 
in the caſtles where their bailiffs reſide. 2 mc 

0. Every community Is taxed to furniſh un neceſſary 

tiorſes and waggons for the uſe of the train and army. 
There belongs to the train 2 hundred and twenty me; 

of ſeveral . as carpenters, ſmiths, wheel-wtights 


Ke. to whom. is added a company ,of guides,  aQyally 


enliſted, with their captain, Heutenant, and 1 | 


of Nie, nor do they fill up the polls 0 ſeeretary « of 
war, "commitioners of vitualling "treaſurer, - quarter= 
maſters, Provoſt, ind others, 1 the ay is ready fo 
take the field, . When A general i is appointed 1 
ecpedition, ſeveral depuries, choſen out of the ſtateſ- 


tetritories; but Bern if To" much larger, that cher ien bf gr greateſt ank and experience, ate nomigated 


venves of this canton aft far ſuperior to thoſe of the 
preceding. 2 it + od «tt TY re: arty 10 2 1 N 
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to accompany him, and | be a check upon him; 25 with- _ 
out whoſe conſent he is fot at Tiberty to u undertake 
any affair of importance. The foldiers are 'exerciſed 


rd been avefſe to fandling forces,” bur in no | 
NSN 24. 2 1812 2 Alen * 1 22 * 118 1 


days: * 


Fad Sunday and holidays after divine ſervice; 3. and on 
4B | 25 | certain 
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and in the flower of their 496, always Tea N m4 = 
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W | 286 e D: BRAN 5 {Runove, 
F | certain days of the year they meet to ſhoot at a mark, | to accompliſh his purpoſe by the arts. of perſuaſion, 
the cannoneers likewiſe doing the ſame with their great | but finding theſe means ineffectual, he at length had 
guns and mortars. recourſe to violent meaſures. He appointed over 
For the readier afſembly of their militia, there are, | the people new governors, to whom he gave poſitive 
in the moſt conſpicuous places of every bailliage, | orders to reduce them to obedience, either by corrupt - 
fignals, which conſiſt of wood and ſtraw, to which ing their leading men, or, if that ſhould fail, by force 
they ſet fire upon any alarm. At every one of thoſe | of arms. The former alternative proving unſucceſsful, 
ſignals a corporal is ſtationed, with a guard of fix | thoſe delegates openly invaded the privileges of the 
men, What number of forces the Swiſs can raiſe, it | ſtates, To complain of ſuch procceding the people 
is difficult to determine; but. i in the late war between reſolved on ſending a deputation to the emperor, who 
the proteſtant and popiſh cantons, the canton of Bern inſtead of redreſling their glievances, ; threatened them 
had forty thouſand men in the field, and that of, Zaric with more ſanguinary meaſures, if they ſhould refuſe 
twenty thouſand. an abſolute ſubmiſon to his pleaſure. Exaſperated 
The Helvetians remained ſubje to the Romans by repeated acts of the moſt intolerable oppreſſion, 
till the deſtruction of that empire, when new kingdoms | from. which the application to their ſovereign, had 
and ſtates being formed out of its ruins, Switherland afforded no proſpect of relief, the people entered into 
was comprebended in that of Burgundy, and upon | the deſign of bravely aſſerting their ancient rights in 
the extinction of this kingdom, which happened about oppoſition to every illegal power, The three principal 
a hundred years after, was united to the crown of men who formed this reſolution were, Arnold Molch- 
| France, to which it continued to be annexed till the | dal of Underwald, Werner Stouffacher of Switz, and 
: beginning of the ninth century. About the year 870, | Walter F urſt of Uri, who were rather ſubſtantial 
two new kingdoms « of Burgundy were erected, called yeomen than gentlemen, "Theſe three were ſoon 
Burgundia Cisjurana and Burgundia Transjurana; joined by nine of their friends, the whole party binding 
but the former was united to the latter about the year | themſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths not to . diſcover 
926, and of this kingdom of Burgundia Transjurana the deſign, - The' firſt of January 1 308 being the day 
Switzerland continued a part, till 1032, when Radolph, | appointed for the inſurreQipn, an accident happened, 
the third and laſt king of Burgundy, dying without | that had like to. have precipitated the meaſures of the 
| Iſſue, transferred the kingdom to the emperor Con- | conſpirators, by the freſh provocation to revolt, which 
rad II. called the Salick, whoſe, ſucceſſors enjoyed it | it univerſally diffuſed among the people. Amidſt other 
almoſt two hundred years, when the territory being | inſolent acts of whimſical tyranny, Grieſler, governor 3 
neglected by the emperors, ſeveral petty. ſovereignties of the canton. of Uri, had ordered. his cap to be ſet 
were formed out of it, In the thirteenth century the upon a poſt in the market-place of Altorf, the capital 
counts of Hapſburg, anceſtors of the houſe of Auſtria, } of the canton; requiring every perſon who paſſed by 
to whom ſeveral fiefs in this country had been granted to pull off his hat to it on pain of death. Many, 
by the emperor Barbaroſſa, began to take upon them terrified at the rigid character of the deputy, ſub- 
the ment of the people, particularly the cities, | mitted to this ridiculous ceremonial, till William Tell, 
ei immediate requeſt. The inhabitants were | a man of determined courage, and one of the con- 
induced to this meaſure with the view of ſhaking off | ſpirators, took an opportunity of frequently paſſing by 
| the yoke of the nobility, by whom they were intolerably { without teſtifying any mark of reſpect. Being obſerved 
oppreſſed. They agreed therefore that Rodolph, the by the guards that were placed to ſee the order put in 
count of Hapſburg, ſhould ſend governors amongſt | execution,” he was arreſted and brought before the 
them, with power of adminiſtering judgment in crimi- | governor, who, by way of puniſhment, commanded 
nal cauſes, but with an expreſs reſervation of their him to ſet an apple on his ſon's head, and ſhoot at it 
rights and liberties. The count however being ſo | with an arrow, declaring, that if he miſled, he ſhould 
much engaged in other places, could- not afford the | be hanged., The father, rather than run the hazard 
cities the protection they expected; upon which the of being acceſſary to his ſon's death, deſired that 
latter, unable to endure any longer the oppreflion. of | they would take away his own life without farther 
the nobility, had recourſe to arms, demoliſhed the | ceremony; but the inflexible Grieſler declaring, that 
caſtles of the lords, and after a war which laſted if he refuſed to ſhoot at the apple immediately, he 
twelve _ years, compelled many of them to abandon would hang up his ſon before his face, and himſelf 
the country. afterwards, the unfortunate delinquent agreed to make 
Rodolph being now advanced to the imperial dignity the attempt. The ſcene which he fixed for the ex- 
was ſolicited by the exiled nobles to afford them pro- periment was the market- place, in preſence of the 
tection againſt the commons of Switzerland, whom | deputy ; imagining, it is probable, that his fellow- 
they charged with rebellion; but the latter having | conſpirators would aſſemble and reſcue him from the 
heard the contending parties, declared himſelf in favour hands of ſo arbitrary and {capricious an oppreſſor. 
of the people, to whom he not only confirmed their No marks of any tumult appearing, at his arrival on 
ancient privileges, but alſo added others which they | the ſpot, be took out of his quiver two arrows, and 
had not hitherto enjoyed. Upon the death of this applying one of them to the bow, which he drew with 
emperor, however, his. ſon, the emperor Albert, a ſteadineſs hardly ever before diſcovered in ſo violent 23 
adopted very oppoſite meaſures. Deſirous of render- an agitation . of mind, he providentially ſtruck the 


ing himſelf maſter of Switzerland, be firſt attempted, «pple off his ſon's _ without giving him the leaſt 
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into exec ution. 


land to the caſtle of Caſſenach. Tell receiving in- 


fell upon the guards as they entered the gates; and 


only requiring of them an oath that they never would 


, 
9 
4 * 


tows out of his. quiver, the latter boldly anſwered, 
that the ſecond arrow was deſigned for the tyrant, in 


the only means of ſaving their lives This expedient. 


and his troops were in ſo great conſternation, that 


| 3 latitude. It is bounded on the north by Swit- 
Zerlagd a and the Alps, hich e it 9 Ger- 
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wound. The joy of the ſpectators at this unexpected | 
good fortune was teſtified by a general ſhout, to the 


great mortification / of the governor, who proceeding 
to enquire of Tell what he meant by taking two ar- 


caſe he had been ſo unfortunate as to have killed his 
ſon. The implacable Grieſler ordered him to be put 
in irons, and carried on board a veſſel to be tranſported 
to the caſtle of Caſſenach, on the lake Lucern, where 
he was deſtined to perpetual impriſonment; the governor 
alſo going on board himſelf to ſee the ſentence carried 
On reaching the middle of the lake, 
à violent ſtorm ariſing ſuddenly, the veſſel was ready 
to ſink; when the governor's ſervant knowing the 
priſoner to be an excellent pilot, propoſed the taking 
off his chains, and letting him manage the helm, as 


being approved, Tell with great difficulty ſteered the 
boat into ſmooth water under the ſhore; when jump- 
ing out upon a rock he made his eſcape, and Grieſler 
deſpairing of ever taking him, failed on to the next 
town, called Brunen, whence he propoſed to go by 


telligence of bis route, concealed. himſelf. in a wood | 
on the ſide. of the way, and ſhot him through the 
heart with an arrow. In memory of thoſe incidents, 


a chapel was built upon the ſpot where the governor | t 
loſt his liſe, and another on the rock whence Tell | 
made his eſcape, which are yet to be ſeen. 1 | 


On new- year s-day 1308, the time fixed by the| 
conſpirators. for à general inſurrection, ſome; of the 
moſt reſolute of them reſorted to the caſtle where the 
governor: and commanders of the imperial troops re- 
ſided, under pretence of carrying the uſual preſents, 
Having concealed arms beneath their cloaths, they 


in this manner reduced every fortreſs in the country 
which they attempted. , The governor. of Landenburg 


they fled without making any reſiſtance; but were | 
afterwards made priſoners by the country people, who 


return, granted them the liberty to retire wherever 
they pleaſed. The people commemorate theſe events 
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ITALY is "ſituate between 7 and 16 Pty of 
- eaſt longitude, and between 38 and 47 degrees of 


GENERAL TRAVELLE R. 


| Savoy, which hes on. the' weſt fide of thoſe mountains, 


467 
by an annual feſtival, at which the compatiy is enters 
tained with ſongs containing the hiſtory of their we 


verance from Auſtrian tyranny: 
The empetor Albert receiving advice of this defec- 


tion, was about aſſembling an army to reduce the 


people to obedience z but being killed ſoon after, as 
be paſſed the river Ruſs, the cantons had a fayourable- 
opportunity of eſtabliſhing their new government 


z while the empire remained in confuſion. - About ſeven _ 


years after, archduke Leopold, the ſon of Albert, 
matched into the canton of Switn, with twenty thou 
ſand men, threatening utter deſtruction to the con- 
federated” ptovinces. The inhabitants made little re- 
ſiſtance till the Auſtrians wett advanced to à narrow 
valley, between two mountains, near Mottgarten, 
where rolling large ſtones from the tops of the hills, 
they threw the enemy's cavalry into confuſion: | At 
the ſame time attacking them in front. with fifteen 
hundred men, they obtained a complete victory, which 
they purſued with ſo much diligence, that they drove 
the invaders [entirely out of the country. Upon this 
defeat. of the Auſtrians, the three cantons. of Under - 
wald, Switz, and -· Uri, entered into a perpetual league, 
which had at firſt been made for ten years only, and 
took an oath for the due obſervance of itz. hence they 
were called Eydgnoſſen, a German word ſignifying 
parties to the ſame oath, The battle being fought in 
the canton of Switz, the name of this little province 


was communicated to the reſt, which entered into the 
confederacy, and even to their allies. The houſe of 
' Auſtria made ſeveral attempts afterwards. to reduce the 
cantons of Switz, Underwald, and Uri, to ſubjection, 
but were ſo far from ſucceeding in this deſign, that 
| they, loſt ſeveral more of their provinces, which from 
time to time acceded to the aſſociation. In all the 
attempts of the houſe of Auſtria for the recovery of 
thoſe provinces, its forces were uſually aflifted by the 
Swiſs nobility, till the latter being at length either 
expelled. the country, or reduced to acknowledge the 
n of the cantons, the Switzers were declared 

a free people, independent of the empire and. the houſe 
of Auſtria, by the treaty of Munſter, in the year 1648, 
at the ſame time that the United Provinces were de- 
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many; on the eaſt by another pate of n PPE 
the Gulph of Venice; on the ſouth by the Mediter- 

tanean; and on the welt by the ſame ſea and the 
Alps, which divide it from France. But if we inelude 


the boundaries of Italy in this quarter muſt be ex- 
tended to one degree more. The ſhape of this country 
is ſaid to reſemble a boot, and, according to the 


limits here ſpecified, its 2 from the north-weſt 
to 
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to the foüth-eaſt, is upwards! of fix Hundred miley: | 
It; Breudch ies various in different parts: in the north | 
it is four hundred miles; in che middle about 2 
heated sad twenty; and towards che ſouth eighty 
riſes? In ancient tiutes, the boundaries of Italy on 
the weſt estended mo farther has à lie drawn from 


tie tiert Arhes, Which runs into the Tuſcan Sea, 


tan th Rubicon, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
Adrfatie g the whole af that part lying between this 
libe aud the Alps being denominated Gallia Ciſalpina. 
Pu ten wetherm part of the: ooumry! was alſo on- 
dwred ds i ſtimdt drm Itatiu Propria, and! bore the 
name ef Nagns Grzciayi but Auguſtus Cæſac, abo- 
Ning the nahes of Gulta and Magna Gracia, gave 
wwe fun Heme of Itulia to the whole country 
comprebended within ab which we 5 Wage r 
& Modern badly: VHEVES © NINDS Bol 

an the north dun of deny lie the Alps, the higheſt 
thourtaihe in Europe They begin at the Mediterra- 
nean and flretching northward, ' ſeparate Piedmont 
and Savoy from the adjacent countries; whence direct- 


ing their eourſe to the eaſt} they form the boundary 


bet geen Bwitgerland and Italy, and terminate near the 


extreniey of the Adriatic Sea, forth-eaſt of Venice. 


Over the weſterh part of thoſe mountains, towards 
Piedmont, Hunnibal forced his paſſage into Italy; 
whidh he is Tait te habe effected by pouring vinegar 
de the rocks, that had been previouſly heated by fires | 
made 'withe great piles of wood. The proſpect, from 
many parts of this enormous range of mountains is 
extremely romahtieg epecially towards the north-weſt. 
One et the moſt celebrated is the Grande Chartreuſe, 
Where h s monaſtery founded by St: Bruno, about 


me yer 1684; From Echelles, a little village in the 


Mountains of Savoy, 70 the top of the Chartreuſe, the 
Miſtance is hx Miles Along this courſe, the road runs 
Winding"up, for dhe moſt part not fix foot broad. On 
vnde Hand is the rot, with woods of pine-trees hanging 
Ser head; on the other a prodigious precipice; almoſt 
perpendicular, at uh bottom of! which rolls a torrent, 


that ſometimes tutabling among the fragments of ſtone 


which hate fallen frem on high; and ſomctimes- pre- 
cipitatine itfelf: dc vaſl deſcents with à noiſe like 
thunder, rendered yet more ttemendous by the che 
from the mountains on each ſide, concurs to form one 
of the moſt ſolemn, the moſt romantic, and moſt 
aſtoniſhing ſcenes in nature, To this deſcription may 
be added the ſtrange views made by the craggs and 
cliffs, and the numerous caſcades which throw them - 
ſelves from the very ſummit down into che vale, On 
the top of the mountain is the convent of St. Bruno, 
which is the ſuperior of the whole order, The in- 


%3 #4205 


hupgred ſervants,, v who grind their corn, preſs their 
Mine, and d perform every fomeſfic office, even to the 
Waking of £ their cloaths.” In the Album of the fathers: 


| s admired 20 Alesle ode, written by the late ingenious 
| Ke Et be vitited « the Chartreuſe, : and which! 


| | along the ſcepeſt Lopes upon the edge of \precipices, 
o elude purſuit, . 


5 bay fr ace 7 publithed among his works. 4s 
281 he 12 laciers a len are alſo Fly, reckoned! 
among. the c molt ndous works of nature. Theſe) 


ve immenſe maſſes & of Tee, me upon t the gentler 


habitants cophit of a hundred fathers, with three 
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digious glaciers, that ſhooting up to an immeaſurable 


| (Evnore. 
 declivities amidſt the Alps, and exhibiting Feprefentaw 
tions beyond” conception ſantaſtic and pictureſqute. In 
the extraordinary narrative of Mr. Bourrit's journey 
hither we meet with: the following account of the 


Prieuré, in the valley of Chamouni. We bad, ſays 
; he, the magnificent proſpect of à chain of mountains, 


| equally: inacceſſible, and covered with ice; and above 
the reſt that of Mount Blanc, whoſe top + ſeemed to 
teach, and even pietce the higheſt region of the clouds. 


The chain upon which this mountain. looks down like 
a giant, is compoſed of: maſſes of rocks; which termi- 
hate: in pikes, or ſpires, called the Needles, and which 


are ranged like tents in a camp. Their ſides appear 


lighter, and more airy, from the ornament of ſeveral 
hollow. breaks and furrows fretted in the rock itſelf, 


as well as from the different ſtreaks and panes of ice 


and ſnow, which without changing the general cha- 


| rater of them form, or the majeſty of their appearance, 


give | them pictureſque variety. Lower down, the 


eye ſurveys with raviſhment the gills of ice, and the 


ſeveral glaciers, extending almoſt into the plain, whilſt 
this appears like an artificial garden, embelliſhed with 
the mixture of a variety of colours. We have a pictu- 
reſque oppoſition to this chain, which is formed by in- 
numerable mountains at the diſtance of near fifty 
leagues, between whoſt tops we Have à glimpſe of 
— which they environ 

M. De Sauffure, who had viſited thoſe: mountains 
about two months before M. Bourrit, felt himſelf 
naturally elerified in this place; This extraordinary 
phenomenon ſeems not to have been experienced by 
the latter or bis company; but they heard à long 


continued rumbling © noiſe,” like that of thunder, 
which was rendered more awful by the ſilence of the 


place where they ftood, '' This noiſe proceeded from 
the ' ſubſequent cauſes, via. the avalanches: of  faow, 
which ' ſeparated from the tops of the mountains, and 
rolled down to the bottom; «conſiderable fragments of 
the rocks whieh followed them, . overturning others in 
their fall; and maſſy blocks or 20 "which ne 1 
from the ſummits, os od 3 

The valley of: r appears to be We 
romantic; Here, fays M. Bourrit, we beheld a ſpacious 
iey plain entirely level. Upon this there roſe a moun- 
tain all of ice, with ſteps aſcending to the top, which 
ſeemed the throne of ſome divinity, It likewiſe took 
the form of a grand. caſcade, whoſe figure was beyond 
conception beautiful, and the ſun, which ſhone upon 
it, gave a ſparkling brilliance to the whole. The 
valley on our tight hand was fornamented with pro- 


height between the mountains, blend their colours 
with the ſkies, which they appear to reach. 
Amidſt thoſe ſequeſtered regions is found the cha- 
mo ois, which ſeems ta hold a. middle place between 
the goat and the deer, and to "exceed | in ftrength and 
agility almoſt any other animal of its ſize. It is 
aſtoniſhing to ſee with what ſwiftneſs they bou 


The hunters carry with them A 


pocket teleſcope, and having gained ab eminence, 
run over the moſt elevated paſtures with their glaſs to 


| 1 | diſ- 


trauv 


add endeavours to dart paſt Nitm ! tts nich gal ß. 
hunter is Ih n6 nel gauge os eig 1 


_ "the ſtecp, if he has not time tb 
= to the fock. 1847 111g 0 A 5211 flog bas . 


N ion, confiſfing of u Ungle-rifed 'Bartet win 
dullet of the firſt ae being either ere tod down 
of the fre to it, "upon pull Ubwh the 068 


to have the piste as "light as pomble, Tönſittent meld 


It is alſo obſerved with reſpect "to the Adriatic: Sea, 
chat the waters have Conſtantlx & Eirciiſar courſe. 


Ward along the aſt coaſt, when& fweepliig round 
the Gulf bf Venice,” they” return fbuthwurd by the 


of tui motion ſhips follow the fame courſe MfHigating 
_ Phe prificipat? lakes are thöſe bf Magglor, Lügaho, 
of Trafimene; 'Braceiand, "Tum and Cel, in 


| middle of Italy. 9191 1 } Y 188 = 3646 19 * t alsam! 
No 24. i | 


diſcover the gitbe. This they endeaveur ch e 
ſurptiee; but the leaſt holſe is füffeienlt to) give” T 
animal an alarm. The kill ot the hunter 11 Hewn 
in driving it upon fach' 'nattbw ledges,” is lay" the | 
eteature under che. Heceffity either of leaping dW“ a, 
pteelpice; or of preſeriting itſelf trembling before Wi.” 
Fn this fituation, it ſotnctith(s küche Malt h 4 Hladeg, 


aſide,” of eling 
uſed by the chami6is. trilitels 16 bf a. peel: 


two locks; one before the "other. It receiver e 
charges of powder and ball at the "Tinh time; the 


or rammed ſo tight, as to ſerve for 4 bredth2fib t 

the fetohd charge, and pfevent” the Cochmunfcatioh 
"neareſt 
— 


the mürzle. The difficulty of pUrfuing thöle 
over tlie + Heights of the nidutitatas,* rendbers it Hec 


-the advantage" öf a ddüblg chüfge : 
The Xppenine movntains are a ridge] run bg through 
the middle of Tally, from” north. weft to "fouth-Eaft, 
in the fort'of 4 creſceiit; Thig mountain 3s greatly 
"ſhort © bf the height of 1 ke Alps, but occaftbds a 
conſidefable Uiffefent® in che climate oh its blake 
des, }3 30-91101i019) dt to LE WELIION iv! n 
The fea” ich idle the bs aſt of Tay is the 
-Meliterabar that part bf it Pig on the bat being 
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Tuiis enter dert e len fi. we be, Fb 
riſel in the Alpe; and running mofthw-ärd, . pifis by 


Teütim ahd CHivas, whitice qirectintz its courſe tb * 


tft ; VhiSdgh Fäden, „ Montterrät, ele Miladeſe, 

ls s Web fitslis of Vente, it diſcharges itte "hits 
HE Auriddte öy feed elit 1" reeving' i its 
'cotirfe© the tts Doriis, the Stur, Sein, Tine, 

'Olziizj Add, Oglio, ank Mineib, on tlie dort fide'; 
and Vene Puch, be Tenafos Tebis, Tats, Schr, 
and Pu. This grent river; edel cklled Padus, 

dur take inkientelp Erklanus, divided Citlpine G 
mite Ciſpalzta and Traliſne, aud Is Hot In 
"taythole eon the ſtöt of Phaeton. 

10 divides Italy from Piübeice, Aid Fall dirt 
2 Nice. Wore wn; in Tyrer, Sende 

ruttfimg fouth'by Trent, it bends to the eaſf At Vet 

and diſcharges? "Ai: mtb ine Ackfatie a ſittie north 
"the Po.? ETZ Fiva, und Brenta, riſe 
in the Alps, an cli koüch- duft rough the tert 
tories of Venice, fall likewiſe into the Ariitic. 2122 


running weſt by Florence: 
vales in Italy, diſcharges Mf i into the fea oFiFuſeany 
below Fifa, The Rubicofi riſing iti he futne mcun- 
tains, pfocceds eaſluard, af falls int othe Adtiatſt 
near Rimini. Here like wiſe is the ſoutce oF the cel 


Rome; falls into the ſea at Oſtia, abdut twelve! miles 
'bdlow the efty. The Volterno "riſes alſo in tiibſe 
meuntaltis, and runhin ; welt "throught Naptes; ful 
into the ſea below Capu 55910 0: 91611 82599 bur 


"uſually fled the Adriatie, br Gulf of Venice! It is | 


remarkable of the tides in this braftch of the fea, that 
they now now to places totiidetably | above what they. 
had reached in former times; ut is evident by a ee. 
pariſon of the mean heights, from the year 1750 to 
1755, and fromthe year 1766 to $769:* The mean 
beight in the former period” Fs Found to have" bern 
232 inches, and in the latter 232 This increaſe f 
che modern tides has ſuch an ect on the tity of | | 
Venice, that the inhabitants are bblſpet! to Mich n 
ſtreets to keep them dry, and alſd the large Giſterns | 
for the reception of rain water, to preſerve them from 
any mixtüre of the encroaching dea waters,” Tie 
heights of the tides at Venice are the greateſt ther ub 
obfervel itr alf the Hdriatic; the Waters being pufnäd 
againſt, and accumulated in the bottom of the gulph 
about the Venetian ecafl; fort towards the Mediter- | 
rahean the” tides gradually abate} 10 28 de be 5 hardly 
perceptible, except i in the nad creeks ad gülfs. * 


Entering by the mouth of the gurt, they flow north 


Feclefiaftical' and Neapolitaii coats. In tonſequence 


to and from Venice“ Z 17 ö ne ene 926; 757 


Coms;*Iſed, and Garda; in the north; with Peri 


The air of this' a generally temperate and 
healthful; though in the mountains and ſoine'vf the 


valleys? reſpeRively, * it tends to oppoſite extremes. 
A conſiderable difference in the dliniate: may be per 
ceived between the territories on the nortliy ahi khöſe 
on the ſouth ſide of the \Apennine; the“ forme? Being 
much the more temperate. This country, ſo muth 
che boaſt of the ancient Romans, under the various 
names of Italia,” Latium, Saturnia Tellus and Hef. 
peria, is with great Juſtice denominated the Gurdag 
of Europe. It produces all forts" ef Fruit that are 
indigenous” to 4 warm clinatey with il, and wine, 
in great plenty. Silk alſo is vie of its capital cm 
modities, with ” rockiciyſtal; "alibafter;! hoe *matble, 
and” Venetian ſteel. The manufactures aur ichn 
gold and fifver ftuffs and velyets. Jo Mpunos 


Fioiem nngiaiheas 214 40 non offs © odo 1. 


bens. nor 75 0 u . 1 1. i nh i 
£41 Nb e 4 8 ob 2 bbs 2 26510 1 Se; 10 
Of Sevry—iPredmont—the Mine Gras Pers 
% abu 11! eo Mantuan—V oriite, * < 
«6211/0 el:  viedyot e Sis 5 ir 1 801 
Ira may de Tubdivided ints kt pafts or 
diſtricts, viz.” the nörth, the middle, and the ſouth. 
The firſt comprehends the duchies of Sivoy, Piedmont, 
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duchies of Milan; Mantua, Parma, Modena; und the 
territories of Venice; the ſecond dry ebmmprehends 
the duchy of Tuſcatiy, the” pot deminions, and 


Naples. 52 Ait 1291 : 21. RC nt v. 62.45 nn 1 
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The Arno riſes in die AperthineMouittaine,” Edd | 
e ef the fiat | 


brated river Tiber, which r ünlhing ſouth-wet by 


and Montſerrat” with“ the territories of Genoa, the 


the ſtate en and che e 
4 C . 5 05 Is 


— — 


: api], wache, part. of, Piedmant, and: og... the welt by 
Fa, and. Franche Compts 5. being, about sisbo 
Hues ig lepgith apc sey in hropdyls, Theigountry | 
4 H arverallgckaeren zd <nepmbare@ with ,the.cold high 
ee of the, Ans: be, tbers1 ary foams, plant 
froizfol xalleys,.. proqucing. corn, ; wine, gag frait-, It 
ere ie. Mer. be. jr veniſon, 1qnd wild eu; 
a0) the the; Ire and. rivers, affard bih, in rent plenty! 
Thecebirf ,comn tog is, Chamberey,  fituate. f 6:Seg500s | 
N. of oo. ea lets 35 
Minutes north, Haxitu . eib miles, parth- weſt of 
-T wigs and, forty ſouth. of Gegevs. „Abe, ther ptin - 
elps).tpwpaare, Monumelian, ner mens Aouſte, 
Moaulſticts,, Maurienoes. and | Bonnevil] Gomrtdotib bas | 
T duch af Sen is en. za che king of Sa- 
A , Fos e- Atending itz ſitu- 
ation is; that Of bring, cxpoſed. tqithe incurſſonz of the 
French, by A it: 6a feequently.\ ravaged. in ever) 
war betweey the, two, tations. ... 1011 {qd Tow QA 
Ther ptincipalicy, af. Riedevont,, ſo pamedl from its 
ing at the loot of the Alge, is bounded on the north 
dy theſe, mountaingy. which ſeparate it, from Savoy; 
che caſt, by. the, duchies of Milan; and Montſerrat; 
an de ouch dy the, .texritaries of Genoa, and the 
£onnty. 'of Nies aud on, the welt by France, from | 
Which. it 1s. divided, hy, thy rivet: Var. and the Alps; 
axzending. ost a byndred and forty miles in. length, | 
and near 3 hundred in breadth. This: country:enjoys 
mot ona moſt. delightful climate, Fut, alſo a, fertile 
ail, pbaunding in corn, rice, ige, fruits, catle, 
Alk, hemp, and fla. Hardly; any dominien of, equal | 
extent; yields. che ſayerrign, ſo. great:a;revenue,r., * is| 
| 23 cxpgled . 29 be fame. inconvenience as the 
dychy of Savoy, and, th craps are fomarimes deſtroyed | 
by, Farms, of, bail, eaHed the, plague. of Piedmont. | 
Tibia. $omntry, was farmesly 4 Patt of Lombardy; but 
__ 3, om Jubje- co,.the, ing of. Sardinia, who ig ap 
abſalute ptingge, forcreign..of, the iſland of Sardinia, 
Piedmapt,: Moggſerratz and Sayoy, with the. counties 
of: Nivs: Tete, 20d -Boglio or. Buel, wich, the. fror 
viness of Oneglia, the  Alexandrin, Vigavano, and 
Lomelia..,. The. admigiftration., of. the gavernment in 
cheſe proninges, 3s commitigd; to a..council. of: flate, 
a council of finances, and, other boards, all —_ 
are ſubject to the controul of his Sardinian majeſty. 


The city of Turin, the , Capital of, Piedmont, pry 
of the king 'ﬆ Sardinia's 1 FA is ſituate in 
Tralegrees. Minutes of) caſt longitude, and in 4% de- 
grees 50 minutes: nan latitudes at. the confluence of 
the rivers Po and Doria, ſeventy miles ſouth- weſt of 
Milan, 28d. HHH fouth-eaſt of Lyons, ang 4 
hundred north net of Genoa. The. town, is of - 
quadrangrlar, fgure, adout three miles ia ciscum 
laengg, centaining ſenetal ſpacious. ſtreets and ſquares, 
with, lofty: ang, maguificent bnildings, and is fortified | 
_ 85461126 tbe, fauation, pf-the;place:wilh admit. TBS 
ben palace. in m, aqmined, no Jeſs on, account: 
Ihe Gran of the edifice,” than of the many valuahlg 
paintings with which it is furniſhed. Here is one 
.odT. ES 4 2 
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252 Ach of Sarge in hqunded. os, Ge vapth- by | the woſt celebrated. Egypeſep antiqnes in, ol. Italy, 
agg. terricotien; of Gegera,,,on the gest, by | koown, by, the name of the table Iſfiggue, f It is. a- fab 
and Fiedmooty.go.ghe auth by, Nayphiee of Hopper covered. with hisgoglyphics. . I. he. Principal 


kress 


Heute is en Thy fitting; the, has, a kind of, hawk on 
her, head, and. the hoxos, of a. bull... Various, are. 4 
sonjechures formed. by che lesrned ig, regarg.; to, the 
meaning of the,emblematical figures vpoa, this table. 
| Some have impeined that;;the lab was intended for. a 
compals ; Others, a; Perpetual, calendar ; While nat, a 
frm, pretend. 20, diſegver, ig if, pringiples 9 phileſaphy 
"and politics; and others affirm that 18.6Qntains a em- 
iets fem of theology... Bat n later may. be the 
myſtery conveyed in this colebraced antiques. the Hgures 
e 9bvioufly the repreſentation of meg, women, birds, 
and, Her ,apymals, confuſgdly. graygsd, goggther,. aud. 
bügel Hel igef ted, with gest, iperuſted into copper: / | 
bes other moſt -conſpigeous . towns: in the principa ; 
Tity of Piedmont, ares Juſa, ſituated, on the river Dacia, 
on the. genes of, France, thirty miles, nortb-weſt) of 
'TurinSaluzz, an epiſcopal; city; (ſeventeen miles 
ſouth of Turin 3, Nice, ſituated. at the, mopth of the 


« \|,zivgr, Var, eighty miles ſauth-by-weſt SE, Turin; 


well fortified town, t the. ſee ſee af a „ biſhop; Oneglia, 
lying in the territories of , Genoa, but JabjeR, te the 
king of Sardinia. It is, firuated fifty miles north: eaſt 
of Nice, and i 5 a. town of conſiderable trade. 283: ni 
p The duchy of Montferrat contains about two hun- 
ted fall towns and caſſles, and is a pleaſant. ſruitful 
country, lying northward of the territories of Genoa. 
This duchy way, faxmerly divided between the dukes 
|.of See and, Mantpa; but upon the. death of the 
latter without iſſue, 30,3708, the houſe, of Apſcia 
|.ceded, ine Soßen of Maneus's ,pirt ta the, then duke 
of, Seron, the aneaſian af the preſent king of Sat- 
dinis, in whoſe, family it has ed Lace. thar 
time. w2y od mon eig ln agen ad: to | 
1 is, difficuls, to aſcertain the. revenues: of the. king 
of Hardin with, any degree. of preciſion, ,, They ſeem 
however to, ber ſufficient fan all the public charges. of 
ce Kate, and far maintaining, the dignity of che ſove- 
reign, with regal {plendor..... Thovgh. in \poſſefion of . 
ſome yort-towng,on; the: Mediterranean, 28 well, as of 
an inſular kingdom, his, Sardinian majeſty, can hardly | 
he; ranked. among the, maritime powers; hut he fre- 
Ae has. on foot a Jand army of upwards of twenty 
thouſand, men, ho may. rival, in point. of e 
the troops of any, naten. Ni 233: «959358. br: 4 
Savoy was anciendy, Poe in de Allobroges | 
wha were geduced to, the obedience of Rome in the 
time gf. Auguſtus... After. the fall of that empire, and 
| the-decline of the Gothic nations by whom it was over- 
turned, this equntry was anyexed to the. dominion of 
the Burgundian kings, on the extinQion, of which, 
it was conferred on Berold, the ſan of Hugh, dukes 
of, Saxony... in 999, by the emperor Otho III. his 
uncle, in whoſe family it ſtill continues. Amadeus 
was created duke of Savoy and prigee Elmer. 
by the emperor Sigiſmund, in 1391. 
-YiRtor Amadeus II. being made king of. U 
' abglicated: his thaone, in 1730, in fayour of bis ſon 
| Charles Emonuel; but afterwards. repenting of this 
\meaſure, and endeayouring to 88 
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died in priſon; in the fixty-ſizth year R 8. oF 5 
The Milancſes ot duchy af Milan, is bounded on 
te notih by Syitzerlands. on the eaſt by the cerritbries 
of Venice, with the duchies of Mantua and Parma; | 
on the ſouth. by the Apennine mountalüs, which ſepa | 
rate it ſcom Gerivaz and on the" weſt by Piedmont, | 
It is abqut a hundred and fifty miles iu length, and 
eighty; in breadth, well watered with lakes and rivers, 
and abounding with carn wine, and delicinus fruits. | 
I contains . alſo? many; fine tous and villages, and 
is ſukject to the houſe of Auſtria. Phe capital of e 
baun 5, the city, a Milan, ſituated on the rivers 


GE NE A A1 PRAVELUE A 
gprenwants he wat: cenfned by, bia, ſuegeſſor, and I de More of u elveular bay, 25d pere nag gfadvally 


diokwards'in the form of a great Amphüthestre. "The 
harbour is large and deep; but Expoſed to the ſouth- 


the ſecurity of their galleyr and Tall veſfels. 
hbuſes" are well built, ſſye or fk ſtories Agb. "71 
priveipat rect is formed by n range of palices, 'excttd- 


ing vletgane, the fronts of ſeveral" of which cbhfttk e 


tirely of marble. The city is ſurrounded” by "wall 
aud other works, Bt miles in circumference; beyond 
which, at a Hittle Jiftahce, is a fecotid Wall, endofing 
che hinz Gat echseänd the plate. Tbe city eontains 
fifeyſeven ehurehes, with ſeventeen ebnvents, and js 


Olenal and Lombra, two hundred and fifty miles | 
ſouth-weſt of Rome, and a huydred) cnatth+eaft'! of 
Turin. It is of 8 round figure, ten miles id circtims 
ference, ſurtobnded by a wall nnn, | 
of which the extent is tod great to he defended by an 
ordinary garriſon - Tue eitadel however is one of tlie 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Italy. Phe town which is 
elegantly builty oonſiſts of man j- ſpacious ſtreets and 
ſquarts;.and is ſuꝑpaſad to contain about thirty thou 
fand inhabitants. The chief mandfactures here are 
ſilk, brocade, and other rich ſtuffs, The works of 
ſteel and. 5 3 are alſo much admired; 5 2nd, ſo. great 
is th repytation of the Milaneſe | artificers, in various 
Pian, that they have monopoliſed almoſt the whole 
trade of this part of Italy; Tus city of Milan ie the 
fee of an · arehbiſhiop; and is adorned with a prodigious 
number of churches and religious Houſes: The” eas 
thedtal is a moſt magnificent ſtru cure, und contains; 
aniongſt innumorable ernaments, no lefs than fix | 
hundred ſtatues, In the college of St. Ambroſe” are 
ſixtoen profeſſors, who read lectures every day. The 
gallery of this / bajlding is celebrated for a noble collee- 
tion of paintings; and the library eontains upwards of 
forty-five chouſand printed oeks, "beſides 4 great 
number of valuable manuſeripts. 1 one tus 
Tuis duchy is ſubſect se the houſe of Auſtria, whoſe 
vicar=general, or yicet6y, reſides in Milan. Tue eity 
ie governed by ſenate, under the controul of this 
officer, - who enereiſes the dene Judt Sean in the other 
rowns-and. diſtricbs of the country, © The revenues of 
ine Milageſb are cormfpured to ambunt to chfee hundred 
thouſand pounde'w year,” F 33830 nofiotiog”" 36 5 
Te territories of the fepublie of Geno lie in the 
form of a creſcent on the Mediterranea Sea; from 
the town of Ventimiglia/ on theweſt;-ts: the tertitories 
of the republic of Lucoa enſtwärd! Te mesfures in 
length about a hundred and fifty miles, extending no 
eee from the ſeug and in fore party 
not ten! It is properlytealled the Riviere; or eoaſt of 
Genoa, On the land ſide it is ebvered by the Apen- 
nine-mountains; - which (eparate it from the'coutity of 
Nice; Piedmont, che Milaneſe, and Parma. The tops 
of thoſe mountains produes neither trees not herbage; 
but towards the Bottom they are well planted with olives, - 
vines, aud other fruit? Phe Geno ſe dominfons however 
hardly yield any eerng and theit ſeas not müny fi. 
Tue eityvof Geno, the capital of the repablic;" is 
ſituate ie 8 degrees $7 minutes eat lobyitude, and in 
. latituge, part of it 8 


12 


the ſee of ad archbiſhop.” The Tegillitive"2uthority is 
Jecgech It the* great ſenate, "confiting of the ate 
aud four hundred priteipal eitisens, elected annüally 
out bf the freemen. The fignibiy is Wmpoltd of the 
„ other mempers, ho bold their places 


Wo! yeats. To this body, Mt by "Tome "le 


councils, is. committed the adminiſtration of govern 
ment; four parts in ffye of be Nehate being Fourth 
to eonſtitute a maority. While the r in 
office; he reſides in che palace efected by tt e public 


for his accommodation, and is attended by guards,” in 
the manner of 2 ſoyereign ptince. He is Clothed in 


robes of 'crimfon velvet, ahd addreffeck With” the titie 


of moſt ſerene; the ſenators being ſtyled their Excel- 
lencies, and the nobility” iltuftrious.* "Thoſe of the 
utter othſe derive Ul? titles from the lande which they 
poſſeſs In Naples, - Mifan, and other Eoiintrles, 4 prf- 
vilege that has been Juſtly confidered as'a fault in the : 
eonfiitution'sf the republic, "the fubjects of which, by 
belng permitted to purchaſe honours and eſtates ed, 


becbme thereby dependent on a foreign juin iQion, 
repugnaiit®ts the intereſt of their untry: 


< 
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-weſt wind; againſt which however there is a "mole für 


The forces of the republic are uſually four * [a 


thouſand men; but ſometimes 
to the number of twenty "thoufand,” The ordinary 
revenue is computed at two hundred thouſand pounds 


a year. There is Bere à bank, Which has part of the 


public duties for its" fund. Tue crown of Spain is 
much indebted to this republic fo? money lent during 
the reign of Philip II. and other ſums flnce that time; | 
the intereſt of which, or part of it, being regularly 
paid,” but none of the principal ever diſcharged.” 
The territories” of Genoa not being fruitful, the 
| | magiſtrates' uſually Keep two of three years proviſions 
of corn, wine, oil, and other neceſſaries in their 
magazine, which they fell out at reaſbnable prices to 
the publie in times of ſearcity. The chief manufactures 


42 V4 


of this place are rich ſilxs, velvets, and brocades, of 


which they export à great quantity, 1 well as of wine, 
on fruits, 'ahchivies, ſreet-meats, and fereral ores 
of drugs.” ating! DPS TH 1 PRELEA, 7 2f 's . 
The territory of Genos formed part er kde ancient 
Liguria, which, With the reſt of Italy, fell under the 
dominion” of the Romans. 
that empire, it was ifivaded by the Gochs, and after- 


wards made part öf the kingdom of che Lombards. 
1 became ſubject to the German empire, b . 


doring the wWafs between the pope ünd the emperor, 
. its mn 9 fry of derer 
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they live deen increaſed © 


Upon the deſtruction of 
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292 
ment heing-adapted.afier this revolution, the people 
were ſometimes ſubjeR ty the, nobility. and at others 
to one ſoyvereign, Who. were ſucgeſſiyely the .arch- | 
ä biſhop, of Milan, the kjng of .Frange, the matquis 
Mostſerrzt, the duke of Milan, and,again che 
rench king. ; The, preſent conſtitution of the republic 
was ſettled by Andrew Doria, in 1818, who, relieved. 
bis country From the; foreign, yoke. under which. it had 
ey; been hel. 49 | 


whom to vis 


Tivalled dhe Venetians in traffic, 


and” the dominion of the Mediterraggan Sea. They 
allo poſſeſſed ſeyeral tawns. an the, coaſt, of Greece, and | 
| the Euxine Sea, with ſome of. the Gregian fillande in 

the Arcbipelago, and tock the, iſland of Corſiea from 
the Saracens, . Tiigir foreiga. poſſefiogs however: have 


bey have now. only. ſome "armed. galleys, and are 
uſually under the influence. of, Spain and Naples, the 
greater part of theje, eſtates being — ee, 
latter kingdom. iind 215 575 
The Juchy of Parma. is ne c on . en by 
the. river Fo, which ſeparates it from the Milaneſe; 
by the duchy of Modena on the ſouth-eaſt; on the 
ſouth-weſt by he. territories of Genoa; and on the 
welt by another part of the Milaneſe; being about 
fixty miles long and fifty broad. It is a fertile coun- 
try, abounding in corn, rice, wine, oil, and fruits, 
wich rich paſtures ind-cattle, Here are alſo mines. of 
copper and ſilyer. Parma, the capital, is pleaſantly 
Etuated on a, riyer of the ſame, name, in 11. degrees of 
eat longitude, and 44 degrees 5O minutes north lati- 
tude, ſixty miles north · eaſt of Genoa, and, ſixty: ſive 
ſouth-eaſt of Milan. The town, js of a circular form, 
about three miles in circumference, deſended by a 
citadel, and other modern works,., which are eſteemed 
very ſtrong. Here is, an univerſity, and the ſee of a 
biſhop, _ The dome of. the church fe John. in is 


celebrated Contain who was a native of this . 

The dueby ef Parma is ſubdirided into Parma and 
Placentia 3. the latter of which has for its capital the 
town, of the ſame dame, ſituated thirty miles north- 
"welt of Parma; It ſtands about half 2a. mile ſouth of 
the river Po, in froieful plain, well watered with 
rivulets. The. town is upwards of three miles in 
circumference, fortified, and defended by a eitadel. 

The duchy of Parma has, been ſucceſſively ſubject to 
the weſtern emperors, the pope, the Venetians, | the | 
Milaneſe, and, o the F tench. In 15459 pope Julius re- 
duced it again under the power of the Roman ſee; 
and pope Paul III. created his natural ſon, Peter Lewis 
Farneſe, duke of Fatma. In 1736, after the death of 
the ing duke of Parma, the duchy was affigned | 
to the houſe of Auſtria, by a treaty concluded between 
the late emperor. Charles VI. and France, and poſſeſ- 
ſion was taken of i it accordingly: but the pope, who 
claimed it as a hef of the holy ſee, proteſted againſt 
this. ſettlement. Bð＋y the treaty of Aix - la · Chapelle, 
it was on the infant Don Philip of Spain, 
who has fince been- duke of Parma, . Placentia, and 
Guaſtella, a town in the * ee alſo t 


| bythe ſame uta 20 
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The duchy of Mantua is bounded on the north by 
the Breſcian and Veroneſe; on the eaſt by another 
part of the Venetian territorien ; on the ſouth by the 
duchies of Modena and Mirandola; and on 'the' weft 
by the Milaneſe; being about fifty miles long, and 
from ten to. fifty: broad. The“ cbuntry abounds in 
corn, | wine” ſilk,” flax, paſture; and excellent fruits. 
The chief town is Mantukg ſitunte in 10 degrees 
47 minutes eaſt longitude, and in 4 degrees 10 mi- 
nutes north latitude, in the middle of a lake formed 
by: che river / Minciog eighty miles ſouth- weſt of Ve- 
nice, and ſeventy weſt of Milan. It has à communi- 
cation with the Continent by three cauſe ways deſonded 
by forts, and is about five miles in cireumference. 
The ſtreets and ſquares are ſpacious und elegantly 
| buile: The number of inhabitants is computed at 
| upwards! of four hundred thouſand!” Here is an en- 
cellent manufacture of ſilk, hence called Mantuan'filk. 
The town is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who. is 'imme= 
diately/ſubje& to the pope, and has nio”6ther ſuperior. 
At this place was born the poet Tüſſo; and the 
village of Andes, about two r it, is celebrated 
for the. nativity. of Virgil. Neige ga nz! 
© Mantua muſarum Sally wY ad dera e eantu "uy 
Freds Andino, & Smyrnzis e pleQris. 8 7 
4 e Sm. Ira. 


080 e n of heh kingdom 
of Lombardy, but was conquered- by Charlemagne 
about the year 800, from which time it continued a 
province of the German empire until the wars between 
the pope and the emperor, when the inhabitants erected 
a. republic. This form of government however was 
overturned by ſome, of the principal citizens, who aſ- 
ſumed. the ſovereignty of the ſtate, and reigned ſuc- 
2 under the denomination of tyrants. In 1328, 

the laſt of thoſe uſurpers was depoſed by Lewis de 
Gonzaga, who obtained the ſovereignty as the emperor's 
vicar; his ſucceſſors enjoying the title of lords of 
Mantua till 1435, when the emperor conferred on the 
family the title of marquis, and afterwards that of 
duke. In 170g, however; the duke adhering to the 
French intereſt againſt the houſe of Auſtria, the latter 
ſeined upon the duchy as a forfeited fee, and has ever 
ſince kept poſſeſſion of it. The revenues of the duchy 


are computed; ad . to three hundred 0 


pounds a year. Dr 977 to 309515! mot 
The republic of: Vanies i is bounded, on the * by 
the country of the Griſonz, Trent, and Tirol; on 

the eaſt by Carniola and the Gulf of Venice; on the 
ſouth by Romania and the duchy of Mantua; and on 
the weſt by the duehy of Milan; being a hundred and 
eighty miles long, and a; hundred broad. The country 
is level and the foil fruitful, producing corn, wine, 
filk, rich paſture, and plenty of cattle of all kinds, 
The capital of the Venetian dominions is Venice, 
ſituate in 12 degrees 2 minutes of eaſt longitude, and 
in 45 degrees 25 minutes north latitude; two hundred 
and twenty miles north of Rome, and a hundred and 
forty. eaſt of Milan, This city is ſaid to derive itz 


origin from the fiſhermen, of Padua, who here built 


their huts on the lagunes, or: marſhy grounds, -whither 


ſeveral 


| 


Irary:} 


ſeveral conſiderable families of Padua atid Aquileia 
likewiſe retired, in the, fifth- century, to ſave them- | 
ſelves from falling into the hands of the Goths, who | 
men invaded Italy, At that time the foundation of 
Venice was laid on ſeventy-two ſmall iſlands, but it 
now ſtands on a much greater number. Such is.the 


natural advantage of its ſituation, and fo difficult the | 


acceſs Either by land or ſea, that no power has ever 
attempted to beſiege this city, though it has now 


ſtood upwards of twelve hundred years, The proſpect about ſeven miles in compaſs ; but the ground. 


of Venice, on approaching it either from the continent 
or the ſea, is extremely beautiful, nor is the idea of 
its uncommon grandeur diminiſhed on arriving in the 
City. The piazza of St. Mark is hardly to be equalled | 
for the magnificence of its buildings; and on the grand 
canal the houſes are for the moſt part elegant ſtructures 
with marble fronts, and adorned with pillars of the 
various ordets. of architecture. The canals are ſo 
numerous that they are diſperſed i in every, quarter of 
the town; and over them are four hundred and fifty 
- bridges, the principal of which, called the Rialto, 
lies over the great canal, and is compoſed of one arch 
ninety foot wide, making one third part of a circle, 
Along the ſides of ſome of the canals, there are keys. 
on which the people walk, but others are deſtitute of 


| 
this convenience, and in ſome parts extend from one 


ſide of the ſtreet to the oppoſite. 5 

The rooms are uſually hung with gilt leather or 
tapeſtry, and the bedſteads are of iron, for the purpoſe | 
of ſecuring them againſt vermin, to which the warmth 


1 


and moiſture of the climate might expoſe them. The | 


low and maritime fituation of Venice, however, is 
attended with ſeveral diſadvantages, The canals in 

the heat of ſummer afford a very offenſive ſmell ; all 
the water is bad, except what is brought from the | 
continent; and they have no good cellars: for their 
wine. The circumference of the city is about fix 
miles, and the inhabitants 1 to amount to 
two hundred thouſanc. A 

The ſovereign power of Venice is lodged in the 
geſcendants of the ancient families, of whom there 
are at preſent about fifteen hundred, ſtyled noble 
Venetians, and who conſtitute the grand council or 
aſſembly of the ſtate; having a right to enter on 
their ſenatorian office at the age of twenty. five. The 

ddge or duke of Venice, though veſted with all the 
external marks of executive power, has in reality but 
very little ſhare in the adminiſtration of government; 
but he enjoys his dignity for life, As the Venetians 
claim the ſole navigation of the Adriatic Sea, this 
magiſtrate, attended by the ſenators, and a great num- | 
| ber of gondolas or veſſels richly adorned, fails into 
the' gulf annually on Aſcenſion. Day, and throwing 
a ring into the Adriatic, ee e as proxy of the 
ſtate. 

"Beſides the great council, or legiſlative body of the 
republic, there are ſeveral others to which is com- 
mitted the charge of public affairs. One of thoſe 
in particular has the power of impriſoning and putting 
to death the-greateſt nobleman, even the doge himſelf,” 

upon the bate ſuſpicion of any treaſonable andi and 


| thoſe of the Venetian republic, 
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[ that without bringing him to an. open trial, or = 


lowing him the proving of e his own. * 
fence. 3 
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The: territories of — are ſubdivided. into 


number of diſtricts, diſtinguiſhed by their chief iqyas,, 
which are, Padua, Verona, Aquileia, &. _ 


Sis 


Padua is fituated twenty-two, miles weſt. of Vente g 


in' a fine. plain, watered by the rivers Brentac. and 
Bachiglione, | The form of. the city is circular, and. 


within the walls i is at preſent not half built, and many 
of. the houſes are in a ruinous condition. ; This City. 
was anciently. one of the moſt flouriſhing in Italy. 
In the time of the Romans, the inhabitants amounted 


to a hundred thouſand, | but at preſent hardly to a 


{third part of that number 3 and its celebrated univerſity. 
is now reduced to one college. Here is Qill however, 
a manufacture of woollen cloth; but the people are 
generall y miſerable through the oppreſſion of the Ve- 
netian republic, According to tradition, this city 
was founded by Antenor, and a colony of Trojans; 
and here is ſhewn an image of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
which, upon the ſame oral authority, flow thither from 
Conſtantinople, when the city. was taken by. the 
Turks, g 
Verona, capital of the Veroneſe ſubdiviſion, . 
ſituated on the river Adige, twenty- four miles north 
of Mantua. It is ſix miles in circumference, well 
fortified, and containing , ſeveral noble buildings, 
Among other antiquities is a Roman amphitheatre, 
with the ſeats yet entire, and capable of accommodating. 
twenty-five thouſand ſpectators. The longeſt diameter 
of the area is two hundred and thirty-three foot, and 
the ſhorteſt a hundred and thirty-ſix. Here is alſo 
the remains of a triumphal arch, and a magnificent 
temple dedicated to Jupiter. At this place were born 
the two Pliny's, the elder and younger, and Vitruvius 
the architect. Verona is yet diſtinguiſhed by an uni- 


| verſity, and i is the ſee of a biſhop, 


Aquileia, capital of Friuli, is ſituated twenty-two 


miles weſt of Trieſte, and fifty-ſeven north-eaſt of 


| Venice, This was anciently a city of great eminence, 
but now much decayed, It is at preſent ſubje& to 


the houſe of Auſtria, though its patriarch be one of 


The inhabitants of the Venetian territories are : al- 
lowed no ſhare in the government of the fate, nor is 


any reſpect paid in the capital to the ancient nobility | . 


on the continent. er 
The annual revenues of the republic. are „ tin tec 
at one million two hundred thouſand pounds. Tbe 
number of their land forces is about twenty-four | 
thouſand, Their marine, it is computed, may ſomes 
times conſiſt of thirty men. of war, a hundred galleys,. 
and ten galeaſſes; but they ſeldom engage the Turks 
at ſea without foreign aſfiſtance. Their fleet i is always. 
*commanded_ by a noble Venetian; but for the land- 
ſervice they make choice of ſome foreign general, who 
is accompanied by ſeveral ſenators, without whole , 
concurrence he cannot act. For the moſt part, they 
alſo employ forcign troops in their wars, that the 
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ſubj ets of the ſtate may not be interrupted in Dy 


the ſupport' of the republic. 
Their exports conſiſt _kiefly of wine, oil, mut, 


of various kinds, drocades, 1 and Mer ſtuffs, 

Though the Venetians] me the other ſtates of Italy, 

Pn catholic religion, the authori of the pe 
8 ty po 

is here extremely inconſiderable. Their church has 

two patriarchs, the one of Aquileia aild the other of 


Venite, "Who ate entirely ſubject to the temporal power, 


and Wirbel as little more than cyphers ; conſiderin 
likewiſe" as ſuch the Roman pontiff i in his ccctelaſical 
capatity. A Lind of inquifition indeed is here tole- 
rated, but the court can put none of their decrees i in 
execution without the leave of the ſtate. In proportion 
to” the imall authority of the eccleſiaſtics, reli igious 
prejudices are rarely found —_ the Venetians, nor 
is ehen public decency required i in thoſe of the clerical 
beben. Monks and priefts may not only enjoy the 
diftthon of maſquerading during the carnival, but | 
may keep concubines, Ling upon the ſtage, and take 
what liberties they pleaſe, provided that they do hot 
interfere in the affairs of government. 
neſs of the nuns is equal to that of the clergy, and 
they : openly violate the coercive regulations of the. 
pjtriarch towards reſtraining their immoralities, 

The Venetians, confidered as a trading people, are 
perhaps more addicted to pleaſure than the inhabitants 
of any other nation, and ſeem not even to poſſeſs the 
virtues of frugality and temperance, which are uſually 
found to prevail the moſt in republican governments. 

e cuftom for the ladies to have their cavaliere ſer- 

venti, or ciciſbeo, i is here pnjverſal. A perſon under 
this denomination enjoys ſo intimate 2 familiarity with 
the” "lady. to whom he is attached, that he may be 
regarded i in every reſpect as her huſband,” more properly 
than the nominal partner, whoſe wife the. is reputed, 2 
in conſequence of a marriage by which ber parents 
had ſaerificed her a fedtion to ' conſiderations of in- 
tereſt. 1242 — [ta Of 73% | 

"Here are re are many | lar houſes, named cafinos, con- 
n * or two rooms on A floar, neatly fitted 
up; intended for the reception of coteries, where | the 
company play: at cards, and generally ſup together, 

"The Venetjans were formerly much "richer and more 
powerful than at preſent, poſſelling the whole trade of 


2 Levant, and not only "maſters of 3 A | great part of 
Italy north of the Fo, but alſo of the Morea, and | 1 


the  Aumergus iſlands, in the Archi ipelago. Upon the 
Portugueſe "diſcovezing, the way to India by, the Cape 
2 Good Hope, however, the Ve loſt a val uable 
inc ranch of | their commerce, with the ruin of which 
— "wealth and” power began to decline. They haye 
ſince been obli 10 ) abandon their terri torial acquiſi- 
tions in 5 Greece, | as well as ; almoſt all the iſlands f in 
the Adjacent | ſeas; and their continental polleffions are 
* feſtricted to "their territories in 2 with Iſtria, 


Morſachia, and ſome towns on the the NR. 
north of the S of Venice. P: 1 1 Dales + 
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The diſſolute- | 
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eden to manufactures Lon commerce, whi ich are | 
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;.| of Modena=—Lucea=—Tuſeany—dominions of the pepe — 
Venetian fteel, copper, glaſs, &c. with wrought filks | | 


tha Napler—ltalangcharafter —biftory, 
T*. duchy of Modena is bounded on the north, 

by Mantua; on. the eaſt by, Romania; on the 
fouth by Tuſcany an nd Lucca; on the weſt by Parma 
and the territories & Genoa, It is, about fifty miles 
long, and forty "broad, a pleaſant. fertile country, 
abounding in corn, wine, filk, rich paſtures, and, 
excellent fruits. The capital is Modena, ſituate, i in; 
11 degrees 20 minutes of eaſt opgitude, and in 44, 
degrees 34 minutes north latitude, forty miles ſouth, 
of Mantua. The houſes in the city are not well, 
built, but it contains ſome handſome ſtructures, among 
which are, the cathedral, ſeveral churches, and ſome, 
of the monaſteries, This is the ancient Mutina, where 
Brutus being beſieged by Anthon „ Was n Ah 
conſuls Hirtius and Panſs, .. 


"SL EEE 


in a "magnificent palace in the capital, and enjoys, A, 
revenue of about a hundred. thouſand pounds, a year. 
On the fall of the Roman empire this country. became 
lubject to the Goths, the Lombards, and the German 


emperors ſucceſlively, It was afterwards annexed to; 


; the marquiſate of F errara, and poſſeſſed alternately by 


the pope and the family of D'Eſte, till the duke and 
the pope agreed to diyide it between them; ſince Which 
time the former has beld the duchies . of Modena, 
| Rbegio, a and Mirandola; 35 and the latter the nen | 
of Ferrara, 11 th. Lied 

The territories of the _ of 3 are 1 y 
on the north by. Modena; on the eaſt and ſouth by, 
Tuſcany, - and. on, the welt. by the Tuſcan, Sea and, 
the territories of Genoa extending twenty-five miles 
in length. and. i in breadth about twenty. Lucca, the. 
capital, is ſituate in 11 degrees 36 minutes of eaſt 
ongitude, and in 43 degrees 50, minutes north lati- 
ude, near the hp} Serchio, twelye, miles eaſt of 
the : Toſfad, N. as) The town j is, elegantly, built, about, 
three, miles in, ci reumference,, e byak wall; 
and other modern fortifications. 

| The legiſlative. Authority of this. — Fog 1 
in a ſenate of two hundred and, the principal in- 
babitants; and the executive power adminiſtered. by 
the, gonfalonier, or ſtandard- -bearer, the, chief officer 
of the Mate, aſſiſted by a council of nine members, 
who are changed every. two months. All elections of, 
officers are made by balloting, in the ſenate. By the 
diligence of the natiyes this town has, obtained the 
name of Lucca the Induſtrious, The principal manu- 
factures are thoſe of ilk, and gold and.filver ſtuffs, The. 
inhabitants oblige all travellers to leave their arms at 
the gate, and will not ſuffer any perſon to wear a 
(word. i in the city. This place i is the ſee. of a a biſhop, ? 
immediately. ſubject to the pope, and he. officiates. in 
the robes of an archbiſhop. The olive oil produced 


in the territory of Lucca is in great eſteem. Of corn 
they. baye only a ſmall quantity, hut 1 — 


# 


wine. The ordinary revenues of the ſtate are eſti - a period whence may be dated the decline of its ancient 1 
mated at thirty thouſand pounds a year, which enables proſperit . 
them to taiſe on any emergency a body of ten thouſand The capital of the :other diſtri is Piſa, ſituated's on 
men. This republic uſually: ſhared the fortunes: of the river Arno, forty-two miles weſt of F lorence, 
the reſt of Italy, till they purchaſed their independency and four miles caſt of the ſea. In the ſame ſubdiviſion 
of the emperor Rodolph, for ten thouſand crowns, of the country ſtands the port- town of Leghorn. This 
in 1279; ſince which time they have remained a free eity has a ſecure harbour, but ſo liable to be choaked 
ſtate, but greatly declined in reſpect of traffic, and up with ſands, that the great duke's ſlaves are cont -- 
naval power in the Mediterranean, 5. which _ nually employed. in clearing it. With the ſand thus 
once were conſpicuous. * collected, they fill up the marſhes about the place, 
The duchy of Tuſcany is 8 0 chig territories by which means the town is rendered more healthy 
of. Lucca and Modena on the north- weſt; by thoſe | than it formerly had been; Leghorn being a free port, 
of the pope on the north- eaſt and ſouth; and by the the merchants of all nations reſort hither, and the 
Tuſcan Sea on the ſouthweſt; being a hundred and fifty + place i is rich and populous. The inland duties how- 
miles long, and about a hundred broad. This coun- | ever are very high, nothing going in or out oft the 
try being almoſt encompaſſed on the land ſide by the city but what is greatly taxed to the inhabitants. 
Apennine mountains, the air in thoſe parts is generally Britain imports eee a e en en i; 
cold, and the ſoil barren z but in others the climate wine, and. 1 
is. agreeably temperate, and there are ſeveral fine valley, Tuſeany was anciently . — by the daes of: 
of great extent, as: well as uncommon” fertility; One Ombris, Tyrrhenia, and Etruria, and was divided 
in particular, which runs acroſs this country, from into twelve ſtates or prineipalities, till about four 
Arezzo to the Tuſcan Sea, abounds in corn, wine, hundred and fifty-five years before Chriſt, When it 
oil, oranges, fſigs, citrons, and other excellent fruits. fell under the dominion of the Romans. From many — 
No country affords greater plenty of mulberry- trees, | remaining antiquities, it appears that the inhabitants Fe 
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on which: account the . are gs to —_ _ of Etruria cultivated the arts at a very remote period, 
richeſt ſilks - 5 though even the characters of their language are now 
Tuſcany is ſubdivided: inte e viz. * entirely unknown, ' After experiencing the dominion 
Florentine, Sianeſe, and Piſan. The capital of the of the Goths, and the kings of Lombardy, it was 
firſt, and of all Tuſcany, is Florence, ſituate in rt | annexed by Charlemagne to the weſtern empire. The 
degrees 24 minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 43 degrees | viceroy or governor was ſometimes ſtyled marquis, and 
46 minutes north latitude, on the riuer Arno, a hun- at others duke of Tuſcany.” This officer rendering 
dred and. twenty ſive miles north of Rome, und forty- himſeff independent of the emperor, at the inſtigation 
five eaſt of Legharn;' This town, which: on account of the pope, who made offer of his protection, che 
of its beauty is diſtinguiſtied; by the name of Florence influenoe of the latter became at length ſo conſiderable; 
the Fair, is defended by a wall and other modern that he took upon him to transfer eee 
works, with three citadels, the extent of the whole Tuſcany tb the ſovereigns of Naples, the dukes of 
in-circumference being about fix miles, The private Anjou, and other 'princes who poſſeſſed the greateſt 
buildings are lofty,” the ſquares ſpaclous, the noble= | ſhire of his favour. During the wars between the 
men's palaces equa to any in Italys and the churches: | pope and emperor, in which the partizans of the 
little inferior to thoſe of Rome. Almoſt all the ſtreets former were diſtinguiſhed - by the name of Guelphs,- 
are adorned with ſtatues and fountains; but the valuable ad the latter by that of Gibellines, Florence, Piſa, 
antique ſtatues, curioſities, and paintings, in the great Sienna, and ſeveral other conſiderable cities in Italy, 
duke's palace, art unrivalled by any in the world. with their territories, withdrew + themſelves from the 
This elegant eity is ſuppoſed to contain ſeventy thou - ſubjection to either power, and erected ſuch govern- 
ſand inhabitants. It has nineteen gates, ſeventeen ments as ſuited their own inclination. They ſeldom 
large ſquares; twentyctwe hoſpitals, eighty-nine eon- however continued long under any one form, but 
vents, and a hundred and fifty-two churches. Here | altered their conſtitutions 4s the nobility or people 
is al ſu an univerſity, andthe ſee of am archbiſhop. + | prevailed, till John de Medieis was inveſted by the 
The chief town of the Slaneſe ſubdivifiort is Sienna, Florentines with the executive power of the tate. 
ſituated thirty-ſix miles ſouth of Florence, on an | But neither be nor his deſcendants were abſolute for 
eminence," in a pleaſant and fruitful valley. This many years after, the advances which they made 
town is"likgwiſe elegantiy built; about four miles -in-| towards deſpotiſm being flow and cautious. In 1570, 
cireumferenee; endompaſſed with à ruinous antique pope Pius V. conferred the title of grund- duke on 
wall, and defended by a citadel. The cathedral is | Coſmo de Medicis, and erowned him at Rome with- 
eſteemed one of the fineſt pieces of · Gothic architecture his own hands. From this time the holy ſee has 
in tai. An arehbiſhoprick and univerſity are alſo | conſidered" the dukes of Tuſcany as its vaſſals,' while 
diſtiactibns of this place. Sienna was formerly a'/powers || the emperor on the other hand has claimed it as a fief - 
ful-republic; and often contended with the Florentines of the empire, and aſſerted the right of diſpoſiug of it- 
for ſuperiority in war, The magiſtracy conſiſts of a on the failure of ifſue of the Medicean family; as was 
governor and ſciiate;* which has however been ſubje& | done ſome years ago in favour of Don Carlos, ſon of 
ate. any ber art ſince the year 1555; | the "_ of . — an the * proteſted. | 


Tu. 


0 „ re * 


ſoyeteign of Tuſcany. 10 


dominion. of other ſovereigns, as the city of Lucca 


prince, excluſive of the ordinary militia, conſiſt only 


north-weſt by the duchy of Tuſcany, which, they 


2 


is ſubdivided into the following diſtricts, viz, Romania, 
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This prince bowever relinquiſhing his right to his 


new dominions, in conſideration of the Sicilies being 


conferred upon him, the late emperor obtained this 
duchy, in lieu of Lorrain which he. ceded to France; 
and his ſecond ſon, archduke os is at 3 


Some places in Tuſcany haven. are AP be 


with its territories; the State del Preſidii, or the garri · 
ſons on the ſea coaſt, which is occupied: by the Spaniards; 
the principality of Piombino, the domain of the houſe 
of Cibo, and the marquiſate de Fos de Nuovo J“ 
The great duke of Tuſcany is an abſolute prince, 
and his revenues are computed to amount to five. hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. They ariſe from the tenths of 
the yearly value of every houſe; the tenth. of all eſtates. 
that are ſold ; the ground - rents of the houſes in Leg - 
horn, and other cities; with eight per cent. out of 
the portions of all women when they marry; ſive ſhil- 
lings a head on cattle. when they are ſold, and almoſt 
a general exciſe on proviſions. The forces of this 


af his guards, and ſome armed galleys at ſea. In 
caſe of a war, he uſually hires foreign troops, who 
are for the moſt part from Switzerland, -  _, | * 

The dominions of the pope are bounded on the 
north by the Venetian territories; on the north - eaſt by 
the Gulf of Venice; on the ſouthyeaſt by Naples; 
on the ſouth-weſt by the Tuſcan Sea; and on the 


almoſt encompaſs on the land ſide. They extend in 
length two hundred and forty miles, and in breadth 
from twenty to two hundred and twenty. The ſoil of 


the pope s territories is generally fertile, producing 
corn, wine, oil, ſilk, and excellent fruits, but might 
yield them in much greater quantity, were it as well 
cultivated as in the time of the Romans. The country 


the Bologneſe, the Ferrareſe, Urbino, Ancona, Spo- 
letto, Campania, St. Peter's Patrimony. 4 

Romania, including the Bologneſe ==" 18 
is bounded on the north by the territories of Venice; 
on the eaſt. by the Gulf of Venice; on the ſouth by. 
the duchy of Tuſcany, and the province of Urbino; 
and on the weſt by Modena and Mantua, extending 
about eighty miles in length, and almoſt as much in 
breadth. The country is in general ien and _ 
ſant, but the Ferrateſe is unhealthful. 

The chief town, of Romania, is pee; Gengte.; in 
12 degrees 15 minutes of  eaft longitude, and in 44 
degrees 22 minutes north latitude, three miles weſt of | 
the Gulf of Venice. It anciently ſtood, on ſeveral. 
illanda, like the city of Venice, and was then eſteemed 
one of the beſt harbours the Romans had; but the ſea 
is, now retired about three miles from it, and what 
formerly lay under water, is at preſent a fruitful field, 
In the lower age this city was the ſeat of the Oſtro- 
goths for ſeventy - two years; but being recovered. by 
Narſes, J uſtinian's. general, it became the reſidence, of 
the exarchs, or N ſent by the emperor from 
Conſtantinople, for a hundred and ſeventy-five years, 
*. it was taken by the Longobards. On being 
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| ſeized by Pepin, the king of France, it was given by 
the conqueror, with the adjacent teiritory, to the 
pope, in whoſe poſſeſſion it has ſince remained. The 
city is ſtill the ſee of an archbiſhop, but is at preſent: 
not vety conſiderabler The ſoil of the country round 
it, however, is ſo. well-ſuited to vines, that they grow 
here to an ineredible fize.' Another town of this pro- 
vince is Rimini, ſituated on the Gulf of Venice; twenty 
miles fouth-eaſt of the preceding. This is the ſee off 
a biſhop, and here is a celebrated e, dolle in the 
time of Auguſtus. daub Sd T 
Ferrara is ſituated on the river Fode Valens, . N 
five miles north-eaſt of Bologna; A the 1 8 
univerſity and the ſee of an arghbiſhop.-. E 1185 
Bologna ſtands fifty miles north of r a ""Y 
miles north - weſt of the Appenine mountains, and in 
one of the moſt fruitful plains of Italy. It is waſhed 
by ſeveral little nivulets, and a navigable canal. The 
city is about ſive miles in circumference, remarkable 
for its magnificent churches and monaſteries, with the 
riches and fine paintings which they contain. The 
number of inhabitants is computed at eighty thouſand. 
It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, e TG 
conſiderable univerſities in Europe. 11815 
| The province of Urbino is bounded | on hs north by 0 
Romania and the Gulf of Venice; on the eaſt by the 
marquiſate of Ancona; on the ſouth by Umbria and 
Perugia; and on the welt by Tuſcany; being fifty- 
five. miles long, and from twenty to fifty broad. The 
chief town. is Urbino, ſituate in 13 degrees of eaſt 
longitude, and in 4a degrees 26 minutes north latitude, 
ſixty miles north-weſt of Ancona. It is a-ſmall city, 
but well built and populous, and tha gp IP n 
of the celebrated painter Raphael. | 
On a mountain twenty miles — of Urbino, Randy | 
the city of St. Marino, -eapital of the territory of the 
ſame. name. This had formerly been a little common- 
wealth, independent of the pope, till a faction of the 
citizens reſigned. the ſovereignty into his hands; but 


| it appears that his holineſs Ma fe A the an- 


cient liberties of the fate. , 95.3 f3w ar 

The marquiĩſate of Ancona — A the Gulf | 
of Venice, eaſt of Spoleto. The capital of the pro- 
vince is Ancona, a port- town, ſituated in 15 degrees 
5 minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 43 degrees 36 
minutes north -latitude, a hundred: and ſixteen miles 
north-eaſt of Rome. This was a. Greek city, built 
| by the  Syracuſians, who fled from the tyranny of 
| Dionyfius,: and had once Wee $6610 
the emperor. Trajan. it 

In the ſamgjterritory ſtands the celebrated. eity — 3 
Loretto, three miles weſt; of the Gulf of Venice, and 
fifteen miles, ſouth of Ancona. It is a ſmall fortified. 


and another without. According to the catholic tra- 
dition, here is the chamber of the bleſſed Virgin, in 
which ſhe was born, was ſaluted by the angel, and 


| where the brought-up ber ſon, Jeſus till he was twelve 


years of age. This ſacred habitation is ſaid to have 


people of that country not expreſſing a due veneration 


4 


* 


ton, conſiſting only of one ſtreet; within the gate, 


been tranſported by angels into Dalmatia, on the eaſt 
ſide of the Gulf of Venice, in the year 3291; but the 
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for the favour, it was about three years after carried 
. over into Italy by the ſame means, where having ſuf-'| 
fered various removals, it was at length fixed at Loretto, 


its preſent ſtation, under the cupola of the magnificent 
cathedral, which was built for the purpoſe. The 


chamber is thirty-one foot nine inches Tong, thirteen | 


foot three inches broad, and eighteen foot nine inches 
high; is ſurrounded by a caſe of the whiteſt Carrara 
marble, half a foot diſtant from it on every ſide. In 
the interior chamber is an image of the bleſſed Virgin, 
with a little Jeſus in her arms, and a triple crown on 
her head; her perſon almoſt covered with diamonds 
and pearls, Round the figure is a kind of rainbow, 
of ptecious ſtones of various colours; all the ornaments, 


altars, and utenſils of the place being inexpreſſibly 


rich, The gallery in which the treaſures are lodged 
is full of gold and jewels; the votive donations, of 
emperors, kings, popes, and princes, for many hundred 
years paſt. This holy houſe was formerly viſited: every 
year by near two hundred thouſand' pilgrims but the 


number of annual viſitants is now greatly diminiſhed. 


The time of the greateſt concourſe is from the begins 


ning of May, till the middle of July, and afterwards | 


in September; the eighth of that month being kept as 
the birth- day of the Virgin Mary. On thoſe occaſions, 
every pilgrim contributes ſomething to increaſe the 
treaſure. Loretto was conſtituted'a city and biſhop- 
rick by pope Sextus V. and by all true catholies it is 
| eſteemed the moſt ſacred place under heaven. 


The province of Spoletto, or Umbria, is ſituated 
weſtward of Ancona, and has for its capital a town 
This place is the ſee of a biſhop, 


of its own name. 
and was formerly very conſiderable; but Eee greatly 
by an earthquake in 1703. 

The Campania of Rome extends HE” of ſixty 


miles along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, in a di- 


rection ſouth-eaſt from the city, as far as the frontiers 
of Naples. This country has for many years been 
unhealthful, eſpecially in the latter end bf the ſummer, 
on account of the many lakes and ' ſtagnant waters, 
which in the time of the' ancient Romans had been 
drained off. The metropolis of it, and the whole 
papal dominions, is Rome, once the miſtreſs of the 
world, This celebrated city ſtands in 13 degrees of 
eaſt longitude, and in 41 degrees 54 minutes north 
latitude, on the river Tyber, about ſixteen miles north- 
eaſt of the Tuſcan Sea. The walls, as in the time 
of the Romans, are about twelve miles in circum- 
ference, but not a third part of the ground within 


them is at preſent occupied with huildings, the reſt being 


almoſt entirely taken up with vineyards and gardens. 
Modern Rome ſtands fourteen or fifteen foot higher 


than the old city, on the ruins of which it is built; 
and a great part of the hills being waſhed down into 
The Tar- | 
the ancient Tibur, ſituated on the river Anio, now + 
called the Teverone. From the high ſituation, and 
its being the reſort of all the great, it had anciently | 
the epithet of Superbum. 


the valleys, it is alſo become more level. 


peian rock, whence malefactors were anciently thrown, 


and which was then ſo terrible a precipice, is at pre- 

ſent not more than twenty foot high. In general the 

ſtreets are ſpacious, and the houſes magnificently built. 

There are three hundred fine churches, beſides a vaſt 

number of palaces and convents. 

St. Peter, which is ſaid to be the largeſt in Chriſten- 
No. 25. | 


The church of 


| 
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| dom, is incruſted, within and without, with marble.” 


cient edifices of Rome, an 'incruſtation of the aqua 


But the greateſt curioſities in Rome are the ancient 
theatres and amphitheatres, pagan temples, obeliſro, 


triumphal arches, ſtatues, &c. —_— t6-deſcriptions-of 
which might fill many volumes. Ne 2513 e Tour 


One of the' moſt perfect remains 10 Roman magnifi«- 


cence is the amphitheatre built by Veſpaſian;//'Tt is 
five Hundred and fifty foot long, four hundred and 
ſeventy broad, and one hundred and ſixty high; ſuffſ 


cient to contain eighty thoufand perſons ſeated, and 
twenty thouſand ſtanding. The ſtone with which it 
is built is the ſame that was uſed in many of the an- 


albunea, between Rome and Tivoli; and the orders 
of architecture that adorn the building; ard the Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite. The tntfance to 
the amphitheatre is by eighty'arcades/* ſevent yr of 
which were for the people, two for the gladiatofs and 
the wild beaſts, and two for the emperor and his ſuite, 


who came all the way under cover from the royal 


apartments. "The: vivatin. of Domitian are a ** 
ſeen. -: 
The priſon. which was built by Tela Holtiliusy 


and afterwards enlarged by Ancus Martius, yet remains, 


under the name of II Carcera Mamentino. The moſt 


ancient part of it is a dungeon, to which the deſcent 


is by a few ſteps, The walls are exceedingly ſolid, 
and are made to ſlope inwards pyramidically, whilſt 


the roof is left nearly flat, in order to counterbalance 


the lateral preſſure. In this priſon they ſhew the mark 


of St. Peter's head againſt the wall, and the miraculous 


fountain which ſprung up for the baptiſm of the pri - 
ſoners. This is alſo the place of which Juvenal ſpeaks 


in his third Porn and Sale in Fu eee * 


Cataline. N 

There are . bridges over the river, ewenty-elght 
gates, and three hundred antique towers ſtil] remain- 
ing, The caſtle of St. Angelo, whither the pope. 
retires 'on any apprehenſion of danger, is a modern 
fortification, but of no great ſtrength, and ſerves 


rather to keep the eity in awe, ys to adage it W 


a foreign err 3 
The pope's palace, als the Vatican;/ is at 


magnificent, ſituated on an eminence, one of the ſeven; 
hills on which the ancient city was built, 


It is ſaid: 
to conſiſt of five hundred and ſixty rooms. The parts 
moſt admired are the grand ftair-caſe, and the pope's 
apartment; but chiefly the Vatican library, the richeſt: 
in the world, both-in printed books and manuſcripts, - 

The city is well ſupplied not only with water, by their 
noble aqueducts and fountains, but with all ſorts of 
proviſions, and thoſe of the beſt kinds, The inhabi- 


tants are extremely obliging to ſtrangers, and are com- 
| e to amount to a hundred and fifty thouſand. 


me ＋ 


which it ſtands, is covered with olive- trees for five or 
fix miles, and adorned with beautiful houſes of the 
nobility, whence there is a nn. * of the 


Twenty miles eaſt of Rome ſtands the city of Tivoli} 


The hill, on the ſide of 


LE. | Came 


- 
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_ Canapanins: 46 fer 80 Rows, The palace of the family | lodgings, furniſhed to foreigners, who ſpend imat 

of Ei. Jakes of Modens, is wych admired for its | ſums in viſiting his dominions, form at preſent this moſt 
_ archizaure, ſculpture, and paintings, as well as its | conſiderable part of his accidental revenues. 
dens and watarmworks, Tivoli was the retreat of | The pope, like other temporal princes, | 
many of the moſt eminent of the ancient Romang, in | guards, or ſbirri, to whom is entruſted not 
tha het ſeaſon. Here Horace bad his favourite villa, | care of his perſon, but the peace af the cit 
and +dithar Avguſtue alſo frequently reſorted, on ace | proper magiſtrates, both eccleſiaſtical and 


couat of A nw the ad of | uſually maintains an army of twenty thoufand men, 
che air. -- dil t ſtationed in different parts of his terricorighs and has 


7 
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„At the Preys the Tyber, on the ſouth fide, | alſo a fleet of galleys. 
teien miles ſeuth of Rome, ſtands Oſtis, formerly | With reſpect to the pope's eecleliaftieal dominion, 
tha nars-town- ta the city, but the harbour is pow it is extended over all the countries where the catholic 
chopkes-vps. and the place lies in ruins. religion prevails, the people of every nation eſteeming 

Dis town of Albave, famous for its excellent wine, | allegiance to their reſpecive ſovereigns no longer a 
and beautiful. proſpeRts, is fityated fifteen miles ſputh- | duty, when it comes in competition with that which 
caſt af Rome, ſuppoſed to de ar the place where | they owe to the papal chair, Of late years, indeed, 
foxmerly. ſtaood AL. 13 many temporal princes, as well as their lay ſubjects, 
Tbe diviſion of the pape s Jominions, viſtinguiſhed have diſputed the pope's ſupremacy z but the monks 
by the name of St. Peter's Patrimony, is bounded on the | and regular clergy of the Romiſh church remain uni- 

north and eaſt by Tuſcany and Umbria; on the north- | verſally attached to the holy ſee. The number of 
enſt hy Sabina; on the ſouth-eaſt by the Campania of | thoſe partizans, it is computed, may amount to two 

Rome; and on the weſt by the Tuſcan Sea, The | million; 'a formidable body, by their intrigues, when 
chief tan af this province is Viterbo, ſituate twenty- | we conſider that they are in every great family in the 
fre miles north of Rome. Here likewiſe ſtands Civita | catholic countries, and haye an almoſt unbounded in- 
Vecchia, | thirty-five miles north-weſt of Rome, on a | fluence over the minds of the people. 
bay of the Tuſcan Sear This place, which is the | The ſucceſſor to the papal chair is elected by the 
Ration of the pope's galleys, is defended by a fortreſs, | cardinals, who are ſeventy in number, when complete, 
aud a few years fince, declared by his holineſs a free | and are appointed by the pope upon a vacancy, There 
part. The ather fminent towns are, Bractiano, J is always a majority of Italians jn the conclaye, who 
Caſtro Orvito, and Aquapendente, # | take care that no foreigner is advanced to the holy ſee, 

The pope polalle gave his damiviona/ the power of ſince the fourteenth century, when ſeven popes reſided 
an abſolute ſavereign, the conſiſtory of cardinals, who | ſucceſſively at Avignon, in France, to the prejudice 
art his council in tec leſiaſtical affairs, having no au- | of the Romiſh capital, The pope is held by the 
thority to intermeddle in the civil government of the | catholics in the higheſt veneration: they regard him 
ſtate. The Campania of Rome, on account of ifs | as infallible, and his authority ſuperior to all human 
vicinity, is uſually; ſubjsct ta his awn immediate ſuper- | controul, The greateſt princes have thought them= 
intendence; but the other provinces are governed by | ſelves honoured by the permiſſion to kiſs his toe, and 
officers whom he appoints, under the title of legates, he is addreſſed by the title of his holineſs. 

ar | vice-legates, He alſo nominates to the command The papal territories were held many years under 
| of the forces in all the provinces and cities; but in the | the ſovereign juriſdiction of the emperor, who was 

latter, the podeſtas, or judges, and other inferior | ſtyled the patron and defender of the church, until 
officers, are elected by their reſpective inhabitants, | the reign of the emperor Henry IV. when the popes, 

His prime-minifter is the cardinal patron, fer the moſt | weary of ſubjection to a race of princes, who ſometimes 

part bis nephew, who ſeldom fails to amaſs an engr» | refuſed to confirm their election, and at others diſ- 
maus eſtate, if his unele's pontificate proves of con - placed them, endeavoured to excite inſurrections both 
ſiderahle duration. ' in Germany and Italy againſt the imperial power. 

The pope ingteſſes all the corn in bis dominions, When the above named emperor aſſerted his right of 
ce farmers being obliged to ſel] the produce to his | inveſting biſhops in their ſees, pope Gregory VII. 

agenta at the price he ſets upon it, and the latter again | excommunicated him, and compelled him by the dint 
retail it ta the people at an advanced price, which is | of the papal anathema to relinquiſh that part of his 
ſuch however 23 is generally allowed to be moderate, | preragative, He even aſſumed à tempatal authority 

Some have computed the papal revenue ta amount to | over the proſgribed monarch, not only ſummoning 

a million fterling, or upwards ; but this myſt far ex- him to anſwer the complaints of his ſubjects, but de- 

ceed the ſum that ariſes from his territorial polleſfans, | claring that he had forfeited his right to the empire, 
la former times, the pope's contingent profits alone | The ſame ambitious motives continuing to influence : 
were muck ſuperier cen ta this valuation; but thoſe, | the papal councils, the ſuceeſſors of Gregory arrogated | 
caſualties are naw greatly diminiſhed by the ſupprefion | 2a juriſdiction over all the Chriſtian princes, which 
of the order of Jeſuits, from whom he drew vaſt ſup- | they were long enabled to maintain, by means of the 
plies; as well as in conſequence of the meaſures taken. | unlimited fpiritual authority aſcribed to the Roman 
by the feveral popiſh powers, for preventing the great | pontiff, in the times of ſuperſtition and ignorance. 
ecclefiaftical- iſſues of money to Rome. According | In conſequence of the Reformation, however, the 
to the beſt accounts, the taxes upon the proviſiens and es aneient hovndy of the papal ſovereignty were greatly 


re- 


| 

| 
| 
i 
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reſtrifted ; and by the gradual progreſs-of philoſophical | 


which are very ſpacious, are hewn ont of the rock to 


enquiry and knowlege, the mitre has been almoſt | ſuch a depth as to be bomb-proof, on which accoutit 


entirely diveſted. of thoſe rays which had been aecuſ- | 
tomed to dangle the Cheiſtian world in che apes of 
darkneſs, 

The kingdom of Naples, which 8 the ſouth - 
eaſt part of Italy, is ſituate between 14 and 19 degrees 
of eaſt longitude, and between 38 and 43 degrees of 
north latitude. It is bounded on the north-eaſt by the 
Gulf of Venice, on the ſouth-eaſt by the Mediter- | 
ranean Sea, on the ſouth-weſt by Sicily and the Tuſ- 
can Sea, and on the north» weſt by the territories of the 
pope; being about two hundred and ſeventy-five miles 
long, and a hundred broad. This country is divided 
into four provinces, via, Terra di Lavoro, Abruzzo, 
Apulis, and Calabria, which are alſo ſubdivided into | 
diſtricts, a 
The firſt of thoſe provinces is + Cambs} in the north- 
weft part of the kingdom, and is remarkable for the 
whole ſomeneſs and delightful temperature of the air, 
well as for the fertility of the foil, which abounds with 
all the fruits that grow in the climates of Italy, - 

The capital of the kingdom is Naples, fituate 
in 15 degrees 12 minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 
41 degrees 6 minutes of north latitude a hundred and | 
forty miles ſouth-caſt of Rome, This city is fifteen 
miles in cifcumference within the walls, but including 
the ſuburbs, it may be nearly double this extent. It 
ſtands on an eminence riſing gradually. from the ſea, 
on a fine bay about thirty miles in diameter; the iflands | 
which are before it forming a ſecure and commodious 
barbour, The buildings are moſtly magnificent, which 
occaſions it to occupy ſo large a ſpace of ground, and 
the number of Inkabitanes | is computed at three hundred 
thouſand. , | 

This city is nate with a genie e er 
488 fountains, but in many of them the water is 
yery indifferent, The harbour is very ſpacious, and 
has a grand light-houſe, with a mole near five hundred 
paces in length, which ſeparates the main harbour from 
the baſan. For the defence of the city, and at the 
ſame time to keep it in ſubjection, are five caſtles, 
which conſiſt of very ſtrong walls. The Caſtello 
Nuovo has à communication by a covert way with the 
king's palace; and one fide of it is contiguous to the 
ſea. At its entrance ftands a triumphal arch of 
very curious ſculpture, near which is à braſs gate, de- 
corated with fine baſſo relievos, repreſenting ſome of 
the atchievements of the kings of Arragon. The 
church of the caſtle is beautifully decorated with gild- 
ing and ſtucco-work, and a picta, in a room og 
to it, is greatly admired. * 

The Caſtello del Uovo, ſo called from its oval form, 
ſtands on a rock in the ſea, and is joined to the conti- 


4 
T4 
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length. It is ſupplied with freſh water dy means of a 


ſtane conduit, which is embellifhed with various figures 


of animals, and conveys the water under the Mes. 
to the caſtle, where: are two reſervoirs; To 
The caſtle of St. Elmo, or St. Eramo, is fituated 
on an eminence towards the weſt, and is in the form 
of a ſtar with ſax rays. The fubterrancous works, 


— 


| Nuovo, by means of a fubterraneous communication? 


| ſumption of the Virgin Mary, by Pietro Perugino, who 


nent by à bridge, two hundred and twenty paces in | 


a great quantity of military ſtores is kept here. This 
caſtle may be ſupplied with proviſions from Caſtello 


In the upper part of it are ſeven eiſterns for water, 
which is drawn up by buckets z and under the vaults 


ſail on. The other two caſtles are of little note. 


The cathedral in this city is dedicated to the Aſſump- 


tion of the Virgin Mary, and, though a Gothic ftruc- 
ture, is very noble, On the high altar is the Aſs 


was Raphael's maſter. Fronting the altar are two 
| pillars of red jaſper, twelve foot high, without the 
pedeſtals, which are of verde antico. The pavement 


| is inlaid with verde antico, jaſper, giallo antico; and 
4 porphyry. The remains of St. Januarius have been 


removed from the church dedicated to that ſaint, with- 
out the walls, to this ſubterraneous chapel. The late 
emperor offered at his ſhrine twelve filver eagles, ig 
the heads of which are twelve lamps kept continually 
burning; a hundred ſcudi a-year being Wen e 
for ſupplying them with oil. | 

Tue chapel called II Teſoro, in this cathedral, is of 
beautiful architecture. Behind the high altar, which 
eonſiſts entirely of red porphyry, is the ſhrine with 
filver doors, where they pretend to keep St. Januarius's 
head, With ſome of his blood, contained in two cryſtal 
phials,” "The chapel is of a round figure, and orna» 
mented the ftatues of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
finely executed by Finelli, with two pillars of black 


ſeven altars of the fineſt marble, and forty-two pillars 
of broceatello. Round the upper part of the wall ſtand 
twenty-one large bronze images of ſaints, each valued 


buſts of ſo many other ſaints, 

About five Italian miles from the city of Naples 
ſtand the celebrated Mount Veſuvius. This mountain, 

like Parnaſſus, has two ſummits; but at preſent only 

chat on the right hand as you come from Naples is & 


mile long, and extremely fertile. The height of the 
burning ſummit is computed to be eleven hundred 
fathoms above the level of the ſea. The declivity towards 
the ſea is every where planted with vines and fruit - trees; 


with black cinders and ſtones. The great crater of 
Veſuvius is of a circular form, and between three and 


| generally filled with ſmoke; and round the fides, which 


rocks, that have the appearance of brimſtone, 
Near Veſuvius lies the village of Portici, the royal palace 


collections of antiques that are any where to be found, 
At a ſmall diſtance hence anciently ſtood the city of 
Heraclia or Herculaneum ; the greater part of which 
was deftroyed by an earthquake in the reign of Nero, 
and the remainder overwhelmed foon after the acceſſion 
of * by an eruption of mount Veſuvius, Upon 


| — Cigging 


and mines is a reſervoir large enough for two galleys to 


marble moſt beautifully ſpotted, It likewiſe contains 


at four thouſand ſcudi; under which are ſixty filver 


volcano, The valley between theſe hills is about a 


but the ſouth and weft fides of the mountain are covered 


| four hundred yards in diameter. This vaſt hollow is 


are ſtained with various colours there project ſeveral 


tely built at which place contains one of the nobleſt 
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; 300 
digging into theſe parts in the years 1689 and TY 

ſeveral veſtiges of this unfortunate city were diſcovered; , 
but farther ſearches having been made, at a conſiderable. 
expence, Within theſe forty years, many valuable an- 
tiquities of various kinds have been found. 

At the diſtance of eight miles from Naples i is Puz- 
zuolo, the ancient Puteoli, which in the time of the 

omans was A Sechs city, but is at n only 

a ſmall town. H | 
de. Lucrine. Lake, fo famous 4 among. tha Romans! 
for its tine oyſters,. and other fiſhy: lies near the ſhore, 
And is now greatly. reduced in extent, having been 
for the moſt part dried up. by a new mountain, which 
roſe inſtantaneouſly i in the night between the nineteenth 
and twentieth of September 1538, during an earthquake | 
which cauſed, a terrible devaſtation in the neighbour- 
bod. The. ſubterranegus fire ejected, by a wide 
chaſe, ſuch a quantity. of. ſtones, aſhes, ſulphur, and 
ſand, as within twenty-four hours formed, this moun- 
tain, the perpendicular. height of which is not leſs 
than four hundred rods, ith, © the circumference three. 
Italian miles, ac! 

* The lake of Averno lies in à narrow 8 and 
is about an Italian mile in circumference; but its 
water has not the quality aſcribed to it by Virgil, and 
other writers, who repreſent its poiſonous exhalations 
as almoſt inſtantaneouſly killing the birds that attempted 
to fly over it. At preſent, fowls are obſerved not 
only to harbour about, but even to ſwim upon it. 
It is ſtocked with fiſh, and is in ſome places a hundred 
and eighty foot deep. The adjacent land produces 
excellent fruit and wine; and near the edg of the lake 


are ſome old walls, e to be the remains of a 


temple of Apollo. 
In the ſame, valley is the entrance to the grotto 4 
the ſibyl Cumana, which is hewn in the rock. The 
mouth for a little way is low and narrow; but after- 
wards becomes ten foot broad, twelve High, and is 
ſeveral hundred paces in length. 
The grotto of Pauſilippo is a eee * 
under a vaſt rock, about half a mile long, and near 
twenty foot wide; near which is ſhewn the tomb of 
Virgil. The grotto del Cani is about twelve foot 
long, five broad, and fix high, and is famous for the 
poiſonous vapours that exhale from it. * 

It is the opinion of Sir William Hamilton, who has 
examined the ſoil about Naples with great care and 
attention, that the ſpot on which the city ſtands, as 
well as the greater part of Italy, if not the whole, has 
been produced by ſubterraneous fire. A tufa, exactly 
reſembling a ſpecimen taken from the inſide of the 
theatre of Herculaneum, layers of pumice intermixed 
with thoſe of good fail, reſembling what is found at 
Pompeii, and lavas like thoſe of Veſuvius, compoſe 
the. whole ſoil of the- adjacent country. 

Fifteen miles north-eaſt of the city of Naples, 1 
fix miles eaſt of the ſea, lies the city of Capua. 
is ſituated i in 2 fine plain, on the river Volturno, but 
is now in a declining ſtate, though yet the ſee of an 
archbiſhop. It was built in the year 856; and in 869 
was made the firſt archbiſhoprick in the kingdom of 
W T he ancient celebrated Fit of Capua, which 
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vied in maynibcence with Rome and Carthage, Rood 
two Italian miles from the preſent town; and out of 
its ruins was built the market-town of St. Maria, in 
the neighbourhood of which are ſtill ſeen the remains 


-- | of palaces, temples, and other buildings, particularly 


a beautiful ampbitheatre of free=ſtone, 
Gaieta is ſituated on tlie ſea - coaſt, thirty-five miles 
north-weſt of Naples. It is at preſent a ſtrong town, 


and was anciently named Cajeta, from Æneas's nurſe. 


Aquila lies ninety miles eaſt of Rome, and thirty- 
five miles weſt of the Gulf of Venice. This was 
formerly a large eity, but great part of it was pee 
by an earthquake in 1703. £ e 
Benevento is ſituated at the confluence of the rivets 
Salato and Colore, which here form the river Volturo, 
thirty miles north-eaſt of Naples. The greater part 
of this city was deſtroyed by an earthquake in 1688, 
and the archbiſhop, afterwards pope Benedict XIII. 
dug out of the ruins alive, who rebuilt it at his own 
expence, on his advancement to the papal chair. 
Benevento was formerly under the juriſdiction of the 
pope, but in the year 1768, the troops of the king of 
Naples took poſſeſſion of it in the name of their maſter, 
expelled the eccleſiaſtical governor, and obliged the 
inhabitants to ſwear allegiance to that monarch, 

Tarento is fituated near a bay of the Mediterranean, 
in the ſouth=caſt part of Naples; This was formerly 
a ſtrong city, and of great antiquity, adorned with a 
temple of Neptune, who was worſhipped here with 
peculiar -veneration. Of this place were, Archytas, 
the famous geometrician; Ariſtoxenas, the muſician ; 
Iccus, the phyſician, mentioned by A and Rin- 
thon, the inventor of tragi- comedy. | 

Brindiſi ſtands at the entrance of the Gulf of Venice; 
in 18 degrees 5 minutes of eaſt longitude, and in 40 
degrees 52 minutes north latitude, This is the an- 
cient Brundiſium, whence, having an excellent har- 
bour, the Romans uſually took their paſſage to an ; 
and here ended the Via Appia. 

Otranto ſtands in the ſouth - eaſt extremity of Italy, 
forty=three miles eaſt of Tarento. In the territory 
adjoining to this town is found the fpider called taran- 
tula, which has been fabulouſly ſaid to infect with a 
poiſon, that could be cured only by muſic. 

The part of Naples in which the towns laſt men- 
tioned lie, was anciently denominated Magna Gracia, 
a name aſcribed to the vanity of the on, who 


| ſent hither colonies at an early period. 


The other towns of note in this kingdom are, 
Salerno, Cerenza, Coſenza, Rhegio, St. Severino, 
Aquila, Chieta, Manfredonia, and Barri ; among which 
we muſt not omit to mention Baia or Baiz, ſituated 
on the ſea-coaſt twelve miles weſt of the city of Naples. 
This place was anciently famous for its hot baths and 
elegant palaces; and here are ſtill ſhewn the ruins of 
buildings, ſaid to be the houſes of Cæſar, Pompey, 
Cicero, and other Romans of diſtinction. The little 


ſpot called the Elyſian Fields, lies about a mile from 
Baia, but at profemt-< contains no- remarkable traces of 
its former beauty. Fr | 
Naples was tne divided into a « goon his of 
ſtates, of which the. Greeks were the moſt numerous. 
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we meet with no leſs than twenty-five archbiiops; 25 


It was afterwards ſubdued by the Romans, on the 
decline of whoſe empire, it fell ſueceſſively under the 
dominion of the Goths and Lombards, till being con- 
quered by Charlemagne, it was divided between the 
Weſtern and Grecian emperors. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, the Saracens nol. 
ſeſſed part of Naples, and the Greeks the reſt; the | 
former of whom were expelled in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries by the pope, with the aſſiſtance of 
Chriſtian volunteers, eſpecially the Normans, Tancred, 
the Norman,. and his twelve ſons, for their ſervices 
on this occaſion, had conſiderable territories there aſ- 
figned them, His fon Robert was created duke of 
Apulia and Calabria by the emperor; and Roger, the 
ſon of Robert, was afterwards proclaimed king of the 
Two Sicilies. Under this title were included Naples 
and the iſland of Sicily, the former having been an- 
ciently diſtinguiſhed by the ſame name with the latter. 
The family of Tanered enjoyed the crown till the 
year 1166, at which time the pope introduced the earl of | 
Anjou, and the French, who held the dominion of 
the Two Sicilies until the year 1282, when the Sicilians 
maſſacred all the French in the ifland of Sicily; a 


tranſaction to which they gave the name of the Sicilian | 


Veſpers; becauſe the tolling of the bells on Eaſter | 
Eve was the ſignal fr the natives to make the attack, 
From this period the Spaniards began to contend with 
the French for the kingdom of Naples, and they 
poſſeſſed it alternately during ſeveral hundred years; till 
at length the latter were entirely expelled about the year 
£504, and the Spaniards retained poſſeſſion of Naples, 
Sicily, and Sardinia, till 1700; when the duke of 
Anjou, afterwards king of Spain, mounted the throne, 
but was driven from the Two Sicilies by the Auſtrians, | 
in 1707. By the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, Naples 
and Sardinia were confirmed to the houſe of Auſtria, 
and the iſland of Sicily allotted to Amadzus, duke of 
Savoy. In 1917, the Spaniards reduced Sardinia, and 
a great part of Sicily next year; but relinquiſhing both 
by treaty ſoon afterwards, | Sicily was transferred to 
the houſe of Aſtria, and Sardinia to the duke of yy 
wich the title of king of that iſland. 
The French, Spaniards, and Sardinians, invading 
the Auſtrian dominions in Italy, in 1733, the Auſtrians 
were driven out of almoſt all their Italian dominions ; 
and by a ſubſequent peace, Naples, and Sicily were 
ſettled on Don Carlos, eldeſt ſon of the king of Spain, 
by his laſt wife, the princeſs of Parma. The preſent 
king of the Two Sicilies is Ferdinand IV. third ſon of 
the king of Spain, who ſucceeded' to the throne by 


to the Spaniſh crown, in 17593 on the expreſs con- 
dition, that the dominions of Spain, and thoſe of Sicily 
and Naples, ſhould never be united in one perſon. 


The pope inſiſting that Naples is a ſee of the eccleſiaſ- 7 


tical tate, on account of che ſhare which his prede= 
ceſſors had in recchering it from the Saracens, the 
king pays annually to the holy ſee, the uſual acknow- 
ledgement of à Spanifh jennet, and ſeven thouſand 
ducats, on St. Peter's Eve, for his inveſtiture.- 

The dignified clergy and nobility of - this kingdom 
are very numerous. In the catalogue of the former, 

.No. 25. + | | 
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and a hundred and twenty-five biſhops ; and in that 
marquiſes, and earls, A great part of this claſs is 
purchaſed titles in the kingdom. It is computed that 
one third of the dominions of Naples belongs to the 


clergy ; and the remainder to the crown, the nobility, 
and gentry reſpectively. Every lord or gentleman 


abſolute diſpoſal of all their effects. While they plough 


his lands, and plant his vineyards and olive-yards, 


they are hardly allowed proviſions ſufficient for en- 


increaſe - their dependence, they are amenable to the 
courts of their reſpeQive lords in every caſe that is 


is that though the country abounds in ſilks, the 
manufacture is very inconſiderable. They fend moſt 
of it abroad unwrought, and that in ſuch a manner 
as is highly diſadvantageous to the traffic of the nation. 
For having few ſhips of their own, as-well as being 
deſtitute of the ſpirit of commerce, the proprietors of 
the lands ſell the produce of their eſtates to foreigners, 
who uſually export them in veſſels belonging to ir 
own country. 

Ag the nobility wa gentry hold their lands by mili- 
tary,tenures, the militia of the Kingdom is numerous, 
This body however ſeems not to enjoy the confidence 
of the >, and is ſeldom called out; the king 
uſually maintaining fifteen thouſand regular troops in 
time of peace, and being able, upon any emergency, 
o raiſe double that number. The government retains 
conſtantly a fleet of armed galleys, and has 105 84 
begun to build ſome ſhips of war. | FFI 

The king's ordinary revenues are computed at 'a 
million a year, ariſing from a compoſition with the 
nobility and gentry for certain ſums, in lieu of their 
perſonal ſervices, from a duty on houſes, and an almoſt 
general exciſe, The crown alſo claims a power of 


laying additional taxes on the landed intereſt, accord- 
ing to the neceſſities of the ſtate, The clergy are 


ſubject to no impoſts, but grant a free gift, which 
however is for the moſt _ W to the 
taxes on the laĩt yx. 

Before the 8 ighireRion of the R 
which was headed by Maſſinello, the neceſſaries of 
life had been taxed by the government at Naples to 


an exorbitant degree; but fince that event, the miniſ- 
the appcintment of his father, ſoon after his aceeſſion ters 


of the crown have been far more reſerved in what- 
ever relates to taxation. "The king however is an 
abſolute ſovereign, in ent of all conſtitutional 
reſtraint, and ſubject to no other reftriftions than thoſe 


of diſcretion and prudence, which the competition of 
the houſe of FR, 5 Jong - continue to ke n 
neceſſary, 

The Italians are 1 of a middle FRY 1 
few of them are corpulent. Moſt of them have black 


I bair, as well as eyes, and many uſe coſmetics to cor- 
rect the darkneſs of their complexion. In their dreſs, 
they follow the Spaniſh faſhion, eſpecially in the terri- 


18 4 F | | _ ._ tories 


of the latter, about three hundred princes,” dukes, 


compoſed of Genoeſe, and other foreigners, who have 


who is | proprietor of an eſtate, is ſovereign of the 
people who live upon jt, and may be ſaid to have the 


abling them to undergo the toil; and the more to 


not capital, The conſequence of this great oppreſſion 


| 
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tories which - were. once ſubjeQ to that crown, as in 
the Milaneſe and Naples, where they uſually wear 
black, to the no ſmall detriment of their filk manu- 
facture. They are a people of lively imagination, 
and excel in the fine arts of muſic, painting, ſculpture, 
and architecture. Uniting in their temper a happy 
mixture of vivacity and ſedateneſs, their character 
is equally diſtant from the frivolous levity of the 
French, and the haughty reſerve of the Spaniards 
Though poſſeſſing great variety of delicious wines, 
they are temperate in drinking; and may be ſaid to 
be rather luxurious than immoderate in the pleaſures 
of the table. Their virtues, however, are ſullied by 
vices of the moſt deteſtable kind, and they are jealous 
of their women in a degree beyond what may be thought 
compatible with their indifference towards the ſex. 
In almoſt every town there are ſocieties of virtuoſi, 
who frequently meet for their mutual improvement in 
arts and ſciences, and can maintain an agreeable con- 
verſation without the aid of any exhilarating liquor. 
The nobility and gentry affect great pomp in the fur- 
niture of their houſes and equipages, though at the 
ſame time it is not uncommon for a nobleman, in 


ſome places, to retail wine, with his own hands, to 


thoſe who are inclined to purchaſe it. 


At the moſt diſtant period, to which the hiſtorical 


accounts of Italy aſcend, the country appears to have 


been divided into a great number of kingdoms or 2 | 
which emerged from obſcurity .only as they became 


connected with the Roman power; though there be 


reaſon to conclude, from the monuments of the Etruſ- 


cans particularly, that the arts had flouriſhed among 
this people for ages previous. to the foundation of 


eredted city, which he” ſoon augmented by affording 
a reception to the bat\Witti, and committing depre+ 
dations on the neighbouring ſtates. After a reign of 
thirty-eight years, he was ſucceeded by Numa Pom+- 
pilius, whoſe wiſe inſtitutions greatly reformed the 
inhabitants. On the death of this prince, the throne 
was ſucceſſively occupied by Tullus Hoſtilius, Ancus 
Martius, Tarquinius Priſcus, Servius Tullius, and 
Tarquin, ſurnamed the Proud. Sextus, the fe of 
the latter, committing a rape on Lucretia, the wife 
of Collatinus a ſenator, the king was baniſhed by an 
inſurrection of the people, and "conſular government 
eſtabliſhed, Under this republican conſtitution, the 
| Romans increaſed in power and grandeur for upwards 
of four hundred and fifty years, till the civil war 
breaking forth between Cæſar and Pompey, an end 
was put to the liberty of the ſtate, which. was hence- 
forth governed by a ſeries of abſolute princes, who 
had the title of emperors of Rome. -Italy having con- 
tinued ſubject to the imperial government, during a 
ſpace almoſt equal to the duration of the conſular form, 
it was at length over-run by the northern nations, at 
the period from which we icommenced the woot 4 
its ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates. | 


ISLANDS on the Coalt of ITALY, 


EEGINNING our maritime ſurvey from the 
north-eaſt extremity. of the Adriatic, we meet, 
in our progreſs ſouthward, I en iſlands lubjed 


to the Venetians. | | 
The principal of theſe are Chetſo and G which 


Rome. . The firſt kings of Italy are ſaid to have been, lie almoſt . cloſe to each other, and have therefore 


riage. In virtue of this alliance, Aneas ſucceeded 

to the crown, on the death of his father-in-law, and 
was himſelf ſucceeded by Aſcanius, his ſon by a 
former, wiſe, who removed the ſeat of government to 
Alba Longa. This prince dying, the-people advanced 
to the throne; Silvius, the ſon of Aneas and Lavinia, 
ſetting aſide Julius, the ſon of the former king, and, 
according to tradition, the anceſtor of the Julian 


family; on whom however they conferred the honour - 


able office of high - prieſt. Silvius was ſucceeded by 
eleven kings in lineal deſcent, the laſt of whom, 
named Amulius, depoſing his elder brother Numitor, 
uſurped his throne; but was afterwards killed by Ro- 
mulus and Remus, the grandſons of the latter, who 
reſtored the reins of government to the rightful king. 

Thoſe two; brothers, leaving their grandfather. in 
poſſeſſion of Alba Longa, laid the foundation of an- 
other city on the Tyber, which from Romulus obtained 


Janus, Saturn, Picus, Faunus, and Latinus, the latter 
of whom entertained. Eneas at his arrival from Troy, 
and beſtowed upon him bis daughter Lavinia in mar- 


been conſidered as one iſland. It is ſituated between 
the coaſt of Iſtria and Dalmatia, extending in length 
from north to ſouth about ſixty miles, with a very 
unequal breadth. This iſland has often changed its 
name, but was known almoſt three thouſand years 
ago by that of Apfirtides, Apſirtus, and Apſirtius. 
It is mentioned in the poem of Orpheus upon the 
expedition of the Argonauts. In the heat of ſummer, 
the air of Oſero is extremely unwholſome, on account 
of the noxious vapour ariſing from ſome pieces of 
ſtagnant water; but this was not the caſe ny, 
and might be eaſily remedied, 

Te moſt / conſiderable town is Cherſo, 8 at 
the bottom of a large harbour. It contains at preſent 
above three thouſand inhabitants; but from the many 
ruins of houſes yet viſible, it appears to have been 
formerly more populous, Both parts of the iſland are 
mountainous and ſtony, but peculiarly adapted for 
producing trees, if the inhabitants were ſufficiently 
induſtrious. Oil is the moſt valuable produce in 
Cherſo, and is reckoned the beſt of any made in the 


the name of Rome. This event is ſuppoſed to have | Venetian ſtate, | The iſlanders compute that they make 


happened towards the end of the third year of the ſixth 
-olympiad, about four hundred. and thirty years after 
the taking of Troy, and ſeven MaArel and Mudder 
years before the Chriſtian 2ra, ws 

+ Remus being killed in a quarrel with his elder 2 
the "Wy ſucceeded to the ſole government of the new | 


of it annually from three thouſand to three thouſand 
five-hundred bartels.” , - 
In Cherſo and Oſero, as 3 as in 3 n 


are found many of thoſe foſſil bones, which have ſo 


much exerciſed the ingenuity of — and for 
which it 5s ſo difficult to account. 5 6 
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The principal of the other iſlands in the Dalmatic | 


Sea is Lifla, which is mentioned with particular marks 


of diſtinction both by the Greek and Latin geographers. 
It is, however, only thirty miles' in circumference, 
and is mountainous, though not without plains that 
are capable of cultivation. The temperature of the 


air is delightful, and the illand has no other incon- 


venience than a ſcarcity of freſh water. This iſland 


was anciently celebrated for its wine, which is not at | 
The honey, however, 


preſent of the beſt quality. 
is ſtill reputed excellent, but the bees do not make 
much, on account, as is ſuppoſed, of the ſcarcity of 
freſh water, The principal ſubſtance in the bowels 
of Liiſſa is marble, and a whitiſh calcareous ſtone, in 
which foſſil bones are frequently found. ; 

The iſland of Pelagoſa, with ſeveral rocks that ap- 
pear above water near it, ſeem to be the remains of 
an ancient volcano, The face of the iſland is ex- 
tremely rugged, and it is chiefly formed of a lava 
reſembling that of Veſuvius, 


Leſina is about forty-four miles long, and eight in 


the broadeſt part. Here has been collected a variety 


of marbles, with yellow, green, and red flints, all. 
penetrated by a pyritical denromorphous fluor, In 


the ſmall brook of Borovaz there are alſo heaps of 


foſſil bones. This iſland, though ſtoney and barren 


in the higheſt parts, contains good land, fit to bear 
not only fruit - trees, but likewiſe corn. 

© Brazza is in length about thirty-two miles, and of 
unequal breadth, but no where exceeding nine. Being 
remarkably mountainous and rocky, it is ill adapted 


to aulti vation; and the ſcarcity of freſh water often 


ſubjects it to fatal droughts. This iſland was anciently | 
noted for the excellence of its kids, which, as well as 
the lambs, continue to be highly valued for the deli - 
cate taſte of their fleſh; and on account of the fine 


paſture, the cheeſe of Brazza is by far the beſt in 
Ee | when it was called the granary of Rome, 


| Dalmatia, 


The iſland of Arbe is about thirty miles in circum- 
ference; and though wholly uncultivated i in the higher 


parts, has an exceeding pleaſant appearance. The 
climate, however, is none of the happieſt, the winter 
being for the moſt part very tempeſtuous, eſpecially 


during the prevalence of the north winds, The moſt. 


remarkable circumſtance relative to the natural hiſtory 
of this iſland is, that on the heights are found large 
tracts of ſand, mixed with an jron ochreous earth, 


depoſited i in regular ſtrata, like thoſe that are formed | 


in ſome other countries by the inundation of great 
rivers, On examining this ſand with a microſcope, 
it is found to conſiſt of quartz, and has been evidently 
produced by the trituration of matter ſeparated from 
mineral mountains, 


The iſland of Corfu is ſituated about four "miles. 


welt of the coaſt of Epirus, and is about thirty-five | 
miles long, and ten broad, With near a hundred 
villages, 'it contains the two cities of Corfu and 
Cam̃ope, of which the former is the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, This is the iſland known to the ancients by 


the different 1 names of Corcyra, Pheacia, and Drepane, | 


famous for the ſhipwreck” of Ulyſſes, and the 1 
of Alcinous. : 


— 


4 


; 


"than is a "mall i0land, about eight miles i cir- 


| cumference, | now called lathaco; ; a rugged. barren g 


territory, though ſo much celebrated as hang, the 
kingdom of Ulyfles. 

Cephalonia, anciently Cephalenia, lies about eight 
miles weſt of the gulf of Lepanto. It js near fifty 
miles in circumference, having for its principal tons, 


Cephalonia, St. Nicholas, Catania, and Aſſo. 


Tante lies twelve miles ſouth of Cephalonia, and 
is about twenty - four miles long, and near half as 
much in breadth. The chief town is Zante, ſituated 


in the eaſt part of the ifland, well fortified and defended 


by a caſtle, which i is the reſidence of the governor. 
This iſland is the ancient Zacynthus, and conſtituted 
the moſt valuable part of the Laertia regna. | ; 
The produce of theſe ſeveral iſlands is oil, war, 
oranges, grapes, and a variety of other fruits natural 
to a warm climate; but Zante i is particularly celebrated 


for the fruit called currants, which affotds the Vene- 


tians a conſiderable article of trade. | 
The inhabitants of thoſe iſlands are chiefly Greek 


Chriſtians; but the Venetians have alſo introduced 


11 wh 


the Roman Catholic religion among them 

Proceeding weſtward over the Mediterranean, we 
arrive at the iſland of Sicily, which is ſeparated from 
the ſouthermoſt point of the Italian continent only by 
the ftrait of Meſſina. This iſland, anciently called 
Trinacria, from its triangular figure, is ſituated be- 
tween 12 and 16 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between 
37 and 39 degrees of north latitude; being about a 
hundred and eighty miles long, and a hundred and 
twelve broad, The refreſhing breezes | from the ſea 
and the mountains render the temperature of the iſland 


both pleaſant and healthful, and the fertility of the g 


foil, which is watered by numerous rivulets, might 
yet correſpond to the gen:al nature of the climate; but 
it is not now ſo much cultivated | as in thoſe times 


The chief mountains are thoſe of Etna, or mount 
Gibello, Madoni and Aſdonis. The beſt harbours 
are thoſe of Meflina and Syracuſe, on the eaſt ; Melazza 
and Palermo on the north ; ; and Trapano on the weſt, 
Though the country abounds in ſprings and rivulets, 
few of the rivers are navigable beyond their mouths, 
as their courſe from the mountains is precipitate. 8 
Mount Etna is divided into three diſtinct regions, 
called la Regione Culta, or Piedmonteſe, the fertile 
region; il Regione Sylvoſa, or Nemoroſa, the wood 
region; and il Regione Deſerta, or Scoperta, the 
barren region. Thoſe three regions, though contiguous, 
are yet, in reſpect both of climate and productions, 
totally different from each other. The Regione Culta, 
or Piedmonteſe, forms a zone round the mountain, a 
hundred and eighty-three miles in circumference. This 
region is well watered, and abounds with vines and. 
other fruit-trees. Towns, villages, and inhabitants, 
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are alſo very numerous, notwithſtanding the danger 


of the ſituation, Catania, ſo often deſtroyed by 
eruptions, and totally overthrown by an earthquake, 
contains, as is ſuppoſed, thirty-five thouſand in- 
habitants, | This region is likewiſe covered with a 


number of little conical or ſpherical mountains, 


beau a” 


\ 
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beautifully diverſified both in colour and form. On 
the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, it is bounded by the ſea, and 
on the other fides by the rivers Semetus and Alcantara, 
which almoſt ſurround it. 


In about four hours of gradual aſcent from the 


verge of the mountain, we arrive at a little convent 
of Benedictine monks, called St. Nicolo dell Arena, 
near the volcano whence iſſued the great eruption in 
| the year 1669. On this occaſion, the lava burſt out 


of a vineyard within a mile of St. Nicolo, and by fre- | 


quent exploſions of ſtones and aſhes, raifed there a 
mountain, which is. ſuppoſed to be not leſs than half 


a mile perpendicular in height, and in circumference | 


at the baſe three miles. At the foot of this mountain 
is a hole, through which, by means, of a rope, we | 
deſcend into ſeveral ſubterraneous caverns, branching 
out to a great extent. The cold in thoſe regions is 
ſaid to be exceflive, and frequently a violent wind 
extinguiſhes the torches. Many cavities of this kind 

are found alſo in other parts of Etna, ſome of which 


are uſed as magazines of fnow; the whole iſland of 


Sicily and Malta being thence ſupplied with this article, 
ſo indiſpenſably requiſite in a hot climate. 


The Regione Sylvoſa, or the ſecond diviſion of the | 


mountain, which likewiſe ſurrounds it on all ſides, 
is incomparably beautiful, abounding in little moun- 
tains that have been thrown up by the different explo- 
ſions of Etna. They are all more or leſs covered, 
even within their craters, as well as the rich valleys 
between them, with the largeſt oak, cheſnut, and fir- 
trees that perhaps are any where to be ſeen. It is 
chiefly thence that his Sicilian majeſty 's dock-yards 
are ſupplied with timber; for which this part of Etna 
was famous even in the time of the tyrants of Syra= 


cuſe. Though the trees in this quarter, eſpecially 
the cheſnuts, be of an extraordinary ſize, they are far 


inferior to ſome which grow on another part of the 
Regione Sylvoſa, called Carpinetto. In the place laſt 
mentioned, one tree of this ſpecies, called la caſtagna 
di cento cavalli, is ſaid to meaſure in circumference 
upwards of twenty-eight Neapolitan canes, or fifty- 
nine yards and a half. This amazing tree is bollow 
from age; but another ſtands near it, Lon a8 large, 
and which is ſound. 

In this part of the mountain are the fineſt borned | 
cattle in Sicily. They are of the common ſize, but 
it may be remarked, that the horns of the Sicilian 
cattle in general are almoſt twice as large as thoſe i in 
other countries. 

Proceeding upwards 8 we Regione Sylvoſa, 
we arrive at the third diviſion, or the Regione Deſerta, 
likewiſe called La Netta, or Scoparta. In approach- 
ing this diſtrict, we perceive a gradual decreaſe of 
vegetation, paſſing from large timber-trees to the 
ſmaller ſhrubs and plants of northern climates,” The 
air here, is exceeding cold, and the region-is marked 


by a circle of ſnow and ice, which extends on all | 


fides to the diſtance of about eight miles. In many 

places the ſnow is covered with a bed of aſbes, thrown 

out of the great crater, which rears its burning head 

in the center of this diviſion, The great crater is about 

two miles and a half in circumference ; the inſide, 
2 


— 
* 
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, 
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| which is Incrufied with alte and ſulphurs, is in the 
form of an inverted hollow cone, and is ſuppoſed t@ 
be about a quarter of a mile in depth. TOW, 

Sir William Hamilton informs us, that the LAY 
of Etna, though very fulphureous, did not appear 
to him ſo fœtid as that of Veſuvius; but this circum- 
ſtance varies in both thoſe mountains, according to 
the quality of the matter which happens to be in 
motion, The air is ſo very keen in the whole upper 
region of tna, particularly in the moſt elevated parts 


of .it, that reſpiration is rendered very difficult, inde - 


pendently of the ſulphureous vapour. 

The inquiſitive naturaliſt above mentioned farther 
informs us, that when he and his company made their 
firſt obſervation at the foot of Mount Etna, on the 


24th of June, 1769, the quickſilver in the barometer 


ſtood at twenty-ſeven degrees four lines; and on the 
| 26th, at the moſt elevated part of the volcano, it was 


| at eighteen degrees ten lines. 


and ſaid to have IE inhabited by Empedocles, As 


The thermometer, on the firſt obſervation at the 
foot of the mountain, was at eighty-four degrees, and 


on the ſecond at the crater at fifty-ſix. The weather 


had not changed in any reſpe& thoſe two days, and 
was equally fine and clear, It was found difficult to 
manage the barometer in the extreme cold and high 
wind on the top of Etna; but from the moſt exact 
obſervation that could be made in ſuch cireumſtances, 
the reſult was as has been ſpecified, 

According to obſervation made by Mr. 838 
about three hundred yards below the ſummit of the 
mountain, on a ſpot where there was no ſnow, and 
a comfortable yapour iſſued, the mercury ſtood at 
nineteen degrees and a half. The thermometer was 
fallen three degrees below the point of coagulation ; z 


and before they left the ſummit of Etna, it fell two | 


degrees more, viz. to twenty-ſeven. 

The beautiful and extenſive proſpect from the ſum- 
mit of Xtna is ſuch as exceeds all deſcription. The 
whiteneſs of the milky way appears like a pure flame 
ſhot acroſs the heavens; and the number of the ſtars 
ſeems not only to be infinitely increaſed, but their 
light much greater than uſual. No imagination, ſays 
Mr. Brydone, has dared to form an idea of ſo glorious 
and ſo magnificent a ſcene, Neither js there on the 
ſurface of this globe, any one point that unites ſo many 
awful and ſublime objects. The circumference of the 
viſible horizon on the top of Ætna is ſuppoſed to be 
not leſs than two thouſand miles; but the moſt beau- 


| tiful part of the ſcene is certainly the mountain itſelf, 


the iſland of Sicily, and the numerous iflands lying 


round the ſkirts of Etna, the diſtances appearing re- 
duced to nothing; occaſioned, perhaps, by the rays 
of light . paſſing from a rarer medium into one more 
denſe, The perpendicular height of the mountain is 
faid to be more than three Italian miles. 

About a mile diſtant from the ſummit of Etna are 


It is of brick, and ſeems to have been ornamented 
ſcattered about. It is called the Philoſopher's Tower, 


the 


round it. All theſe feem as if they were brought cloſe 


with white marble, many fragments of which are 


* 


ſome remains of the foundation of an ancient building. 5 


IraLy.] 


the ancients uſed to ſacrifice to the celeſtial gods on 
the top of Ætna, it is probably the ruin of a — 
which has ſerved for that purpoſe. ) | 
Sir William Hamilton, on his way back to e 
was ſhewn a little hill covered with vines, which, as is 
well atteſted, was undermined by the lava in the year 
1669, and tranſported half a mile from the place 
where it ſtood, without having damaged the vines. 
Till the year 252 of the Chriſtian era, the chrono- 
logical accounts of the eruptions of mount Etna are 
very imperfect; but as the veil of St. Agatha was in 
that year firſt oppoſed to check the torrents of lava, 
and has ever ſinge been produced at the time of great: 
eruptions, the miracles attributed to its influence having 
been carefully recorded by the prieſts, have at leaſt 
preſerved the dates of the eruptions. It appears from 
thoſe, that Etna is as FO and. uncertain in, its 
operations as V eſuyius,”, ; 2#3[ 
. Sicily is commonly divided into chews: provinces, | 
viz, Val Demona on the eaſt; Val. de Yoto: on. She, 
ſouth-eaſt; and Val de Mazara on the welt. 
The chief town in the province of Val 8 is 
Mefina, anciently- Meſſana, ſituate on the ſtrait or 
faros of Meſſina, oppoſite to Reggio in Calabria. 
Here is a commodious harbour defended by a caſtle; 
but the city itſelf is not ſtrong. It is large and 
populous, however, and the place cf greateſt trade in 
the iſland ; on which account moſt. of the nations of, 
Europe have here their conſuls, and factors. The 
other towns in this province are Melazzo, IT indaro, 
Patti, St, A. Cefalidi, Nicoſia, Catania, and 
| Taormina. oc on 20 
The chief Fay of the Val. de Nato: is Syracuſe, 
anciently the capital of the iſland. It is ſituate on 
fine bay on che eaſt coaſt of the iſland, in 15 degrees 
25 minutes eaſt longitude, and in 35 degrees 5 minutes, 
of north latitude ;,; ſixty-five miles ſouth of Meſſina. 8 
- This city was anciently twenty-two. miles in com 
paſs; but is now. greatly reduced, though. it is ſtill 
one of the moſt conſiderable places in the iſland, and, 
is reputed to contain about fourteen thouſand inhabi- 
tants. It forms only one of the five. parts into Which. 
it was anciently divided; extending no farther, than 
the diviſion formerly called the Inſula, . Its, walls, 
which, are ſtrong and high, are waſhed on every fide 
by the ſea; and the port is extremely commodious,, | 
At the entrance is a ſtrong caſtle, , which has a 
communication. with the city by a wooden bridge, 
Within this fortreſs is the famous fountain anciently 
named Arethuſa, which WOT it plentifully with 
water. neal. ara 
Caſtro Gioranni, the ancient 1 is ſituated near 
the middle of Sicily, upon à hill near the lake of, | 
Pergus, forty· ſive miles ſouth-weſt, of 3 In 
its neighbourhood is a ſpacious plain, adorned with 
flowers and rivulets, where likewiſe is a cavern, whence | 
Pluto is ſaid to have come with e and s off 
the goddeſs Proſerpine. Fleet! 
The other towns in chin.) province, are, "A 
ſituate on the coaſt, a little north of Syracuſe; 5 and 
Noto, dying twenty miles ſouth of the ſame ein, on 
a mountain ſurrounded by rocks, 
No. 26. 
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of great ſtrength. 


i 


a. province of that empire till th | 
on, | from. which, time 1t uſually followed. the fate of Nagles, 


ICE the maſſacce off the, French, by the natives, in 
G | ; 


395. 


— 


The capital of Val de Mazara, and at preſent of . 
is whole iſland, is Palermo, ſituate in 33 degrees 
40 minutes eaſt Jongitudez, and 38 degrees 10 minutes 
north latitude, on the north coaſt, and a hundred and 
ten, miles weſt of Meſſina. This is a well built city, 
ſurrounded by a wall, and other fortificatigns,. but not. 
It was formerly elle ſeat ; of the 
kings, and is now the uſual reſidence of the viceroy 
and. the archbiſhop. Having a» good harbour, the. 
trade here is. conſiderable, . but not equal to that of 
Meffina, The inhabitants are computed at a hundred, 
and, twenty, thouſand. o | 

| Maza. lies on the ſouth · weſt / eoaſt of the i0and, flex. 
miles diſtant from Palermo. It; has alſo a tolerable. 
good harbour, and is the ſee. of a biſhop. e 

Gergente is ſituate, on the ſame. coaſt, neat iy | 
il ſouth- caſt. of Mazara, 5 This is the ancient 


rome? 5 


-} 


* 5 &> 
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Phalaris, in. whoſe mien 3 the brazen 
bull, and * bimſelf the firſt. who was tortured, to 
death in it. The inhabitantz were duxuxiaus in their, 
tables, and magnificent i in, their, dwellings; 5 Empedocles. 
obſerving, of them, that they. lived to-day as if. \they.. 
were to die to- morrow, aud built as if they were to 
live for ever. The. country round the city. was laid. 
out in vine and. olive yards, ing the produce of which 
they maintained 2. great trade: with Carthage. „ir 
| Marſala, the ancient Lilybæum, is ſituated twenty | 
miles north-weſt of Mazara. Here the, Carthaginians 
uſed to embark. their troops when they were in 
ſeſfion of this jfland, - 198001 i 
Trepano, or Drepanum, 4 is another port-town.lituared. 
at the weſt end of the iſland, ; fortified by Hamilcar, 
the father of Hanibal, who made it a place of arms, 
in bis wars with the Romane,, an Une 5 
The produce of Sicily is chiefly, corn, wine, oil, 
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filk, and, fruits, of which their, exports are very 


great. OTST, 

The Lipati, Idands, of which. thaye; are of th are 
fituated. in che. Mediterragean about forty Win north 
were angiepely. called N and. 3 from 
Kolus and Vulcan, whom the poets feigned to have 
here their reſidence, Lipari, . the largeſt, is about 
twenty miles in oircumference. The two named 
Strumbolo and 'Hiera are volcanos, 

At the weſt end of Sicily lie the {mall i0ands of 
Levanzo, Maritime, and Favignana, alſo une to 
the ſame ſovereign. 

The firſt inhabitants of. Sicily — tha adjacent 
finde, according to tradition, were the Cyclops or 
Leſtrigones, a ſavage race of gigantic ſtature and 
appearance. Afterwards the Siculi from Italy, and 
the Phenicians. from Tyre, ſucceſſively, ſent hither 
colonies, which were diſpoſſeſſed by the Greeks. 
The Carthaginians next made themſelves maſters of | 
2 conſiderable part of Sicily; but both they and the 
Greeks being xanqujſhed, by the Romans, . it remained 
e invaſion of. the Goths ; 
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1482. The country was afterwards occupied by the | 
Spaniards, who retained it till the year 1707, when 
it was rendered ſubject to the Imperialifts. At the 
peace of Utrecht it was allotted to the duke of Savoy. | 
The Spaniards, however, invading it in 1718, it was 
by à ſubſequent treaty reſigned to the "emperor, who 
remained in poſſeſſion of it cighreen years, when the 
French, Spaniards, and Sardinians, forming an alli- 
ance, the crown of Sicily and Naples was confirmed 
to Don Carlos, the . of l s eldeſt ſon * his 
ſecund queen. 

The iſland of Capri, or Canes 1 is ſituate at the 
chtrance of the gulf of Naples, three miles weſtward. 
of the continent, and twenty ſouth of the city of 
Naples. It is about four miles long and one broad, 
compoſed of à rock, which is in many places covered 
with 4 fruitful foil, and produces corn and à variety | 
of delicious fruits, 8 figs, almonds, olives, oranges, 
and vines. It is almoſt unequalled in a delightful tem- 
perature of the air, being warm in winter, and refreſhed 
in ſummer by fea-breezes, The town of Caprea is | 
ſituated om the weſtward of the iſland, where the rock 
is extremely high. The natural beauty, and happy 
clitnate of this ifland rendered it the favourite retreat 
of ſevetal Roman emperors, particularly Tiberius, who 
made it the ſcene of his infamous pleaſures. The 
ichpetial palace ſtood chiefly on a riſing· ground in the 
middle of the iſland; but the moſt cohfiderable ruin 
which temains ſtands at the eaſtern extremity, where 
may be feen fone lofty apartments, arched over, ſup- 
poſed to have been baths, There were formerly alſo 

many ſubterraneous retirements, which were demoliſfled 
by the Romans after the death of Tiberius, in deteſ- 
tation of his memory. Tue city of Capred i is at preſent 
the ſee of à biſhop. © 

The iſland of Sardinia is ſituate in the Mediterranean 
ſea, between 8 and 10 degrees of eaſt longitude, and | 
between 39 and 41 degrees of north latitude, Its 
length from north to ſouth is about a hundred and 
ity thiles; and its brendtht eighty, Towards the north 
the illand is mountalnbus, but in the other parts it is 


—— 


aktteably diverfifted with hills and valleys, as well as | 


wich woods and champain fields. The chief rivers 
ate, the Sacer, which falls into the bay of Oriſtagni, 


on the weſt fide of the iſland; the Coquines, which 


runs towards its northern extremity; and the Lepro, 


- which running in the oppoſite direction, diſcharges | 


 itfelF into the bay of Cagliari, in the fouth=exſt part 
_ of the ind. 

The air of this country is hot and unhealchful in 
ſummer; but the foil, when cultivated, is fruitful, 
producing corn, wine, and oil. A ſpirit of indolence, 
however, occaſioned by a long courſe of oppreſſion, is 


fo predominant among the natives, that they never | 


apply themſelves either to agriculture or commerce, 
any farther than is neceſſary to W immediate 
ſubſiſtence. LY 

© The capital of Sardinia is Cagliari, ſituate on a 
bay i in the ſouth part of the iſland, in 9 degrees 14 
mũnutes caſt longitude, and 39 degrees 12 minutes 
north latitude. The Harbour is tolerably good, and the 


| 


trade the greateſt of any W A unf. 
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verſity is here eftabliſhed, and the place is abſo the fe& 
of a biſhop, and the reſidence of the viceroy. The 
other towns are, Oriftagni, Villa d'Igleſia, Saffari, 
Caſtella Arragoneſe, Algari, and Boſa. 5 
Sardinia is thinly” inhabited, and the natives are 
an wnpolifhed people. It appears to have received its 
firſt colonies from the Pheœnicians. The Greeks 
afterwards poſſeſſed part of the country, and erected 
in it ſeveral little fates; but the Carthaginlans were 


the firſt that occupied the whole iffand, which next 


fell under the dominien ef the Romans upon the com- 
mencement of the Pane war. In the eighth century 
it was conquered by the Saracens, who kept poſſeſſion 
of it ſeveral hundred years. The Genceſe and Pifans 
afterwards reduced it to ſubjection; but the popes; 
who aſſumed an authority of diſpoſing of ſuch countries 
a5 were fecovered from the infidels, made 4 grant of 
the iſland to James II. king of Arragon; who expelling 
the former invaders, united it to the erown of Spain; 
of which monarchy it continued an appendage, till 
the Britiſh fleet put the Auſtrians in poſſeſſion of it, 
in the year 1708. The conqueſt was confirmed to 
the Auſtrians by the peace of Utrecht; but Sieily 
being allotted to the emperor by a ſubſequent treaty, 
Sardinia was, in 1720, feſigned to the duke of Savoy, 
to whom it gives the title of king. It is computed 
that the revenues of this iſſand do not amount to _ 
than five thouſand pounds a year, 

Corſica is fituats& north of Sardinia, from which it 
is ſeparated by the ftrait of Bofiifacis, between B and 
10 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between 41 and 43 
degrees of north latitude; being about a hundred miles 
long and forty broad. This iſland; which is almoſt 
ſurrounded by rocks, is of difficult acceſs, It is 


generally mountainous, but there are valleys Which 


produce plenty of corn; rior are they deficient in wine 
or oil. Sheep and neat cattle are in great numbers; 
and the breed of Horſes, though not large; are eſteemed 
for their handfome ſhape. The country is well watered 
with ſprings and rivulets, but hardly affords any 
navigable river. Mines of iron, alum, and falt, are 
met with in different parts of the iſland. The inhz« 
bitants along the ebaſt are chiefly fiſhermen, whoſe 
anceſtors were ſo much addicted to piracy, that thence 
the rovers in the ee have —— the 
name of Corſairs. 1 | 
The chief town is Baſtia, gane in 9 Are 42 
minutes eaſt Tongitude, and 42 degrees 35 minutes 
north latitude, in the north - eaſt part of the Hand. 
The place is defended by 2 caſtle, and is the ſee of 4 
biſhop. The other towns are, Porto Vechia, Boni« 


YC 


1 4 — 
2 


| facis, Ajazza, Mariana, Accia, Alaris, . Jagone, 


Onli, Nebis, and Fiorenzu. 

Corſica, like the other Hands in the Meditirrdticat, 
| was planted by colonies from 'Pheenicis and Greece; 
after Which the Carthaginians, Romans, and Saracens, 
 fueceflively held pofſeffion of it. The Saracens' being 
expelled by the Piſans and Genoefe, the latter of theſe 
in raders retained their! conqueſt for many years, till 
the natives commenced an inſurrection for the recovery 
of their freedom, To ſuppreſs this revolt, the Genoefe 


had recourſe to the aſſiſtance· of the Auſtrians, and 
after- 


ITALY.] 


afterwards of the French; but the allies laſt mentioned [ 


proving victorious over the Corſicans, who were com- 
manded by the brave Paoli, the iſland was reduced, 
in 1769, under obedience to the French crown to | 
which it has fince continued ſubject. During the 
ſtruggle of the Corſicans for their liberty, they elected 
for their king a private perſon named Theodore; but 
being deſerted by thoſe who had ſet hint up, he left 
the iſland, and retired to England, where he remained | 
ſeveral years a prifoner for debt; tilt being diſmiſſed 
upon an a& of * he died in great diftreſs in 
Ws year 1755- 


Malta is ſituate in 15 degrees of eaſt longitude, and | 


Paſſaro in Sicily. 
and ten broad. 


This iflatid' is twenty miles long 
It conſiſts of 4 white ſoft rock, covered 


with vegetable earth, which produces corn and wine, | 


but not enough for the conſumption of the natives, who 
are ſupplied with thoſe articles from Sicily. This de- 
ficiency of corn, however, is not owing to any barren- 
neſs of the ſoil, which well deſerves the epithet of 
Pruitſul Malta formerly beſtowed upon it; but by the 
cultivation of other produce, that is found more pro- 
fitable. The kitchen gardens are well ſtocked with 
herbs and roots of various kinds; and here are planta- 
tions of olives, figs, oranges, lemons, cotton, and 
indigo. The mutton and lamb are reputed particularly 
good; fowls, both wild and tame, are in great plenty, 
as is alſo game of all kinds, Here are no foreſt=trees 
nor rivers, but many good ſprings and fountains, 
The capital of the iſland is the city of Malta, or 
Viletta, conſiſting of three towns, ſeparated by chan- 
nels, which forth ſo many peninſular rocks, and de- 
fended by the caſtles of St. Elmo, St. Angelo, Civita 
Vechia, and II Bochero. 
fpacious, and tlie houſes well built of hewn ſtone, 
flat roofed, and ſurrounded with baluſtrades. 
of the grand miſter, and the other chiefs, are elegant 
palaces. The great church of St. John is a magnificent 
building, inferior to few in Italy, Here are the tombs 
of the grand maſters; and among other relics is ſhewn 
the right hand of St. John the Baptiſt, The other | 
ons buildings are the treaſury, the hoſpital, and 
the magazine, in which are arms for thirty thouſand | 
men. The iſland contains between thirty and forty | 
villages, and about fifty thouſand inhabitants, the half 
of which number ate military men, and unmarried. 
Malta was firſt planted by the Phcenicians, and 
has almoſt unifotmly been ſubject to the ſame maſters | 
as Sicily, till the year 1530, when Charles V. con- 
ferred it on the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, after | 
| their 9 from the iſland of A by the Turks, 
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36 of north latitude, about ſixty miles ſouth of Cape | 


The ſtreets of the town are 


Thoſe 


37 
The knights of Malta derive their origin from the 
period immediately ſucceeding the commencement of 
the cruſades, or holy war, when ſome pious people 
built an hoſpital for the entertainment of pilgrims. 
On the taking of Jeruſalem by Godfrey of Bouillon, 
the order became military, and, inſtead of hoſpitallers, 
, aſſumed the title of knights , hoſpitallers, Having 
 affiſted in the defence of Paleſtine till the year 1290, 
when they were expelled that country, they received 
the protection of John king of Cyprus, with whom 
they remained till 1310, when, under the conduct of 
their grand maſter, Foulkes de Villaret, a native of 
France, they took the iſland. of Rhodes from the 
Saracens z after which they were ſtyled knights of 
Rhodes. They maintained the poſſeſſion of their new 
conqueſt againſt all the power of the Saracens and 
| Turks upwards, of two hundred, years, when abandon- 
ing it, they retired to the iſle of Candia, or Crete, 
and afterwards. to Sicily, till being preſented; by the 
emperor with Malta, they fixed their reſidence. in this 
iſland, | 
At firſt this order of knights. conſiſted of Ache diſ- 
ferent nations, but the Engliſh withdrawi ng themſelves 
at the Reformation, they have ſince been reduced to 
ſeven. Each of thoſe has a diſtinct convent, the 
head of which is diſtinguiſhed by the title of grand- 
prior of his reſpective nation. Every knight, on his 
admiſſion, muſt prove his legitimacy, and his nobility 
by father and mother for four deſcents, except the 
natural ſons of kings and ſovereign princes. The 
grand- priors, or, as they are alſo called, grand - eroſſes, 
| have commaadaries, or eſtates, in the reſpective nations 
to which they belong, and they alone are permitted 
to be candidates for the office of grand-maſter. | 
Beſides the grand- priors or croſſes, there are demi- 
eroſſes, who are indulged with the privilege of marry- 
ing. The grand-maſter is elected by the grand-priors, 
and is ſubject in ſpirituals to the pope alone; but 
the knights haye a dependence on the ſeveral princes 
in whoſe territories their lands are ſituated. The 
grand-maſter wears a long cloak on feſtivals, and on 
the left fide, a white croſs with eight points. The 
knights give him the title of eminence, and his ſub- 
jets that of highneſs. The knights of Malta are 
obliged by their vows to ſuppreſs pirates, and to wage 
| perpetual war with all Mahometan princes, | They 
alſo come under the ſame folemn obligation to. obſerve 
celibacy, chaſtity, and other virtues; but though they 
do not violate the firſt of thoſe reſtraints, they enter- 
| tain great numbers of Grecian women, who ſerve * 
in quality of concubines. 
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on the north by the Bay of Biſcay, and. the | 
— mountains; on the eaſt and ſouth by the 
Mediterranean; and on the weſt by Portugal and the 
Atlantic Ocean. It lies between 10 degrees of weſt 
and 3 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between 36 and 
44 degrees of north latitude; extending about ſeyen | 
hundred miles in length from eaſt and welt, and n near 
five hundred in breadth. . 

This country is much incumbered with mountains, 
the chief of which are the Pyrenees, that divide it 
from France, and form a range of two hundred miles 


from the Bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean Sea, 
Towards the north, the Cantabrian mountains ſtretch | 
from the Pyrenees to the Atlantic ; beſides Which, in 
the more interior parts, are the mountains of Sierra 


Molina and Tablada, Sierra Morene, and Sierra Na- 
vada; and in the ſouthern extremity, mount Calpe, 


oppoſite to mount Abila in Africa, which were de- 
nominated by the ancients the pillars of Hercules, 
Tbe Spaniſh mountains however "generally | produce 


timber and herbage to the very top, and the valleys | 
between them, if * ſufficiently cultivated, might prove 
exceeding fruitful. The wheat of this country is 
inferior to none of the kind;' and though hardly any 
oats, here is plenty of barley? with which they feed 
their horſes and mules. The paſturage being almoſt | 
continually in verdure, there is not the ſame N 


for hay as in colder countties. 


With variety of excellent wines, and the common 


— fruits, Spain abounds in oranges, lemons, 


cittons, * raifins, prunes, figs, almonds, pomegranates, | 
olives; cheſuuts, and capers. © The coil, Wax, and 
honey, are reputed' to be of the fineſt quality, and 


the ſoil produces ſpontaneouſly” many medicinal and 


odoriferous herbs and flowers, which ſeldom arrive at 


perfection, even with the utmoſt care, in more northerly | 


climates, - Sugar, ſaffron, cotton, flax, hemp, pitch, 


roſin, &c. are alſo produced in great plenty; and 
ſilk abounds ſo much that it may be reckoned” the | 


ſtaple commodity of the nation, * 

With reſpect to animals, the Spaniſh horſes: TR 
always been held in reputation for ſwiftneſs, as are 
the mules for being ſtrong and ſure-footed ; on which | 
account the latter, being well adapted to a mountainous 
country, are preferred by the inhabitants for travelling. 
But they want not good horſes for draught. The 


bacon reckoned equa] to thoſe of Weſtphalia. 


Goats, 
6 | 


1 


wool of their ſheep, no leſs than the fleſh, is univer- 
ſally eſteemed for its excellence, and the hogs and 


: 
| 


kassen of Spain i: is a(pininfula, baunded: | 


[Evroer; 


deer, rabbits, hares, fowls, and al kinds of came; 
are plentiful, eſpecially in the mountains and foreſts, 
while the ſeas, which almoſt ſurround the country, 
are well ſupplied, with fiſh; but of this the rivers are 


not plentiful, © © oy” 


The ſtate of the air is various in different parts/ of 
country, Towards the north it is temperate; but ig 
the ſouthern | provinces,, about the ſummer ſolſtice, the 
heat in the valleys i is exceſſive. The mountains, how- 
ever, which are always cool, afford an agreeable, re- 
treat in the hotteſt ſeaſon; and thoſe parts that lie 
near the coaſt are 1525 refreſhed with, qualifying 
| breezes from the ſea, t ſeldom rains in this country, 
8 about the vernãl and autumoal equinox, which 
are almoſt the only times that the ſun is obſcured by 
cloudy weather. In the hot ſeaſon moſt of the ſmall 
| rivers are dried up, and the roads lo duſty as to render 
travelling diſagteeable. But though, the. valleys,” be 
| parched in the day, the nights are generally cool, to 
| ſuch) a degree, however, ,as not to prove dangerous to 
the health, which the climate, upon the whole, is 
calculated rather to preſerve than impair, 

"Notwithſtanding. all its natural advantages, Spain, i is 
now but poor and thinly peopled. Various reaſons 
may be affigned for this ſituation, namely, the celibacy 
-of the clergy, and the great number of both ſexes ſe- 
cluded in the monaſteries; the expulſion of ſuch a 


multitude of Moors and; Jews, as happened upwards 
Jef two hundred years ago; the wars which the in- 
|  habitants maintained during ſo many years with moſt 
of the powers of Europe, as well as with Africa and, 


America; and the perpetual drain which is made to 


[ ſupply their American plantations with, men, in the 


numerous offices to which only natives of Spain are 
admitted. To thoſe various cauſes may be added, 
the pride and indolence of the people, which, by re- 
ſtraining them from aborious employments, diminiſhes 
the means of ſubſiſtence, and BRIT the i incite· 
ment to marriage. 1 3 2 "4, 2 XR 

Spain is divided into mn provinces, viz. Galicia, 
| Aſturia, Biſcay, Nayarre, Arragon,. Catalonia, Va- 
lencia, Murcia, Granada, Andaluſia, Hiemer, 


b . Caſtile, New Caſtile, and Leon. ** 
The chief rivers are; 1. The eue er 
Durius, which Tifing,in tl e eaſtern part of Old Caſtile, 


runs weſtward through that province,. and Leon, and, 

crofling Portugal, falls into the Atlantic Ocean below 
Oporto. 2. Ebro, the ancient Iberus, riſes likewiſe 
in Old Caſtile, and runhing ſouth-eaſt- through Arra- 
gon, falls into the Mediterranean below Tortoſa. 
3. Guadalaviar, or Turis, runs from Arragon. ſouth- 
weſt, and diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean at the 
city of Valencia, 4. Guadalquivir, anciently Betis, 
runs ſouth-weſt through Andaluſia, and falls into the 


Atlantic at St, Lucar, 5. Guadizns, formerly the 
| Anas, 
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SPAIN } : 


Ayamont. 
from Galicia, and diſcharges itſelf into a bay of the 


Atlantic. 7. Minho runs in a parallel courſe with 
the preceding, through Galicia, and falls likewiſe 
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Anas, runs in the ſame direction through New Caſtile 
and Eftremadura, and falls into the Atlantic Ocean at 


6. Limea runs alſo in the ſame direction 


309 
eue of the moſt elegant in Spain, and enjoys a four 

ing trale. | 
Corunna, br the Grvyne; is a port-town it he 
ſame province, ſituated on a fihe bay of the Atlantic, 
thirty-ſeven miles north-eaſt of Compoſtella. Hither 

the Britiſh packet-boat always ſails in time of peace; 


into the Atlantic-Ocean. 8. Segura runs oaſt through 
Murcia and part of Valencia; and falls into the Medi- 
terranean, between Carthagegg 

runs eaſtward eroſs Valencia? An 


gus, runs weſtward through New Caftile and Eftre- 
— and falls into the Atlantie belo Liſbon. 
Te chief bays ate, he Bay of Hiſcay in the north; 
the Groyne; in the aofthiweſt ; the Vigag'i in the weſt; 
thoſe; of Cadiz atyCibraltar, in the ſouth- weſt; 
the bay of Carthage in the ſouth and in the 
eaſt, the bays of AJ | ooþ Altea, F ww” - no 
Roſes. * = 


UL * wn 

Tbe chief capes are, . * On nA moſt 
northern promontory Spain; Finiſterre, the moſt | 
weſterly; Traſalgaß at” #the enttance of the ſtrait of | 
Gibraltar; de Gat, on the ſouth. eaſt coaſt of Granada; 
Palos; on the coaſt of Murcia; St. Martin, on the 
coaſt of Valencia; with thoſe of Palafugah _ RY 
on the eaſt ons: of Catalonia. f 
p 4 © N 4 8 
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HE province of Gulicia i is — on the weft 
and north by che/Atantie*Occan, on the eaſt | 
17 the proyince of Leon, and on the ſouth by Por- 
tugal. The capital of his province is Compoſtella, 
or St. Iago de Compoſtela, ſituate in 7 degrees 17 
minutes of weſt longitudde, and in 42 degrees 54 minutes 
of north latitude, Wo; hundred and ſeventy-five miles 
north-weſt of Madrid and forty-ſeven miles eaſt of 
cape Finiſterre. It fands in a fine plain, eneampaſſed 
with hills at ſome diſtanee, and contains upwards of 
two thouſand houſes. This place is celebrated for | 
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the tomb of St. James the apoſtle, who is ſaid to have 


planted - - Chriſtianity here, and to have been the firſt 
martyr in the kingdom? Hither pilgrims refort in 
great numbers, from lf parts of Europe, eſpecially ig 
the year of Jubilee, is inſtance of deyotion being 
_ conſidered as very meriterzeus. From this city the 
knights of St. Jago or Bt; James derive their origin. 

They are reckoned the heſt order in the kingdom, 
poſſeſſing no (leſs than eghty-ſeyeni commandaries or 
eſtates, the revenues df Which amount to a hundred 


and ſeventy· two thouſand: ducats or gobles a. year. 


No perſon cn be admitted into this order, without | 
proving his nobility for two generations, deſcended 
from the race of old Gothic Chriſtians, and that their 
blood has never been polluted with any mixture of that 
of the new Chriſtians, or converted Jews and Moors. 

Compoſtella is: the ſee of an archbiſhop, whoſe 

revenues amount to ſeventy thouſand crowns a year, 

and thoſe of the chapter to as much. The town is 
No. 26. 


| 4H 


Ferrol is another port - town of this province, ſituated 
alſo on a bay of the Atlantic, twenty miles north- eaſt 


r of the Groyne. Here is a good harbour; where the 
| an | i- Spaniſh ſquadron is frequently ſtationed ih time of 
terranean near Gunda, 10. Tajo, fbrmerly the Tas 0 


ta r e ee mung 8 many of their 
\prives, «iy, 1 3 #23 
Vigo FU 2 a of whe Aae fifty miles 
ſouth of Compoſtella. Here is 4 capacious harbour; 
Mo as likewiſe often a ſtation of the Spaniſh navy.. 
The other towns of note in this province are, Mon- 
Joneds; Lugo, Ortenſe, Tuy, Betaneſo, and Riva- 
davia. At Padron is ſhewn a hollow ſtone, in the 
form of a boat, in which they pretend that St. James 
ſailed hither from ang When 1 came to 8 
the goſpel: in Spain. 8 
Aſturia is bounded on thi WIA pap the bay 4 Bic- 
cay, on th eaſt by the province of Biſcay, on the 
ſouth by that of Leon, and on the weſt by Galicia, 
The capital of this province is Oviedo, ſituate on the 
river Aſta, fifty miles north of Leon. The town is 
the ſee of a biſhop, and alſo the ſeat of an univerſity. 


* | The other moſt conſiderable towns _ * 


ray and St. Vincent. * 

- The-provitiee of Biſcay is bodied 6n the abt by 
the bay of Biſcay, on the eaſt by Navarre, on the 
ſouth by Old Caſtile, and on the weſt by Aſturia. 
The chief town is Bilboa, ſituated at the mouth of 
the river Ibaiabal, which forms a good harbour a little 
below. the town. This is one of the beſt and moſt 
frequented ports on the north coaſt of Spain. The 
exportations hende conſiſt chiefy of wool, ſword - 
blades; which ate much admired, and other manu- 
factures of iron and ſteel. The remaining towns of 
note are, Toloſa, Vittoria, Fontarabia, St. Andero; 
Laredo, Ordonna, Placentia, St. Sebaſtian, and Port 
Paſſage; the two latter of which, being good ports, 
are frequently the ſtation of the ee . 12 . war 
and cruizers. 

The province of Dame is e on the ban 
eaſt by the French Navarre, on the ſouth-eaſt by 
Arragon, on the ſouth-weſt by Old Caſtile, and by 
a part of the province of Biſcay on the north-weſt, 
| This province is the coldeft of any in Spain, conſiſting 
chiefly in paſturage and timber, with ſome iron mines, 
The TOTS ny: U_ Tudela, x 8k 5 
Sangueſa. f 
* is | bounded on the 1 by "* and 

the Pyrenean mountains, on the caſt by Catalonia, 
on the ſouth: by Valencia, and on the weſt by Old 
Caſtile, { The capital of this province is Saragoſſa, 
ſituated at the confluence of the rivers Ebro, Gallego, 
and Guerva, This city is ſaid to have been founded 
by the Pheœnicians. The town is large and well 


1 3 


fine churches and convents; but that which is moſt 
cele= 


| 5 —— . 


built, and the: ſtreets are ſpacious. © Here are many 
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couraged him in his labours. Saragoſſa is the ſee of 


the palace of the ancient kings, is held the tribunal 


mountains, on the eaſt and ſouth by the Mediterranean, 


dcomputed that there are in the city about fifteen thou- 
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celebrated. is the church of zur Lady of the Pillar, not 

ſo much on account of its magnificence, as of the 
chapel beneath it. This chapel is':a-ſubterraneous 
building; chirty-ſix foot longs. and twenty-ſix. broad, 
enlightened. with lamps and flambeaux, Within is 
the image of the Virgin Mary ſtanding on u pillar; with 
x little Jeſus in her arms. The ſculpture is enriched 
with a profuſion of precious ſtones, round which is 
repreſented, jn ſolid ſilver, a number of angels, hold- 
ing flambeaux in their hands. Beſides thoſe, there are 


a multitude of figures. of legs, arms, heads, and hearts, 
erected in acknowlegement of the miraculous cures 
wrought by the Bleſſed Virgin, all which-are alſo de- 
corated with gold and precious ſtones. Hither pilgrims 
reſort” in great numbers to perform their 'devotion, 
The tradition is, that on a fine jaſper pilla# on this 
ſpot the Virgin appeared to St. James, while he was 
endeavouring the converſion of the Spaniards, and en- 


an archbiſhop, and has an univerſity. Here alſo, in 


of the inquiſition. The town is min an * 
wall, and other antique fortifications. 

The other towns in this province are, Jaca, Hueſca, 
Balbaſtro, Taracona, Albarazin, Tervel, Ainſa, Ca- 


talagud, and Boria. n 
ae be ben e the, noech data eee 


and on the weſt by the provinces of Arragon and Va- 
lencia. The capital of this province is Barcelona, 
ſituate in 2 degrees 5 minutes of eaſt longitude, and 
in 41 degrees 26 minutes of north latitude; in a large 
plain on the ſhore of the Mediterranean, two hundred 
and fifty miles eaſt of Madrid. It is of an oblong 
form, ſurrounded by a wall and other modern fortifi- | - 
cations, and defended by the caſtle of Montjoy, ſtand- 

ing on à rock about a mile north-eaſt of the city. 

A harbour is formed for galleys and ſmall veſſels by a 

mole which projects into the ſea; but the ſtation is 
not commodioũs for large ſhips. Barcelona is divided 
into the New and Old Town, the former ſurrounding. 
the latter, and ſeparated from it by a wall and ditch. 
The ftreets are ſpacious, well built, and neatly paved; 
and; there are ſeveral beautiful ſquares, in the chief of 
which; ot that of St. Michael, all the principal ſtreets 
have 2 termim̃tion. The moſt remarkable public | 
buildings are the cathedral, the church of our Lady 
Delpino, the palaces of the viceroy and biſhop, and 
that where the ſtates of the province aſſemble. It is 


ſand houſes. The inhabitants are generally polite, 
and maintain à great trade in the filk and woollen 
manufactures, but particularly in thoſe of iron and 
ſteel. A great quantity of wine, the produce of the 
neighbouring country, is alſo =o php from this e 
aug! it 13 the ſeat of an univerſity,” | 
About twenty-five miles W of Ba delene 
ſtands the mountain of Montſerrat, which commands 
a proſpect of the . whole adjacent country, as far as 
the: ſea, On this mountain is a chapel dedicated 


_ (Evrore. | 


my the Bleſſed Virgin, of whom here is an image, 
which, according to tradition, was found in a cave 
by ſome ſhepherds about the year 880, Over this 
image, Guthred, earl of Barcelona, cauſed a monaſtery: 
and chapel to be erected; but after remaining in this 
receptacle upwards of ſeven hundred years, Philip II. 
and Philip III. inveſted it with a magnificent church, 
inſtead of the former covering. The image, holding 
in its hand a little Jeſus, is now placed upon an altar 
in this church, which is illuminated with ninety ſilver 


about fiſty lamps of the ſame metal, intermixed with lamps; and in the treaſury. is ſhewn a crown of the 


Bleſſed Virgin? s, valued at à million of florins. The 
[convent is inhabited by monks of every nation, who 
{| amount to three hundred: perſons, including their 
| ſervants. All ſtrangers who come hither, out of devo- 
tion or curioſity, are entertained gratis for three days; 
nor is there any place, except Rome or Loretto, to 
which pilgrims reſort in greater numbers, Over the 
church, towards the top. of the mountain, are the cells 
of | thirteen hermits, hewn out of the rock. Theſe 
men are generally perſons of quality, who being weary | 
of the world, have retired hither to ſpend their time 
in ſolitude and devotion. - Adjoining to the cells each 
| hermit has a chapel, a garden, and a fountain ſpring- 
1 of the rock. Over thoſe caves is a leaning 
rock, to which they have fixed three croſſes, where 
they ſay maſs every day, to implore the Bleſſed Virgin, 
chat ſhe will not ſuffer it to fall upon the church or 
| cloyſter ; part of it having tumbled down in the ſixteenth 
| century, and done conſiderable damage. The place + 
| undoubtedly affords a delightful ſolitude, preſenting 
the eye with one of the fineſt proſpects in the world, 
and charming the ear with the ſoft notes of birds, or 
the murmuring of ſprings and rivulets, which fall 
down the rocks on every ſide,” 

The other towns of note in the province of Cata- 
lonia are, Urgel, Balaguer, Lerida, Tortoſa, Gironne, 
Roſes; Vich, e, . Prices, and 
Manreſa- 1 

The province of Valencia is bounded on ths th 
by Arragon and Catalonia, on the eaſt and ſouth by 
the Mediterranean, and on the weſt by New Caſtile 


and Murcia, The capital is Valencia, ſituate in 


35 minutes weſt longitude, | and in 39 degrees 30 
minutes of north Jatitude, in a fine plain on the river 


Guadalquivir, about two miles from the ſea coaſt, 


This city, within the walls, contains about twelve 
thouſand houſes, elegantly builtz and the ſuburbs are 
nearly of the ſame extent. Beſides a fine river, over 
which there are five ſtone bridges, it is watered by a great 
number of fountains; and abounds with all kinds of 
proviſions, The inhabitants are remarked to be more 
gay and ſociable than in other parts of Spain, and 
the women much addicted to gallantry. The moſt 
conſiderable public buildings are the cathedral, the 
viceroy's palace, and that of Cinta, with the monaſtery 
of St. Jerome, the exchange, and the atſenal. This 
city was once a Roman colony, under the name of 
Colonia Julia Valencia; and there may yet be ſeen 
ſeveral remains of antiquity, both in the town and 
neighbourhood, It was afterwards the reſidence of 
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the Mooriſh kings. At preſent, it is the ſee of an Bout. The ancient palace ofthe Moorifh kings is 
archbiſhop, and has an univerſity, 80 mild and 86 4 large building, faid to contain accommodation fat 
nial is the temperature of the air in this province, 


four thouſand perſons. On the out -ſide it has the 
that the country, for twenty miles round, looks like appearance of an old. caſtle, but within is extremely 
a continued garden, intermixed with numerous towns magnificent. The walls are lined with jaſper, pora 
and villages, in which may be ſeen crowds of women phyry, and other beautiful marbles, which forms 2 
and children before ths n VET in {pinning kind of Moſaic, work, containing many inſcriptigns 
A . in Arabic characters; and the cielings are painted and 
Nest Valencia, A. à mile from the dz Aacith gilded; In the middle is a ſpacious court. paved with 
Morviedro, a town which aroſe from the ruins of the marble, ſurrounded with a noble piazza,. over which : 
ancient Saguntum. This city was famous for its clay, | is a magnificent gallery. At the four corners of the 
of which fine cups were made; and yet more celebrated | court-are ſeveral marble fountains, and in the middle 
for its memorable defence againſt Hannibal; who, con- one of an uncommon fize, adorned: with. groupes of 
trary to the faith of treaty, had inveſted it with his figures, whence the water was conveyed: to the, baths 
troops; the inhabitants chooſing rather to throw them- | in the palace, which are grand apartments lined with 
ſelves and their moſt valuable effects into the flames, alabaſter, and elegantly vaulted in the roof. Adjoining 
than either to forfeit their fidelity to the Romans, or | to the palace is a fine park and gardens, well ſupplied 
fall a prey into the hands of the enemy. This tranſ- with fountains, rivulets, and ſhady groves, which 
action occaſioned the ſecond Punic war, and gave riſe | contribute to render the place a moſt Wen retreat 
to the expreſſion of Saguntina fames, and Saguntina | in the ſummer. 
rabies, to denote famine and rage in the extreme. he city of is now the ſee of an a 
Alicant is a ſmall port-town ſeventy-five miles ſouth biſhop, and endowed with-an univerfity, which hows 
of Valencia. It is defended by a caſtle which is built | ever is one of the moſt inconſiderable in Spain. The 
upon a high, and almoſt- inaeceflible rock, The | temperature of the air is ſo remarkably ſalubrious, that 
place enjoys a great foreign trade in fruit and wine. | many valetudinarians refort hither for the purpoſe of 
The other towns of note are, Villahermoſa, Origuela, | recovering their health. The Moors: were ſo charmed 
Segorbe, Xativa, Donia, Ont. Villareal, —_ with the ſituation of the place, that they imagined 
and Altea, * + | paradiſe to be in „ 
The province of Ad is er on the wy over it, 
by New Caſtile, on the eaſt by Valencia and the | Malaga is fituated on . coaſt of the Mediterranean, 
Mediterranean Sea, on the ſouth by the ſame ſea, and | lixty-ſix miles norch · eaſt of Gibraltar, at the foot of 
; on the weſt by Granada and Andaluſia. This province a ſteep mountain, It is ſtrongly fortified by a double wall -4 
affords a great quantity of ſulphur, and ſo much ſalt, and two caftles; and though neither large nor well l 
that it is able to ſupply all Spain with that commodity. well built, yet is very conſiderable on account of its 
Murcia, the capital, is ſituate in 1 degree of weſt | trade, to which à moſt commodious harbour renders 
Jongitude, and in 38 degrees of north latitude, on the | it peculiarly adapted. Great numbers of foreign ſhips 
river Segura. The town is of- conſiderable extent, reſort hither in autumn every year, particularly from 
and is the ſee of a biſhop. _ | England and Holland, to load with fruits of various 
Carthagena is ſituated twenty“ ſive miles Courh of | kinds, as raiſins, almonds, figs, oranges, capers, - &. 
Murcia, and enjoys one of the moſt ſpacious and | Hence alſo is exported a great quantity of wine, the 
commodious harbours in the Mediterranean. This | produce of the neighbouring country, but which has 
city is ſaid to have been founded or improved by Han- obtained the name of Malaga, from being put on 
nibal, who gave it the name of Carthago Nova, and board at this place, The town of Malaga is the fee 
made it” the capital of the Carthaginian dominions in | of a biſhop, ſuffragan of Granada; and the cathedral 
Spain. Having been almoft deftroyed by the Goths | an elegant bilding, richly furniſhed and adorned, . 
and Vandals, Philip II. rebuilt it, fince which time] Near Velez Malaga lie the mountains of Alena, 
it has been ftrongly fortified, as a Po of gteat im- | of conſiderable extent, and inhabited by the deſcendants 852 


portance to the nation. _—— _ | of the Moors, who, though they now -profeſs the 
The other conſiderable towns in 0 province are, | Chriſtian religion, retain their ancient cuſtoms and 
Lorea, Caravaca, and Mullan | habits, and have by their application to. agriculture 


The province of Granada is bounded on the north | rendered” this mountainous tract one 42 the moſt fruĩt- 
by Andaluſia, on the eaſt by Murcia and the Medi- ful parts of the country. 
terranean fea, on the ſouth by the ſame ſea, and on | The other moſt conſiderable towns in this province 
the weſt by Andaluſia. The chief town Grenada is are, eee, Guadix, Rout An, N and 
ſituate in 2 degrees 49 minutes weſt longitude, and in Loy. 
37 degrees of north latitude; two hundred and twenty- The province of Andaluſia is bounded on the north 
five miles ſouth of Madrid. It ſtands at the confluence by Eftremadura and New Caſtile, on the eaſt by Murcia, 
of the rivers Daro and Kenil, and at the foot of Sierra | on the ſouth by Granada, the ftraits of Gibraltar, and 
Novada, or the Snowy Mountain. Here are ſeveral | the Atlantic Ocean, and on the weſt by Portugal, 
ſpacious ſtreets and ſquares,” magnificently built, and The capital is Seville, ſituate in 6 degrees weſt longi- 
inhabited by perſons of 'diftin&tion; many of whom tude, and in 37 degrees of north latitude, on the river 


have fine. gardens and fountains belonging to their Guadalquivir, upwards of two hundred miles ſouth- 
5k | wel 
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cSther fine churches and monaſteries, ' The town is 


the town: ſtands the royal palace, called Alcazar, the | 


which nature produces ſpontaneouſly in almoſt every 


families, and bas a fodriſhing trade in wine, (ilk, and 


minutes of north latitude. The iſland on which it 
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weſt of Madrid. This city is ſaid to have been founded 


by the Phenicians, who gave it the name of Hyſpalis. 
It is of a Circular form, about eight miles in cifeum- 
ferende. The cathedral, once a Mahometan moſque, 
and built by the Moors in the tenth century, is a very 


[Ev ROPE. 
oppoſite continent form a bay four leagues. long, and in 
moſt places two in breadth; but about the middle are two 
points of land, one on the continent, and the other 
on the iſland, ſo cloſely ſituated, that the forts upon 
them, called the Puntal and Matagorda, command 


magnificent ſtructure. It meaſures four hundred foot; | the paſſage. Within thoſe: points is the harbour, 


in length, two hundred: foot in breadth, and a hundred 
and twenty-eight in height; containing no leſs than | 
fourſcore chapels and altars, where | maſs is faid 
every day. Beſides this there are in the city -many 


ſutrounded with an old wall and antique towers, and the 
Areets narrow, but well built. It is the largeſt city in 
Spain, except Madrid, and computed to contain three 
| Hundred thoufand inhabitants. On the ſouth fide of | 


fineſt part of which was built by the Moors. It is 
adorned on every front with the imperial eagle, under 
which is Charles the Fifth's motto, Plus Ultra. The 
gardens belonging to this palace are exceeding beautiful. 
The other public buildings in the city are, the palace 
of the inquiſition, the exchange, the India-houſe, the 
mint, and the colleges. belonging to the univerſity, 
which at ' preſent however enjoys not the reputation it 
formerly had. Here is a noble aqueduct, which brings 
water to the city from Carmona, at the diſtance of 
eighteen miles. The number of hoſpitals of all kinds 
is ſaĩd to amount to a. hundred and twenty, ſome of 
which are very large and beautiful. 
In the laſt century, while Seville ating the | 
trade with Potoſi: and America, its commerce was | 
extremely flouriſhing ; but Cadiz and other ſea-ports 
Rave ſince made a great derivation from it. The 
traffic however is ſtill conſiderable, and the ſituation 
of the place is by the Spaniards eſteemed the moſt de- 
lightful in the world. The climate is doubtleſs the 
moſt agreeable that can be imagined, and the air is 
perfumed with a variety of ſweet flowers and bloſſoms, 


ſeaſon. The olives here are the: beſt in Europe, and 

N in the greateſt quantity; there being not far gow 
the city: 2 wed of * near np miles in cir- 

cumference, : _ | - 

Ls FG 1 EIA forth-eaf & Seville, on the han 

of the river Guadalquivir, ſtands Cordoua, the ancient 

Corduba, It is computed to contain fourteen thouſand... 


leather. Here is an univerſity, and the ſee of a biſhop, 
This was the ſeat of the firſt Roman colony ſent into 
thoſe parts, and Was ſurnamed Patricia; ſuppoſed to 
have been founded by the firſt. Marcellus. It was 
famous of old for its rich produce in oil; nor is it leſs | 
celebrated for the birth of the two Senecas, of Lucan, 

The K+ of Saale eats wee is Goa at 
the north-weſt end of the ifland of Leon, oppoſite to 

port St. Mary's on the continent, in 6 degrees 46 
minutes of weſt longitude, and in 36 degrees 25 


ſtands is about eighteen miles long, and from nine to 
two broad; baving a communication with the continent 
by a bridge called Ponte Sanora, The iſland with the 


which it is impoſſible for an enemy to enter without 
previouſly being maſter of the forts. Cadiz is ſuppoſed 
contain about five thouſand houſes. It has an ex- 
tenſive foreign trade; the galleons annually taking in 
their lading here, and returning hither with the trea- 
ſures of America, and other rich merchandize. 1 

The Phœnieians firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of this 
iſland, and erected on it a temple to Hercules. The 
Carthaginians and Romans were afterwards ſucceſſively 
maſters of it; and ſo great was the trade which. it en- 
joyed in thoſe times, that no leſs than five hundred 
Roman knights reſided in it at once. 

The port- town of Gibraltar is ſituated on the Arait 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean, 
in 4 degrees 53 minutes weſt longitude, and 36 degrees 

13 minutes of north latitude. It ſtands on a rock in 
a peninſula, at the foot of the celebrated Mount Calpe, 
which covers it towards the land. On this ſide it can 


only be approached by a very narrow paſſage between 


the mountain and the ſea, croſs which the Spaniards 
have drawn a line, to prevent the garriſon from having 
any communication "with the country. This place 
was taken by the confederate fleet under the command 
of Sir George Rook, in 1704; ſince which time the 
Spaniards have repeatedly attempted to recover it, but 
without ſucceſs. The garriſon of Gibraltar is cooped 
up within very narrow limits, the ground which they 
occupy affording hardly any of the neceſlaries of life; 
on which account, in time of war, they are obliged 
to be ſupplied with proviſions either from England or 
the coaſt of Barbary, As this fort commands the en- 
trance to the Mediterranean, the poſſeſſion of it is of 
the greateſt importance to our trade in thoſe parts, 
It is uſually garriſoned by ſix regiments, and the 


| governorſhip is reckoned a place of conſiderable profit. 


The ſtrait to which the town gives name, is about 
twenty-four miles long, and fifteen broad. A ſtrong 
| Current which requires a briſk gale to ſtem, conſtantly 
| ſets through it from the ocean, 

. The other towns of note in this province are, Jaen, 
Medina Sidonia, Port St. Mary, Ezia, Baeza, Oſſuna, 


St. Lucar, Anduxar, Carmona, Alcalareal, Lucena, 


Areos, Marchena, Ayamont, Ubeda, and Moguer. 
The province of New Caſtile is bounded on the 
north by Old Caſtile, on the eaſt by Valencia, on 
the ſouth by Andaluſia and Murcia, and on the weft 
by Portugal. The capital of the province, and of 
the whole kingdom, is Madrid, fAtuzte in 4 degrees 
45 minutes weſt longitude, and. in 40 degrees 30 
minutes of north latitude, It ſtands almoſt in the 
midſt of a large ſandy plain, ſurrounded with high 
mountains at the diſtance of about eight or ten miles. 
The city is about. ſeven miles in circumference, with- 
out either walls or fortifications, The ſtreets are long 
and ſpacious, but ill paved with ſmall flints, There 


are in it ſome noble ſquares, the moſt magnificent of 


| 


which 
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which is the Placa Mayor, in the middle of the town. 
This ſquare contains a hundred and thirty-fix grand 
houſes, five ſtories high, uniformly built, with bal 
conies at every ſtory, and the whole faſtained by atches 
and pilaſters. This quarter is inhabited by ſubſtantial 


tradeſmen, mercers, drapers, goldſmiths, Re. The 


grest market is held in the middle of the ſquare; and 
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on grand: Feſtivals, when the is almoſt covered with 
jewels, To this church the king comes to fing Te 
Drum on any fignal victory. Here are alfo ſevtrul 
hoſpitals, two of which in eee Wt 
commodation to fifteen hundred perſons. | 

The numerous towers and large buildings in ehis 
capital give it a magnificent appearance; and proviſions 


* T* | . 


here are the bull - fights upon days of rejoicing. The 
houſes are built of brick, and the apartments commih-" 

dious and magnificent; but the lattice windows con - 
fiderably diminiſh their elegance. The materials of 
their houſes being brought from diftant provinces, and | 
no navigable rivers to impott them, occaſions building 
here to be very expenſive, There are neither courts | 

nor great gates before the noblemen's houſes as at Paris, 
the front of every houſe forming a line with the ſtreet. 
The firſt floor of every houſe in Madrid belongs to the 
king, unleſs the builder purchaſe it of his majeſty, 
which he generally does, People of diſtinction have a 

variety of apartments ſuited to the different feaſons of 

the year, and richly furniſhed. Their hangings are 

of velvet, ſilk, or tapeſtry, trimmed with gold and 

filver lace, or fringe, and adorned with buſts, pictures, 
glaſſes, and japan cabinets, with a vaſt profuſion of 

plate and jewels, rich carpets and cuſhions to fit upon; 

but no chairs or n are ſeen in the ladies apart- 

ments. 

Here are three 15010 edifices vetonginl to | the crown, 
viz. the Palace Royal, the Caſa del Campo, and the 
Buen Retiro. The firſt of theſe, which is the ufual | 
refidence of the court is fituate on an eminence at 
the end of the town, commanding an extenfive proſpect 
over the adjacerit country, Some of the rooms in this 
building have no light but what they receive from the 
doors; and the reſt, as box. only ſmall appar © are 
very dark. 

The Caſa del Campo ſtands oppoſite to the pre- 
ceding. Bétween them runs the river Maneaneres, | 
which forms a large ſtream when the ſnows on the 
neighbouring mauntains are melted, but is hardly 
viſible in the hot ſeaſon, A grand bridge rene is 
erected over its channel. 

Tbe palace of Buen Retiro is ſituated at the other 
extremity of the ton, on the fide of a hill, near the 
Pardo, a park about three miles in echten in 
which are feveral detached pavilions, where the officers 
of the court reſide when the king comes to divert him - 
ſelf in the hot ſeaſon. The groves, parterres, grottos, 
and cafeates, render this a delightful abode in ſummer; 
and it is alſo ſupplied with a great number of fountains, 
one of which is ſo large THe Th king Tafls r it in 
a yachr, | 

The nobility have 2 great many palaces in Madrid, 
inferior only in,reſpeR of dimenſions to thoſe of the 
king.” Several fine chürches and convents contribute | 
Alſo to the ornament of this capital. Amongſt the 
former, that which is dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, 
called our Lady of Aibcha, or the Grove, is the moſt 
magnificent. Here is an image of the Virgin, with the 
infant” Jeſus in her arms, to which many miracles 0 
aſcribed. She is clothed in a widow's habit, except 
No. 26. 
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of all kinds are cheap; but being deſtitute of common 


| ſewers, it is extremely offenſive, eſpecially in ſummer : 


and having neither taverns nor coffee-houſes, it is little 
calculated co afford an agreeable reception to ſtrangers. 
Beſides the royal palaces in Madrid, there are ſeveral 
others in the province. One of thoſe called the Prado, 
is about two feagues diſtant from the capital; that of 
Sarſuala a little ſarther, and the Eſeorial about fix 
| leagues and a half, This palace being dedicated wo 
St. Laurence, who is ſaid to have been droiled alive 
on a gridiron, is built in the form of that culinary in 
ſtrument, the bars of which form ſeveral courts, and 
the handle is the royal apartments, The whole confifts 
of a palace, a church, a convent, and a burial- place 
for the ſovereigns of Spain. The repreſentations of a 
gridiron are met with in every part of che building, 
| Either ſculptured, painted, formed of iron, marble, 
wood, or ſtucco. This is doubtleſs the largeſt palace 
in Europe, though not the moſt elegant. The Dorio 
order is that which prevails: it is four ſtories high, 
wholly built of a grey ſtone, reſembling granite, but 
not fo hard. The extent of the principal fronts ie 
ſix hundred and fifty-ſeven foot, and of the others, 
four hundred and ninety-four. At each of the corners 
ſtands = ſquare tower two hundred foot high, It in 
ſais, chat in the whole building, there are four thou- 
fand windows, and eight thouſand doors, There are 
three doors in the principal front, Over the grand 
| entrance are the arms of Spain, carved in ſtone; and 
a little higher, in a nich, a ſtatue of St. Laurence in 
* deacon's habit, a gilt gridiron in his right hand, 
and a bock in bis left. Directly over the door is a 
baſſo relievo of two enormous gridirons in ſtone. 
E pe the great extent of this palace, the 
E apartments contain nothing worthy of notice. 
We are told, however, that in the whole, there are 
upwards of one thouſand fix hundred pictures in oil 
colours, excluſive df the paintings in freſco, which 
are alſo very numerous. This palace was begun by 
Philip II. in 1557 and completed in twenty- two 


years. ü 
The great church reſethbles that of Be. Peter's at 


Rome, and is the repoſitory of an infinite number of 
relics, which are held in great veneration. Under this 
edifice is the Pantheon, ſo called from its being built 
| after the model of the Pantheon at Rome, of a round 
form, and vaulted like a cupola. This is the mauſoleum 
of the Spaniſh kings of the Auftrian family. 

In this province are two other royal palaces, viz, Tide- 
phonſo and Aranguez; the latter of which has a great 
reſemblance of Potzdam, add js as much admired for 


the beauty of its gardens, as the Eſcorial for the 


magnificence of its buildings. Tune water-works 1t 
this place are called the wondery of ma ad Wought 
by 
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by che natives to be ;undqualled. Here arg brazen | places of note arg, Logragne, Calahorra, Barra, Oſma, 
and warble ſtatues, as dat Verſailles, ſpouting up ae Avilg, Signenza, Roa, Atanda, Heute 
vater in different forms, which falls into baſons adorned | Nagora, 8 t. Domingo, and Segov is. 
with groups of figures of excellent workmanſhip. ] At the laſt of; thoſe towns is, the famous tad, 
| Moſt of the fictions. of. the, ancient poets are. hexe re- the building of 8 been attributed to the Goths, 
pteſented ʒ and. there are artificial trees, from every | to Hercules, the emperor Trajan, &c. It conſiſts of 
branch and twig. of which A water n in. the a range of one hundred and eighteen, arches, over forty- 
form of a ſhower of rain. three of Which ſtands an equal number of. others. 
ard of Maria Bands | e greateſt. height. of the building is one hundred 


: About forty miles to the ache 
T oledo, formerly the capital of Spain, and the ſeat || and two foot. The whole is compoſed of ſtones about 


of the ancient Gothic and- Mooriſh | kings. It is ſitu- f = foot long and two. foot. 8 without any morter 
ated on à ſteep — ft; che, foot of which runs the 
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Jeſended by an old N and towers, EN are havke | | 
ever gommanded hy ſeveral hills. Here are many grand | Near the city 5 50 the Klewiars ot hs palace, 
Hoſes oecupied by people of diſtinction. This place ſituated on a rock, detached by a deep dry ditch from 
ns once. very conſiderable ſor its manufactures of ſilk | the town, with which it communicates by a ſtrong 
and ol, and ſtill maintains a great trade in the article | tone. bridge. It was erected by the Moors in the 
of ſword-blades. The cathedral here is one of the eighth century; was afterwards inhabited by the kings 
largeſt. Gothic. buildings in Europe, and is honoured of Caſtile, and is now uſed for a ſtate priſon, _ From 
with. the diſtinction of always having the pope and the center of the building, which conſiſts of white 
the king of Spain as its canons. On Chriſtmas, before | | ſtone, a lofty tower. riſes, environed with many tur- 
the firſt; veſpers, the names of thoſe perſonages are | rets ; and the roof of the. whole is covered with lead. 
called aloud at the door of the choir; when for not | In the royal ſaloon, round the wall, are fifty. two 
appearing, as they never do, they are mulcted in two ſtatues of painted wood, repreſenting a ſeries of the 
thouſand maravedis each, a ſum. nearly equivalent to | kings and. queens of Spain, . fitting on thrones, and of 
ſixteen- ſhillings and nine- pence, This building ſtands other eminent perſons, all as large as the life, with 
in the middle of the city, and has before it a grand | an inſcription underneath, The cieling of this apart- 
court, from which it is entered by eight beautiful ment, and of ſeveral others, is ſo well gilt, that though 
brazen doors, through à grand portico. The church { it probably was done ſeyen centuries ago, it appears 
is three hundred and eighty foot long, a hundred and quite freſh and new. Here is ſhewn the cabinet where 
ninety-one broad, and a hundred and ſeven high, It | Alphonſo X. ſurnamed the Impious and the Wile, | 
is ſupplied with a number of chapels, which are richly | compoſed, his aſtronomical tables, in 1260. He was 
furniſhed, In that of our lady of Sagrana, is an image | bere ftruck by lightning, the marks of which yet ap- 
of the Virgin, of ſolid filver, as large as the life, with | pear in the wall, | 
2 golden crown, enriched with diamonds. and pearls | T he province of Leon 1 is his on Bhs * by 
of an extraordinary ſize. . The, treaſury. contains a | Afturia, on the caſt by Old Caſtile, on the ſouth by 
group of figures; all of ſolid gold, where the Virgin, | New Caſtile, and on the weſt by Gallicia, The 
ſitting on a rock of precious ſtones, is preſenting her [chief town is Leon, ſituated on the river Eſla, a 
ſon to St. John Baptiſt. One of the diamonds that | hundred and ſixty-five miles north-weſt of Madrid. 
form the rock is as large as a pigeon's egg. The lands | This was the capital of the firſt Chriſtian kings of 
= allotted for the repair of this cathedral afford the yearly | Spain, ſeven of whom are here interred. It is at 
1 rent of a hundred thouſand crowns. The archbiſhop | | preſent a large city, and the ſee of a biſhop. The 
| of Toledo is: primate of Spain, and great-chancellor | cathedral is eſteemed. one of the moſt dezent Wee 
| of Caſtile, and is proprietor of ſeventeen towns, be- | of the kind in Spain. | 
* ſides a great number of villages. His revenue is com- | Salamanca is Gtuated.. on 1 the river Edna W | 
puted at taree hundred 25 Afty thouſand crowns a | eight miles north-weſt of Madrid, This place, 
year. alſo the ſee of a biſhop, is famous for its univer- 
| | In the ſouthern part of this province 8 ſity, in which are twenty- four colleges, four thou- 
a of La. Mancha, which Cervantes has rendered. cele - ſand ſtudents, and eighty profeſſors, who have each a 


brated, by e it the ſcene of Don e ſalary, of a thouſand crowns. a year. 2 
e. | The other moſt conſiderable towns are, (try or 


+ i 


The remaining. tgorgs of. note. in 6 Nine Caſtile. are, | Placentia, Toro, Zamora, Alun, Alva, and Civi- 


Comes: Cities: Real, Alcala de Henares, Almanza, dad Redrigo. e 
1 5 Guadalaxarz, Riser, ae. Mun. and I The province of Fg is nodes on "ha | 
quena... Pn | north by Leon, on. the caſt by New Caſtile, on the | 
| | hg province of Ola Caile is " hounded on PR ſouth . by Andaluſia, and on, the weſt by. Portugal, 
north by Aſturia and Biſcay, on the eaſt by. Arragon, This Province is now generally reckoned a part of 
on the ſouth by New Caſtile, and on the weſt by New Caſtile, The chief towns are, Merida, Bada- | 
pa „The chief town is Burgos, ſituated A. hundred | jox,, Placentia, Corra,. Truxillo, n or e, 

and, ſeventeen miles north of Madrid, The other | Alcantara, and Min 
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N teſpeli of their mad the „Sas are doe 
 rately tall and thin, their complexion on the olive 
caſt, their hair black, their features regular, theig 
eyes lively, and for the moſt part likewiſe black. 
They ſhave their beards, but leave muſtachios on the 
upper lip. The women are generally ſlender, pa; 
habituate themſelves early to acquire and preſet vt a 
genteel ſhape, In particular, they reckon it a beauty | 
to have little feet, and take much pains to prevent the 
growth of their breaſts; by en them N 
with plates of led. 1 * | 
Of late years, the habit of the Ganlarde has under- 
gone a great alteration. Phey have laid aſide the 
ſhort cloak, as alſo their ſpectacles, ruffs, arid long 
ſwords; and the only mark of their former gtavity 
conſiſts in the deep brown colour of the habits of the 
common people. þ 126300), 0:0 nt no 
Tbe Spaniſh ladies make no ſooret of uſing paint, 
which they lay very thick not only on their faces and 
hands; but a great way down their backs; and* indeed 
without this artifice, their tawny ſhoulders, which, 
by wearing their ſtays ſo low behind, are much ex- 


cf? N 


poſed to view, would make a very indifferent appear 


ance. They wear ſeveral garments under their gown, 
and their coats are of ſo great length, that they always | 
trail on the ground. On the top of the ſtays,” ladies 


of rank have a breaſt - plate of diamonds, to Which they | © 
They 


hang a chain of pearl, or other precious jewels. 
uſe many bracelets round their arms, as well as rings 
upon their fingers, and ſuch weighty-pendants in their 
cars, as ſtretch them to an unreaſonable lengths? 
The Spaniards are ſtill remarkable for that gravity / 
of deportment, which has ſo. long been the charace= | 
riſtic of the nation. Their moſt peculiar endowments 
appear to be taciturnity and compoſure, the latter of 
which is evident in almoſt every action of their life. 
A penſive kind of dignity uniformly marks their mien | 
and air; and their pace is ſo extremely ſlow, that at a 
little diſtance, it is not eaſy to diſcern whether they 
move at all. They are however reputed liberal, ſineere, 
delicate in point of honour; and temperate in the plea- 
ſures of the table. But their underſtanding, which 
in other things appears not to be defective, is greatly 
tarniſhed by the groſſeſt ſuperſtition and bigotry. They 
hold their prieſts in ſo much veneration, that they kiſs 
the very bem of their garment, and pay them a degree 
of reſpect little: ſhort of ĩdolatry. Their regard for 
the female ſex is almoſt equally» enthuſiaſtic. It is 
common for a well-bred man to approach a lady with 
his knees bended, kiſſing her hands inſtead of her lips; 
and if ſhe does him the favour to commend any thing 
he has, as a watch; a ring, a jewel, or other toy; 
it would be reckoned extremely unpolite not to preſent 
her with it. This attachment tothe fex;' however; 
is accompanied with ſuch jealouſy on the ſide of the 
buſbands, as frequently excites them to à behaviour 
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| the hoſt Unjuſtifiable 10 extravagant: "Action es 
follies and vices of the Spatitttds; may be ranked theit 
unreaſonable contempt of bthet nations, their pride 
and vanity, their indolence, avarice, libidinouspaſſions, 
and inſatiable thirſt of revenge.” Upon the whole, 
they are more à groteſque than à pleaſing people, and 
ridiculous rather than reſpbctable- It is their gteat 
misfortune that they converſe fo little with the reft of 
the world, and that their ignorance is induſtriouſlg | 
encouraged by their Os whoſe anne ovet m | 
1s unbounded. 5 * = i 

Immediately aftet getting out of bed, it 16 ub fok 
| perſons of condition to drink à glaſs of Water Goofel 
with ice or ſnow, and afterwards chotblate, Which is 
now become the morning beverage of almoſt a ranks. | 
At dinner the maſter of the family ſits down to tüble | 
in a chait; but the women And children ſit croſs. legged 
on 4 carpet, after the manner of the Moors. Their 
meals conſiſt commonly of light food, ſuch 4s a pigebn 
| or a partridge, an olio or ragou, high ſeaſofled With 
garlic and pepper, Which is ſucceeded” by a a'deſert of 
delicious fruits. They ſeldom eat butter or cheeſe, of 
which they have neither in perfection; but inſtead 
of butter in their fauces, they make uſe of oil. Thie 
ladies drink only water, and the gentlemen but very 
| little wine. After dinner they uſually ſleep! two or 
three houts, during which time the ſhops in Madrid 
are ſhut up, and few. perſons, except foreigners, are 
to be met with in the ſtreets.” Their ſupper is alfo 
light, and ſeldom conſiſts of any thing more than a 
little haſtiz'a ragou, or a” tart. ' This meal as "well 
as their-breakfaſty. they frequently take in bed; 

The uſual time for their viſits,” as in other hot 
countries, is the evening: At this time the men meet 


$* ; ve * * 


each other at their houſes, where the floors of 


the apartments are covered with rich carpets and 


cuſtiions- of ſilk © or velvet; they yet retaining the 
cuſtom of the Moors of fitting on the floor. They never 
addreſs one another by any diſtinguiſhing title; 28, 
yout highneſs, your grace, &c. but the title of donna 
is given 8 ladies of every rank. "Thoſe of diſtinction, 
however, pay their viſits in great ſtate. They are 
carried in a chair by four men, of whom the two fore- | 
moſt are uncovered. © Two others attend as a guard, 
and a ſeventh carries a lanthorn, A coach drawn by 
mules immediately follows, containing her wochen. | 
| and another the gentlemen of her houſtiold," ſeveral 
| menial ſervants walking after. Thie whole pfoceſſion 
is very flow, eonformably to the gravity of the people. 
Few coaches, except the king's, are drawn by horſes, 
though hardly any county affords a finet breed for 8 
purpoſe," 2/1 7593 35% x ism da: u 
The uſual phraſe in the ee ay on parting | 
with a perſon is3 "Faya'. S. con Diba, * May yo ur 
worſhip go along with God.“ For, I thank og? 
they ſay, Vun V. S. nil anbri. May your worſhip | 
 live'a thouſand Fears;' to which the anfuer ſoinetimes | 
is, Poco maro nner, a little more ur leſs? 197 
There are twWo play-houſes at Madfid, but the ai 
tertairiments ſo execrable, that they hardly deſer ve the 
name. When the ave-bell rings, as it conſtantly does 
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abroad in public places of reſort, and the ladies viſit 
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at fx ig the erening, all che are, as well as the 


audience, fall down upon their knees, in which atti- 


tude they remain a few minutes. The Spaniards allo 
uſe maſquerading, both. on horſeback and foot. They 
bare a peculiar attachment to the game of cheſs, at 


' which chey play with great ſlowneſs, it being not un · 
uſual for 4 game begun, by parents to be determined 


by their children; and it is { carried on by | 
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again ſounding, the matador appeared, carrying in his 
left hand a cloak extended on a. ſhort ſtick, and in 
his right a  two-edged word, the blade of which was 
flat, four inches broad, and a yard long. At the 
moment when the bull made furiouſly at him, he 
plunged his ſword into its neck behind the horns, by 
| which it inſtantly fell down dead. If the matador 
miſſes his aim, and cannot defend himſelf with the 


letters between perſons at a diſtance. In moſt of the | cloak, he is almoſt ſure to loſe his life, as the exaſpe- 


capital towns there is likewiſe a great aumber of billiard- 


br + tables, at a kind of which, called truces, and furniſhed 


with twenty pockets, they play with very large balls, 


part of the table. 

Of all the. Spaniſh diverſions, however, the, moſt 
remarkable is their bull feaſta. 'On ths. ſoot whore | 
any. of thoſe. are exhibited, ſcaffolds arc previouſly 
excited for the ſpectators, and the beaſts are ſbut up | 
in ſtalls made as dark as podible, to render them the | 
fercer on the day of battle, The following deſcription | 
of a -<n thts ae 
entertainment. 


Frery thing being ready, the bulls Pee to be 
8 the area from the ſtables in which they 


were confined, to à ſmaller behind the amphitheatre, 
_ they were to be kept apart from each other. 
The firſt table was not far from the amphitheatre, | 
and a wall of boards fix foot high was put up on each 


- fide of the way by which the bulls were to paſs. At i 
2 quarter paſt four ten bulls were let into the area, | 


in order to be gut into the ſtables at the oppoſite door i 


| a man on fopt Jeading before them a tame ox, which | 


had been bred with bulls, to decoy them into thoſe | 


receptacles. Three combatants on horfeback placed | - 


themſelves at ſome, diſtance, one on each fide of, and | 
the other oppoſite to the door at which the bull was to 
enter. A trumpet was then ſounded, as a, ſignal to 


Tet in a bull, a9d the. wan who opened the door got | 


behind it immedisteix. | 
During a quarter of an hour alien the el 
the, bulls had. beep / teazed by pricking them in the | 
backs, This is done by perſons placed on the cieling | 
af the ſtables, which. was low, and, conſtructed in 
in fuch à manner as to afford couvenience for the 
eperation, The bulls, were diftinguifhed Þy + fuel | 
knox of ribbon. fixed to their eulders. * 
Tbe bull made directly at. tha firſt: horkeman, RPO 
received it on the point of his ſpear, held in the middle 
tight ta his fide, and pefing under his armpit. .. This 


occaſioned it to draw back, the blood in the mean time 
ruſhing out in a torrent. The force with which. the | 


bull attacked the man was N 


nearly averſet, both him and his horſe. 
6 who ie | 
dated about, | frighted by | the clapping, and hallooing | 
of che multituds,. It then tan ſacceſlively, againſt 
the othet two, combatants on horſeback, and from 


each received 3 deep wound. A ſignal was now given | 


| 
e 


rated animal exerts its remaining ſtrength with almoſt 
inconceivable fury, The dead bull was immediately 
| dragged out of the area by three horſes on a full gallop, 
| whoſe traces were faſtened to its horns. 
Another bull was then let in, more furious than the 
| former, The horſeman miſſed his aim, and the bull 
thruſt its horns into the horſe's belly. The latter be- 
coming ungovernable, the rider was obliged to diſ- 
mount and abandon it to the bull, which purſued it 
round the area, till at faſt the-borſe fell, and expired. 
Four other horſes were ſucceſſively killed by this doll, 
which, only received ſlight wounds, till the laſt of the 
horſes had kicked its jaw to pieces, One of the horſe- 
| men broke his ſpear in the bull's neck, and the horſe 
and rider fell to the ground, when the latter breaking 
his leg, was carried off. The foetmen then ſet to 
work again, and afterwards the matador put an end to 
the life of the animal. The third bull killed two 
horſes by goring them in the belly. The ſeventh like- 
iſe the ſame number. In this manner were ten 


bulls maſſacred, and the ſpectacle concluded in two 
' hours. and @ half. The dulls fleſh was immediately 

ſold to the populace at ten quartos per pound, which 
amounts to about three pence, | 

The Romans were not more delighted. with the 
| combats of gladiators and wild beaſts, than the Spa- 
 niards are with thoſe entertainments, which are how- 
ever, of late years, became far leſs ange than 
formerly e 
Another diverfion almoft a to ym . of 
this nation, is that of ſerenading their miſtreſſes, It 
is performed either with vocal or inſtrumental muſic, 
the latter of which is extremely rude. In this amuſe- 
ment, however, there is hardly a young fellow who 
| ſpends not the beſt part of the night, though perhaps 
almoſt utterly unacquainted with the ey to whom 
the compliment is paid. 

Sallantry among the Spaniards is univerlally ac- 
nn with a taſte for dancing, which is one of 
the ruling paſhons of this people. Of theſe the moſt 
| favourite entertainments are the feſquedillas and the 
fandange, . The former reſembles our hay; and the 
latter is remarkable for the lafcivious motions and 
geſtures with which it is uſually performed. 

Is every large city in Spain there is a foundling- 
hoſpital, into which all children are readily admitted; 
not only ſuch as are illegitimate, but likewiſe thoſe 
belonging to the lower claſs of tradeſmen Who have 
larger families than they can ſupport. When the 
parents chooſe ee ee tis my wy have” ie 


with the trumpet for the borſemen to-zetire; and the | again on deſeribing it. 


men on- foot began their attack, who ſtruck barbed 


_ Carts into every part of the animal's. body; The trumpet 


In perſorming a long journey the ee come 
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| monly make uſe of mules or . thoſe animals 
Pens 


being 


* 
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being found the moſt uſeful in travelling over the; 
mountainous parts, In plain roads, however, they 
frequently travel in coaches drawn by four or fix 
mules, It is uſual to carry with them a good ſtore 
of proviſions, ſuch as hams and tongues, the enter- 
tainment at the inns being very bad. In thoſe places 
lodging is generally worſe. 


The whole kingdom is over - run with French knife- | 


| grinders, tinkers, and pedlars, who collect much 
money by exerciſing their trades. Beggars likewiſe 
ſwarm in every part of the kingdom, and are fo 
inſolent as to intrude themſelves even into coffee 
houſes. | 
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appeals from inferior courts within its juriſdiction. 
They are alſo a kind of council of ba for that _ 
ticular province. 

The council of the amber of Citi; are e conſulted 
by his majeſty, in all his grants of honouts, offices, 
and preferments, eceleſiaſtical and temporal; and all 
pardons and other graces paſs this court, 

The council of Navarre inftitiited to determine all 
matters relating to that kingdom, having laws and 
cuſtoms peculiar to themſelves, When the inhabitants 
ſubmitted to Ferdinand the Catholic, it was ſtipulated; 


| that they ſhould not be ſubje& to the laws of Caſtile: 
but this regulation has of late been violated in many 
| inſtances, and the court of Spain is now a abſolute 


here as in other parts. 1 

The chanceries of Valladolid and Grenada were 
eſtabliſhed to eaſe the cotincil of Caſtile, and that the 
ſubjects in thoſe parts of Spain might not be obliged 


CCORDING to the ancient conſtitution of to travel ſo far as Madrid for juſtice, when they found 


Spain, almoſt every province enjoyed the right 
of being governed by laws of their own framing, and 
the princes could not raiſe any taxes without their 
conſent, The ſtates, or legiſlative aſſembly of the 
provinces, otherwiſe called cortes, conſiſted of the 
clergy,” nobility; and commons, of which the latter, 
in general, ſeems to have been much the leaſt numerous. 
At preſent, however, the cortes are aſſembled only 
upon particular occaſions; as when they take th 
oaths to the prince of the Aſturias, or when the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown is limited "OI to treaties } 
with foreign princes. 

During the more early 3 of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, the crown appears to have been elective, 
as well as its prerogatives limited, though it has ſince 
become not only abſolute but hereditary, and deſcends 
to females, in default of heirs male, The ſovereign, 
however, who is here never crowned, takes an oath 
at his inauguration to maintain the rights and privi- 
leges of the kingdom; while, on the other hand, the 
cortes, who are convened on the occaſion, acknowlege 
his royal authority, 

The affairs of government are conducted by ſeveral 
councils or tribunals, ſome of which are ſovereign 
courts, and others ſubaltern. Of the former kind are 
the cabinet - council, or junta; the council of ſtate; 
the council of war; the council of Caſtile; the cham- 

ber of Caſtile; the council of the Indies; the council 
of finances; the council of Navarre; the councils of 
| buildings and foreſts; and 0 chanceries of Valladolid 
and Grenada, | 

The ſubaltern tribunals ate the junta, or council 
for lodging or quartering all perſons belonging to the 
court; the council of the alcaides of the palace; the 
audiences of Galicia, Seville, Arragon, Valencia, 
Catalonia, Majorca, and the Canaries; with the juriſ- 
diction of the corrigidors, rigidors, viguers, and alcaides. 

The viceroyalties are thoſe of Navarre, Arragon, 
Valencia, Catalonia, Majorca, Peru, and Mexico. 
The captains-general are thoſe of Andaluſia, Gui- 
puſcoa, Eftramadura, and the Canaries, with thoſe of 
the Indies. | 

The court, or coupeil of Caſtile, is the higheſt 
court of judicature in the kingdom, and determines | 


| 


! 


themſelves under a neceſſity of Wan from the i in- 
ferior courts, 

The court of altaids of the palace 125 the _ 
diction of all cauſes, civil and criminal; within the 
verge of the court, which extends fifteen miles round 
the palace where the king reſides, and is exerciſed over 
ſuch perſous as follow the court, when his aßen 
viſits any part of the kingdom. 

Thoſe courts, of which the viceroy or captain · 
general is preſident, and the alcaids-majors; fiſcals; 
&c. are members, take cognizance ef all cauſes, civil 
and criminal, Within fifteen miles round the city where 
the reſpective courts are held in the firſt inftance; and 
by way of appeal of all cauſes which are removed from 

the courts of the vfdinary judges within their ſeveral 
juriſdictions, as alcaids, bailiffs, &c. 

No appeal lies from thoſe audiences in civil cauſes, 
where the matter in diſpute does not exceed ten thou- 
ſand maravedis; but where it does, the parties may 
appeal to the ſoveteign tribunal: and in criminal caſes, 


there lies an appeal in ſentences of death, e | 


or ten years baniſhment, 
The governor, or his lieutenaht, with certain mem- 
bers of the court of audience, have power to viſit the 


| ſeveral alcaids and inferior Judges in their province; 


to examine their conduct, and diſplace and puniſh 
them for mal-adminiſtration. But this practice is 
now almoſt diſuſed, to the great prejudice of the 
people, who are expoſed to the extortions of the 
ordinary alcaids. 

With reſpect to the inferior e and gente 
viz. corrigidors, rigidors, alcaids, bailiffs, and viguers, 
they ſeem to differ little in the nature of their office, 
but receive different appellations, according to the 
dignity or extent of the nes in which hos, exerciſe 
their juriſditions. 

The viceroy and captain-general have the command 
of all the forces in the province of which they are 


ſ reſpectively governors, and preſide in all tribunals 


within their ſeveral juriſdictions. They have the 


nomination of many offiters,' civil and military; and 
| all officers of either claſs are reſponſible for their con- 
duct; as are alſo the governors of towns and places 
within their reſpectiye provinces, 
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bim, or of him, is that of eminence, | 
The nobility. are very numerous, and have urge | 


318 | . 
The king of Spain, to his other titles, adds that of 


don, as the moſt noble and emphatic term in their 


language, being derived from the word dominus, ſigni- 
ſying lord. His eldeſt ſon is called prince of the 
Aſturias, the people of this province having given the 
firſt blow to the empire of the Moors, and on that ac- 
count eſteemed the moſt honourable in Spain. When 
he is proclaimed, the clergy, nobility, and the other 
eſtate of each province are aſſembled, and take an oath 
of fidelity, promiſing to obey him as king, after the | 
death of the reighing prince, The younger ſons of 
Spain are called infants, and the princeſſes infantas ; 


but when there is only one daughter, and no ſon, the | 


is called infant as a male, 9 
The nobility are generally called hidalgos, a word 


expreſſing, that they are defcended. from the ancient | 


Goths. They are either dukes, marquiſes, or counts; 
but thoſe who are ſtyled grandees, of whatever order 
of nobility, are reckoned the moſt honourable!” 

There are three orders of grandees in the kingdom, 
viz. thoſe who have the honour only for life, thoſe in 
whoſe families it is hereditary, and thoſe who have 
received it from their anceſtors from time immemorial, 
Perſons of the firſt claſs are allowed to be covered 
before they ſpeak to the king; thoſe of the ſecond do 
not put on their hats till they have ſpoken, and thoſe 
of the third not till they have received their anſwer; 


Notwithſtanding the privilege of being covered before | 


the king, it is underſtood, that they are not to take, | 
ſuch a liberty without his majeſty's immediate deſire. 
The king, in writing to any of them, ſtyles him prince 
or couſin- german, and gives him the title of illuſtrious; 
the queen likewiſe addrefling their wives in the ſame 
manner. Perſons of this rank have the privilege of 


being drawn by four horſes or mules in Madrid; while | 


others have only a pair of horſes in their coaches, 
except on a journey tg the country, when every one 


is allowed to travel with as many as he pleafes, The 


king and ambaſſadors have fix horſes in their coaches 
in town. The title given a grandee, in N to 


revenues, but ſo great is their expence. in jewels, and 
magnificent furniture, that moſt of them are n 
poor. 

The knights of the ſeveral military orders are alſo 
reckoned among the nobility. They were inſtituted 
during the long wars between the Spaniards and the 


Moors, as an encouragement to valour, and had eſtates 


annexed, eonſiſting chiefly of towns and territories 
taken from the infidelss In thoſe times, the knights 
took vows of celibacy, &c. as do at preſent the knights 
of Malta; but through the indulgence of the pope, 
they are now exempted from this reſtriction, The 
three orders are, that of St, James, called the Rich; 
that of Alcantara, called the Noble; ; and that of 
Calatrava, the Gallant. _ 

Spain is at preſent the moſt extenſive 8 in 
the world. Beſides its territories in Europe, the crown 
poſſeſſes in America a tract of contiguous provinces, 


upwards of fix thouſand miles in length from ſouth to 


north. In Aſia it has the ſovereignty of the rich and 


numerous illands,, called the Philippines; and on the | 
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coaſt of Africa, has the ſettlements of Ceuta, Oran, 
ach ſeveral other places of importance, Notwith= 
ſtanding theſe immenſe acquiſitions, however, it has 
greatly declined in ſtrength ſince the diſcovery of 
| America, on account of the vaſt number of inhabitants 
that have emigrated thither, and the effect of the trea- 
ſure thence imported in diminiſhing. the induſtry of 
the people. At the beginning of the preſent century, 
it was computed that the royal revenues did not exceed 
ſix millions ſterling, but they are much improved ſince 
that time, though it be difficult to aſcertain their 
amount with any degree of preciſion, 

Hiſtory «ures that in the time of Julius Czfar, 
there were in Spain no leſs than fifty millions of ſouls, 
Before the diſcovery of America, in 1492, the number 
was computed at twenty millions. This diſcovery, 
however, drained the kingdom of almoſt half its in- 
habitants; to which national loſs was added the ex- 
| pulſion of a million of Moors, in the fame year, with 
another million in 1610 and 1612, At preſent, it is 
computed, that the number of perſons who are of age 
to receive the ſacraments, is ſix millions three hundred 
and fifty thouſand one hundred and ninety-ſix; but 
in this computation there are included ſixty- ſeven thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven monks, and 
thirty-four thouſand fix hundred and fifty-one nuns; 
which form together a body of one million two thou- 
d four hundred and twenty-eight perſons, who are 
a uſeleſs burden upon the ſtate, Including children, 


Fit is probable, that the whole inhabitants of the king- 


dom do not amount, by ſeveral millions, to the number 
at which they were rated in the beginning of the laſt 
century; an evident proof of the declining ſtate of this 
once powerful monarchy. 

The military eſtabliſhment of Spain in time of 
peace, has been for ſeveral years about forty thouſand 
men, and it is probable that in war the forces are 
increaſed to three times this number, Their navy is 
alfo now become ſo reſpectable, that if not the third 
in point of ſtrength, they may be reckoned ar leaſt the 


- Ffourth maritime power in Europe. 


The Spaniards are of the Roman Catholic religion; 
and, though it appears that they were flow in acknow- 
leging the ſupremacy of the pope, as well as in receiv- 
ing the peculiar doctrines of that church, they have for 
many ages been its moſt violent abettors, and even 
 facrificed bumanity in' ſupport of the papal power. In 
the year 1557, the court of inquiſition was firſt eſtab- 


the new converted Jews and Moors from relapfing into 
their former infidelity. This horrible ſeat of eccleſiaf- 
tical tyranny is dignified with the title of the holy 
office, and the holy houſe. It conſiſts of an inquiſitor- 
general, the ſupreme council, inquiſitors, aſſeſfors, 
qualificators, a ſecretary, an advocate fiſcal, a trea- 
ſurer, familiars, and jailors. The inquiſitor- generaÞ 
is nominated by the king, and confirmed by the pope, 
in the quality of whoſe delegate he is conſidered. His 


juriſdiction i is ſo abſalute and extenſive, that no ſubject 


is exempted from it. The members of the ſupreme 
court or council, whoare areall named by him, approved 
by the king before they can act, and are uſually ſecular 
prieſts; their aſſeſſors, with whom they adviſe, being 


divine „ 


liſhed in this kingdom, with the view of preventing 


SPAN] 
divines, civilians, and canoniſts, The qualificators ate 
employed in reviſing and altering books that are pub- 


liſhed, and are uſually Dominican friars. The ſecre- 


tary executes the office of a regiſter; and the adyocate | 


fiſcal that of the attorney or proſecutor. The treaſurer 
receives into his cuſtody all the priſoner's goods, and 
perſonal eſtate, when he is apprehended ; and the 
familiars are properly the bailiffs belonging to the 
office, In the number of the latter, however, it is 
common for the nobility and perſons of diſtinction to 


enter themſelves, this nominal office ſerving as a pro- 


teQion againſt the civil magiſtrate, ang entitling them 
to the ſame plenary indulgences as perſons engaged in 
a a cruſade againſt infidels and enemies of the Chriſtian 
church. It is. computed that in Spain alone, the 
number of thoſe titular familiars amounts to upwards 
of twenty thouſand, 


* 


This court exerciſes its juriſdiction in a ſummary 


way, on an information preſented by any perſon of 
whatever rank or characteg. If the informer names 
any witneſles beſides Binde are ſent for privately, 
and before examination take an oath not to diſcloſe to 
any perſon their having been with the inquiſitors, nor 
to ſpeak of any thing they ſaid, ſaw, or heard within 
that court. 
and though they ſtand convicted of perjufy, are ad- 
mitted by the Inquiſition to be witneſſes, _ 4 

The depoſitions of the informer and witneſſes, when 
ſuch there are, being thus privately taken, 2 familiar 
is ſent for, to arreſt the perſon accuſed 5 The unfor- 
tunate priſoner is conducted with "Fear ſecreſy, as 


All perſons, though ever ſo infamous, 


ſoon as poſſible, to his deſtined manſion, which is a 


dark cell, without any other furniture but a hard quilt, 
and a pot for the neceſſities of nature, He is not 
permitted to ſee any perſon except the keeper, who 
brings him his diet, and with it a lighted lamp, which 
burns about half an hour, Nor muſt the keeper, 
without leave of the inquiſitors, maintain any diſcourſe 
with him. | 

Having ſpent two or three days in this melancholy 
ſituation, the priſoner is carried before the. inquiſitors, 


when, after taking an oath that he ſhall return true 


anſwers to all their interrogatories, and confeſs if he 
has been guilty of any hereſy, they proceed to exami- 
nation, The firſt queſtion aſked is, whether he knows 
the reaſon of his commitment? If he anſwers in the 
negative, they next aſk, Whether he knows for what 
crimes the inquiſition uſed to impriſon people? If he 
replies, for hereſy, he is admoniſhed upon the oath he 
has taken, to confeſs all his hereſies, and to diſcover 
all his teachers and accomplices. Should he deny that 
he ever held either any heretical opinion, or any com- 
munication with heretics, he is told, that the holy 
office never uſed to impriſon people raſhly, and there- 
fore he would do well to conſeſs his guilt. If the 

priſoner perſiſt in declaring his ingocence, he is re- 
manded back to the dungeon, with an admonition 


to examine his conſcience, that the next time they 


ſend for him, he may be prepared to' make a full con- 

feſion of all his herefies, teachers; and accomplices. 

After an interval of two or three days, he is again 

brought to the bar, and aſked, Whether he comes 
7 N 
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prepared to confeſs ? 


ture. 


| 
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? If he anſwers, that he cannot, 
without accuſing himſelf and others falſely, make any 


ſuch confeſſion as they deſire of him, he. is again re- 
manded to confinement, with the injunction of praying 


to God for grace to diſpoſe him to make a true and full 


confeſſion, to the ſaving of his ſoul; which they pretend 
is the only object they have in view, After an interval 
of the ſame duration as the former, he is brought before 
them the third time, when, if he till maintains his 
innocence, they tel] him that they will order their 
advocate-fiſcal to proſecute him for his herefies, This 
proſecution, however, is uſually preceded by the tor= 
A day being fixed for this purpoſe, he is led to 
the rack, attended by an inquiſitor and a public notary, 
who is to write down the anſwers extorted from him, 
During the time the executioner is making preparations 
for the approaching ſcene of horror, and is taking o 
the prifaper's cloaths to his ſhirt and drawers, the in- 
quiſitor conſtantly exhorts the unhappy victim to have 
compaſſion on his body and ſoul, by making a true 
and full confeſſion of all his hereſies. All theſe ex- 
hortations proving ineffectual to extort a confeſſion of 
hereſies, that never were imagined by the accuſed perſon, 
the executioner is commanded to uſe the torture. 
This tremendous ſcene begins with twiſting a ſmall 
cord hard about the priſoner's naked arms, and hoiſt- 
ing him up from the ground by means of an engine, 
While hanging in this ſituation, he is violently ſhaken 


for about an hour, and afterwards let, fall with a Jirk, 


which commonly disjoints his arms. e is then car- 
ried back to the priſon, where a ſurgeon is ready to 
reduce his diſlocated bones. This dreadful proceſs is 
ufually repeated two or three times, if naturè can ſup- 
port ſo long under the violence of the torture. 

If the priſoner ſhould make the deſired confeſſion on 
the rack, it is written down by the notary, and carried 
to him in a day or two to be ſigned, which if he re- 
fuſes to ratify, upon the principle of its having been 


| extorted from him by the extremity of pain, he is again 


brought to the rack to oblige him to compliance; and 
it is difficult for any perſon who is accuſed of hereſy 
by the inquiſition to eſcape this terrible engine. 

When a perſon is convicted of hereſy, either by his . 
own extorted confeſſion, or the evidence of any witnels, 
a ſcene of yet greater horror enſues, but which delivers 
the 8 miſerable victim from the power of his inhuman 
tormentors. This terrible cataſtrophe is being con- 
ſumed in the flames. On the day appointed for the 
E the convi& is loaded with chains in the 
preſence of the inquiſitors, and after being carried to 
the ſecular jail, is brought before the lord chief Juſtice 
of the kingdom, who, without knowing any thing 
particulat of his accuſation, or the evidence produced 


| againſt him, aſks him in what religion he intends to 


die. If he anſwers, in the een Rom iſſi 
church, he is condemned to be firſt ſtrangled and 
afterwards, burnt to aſhes. But if he reſolves to die 


in any other faith, he is ſentenced to be burnt alive. | 
He is then immediately carried to the place of execu- 
tion, where he is ſeated on a ſmall board near the top 
of a ſtake which is fixed in the ground, and about 
After being chained to the ſtake, 

hz 


four yards high. 
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he is, by the eccleſiaſtics attending the execution, 
conſigned to the devil, who they tell him is ſtandipg | 
at his elbow, to conduct his ſoul to hell. This 
dreadful declaration is accompanied with a ſhout of | 
che ſpectators, who repeat with a loud voice, Let the 
dog's. beard be made, This ceremony conſiſts in apply- 
ing flaming furze to his face, till it be burned as black 
as a coal; the ſavage multitude all the while teſtifying | 
their applauſe by the loudeſt acclamation 

at the bottom of the ſtake is then ſet on 
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1 re, by which 


the body is uſually conſumed in leſs than thirty minutes; 


but in ſome caſes, the anguiſh of the ſufferers has been 
protracted for almoſt two hours, 

Buch are the tranſactions of the court of inquiſition, 
a tribunal the moſt odious, oppreſſive, and infernal 
that ever was inſtituted, and which, under the pretence 
of maintaining religion, has deliberately exerciſed ſuch 
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The furze | 


[EvROPE. 
[weather and when the ſky is unclouded, they carry in 
their hands lighted torches, which, added to the in- 
Auence of the ſun, renders the ſituation of the ſupes=- 
ſtitious croud ext;omely diftreſsful, The balconies 
and windows are hung with tapeſtry, &c, and the 
ladies dreſſed. in their richeſt cloaths and jewels, are 
permitted to view the proceſſion without a lattice 
before therth, | 

On thoſe occaſions, the inamoratos of beth: ſexes 
| have an opportunity of ſhewing themſelves, and diſ- 
covering their paſſion to the greateſt advantage; z nor 
is it a groundle allegation, that many in thoſe coun- , 
| tries frequent their churches and proceſſions chiefly to 
have an opportunity of carrying on their amours. 
| Their feſtivals uſually conclude with a play wretch- 
edly performed, containing a repreſentation of the life 
and actions of ſome real or pretended ſaints, recorded 


ſhocking barbarities, as remain unequalled in the | in their legends; and in thoſe theatrical exhibitions, 


darkeſt ages of the pagan world, 
tribunal has for ſome years paſt been diſuſed, but it 
is not abrogated; only its ſentence cannot be carried | 
into execution without the royal authority. 

The ſuperſtition of the Spaniards is correſpondent | 
to their extreme veneration for the prieſthood, and 
that patient ſubmiſſion, which they have ſo long 
maintained under the rigor of eccleſiaſtical tyranny. 


Penances they conſider as ſo meritorious, as even to | 


ſuperſede the performance of religious and moral duties, 
In the holy week before Eaſter, they practiſe great 
auſterities. Some will procure themſelves to be faſ- 


tened to a croſs in their ſhirts, with their arms ex- 


tended in imitation of our Saviour, uttering, all the 


This diſgraceful | 


which ſeem calculated rather to ridicule than promote 
| Chriſtianity, they refrain not from uſing indecent fami- 
liarity even with our bleſſel Saviour. 

The eccleſiaſtical government in Spain is nearly the 
ſame as that in other Roman Catholic countries. The 
king, by a grant of the popes, nominates to all arch- 
biſhopricy and biſhoprics. The number of the former 
is eight, and of the latter thirty-eight. 8 

With all its extent of dominion, Spain cannot boaſt 
of any proſperity Either in the ſciences or arts, Lite- 
rature is here almoſt totally cramped by the great re- 
| ſtraints upon the preſs; and ſuch is the indolence of 
the natives, that they ſeem as much averſe to the 
exerciſe of the mind, as to bodily labour. Under the 


while the moſt diſmal groans and lamentations and government of the Romans, this country produced 


others will walk bare-foot, over rocks and mountains 
to ſome diſtant ſhrine, to perform their devotions. 
Solemn proceſſions are alſo frequent amongſt them, 


the moſt confiderable of which is on Good-Friday, | 
when all the religious orders attend, with the members | 


of the ſeveral tribunals, councils," and companies of 
tradeſmen of their cities, and ſometimes the king in 
perſon, with wax-torches in their hands. The nobi- 


lity and perſons of diſtinction are followed by their |. 


ſervants with lighted flambeaux. The royal guards 
have their arms and drums covered with black, and 
beat a dead march, as at the funeral of ſome military 
commander. Trumpets and other muſical inſtruments 
ſound diſmally, and all the colours and eroſſes are 
covered with black crape, Machines and pageants | 
are erected, on which all the parts of our Saviout's | 
paſſion are repreſented. 


mercifully, in the hope of attaining the favour of 
Heaven; and others, it is affirmed, exerciſe the ſame 


violence, to ſhew their paſſion for their miſtreſſes; 


all the ladies in the place ſtanding in the balconies to 
ſee the proceſſion. 

On great feſtivals and rejoicing 455 1 
very different. 


* 


1 
; 


It is not uncommon in thoſe | 
proceſſions for perſons to laſh and cut themſelves un- 


Then they expoſe the rich ſhrines, and | 


all the treaſures of their churches to public view. All are 
dreſt in their beſt habits, and people play upon muſical 
inſtruments, dancing at the fame time in proceſſions, 
and before their images. But here likewiſe, in the hotteſt 

| 


ſeveral men of diſtinguiſhed genius, but among the 


writers of latter times, Cervantes is almoſt the only 


author who has obtained univerſal reputation, The 
kingdom, however, contains twenty-two univerſities, 
the chief of which are, Salamanca, Compoſtella, Al- 
cala de Henares, Valladolid, . Palentia, Se- 
ville, and Toledo. 


N 


- SranisH GolD Coixs. L's: 
The old Spaniſh piſtole 0 17 
New Seville piſtole— 0 17 
Old double doubloon - 3 9 
Old double piſtole = 3 
New Seville double piſtole » - 1 34 
The half and quarter of thoſe in proportion. 
SPANISH SILVIA Coins. | Sage? apy 

The piaſter of Spain, or Seville pieces of | 

eight = - * CI 47S | 
New Seville piece of eight = - 0 3 7 
Mexico piece of eight — — o 4 5 
Pillar piece of eint - 0 4 5 
The rial, or bit - 3890 7 


| Gold or ſilver coin, even Spaniſh, is not allowed to 
be brought into, or carried out of any of the cities of 
Spain, eſpecially Cadiz, if exceeding ten pounds, 
without paying four per cent, duty to the king; 
and there are no bank- notes in the country. 
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Tur örſt inhabitants of TI it is "(robe 


emigrated from Gaul and the northern party. o | 
1 


Africa; but the county was alſo Viſited gt an ear 

period by the Phcenicians, who, poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the iſland of Leon, near the coaſt of Andaluſia; 
and of Malaga, on the coaſt of Granada. Colonies 
were likewiſe planted by the Greeks on the welt of 
Catalonia, where they built Rhode or Roſes, and 


| ſeveral other towns; About e ſame time arrived | 
hither from Gaul another emigfation, namely, that of | 
the Celtz, who wie in the country between the 


Pyrenees and the river Herilo or Ebro, and inter- 
marrying with the origigal inhabitants, this part of 
Spain obtained the name of Celtiberis. | 
The Phcaniciafis beginning to build fotsggwith the 
view of protecting their . 
of eſtabliſhing an independency ſo much alarmed the | 
natives in the ſouth of Spain, Hhat they aſſembled their 
forces, with intent to expel them the country. 
The Phonicians, on this occaſion, requeſted the aid 
of the Carthaginians, who were deſcend from the 
fame anceſtors, and who had for i ome tit entertained 
4 deſire of invading io G ountry z, towards 
facilitating the me? of we eg they had 
5 already poſfeſſed'themſelves of the illa 3801 Baleares. 
They therefore embraced with eager n opportunity 
ſo favourable to their deſigns, and immediately ſent 


hither powerful ſuccours under their general Maherbal, x 


about the year 236 after the building of Rome. The 


war continued between the natives and thoſe allies, 
during ſeveral years, with various ſucceſs; but, at 


length, the Carthaginians, partly by treaty and partly 
by force, procured themſelves ſuch an eſlabliſnment, 
that they aſſumed the ſovereign. dominion over the 
country, as far to the north as, the Cantabrian, moun- 
tains, and to the weſt as the river Ebro. * By. the 
treaty which concluded the firſt Punic war, how 
ever, they engaged not to moleſt either the city of 
Saguntum, or the allies of the Romans in Celtideria, 
But the obſervance of this compact proved only of ſhort 
duration, The Carthaginians having bgfn obliged to 
abandon Sicily in abe late conteſt witl the Rommn. 
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PI? 
power, they determined to have Tecourſe again to arms, 


for the recovery of ſo important an iſland, With this 
view Hamilcar, the generdPof their forces in Spain, 


made great preparations for, invading Italy by land; 


but being aſſaſſinated by the llaye of a noble Spaniard, 
whom he had cauſed to be put to ach, he Was ſuc 
ceeded in the government of the country, by the cele- 
brated Hannibal, who immediately began to carty into 
execution che 1 55 which had been formed by his 
predeceſſor. The ficſt act of hoſtility was laying ſiege 
to Saguntum, under pretence that the inhabitants had 


encroached on the Carthaginian frontiers. The Ro- 


mans interfering only by negoclation in.” the, cauſe. of, 
their allies, the city was taken by ſtorm, after a ſiege 
of eight months. It is reported chat the Saguntines, 
No. 27. | 


ſeciog ” no prolpect of relief, cartied all their richeſt 
moveables to the market place, and ſet them on fire; 
killing alſo their wives and children, and afterwards 
themſelves with their own hands, rather than ſubmit 
to the enemy. 

On the deftruftion of this city, the . declared 


es, their apparent deſign 


war againſt Carthage; and while they aſſembled an army 
to oppoſe the invaſion of Hannibal, who was marching 
towards Rome, they diſpatehed Chain, Scipio, into 
Spain with Hother body of forces, to make a diverſion 
on that fide, This enterprize prbved .ſo ſucgeſeful, 
that not only the Carthaginian army in the Hither 
Spain was defeated, but Hanno, their gehera], made. 
priſoner, Publius Cornelius Scipio being pow. ſent 
with a reinforcement to the aſſiſtance of his brother, 
they attacked Aſdrubal on his march to Italy, where 
he intended to join his brother Hannibal. The Roman 
arms were again victorious in this encounter, and 
 Afdrub# threw, hiinſelf into Carthagena with the 0 
mainder of his forces. | 

The ſanfe ſucceſs attended the two Scipios in ork 
| ſubſequent | battles; but the Carthaginians at length 
receiving powerful ſuceours from Africa, the Roman 
army was not only defeated, but their two generals 
alſo killed in an obſtinate action with che enemy. 

The Carthaginians imagining they ere now, ſecure 
from any attack, became careleſs of diſcipline, and 
diſperſed themſelves all over the country, either ta 
plunder or wreak their vengeance on thoſe Spapiards,, 
Who, had appeared in the inteseſt of their enemies. 
Mareius, a Tribune, taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, aſſembled à body of Roman troops, With 
Which he defeated ſeveral detached parties of the Car- 
thaginians, and maintained his ground till Publius 
Cornelius Scipio arrived with a ſtrong reinforcement 
to his aſſiſtance; ſoon. after which the Carthaginians, 
were defeated in a general battle, and entirely, CTY. 
out of Spain. . 

The expulſion of the Carthaginians, Howerer, re- 
ſtored not to the Spaniards their ancient liberty, which, 
they every day perceived to be more violated by their 
recent than their former maſters, Provoked by the 
-cruelty and oppreſſion of the Roman officers, they 
had recourſe to arms in many parts of the kingdom, 
and ſeveral ſmart engagements happened, in which 
great numbers were killed on both ſides. The Roman 
ſenate, apprehenſive of à general revolt, ſent hither 
My orcius Cato with a reinforcement of two legions. 
We are informed by the Latin hiſtorians, that having 
killed forty thouſand Spaniards in one battle, beſides a 
'multitude of otherg in ſieges and ſkirmiſhes, Cato ſold 
| many of the natiyes for ſlaves, demoliſhed moſt of their 
|-fortifications, and reduced them to ſuch deſpalr, that 
many of them choſe rather to die by their own ſwords 
than ſubmit-to the Roman government. After leaving” 
ſtrong garriſons) in the country he retarned to Rome, 
whither he carried with him a hundred and forty- 
eight thouſand pounds weight of ſilver, and five hun- 
died and farty pounds weight of gold beſides a prodi- 
gious treaſure which he diſtributed among his ſoldiers, / 

After the departure of Cato, Spain was for ſome 
285 governed by pretors, whoſe continual oppteſſions 


4 L | again 


wie excited the natives to an 1 in which [ 
many thouſands of the Romans were killed, This 
war, which was lon and bloody, obtained the name 
'of the Nuniantian war, from the city of Numantia 
Being at the head of the confederacy, 

A third inſutrection was excited againſt the Romin | 
government by Viriatus, a perſon of obſcure origin, 
whom, unable to reduce by force of arms, after the 
war had continued ten years, they are ſaid to' have 
Hired ſome of his officers to aſſaſſinate him while he 
Wy ary; 

The Spaniards "ar diſcovering, an irfeconcileable 
averſion to the Roman yoke, the ſenate” fent amongſt 
them two numerous armies, the one into Farther Spain, 
commanded by Decius Brutus, and the other into 
Hither Spain, under the command of the celebrated 
Scipia"Africanus. In the ſpace of two years, theſe 
experienced generals reduced almoſt the whole country 
to obedience, Even the city of Numantia, which 
had made the moſt obſlinate defence, offered to capitu- 
late; but Scipio inſiſting that the inhabitants ſhould 
ſurrender at diſcretion, they choſe rather to follow the 
example of the Saguntines, than fall into the hands of 
an cnciny whom they had ſo often provoked, Being 
reduced to deſpair, the men killed their wives and 
children, and having ſet their houſes on fire, threw 


themſelves into the flames. * 
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From this time the Romans exerciſed, for ſome years, 
of the Moors for a little time after. 


an uncontrouled dominion over Spain, except among 
the Cantabri, who poſſeſſed ſome inacceſſible moun- 
tains, and were not conquered until the reign of 
Auguſtus. The rapacity of the governors, however, 
continuing to exaſperate the minds of the people, in- 
ſurrections again broke forth in different parts of the 
| country; one of which was headed by Sertorius, a 
Roman tribune, who maintained his ground, againſt 
the generals of the republic, till he was aſſaſſinated 
by Nis own party for ſome acts of tyranny which he 
had committed. 

"The Romans continued ſovereigns of Spain till the | 
beginning of the fifth century, when the empire was 
invaded by the northern nations, who paſſing over 
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entered into a league with a part of this people. 


cens to their 


(Euxors 
of this province, for the recover of which the Romans 
But 


the former being ſoon after "defeated, the Goths. re- 
mained maſters of Spain for almoſt three hundred 


years, when their government was overturned by an 


inſurrection, ſimilar in its origin to ſome of - thoſe 
which Had formerly cauſed revolutions in that ot 
Rome. Roderic, one of the Gothic kings, having 
raviſhed the beautiful Cava, daughter of count Julian, 


her father, to reyengs the diſgrace offered to his family, 
| entered into 2 confederacy with ſome other male- 


content lords, and at the ſame time invited the Sata- 
ſtance, The latter readily em- 
bracing an opportunity ſo favourable to their thirſt 
of conqueſt, ſent . a great force, which not 
only defeated Roderic, who is ſuppoſed to have been 
killed, in a general battle, but in the ſpace of three 
years made themſelves maſters of all Spain, except 
ſome of the mountains of Aſturia, Biſcay, and Na- 


varre, Whither thoſe of the Gothic Chriſtians retired, 


who did fiot think fit to 


the infidels. 
The Goths, however, endeayouring to recover their 5 


* under the dominion of 


freedom, diveſted the Saracens of ſeveral provinces, 


which they converted into diſtin kingdoms, till the 
year 1478, when all Spain became united under F er- 


dinand and Iſabella, except Navarre, Portugal, and 


Granada, the laſt of Which remained in the poſſeſſion 


The moſt metitorable tranſactions of the Spaniſh 
government from this period, have been either impo- 
litic or unſucceſsful, fuch as depopulating the king= 
dom, not only by great emigrations to America, but 
by the baniſhment of many thoufands of Moors and 
Jews, who might have been rendered. uſeful to the 
ſtate. Thoſe events were followed. by the ruin of 
the Invincible Armada, which had coſt the nation a 


, prodigious expence; by the irrecoverable loſs of the 


United Provinces, one of the moſt valuable provinces 
of their empire; and by that of the kingdom of 
Portugal, which had been annexed to the Spaniſs 
crown. e ACLs 5 


thy A 0 mountains, aid waſte the greater part 
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Y the ſtuation — air — — produce = — province — = def | 
fowns—iſlands. 


| 1* Amgen of Portugal is ſituate TENOR 

7 and 10 degrees of weſt longitude, and between 
37 and 42 degrees of 'north latitude. - It is bounded 
on the north and eaſt by Spain, and on the ſouth and 
welt by the Atlantic Ocean; extending about three 
hundred miles in length, and in breadth near a 
hundred. This country, like Spain, is encumbered 
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with' mountains, much more barren than' thoſe of the 
latter; but towards. the bottom, they are in many 
places planted with vines. The chief bays and har- + 
bours are thoſe of Liſbon, St. Ubes, Oporto, and | 
Lagos Bay; and the chief capes thoſe of St, Vincent, 
Efpichel, Roca or Roxent, and Mandego. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Tayo;, Guadiana, Mintio, and 
Dauro, all rifing in Spain. Beſides theſe is the 
Mondego, which riſes in the eaſt of Portugal, and 
running weſtward falls into the Atlantic Ocean; a 
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than in Spain, eſpecially towards the coaſt, where it 
is cooled by the. ſea-breenes. 
produces great plenty of olives, bitter ofanges, and 
lemons; but the two former are not reckohed ſo good 
as thoſe of Spain. Their ſweet” oranges, however, 
which they introduced from China, and are therefore 


called China oranges, are the beſt in Europe. Other 


articles of produce are, figs, raiſins, almonds, and 


cheſnuts; but the country not producing a ſufficient 


quantity of corn for the ſubliſtence of the inhabitants, 


they are frequently ſupplied | with this commodity from 
ö 


England and Holland. 

Portugal is divided into ſix ptbelndts viz. in the 

north, Entre Minho Datro, and Tralos Montes ; in 
the middle, Beira and Eſtremadura; and in the ſouth, 
Alentago or Entre Tayo, and Guadiana or Algarva. 
The chief town of Entre Minho Douro is Braga, 
ſituate in 7 degrees 20 minutes weſt longitude, and 
41 degrees 20 minutes of north latitude, This is a 
very ancient city, and was'known to the Romans by 
the name of Bracara Auguſta, It is ſaid to have been 
built by the Bracares, a people who once inhabited 
the country. When the Suevi came from Germany, 
and made a conqueſt of Galicia and Portugal, this 
was the ſeat of their government, and continued to 
be the capital of a kingdom under their ſu&efſors the 
Goths, The city ſtands on the ſouth fide of 'the river 
Cavado, about fifteen miles eaſt of the ocean; and 
ſixty north of Liſbon, The houſes are generally 
eld ſtone buildings, without much elegance. Even 
the cathedral and archbiſhop's palace are more admired 
for their antiquity and magnitude, than the beauty of 
their architecture. This prelate is ſpiritual and tem- 
poral lord of the place; on which account he has a 
ſword as well as a croſs carried before him. His re- 


venue is forty thouſand ducats a year, and he diſputes the 


primacy with the archbiſhop of Toledo in Spain. The 
town contains about three thouſand families. The 
other towns in the province are, Caminha, Mondaan 
Ponte de Lima, Guimaraez, and Amerante. 


on a little rivulet near the river Zabor, about fix miles 
from the confines of Leon. It is divided into the New 
and Old Town, the latter ſtanding on an eminence, 
and defended with antique double walls. The New 
City ſtands in the plain, at the foot of a mountain, 
and has a fort with four baſtions adjoining it: the 
whole conſiſts of about fix hundred families. The 
other towns in the province are, Miranda de Douro, 
Chaves, Ville Real, Almeida, and Caſtel- Rodrigo. 

- The capital of the province of Beira is Coimbra, 
ſituate on an eminence on the north ſide of the river 
Mondego, ninety miles north eaſt of Liſbon. The 
bridge at this place is a ſine ſtone fabric, conſiſting of 
two rows of arches, one above another, and forms 4 
covered way, through which the people paſs without 
being expoſed to the weather. The aqueduct which 
brings water to the toi is alſo much admired. The 
cathedral; and other churches and monaſteries, are 
händſome buildings; but the private houſes not ele- 
gant. The number of families in the town is com- 
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Beſides vines, the ſoil 
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The capital of Tralos Montes is Braganza, ſituate | 


| 
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The air in this country is generally more temperate | | 


remarkable, 
the ſtructure is not very regular ; but lying upon. the 
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celebjated univerſity in 5 in the latter of 
which, there are fifty profeſſors, and near. three, thou- | 
ſand ſtudents. The revenues of the ſeminary.” are 
computed to be about four thouſand pounds a year. 
The capital of Eftremaduta, and of the kingdom, 
is Liſbon, fi tuate in 9 degrees 25 minutes welt longi- 
tude, and in 38 degrees 45 minutes north latitude. 
It ſtands on the north bank of the river Tagus, about 
ten miles from the ſea. This city, continues, nearly 
in the ſame ruinous ſtate to which it was reduced by 
the earthquake i in 1755. Like Rome, it is built on 
ſeven hills. The ſtreets are narrow and ſteep, very 
badly paved with ſharp ſtones; z nor are they lighted at 
night. The houſes are generally two ſtories highs 
ſometimes three, without any other chimney than 
that of the kitchen, The number of houſes at the 
time of the earthquake above mentioned was computed - 
at thirty thouſand, and the inhabitants at two bundred 


thouſand, T he houſes of the citizens are ill-contrived 


buildings, with lattice windows 3 but thoſe of the 
nobility are grand ſtructures, built of hewn Kone, 
Few have courts before them, but they are generally 
furniſhed with yards and gardens, and occupy a great 
extent of ground. The town being deſtitute of com- 
mon ſewers, all naſtineſs is thrown into the ftreets in 
the night-time, as at Madrid; of which. city it hag 
however an advantage, by the ſtreets lying upon a 
deſcent, and being therefore more eaſily cleaned, It 


is ſurrounded by an old wall and towers, and has A 


caſtle on a hill, 
could make no 


which commands the place, but 
J defence in caſe of a ſiege. Be- 


ſides the cathedral, there are here forty pariſh churches, 


with as many monaſteries of both ſexes, which make. 
a tolerable appearance. 

Among the buildings, the royal palace is the "ot 
As the plan has never been completed, 


river, it commands a fine proſpedt of the country on 
the oppolith fide, as well as of the port and the ocean, 2 

The moſt magnificent church'i is that of the Domini: 
cans, in which are three chapels, almoſt entirely 
coveted with gold from the pavement to the roof. 
In one of thoſe the holy Tacrament is continually ex- 
pofed. This chapel is iHuminated with wax tapers, | 
and a vaſt aumber of lamps; and over the portal are in- 
ſcribed the names of thoſe who have been burnt by 
tlie inquiſition. The magnificence of the convent is 
ſuitable to that of the church; ; and neat it is the 
palace of the inquiſition, to which the Portugueſe give 
the name of Santa Caſa, or the Holy Houſe, In the 
front there. is a fine fountain, adorned with marble 
ſtatues, thiowirg out water on every ſide, Feng 

In the church of the Auguſtines, called o our Lady of 
Glace, is 4 ctofs of gold, adorned with precious tones, 
valued at A hundred thouſand crowns, which is carried 
in proceſſion at their grand feſtivals, | f 

In "the church dedicated to the Mother. of God, 
every Holy Thurſday they ſhew the handkerchief aid 


| to be uſed by our Saviour at his crucifixion; a relie 


is 


not \unfrequent in 1 other popiſh churches. ' 
Another 


\ 
7 


1 
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märble, The pillars which ſupport the arches are 


church, whither people refort | .in great pumbers,, to. 


Another church here is much admired, founded b 7 

the Juetn of John V. the ſides of which are wain- 
with! ebony, and the roof ſupported, by pillars 
Uf the G 

93g" hapnificenit chürch ne bp to the Merciful 
Society, an inſtitution which refle great honour on 
the benevolence of its members. Perſons of the 


— 


bers of this allocistion. They apply themſelves to 
the relief of all in diſtreſs, 5 efpecially thoſe whom | 


4 regard to their character reſtrains from folicit- | | 


ing the public charity. They maintain a great num- 
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higheſt | rank in "the kingdom are frequently meme || 


4 
4 


blanc, 


accommodation of the devotees, are heun out of the 
ſolid rock. This loſty ſituation commands one of thi: 
moſt beautiful Prolpects in the world, At the foot of 
the mountain. on the promontory, are the ruins of 


an. ancient temple, dedicated to the fun and moon, 


on one of tbe gills of which the en 41 eh 
is ill viſible; 17 


115 Sali term lunæ pro eternitate imperi 11, && ſalute imp. 
f Cal.——Septimii Severi & Imp. Aug. Pi. 


"Caf. & Julie Aug. Martis, Ce. Draft 2 Valrii, 
Clianus viati ut auguſtorum, &:. | 


ber of female orphans, to whom they give portions, |. Setubal, commonly called St. Ubes; is a mnddeth 


and endeavour to ſettle comfortably. in life, It is 
likewife an object ok this ſociety to afford relief to 
priſoners; ane when any ſuch are condemned to death, 
ſome of the members never fail to attend and comfort | 
them in their laſt moments. ” 

The entrance of the harbour of Liſbon i is Fan 
ndr a pilot, but when ſhips have got into it they 


ride with great ſecurity ; ; being covered on the one fide | 


by rhe hills on which the city ſtands, and on the other 
by the oppoſite banks, which are of a conſiderable 
height. When veſſels arrive, they are obliged ro ſalute 
the fort of Bellem or Bethlehem, fix miles below 
Liſbon; but they are prohibited from fring a gun, 
on any pretence, when they come up as high : as the city, 
Except London and Amſterdam, this port has the 
moſt extenſive foreign traffic of any in Europe. 
© The palace of Alcantara ſtands a mile weſt of Liſbon, 
11 is 4 magnificent ſtructure, but chiefly admired for 
its beautiful gardens, which abound in grottos, foun-, 
tains, and caſcades, and are planted with orange and 
Citron frees, and the chojceſt flowers of the climate, 
In the adjoining valley i is the celebrated aqueduct which 
Joins two bills. The number of arches in this part 
is thirty-five, fourteen of which are large, and the 
others ſmaller. The largeſt / is three hundred and | 
thirty foot in height, and forty- nine in width. Towards | 
the city there are ten arches of inferior dimenſions, 
and many Jet leſs near the ſource of the water which 
ſupplies the aquedud. The water thus conveyed is 
emptied in 2 great reſervoir at one of the extremities 
of Liſbog. This aqueduct i is built of a kind of white | 
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meafuring thirty-three foot at each 
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ſquare, the largeſt 
fide of the baſe, 


The palace "of Betjem i is. A mean re edifice, * 


but the church and cloy ter are noble. buildings, The. 
former of theſe i is knen from top t to bottom with jaſper 
and the fineft 1 rbles f and here are the tombs. of ſeveral | 
of the kings of e admirably, executed. e | 
Near the mouth of the Tagus, is a a promontory, or. | 
cape.” anciently named Promontorium Lune, and which 
the Britiſh mariners diſtinguiſh by the name of the Rock 
of Liſhon. aps This Is ; a branch, of a high mountain, 
formerly called the Mountain“ of the, Moon, and at 
preſent Mount intra; an the top of, which 16 3 fine | | 
monaſtery, dedicated 1 to our, Lady of the Rock, and a 


perform their devotion for nine days. Both the church 
and cloyſter, with ap. 3 inn that ſtands near them forthe, 


| town, built out of the ruins of the ancient Cetobriga, 
which ſtood a little to the weſtward, and had in it a 
| temple dedicated to Jupiter Ammon, of | which there 


are yet ſome remains. This town is ſituated twenty- 


| two miles to the ſouthward of Liſbon, near the mouth 


of the river Cadoan, at the bottom of a fine bay, which 
forms one of the beſt harbours in the kingdom, Here 
is a great manufacture of white ſalt, which is exported 
to the north countries of Europe and to America. The 
other moſt remarkable towns in the province of Eſtre- 
madura are, Almada, Benevento, Salvaterra, Mugen, 
Tomar, Pendragon, Leiria, Alcobaca, n Sans 
taren, and Alanguer, 

The capital of the province of Alentago, or Laws 
Tago, is Ebora, ſituate about ſixty miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Liſbon, on a hill encompaſſed with mountains. It 
is three miles i in circumference, ſurrounded by an an- 
tique wall and towers, and contains about four thou- 


ſand inhabitants. This city is ſaid to have been built 


by the Phœnicians, who gave it the name of Ebora, 
in alluſion to the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil. Julius Cæſar 
changed its name to Liberalitas Julia, as appears. by 
an ancient inſcription diſcovered here, which is as 


follows: - 


Divo Julio Lib. Jule Ebora ob. Julius in Mun. & 
Munic. liberalitatem, er D. D. D. cujus dedicatione 
Veneri e ceftum matronæ donum tulerunt. 


_ This was a conſiderable. town in the time of the 
Gothic kings. It remained under the dominion of the 
Moors till the year 1166, when king Alphonzo re- 
took it, with the other towns of the province. The 
valleys in this part of the country are exceeding fruĩt- 
ful, and there are mines of ſilver in the mountains. 

Eſtremos fande near twenty miles north- eaſt of Ebora, 
on a hill, and is divided into the Higher and Lower 
town, the former ſerving as a caſtle to the latter. 
The. houſes of the people of condition are built of 
white marble, and make an elegant appearance. The 
number ,of. inbabitants in both towns is about two 
|rhouſand, Here ie a manufacture of fine red earthen- 
| ware, and without the town is a fountain, endowed 
wich ibe quality. of  petrifying almoſt rn is thrown 
into it. 5 5 80% 1] 

On A ill Bo. 8 — to "pk e 
of, Eſtremos lies Elvas; near the frontiers of the 
Spaniſh Eſtremadura. It is defended by a caſtle, and 
ſtrongly fortifiedl. The town is well built, and con- 
tains ahout, two. thouſand: five :bundred: inhabitants. 
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enough to ſupply the whole town for fix months. 
This place is of great antiquity, and was formerly 
called Helvis, from a people of Gaul who built it. 
It is at preſent eſteemed one of the frongelt ſortreſſes 
in the kingdom, and the neighbouring country affords 
ſome of the beſt wine in Portugal. 


The other towns in this province are, Ent 85 


Mayor, Arronches, Portaſegre, Olivenza, Villa Vi- 
cioſa, Maura, Serpa, Martola, Bega, Portel, Viana, 
Alcaſar de Sal, St. Jago de Cacem, and Sine. 

One of the chief ol in Guadiana or Algarva, is 
Faro, ſituated on à bay of the ocean, and ſtrongly 
fortified, It contains about two thouſand inhabitants, 


and was built, out of the ancient Offonaba, which lay | 


a little to the eatward, and is now a Tooth village, 
called Eftri, 

Lagos ftands alſo on a fine bay of the ocean, about 
five leagues to the eaſtward of cape St. Vincent. It 
contains about the fame number of inhabitants as Faro, 
and in both thoſe towns the chief employment is the 
fiſhery. The other towns in the province are, Caſtro, 
Marin, Favila, Silves, Vilia-Nova de Portimao, Abor, 
and Sagrez. 

The principal iſlands belonging to the Portugueſe, 
in Europe, are the Azores, or Terceras, ſometimes 
called the Weſtern Iſles. They conſiſt of nine, and 
are ſituate between 25 and 33 degrees of weft longitude, 
and between 36 and 40 degrees of north latitude, about 
three hundred leagues to the weſt of Portugal. They 
ſtretch from eaſt to weft. The moſt cafterly are thoſe | 
of St. Michael and St. Mary, the former of which is 
the largeſt of all the Azores, and about thirty leagues 
in circumference, This iſland, like the reſt, is pretty 
mountainous, but -produces plenty of corn, fruits, 

cattle, fiſh and fowl, with a thin fort of wine. 

Tercera, which is the next in order, is eſteemed 
the chief of thoſe iſlands, on account of its having a 
tolerable good harbour, and being the reſidence of the 
governor, though it-is not more than eighteen or twenty 
Jeagues in circumference, This iſland is as much 
encumbered with mountains as the others, but produces 
plenty of good corn, paſture, and an excellent breed 
of cattle; having alſo a great number of vineyards. 
The capital of this, and of all the iflands, is Angra, 
fituate on a bay, which forms the harbour on the 
ſouth ſide of the ifland, and defended'by a caſtle, which 
ſtands on a rock at the entrance, Here the Portugueſe | 
flzets always call, in their paſfage io and from their | 
\ plantations in Brazil, Africa, and India; the chief | 
uſe of theſe iſlands being to ſupply them with provi- | 
fions. Angre is the ſee of a biſhop, as well as the 
ſeat of the viceroy, The iflands of Gratioſa, St. 
George, Pico, and Fayall, lie fouth weft of Tercera; 
but have. nothing in them that deferves any particular | 
deſcription.” Pico received its name from ſuch another 
peak or pyramidal mountain as Peneriffe, and is ſup- 
poſed to have been raiſed by the He means, namely, 
by earthquakes, to which thoſe iflands, as well as tho 
Canarice, are ſubſect. The moſt wefterly of the 
Azores, and the ſmafleſt, are the two iſlands of F bote | 
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Here is a ciſtern fo large, chat it would hold water 
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and Corvo, which remained long uninhabited after 
the others were planted, and ſeem to have been occu- 
pied by the Portugueſe at laſt, with the view only of 
| preventing them from falling into the hands of fome 
foreign nation, which N diſturb their en 
el the * | 


TEA 


Of the Portugueſe — cuſtoms — way of travelling == 
government revenues fen religion 
learning 61 pep 


B 


HE Portugueſe ceſeinble the pendant. ſo much 
in their perſons, that they require no particular 
deſcription; and the dreſs of the people of faſhion is 
alfo nearly the ſame, as well as many of the national 
cuſtoms. But among the common people in Portugal, 
the dreſs of- the men is a large cloak and flouched hat. 
Under the cloak they generally wear a dagger, not- 
withſtanding this weapon be prohibited, The women 
wear no caps, but tie a kind of filk net-work over 
their hair, with a long taſſel behind, and a' ribbori 
tied in a bow-knot over their forchead, This head= 
dreſs they call redecilla, and it is worn indiſcriminately 
by both ſexes, The men frequently wear their hair 
made up into a club of an enormous fize. 

The character of the Portugueſe is afſo not much 
different from that of the Spaniards, the women having 
the ſame vivacity with thoſe among the latter, but the 
men not near ſo much gravity. Cortejos _w are ſyno- 
nimous with the Italian Ciciſbei. 

The houſes of perſons of quality are crouded with 
domeſtics, who are often too numerous to be accom<- 
modated in them. One reaſon for keeping ſo great a 
retinue, is the low rate of wages, and the cheapneſs 
with which they may be maintained, their diet conſiſt- 
ing chiefly of common vegetables. Another is à cuſ- 
tom of retaining in their pay all thoſe who have ſerved 
their anceſtors; inſomuch that ſome of the grandees 
have four or five hundred ſervants of both ſexes. The 
greater -part of this number, however, is kept only 
for parade, and being lodged in adjacent houſes, never 
appear but on days of ceremony. Notwithſtanding 
this croud of domeſtics, when perſons of the higheſt 


rank appear abroad, they are limited to a ſmall number 


of attendants. 
Beſides ordinary ſervants, the quality retain many 
dwarfs, and they have alſo a train of ſlaves, both 


Turks and Moors, each of whom is valued at four or 


five hundred .crowns, The maſters formerly had the 
power of life and death over this claſs of their depen- 


| dents, but the government now reſtrains them from 


the exercife of capital juriſdiction, though they con- 
tinue to inflict corporal puniſhment with great ſeverity. 
Thoſe ſlaves however are incomparably the beſt ſervants * 
in Portugal; for the other domeſtics having the com- 
mon pride of the nation, often prove refractory, and 
are apt to be extremely impertinent. Even beggars 
alk alms with a tone that ſavours more of requiſition 
than intreaty; ien that they are deſtended from 
„ . 


* 
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old Chriſtians, or the ancient Gothic nobility ; and 


if you give them no money, they muſt at leaſt be diſ- 


miſſed with a compliment. 
The ladies here often ride on burros or jack-aſſes, 


with a pack-ſaddle, A ſervant attends with a ſharp 
ſtick, which he uſes inſtead of a whip; and for re- 


' tarding the beaft, when it goes too quick, the ex- 


pedient is to pull it by the tail, Coaches are not ſo 
frequent among the Portugueſe as in Spain, but in 
place of them the litter or mule is commonly uſed on 
a journey ; and in many parts the moſt uſual way of 
travelling is by water. 

The king of Portugal is an abſolute ſovereign ; the 


- cortes, or three eſtates of the nation, having long 
fince relinquiſhed their ſhare in the legiſlature, and at 


preſent ſerving only to regiſter ſuch acts of ſtate as they 
are required by the royal mandate to paſs. 

The laws of this, country are contained in three 
volumes duodecimo. They are founded chiefly on the 
civil law and immemorial cuſtom, both which however 
are frequenyly diſregarded by the judges of the. inqui- 
ſition. , 

| The duties on goods imported and exported are very 
high, and uſually farmed out by the crown for the | 
term of three years. Foreign merchandize pays 23 
per cent. on importation; fiſh from Newfoundland 
25 fer cent. Thoſe taken in their own ſeas and rivers, | 
47 per cent. and the duties on all lands and cattle that 
are ſold, are 10 per cent. That on ſnuff alone is ſaid 
to amount to fifty thouſand crowns a year. The king 


likewiſe draws a conſiderable duty from every order of | 


knights, cf which he is grand-maſter; and the pope, | 
in conſideration of the vaſt ſums which he annually 
derives from the kingdom, conſigns to the crown of 
Portugal the money ariſing from ſome of his bulls; 
thoſe eſpecially by which he grants a licence to eat 
fleſh at prohibited times, The nobility are taxed only 
upon extraordinary ecealigns, and then very mode- 
rately. 

Since the difcovery of the rich mines in Brazil, the 
revenues of Portugal, including the domeſtic taxes 
above mentioned, can be but little inferior, if not 
equal, to thoſe of any prince in Europe; notwith- 
ſtanding which the forces of the kingdom are very 
inconſiderable. The military eſtabliſhment, though 
now beginning to improve, has for many years con- 
ſiſted only of a raw and undiſciplined militia; and 
with reſpect to naval force, the - Portugueſe are the 
leaſt formidable of all the maritime powers. Their 
ſecurity. againſt the encroachments of Spain ſeems to 


depend chiefly on the matrimonial connections of the | 


two crowns, and on the commercial alliance which it 
is always the intereſt of Portugal to maintain with the 
Britiſh nation. Almoſt ſince the concluſion of the 
laſt peace, however, the trade and manufactures of 
Portugal ſeem to bave turned into a new channel, 

occaſioned, as has been alledged, by the caprice of the 
marquis de Piombal, who lately guided with uncon- | 
trouled authority the counſels of that nation, But | 
we continue to import a great quantity of their wine, 


ſalt, and fruits, and much of their materials for 


manufacture. 
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Leon and Caſtile. 


| 


| 


that have ever ſince divided it from Spain. 


[Eukorx. 


In Portugal, nobility is not hereditary. The chief 
order of knighthood is called the order Chriſt, and 
was inſtituted in 1283. Though worn by the king 


| himſelf, it is often proſtituted to the meaneſt candi- 


dates for royal favour, and is become ſo common, as 


almoſt to preclude the diſtinction which it was meant 


to confer. A late traveller of good credit informs us, 


that he ſaw a valet de chambre, the keeper of a billiard- 


table, and a muſician, decorated with its inſignia. 

The religion of Portugal is the Roman Catholic; 
and a court of inquiſition is eſtabliſhed upon the ſame 
foundation as that of Spain, There are in the king- 
dom three archbiſhoprics, ten biſhoprics, and three 
univerſities, Learning here ſeems to be in a condition 
even worſe than in Spain, The Luſiad of Camoens 
may be ſaid to be the only work of genius ever pro- 
duced by a native of this country, In general, the 
fine arts are uncultivated ; and with reſpe& to that of 
painting, in particular, there is not in the whole 
kingdom a ſingle picture from any of the Italian 
ſchools, 

Portugal remained a province of Spain till towards 
the end of the eleventh century, when it was recovered 
from the Moors by Alphonſo or Alonzo VI. king of 
This prince having requeſted the 
Chriſtian powers to afliſt him in reducing the infidels, 
prince Henry, ' a younger fon of Robert duke of Bur- 
gundy, among other volunteers of diſtinction, reſorted 
to his aid. The youthful adventurer, in a ſhort time, 


ſignalized himſelf ſo much by his zeal and activity as 25 


well as courage in the proſecution of the war, that the 
king married him to the princeſs Thereſia, his natural 
daughter, and created him earl of Portugal, or rather 


| of the northern provinces of that kingdom, which he 


had ſubdued, with a grant of the reſt, as ſoon as they 
ſhould be recovered from the Moors, upon condition 

that he ſhould hold thoſe territories of the kings of 
Caftile and Leon, and attend them in their wars with 
three hundred horſe, on any emergency that might 
require ſuch ſervice. Henry dying in 1112, left an 
infant, ſurnamed Alphonſo, during whoſe minority the 


| government was adminiſtered by Ferdinand Pacis, who 


had married Henry's mother after the death of her 
former huſband. The young prince, however, no 
ſooner attained the age of manhood, than he compelled 
his father-in-law to quit Portugal, and confined his 
mother, Continuing to proſecute the war againſt the 
Moors, he made himſelf maſter of all the ſouthern 
provinces as far as the mountains of Algarva, and 
aſſumed the title of king of Portugal. 

Towards the middle of the thirteenth century, Al- 
phonſo III. marrying Beatrice, the natural daughter of 


| the king of Caſtile, he received with her the province 


of Algarva, then lately recovered from the Moors, by 
which acquiſition Portugal obtained the ſame boundaries 
It was not, 
however, till the reign of Emanuel, near the end of 
the fifteenth century, that the Portugueſe extended 
their conqueſts beyond the limits of their own king- 
dom, Then their fleets firſt paſſed the Cape of Good 
Hope, and arrived in India. In conſequence of the 
diſcoveries they made in this voyage, they immediately 

| 1 mono- 
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South - America, and eſtabliſhed ſettlements on the eaſt 


Engliſh had eſpouſed his intereſt, Portugal remained 


them be rendered very advantageous, 
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monopolized the trade of the fine ſpices, ſilks, dia- 
monds, and other rich merchandize of the Eaſt, which 
' the Venetians, and other-maritime powers in the Medi- 
terranean, had been accuſtomed to bring to Europe 
by the way of Egypt and the Levant, Extending 
their reſearches likewiſe in the other quarters of the 
world, they about the ſame time planted Brazil in 


coaſt of Africa, whence ſuch treaſures were imported, 
as occaſioned this reigh to receive the een of 
the golden age. | a 
Emanuel dying in 1 521, was 8 bak his fon 
John II. who likewiſe planted colonies in Aſia, Africa, 
and America, Nor was he leſs celebrated both for 
propagating the Chriſtian religion in thoſe. countries, 
and encouraging the cultivation of arts and ſci- 
ences at home. On the death of this prince, the 
crown deſcended to his grandſon, Don Sebaſtian, 
who with the | flower of the Portugueſe nobi- 
lity, was lain in battle, in endeavouring to reſtore 
Muley Hamet, king of Morocco, who had been de- 
poſed by his nephew. The royal family of Portugal | 
becoming extinct by this accident, Philip II. king of 
Spain, took advantage of the general confuſion which 
prevailed about the choice of another ſovereign, and 
ſent the duke of Alva with a powerful army to invade 
the kingdom. The Spaniſh general obtained two vic- 
tories over prince Anthony, natural ſon of king John, 
whom the people had ſet up; and notwithſtanding the 


— 


a province of the Spaniſh ee during a AY of 
ſixty years. 

The impolitic condut of Philip proved no leſ 
prejudicial to the intereſts of Portugal than to thoſe of 
his own hereditary dominions. Being at this time 
employed in endeavouring to ſuppreſs the revolt of the 
Netherlands, he imagined his purpoſe might be greatly 
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| Partagsl, as formerly; not doubting but by ſuch 7 
reſtriction, they might be induced. to ſubmit to what- 
eyer terms he ſhould preſcribe. | This project, however, 
was followed with an effect very different | from what he 
expected. For the Dutch being denied the privilege 
of purchaſing the commodities of India and America 
from the ſubjects of Spain, fitted out ſtrong fleets, 
with which they not only imported the produce of the 
Indies into Europe, but drove the Portugueſe from all 
their beſt ſettlements in thoſe countries. 

The Spaniards being weakened by a long a and expen= 


five, war with France, and the attention of the govern- 


ment being lixewiſe occupied by arevolt of the Catalans, 
the Portugueſe began to form the project of reſcuing 
their country from the dominion of a foreign power, 
under the odious yoke, of which the wealth and com- 
merce of their nation had been declining for upwards 
of half a century. With this view an offer of the 
crown was privately made to the duke of Braganzas 
who was a popular nobleman, _ and the next in 


| blood to their former princes. At firſt he heſitated 


to accept the propoſal, till- urged, as. is ſaid, by his 
lady, a woman of great ſpirit, and deſcended from 
the family of Medina Sidonia, he voluntarily ac- 


| quieſced in the ſ chene. 


This revolution, which took piace on dhe firſt of 
December, 1640, is one of the moſt extraordinary. that 
occurs in the hiſtory of any nation. Though the de- 
ſign had been communicated to above three hundred | 
perſons, and a complete year was taken up in prepa- 
rations to inſure its ſucceſs, the conſpiracy remained 
unknown to the court of Spain, till it was almoſt 
upon the point of being carried into execution and it 
was at laſt effected in an inſtant, without more than 
the lives of two perſons being loſt in the tumult. Since 
that time the crown has continued in the family of 
the duke of Braganza, or John IV. from whom the 


forwarded, by prohibiting the inhabitants of thoſe pro - 
vinces from carrying. on ” trac wen Spain and 


SC 


HE iſland of Minorca is ſituated in the Medi- 
terranean, between thirty-nine and forty degrees 

of north latitude, and in near four degrees of eaſt 
longitude, It is in length from ſouth-eaſt to north- 
weſt about thirty-three miles, and in breadth from 
eight to twelve miles, but generally about ten. The 
coaſts are much indented by the ſea, which forms a 
number of little creeks and inlets, that might ſome of | 


The climate is temperate, except from June to the 
middle of September, when it is very hot, and the 
rainy ſeaſon follows; but during ſeven months of the 
year the country is extremely pleaſant. The north, 


north-eaſt, and north-weſt winds generally blow from | 


the middle of September to the middle of March, and 
though wholſome to the inhabitants, yet are very un- | 


0 


favourable to the fruit- trees which are expoſed to them. 


preſent queen of Portugal is the fourth in deſcent, 


i 


The face of the iſland is diverſified with riſing 
grounds, but there is properly no more than one 
mountain in the iſland, In the valleys, for want 
of a ſufficient declivity, the rains ſettle in many places, 
and the grounds are marſhy. The ſoil in the flat 
country is light and ſandy; but on the ſides of the 
hills and in the intervening valleys, black, rich, and 
fertile, and may be every where cultivated without any 
degree of labour, The principal defect is in reſpect 
of water, of which, except what is ſaved from rain 
in ciſterns, there is little either palatable or healthy, 
The iſland produces excellent wheat, though not enough 
for the conſumption of the inhabitants; as alſo barley, 
and ſome Indian corn. Here is great plenty of vines, 
bearing both white and red, grapes, from which they 
make a conſiderable quantity of wine, There are like- 


wiſe olives, dates, almonds, oranges, lemons, limes, 


pome- 
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pomegrinates, ge der. Hemp and flax grow in great 
perfection; and from fotne trials which have been made, 
the iſland might produce excellent cotton. The 
kitchen gardens afe exceedingly well ſtocked, and the 
vegetables they ptoduce are not inferior to thoſe of 
any other country. Nor muſt it be forgotten that the 
honey of Minorca is fikewife reputed excellent. wo 
1 Sick battle upon this ifland are fmall in fze, 
and in 3 occaſioned * . by the careleffaeſs 


4% * #» 


IP 8 furniſhics the Inhabitants with-cloth Foe their 
bwn Weir; and fome* of their wool they lkewiſe ex- 
port. Goat are larger in proportion, but are eat 
valy by hs poortt fort” of people. The ſwine are 
large, da Afford great plenty of excellent meat. 
Here ate no deet or bares, but rabbits are very nume -- 
Tous.” The breed f hbrits is mall, and though they 
fem to have pit, have little ſtrength. For want of 
| graſs. and tay, they Arx fed With chopped ſtraw and J 

Fate. "Parley ited The aſſes, however, are large, 
2nd ate ufd both for the fatdle and plougb. The 
| Ds are alfo large, and fit for all kinds of ſervice. 
Here are all kinds of domeſtic fowl, of the beſt kinds; 
EY, variety of wild-fow! and water-fowl, beſides | 
mgny birds of pa ige. Fele, fineles;"and various kinds 
E den. fiſh, may be had in abundance. Here are 

6 wild veſts, bur waay birds of prey, ſach as eagles, | 
Fenk, and owls, There are UMfo ſnakes, vipers, 
ſeorpivns, with fome other tronblefome reptiles and 
jaledts, vet not in ſuch numbers As might be expeaed, 
40 warm and moift a country, 

n the vowels of the earth are found iron, copper, 
an lead ores, of none of which, except the laſt, has 
; any 1 uſe been "hitherto made by the inhabitants; and 
eyen the working « of this is ſaid to have been long diſ— 
continued, Here are allo great quantities of marble, 
very deute, and finely variepated ; -with free · ſtone 
and lime- ſtone in plenty, as well as an excellent kind 
of ſlate, 

Minorca is divided into diſtricts, which they call 
terminos. Of theſe there were anciently five, but 
they are now reduced to four, and refemble our counties, 
The termino of Ciudadella at the north-eaſtern extre- 
muy of the ifland, is ſo named from a place which 
was once a city, and the captral of Minorca. In its 
preſent Rate of decay the place makes a venerable and 
majeſtic bgure, having in it a large Gothic cathedral, 
with tome other churches and convents, the governor's 
palace, and an exchange, which is no contemptible 
duildiog. It contains fix hundted houſes, which, be- 


— 
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the hotteſt months the monks enjoy a cool air, and at 
all times a moſt delightful proſpect, About ſix mile“ 


hence, to the northward, is fituated the caſtle thit 
covers port Fornelles, a ſpacious harbour on the eaft 
fide of the iſland, but difficult to thoſe who are tinac- 
quainted with it, on account of ſhoals and foul ground. 
At a ſmall diftance from it lies another harbour, called 
Adaia, which runs far into the land, but is at preſent 
little uſed. The adjacent country, however, is ſaid to 
be the pleaſanteſt and moſt healthful in the ifland, and 
almoſt the only part that is plentituily 2 with 
excellent ſpring - water. 

Another termino is Alaior, in which there is Aab 
remarkable but the capital of the ſame name, weil 
ſituated on an eminence in a pleaſant and tolerably 
cultivated country, 

The termino of Mahon, at the faced end of 
che iſland, is at preſent the moſt conſiderable diſtrict, 
and contains nearly one half of the inhabitants in 
Minorca. The town of Mahon ſtands on an eminence 
on'the weſt fide of the harbour, having a pretty ſteep 
aſcent, and is ſaid to have been founded: by the Cartha- 
ginian general Mago. There are in it a large church, 
three convents, the governor's palace, and ſome other 
public buildings. The town is large, but the ſtreets 
are narrow, winding, and ill paved. The fortreſs 
of St. Philip ſtands near the entrance of the harbour, 
which it covers, aud is of great ſtrength, Port Mahon 
is allowed to be the fineſt harbour in the Mediterranean, 
about ninety fathoms wide at its entrance, but within 
very large and ſafe, firetching a league or more into 


the land, Beneath the town of Mahon is a fine quay, 


one end of which is reſerved for the ſhips of war, and 
furniſhed with all the accommodations neceffary for 
careening and refitting them; the other end ferving 
for merchant veſſels, On the other fide of the harbour 
is Cape Mola, well fituated for a fortreſs. 

The town of Mahon derives many advantages from 
its elevated ſituation, for beſides enjoying an extenſive 
proſpect and a cool air, it is even in ſummer almoſt 
free from muſquetoes. It is alſo the principal place 


of commerce in the iſland, as well as the ſeat of govern- 
| ; 8 


ment. | 

A diſeaſe extremely frequent in this iſland is the 
tertian fever, or ague, which an intelligent ſurgeon 
lately gone thither Imputes to the influence of two 
cauſes. { One is the general practice of watering the 
| gardens too much; which, joined to their being 
cloſely planted with ſucculent vegetables, occaſions a 
coptous exhalation of putrid vapouts. Another cauſe 
is, with great probability, ſuppoſed to be the ſoft 


fore the ſeat of government and the courts of juſtice 
were removed to Mahon, were fully inhabited; and 
here are yet mote gentlemen' 5 ſamilies than in all the 
reſt of the iand, 1. AE a Þ doh commodious N 
which, ooh ! in the poſfſion of a waritime power, 
is leſs than it formerly 's was. 

The next termino is that of Nets a narrow flip 
Teaghing © acroſs from ſea to fea; and little cultivated, | 
Te is united to the termino of Mercandal, in which 
Hands Mont-toro, in the centre of the illand. On the; 


nature of a ſpecies of tone much uſed in building, 
which being eaſily penetrated by water, renders the 
houſes very unhealthy, It is to be hoped, from the 
reſidence of this judicious gentleman upon the ſpot, 
that the inhabitants of Minorca will adopt fuch im- 
ey; in conſequence of his obſervations, as 
may render the iſland leſs liable to thoſe difeaſes with 
'which it has hitherto been infeſted. 

Minorca is one of the iſlands which were teraied by 
the Romans the Baleares. After being ſucceſſively 
occupied by various nations, in ancient times, and 


fummit of this mountain is a convent, where even in 
4 | . ; IH 


laſtly by Spain, it was reduced by the Britiſh arms 


in 


Ma joRCa, &c.] 


in 1708; fince which period, except a ſhort inter- 
ruption during the laſt war with France, it has re- 
mained part of the territory of this crown, By the 
capitulation made with general Stanhope ar the time 
when it fell into our hands, the inhabitants were al- 
lowed the free exerciſe of their religion, with their 
ancient form of government, which is entirely modelled 
on the feudal ſyſtem. The whole rental of the landed 
property in the iſland does not exceed twelve thouſand 
pounds per annum, , and of this ſum the public revenue 
amounts to about one third, The number of prieſts 
ſecular and regular, with that of the nuns, is about 
three hundred; and the number of the inhabitants, 


GENERAL TRAVELLER: 


the laſt peace, was between eighteen and twenty 
thouſand, Our uſual eſtabliſhment conſiſls of a 
governor, deputy-governor, &c, with five regiments, 
the expence of which, including the ſtaff and ſub- 
ſiſtence, may amount to about ſeventy thouſand pounds 
a year, excluſive of the ordnance and marine, the 
repairs of buildings, and other contingencies, This 
charge, however, is compenſated by .its great im=- 
portance, in affording refreſhments and accommodation. 
to our ſquadrons in the Mediterranean, as well as 
protection to our trade. In time of war it is a con- 
ſtant bridle on the ports of Marſeilles and Toulon; 


and its vicinity to the ports of Spain is another ad- 
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about two years after the iſland was reſtored to us at | vantage reſulting from the poſſeſſion of it, 


— 
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forty-five in breadth. The north and weſt 


parts of this iſland are mountainous, but not barren ; ; 


and the others are not only level, but well cultivated; 
abounding in corn-fields, vineyards, and orchards, 
beſides exceeding rich paſtures. The air, though very 


hot in the ſummer, is generally not unwholeſome ; and 
the iſland is well ſupplied with water. It has ſeveral | 


good harbours, and anchoring places; and the whole 
is encompaſſed with ſtrong towers, whence the approach 
of an enemy may be obſerved at a diſtance, _ 

| The capital is Majorca, the ancient Palma, ſeated 
on a bay between two capes, in 39 degrees 40 minutes 
north latitude, and in 2 degrees 36 minutes of eaſt 
| longitude, on the weſt ſide of the iſland. It is a large 
town, fortified in the modern taſte: the ſtreets are 
broad, the houſes ſtately, and the ſquares ſpacious, 
Of the latter the largeſt is that of Born, which is en- 
compaſled with grand buildings, whence the principal 
inhabitants view the bull-fights and other ſhews. 


Here are no leſs than twenty-two churches, beſides | 


\ 


. 


A fifty-fix miles ſouth- weſt of Majorca 
lies the iſland of Ivica, the ancient Ebuſus, 
about five miles long, and four broad, Though 
mountainous, the ſoil is not unfruitful; but the in- 
habitants following chiefly the falt- trade, it is little 


cultivated. Tt however produces pines, and fruit-trees of 


various kinds. Ivica, the capital, is fortified in the mo- 
dern manner, and! is the reſidence of the governor, from 


:.: NO Bc. 


Mine is about ſixty miles in length, and 


chapels and oratories. The 5400 is 2 l 
ficent ſtructure, the biſhop of which is ſuffragan 


to the archbiſhop of Valencia, The town likewiſe 
contains a univerſity and a court of inquiſition ; and 


the inhabitants are computed at about ten thouſand. 


This city was taken by the Engliſh in 1706, and re- 


taken in 1715. 


Beſides the capital, Majorca contains ſeveral other 


towns; and round it lies a conſiderable number of 
ſmall iſlands. One of theſe is Cabrera, ſo called from 


its abounding with goats. This iſland, now allotted 
for exiles, is mountainous, and inhabited only on the 


borders of its ſpacious and ſecure harbour, the entrance 


of which fronts Majorca, and is deſended by a caſtle 
with a ſmall garriſon, Les Bledes was formerly a 
populous iſland, and is ſtill diſtinguiſhed for a quarry. 
of fine marble. Dragonera is uninhabited, and pro- 
duces only an eſculent bird called a Spaniard. Here 
is, however, a ſmall fortreſs on a hill, called Mount 
Popia, 


C A, 


whom lies an appeal to the royal audience at Majorca.. 


Formentera, the ancient Ophiuſa, and Colluberia, 


or the Adder Iſland, was formerly well inhabited, but 
is at preſent abandoned, on account of the African 
corſairs, that continually ſwarm about it. The only 
animal here obſerved is a kind of wild aſs; but the 
iſland is furniſhed with ſome. harbours, and good 


| anchoring places. 


. 
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and on the weſt by St. George's Channel, which 


| fied with riſing grounds, and exhibiting a beautiful 
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| Derbyſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, the Wolds 
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r (wye and Uftre, it diſcharges itſelf into the Briſtof 


| Channel near King-road, where lie the large veſſels, 


_ Of the counties _ af Kent. and Sufſx, - | which cannot get up to Briſtol, 4. The Trent riſes 


in the Moorlands of Staffordſhire, and running ſouth- 


NGLAND, | or the ſouthern diviſion of Great | eaſt by Newcaſtle-under-Line, divides that county into 
Britain, is ſituate in the Atlantic Ocean, between | two parts: then turning north-eaſt on the confines of 


50 and 56 degrees of north latitude, and between 2 | Derbyſhire, it viſits Nottingham, running the whole 
degrees of eaſt, and 6 degrees 20 minutes of weſt length of that county to Lincolnſhire, and being joined 


longitude, It is bounded on the north by Scotland; 
on the eaſt by the German Ocean; on the ſouth by 
the Engliſh Channel, which ſeparates it from France; 


divides it from Ireland. Including Wales, its length 
from ſouth to north is three hundred and ſixty miles, 
and its greateſt breadth three hundred; but in the 
northern parts it is not more than a hundred miles 


broad. 


by the Ouſe, and ſeveral other rivers towards the 
north, it obtains the name of the Humber, and falls 
into the ſea ſouth-eaſt of Hull. | 
The other rivers of note are, the Ouſe, which falls 
into the Humber. Another river of the ſame name 
riſes in Bucks, and diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, near 
Lynn in Norfolk. The Tyne runs from. weſt to eaſt 
through Northumberland, and falls into the German 
Sea at Tinmouth below Newcaſtle, The Tees runs 


The winder in Lage is ſubje& to great viciſi- in the ſame direction, dividing Durham from York- 
tudes; but, except in the fens and marſhy grounds, | ſhire, and falls likewiſe into the German Sea below 


the air js generally healthful, and is warmer than in 


Stockton, The Tweed alſo runs from weſt to caſt, 


thoſe countries on the continent which lie under the | on the borders of Scotland, and falls into the ſea at 


", 7 


fame parallel. 
The greater part of the country is champain, diver- 


intermixture of arable and paſture land, incloſures, 
plantations, farm -houſes, and elegant country ſeats. 


Berwick, The Eden runs from north to ſouth through 
Weſtmorland and Cumberland, and paſſing by Carliſle, 
falls into Solway Firth below that city, The Lower 
Avon runs weſt through Wiltſhire to Bath, and then 
dividing Somerſetſhire from Glouceſterſhire, runs to 


The moſt remarkable mountains are the Peak in | Briſtol, below which city it falls into the mouth of 


in Yorkſhire, the Cheviot-hills in Northumber- 
land, the Chiltern in Bucks, Malvern in Worceſter- 
ſhire, Cotſwold in Glouceſterſhire, and the Wrekin in 
Shropſhire; with thoſe of 1 and Snowdon 
in Wales. 

The principal rivers are, 1. The Thames, which. 
riſes on the confines of Glouceſterſhire, whence being 
joined by ſeveral other ſtreams, it paſſes to Oxford, 
afterwards by Abingdon, Wallingford, Reading, Mar- 
low, and Windſor, At Kingſton it formerly met 
with the tide, but ſince the building of Weſtminſter- 
bridge, this is ſaid to flow no higher than Richmond. 
Below London the Thames divides the counties of | 

dent and Eſſex, and widening in its progreſs, falls 
into the ſea at the Nore, between which place and 
che capital it is navigabli for large veſſels, 2. The | 
river Medway, which riſes near Tunbridge, falls into 


the Severn, The Derwent runs from eaſt to weſt 
through Cumberland, and paſſing by Cockermouth, 
falls into the Iriſh Sea a little below. The Ribble 
runs from weſt to eaſt through Lancaſhire, and paſſing 
by Preſton, diſcharges itſelf into the Iriſh! Sea. The 
Merſey runs from the ſouth=eaſt to the north-weſt 
through Cheſhire, whence, after dividing that county 
from Lancaſhire, it paſſes by Liverpool, and falls into 
the Iriſh Sea a little below that town, The Dee riſes 
in Wales, and-dividing Fliatſhire from Cheſhire, falls 
into the Iriſh Channel below Cheſter, 

At preſent the lakes in England are few, but i it is 
evident from the face of the country in ſome places, as 
| well as from ancient documents, that meres and ſens 
have been very frequent in former times, until they 
were drained. and converted into arable land. The 
chief lakes that remain are, Sokam-mere, Wittleſea- 
mere, and Ramſey mere, in the Iſle of Ely in Cam- 


the mouth of the Thames at Sheerneſs, and is navi- bridgeſhire. All theſe in a rainy ſeaſon are overflowed, 


gable for the largeſt ſhips as far as Chatham, where 
the men of war are laid up. 3. The Severn has its 
fource at Plinlimmon-hill in North-Wales: becoming 
. navigable at Welch-Pool, it runs eaſt to Shrewſhury ; 
whence turning ſouth it viſits Bridgnorth, Worceſter, 
"and "Tewkſbury, where it receives the Upper Avon. 
Having paſſed Glouceſter, it directs its courſe to the 
ſouth-weſt, and being increaſed near its mouth by the 


j 


and form a lake of forty or fifty miles in circumference, 
Winander- mere lies in Weſtmorland, and in Lanca- 
ſhire there are ſome ſmall lakes, which go by the name 
of Derwent waters. 5 

Under the firſt Norman kings, immenſe tracts of 
land in different parts of England were converted into | 
foreſts, for the benefit of hunting; but out of ſixty- 


nine n once exiſted, the principal now remaining 
| are 
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and Sherwood Foreſt, Thoſe foreſts produced formerly 
great quantities of excellent oak, elm, aſh, and beech, 
walnut-trees, poplar, maple, and other kinds of timber, 
In ancient times England likewiſe contained large 
woods of cheſaut- trees, which were excellent for 
building, as yet appears from the beams and roofs in 
ſame great houſes, which, though upwards of fix 
hundred years old, remain undecayed. | 
England, including Wales, is divided into fifty- two 
counties; viz, Bedfordſhire, Berkſhire, Buckingham- 


ſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Cheſhire, Cornwall, Cumber- 


land, Derbyſhire, Devonſhire, Dorſetſhire, Durham, 
Eſſex, Glouceſterſhire, Hampſhire, Herefordſhire, 
Hertfordſhire, Huntingdonſhire, Kent, Lancaſhire, 
Leiceſterſhire, Lincoinſhire, Middleſex, Monmouth- 
ſhire, Norfolk, Northamptonſhire, Northumberland, 
Nottinghamſhire, Oxfordſhire, Rutlandſhire, Shrop- 
ſhire, Somerſetſhire, Staffordſhire, Suffolk, Surry, 
Suſſex, Warwickſhire, Weſtmorland, Wiltſhire, Wor- 
ceſterſhire, Yorkſhire, Angleſea, Brecknockſhire, Caer- 
marthenſhire, Caernarvonſhire, Cardiganſhire, Den- 
bighſhire, Flintſhire, Glamorganſhire, Merionythſhire, 
Montgomeryſhire, Pembrokeſhire, Radnorſhire. 

We ſhall begin with the deſcription of Kent, as 
being ſituated neareſt to the Continent, 

The county of Kent is bounded on the ſouth by the 
Engliſh Channel and Suſſex, on the weſt by Surry, 
on the the north by the Thames and the German Sea, 
and on the eaſt by the ſame ſea, It extends in length 
from eaſt to weſt fifty-ſix miles, and in breadth thirty- 
ſix. As a great part of this county lies upon the ſea, 
the air is frequently thick, foggy, and warm, but in 
the higher and more inland parts it is reckoned very 
"healthy, The ſoil is generally rich, abounding not 
only in corn, and orchards of cherries, apples, and 
other fruit, but in hops. The ſouth and weſt parts of 
Kent are well ſtocked with oak, beech, and cheſnut- 
trees; and here are likewiſe many woods of birch, 
whence the broom-makers in and about London are 


abundantly ſupplied. This county alſo produces woad 
and madder for dyers, with plenty of ſamphire, hemp, 


and ſaint-foin. The cattle of all forts are reckoned 
larger here than in the neighbouring counties; and the 
ſouth part, or the Weald, is remarkable for bullocks 
of a great ſize, Here are ſeveral parks of fallow-deer, | 


and warrens of grey rabbits. The county alſo abounds | 


in ſea and freſh-water fiſh, and is particularly famous 
for large oyſters, Kent affords ſome mines of iron, 
but is not remarkable for any ſort of manufacture, its 
trade conſiſting chiefly in thoſe articles WHeh' a are its 
natural produce, 

This county is divided into five lathes, which are 
ſubdivided into fourteen: bailiwicks, and theſe into 
ſixty-eight hundreds. A lathe is a diviſion peculiar 
to Kent and Suſſex, and conſiſts of two or more baili- 
wicks, as a bailiwick does of two or more hundreds. 
Kent lies partly in the dioceſe of Canterbury, and partly 
in that of Rocheſter.” It contains four hundred and eight 
pariſhes, two cities, and twenty-nine market-towns, The 
two eities are Canterbury and Rocheſter; and the market- 
towns are Aſhford, Bromeley, 'Cranbrook, Crayford, &c. 
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are thoſe of Windſor, New-Foreſty the Foreſt of Dean, 


Canterbury lies fifty-ſix miles ſouth-eaft of Landon, i in 
51 degrees 17 minutes north latitude, and in 1 degree 
15 minutes of eaſt longitude, reckoning from Green= 
wich obſervatory, It is ſituated in a Pleaſant valley 

about a mile wide, ſurrounded by hills of moderate 
height and eaſy aſcent, and is watered in ſeveral places 
by the river Stour, This city is ſaid to have been 
built by one Rudhurdibras, or Lud Rudibras, à king 

of the Britons, about nine hundred years before the 
Chriſtian æra. But that it was a place of importance 
in the time of the Romans, appears from the Itinerary 
of Antoninus, from the coins dug up here, and from 


remains of a military Roman way, leading hence to 


Dover and the town of Limme near Hithe. The 
cathedral church of this city was partly built in the 


time of the Romans, by Lucius, the, firſt Chriſtian | 


king of the Britons, and was uſed as a place of worſhip 
by thoſe of the ſame perſuaſion, till they were driven 
beyond the Severn by the Saxons. About the year 
600, Ethelbert, king of Kent, a pagan, being con- 
verted by St. Auguſtine, he gave the latter this church, 
with his palace and the territories þelonging to the 
city, upon which the archiepiſcopal ſee was removed 
hither from London. Auguſtine immediately repaired 
the cathedral, and conſecrated it by the name of Chriſt 
Church, but in 1011, it was plundered and burnt, with 
the reſt of the city by the Danes, King Canute having 
repaired it, preſented to it his crown of gold, but in 
1043, it was again much injured by fire, Archbiſhop 
Lanfranc afterwards totally rebuilt it, as well as the 
palace, and dedicated it anew to the Holy Trinity; 


but in the reign of Henry the Firſt, it was again dedi- 


cated in preſence of the king and queen, David king 
of Scotland, and many of the biſhops and nobility of 


both kingdoms, by the name of Chriſt Church. In 


the year 1174, it was once more deſtroyed by fire, 
but was begun to be rebuilt in the reign of king 
Stephen, though not completed til! that of Henry the 
Fifth, This Cathedral, before the Reformation, had 
no leſs than thirty-ſeven altars. Here lie interred the 
bodies of Henry the Fourth, and his queen, Joan, 
beſides thoſe of ſix other kings, Edward the Black 


Prince, and other eminent perſonages, St. Auguſtine, - 


with the ſeven archbiſhops that immediately ſucceeded 
him, lie buried in one vault, on a marble in which 
were engraved the following verſes, | 


_ Septem ſunt Angli primates & protopatres, 
Septem rectores, ſeptem eæloque triones ; 
Septem ciſternæ vitæ, ſeptemque lucernæ; 
Et ſeptem palmæ regni, ſeptemque coronæ, | 
| Septem ſunt ſtellæ, quas hee tenet area cellz. 


In this church was a ſhrine of Thomas Becket, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſo rich, by the offerings 
made to it for ſeveral ages, that, according to the ac- 
count of the celebrated Eraſmus, the chapel glittered 
all over with jewels of ineſtimable value, and through 
the whole church there appeared a profuſion of more 
than royal ſplendor. At the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes, the plate and jewels belonging to this 
tomb only, filled two great cheſts, each of which re- 
quired eight men to remove it. 

The 
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The cathedral is a noble Gothic pile, in the form 
of a croſs, five hundred and fourteen foot long, ſeventy- 
four foot broad, and eighty foot high from the area of 
the nave to the canopy. Underneath is a large church 
of foreign Proteſtants, given firſt by queen Elizabeth to 
the Walloons, who fled hither from Artois and other 

vinces of the Netherlands, during the time of the 
perſecution in thoſe parts. The houſes of the preben | 
daries, with other buildings, form a ſpacious eloſe. | 
The buildings of this city are neither grand nor 
elegant, but there is a good market-houſe, over which | 
are apartments where the magiſtrates tranſact the affairs 
of the corporation. Beſides the cathedral, here are 
fixteen patiſh churcbes, with a free ſchool, and three 
charity -ſchools, for fifty-eight boys and ſixty- ſix girls. 
Here are alſo ſeven hoſpitals, one of which, called 
| Bridewell, is a houſe of correction, and a place for | 
the reception of poor townſmen's boys, Here is a 
noble conduit, ere dted by archbiſhop Abbot, who 

died in 1633. which i is ; of great benefit to the city, 

Tue name given to Canterbury by the Romans was 
Durovernum and Darvernum, which ſome derive from 
the Britiſh word, Durnhern, which is ſaid to ſignify 
a rapid river, and to have been applied to this town 


on account of the impetuoſity with which the Stour | 


flows through it. 

This city was ſurrounded by ſtrong walls, chiefly of 
Aint, and fortified by a great number of towers, a 
| deep ditch on the out- ſide, and a rampart within, 
Here alſo was a caſtle ſuppoſed to have been built by 
the Saxons, a part of which is ſtill viſible on the 
ſouth ſide of the city. The two gates of a monaſtery 
dedicated to St. Auguſtine, yet remain, and are both 
very ſtately, © This monaſtery, which occupied a great 
deal of ground, and the ſite of which is ſurrounded 
with a very bigh wall, was for ſome time the burying- 
pins of the kings and archbiſhops. | 

Rocheſter is ſituated in a valley on the eaſt of the 

Medway, at the diſtance of twenty- nine miles from 
London, and next to Canterbury, is the moſt ancient 
ſee of a biſhop in England. It is a ſmall city, con- 
fiſting chiefly of one broad, but ill built ſtreet, and 
having no more chan one pariſh church and the ca- 
thedral. The town is nearly ſurrounded with a wall, 
of little ſtrength, on the ſouth- eaſt and weſt ſides of 
which are large ſuburbs. Some part of an old caſtle, 
ſaid to have been built by William the Conqueror, is 
yet ſtanding, and uſed as a magazine. Many lands in 
the county are ſtill held by the tenure of eaſtle- guard, 
or upon condition that the tenant ſhould mount guard 
in his turn. At preſent, however, a compoſition is 
taken for this ſervice, and the payment of it is ſtrictiy 
exacted. Upon a day appointed, a flag is hung out 
from the caſtle, and all tenants who do not then appear, 
and pay their quit-rents, are liable to. have their rents 
doubled at every. tide 'of the Medway... 7 
The beſt buildings i in the place, except the churches, 
are the town houſe, and a charity-ſchool. A mathe- 
matical ſchool was founded here in the reign of queen 
Anne, by Sir Joſeph Williamſon, , Here is a bridge 
over the Medway, built in the reign of Henry: the 


Fourth, by Sir John Cobham, and Sir Robert Knowles, | 
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| with money which 8 bad raiſed from ſpoils taken in 
France. It conſiſts of twenty-one arches, and is one 
of the beſt bridges in England, next to thoſe of London, 
Weſtminſter, and Black-friars, For keeping this bridge 
in repair, certain lands were appropriated by act ot 
parliament, in the reign of king Richard the Third, 
and by two other acts in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

In ſeveral of the creeks of the Medway, within the 
juriſdiction of Rocheſter, there is an oyſter. fiſhery, at 
| preſent in a very flouriſhing condition, which may be 
occupied. by every perſon who has ſeryed ſeven years 
apprenticeſhip to any fiſherman or ſear that is 
of the city. 

The caſtle at Rocheſter is ſuppoſed to have been 
built by William the Conqueror, and the cathedral 


s free 


Andrew, and made Rocheſter. an epiſcopal . ſee, The 
latter of thoſe buildings was repaired in the time of 


dioceſe, who is ſaid to have been ſkilled in architecture. 
On the north ſide of the north-weſt tower of the 
cathedral, is the effigy of the prelate ; and here are 
walls four yards thick, the remains of a great tower 
which has been denominated from him, 

The ancient military way, called Watling-ſtreet, 


runs directly through this city, 

On the oppoſite ſide of the river lies Chatham, 2 
ſuburb to Rocheſter, and a ftation for the royal navy, 
The dock at this place was begun by queen Elizabeth, 
and has been fo much improved by her ſucceſſors, that 
at preſent it may be eſteemed the moſt complete arſenal 
in the world. The houſes of the commiſſioners and 
other officers are in general handſome, and the public 


and Gillingham. The former ſtands on the weſt {ide 
of the river, and was built by queen Elizabeth. Its 
platform carries thirty- ſeven guns, that command two 
reaches of the river. Gillingham caſtle is alſo well 
furniſhed with artillery, there being no leſs than a 
hundred and ſeventy embrazures for cannon, 

On a point of Shepey iſland, where the Weſt Swale 


of Sheerneſs, erected by Charles the Second. 'Here 
is a line of cannon, facing the mouth of the river, 
with good apartments for the officers of the ordnance, 
navy and garriſon, Here is alſo a yard and dock, as 
an appendix to Chatham. The chief town in Shepey 
is Queenborough, a mean dirty place, the inhabitants 
of which ſubſiſt entirely by fiſhing. This iſland, which 
received its name on account of the great number of 
ſheep uſually fed: here, is thought by Camden to have 
been the Toliatis of Ptolemy. In the marſhy parts of 
the iſland are ſeveral tumuli, called by the inhabitants 
| coterels, in which _ Daniſh een are luppoleg to 
be buried, PE ey 2 
Proceeding along the north 8 of — from the 
mguth of the Thames, the firſt town of note is Milton, 
otherwiſe Middletown, ſo named from its ſituation in 
the middle of the country, reckoning from Deptford 
to the Downs. Jt ſtands 2 a branch of the Thames, 
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of the Medway falls into the Thames, ſtands the fort 
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by Ethelbert, king of Kent, who dedicated it to St. 


William the Conqueror, by Gundolph, biſhop of the 


which croſſes Kent from Shooter's Hill to Dover, 


buildings even magnificent, This important ftation | 
is defended by two caſtles, which are thoſe of Upnor 
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called the Eaſt Swale, about forty-four miles from 
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London. Here is a great fiſhery for oyſters, eſteemed 
the beſt in Kent, 'of — vaſt OTE are ſent to 
the capital. 5 

Faverſham is ſituated forty-eight ada Wuch⸗ n bf 
London, in the pleaſanteſt part of the county, having 
the conveniency of a creek. that communicates with 
the Eaſt Swale of the Medway, and is navigable for 
hoys, The town conſiſts chiefly of one long broad 
ſtreet, From this. place the London markets/ are. ſup- 
plied with abundance of apples, cherries, and the beſt 
oyſters for ſtewing. Of the latter of theſe articles the 


Dutch take ſo great a quantity, that an incredible | 


number of men and boats is employed here in the winter 


to dredge for them. It is computed; that the value of 


the oyſters taken annually from Faverſham by the 
Dutch, amounts to two thouſand, or two thouſand 
five hundred pounds, at the firſt purchaſe, A few 
years ago this town was notorious for running wine, 
brandy, tea, coffee, and other goods, from France 
and Holland, and likewiſe for exporting wool, by 
means of the Dutch oyſter-boats, This town is 
of great antiquity, and appears to have been a royal 
demeſne in the year 802, when it was called in king 
Kenulph's charter, the King's Little Town, In 903, 
king Athelſtan ſummoned a great council here, in 
which ſeveral laws were enacted, Here alſo a ſtately 
abbey was built by king Stephen, who, with his queen 
Maud, and their ſon Euſtace, lies buried in it, At 
' Preſent, the only remains of this abbey are two mean 
gate- houſes. | 

Reculver, the Regulbium of the Romani; Minding 
the ſea ſide about eight miles north? eaſt of Canter- 
bury, From the great number of Roman antiquities | 
which have here been diſcovered, it appears to have 
been a very conſiderable place in former times. It is 
ſaid, that about the year 205, the emperor Severus 
built here a caſtle, which he fortified againſt the 
Britons ; and that Ethelbert, one of the kings of Kent, 
erected at this place a palace, the compaſs of which 
is yet viſible, from the ruins of an old wall, 

In the neighbourhood of Reculver begins the iſland 
of Thanet, which occupies the north-eaſt corner of 
the county, and is formed by the ſea and the river 
Stour. This was the firſt place given to the Saxons 
by the Britiſh king Vortigern, when he requeſted 
their aſſiſtance againſt the Scots and Picts; and here 
it was that the Danes commenced their ravages in 
England, On the eaſtern extremity of the iſle of 


Thanet, is the point called the North Foreland, which 


is declared by act of parliament to be the moſt ſouthern 
part belonging to the port of London; the juriſdiction 
of which, according to the ſame act, extend north - 
ward to a point called the Naſe, on the eaſt of Eſſex. 
All the towns and harbours between London and thoſe 
places, whether on the Kentifh or Eſſex ſhore, are 
conſidered as members of the port of London. 
other ſmall towns in the iſle of Thanet are Ramſgate, 
and Margate, whither company reſorts much in futnrter, 
for the benefit of ſea- - bathing. | 
be town of Sandwich is ſituated at the bottom of 
a bay, near the mouth of the river Stour, ſeventy | 
No. 28. 
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miles diſtant from London. This i is one of the cinque- 


ports, but the harbour has been for 1 many years to 
choaked up with fand, that it can receive, only ſmall 


| veſſels, The town was once ſurrounded by a wall, 


which is {till ſtanding on the north and weſt ſides. 
On the ſouth and eaſt it is ſecured by a rampart and 
ditch, It ſupplies the London markets with carrots, 
and the ſeedſmen with the greater part of their ſtock 
for the Kitchen garden; but the chief trade of the 
town conſiſts in ſhipping and malting. Before Sand- 
wich gates are two Roman tumuli, and ſouthward, 
on the ſea-ſhote, are ſix large Celtic tumuli, | 
About a mile north of Sandwich on the bank. of 
the Stour, lies Richborough, "the Rujupiz of the 
Romans, in whoſe time it was a Houriſhing « city. Before 


the port was choaked up with ſand, it was alſo a 


famous harbour, and was the place where the Roman 
forces uſually” landed, as well as embarked for the 
continent. Here the Romans built. a caftle, which 
was deſtrbyed by the Danes; 3 AS Was likewiſe the ancient 
town, the fite of which is now a corn- field, wherez 
when the corn is grown up, the courſe of the feveral 
ſtreets may eaſily be diſcovered, dy the. crop being | 
thinner than in other places, On three ſides the walls 
of the city art almoſt entire, and in ſome Places twenty- 
] five or thirty foot High, without any ditch, Some 
veſtiges remain of the Walls of a tower, built with 
flints and long bricks, of che old Britiſh form, and 
cemented with ſand in ſuch a manner as to be rendered 
inſeparable. 

Deal is ſituated in the eaſt of Kent, 1 
miles diſtant from London. Here almoſt all foreign 
ſhips, bound to and from London; and foreign parts, 
by way of the channel, generally ſtop; if homeward 
bound, to diſpateh letters notifying their arrival in the 
Downs, and to ſet paſſengers aſhore; if outward bound 
to take in freſh proviſions, and to receive their lat 
letters from their owners and friends. This town has 
a caſtle for the ſecurity of the coaſt, which is alſo 
defended by one at Walmer, on the ſouth, and the 
caſtle of Sandown on the north, all built by kin 
Henry VIII. The latter of hos caſtles conſiſts of 
four lunettes, of thick arched ſtone- work, with many | 
port-holes for great guns, In the center is a large 
round tower, with a ciſtern at top, and underneath 
is an arched cavern, bomb proof. The whole is en- 
compaſſed by a foſſe, over which is a draw- bridge. 
Here Julius Cæſat is ſuppoſed to have landed, 
in his ſecond deſcent upon Britain, on the 26th of 
Auguſt, The ſea-ſhore at this place is thrown up 
into long ridges, like ramparts, which ſome imagine 
to have been done by the wind, but Camden ſuppoſes 
to have been the work of Julius Cæſar; and this 
opinion ſeems. to be favoured by the name of Rome's 
work, the appellation by which the neighbouring in- 
habitants diſtinguiſh them. 

In the ſouth-eaſt corner of Kent is a promontory, 
called South Foreland, which ſhelters the coaſt on 
that quarter, as does North Foreland on the other. 
Between thoſe two promontories lie the Downs, which 
are ſo much uſed as a road for ſhips. This ſtation is 


alſo ſheltered by a natural bank, called Goodwin Sands, 
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of a caſtle, ſaid to have been begun by Julius Cæſar, 
. and finiſhed by Claudius, The area of the fortification 
| occupies thirty acres of ground, and the- walls are yet 
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and a half from it. 

Dover is ſituated on the ſen 5 eee 58 
from London, in the narroweſt part of the channel, 
which ſeparates England from France; the cliffs of 
Calais being only ten leagues diſtant. The town 
ſtands under a ſemicircular range of chalky cliffs, and 
conſiſis chiefly of one ſtreet, near a mile in length. 
It was formerly ſurrounded by a wall, in which were 
ten gates, but no veſtiges of either now remain. The 
extremities of the cliffs are very lofty, and the harbour 
is farther ſecured by two piers; but it is fit only to 
receive ſmall veſſels, and not even ſuch, except at 
high water. Above the piers is a fort with four 
baſtions, and on, the ſummit of the cliff are the remains 


Randing, though moſt of the works are deſtroyed. 

Here ate likewiſe the remains of a royal palace and 
chapel, with ftables and other offices, from the ruins 
of which it appears that the buildings had been mag- 
nificent. One part of the remaining fortification is of 
a circular form, in which is an old church, in the 
figure of a croſs, ſaid to have been built by Lucius, 
the firſt Chriſtian king in Britain, with ſome fragments 
of the Roman buildings that had fallen into ruins. 

The caſtle is ſupplied with water by a well at} 
hundred and ſixty foot deep, ſaid likewiſe to be the 
work of Julius Cæſar; whence the water is raiſed by 
a wheel. ö 
In the ſame caſtle are twc two very old oY and a 
braſs trumpet, ſhaped like a horn, ſaid to have lain 
fince the time of Julius Cæſar. Here is alſo a braſs 

gun, reckoned the longeſt in the world, and of curious 

workmanſhip, which was preſented by the ſtates of 

Utrecht to queen Elizabeth, and is called her pocket- 
piſtol. It meaſures twenty=two foot in length, re- 
quires fifteen pounds of powder, and, it is ſaid, will 

carry a ball ſeyen miles. The greateſt curioſity in 

this town, however, is a Roman - pharos, - or watch- 

tower, ſtanding at the weſt end of a church ſuppoſed | 
to have been built by king Lucius. Upon a rock 

oppoſite the caſtle are the remains of another Roman | 
watch-tower, called Bredenſtone, and by the vulgar, 
Devil's Drop, from the ſtrength of the mortar. In 
this place the conſtable of the caſtle, . who is always 
1 of the einque - ports, is ſworn into his 
office. 

Dover is one of the principal einque- porta; and 
hence our packet- boats, in time of peace, go twice a | 
week to France and Flanders. 

Folkſtone is ſituated within two or three miles of 
Dover. It has a harbour for ſmall ſhips, and ſeveral 
hundred fiſhing boats belonging to it, which are em- 
ployed at the ſeaſon in catching mackarel for London. 
About Michaelmas the Folkſtone barks, with others 
from the Suſſex ſhore, ſail to the coaſt of Suffolk and 
Norfolk, to catch herrings for the merchants of Var- 
mouth and Leoſtoff, conſiderable market-towns of thoſe 


ITY 


counties, From the great number of ancient coins | 
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running parallel to the ſhore, at the diſtance of a league | to 


neighbouring ford over a ſmall river called the Eſh, 


1 have been a place of note in the time of the Romans, 
It alſo flouriſhed under the Saxons, when it had fire 
churches, four of which were deftroyed in the reign 
of Edward the Confeſſor, by earl Godwin and his ſons. 
In the ſouth part of the town, there was a caſtle built 
by Eadbald, king of Kent, above a thouſand years 
ago, Which falling to decay about the year 1068, a 
fort was erected upon the ſame foundation, out of the 
materials of the old caſtle; and the ruins of this fort 
are yet viſible. On a hill in the town, ſtill called the 
Caſtle- hill, there was a watch- tower, now in ruins, 

A little ſouth from Folkſtone, upon the ſea-ſhore, 
in a bottom between two hills, ſtands a caſtle, called 
Sandgate Caſtle, built by king Henry the Eighth, to 
defend the fiſhing craft from privateers in time of war, 
and at preſent it mounts ſixteen guns. 
Hithe lies ſixty. ſeven miles from London, and is 
a cinque-port; but the harbour is at preſent almoſt 
entirely obſtructed with ſand-banks, This town had 
anciently five pariſh-churches, which are now reduced 
to one. Here are two hoſpitals, and a charity-ſchool 
for thirty- eight boys, Here the captain of the Turna- 
cenſes had his ſtation, under the count of the Saxon 
ſhore; and between this place and Canterbury is a 
paved military way, called Stoney-ſttreet, which is 

obviouſly a Roman work, 

At a little diſtance from Hithe is the ſmall town of 
Limme, where, upon the ſide of a hill, are the remains 
of a caſtle, which included ten acres of land; and 
almoſt to the bottom of the marſhes the ruins of Roman 
walls may be ſeen, There is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to 
conclude that this was the Portus Lemanis of the 
Romans, though the port is now choaked up with 
ſand, It ſtill retains the horn and mace, with other 
tokens of its ancient grandeur, Several coins and 
other Roman antiquities have been found in this neigh- 
bourhood; and Limme formerly was the place where 
the warden of the cinque-ports was ſworn, 

; Rumney, diſtinguiſhed by the name of New Rumney, 
is another of the cinque-ports, and is diſtant from 
London ſeventy-three miles. This town ſtands on a 
gravelly hill, in the middle of a marſhy track of coun- 
try, twenty miles. long, and eight broad, called 
Rumney Marſh, The inhabitants ſubſiſt chiefly by 
grazing cattle in the marſh, which contains between 
forty and fifty thouſand acres of firm fruitful land, 
the richeſt paſture in England, This track is ſuppoſed - 
to have been once covered by the ſea, Being very 
unwholſome, it is but thinly inhabited, though it in- 
cludes two towns and nineteen pariſhes, to which 
great privileges have been granted, In this marſh 
great trees are often diſcovered, lying under ground, 
as black as ebony, but fit for uſe when dried in the 
ſun. 
Among the more interior towns in this county is 
Aſhford, or Eſhford, which takes its name from a 


near the head of the Stour, It ſtands fifty-ſeven miles 
from London, and has a large church, which had 
formerly been collegiate, 
Wye is about the ſame diſtance from London as the 


and bricks frequently found about Folkſtone, it appears 
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preceding town, and is ſituated on the bank of the 
| river 
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river Stour, over which it has a bridge. The church 
at this place had likewiſe once been collegiate, 
Maidſtone is ſituated nearly in the center of Kent, 
upon the bank of the river Medway. It is a pleaſant, 
large, and populous town, 
are always held, as are likewiſe, for the moſt part, 
the county aſſizes, and elections for knights of the 
ſhire, This town, however, is but one pariſh, of 
which the archbiſhop of Canterbury is rector, it being 
one of his peculiars, and ſerved by his curate; but 
there are two pariſh churches; in one of which, dedi- 
cated to St, Faith, ſome Dutch inhabitants have divine 
ſervice performed, Here is a fine ſtone bridge over 


the Medway, erected by an archbiſhop of Canter= | 


. bury. At this place the river Len falls into the 
Medway ; the tide flows quite up to the town, 
nad carries barges of ſixty tons, Maidſtone was an- 
ciently reckoned the third among the principal cities 
of Britain, It appears to have been a Roman ſtation, 
and Camden ſuppoſes it to be the ba tees mentioned 
by Antoninus. 

Near Aylesford, about four miles north of Maid- 

ſtone, under the fide of a very high chalky hill, is a 
heap of huge ſtones, ſome ſtanding upright, others 
lying acroſs, called by the people in the neighbour- 
hood Kett's, or Keith=coty=houſe, It is ſuppoſed to 
be the tombs of two Daniſh princes, killed here in 
battle. 

Tunbridge, or the Town of Bridges, was thus named on 
account of its bridges, of which it had five; one over 
the Medway, and the reſt over different branches of 
that river, It ſtands twenty=nine miles from London, 
Moſt of the houſes are ill built, and the ftreets worſe 
paved, Here is a free-ſchoo], erected by Sir Andrew 
Judd, lord-mayor of London, a tiative of this place, 
who appointed the Skinner's Company truſtees of the 
charity, on which an eſtate was ſettled by parliament, 


in the reign of queen Elizabeth. About four or five | 


miles. ſouth of the town are Tunbridge Wells, ſituated 
at the bottom of three hills, called Mount Sinai, 
Mount Ephraim, 
which are good houſes, and fine fruit gardens; but 
the wells are ſupplied from a ſpring in the neighbouring 
pariſh of Spelhurſt. The waters of theſe wells is a 
chalybeate, and reputed of great efficacy in weakneſs 
of the bowels, and ſome other chronical diſeaſes. 


The principal well is walled in; and running from it | 


are two paved walks, in one of which is a long covered 
gallery for a band of muſic, and for the convenience 
of the company in wet weather. Here is likewiſe a 
row of ſhops and coffee-rooms, with a public room for 
dancing. There is a good market on the other fide, 
and behind the wells is a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh 
church, where divine ſervice is performed twice a day 
during the months of June, July, and Auguft, which 
is the ſeaſon for drinking the waters; Seventy poor 
children are maintained here, by the contribution of 
the company at the wells, by which the chaplain like- 
wiſe is chiefly ſupported, 

Wrotham is twenty-five miles diſtant ON London, 
and in the church are ſixteen; ſtalls, ſuppoſed to have 
been made for the clergy attending the arch- 
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Here the courts of juſtice | 


and Mount Pleaſant, on each of | 
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biſhop of Canterbury, who formerly had 4 palace 
here. | 

Graveſehd is Cruated wok the Thames, oppollte 
Tilbury Fort, in Eſſex, at the diſtance of twenty- 
two miles from London. King Richard II. granted 
the inhabitants of Graveſend and the ſmall adjacent 
town, called Milton, the ſole privilege of carrying 
paſſengers by water hence to London, at four 
| pence the whole fare, or to ' peice a-head, which 
was confirmed by Henry VIII. but now the fare 
is nine pence a head in the tilt boat, Coaches ply 
here at the landing of paſſengers from London, 
to carry them to Rocheſter, All outward bound 
ſhips are obliged to anchor in this road, till they 
have been viſited by the cuſtom-houſe officers, For 
this purpoſe a centinel at a block-houſe gives 
notice by firing a muſket, As the veſſels outward 
bound generally take in proviſions here, the place is 
full of ſeamen, The towns for ſeveral miles round 
Graveſend are ſupplied by it with garden-ſtuff, of 
which great quantities are alſo ſent to London, where 
the aſparagus of Graveſend is preferred to that of any 
other place. 

Woolwich ſtänds likewiſe on the river Thames, at 
the diſtance of nine miles from London. It is ren- 
dered conſiderable by a dock, the oldeſt in the kingdom, 
and by a gun- yard, called the warren or park. In 
this dock more ſhips have been built, than in any 
other two docks in the kingdom. In the warren, 
artillery of all kinds and dimenſions is caſt, A com- 

pany of matroſſes alſo is there employed to make up 
cartridges, and to charge bombs and gernadoes for the 
public ſervice. _ At this place are many yards, ware- 
houſes, and magazines of military and naval ſtores; 


| + 


| and an academy has lately been eſtabliſhed for teaching 


mathematics, with whatever relates to the attack and 
defence of fortifications. A guard-ſhip is generally 
ſtationed here, eſpecially in time of war; and the 
largeſt ſhips may fafely ride at this place, even at low 
water. 

Charlton, a pleaſant village oti the edge of Black- 
heath, in the road from Greenwich to Woolwich, is 
remarkable for a fair, held on St. Luke's Day, called 
Horn Fair. It confiſts of a frolickſome mob, which, 
after a printed ſummons, diſperſed through the adjacent 
country, meets at a place called Cuckold's Point, 
near Deptford, whence the crowd marches in proceſſion 
through that town and Greenwich, to Charlton, with 
horns of various kinds on their heads. This aſſembly 
uſed to be notorious for indecency and rudeneſs, but is 
now kept in tolerable order by conſtables, who are 
ordered to attend for that purpoſe ; and a ſermon is now 
preached at the church of Charlton in the fair-time. 

Greenwich ſtands on the river Thames fix miles from 
London, and is a pleaſant and populous town, Here 
was formerly a royal palace, ete&ted by Humphry, 
duke of Glouceſter, who gave it the name of Placentia. 
It was enlarged by king Henry VII. and completed 


| 


by his ſon, Henry VIII. who frequently reſided here. 


The building having afterwards been much neglected, 
king Charles II. cauſed it to be pulled down, and began 


another ſtructure, of which he lived to ſee the welt 
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fix thouſand pounds. In 1694, this wing, with nine 
acres of ground belonging to it, was appropriated for 
a royal hoſpital, .for aged and diſabled ſeamen, The | 
other wing was begun in the reign of king Wil- 
Tram, and finiſhed in that of George II. The 
noble architecture, the delightful fituation, and the 
ample endowment of this edifice, are not to be equalled 
in any other inſtitution of the kind. Its hall, 
which is very ſuperb, was finely painted by the late 
Sir James Thornhill. The number of ſeamen main- 
tained in this hoſpital at a time, amounts to near two 
thouſand, beſides one hundred boys. 

Here is a noble park, . planted and walled in by 
king Charles II. whence is a delightful proſpect 
of the city of London, the Thames, and the ad- 
jacent country. On the top of a fteep eminence in 


this park, Humphry, duke of Glouceſter, began a 


tower, which was finiſhed by Henry VII. but after- 
wards demoliſhed, and a royal obſervatory erected 
in its place, by Charles II. furniſhed with all 


| ſorts of mathematical inſtruments, beſides a deep dry 


well for obſerving the ftars in the day-time, This 
place is now commonly known by the name of Flam- 
ſtead Houſe, from Mr, F lamſtead, formerly aſtronomer 


to the king. | 
There is ſtill a royal palace in this town, but it is 
a ſmall building, conyerted into apartments for the | 


governor of the royal hoſpital, and the ranger of 
Greenwich park. The town of Greenwich is the 
chief harbour for the king's yachts, 

| Bromley i is a ſmall town, .ten miles from London, 
on the road to Tunbridge, Of this pariſh the biſhop 
of Rocheſter for the time being is rector, who has a 


palace at a little diſtance from the town, where there | 


is a mineral ſpring, found to contain the ſame qualities 


as the Tunbridge water. At this place is a college, 


which was created and endowed by biſhop, Warner, in | 


the reign of Charles II. for twenty widows of poor | 
clergymen, with an allowance of twenty pounds a year | 
| two knights of the ſhire for the county, two members 


to each, and fifty pounds to a chaplain, 


At Keſton, 2 village about three miles fouth of 
area of which is | 


Bromley, is a fortification, the area 
encloſed with very high treble ramparts, and deep 
ditches, almoſt two miles in compaſs. It is ſuppoſed 


to be a work of the Romans, but at what period is | 
uncertain. Some obſerving that the river Ravenſbourn | 


riſes at Keſton Heath, near this camp, imagine it | 
to be the ſame which Cæſar made, juſt before he paſſed 
the Thames in purſuit of Caſſivolaunus; and ſuppoſe 
that the name Keſton favours this conjecture, becauſe 
the Britons called him Kæſar, and not Cæſar. But 
others, who think that Cæſar had not time to caſt up 
ſuch a work, or that if he had ſo employed his army, 
he would have mentioned the tranſaction in his Com- 
mentaries, are of opinion this is the remains of the ancient 
Noviomagus, which Camden, and after him Dr. Gale, 
place at Woodcot, or Wogcot, near Epſom in Surry, 
_ Dartford ſtands upon the river Darent, ſixteen miles 
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and a good corn-warket, which is much frequented 
from all parts of the country. 

On the ſouth ſide of Black- heath, in a field called 
Great Stone Field, is an hoſpital named Mordaunt's 
College, from the founder Sir John Mordaunt, a Turky 
merchant, It is a ſpacious edifice, and appropriated 
for the reception of decayed merchants, The number 
of penſioners is not limited, but the building and « en- 
dowments will accommodate forty. 

About a mile and a half weſt of Greenwich, upon 
the river Thames, ftands Deptford, a populous place, 
thaugh not a market-town. Here is a royal dock and 
yard, for building ſhips for the navy, with a number 


of ſtore-houſes, At this place is a college, commonly 


called Trinity-houſe of Deptford Strond, It was in- 
corporated by king Henry VIII. and deſigned for the 
reception of decayed pilots, maſters of ſhips, or their 
widows. The men are allowed twenty A, and 


the women ſixteen ſhillings a month, 


The inhabitants of Kent are ſaid to have been the 
firſt in England that were converts to Chriſtianity 
and by their courage and reſolution they retained ſome 
privileges, by a capitulation with William the Con- 
queror ; particularly a tenure called Gavelkind, By 
virtue, of. this tenure, every man poſſeſſed of lands in 
the county is in a manner a freeholder, not being 


| bound by copyhold, cuſtomary tenure, or tenant right, 


as in other parts of England, Secondly, the male 
heirs, or in default of ſuch, the female, ſhare all the 
lands alike, Thirdly, the lands of a brother, if he 


has no legitimate iſſue, are divided among the ſurviving 
| brethren. Fourthly, an heir, at the age of fifteen, is 


. empowered to ſell or alienate, Fifthly, though a 
| perſon be convicted of felony or murder, the heirs 
ſhall enjoy the inheritance. To this cuſtom alludes , 
the Kentiſh proverb, The father to the bough, and 
the children to the plough.” But this privilege extends 
not to treaſon, piracy, outlawry, or I the 
realm. 

This county ſends eighteen members to parliament; 


for each of the cities of Canterbury and Rocheſter, 
two for each of the boroughs of Maiditone and Queen- 
borough, and two for each of the four einque- ports, 
Dover, Sandwich, Hithe, and Rumney. 


E 


The county of Suſſex is bounded on the eaſt and 


| north-eaſt by Kent ; on the ſouth by the Britiſh Chan- 
nel; on the weſt by Hampſhire; and on the north by 
Surry, It extends in length from eaſt to weſt, ſixty- 


fixe miles, and in breadth twenty-nine. The air 


of this county, along the ſea-coaſt, proves aguiſh 


to ſtrangers, but the inhabitants are in general very 
healthy, In the northern parts, the air is foggy, but 


not unhealthy; and upon the Downs, in the middle 
of the county, it is reckoned exceeding pure. 


The north part of Suſſex abounds in woods, which 


from London, on the road to Canterbury and Dover. not only ſupply the navy docks with much timber, 


lt i is a large handſome town, has a harbour for barges, | 
4 


= 
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but the iron works with fuel, and likewiſe afford 
| | mate- 


| 
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materials for charcoal; of which great quantities are 
made, The middle part of the county is agreeably 
diverſified with meadows, paſtures, groves, and corn- 
fields, that-produce wheat and barley; and in the ſouth, 
towards the ſea, are high hills, called the South Downs, 
conſiſting of a fat chalky ſoil, fertile both in corn 
and graſs, and feeding vaſt multitudes of br ape re- 
markable for very fine wool. 

In the Weald of Suſſex is bound the foſſil called 
talc, and towards the borders gf Kent great quantities 
of iron ore, for the working of which there are here 
many forges, furnaces, and water-mills. 

The principal rivers in this county are the Arun, 
the Adur,- the Ouſe, and the Rother. The Arun 
Tiſes i in a tract called St. Leonard's Foreſt, near Horſ- 
ham, whence running a few miles weſtward, it turns 
due ſouth, and paſſing by Arundel, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Britiſh channel. By an act of parliament 
paſſed in 1733, a new outlet was cut to this river, to 
improve its navigation, and it now carries ſhips of 
about a hundred tons burden, as high as Arundel, | 
which lies three miles from the ſea; 

The Adur, etherwiſe called the Beeding, riſes like- 
wiſe in St. Leonard's Foreſt, and running almoſt 
parallel to the Arun, paſſes by Steyning and Bramber, 
from the latter of which towns it is ſometimes called 
Bramber Water; falling Acer ard. into the A 
channel at New Shoreham, © 

The Ouſe conſiſts chiefly of two e one 


riſing in the Foreſt of St. Leonard, near the ſpring of 


the Adur, and the other in the Foreſt of Worth, north 
of Cuckfield; near which place the two ſtreams uniting, 
run ſouth by Lewes, whence after a farther courſe of 
ſeven or eight miles, the river falls into the Britich 
channel, and forms a harbour, called Newhaven. 

The Rother riſes at Rotherſield, ſouth- eaſt of Eaſt 
Grinſted, and running towards the borders of Kent, 
divides into two ſtreams, which again uniting, form 
an iſland, called Oxney Iſland, and en fall into 
the Britiſh channel near Rr. 
Other leſs conſiderable rivers in this county are the! 
Lavant, the Cuckmeer, the Aſhburn, and the Aſten, 
all which, as well as thoſe above deſeribed, are con- 
ſined within the limits of Suſſen. 

None of the rivers in Suſſex will Ea a veſſel * 
five. hundred tons; and there are very few good ports 
in the county, for beſides that the ſhore is much in- 
commoded with rocks, there are many ſand banks, 
which receive continual inereaſe from the ſouth-weſt 
winds, ſo. wa on this Conſt; in „ 
winter. al, 58 

The moſt ee diviſion of Suſſex is into FR rapes, 
a diviſion peculiar to this county; and theſe are ſub- 
divided into ſixty-five hundreds. In this county are, 


Sous 
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one city, which is Chicheſter, two: boroughs, namely, ö 


Bramber and Seaford, and ſixteen market · towns, via. 
Arundel, Battel, Brighthelmſton, Cuckfield, Eaſt 
Grinſled, Haſtings, Haylſham, Horſham, Lewes, 
Midhurſt, Pet worth, Rye, New Shoreham, Steyningy | 
Terring, and Winchelſea. 95 | 

- Chicheſter derives its name from a * word figs, | 


, 
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the time of William the Conqueror. 


| gentry, which command” a get er nere of the 


Norwegian pirates, and made it the capital of his 
kingdom. It is ſituated lixty-three miles from London, : 
ſurrounded by the Lavant on every fide but the north, 
and is a neat compact city, incloſed by à ſtone wall, 
with four gates, anſwering to the four cardinal points. 


market - place, which forms the center of tlie city; and 


is adorned with a ſtone piazza, and a' ſtately croſs in 
the middle. The ftreets in general are broad, and the 
houſes uniform and well built. 


yet the place enjoys ſome foreign trade. Here is a 
great corn- market, and one of the moſt noted cattle- 
markets in England. Prodigious quantities of malt 
are made here, but the chief manufacture is that of 
needles. Chicheſter has been the ſee of a biſhop ſince 


pariſh churches, it has a cathedral, which, though 
ſmall, is a neat building, and is adorned with a ſpire 


Here is a biſhop's palace, lately rebuilt,” which is 
rather large than ſumptuous, and, with the cathedral, 
and the houſes of the prebendaries, occupies the whole 


quarter of the city between the weſt and ſouth gates. 


Near Chicheſter are ſeveral villas of the nobility and 


ND. E 


adjacent country and the ſea, + 

In a flat low ground, on that weſt of Chicheſter, is 
the veſtige of a Roman camp, called the Brill, which 
forms an oblong ſquare, above half a mile long, and 2 
quarter broad, It conſiſts of à great rampart with a 
ſingle graff, and is generally ſuppoſed to have been the 


| Britain, Not far from the city, on the ſame fide, is 
another camp, called Gonſhill,” likewiſe of an 1 
fern, and reputed to be of Roman origin.” 
On a hill north of the city of Chicheſter, called 
Rook's Hill, or Roche's Hill, is an ancient camp of 
an orbicular form, above a quarter of a mile in dia- 
meter, Sacre to Ov: oem] Rue up 1 the 
Danes. * 
The town of Bramber lies ep. miles Boer 
London, and is an ancient borough by preſcription. 
It is ſeparated into two parts, of which the moſt 
northerly, joining to Steyning, conſiſts of mean build - 
ings, and is half a mile diſtant from the other, which 
is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Bramber- Street. 
Bramber was joined with Steyning in the writs for 
electing burgeſſes to parliament from the year 1298 to 
1472; but ſince that time they have always elected 
as different boroughs. 
xz fair nor market. 
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a” fortreſs; and has a charity=ſchoo], but no market. 
Rye is diſtant from London ſixty- four miles, and is 
an appendage to the cinque port of Haſtings, It enjoys 
the ſame privilege. with other cinque ports, and has 
ſent members to parliament ever ſince the year 1368. 


N the city of Ciſla, and. was thus called from 
No 28. ; 


This town is a Panne, . on weſt and 
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Ciſſa, the ſecond king of the South Saxons, who re- 
built it after it had been deſtroyed by ſome Saxon and 


From each gate runs a ftreet, terminating in the 


Though the river "is 
not deep enough near the city to make a good harbour, 


Beſides five * 


much admired for its ſtrength and curious workmanſhip; 


\ 


firſt camp of the emperor Veſpaſian, after landing in 


Here is a e but neither 95 


Seaford lies fifty- five miles from London, and is 4 
einque port. It is a ſmall fiſhing town, defended by 


ſoutèe 
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fouth by the ſeq, and on the cat by the Rother. It 


ſands. on the fide. of 2 Hill, and has a delightful 

proſpet. The houſes are well built of brick, and the 
town is populous. Here is one of the largeſt pariſh 
churches in England, and a free grammar · ſchool. 
There is alſo a ſmall ſettlement of French refugees, 
wha are for the moſt part fiſhermen, and have a miniſter 
of their own, paid by the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

This place had formerly one of the moſt conſiderable 
harbours between Portſmouth and Dover; but it was 
afterwards ſo choaked yp with ſand, that the ſmalleſt 
veſſel could hardly find entrance, and a. great part of 
the harbour, gained from the ſea, was turned into 


arable land. In 2761, boweyer, an act of parliament 
| paſſed for making 3 commodiops harbour in this place, 


which being carried into execution, veſſels of three 
hundred tons burden and upwards, may now ride in it 


Lich the greateſt fafety., The town is well ſupplied 


with water by pipes, from wo bills in the neigh- 
bourbood. Its trade conſiſts in hops, wool, timber, 
kettles, cannon, chimney» backs, and all forts of 


«K 


Wigcheltes lies ſeventy- one miles am. n 


and is one of the cinque ports. It was originally 
built in the reign of king Edward the Firſt, when an | 


older town, of the ſame name, two or three miles to 
the ſouth - eaſt, was ſwallowed up by the ſea in a 
tempeſt. The. new town, was hardly finiſhed. before it 


was deſerted by the ſea, after which it loſt all its trade, 


and in time. its market. The ftreets are now almoſt 
all. turned; into. corg-fields, or, paſture grounds; and of 
three. pariſh churches there remains only the chancel, of 
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Horſham is ſituated: thirty-five miles from London, 
and is a borough by. preſcription, The county aſſiaes 
are generally held in this town, and here is the county 
jail, This is one of the largeſt towns in Suſſex; it 
has a fine church, and a well endowed free-ſchool, 
Vaſt numbers of poultry are bought up at the market 
of this place for London, Horſham is ſaid to derive 
its name from Horſa, brother of Hengiſt the Saxon, 
who probably had his reſidence here. At Billinghurſt, 
ſouth-weſt of this place, are ſome noble remains of the 
Roman military way, called Stone Street, which ran 
acroſs the county to Arundel. 

Petworth is diſtant from London -u miles, 
and is a large, populous, handſome town, ſituated on 
a fine dry aſcent, in a healthy air. In the neighbour- 
hood of this town are many beautiful ſeats, particularly 
a magnificent houſe which belonged W to Alger- 
non duke of Somerſet. 
.. Arundel is Gruated. on the bank of the river Arun, 
fifty - five miles from London, and is a borough by 
preſcription, Here is an ancient caſtle, reckoned a 
mile in compaſs, and ſaid to have been "__ in 2 
time of the Saxons. 

Midhurſt ſtands on a hill fifty- two hs from Lowe 
don, and is alſo a borough by preſcription, Here is 
a pretty large town, pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, 
ſurrounded with ſeveral other hills. It is ſnppoled to 
have been the Roman Mid. 

Brighthelmſtone ſtands at the diſtance of fifty Alles 
from London, upon a bay of the ſea, in which there 


is good anchorage. It is a large populous old town, 
| chiefly, inhabited by fiſhermen. It is encloſed by a 


ane, which is uſed. for diving. ſervice. Upon. the level | wall, fourteen or fifteen foot high, in which are four 


relinguiſhed by, che ſea, appear the veſtiges of a calle 
built by Henry the Eighth, | 

Battal lies fifty-ſeven miles from London, pry is 
xeckoned. unhealthy. from, its lou and dirty, ſituation, 
It was anciently called Epiton, and, derives; its. preſeat 
name. from the, battle in which William the Norman 


defeated. Harpld, and; obtajned the crown of England; 


Near the town is a. hill; with a beacon; on it, thence 
called Beacon-hill; but ĩts name formerly was Standard- 


hill, from having been the place where William the 
Conqueror firſt erected his. ſtandard, the day before 


the battle of Haſtings. The gun · powder made at this 
place is held in, great reputation. 

Lewes is diſtant fifty - fie miles from London, and. is 
= borough, by preſcription, It is pleaſantly ſituated: in 
an open countzy, on, the edge of the South Downg, 
and is one of the largeſt and moſt; populous towas in 
Suſſex, The. ſtreets are handſome, and here are ſia 
patiſh churches, It was, formerly defended by a caſtle 
and Walls, of which there ate yet ſoma remains. From 


? windmill near the town is a -proſpe&,. which for its 


extent is hardly. to be. equalled in Europe. 
1 Griuſtead lies twenty · nine miles from London, 
and is alſo a borough by- preſcription. At this place 


the county aſſiaes are ſometimes held; and here is an 
haſpital, built in the. reign of James the Firſt, by the 


earl of Darſet, who endowed it Warn 
and thirty pounds a year, for the maintenance of 


gates, built of free-ſtone. by queen Elizabeth; and on 
the fide fronting the ſea, it is fortified: by another wall, 
in, which are many port-holes for cannon. | It has 
ſoven ſtreets, beſides many lanes. For the convenience 
of; the company. that reſorts hither for bathing, there 
are two public rooms, one of which is not inferior in 
point of elegance to any of the kind in England. This 
place has-ſuffered greatly by inundations, not leſs than 
a hundred and thirty houſes having been deſtroyed in 
the: ſpace of forty years. Many barks are built here 
for the merchants of London and other ports; and on 
the neighbouring hills are fed great flocks of ſheep, the 
wool, of which is eſteemed to e the fineſt in 
Englanßc. 

On the weſt ſide of ons has been AY 
a great number of human bones, whence ſome conclude 
that a; battle was fought here. Many are of opinion 
that Cæſar, in one of his expeditions into Britain, 
landed at this place. Between Brighthelmſtone and 
Lewes are to be ſeen ſome ranges of lines and entrench - 
ments, which bear ſtrong marks of being Roman 
work. In the neighbourhood of Brighthelmſtone an 
urn was dug up ſome years ſince, containing a thou- 
land ſilver denarii, and ſome of all the emperors from 
Antoninus Pius to Philip? and the altars of the Druids 
are no Where more frequent than about this place. 

New Shoreham is diſtant. from London fiftyefive | 
miles, and owes its origin to the decay of Old Shore- 


ham, at preſent à ſmall village north-weſt of it. 


= - 5: -This | 


' 
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This is a borough by preſcription ; and though moſt | the ſoil fertile in corn and hay, with a ine mixture of 


of the town has been waſhed away by the ſea, it is 
ſtill a large and populous place. It has a good harbour 


for veſſels of conſiderable burden, and many ſhips are | 


built here, both for war and trade, This place is 
generally ſuppoſed to have been the Portus Adurni of 
the Romans, 

The principal manufactures of Suſſex are caſt nd 


wrought iron, This county ſends twenty-eight mem- 


bers to parliament; two knights of the ſhire, two | 


members for Chicheſter, and two burgeſſes for each 
of the following towns, viz. Horſham, Lewes Mid- 
hurſt, New Shoreham, Bramber, Steyning, Arundel, 
and Eaſt Grinſted; beſides two barons for each of 
the cinque ports of Rye, Winchelſea, Haſtings, and 
Seaford, 

The counties of Surry, Hampſhire, Darſetſhire, and 

7 \, . - Devonſhire, 


, 


. 


URRY 7 is Hounded on the eaſt by Kent, on the | 


| ſouth by the county of Suſſex, on the weft by 
Berkſhire and Hampſhire, and on the north by the 
river Thames, -which ſeparates it from Middleſex, 
It extends in length from eaſt to weſt thirty- four 
miles, and from north to ſouth twenty-one miles, 

Fhe principal rivers in this county are the Thames, 
the Mole, the Wey, and the Wandle, the firſt of 
which has been mentioned in the preceding chapter. 
The Mole rifes near Okeley, ſouth-weſt of Darking, 
and rirnnipg eaſtward ſeveral miles, along the borders 
of Suffex, forms an angle, and directs its courſe north- 
weſt. At the bottom of a hill, near Darking, the 
ſtream diſappears, and paſſes under ground in a place 
called the Swallow; emerging again, as is ſuppoſed, 
at Letherhead, after a ſubterraneous paſſage of more 
than two miles, whence it has obtained the name of 
Mole, from working its way under ground. From 
Letherhead' it continues its courſe northward, till it 
falls into the Thames near Hampton-Court. Some 
writers however are of opinion, that the ſtream of the 
Mole is altogether loft at the 3 and is not the 
1 that riſes at Letherhead. 

The Wey takes its riſe near Ms a Fed 
of Hampſhire, and direQing its courſe eaſtward, enters 
the county at Farnham, whenee it paſſes on in the 
ſame direction, to Godalming, where forming an 
angle, it runs north by Guilford, - and thence north- 
eaſt diſcharging itſelf by two * into the Tomes 
about 4 mile from Chertſey.” | 

The Wandle, or Vandal, tiles at Waren 6 near 
NN and running north, with a ſmall but elear 
ſtream, falls into the river Thames at de 
about four miles from London. . 
The air and ſoil of the middle and extreme outs of 
Surry are very different, Towards the borders of the 


county, eſpecially on the north ſide, near the Thames, 
and on the ſouth ſide, in and- near a vale, called Holmſ- 
dale, that ſtretches for ſeveral miles from Darking to 
the county of Kent, the air is mild and healthy, and 
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woods and fields; but in the midland parts, the air 
is bleak; and though there are ſome delightful ſpots, 
the county in general conſiſts of open ahd ſandy ground, 
interſperſed with barren heaths. In ſome places there 
are long ridges of hills or downs, which afford nothing 
but warrens for rabbits and' hares, and parks lot 
deer. 

It has been obſerved of the inhabitant of the interior 
parts of Surry, that they are generally of a pale com- 
plexion, reſembling the natives of Picardy in France; 
and that even the cattle here are of a lighter colour 


than is uſual in other parts of England; both which 
circumſtances have been ne. to the influence of 


the air and ſoil. | 

This county produces great quantities of e 
and walnut- tree; and the downs, particularly thoſe 
of Banſtead, which ſtretch thirty miles in length from 
Croydon to Farnham, producing a ſhort herbage, per- 
fumed with thyme and juniper, the mutton here is 
remarkably ſweet. The county in general is well 
provided with river fiſh, and the Wand i is famous * 
plenty of ſine trout. 

The county of Surry is divided into 4 hs 
 dreds, and contains thirteen market- towns, beſides 
two ancient boroughs. It lies in the province of 
Canterbury, and dioceſe of Wa. wh JON 
a hundred and forty patiſhes: '' of 
The boroughs are thoſe of tende Blechiogley, 
and Gatton; and the market-towns are Chertſey; Croy- 
don, Darking, Epſom, Ewel, Farnham, Godalming, 
Guilford, . aw a7 Weste, and Wor 
king. it 
Of ebenen of RTE ad adit . * 
the county which lie in the neighbourhood of London, 
an account will afterwards. be given in treating of the 
capital, 

Blechingley is diſtant from London twenty Ales, 
and is a borough: by preſcription, but has no market. 
It is a ſmall town, and ſtands on a hill on the north 
ſide of Holmſdale, commanding a fine proſpect into 
Suſſen. On an eminence cloſe to the town, there 
formerly ſtood a cee the ruins. of which 0 "M0 
viſible, 

Satton, ſaid to hats Songs ed a ws] town, 
but now a mean place, is fituated at the bottom of a 
hill, eighteen miles from London. It is alſo a Oy 

by preſcription, and has no market. | 

Rygate ſtands on à branch of the river Mole, in the 
vale of Holmſdale, twenty-four miles from London, 
and is furrounded with hills It is a borough by pre- 
ſeription, and has a handſome church, built of fres- 
ſtone, Here are the remains of a caſtle erected in the 
time of the Saxons; particularly a long vault, in one 
end of which is a room large enough to contain ve 
hundred perſons. It is ſaid that the barons who took 
up arms againſt king Ju; held their —_ mami 


in this apartment. 
Darking ſtands PTY the ſame diſtance. from the 


capital, upon a ſandy rock, on the bank of the river 
Mole, near the Swallow. In the rock on which it is 


licuated, ſeveral of the inhabitants have cellars. This 
2 place 
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place js noted for its trade in meal. It has alſo the 
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greateſt market in England for lambs; nor is it leſs 
known for poultry, particularly fat geeſe and capons, 
which are brought hither from Suſſex. 

The remains of the Roman military way, called 
Stone Street, are vifible at this place. The cauſeway 
paſſes through the church-yard of Darking, and is 
plainly traced for more than two miles ſouth of Okeley. 


It conſiſts chiefly of flint-ftones and pebbles; is near | 


thirty foot broad, and five foot deep. 

Effingham, a ſmall village north-weſt of Darking, 
was anciently a town of note, and is ſaid to have con- 
tained fixteen pariſh churches, 

- - Boxhill is ſituated in the neighbourhood of the pre- 
ceding town, and derives the name from its being 


cut out into a great number of arbours, and formed 
into labyrinths. This hill, on account of the beauti- 
ful proſpect from it, is generally the reſort of much 
ome company during ſummer. | 

Guildford ftands on the river Wey, thirty miles 


diſtant from London, in the road to Chicheſter and 


Portſmouth. It is a large handſome town, and has 


hoſpital, founded by George Abbot, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and endowed by him with lands worth 
three hundred pounds a year, It conſiſts of a hand- 
ſome quadrangle, built of brick, with a tower and 
four. turrets over the gate. This town had formerly 
a great manufacture of cloth, of which there are till 


ſome” remains,” By the navigation of the river Wey, 
great quantities of timber and flour are ſent hence to 
London. This was a royal ſeat even in the time of 


the Saxons.) Here the county aflizes are often held, 
and always the election for knights of the ſhire. 
In the - neighbourhood is a fine circular courſe for 
horſe-races. 


< "Haſlemere ſtands on the borders of Suſſex, . 


miles from London, and is a borough by preſcription. 


1: Godalming lies thirty-four miles from London, and 
i the moſt eminent town in the county for the manu- 


fature of cloth, particularly mixed and blue kerſeys. 
Here is alſo a manufacture of ſtockings, The beſt 
whited brown paper in England is made at this place, 
which is likewiſe famous for liquorice, carrots, and 


excellent peat for firing. The manor of Catteſhal], 
near this town, was anciently held by the tenure of 


maintaining the king's laundreſſes, who being called 
in old deeds by the Latin word meretrices, ſome writers 


bave erroneouſly imagined, that the lord of this manor 
held his eftate by being ſerjeant of the king's concubines. 


There-are inſtances of ſome other lands in the county, 
which were held nf the ſame tenure in the years 12343 
ann 1254. 

F 1 is gillant loa ivile from London, It is 
a large populous town, containing many handſome 
houſes,” and well paved ſtreets. The caftle, which 


has been a magnificent ſtructure, is now much decayed; | 
_ but is ſtill fortified with deep motes, beſides towers 
placed on the walls at proper diſtances, and has a fine 


park, Here is one of the greateſt wheat- markets in 


England, and large quantities of good hops are pro- 


many good inns. Here is an alms- houſe called Trinity- | 


| twelve acres, with a rampart and trench; 
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duced in the neighbourhood. The biſhops of Win 
cheſter have generally reſided here in the ſummer, ſince 
the reign of king Stephen, in a caſtle built dy that 
king's brother, who then was prelate of the dioceſe. 
Woking is twenty-four miles diſtant from London, 
but not being ſituated in any great road, is very 
little known, Here is a neat market-houſe, built in 
1665, at the charge of James Zouch, eſq. 

Chertſey is nineteen miles from London, and ſtands 
on the bank of the Thames, over which there is here 
a timber bridge. This town communicates its name 
to the hundred in which it ſtands, and Which is exempt 
from the juriſdiction of the high- ſheriff, who muſt 


direct this writ to the bailiff of this hundred, an officer 
appointed by the Exchequer, and who holds Mis. place | 
planted for the moſt part with box-trees, which are 


for life, 

At Cowey-ſtakes, near this town, Julius Ceſar 
paſſed the river Thames from the ſouth, and entered 
the territories of Caſſivelanus. This being then the 
moſt noted ford, the Britons encamped on the north 
bank, with a deſign to guard the poſſage. Both the 


banks were fenced with ſharp pointed ſtakes, driven 
into the ground, as was likewiſe the for with ſtakes 


of the ſame kind under water. Several of thoſe ſtakes 
wexe viſible in the time of Bede the hiſtorian, who had 
ſeen them. He informs us that they were as thick as 
a man's thigh, and ſo ſecured with lead in the bottom 


of the river, as to be immoveable. From thoſe ſtakes 


the place derives its name. At Walton, in the neigh- 
bourhood, are the remains of a Roman camp, of about 
Epſom ſtands; on the north ſide of Banſtead Downs, 
ſixteen miles from London. It is a pleaſant town, and 
has been long famous for medicinal. purging waters, 
impregnated with alum.' At preſent thoſe waters are 
not in ſuch repute as formerly; but a ſalt is extracted 
from them, which is much eſteemed as a cooling pur- 
. N | * 
Ewel lies two ales north of Epſom, 0 is a. ſmall 
obſcure town, that contains nothing 'worthy of note. 
Croydon is - diſtant from London ten miles and a 
half to the ſouth. In this town is a palace belonging 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, near which ſtands a 
church reckoned-the handſomeſt and the largeſt i in the 
county, and containing ſeveral beautiful pieces of 
ſculpture. The monument of archbiſhop Sheldon, in 
particular, is eſteemed one of the fineſt in England. 
Great quantities of charcoal are made at this place. 
At Woodcote, in the neighbourhood, are the remains 
of an ancient town, with ſeveral walls, built of ſmall 
flints, ſuppoſed to be the Roman city which Antoninus 
calls Noviomagno, On the top of a hill near this place, 
called Bottle-bill, are the remains of a ſquare Roman 
camp, with a ſingle rampart; and on the top of a 
neighbouring hill are veſtiges of another Roman camp. 
Kingſton is ſituated fourteen miles weſt of London, 
on the bank of the Thames. It wag. formerly called 
Moreford, but obtained its preſent name from having 
been the reſidence. of ſeveral Saxon kings, ſome of 
whom were crowned here. At this town there is a 
wooden bridge over the Thames, which was formerly 
ſupported by à toll, but in 1567 forty pounds a year 


| | | | were 
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were appropriated for its ſupport, and the toll was 


taken off. 

Richmond, though not a mark6t=town, is too con- 
ſiderable to be omitted in a deſcription of the county. 
It was formerly called Shene which ſignifies ſplendor 
or /hining;” and was named Richmond, from having 
been the ſummer reſidence of Henry VII. who, be- 
fore/ he came to the crown, was earl of Richmond in 
Normandy. The town extends near a mile along the 
bank of the Thames, and is moſtly fituated on a hill, 
' whence there is a beautiful proſpect of the adjacent 
country. It has for many ages been a favourite reſi- 
dence of our kings; but the palace being now demo- 
liſned, and not yet rebuilt, the ſummer reſidence of 
his preſent majeſty is chiefly at Kew, a mile eaſtward, 
lying alſo on the bank of the Thames. The royal 
park at Richmond is one of the fineſt in England, and 
the gardens exceeding beautiful. Thoſe of Kew are 
particularly diſtinguiſhed for the valuable aſſemblage of 
exotic plants, collected by the late princeſs dowager 
of Wales, and for a pagoda of curious conſtruction. 
In the gardens at Richmond, is an obſervatory, built 
by the king, and nobly furniſhed with all ſorts of 
mathematical inſtruments, Over the Thames at Kew, 
is a handſome wooden toll-bridge, which was finiſhed 
in the year 1759, and one of the ſame kind has lately 


been erected at Richmond. »*| 


Adjoining to Richmond, on the weft, is Peterſham, 
4 beautiful village, where MANY of the nobility have 
country-houſes. 

Putney, another pleaſant town on the bank of the 
Thames, five miles caſt of Richmond, has a wooden 
toll-bridge over the river; as likewiſe has Batterſea, 
within two miles and a half of London. At Wimble- 
ton, near two miles ſouth of Putney, may be ſeen a 
military work, called Benſbuty, of an orbicular form, 
where Cheaulin, king of the Weſt Saxons, fought 
and defeated one of the Kentiſh generals, in the firſt 
battle of the Saxons among themſelves. 

The principal manufacture of this county is woollen 
cloth, particularly kerſeys. Surry ſends fourteen mem- 
bers to parliament; viz. two knights of the ſhire, 
and two members for each of the following boroughs, 
namely, Southwark, Gatton, Haſlemere, Blechingly, 
. and Guildford. 7 


HAMPSHIRE 


' Hampſhire, or Hants, is bounded on the eaft by 
the counties of Suſſex and Surry, on the ſouth by the 
Engliſh Channel, on the weſt by Dorſetſhire and Wilt- 
hire, and on the north by Berkſhire. Its length from 
north to ſouth is ſixty- four miles, and its breadth 
fe dx. 8 

The chief rivers in this county: are the Avon, the 
Teft, and the Itching. The firſt of theſe riſes in 
Wiltſhire, and paſſes through Saliſbury, at which 
place it begins to be navigable. ' Entering Hampſhire 
at Charford, in the neighbourhood of F ordingbridge, 
it runs ſouthward by Ringwood, to Chriſt-church, 
near which it receives the . a conſiderable river 

No. 29. 
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from Dorſetſhire, and diſcharges itſelf into the Englith 
Channel, 

The Teft, or Teſe, called likewiſe the Anton, 
rifes in the north part of the 'county, and runnivg 
fouthward, forms ſeveral iſlands at Stockbridge, 'whence 
paſting by Rumſey, it falls into an arm Gf the ſea, 
which reaches ſeveral miles up. the country, and ad 
called Southampton bay. 

The Itching, named alſo the Alre, riſes at Chillen 
Candover, whence it runs ſouth-weſt 10 Wincheſter, 
and thence directly ſouth, till it falls into Scuchampton 
bay. It was made navigable from Wincheſter to 


Southampton in the time of William the Conqueror. 


— —„—-— — — 
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The air of Hampſhire is for the moſt part pure and 
healthy, eſpecially upon the Downs, which firetch 
along the county from eaſt to weſt, dividing it nearly 
into equal portions; and it is obſerved that the vapours 
in the low grounds adjacent to the ſea, are not ſo 
pernicious as in many other countries, 

This county excels all others in ſheep and hogs; 
and. is alſo famous for its honey, of which it is faid 
to produce both the beſt arid the worlt in England, in 
different parts. It is well ſupplied with ſea and river 
fiſh, as well as with game of all kinds; and affords ſo 
much wood, particularly oak, that the greateſt part 
of the Britiſh' navy is built of its timber. 

Hampſhire, excluſive of the Iſle of Wight, i is divided 
into thirty-nine hundreds. It lies in the | province of 
Canterbury, and dioceſe of Wincheſter, and cohtains 
two hundred and fifty pariſhes. Beſides the city of 
Wincheſter, there are in it the following matte?” 


towns, viz. Alresford, Alton, Andover, Baſingſtoke, 


Chriſt-Church, Fareham, Fordingbridge, Golport, 
Havant, Kingſclere, Lymington, Odiham, Petersfield, 


Portſmouth, Ringwood, Rumſey, Southampton, Stack. 


bridge, Waltham, and Whitehurccg. 

The city of Wincheſter ſtands on the river Itchin, 
ſixty- ſix miles ſouth-weſt of London. It is a place 
of great antiquity, and is ſuppoſed to be the fourth i in 
order of time, of the cifies which were founded by 
the Britons, It was afterwards occupied by the Romans, 


who gave it the name of Venta Belgarum, as appears 


from a pavement of brick, and fome coins of Conſtan- 
tine the Great, diſcovered in digging the foundations 
of the royal palace, Winchefter is about a mile and 
a half in circuit, and almoſt ſurrounded with, a wall 
built of flint, in which are ſix gates communicating 
with the adjacent country. The buildings in general 


have neither grandeur nor beauty, but the ftreets are 


broad and clean. Near the weſt gate of the city are the 
veſtiges of a ſtrong and ſtately caſtle, which tradition 


reports to have been erected by the famous king Arthur 


A. D. 523, This ancient ſtructure was demoliſhe: 


| by Oliver Cromwell; but the chapel, which was a 


detached building, ſtill remains, and is the place where 


| the affizes are held for the county. Over the court 


of Niſi prius, above the judge's ſeat, hangs what i: 18 


commonly called king Arthur's round table, which 
meaſures eighteen foot in diameter. This piece of 


E is ſaid to be upwards « of twelve bundred years 


| anding, thbugh ſome afficm that it is of a much later 


| | 4 Q 82 date. 
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date. The names of the knights inſcribed on the | The ſee of Wincheſter is one of the richeſt in 
table, are much the ſame as thoſe we find in an old | England, and was firſt founded by Rinegulfe, a king 
romance, called Morte Arthur. Here king Charles | of the Mercians, whoſe ſon tranſlated hither the ſee 
| II. founded a royal palace; but not being finiſhed | of Dorcheſter in the year 663. Its biſhops, beſides 
at his death, it afterwards lay neglected. The ſouth | being prelates to the moſt noble order of the Garter, 
fide of this edifice meaſures two hundred and ſixteen | are chancellors to the ſee of Canterbury. In the 
foot, and the weſt front three hundred and twenty-ſix, | cathedral at this place, was kept the Domeboc (Doomſ- 
The epiſcopal palace here was built by biſhop Blois, in | day book) of king Alfred; and alſo that of William 
the time of king Stephen. It was almoſt ſurrounded | the Conqueror, till it was removed to Weſtminſter 
by the river Itching, and was adorned and fortified with | Abbey. 
ſeveral turrets, Being demoliſhed by the parliament [ Odibam is fituated forty- one miles from London, 
army in the reign of Charles I. it was rebuilt by | in the road to Baſingſtoke. It is a corporation town, 
biſhop Morley in the ſucceeding reign, and was formerly a free borough of the biſhop of Win- 
The city of Wincheſter had no leſs than thirty-two cheſter, Here was  anciently a royal palace and a 
pariſh churches, of which at preſent. only ſix remain, | ſtrong caſtle, which in king John's time was defended 
The cathedral is a large fabric, begun by biſhop | for fifteen days, by thirteen men only, againſt Lewis 
Walkelin about the year 1070, and finiſhed by William | the dauphin of France, and the army of the barons, 
of Wickham. Inſtead of a ſteeple or ſpire, this church | In this caſtle David, king of Scotland, was kept ptiſo- 
has only a ſhort tower with a flat covering, The in the reign of Edward III. 
length of the cathedral, including a chapel at the eaſt | Baſingſtoke ſtands at the diſtance of forty-eight miles 
end, is five hundred and forty- five foot; and the | from London. It is a large populous: town, and has 
breadth of the body and croſs iſles eighty-ſeven foot. | a great market for all ſorts of corn, eſpecially barley, 
The font in this church was erected in the time of | and a conſiderable trade in malt, The chief manu- 
the Saxons, It is of black marble, of a ſquare figure, | facture is druggets and ſhalloons, 
ſupported by a plain ſtone pedeſtal. The ſides are Kingſclere is pleaſantly ſituated on the Downs, 
ornamented with ſculptures in bas relief, repreſenting | bordering upon Berkſhire, at the diſtance of fifty-two 
the miracles of ſome ſaint belonging to the church, miles from London, and was once. the ſeat of the 
In this cathedral were buried ſeveral of the Saxon | Saxon kings of this county, 
kings, whoſe bones were collected by biſhop Fox, and | At Silcheſter, a hamlet, conſiſting only of a farm= 
put into fix gilded coffins, which he placed upon a wall | houſe and a church, ſituated north=eaſt of Kingſclere, 
in the ſouth ſide of the choir. Here lies the marble | are the remains of the celebrated Vindomia, or Vin- 
coffin of William Rufus, which being opened by | donum, of the Romans, and the Caer Segant of the 
the ſoldiers in the civil wars under king Charles I. | Britons, once the chief town of the Segontiaci. Ac- 
they found on his thumb a gold ring adorned with a | cording to tradition, it was built by Conſtantius, ſon 
ruby. of Conſtantine the Great, who. is reported to have. 
Near the biſhop' s palace is the college of St. Mary, | ſown corn in the traces of the walls, as an omen of 
commonly called Wincheſter College, the foundation | their perpetuity, The walls, which are built of flint 
of which was laid in 1387, by William of Wickham. | and rag-ſtone, yet remain, and meaſure two Italian 
The allowance to the wardens, maſters, and fellows, | miles in extent, They were ſurrounded by /a ditch, 
is very conſiderable, and they have handſome apartments | which continues impaſſible, and is full of ſprings. 
adjoining to the college. North-eaſt of the wall, at the diſtance of five hundred 
Here is alſo a magnificent hoſpital, called the Hoſpital foot, are the remains of an amphitheatre, which has: 
of the Holy Croſs. By the inſtitution of the founder, long been a yard for cattle, and a watering pond for 
every traveller that knocks at the door of this houſe | horſes. Several Roman ways, yet viſible, unite at 
in his way, may claim a manchet of white bread, and | this place; and in the adjacent fields a great numbec 
2 cup of beer. The revenues of this hoſpital were | of Roman coins, and other pieces of antiquity, have 
originally appropriated to the maintenance of a maſter | been found, | 
and thirty penſioners, for whom handſome lodgings | Whitchurch is pleaſantly fituated on the great weſtern 
were allotted; but the number is now reduced to four- | road through Andover, on the ſkirts: of a foreſt, called 
teen, though the maſter has an appointment of eight | the Foreſt of Chute, fifty-eight miles from London. 
hundred pounds a year. It is a borough by preſcription ; and its trade conſiſts 
_ Wincheſter claims the honour of having been the | chiefly in ſhalloons, ſerges, and other articles of the 
firft place in England incorporated by a charter; and | woollen manufacture. \ | a 
it is ſaid to have obtained this privilege twenty-two | Andover is ſituated ſixty-ſix miles from London, o on. 
years before London. It was in the height of its | a ſmall river called the Ande, and is a large, hand- 
proſperity in the reign of king Henry I. when it ſome, and populous town. Great quantities of malt 
abounded in magnificent edifices, and was enriched | are made here, but the chief manufacture is ſhalloons, 
by the reſidence of many noble inhabitants, among | About a mile from the town there is a Roman camp, 
whom was often the royal family. It alſo flouriſhed called Brerehill; at the diſtance of half a mile, another 
at that time in the woollen manufacture, which was | of great extent, with double works; and near Egbury, 5 
removed to Calais by the King's command, in 1 363. | © village ſome miles to the north, there is a third of 
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the ſame kind, At Okebury, about fix miles from 
Andover, is alſo a large Roman camp, and another 
at Frippſbury, a few miles diſtant. 
Stockbridge is ſituated in the road to Weymouth, 
at the diſtance of ſixty- nine miles from London, and 
is a borough by preſcription. The town in general 
is but a mean place, though there are ſome good inns 
in it, and the beſt wheelwrights and carpenters in the 
county. The celebrated Sir Richard Steel, who re- 
preſented this borough in the reign of queen Anne, 
carried his election againſt a powerful oppoſition, by 
ſticking a large apple full of guineas, and declaring it 
ſhould be the prize of that man whoſe wife ſhould firſt 
be brought to bed after that day ninth months. This 
merry offer procured him the intereſt of all the ladies, who, 
it is ſaid, commemorate Sir Richard's bounty to this day, 
and once made a vigorous effort to procure a ſtanding 
order of the corporation, that no man ſhould ever. be 
received as a candidate, who did not offer himſelf upon 
the ſame terms. This town is ſuppoſed to have been 
the Brige or Brage of the ancients, which Antoninus 
places nine miles from Sorbiodunum, or Old Sarum, 
in Wiltſhire. | 
Alton lies in the road to Wincheſter, fifty miles from 
London; and Alresford ten miles farther : but neither of 
them contain any thing worthy of particular deſcription. 
Petersfield is ſituated fifty-five miles from London, 
in the road to Portſmouth. The town is populous, 
and being a great thorough-fare, is well accommodated 
with inns, | 
Portſmouth derives its name from its ſituation at the 
port or mouth of a creek that runs up a part of the 
coaſt, which at high water is ſurrounded by the ſea, 
and therefore called Portſea Iſland. It is about four- 
teen miles in circumference, and is joined to the conti- 
nent by a bridge a little above the town. At this bridge 
there formerly ſtood a ſmall caſtle, the ruins of which 
yet remain; and a town called Port Peris, now known 
by the name of Porcheſter, which was then cloſe upon 
the ſtrand; but the ſea retiring thither, many of the 
inhabitants followed it, and ſettling below Port Peris, 
built Portſmouth, This town is diſtant from London 
ſeventy- three miles, and is one of the principal harbours 
in the kingdom for the royal navy. At this place all 
our fleets of force, and all ſquadrons appointed as 
convoys to our trade, homeward or outward bound, 
generally rendezvous. The mouth of the harbour, 
which is not ſo broad as the river Thames is at Weſt- 
minſter, is, upon the Portſmouth fide, defended by a 
caſtle called South Sea Caſtle, ſituated about a mile 
and a half ſouth of the town, and built by king Henry 
VIII. This caſtle is fortified with a good counter- 
ſcarp and double mote, with ravellines, and double 
paliſades, beſides advanced works to cover the place 
from any approach where it may be practicable. The 
mouth of the harbour is, on the Goſport fide, defended 
by four forts, and a platform of above twenty great 
guns, level with the water, On the land ſide, the 
town is fortified by works raiſed of late years about the 
docks and yards.” Here are immenſe quantities of 
military and naval ſtores of all kinds. The docks and 
yards have the appearance of a diſtinct town, and 
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hardly ever leſs than a thouſand. 

Portſmouth being ſituated fo near the level of the ſea, 
is full of ditches, on which account the inhabitants are 
very liable to agues. The ſtreets are for the moſt part 
exceeding dirty, and the inns and taverns perpetually 
crouded with ſeamen and ſoldiers. Though the ad- 
jacent country abounds with all ſorts of proviſions, 


the conſumption of them is ſo great, that they fell at 


a very high price; and what renders the ſituation, et 
more inconvenient, the town is badly ſupplied, with 
freſh water. 


building, furniſhed with a tower, at the top of which 
a bell is rung, to give an account of the number of 
ſhips that enter the port. From, a watch-houſe at the 
top of the ſteeple, there is a fine proſpe of the veſſels 
in the harbour, as well as of thoſe at Spithead ; a point 
between Portſmouth and the Ifle of Wight, where 
ſhips generallyride, both homeward and outward bound. 
So great has been the increaſe of buſineſs at Port(- 
mouth of late years, that as the place does not admit 
of enlargement, a ſort of ſuburb has been built on the 
heathy ground adjoining, which is like to become more 
populous than the town, not only becauſe the ſituation 
is more pleaſant and healthy, but becauſe it is not 
ſubject to the laws of the garriſon, nor incumbered 
with the duties and ſervices of the corporation. 
Goſport is ſituated over againſt Portſmouth, on the 


| weſt ſide of the harbour at its entrance, Though 


ſeparated from that town by an arm of the ſea, it 
generally goes by the name of Portſmouth, and boats 
are conſtantly paſſing between them. Goſport is a 
large town, and has a conſiderable trade. It is chiefly 
inhabited by ſailors and their wives, with the war- 
rant officers; and travellers moſtly chooſe to lodge 
here; on account that every thing is cheaper and more 
convenient than at Portſmouth. Here is a noble 
hoſpital for the cure of the fick and wounded ſeamen 
in the ſervice of the navy. 

Fareham is ſixty-five miles diſtant from London, and 
is a pleaſant town, but of little note. 

Southampton is ſituated between the rivers Teſt and 
[tching, at the diſtance of ſeventy-eight miles from 
London, and is a place of great antiquity. It was 
greatly haraſſed by the Danes, who took it in 980. 
In the reign of Edward I, it was plundered and 
burnt to the ground by the French; but was ſoon 
rebuilt in a more convenient ſituation, and well fortified. 


At preſent the town is ſurrounded by a wall built of 


very hard ftone, reſembling thoſe little white ſhells, 
like honeycombs, that grow on the back of oyſters. 
Theſe ſtones appear to have been gathered near the 
ſea, which nearly encompaſſes one half of the town, 
and is ſo deep, that ſhips of five hundred tons burden 
have frequently been built here. To defend this part 
of the town from the violence of the waves, a ſtrong 
bank has been ereRed of what is called ſea ore, a ſub- 
ſtance compoſed of long and lender, but ſtrong fla- N 
ments, reſembling undreſſed hemp. 

The principal ſtreet is near three quarters of a = 


| long, and one of the broadeſt in England, well paved 


The church of Portſmouth is a large handſome 1 
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On each fide, and ending in a very fine key, 


there are five, beſides A French church. Here is an | 
hoſpital called God's Houſe, and A free-ſchool, founded 
by king Edward VI. 
A little north-weſt. of Southampton, at the hamlet 
of St. Mary 55 ſtood an old Roman town, called Clau- 
ſentum, the ruins of which may be traced as far as the 
haven on one ſide, and beyond the river Ttebing on 
the other. The trenches of a caftle balf a mile in 
compaly, are alſo ſtill viſible i in St. Mary' s Field. 

Rumſey ſtands on the river Teſt, ſeventy- e ight miles 
from London, in the road from Saliſbury to South- 
ampton. It is an old town of conſiderable extent, 
and chiefly inhabited by clothiers. The church is a 
noble pile, arched with ſtone, It is built in the form 
of a croſs, and has ſemicircular chapels i in the corners. 

' Ringwood is ſituated near the Avon, ninety-ſix 
miles from London, in a valley that is frequently 
overflowed by the river, which here divides into ſeveral 
ſtreams. It is however a large, well built, and flou- 
riſhing town, having a good trade in druggets, narrow 
cloths, ſtockings, and leather. 

Chriſt-church lies between the rivers Avon and 


Stour, a hundred miles from London, and is a pleaſant | 


town, Tts chief manufactures are ſilk ſtockings and 
gloves. 

Fordingbridge { ſtands on the river Avon, eighty-five | 
miles from London. Haring ſuffered greatly by fire, 
it is at preſent an inconſiderable town, 


Lemington, or Lymington, ſtands at the ſame diſ- | 


tance from the capital as the preceding | within a mile 
of the ſea, upon a hill which commands a fint proſpect 
of the Ifle of Wight. The town is ſmall, but popu- 
lous, and has a commodious quay. At this place are 


made great quantities of ſalt, which is aid to be par- 


ticularly excellent for preſerving fleſh. 
Havant is a little town, between Portſmouth and 


Chicheſter about fixty-three miles from London, chiefly | 


conſpicuous for its market. 

Waltham, called alſo Biſhop's Waltham, and by a 
corrupt abbreviation, Buſh Waltham, from a palace 
which the biſhop of Wincheſter formerly had here, lies 
ſixty-five miles from London. 
ſchool, it has nothing elſe worthy. of note, 

Between the eaſt fide of the river Avon and South- 
ampton Bay, is a Foreſt, called New F grell, which 


is computed to be forty miles in circumference, This 


large tract once abounded with towns and villages, in 
which were no leſs than thirty-ſix pariſh-churches; ; 
but the whole was laid waſte by William the Con- 
queror, for the purpoſe of hunting, It has been re- 
marked, as an inſtance of the juſt vengeance of Heaven, 
| that i in this foreſt, the monument of his oppreſſion and 
cruelty, two of his ſons, Richard and William Rufus, 
and his grandſon Henry, loſt their lives. 
was killed by a peſtilential blaſt; William Rufus by 
an arrow, which was ſhot by Sir Walter Tyrtel at a 


F 


On the 
wouth-eaſt corner, near the key, is a fort with ſome 
guns upon it, called the tower, erected in 1542, This 
town has a public hall in which the aſſizes are uſually 
kept; but its chief ornaments are its churches, of which 


Except a charity- 
and the Frome. 


Richard | 


N 


ſtag; and Henry, while purſuing his game, was caught 
by the hair of his head in the boughs of a tree, in which 
ſituation he died. Here is an oak which was paled 
by king Charles the Second, upon a tradition that it 
was the tree which Sir Walter Tyrrel's arrow glanced 
when it killed Rufus. The country people have a tra- 
dition, that every Chriſtmas day in the morning this 
oak puts out its buds, which. wither before night. 

In the time of the Romans this county was inhabited 
by the Regni and the Belgz. The former were a 
tribe of the ancient. Britons, | and inhabited the ſea» 
coaſt, but whence they derived their name is not 
known, The latter were a people of Germany, who 
having paſſed the Rhine, and poſſeſſed . themſelves of 
part of Gaul, ſailed over to this coaſt, with a deſign 
of plundering the inhabitants, and returning with the 
ſpoil: but finding the country an agreeable reſidence, 
they drove the Britons from the inland parts of Hamp- 
ſhire, as well as from ſome other adjacent counties, 
and were found in poſſeſſion of the territories by Czſar 
when he made his expedition into Britain. Beſides 
theſe, the northern part of this country was inhabited 
by a people called the Segontiaci, and the eaſtern by 
the Meanyari, where the lands are now divided into 
three diſtin hundreds, called Meanſtoke, Eaſtmean, 
and Weſtméan, from the name of their ancient inha- 
bitants. 

The chief manufacture here conſiſts in kerſeys, and 
cloth, in which a good foreign trade is carried on, from 
the many ports and harbours with which the country 
abounds, Hampſhire, including the Iſle of Wight, which 
will be deſcribed afterwards, ſends twenty- ſox members ta 
parliament: two knights of the ſhire, two citizens. for 
Wincheſter, and two burgeſſes for each of the ſollow- 
ing corporations, viz. Southampton, Portſmouth, New- 
port, Yarmouth, Newton, Lymington, Chriſt-church, 
Andover, Whitchurch, Petersfield, and W 
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DORSETSHIRE. 


Dorſetſhire is bounded on the eaſt by Hempihice, 
on the ſouth by the Engliſh Channel, on the, weſt by 
Devonſhire and part of Somerſetſhire, and on the north 
by Wiltſhire and another part of Somerſetſhire. It is 
fifty miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and about forty 
in breadth. 

The principal rivers in this county are the Krone | 
The Stour riſes in Somerſetſhire, 
and entering Dorſetſhire, runs due north to Sturminſter- 
Nowton, a conſiderable market - town, where making 
an angle, it runs nearly eaſt · ſouth- eaſt, and quitting: 
Dorſetſhire about five miles from Wimborn-minſter, 
falls into the Engliſh channel, called Pool- harbour, in 
the neighbourhood of Warham. Other leſs conſiderable: 
rivers of the county are the Piddle, the en the 
Duliſh, and the Allen, 

The air in Dorſetſhire is in general healthy: : on e 
hills it is ſomewhat, ſharp, but mild and pleaſant in 
the valleys, and the country near the coaſt; The 
ſoil is for the moſt part extremely fertile: towards the 
north, which was formerly overſpread with foreſts, 
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the land: affords good paſture for black. cattle ;, and ? 
the ſouthern parts, which chiefly conſiſt in hoe downs, | 
feed. vaſt numbers of ſheep, | 

In general the rivers afford plenty of fiſh ; but the 
tench and eels of the Stour are particularly famous. 
The port- towns ſupply, the inhabitants with all ſorts 


IN. 


eyes is a noble edifice, built in hs manner of a ca- 


\chedral, a hundred and eighty foot long, with a fine 


tower in the middle, and another at the weſt end, 
each of which i ninety feet hi ich. 23 

In the time of the Romans this town, called by 
Antoninus, Vindogladia, was one of the two winter 


of ſea · fiſu; and the rocks vpon the coaſt abound ſtations for their legions i in this county, e beP! | 


with: ſamphice and eringo. Here are ſwans, geeſe, and 
ducks; without number, and great plenty of game. 


ing the other. The ſummer ſtation was à hill, call 
Bradbury, diftant hence two miles, This hill is en. | 


The county alſo e with orn. cattle, wool, trenched with : A triple ditch, and there f is a folle-way 


hemp, and timber. 
There is in this county a are A called Portland | 


from it to the city | of Old Sarum i in Wiltthire.” 


| 
King Etheldred, the brother of Alfred, lies buried in 


Vas 


land, the ſea having formerly flowed round it, though the church at ibis Place, under a a marble tomb, — 


the place is nom joined to the main land by a beach, 


ak i 


called Cheffil Bank, which the furge has, thrown up. and is following inſcription. 


This peninſula is hardly ſeven miles in compaſs, and | 
dut thinly inhabited 3 for though it affords plenty of | 


n hoc loco. quieſcit corpus 8. Etheldredi pag 
gis Wei Satonum, Martyris, 11 Anno Domint 


corn and paſtute, yet Wood and coal are ſo ſcarce, DCCCLXXII. III. Aprilis, Fe manus Dianoruni q 


that the inhabitants are forced to dry the dung of | p 
their black cattle for fuel, The land here is fo high, 
that in clear weather it gives a proſpect above half 
way over the Engliſh, channel. This ſequeſtered. ſpot 
is rendered inacceſſible by high and abrupt rocks, ex; 
cept on the north ſide, where it is defended by a ſtrong 
caſtle, which was built by King Henry, VIII. called 
Portland Caſtle, and another erected on the oppoſite t 
ſhore, called Sandford Caſtle. Theſe two forts gom- 
mand all ſhips that came into the road; which, on ac- 
count of its ſtrong current ſetting in from the Engliſh 
and French coaſts, is called Portland Race. The cur- 
rents render this part of the ſea always turbulent, and 
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paganorum occubuit.” | 
Pool is diſtant from, London, a A hundred' and ten 


miles. It derives, its name from bey, called Luxford 
Lake, which ſurrounds i it on every fide but the north, 
and in a calm looks like a a pool, or Randing Sie. 
The town is ſuppoſed to contain about four 'hundfed 
houſes, and is ape of of the moſt conſiderable ports in 


the welt of England, 1e "carries © on a great trade to 

the Weſt-Indies, to "News foundland, and; i in time ok 
peace, to to France. Hege, is 175 lenty of "ke with 
which the toy n fippli ies N iſtſhire, and the inland 
parts of Somerſetſhire. It is | particularly 1 remarkable 
for yaſt quantities of 'mackrel in the ſeafon, "an An i for 
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have frequently driven veſſels, not awarę of them, to the the beſt and largeſt opfters i in this part of England, | 
coaſt of Portland, and wrecked them on Cheſſil Bank. | Which alſo contain larger pearls, : and more in num- 


[ 


On the two extremities of this bank are light-houſes. 


ber, than any others in the W Tbey are 


The peninſula is famous for | its, quarcięs 3 pickled and -arrglled up here, an d ſent not only to 


Kone, called Portland ſtone; and qhe inhabitants were. I. 
anciently W for en ns delt ane in Fas-. 


land. id 21 Tad | Pugh os, are e from this place 


Here zeullkswicn, 3 e . a 
/to - have been once [ſurrounded by the | ſea, | and 
-thence called Purbeck Iſland. It is ſituated hetween 
Warham and the Engliſn channel; zud befides Pur- 
beck ſtone, furniſhes ſome ſine marble, and the, beſt | 
ttobacco-pipe clay in the world. | | 

Dorſetſhire lies in the province of Conterburys, and 
Aloceſe of Briſtol, and ompr two. hundred and 
Norty - eight pariſhes. It is divided into thirty- four | 
hundreds, and contains twenty- two market towns, 
viz. Abbotſbury, Bemiſter, Bere-Regis, Blandford, | 
Bridport; 1 Carne-Abbey, Corfe - Caſtle, Cramborn, 
+ Dorokefter, -»Everſhot; Frampton, Lyme, Melcomb- 
Wegis, Milton, Pool, Sbafiſbury, Sberborn, Stalbridge, | 
Sturmiſter· Newton, e mann and Wim: » 
| "OUT: n il 


Londen, ba Dj but to the Weſt 5 Spain, — I and 


— miles from London, It ne its name from 
a caſtle now in ruins, ſuppoſed to have been baile by 
king Edgar, who kept his court b. re, and endowed 
the town with, ſeveral privileges. | 4 t was A toog i time 
A borough. by preſcription, . and afterwards incorpora 

by queen Elizabeth. King Charles II. alſo, a8 s 2 
reward for the gallant defence the caftle made for bi, 
granted the inhabitants an exemption from toll, arreſts, 


ſuit, or ſervice, without the borough ; 104 befides 
eyery other . privilege. in common with the Cinque 
Ports, the peculiar honour of baron t to its principal 
members; the ſtyle of the letters of incor; ration be- 
ing the mayor Ig. barons. of 'Corfe dalle. T1 be lord 
of the manor. is by inheritance lord. lieutenant of the 


Craabourn is ſituated an Abbt. ties rad 3 Ie of. Purdeck. The town has a a larg e and lofty 


a in a fine ſporting country, near à very, large 


- chace. It is a pleaſant little town and well watered, | epiſcopal. vigtation 25 juxiſdition. 1. 


church, which is a royal peculiar, N able 7 85 | 
leite of the 


1440 


Wimborn-minſter, or /Wigborn;wiſter, ſtands. be- fold caſtle is half a mile in circumference,” and by the 


tween the rivert Stour and Allen, near their conflux, 
at the diſtance of ninety - eight m iles from Lond; 
This ie à populous, but pot town, and.jis ghiefly | 


ruins, it appeats to have. | been Not 8 a Rrong bi but 
magnificent building, =. h 
; Warbam, is diſtant fr Fre om London a | bugdred and 


ſupported by knitting ſtockings. The church, hows " eight, miles, and oP. in the moſt healthy Fart # 


No. 29. | 


4 R 
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the county, though . with water on every 
ide, having the river, Frome on the ſouth, the Piddle 
on the north, and on the eaſt the bay into which they 
fall. It is reported to be the oldeſt town in the 
county, and was once the largeſt, having had ſeven- 
teen churches, It was incloſed with walls, and had 
a. caſtle, built by William the Conqueror. In former 
times it was likewiſe a harbour of note, being waſhed 
by the ſea, which has ſince retired from it. Here 


are three churches, St. Martin“ s, Trinity church, 
2 St. Mary 's, Which are all ſupplied by one mi- 


niſter, who preaches at St. Mary's, the great church, 
in the ſummer, 
the winter. The tower of St. Mary's is the chief 
ornament of the town. The ground about the place 
produces vaſt quantities 'of garlick, but the chief trade 


of the town is in tobacco-pipe clay, of which the beſt | 


in Great Britain is dug out of a hill in the neigh= | 
bourhood, called Hunger Hill. 
cientiy a ſtrong caſtle, of which no traces remain; 
but, the hill on which it ſtood is called Caftle Hill. 
Bere- Regis ſtands upon a rivuler of its own name, 
near its influx into, the river Piddle, ninety- -two w_ 


London. 5 
Blandford lies upon the 1 a hundred and ſeven 


miles from London. It is an ancient borough, and 
OW, A fouriſhing town, well built, with a bridge 
over t the Stour, and is much frequented by the gen- 
try, who bave ſeats upon pleaſant downs, extending 


hence to. Dorcheſter, and called'Burford Downs, For- 


merly the chief manufacture of the place was band- 


Krings, and afterwards ſtraw- hats, and bone lace; but 


at preſent the e traders are malſters and _ 
thiers, 


0 


: 
proprietor of which, when the king rer. to war 


againft Scotland or Wales, was obliged to furniſh a 
man to walk before him, without any other cloaths 
than his ſhirt and drawers, holding in one hand a bow 
without a ſtring, and in the other an arrow without 
2 feather. 

| Sturminſter-Newton, lies a Na and twenty- | 
two miles from London, and is à mean obſcure place. 
It has, probably, derired its name from having been 
once a monaſtery, or minſter, upon the river Stour, 
and joined by a ſtone bridge over that river to another | 
town called Newton- Caſtle, of which there are now 
hardly any remains. 

Not far hence, near Shillingfton, a village upon 
the Stour, are two hills, one called Hamildon Hill, 
and the other Hodde Hill; the former of which is 


D 


fortified with A triple rampart, and the latter with a : 


ſingle one. It is certain they have been camps ; but 
as neither of them is mentioned by Antoninus, they 
are ſuppoſed to be the work 17 the el or Dafs 
and not of the Romans. . 
; | Shaftſbury, or Shafton, Rands on a bill in the poſt 
3 * rgad from London to Exeter, from the former of 
"which it is diſtant a hundred and three miles. Here 
are about ſix hundred houſes, many of which are built 
. of free ſtone. Water i is here ſo ſcarce, that it uſed to 
be brought from Motcomb, a village at ſome — 


NO d N RN 
{1 


and at the two others alternately in | 


This town haJ an- | 


| 


= 


[EuRoPe. 


by horſes; but in the year 1718, William Benſon, 
eſq. one of the repreſentatives for the borough, was 
at the expence of conſtructing engines, which raiſed 
the water of à well, about two miles off, to the 
height of above three hundred foot, and conveyed it 
it to a large ciſtern in the middle of the town. Theſe 
engines, however, have for ſome time been diſuſed, 


and the inhabitants have dug pits at the doors of their 


houſes for preſerving rain water, which not being ſuf- 
ficient for a conſtant ſupply, the poor ſubſiſt by bring - 
ing hither water in pails, or yo horſes, from Mot- 
comb. | 

Shaftſbury was built by king Alfred FILA the year 
880, as appears from the following inſcription upon a 
ſtone, which Malemſbury, the OY informs us was 
preſerved here in his time : | 

„ Anno Dominicæ incarnationis Aelfredus rex 7 
hanc urbem DCCCLXXX. Regni ſui vn.” | 

In this town was buried king Edward the Martyr, 

and a ſhrine having been erected to him in the church, 
the ſuperſtitious pilgrims of thofe times reſorted ſo much 
hither, that the town loſt its old name, and was for 
many years called St, Edward's Town, 
» Stalbridge lies a hundred and fifteen miles from 
London, and is a ſmall inconſiderable place; as is 
likewiſe butler ninety-nine miles from the 
capital. 

Doreheſter is diſtant from London a hundred and 
twenty- three miles, and is ſituated on a ſteep aſcent, 
commanding a fine view of the river Frome, which 
lies towards the north. It is the county town, con- 
fiſting chiefly of three ſtreets, which are well paved 
and clean; and the houſes, though old and low, are 


| 


| yet regularly built, and in general of ſtone. This 
town was once famous for a manufactory of broad 


cloth and ſerge; but the former is now entirely loſt, 
ano the ſerge trade become very inconſiderable. The 
chief buſineſs of the place at preſent is breeding ſheep, 
of which it is ſaid that no leſs than fix hundred thou- 
ſand are fed within ſix miles of the town, The ewes 
generally bring two lambs, which is aſcribed to the 
wild thyme, and other aromatic herbage, that grows 
upon the downs here in great plenty, The ſheep and 
lambs are purchaſed by the farmers of Buckingham- 
ſhire, Bedfordſhire, Oxfordſhire, Kent, and Surry, 
to ſupply the eaſt of England, This town alſo ſends 
great quantities of malt every year to the city of Briſ- 
tol, and is noted for excellent . as well as for 
incomparable beer. 

Dorcheſter is called by ee Damaris 40d | 
by Ptolemy, Durnium. In the time of the Romans 
it was one of the winter ſtations of the legions quar- 
tered in thoſe parts; and at about a mile from the 
town they had a ſummer ftation, now called Maiden- 
Caſtle, It was then a camp, with five trenches, and 
included near ten acres of ground, In the neighbour- 
hood of this town the Romans had alſo an amphi- 
theatre, two hundred. and twenty foot long, and a 
hundred and forty wide, now called Maumbury 3 hav- 
ing on the top a terrace, which is uſed as a pub- 
lic walk, and commands a [proſpect of the * 
country. 6 
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The famous Roman cauſeway, called Ickening | 
Street, leading from the town to Maiden Caſtle, and 
the foundations of an old Roman wal}, that ſurround- 
ed the town, are ſtill viſible, 
conſiderable before it was deſtroyed by the Danes 
and in the time of the Saxons, there were two mints 
in it for the coinage of money. 

Melcomb, called Melcomb- Regis, | becauſe it was 
anciently the king's demeſne, is diſtant from London 
a hundred and thirty-two miles, It has four toler- 
able ſtreets, and moſt of the houſes are built of ſtone, 
though not very high. It is ſeparated from Wey- 
mouth by a ſmall river'called the Wey, The port here, 
which generally goes by the name of Weymouth, is 
one of the beſt frequented in the county, and is de- 

fended by Sandford and Portland caſtles. There being 
here a bridge over the river, the inhabitants of Wey- 
mouth generally attend buſineſs, as well - as divine ſer- 
vice, in Melcomb. 

| Weymouth 1 is ſituated low, but is a clean een 
place. 
France, Spain, Portugal, and the Weſt- Indies: the 
Newfoundland trade ſtill flouriſhes here; the wine 
trade is alſo in a proſperous ſtate; and the town has 
a large correſpdndence in the caunneg; for the con- 
ſumption of its returns. 

Abbotſbury is diſtant from London a hundred and 
thirty-three miles, and derives its name from an abbey, | a 
of which it was formerly the ſcite, 

Frampton, or Fromiton, lies a hundred and "ron 
teen miles from London, and is remarkable N for 
its excellent trouts. 

Everſhot is a little obſcure town ſituated on the 
eur of Somerſetſhire, a hundred and twenty-three | 
miles from London. Not far hence lies Nie 
another inconſiderable place. 

Bridport ſtands a hundred and forty-five miles from | 
London, upon a ſmall river near the Engliſh Chan- 
nel, and in the great weſtern. road. 
formerly a good harbour, and was then a conſiderable 


This town was very. 


GENERAL TRAVELLER; 


It formerly carried on a conſiderable trade to 
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ſixteen thouſand pounds, The merchants have lately 5 


began to trade in the pilchard fiſhery with ſucceſs. | 
On account of the declivity of the town, the mer- 
chants are obliged to lade and unlade their goods at a 
place called the Cobb, a quarter of a mile diſtant. 
This is a building of maſonry, and conſiſts of a firm 
ſtone wall, that runs a conſiderable way into the ſea, 
and is of breadth ſufficient to admit of ware- houſes and 
carriages on it, beſides a houſe for the cuſtom-houſe 
officers, Without this wall there is another, of equal 
ſtrength, carried round the end of the preceding, and 
forming the entrance into the port, which perhaps is 
equal for ſafety to any in the world. Some guns 
are planted at proper diſtances, for the defence of * 
Cobb and the town. i 
Milton, or Middleton, is Ges es et of 
Blandford, a hundred and ten miles from London. 
It has nothing worthy of note except its abbey, built 
by King Athelſtan, and a great part of which * or 
was lately ſtanding. 
Sherborn is ſituated a bende and * miles 
from London, on the borders of White-Hart foreſt, 
and in the road from London to Exeter. It is an 
ancient town, and was once a biſhop's ſee, but never 
ſent members to parliament. The houſes here are 
computed to be above three hundred; the ſtreets are 
ſpacious, and the town is divided into two parts by 
a ſmall, river, called the Parret. One part is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Sherborn, and the other by 
that of Caſtle- town. Here was formerly an abbey, 
the church of which is Kill ſtanding, and is a mag 
nificent ſtructure. At the entrance from the porch 
lie | interred Ethelbald and, Ethelbert, both Saxon 
kings, who lived about two hundred years before. the 
Conqueſt, This, town had formerly a good trade in 
[the medley. cloth,. but at. preſent its manufactures are 
buttons bone-lace, and haberdaſhery wares, with 
which it ſupplies all the weſtern parts of the king 


This town had dom. 


White-Hart FF ee is ſaid to have 


place ; but a mortality happening, which carried off | received its name from a white hart which was chaſed 


the greater part of the inhabitants, the harbour was 
ſo much neglected, that the entrance was barred by 
the ſand which the tides threw up; and though an act 
© of, parliament paſſed in 1922, for rebuilding the 
haven and piers, it has not yet been carried into exe- 
cution. | 
This place was once famous for the manufaQure of 
ropes and cables; but at preſent there is hardly any 
remains of this trade, or indeed of any other, though 
the ſoil between this town and Bemiſter produces as 
dee crops of hemp as any in England. 8 
Lyme was thus called from a rivulet of the ſame 
name that run by it; and is alſo called | Lyme-Regis, or 
King's Lyme, er from its having been annexed 
to the crown, in the reign of Edward I. It is diſtant 
from London, a hundred and forty- four miles. Here 
are ſome fine houſes, built of free- ſtone, and cover- 
ed with blue ſlate; and the harbour is one of the beſt 
in the Engliſn channel, This town bad formerly, a 
_ conſiderable trade, particularly to Newfoundland, ſo 
that the cuſtoms have ſome years produced upwards of 


| ſhould kill it, 


: 


in it by Henry III. 
the beauty of the creature, that he not only ſpared 


ſeveral others. 
the intelligence, that he laid all their lands under a 


The king was ſo pleaſed with 


its life, but ſtrictly commanded that no other perſon 
Some time afterwards, however, it was 
hunted and killed by one Thomas de la Linde, with 
The king was ſo much incenſed at 


pecuniary mulct, which to this day is paid yearly into 
the exchequer, by the name of white - hart ſilver. | 

In the time of the Romans, Dorſetſhire was in- 
habited by the Durotriges, a compound Britiſh word, 
ſignifying a people who dwell by the water or ſea · ſide. 
At the firſt, ſettlement of the Saxons in Britain, this 
county was part of the Weſt Saxon kingdom, and con- 
tinued ſo till their monarch Egbert, having ſubdued 
the reſt of the heptarchy, became king of England. 
Moſt of the Saxon princes who ſucceeded him, ad- 
miring the the 2 of this , reſided and 
were buried in it. | 

., Dorcheſter. ſends. ewenty 3 to 1 


1 


two pf. which are knights of the ſhire, and the reſt 
dur 


22323235; _ 


üs is ; bounded on the eaſt by Dorſetſhire 


ery, ealled Exmore, fituated partly in Devonſhire, and 


TD -0&1 


geſſes for the following towns, each of which ſends 
two; namely, Dorcheſter, Poo}, 3 Bridport, 
Shaftſbury, - Warham, Corfe Caſtle, Weywouth, and 
Melcomb-Regis, the" two latter being an united cor- 
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and Somerſetſhire, on the ſouth by the Engliſh Chan- 
nel, on the weſt by Cornwall, and on the north by 


the BriffoF Channel. It extends in length from ſouth | Foptham, Torrington, and Totnes, 


2 about 9 I and in breadth ſixty- 
ix. — 0 

The principal rivers are the Tamar and the Ex. 
The Tamar riſes in Moor- Winſtow, in the north- 
weſt part of Cornwalf,” whence running ſouthward 
Hong the borders of Devon ire, it falls into the W 
A 

The Ex has its origin in the barret tract of coun: 


partly in Somerſetſhire, near the Briſtol Channel. 
Running directiy ſouth, it is afterwards joined by 
ſeveral Yefs confiderable rivers, and paſſing through 
Exeter, falls in the Englifti' Channel in a large ſtream, 
about nine miles to the ſbuth- eaſt of that city. 
These are in this county ſo many conſiderable 
rivers beſides the Tamar and the Ex, that it contains 
mort chan à hundred and fifty bridges, Of theſe the 


e Toüridge, and the Hart. 
The Air in this county is mild in the e and 
Warp on the fils; but in general it is healthy. 


M O DE R N 


chief are the Tave, the Lad, the Oke, the Tame, | 


EUROPE, 


Exeter, and includes three hundred and e hd 
parifhes, / 

The city is Exeter, and the market towns are 
Aſhburton, Axminſter, Bampton, Barnſtaple, Bear- 
alſton, Biddiford, Bowe, Brent, Chimley, Chud- 
leigh, Columton, Comb- Martin, Crediton, Culliton, 
Dartmouth, Dodbrook, Hartland, Hetherley, Honi- 
ton, Houlſworthy, Ifordeomb, Kingfbridge, Mad- 
bury, Moreton, Moulton-South, Newton-Buſhel, 
Okehampton, Ottery St. Mary's, Plymouth, Plymp- 
ton, Shipwark, Sidmouth, Taviſtock, Tivercon, 
Three of 
theſe are ſtannary towns, vis. Aſhburton, Plympton, 
Taviſtock ; beſides Chagford, a ſmall place near 
| Moreton, A ſtannary town is one in which is kept 
@ ſtannary court, that determines the differences con- 
cerning mines and among miners, or ney as work in 
digging and purifying tin. | 

Exeter ſtands on the river Ex, a hundred ad fe-. 
'venty- two miles from London, and is ono of the firſt 
cities in England, as well on account of its buildings: 
[aid wealth, as its extent and the number of inhabi= 


tants. Including the ſuburbs it is two miles in eir- 


cumference, encompaſſed with a ſtone wall, in good 
repair, and fortified with turrets. It has: ſix gates, 
and four principal ſtreets, all centring in the middle 
of the city. | The High-ſtreet in particular is ſpacious 
and grand. There is a long bridge over the Ex, with 
houſes on both ſides, except in the middle, where there 
is a vacancy, The city is well ſupplied: with water, 
brought from the neighbourhood in pipes. In the 
north ſide is an old caſtle, called Rougemont, from 


the red ſoil on which it ſtands, where; from a beauti- 


The ſpil is of various qualities : in the weſtern parts | ful terras walk, with a double-row-of fine elms, there 


it is coatſe, mooriſh, and barren, and in many places 
4 fiff thy, which the water cannot penetrate. It is 
therefore bad for ſheep, which are here not only ſmall, 
but very ſubject to the rot, eſpecially in wet ſeaſons: 


This part of the county, however, is happily adapted 
to the breeding of fine oxen, which the Somerſetſhire 


is 2 delightful profpect of the Brieiſh channel ten 
miles to the ſouth, There are fixteen churches, be- 
fides chapels, and five large meeting- houſes, within the 
walls of the city, and four without, Phe'cathedral, 
which is dedicated to St, Peter, is a curious and mag- 
nificent fabric, ſajd to have been four hundred years 


drovers purchaſe in great numbers, and fatten for the in building, notwithſtanding which it looks as uni- 


London markets. Towards the north, the foil is dry, 


form as if it had been the work of one arehitect. It is 


and abounds with downs, which afford excellent paſ- three hundred and ninety feet long, ſeventy broad, and 


ture for ſheep, and when well dreſſed with lime, dung, 


to thoſe produced in the middle parts of the county, 


vaulted throughout. The trade of this city in ſerges, 
and fand, 'yield good crops of corn, though not equal | 


perpetuaries, long-elle, druggets, kerſeys, and other 
woollen goods, is computed at fix hundred: thouſand 


where there is in ſome places à rich marle for manur- | pounds a year, 


ing the ground ; Und in others, a fertile ſandy ſoil. | 
In che eaftern parts of Devotiſhire the ſoil is ſtrong, of 


This city is the Iſca Dundlonicrum of the N 
It was for ſome time the feat of the Weſt Saxon 


A deep red, intermixed with loam, producing great crops | kings, and the walls which at this day encloſe it, 


of corn, and the beſt peuſe in Britain. The ſouthern 
parts' of the'cottity,” however, are much the moſt fer- 
tile, and therefore called the garden of Devonſhire, 

Tbere ate in this county many mines of lead, tin, 
aud ſtwer; bendes Teveral' veins of loadſtone, with | 

carries of good ſtone for building, and of Mate, of 
which "great quantities are exported. As this county 
abounds in fine rivers, ſalmon is 1 0 Bo only 1 1 

„but in great plenty. 

Devonſhire is divided into thirty-three bunilicds, 

cotitMiing one city, and chirty-ſeven market<towns, 


were built by king Athelſtan, who encompaſſed it 
alſo with a ditch, The caſtle of Rougemont is ſup= 
poſed to have been built by the Weſt Saxon Kings, j 
and to have been the place of their reſidene. 

Axminſter derives its name partly ſrom its ſituation 
upon a river ealled Axe, and partly from a minſter 
eſtabliſhed at this place by king Athelſtan, "for ſeven 
priefts, to pray for the fouls of ſome perſons buried 
here, who were killed in his army, when he defeated 
the Danes in a bloody battle on a field in this neigh» 
bourhood, which is ill called King's Field. The 
town is a hundred and forty-ſix miles from London, 


ll le. in the province of Canterbury, and dioceſe of 
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lying on the borders of Somerſetſhire and Dorſetſhire, 
in the road to Exeter. It carries on a ſmall trade i in 


kerſeys, druggets, and other | articles of the woollen 


manufacture, 
Honiton ſtands near a ſmall river called the Otter, 


at the diſtance of a hundred and fifty-ſix miles from 


London, and in the road to Exeter, It is a borough 
by preſcription, and is governed by a portreeve, who 
is choſen yearly at the court of the lord of the manor, 
It is ſituated in the beſt and moſt pleaſant part of De- 
vonſhire, abounding with corn and paſture; and com- 
manding a moſt delightful proſpect of the adjacent 
country. | 
well paved with pebbles, through which runs a ſmall 
channel of clear water, with a little ſquare dripping- 
place at every door, The town is well built, and 
there is here a bridge over the Otter. 
church ſtands upon a hill half a mile diſtant. 
firſt ſerge manufactory in Devonſhire was in this town; 
but the inhabitants are now much employed in the 
manufacture of lace, which is made broader here than 
in any other place in England, and great quantities 
are ſent to London. 

Ottery, There are three towns of this name, which 
they derive from their ſituation upon a ſmall river 
called the Otter. They are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Ottery St. Mary's, Ottery Mohuns, and 
Ottery Up. The former of theſe is the market- 
town, and had its a name belonging anciently to St. 


Mary's church, in Roan in France. It is a large 


town, diſtant from London a hundred and ſixty- one 
miles. 


Sidmouth, ſo named from its ſituation, at the mouth 


of a ſmall river called the Side, which flows into the 
Britiſh channel, lies a hundred and fifty-ſeven miles 
from London, It was formerly a_ conſiderable port, 
but the harbour is now ſo choaked up with ſand, that | 
no ſhips of burden can enter. 
one of the chief fiſhing towns in the county, and ſup- 
plies the eaſtern parts of it with much proviſions. | 
Clumbton ſtands on the ſmall river Clumb, a hun- 
dred and fixty-fix miles from London, The church 
here has a curious and rich gilded rood loft, which is 
ſtill preſerved as an ornament, though the image it 
contained in the days of popery, is removed, This 
town has a conſiderable woollen manufacture. e 
Topſham ſtands three miles ſouth from Exeter, of 
which it is the port. It is almoſt ſurrounded by the 


Ex, and a rivulet called the Cliff. Both the horſe- | 


road and foot-way from Exeter to this town, being | 
very pleaſant, many people reſort Eicher for pleaſure, 
as well as for buſineſs. 
Crediton, vulgarly called Kirton, has its name from 
the river Creden, on which it ſtands. It is a hundred 


and eighty- three miles diſtant from London, Its prin- 


cipal manufacture is ſerge, in which it carried on a 
great trade till the year 1743, when upwards of four 


hundred houſes were deſtroyed by fire. This town was 


formerly an epiſcopal ſee. 


Barnſtaple is diſtant from London a hundred and 


ninety-four miles, and is pleaſantly ſituated among 
hills, in the form of a ſemicircle, a river called the 


No, 29. 


It conſiſts chiefly of one ftreet, remarkably 


It remains, however, 
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Taw being the chord of the arch.” 11 once had walls; ; 
with a caſtle, and enjoyed the privileges of a city; 
which having loſt, it was incorporated by a charter of 
queen Mary, The houſes are built of ſtone, and 
the ſtreets are clean and well paved. There is a ſtone 
bridge over the Taw, of ſixteen arches, and adjoin- 
ing to it a paper-mill. The town had formerly a 
haven, which became at laſt ſo ſhallow, though at 
ſpring tides the neighbouring fields are overflowed, that 
moſt of the trade removed to Biddiford. Till the be- 
ginning of the preſent diſturbances in America, how- 
ever, it had a conſiderable traffic to that country, as it 
ſtill has to Ireland, whence it is an eſtabliſhed port 
for landing wool. Tt alſo carries on a great trade 
with the ſerge-makers of Tiverton and Exeter, who 
came hither to buy ſhad-fiſh, wool, and yarn, 

Biddiford ſtands on the river Touridge, which a lit- 
tle farther north joins the Taw, and falls with it into 
that part of the Briſtol channel called Barnſtaple-Bay. 
This town is a hundred and ninety- ſeven miles diſtant 
from London, and is a clean, well-built, populous 
place, It has a ſtreet three quarters of a mile in 
length, running parallel to the river, with a fine quay, 
where ſhips can load and unload in the very heart of 
the town, Here is alſo another ſtreet of conſiderable 
extent, with good buildings, inhabited by wealthy 
merchants, 

| Torrington, called Great Torrington, to diſtin 
guiſh it from another of the ſame name, is ſituated on 
the river Touridge, a hundred and ninety-two. miles 
from London. It is a rich populous town, carries 
on a great trade with Ireland, and other places to the 
weſt, . 

Hartland ſtands in the extreme part of the county 
to the north-weſt, upon a promontory that runs far 
into the ſea, and is called Hartland-Point, The. town 
is a hundred and ninety- ſeven miles from London, 
and is a great reſort not only of people from Corn- 
wall, but of fiſher- boats of Barnſtaple, Biddiford, and 
other towns upon the coaſt. It carries on a conſi der- | 
able herring fiſhery ; and the cod taken here is re- 
markably excellent, though it is not near ſoplenty as 
on the banks of Newfoundland. 

Okehampton, vulgarly Ockington, ſtands on the 
river Oke, a hundred and pinety-three miles from 
London. Here is a manufaQure of ſerges ; but the 
principal ſupport of the place is ſaid to be the road 
between the towns of Launceſton, in Cornwall, and 
Crediton, in this county; 3 the beſt houſes i in the place 
being inns, 

Taviſtock lies two hundred and one miles from 
London, and is a borough by preſcription, t i 
alſo a ſtannary town, and is large and well built. 

In the church of Lamerton, or Lamberton, a vil⸗ | 
lage two miles from Taviſtock, are the effigies of Ni- 
cholas and Andrew Tremaine, twins, of this pariſh, 
who in features, ſtature, voice, and every other par- 
ticular, ſo exactly reſembled each other, that thoſe 
who knew them beſt could not always diſtinguiſh them, 
The ſympathy that ſubſiſted between them was no leſs 
extraordinary than the ſimilitude of their perſons ; ; 
for even at a diſtance one from the other, they per- 
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formed the ſame 8 had the ſame appetites and 
defires, and ſuffered the ſame pains and anxieties at 
the fame time, Of theſe remarkable perſons nothing 
farther is related, but that in the year 1663, they were 
killed together at Newhaven in France ; but upon 
what occaſion, or in what manner, is not known. 
Tiverton is fituated between the rivers Ex and Lo- 
man, near their conflux, a hundred and fixty-five 
miles from London, Here is the greateſt woollen 
manuſaQtory in the county, except that of Exeter; 
next to which it is alſo the largeſt, if not the moſt 
populous, of all the inland towns in Devonſhire. 
Bearalſton ſtands on a ſmall river, called the Tave, 
two hundred miles from London, and is a borough 
by preſcription. All perſons who pay three pence or 
more a year to the lord of the manor, as an acknow- | 
ledgment for land held in the borough, are called bur- 
gage-holders, and are the only voters for repreſentatives 
of this borough in parliament, The houſes here do 
not amount to a hundred, and the place is only 
a hamlet in the pariſh of Bear Ferris, from the 
church of which it is almoſt two miles diſtant. 
Aſhburton ſtands upon the river Dart, a hundred and 
ninety-one miles from London, half way between 
Exeter and Plymouth, It is a borough by preſcription ; 
being alſo a ſtannary town, and is remarkable for its 
mines of tin and copper, as well as a manufacture of 


Totnes is fituated upon the river Dart, a hundred 
and ninety-five miles from London, and is a borough 
by preſcription, eſteemed the moſt ancient in the 
county. The town conſiſts chiefly of one broad ſtreet, 
three quarters of a mile long, on the ſouth of a rocky 
hill, declining to the river. It had formerly a wall, 
and four gates ; but only the ſouth gate and ſome parts 
of the reſt are now remaining, Here is a ſpacious 
church, with a fine tower and four pinacles, each 
above ninety foot high, The chief trade is the woollen 
manufacture. 

Dartmouth, ſo called from its ſituation at the mouth 
of the Dart, is a hundred and ninety- two miles from 
London, and is a corporation originally formed out of 
three diſtinct towns, viz. Dartmouth, Clifton, and 
Hardneſs. It ſtands on the fide of a craggy hill, which 
renders the ſtreets very irregular, but the houſes are 
generally high. Here are three churches, beſides a 
large diſſenting meeting-houſe ; but the mother church 
is at a village called Townftall, about three quarters 
of a mile from Dartmouth. This church ſtands on a 
Hill, and the tower of it, which is fixty-nine foot 
high, ſerves as a ſea mark. The harbour of Dart- 
mouth, which is ſo large that five hundred ſail of ſhips 
may ride in it, is defended by three caſtles, beſides 
forts and blockhouſes, and its entrance may, upon 

occaſion, be ſhut up with a chain, Here is a large 
| quay, and a ſpacious ftreet adjoining, inhabited chiefly 
by merchants, who carry on a conſiderable trade to 
Portugal and the platitations, eſpecially Newfoundland, 
whence they carry fiſh to Italy. Here alſo is the 
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greateſt pilchard fiſhery of any part in the weſt, ex- 


cept Falmouth, By a grant of Edward III, the bur- 
geſſes of this town are toll free throughout all Eng- 


of the town, 


land; and in the reign of Richard II. they obtained 
the excluſive privilege of exporting tin. 
Dodbrook ſtands on a little river called the Sal- 
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comb, at the diſtance of a hundred and ninety-eight 


miles from London. The place is remarkable only 
for a cuſtom of paying the parſen tythe of a liquor 


called white ale, 


Plympton ſtands on a ſmall ſtream that runs into 
the river Plym about two hundred and twenty miles 
from London. It is called Plympton Maurice, or 
Earl's Plympton, to diſtinguiſh it from Plympton, St. 
Mary; a ſmall town half a mile diſtant. This is a 
ſtannary town; and is well inhabited, conſiſting chiefly 
of two ſtreets, It has the beſt free ſchool in the 


county, being endowed with lands to the amount of 


a hundred pounds a year, and built on ſtone pillars 


in 1664, by Sir John Maynard, one of the truſtees 


of Elizeus Hele, Eſq. of Cornwood, near Plymouth, 
who gave fifteen hundred pounds a year to ſuch uſes, 

Plymouth is diſtant from London two hundred and 
ſixteen miles, and ſtands on the river Plym above men- 
tioned, which a little hence falls into a bay of the 
Engliſh channel called Plymouth ſound, on one fide 
as the river Tamar does on the other, 
Plymouth, from a ſmall fiſhing town is become the 
largeſt tn the county, and is ſuppoſed to contain near 
as many inhabitants as the city of Exeter. Its port 
conſiſts of two harbours, capable of containing a thou- 
ſand ſail, It is defended by ſeveral forts, mounted with 
near three hundred guns, and particularly by a ſtrong 
citadel, erected in the reign of Charles II. before the 
mouth of the harbour. This citadel, the walls of 
which include at leaſt two acres of ground, has five 
regular baſtions, contains a large magazine of ſtores, 


and mounts a hundred and ſixty- five guns, The inlet 


of the ſea, which runs ſome miles up the county, at 
the mouth of the Tamar is called the Hamoaze; and 
that which receives the Plym, the Cat-water. About 
two miles up the Hamoaze are two docks, one wet 
and the other dry, with a bafon, two hundred foot 
ſquare ; both hewn out of a mine of flate, and lined 
with Portland ftone, The dry dock is formed after 
the model of a firſt rate man of war; and the wet 
dock will contain five firſt rates. Here are conveni- 
ences of all kinds for building and repairing ſhips ; 
and the whole forms as complete, though not ſo large 
an arſenal, as any in the kingdom. 

The ſhips that, are homeward bound generally put 
into this port for pilots, to carry them up the Channel; 
and in time of war, the convoys for ſhips outward 
bound, for the moſt part rendezvous here, 

Till the reign of Queen Elizabeth this town ſuf- 
fered great inconvenience from the want of freſh water, 
but is now well ſupplied by a ſpring ſeven miles off, 
the water of which was brought hither at the expence 
of Sir Francis Drake, who was a native of Plymouth. 
There is here a good pilchard fiſhery, and the town 
has a conſiderable trade to the Tae and the Weſt 
Indies, 

This county, with Cornwall, conſtitutes that diſ- 
trict which was anciently inhabited by the Danmonii, 


has chief inn are kerſeys, ſerges, long-ells, 


ſhal- 
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ſhalloons, narrow cloths, and bone lace, in which, as 
well as in corn, cattle, wool, and ſea-fiſh, the in- 

habitants carry on a conſiderable trade, It is alſo 

much noted for cyder, of which great quantities are 

made, The chief inconvenience under which the 

people of this country-labour, is the colic, reſembling 

that of Poitou, which often rages with great violence 
among the poorer ſort of the inhabitants, Various are 

the cauſes that have been aſſigned for the production 

of this diſeaſe; but the common opinion is, that it 

is occaſioned by the cyder, either drank in too crude 

a ſtate, or impregnated with lead from the veſſels in 

which it is made or preſerved. Dr, Hardy imputes the 

diſeaſe to the deliterious quality of glazed veſſels, uſed 

by many of the people, the lead which is employed in 

the manufacture of thoſe utenſils being diflolved by 

the acid liquor. 

. Devonſhire ſends twenty-ſix members to parliament: 
two for the county, two for the city of Exeter, and 
two for each of the following boroughs, viz, Aſhbur- 
ton, Barnſtaple, Bearalſton, Dartmouth, Honiton, Oke- 
hampton, Plymouth, Plymton, Taviſtock; Tiverton, 
and Totnes, | 
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ORNWALL is bounded on the ſouth, and the 


north, by the ſea, and on the eaſt by the river Ta- 
mar, which ſeparates it from Devonſhire. It is the moſt 
weſtern county of England, having on the ſouth a pro- 
montory, called the Lizard Point, and another on the 
weſt, named the Land's End, Its greateſt extent from 
eaſt to weſt is ſeventy-eight es; and its An 
breadth forty- three. 

The principal rivers of Cornwall are the Tuns and 
the Camel, the former of which has been deſcribed 
in treating of the county of Devon, The Camel riſes 
about two miles north of the borough of Camelford, 
and having run a courſe of twelve miles, becomes na- 
vigable for ſmall ſhips, diſcharging itſelf- afterwards 
into St, George's 9 on the north of the 
county. a 

Beſides theſe two rivers, there are in Cornwall the 
Fe the Tide or Tidi, the Seaton, the Loo, the 
Duloo, the Fawy, the Fal, the Hel, the e, and 
the Heyl. 

The Lynher riſes in the hills in the e of Alta- 
run, about eight miles weſt of Launceſton ; and af- 
ter a courſe of about twenty-four'miles, fall into the 
Tamar. In the ſummer the ftream is ſmall, but in 
the winter very large and rapid. N 

The Tide, or Tidi, riſes on the ſouth ſide of Ca- 
radon hill, near Leſkard, and _ into the Lynher, a 
little below St. Germans. 


The Seaton: has its ſource in ſome high lands called 


St, Clare, about four miles to the north-eaſt of Lef- 
kard ; its whole courfe being about twelve miles. 

The Loo, or Eaſt Loo, has alſo its riſe in the lands 
of St. Clare, and after a courſe of ond ten _ 
falls into the ſea. 
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and Somer ſethhire, 4 
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The Duloo; or Weſt Loo, riſes in the pariſh of 
St. Pinock, and after a courſe of about ſeven miles; 
falls into the Eaſt Loo; | 
The Fawy riſes in 4 moor of the ſame name, not 
far from & mountain called Brownwilly, which is one 
of the higheſt in the county; Having received ſeve- 
ral rivulets in a courſe of twenty-ſix miles, it diſ- 
charges itſelf into the ſea; between two old towers; 
which were built in the reign of Edward IV. 
The Fal, of Fala, riſes at a place called Fenton 
Val, about two miles to the weſt of Rothe-Hills } 
and after a courſe of about twenty miles, falls into the 
The Hel iſſues from ſome hills near Penhal Guy; 
and having run a courſe of about fix miles, falls into 
the ſea, where it forms 4 haven almoſt a mile wide. 
The Lo, or Loo; called the Loo in Kerrier, to 


diſtinguiſh it from the Eaſt and Weſt Loo, riſes in 


the north part of the pariſh of Windron, and after 
a courſe of ſix miles, falls into the ſeaz having firſt 
formed a lake, called Loo Pool; 

The Hayl riſes from four brooks, about three miles 
notth of a town called St. Erth; and after a courſe 
of more than five miles; falls in the ſea at St. Ives 
Bay. 

Theſe are all the rivers in Cornwall that are navi- 
gable in any part of their courſe; the others being 
too inconſiderable to be particularly mentioned, 

This county being of a peninſular form, the air 
here is more damp than in other places that lie remote 
from the ſea, A dry ſummer is extremely rare in 
Cornwall; but the rains are rather frequent than 
heavy, Storms of wind are more ſudden and violent 
than within the land; and the air is impregnated with 
falt, which riſes with the vapours froth the ſea, This 
quality renders it unfayourable to perſoris of a ſcor- 
butic habit, and it is alſo hurtful to ſhrubs and trees, 
which are fat leſs common here, on riſing grounds, 
than in the northern counties of England; which are 
not expoſed to blaſts from the ſea, | 
| Notwithſtanding this ſharpneſs of the air, the win- 
ters are more mild in Cornwall than in any other part 
of the Iſland 3 ſo that myrtles, if ſecured from the 
ſea winds, will flouriſh here without a greeri-houſe, 
The ſnow ſeldom lies more than three of four days 
upon the ground, and a violent ſhower of hail is 
hardly ever known, The ſpring ſhews itſelf early in 
buds and and bloſſoms, but its progreſs is not ſo quick 
as elſewhere, The ſummers are not more hot in pro- 
portion as the winters are leſs cold; for the air is 
always kept cool by the breezes from the ſea; and 
the ſun- beams are not reflected from the ſurrounding 
water with ſo much forte as from the earth. On this 
account, though Cornwall is the ſouthernmoſt county 
in England, the harveſt is later, and the fruit has leſs 
flavour here than in the midland parts. 

As the county abounds in mines the air is gag 
| hated with mineral vapours, which in ſome places 
are ſo. inflammable as to take fire, and appear in flame 
over the grounds from which they riſe, The air of 


Cornwall; however, is generally eſteemed falubrious, 
| except to ſcorbutic habits, as has already been men- 
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tivhed ; for the atmoſphere is in à great meaſure free 
from the putrid exhalations that in other places riſe 
from bogs, marches, and ſtagnant waters; and from 
the corrupt air that is often found in places that are 
not ſufficiently ventilated, In Cornwall, the country 
is open, the ſoil in general ſound, and the air is al- 
ways in motion ; all which circuſtances atone for any 
noxious effluvia ſuppoſed to riſe either from the mines 
or the ſea. | 

Tbe ſoil of Sell is of thres kinds ; viz. the | 
black and gritty, the ſhelfey and flattey, and the Riff 
reddiſh ſoil, approaching to clay, 

The higheſt grounds are covered with the black 
foil'; and on the tops and ſides of hills it bears nothing 
but ſour graſs, moſs, and heath, which is cut up in 
thin turfs for firing. The bogs and marſhes, which 
are few, and of ſmall extent, yield a thick brick turf, 
full of the matted roots of ſedge-graſs, flags, and 
other marſh plants, which, when perfectly dry, make 
a ſtrong fuel. In ground farther down from the hills, 
this black ſoil ſerves as wintering for horned cattle, 
and bears good potatoes, rye, and pillas, the avena 
auda of Ray. In fields it bears barley and oats, and 
produces paſture for cows and ſheeps; but ſeldom yields 
any advantage when it is ſown. with wheat, The 
ſhelfey ſlattey ſoil is found chiefly in the middle of the 
county. It is reckoned to bear better corn, eſpecially 
wheat, and a ſtronger ſpine of graſs than the black. 
The reddiſh loomy ſoil, which is moſt common on 
leyel grounds and gentle declivities, is of a cloſer 
texture, and yields better crops. 
however, are not always found diſtin from each 
other, but in many places are 1 in a great variety 
of proportions. 

In almoſt every pariſh there are ftrata of clay for 
making brick, as well as white clay for tobacco pipes; 
with a great variety of the clays called ſtatites, from 
their reſemblance to tallow : but no chalk has yety 
been diſcovered in the county. 

Of ſea ſands there is here great variety, Some 
are ſpread. in a ftratum on the higheſt hills, and 
there are found in clifts far above the higheſt ſea mark. 
On the fide of St. Agnes Beacon, one of the high- 
eſt hills on the coaft, - at the height of at leaft four 
hundred and eighty foot above the level of the ſea, 
the ſtrata, upon digging, appeared in the following 
order: the vegetable ſoil and common under it, five 
foot deep; of fine white and yellow clay ſix foot; 
under this a layer of ſand like that of the fea below; 
fix foot under this a layer of rounded ſmooth ſtones, 
ſuch as are found on the beach; then a layer of white 
ſtony rubble and earth four foot deep; and afterwards 
the firm rock within which are veins of tin, 
The tin mines in Cornwall were, in all probability, 
wrought before the Romans viſited Britain; and though 
ſome learned men have inclined to doubt whether that 
celebrated people extended their conqueſts hither, yet 
the frequent diſcoveries made of late years, of great 
quantities of Roman coins, urns, and other antiqui- 
ties, ſeem to have put this matter out of all queſtion. 
The. tin mines continue to be wrought with great ad- 
vantage, and no contemptible parcels of gold are ſome- 
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Theſe three ſoils, 
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times found in them. 
in ſilver, beſides almaſt all kinds of ſemimetals, and 
a variety of gems, which are, pain extremely 
ſmall. | | 
The chief produce of the county is tin and copper. 
Theſe metals are found in veins or fiſſures, which are 
ſometimes filled with other ſubſtances; this ſubſtance, 
whatever it is, being generally called a lode, from an 
old Saxon word which ſignifies to lead, as the miners 
always follow its direction. 


while the other is looſe clay. Moſt of the lodes are 
impregnated with metal, but not equally in all parts. 
The lodes ſeldom more than two foot wide, and com- 
monly do not exceed one foot; but in general, the 
ſmaller the lode the better the metal. N 

The tin is found either collected and fixed, or 
looſe and detached. When collected, it lies either in 
a lode, or in a horizontal layer of ore, called a floor, 
interſperſed in grains and bunches in the natural rock. 
If looſe and detached, it is found either in ſingle ſepa- 
rate ſtones, ſhodes, or in a continued courſe of ſuch 
ſtones called the beuheyl, i. e. the living ſtream; for 
when a ſtone has no metal in it, the tinners ſay it is 
dead. 
powder by itſelf; but this is only upon the banks of 
creeks and rivers, where it has probably been thrown 
by the water after having been waſhed from its bes 
by the ſea, 

A floor is frequently found at the depth of many 
fathom; and the ſame ore is ſometimes diſcovered in 
a perpendicular lode for many fathom, and then dif- 
fuſed into a floor, The mines which contain thoſe 
floors are extremely dangerous; for great care muſt 
be taken to ſupport the vaſt maſs that is undermined 
by digging out a horizontal ſtratum of ore, at n 
depth of many fathoms below. 

Tin, which is the peculiar product of ee 
affords not only employment to the poor, but en- 
riches the proprietors of the lands, and yields a con- 


ſiderable revenue to the prince of Wales, who is 


duke of Cornwall; beſides which, it is alſo an im- 
portant article of trade to the nation. | 


Here are alſo lead mines rich 


The courſe of the fiſſures 
is generally eaſt and weſt, not however in a ſtraight 
line, but wavy, and one fide is ſometimes a hard ſtone, 
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The detached tin is alſo ſometimes found in a 


Copper is no where found richer, or in greater va- 


riety of ores than in Cornwall; though the mines 
have not been worked with much advantage longer 
than ſixty years, The moſt common ore is of a yel- 
low braſs colour; but ſome of it is green, blue, black, 
grey, or red. The green, blue, and black kinds 
yield but little copper; the grey contains more metal 
than the yellow, and the red more than the grey. 


- | There are, beſides, in almoſt all conſiderable mines, 
ſmall quantities of malleable copper, which, from its 


purity, the miners call the virgin ore, This is com- 
bined and allayed with various ſubſtances ; ſometimes 
with baſe cryſtal, ſometimes: with a gtavelly clay, and 
at other times with the ruſt of iron. Its figure alſo 


is extremely various: ſometimes it is in thin plates, 
ſhaped like leaves; ſometimes in grains and lumps; 
at other times branched, fringed, or twiſted into wires. 
It ſometimes ſhoots into blades, croſſed at the top like 
a dagger; 


* | 
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a dagger; and ſometimes it has the appearance of 
hollow fillagree. It has alſo been found in powder, 
little inferior in luſtre to that of gold. 

The waters in which the copper ore is waſhed, has 
been lately diſcovered to make blue vitriol of the bet 
kind, | | 

In the AIR and animal dane of this 
county there is nothing peculiar, except the pyrrho- 
corax, a crow with a red bill and red feet, called the 
Corniſh chough; and the ſeal, 
frequently found in the caves and other parts of the 
ſhores as are leaſt frequented. -- 

Cornwall is divided into nine hundreds, and con- 
tains thirty-one towns which are incorporated, It lies 
in the dioceſe of Exeter, and province of Canterbury, 
and includes, according to Camden and Speed, a 
hundred and ſixty- one pariſh churches ; according to 
others a hundred and eighty ; and in Martin's Index 

Ahe they are ſaid to be a hundred and ninety- eight. 
Tbe towns are, Bodmyn, Boſcaſtle, Boſſiney, Ca- 
mals. Columb Magna, Ez Loo, Falmouth, Fowey, 
St. Germans, Grampont, Helſton, St, Ives, Kelling- 
ton, Launceſton, Leſkard, - Leſtwithiel, Market Jew, 
St. Michael, Mouſe Hole, Newport, Padſtow, Penryn, 
- Penſance, Redruth, Saltaſh, Stratton, Tregony, Tenn 
Wadebridge, and Weſt Loo. 


Launceſton ſtands on a riſing ground near che 


Tamar, twe hundred and eight miles from London. 
It includes two ancient boroughs,. called Dunhivid or 
Dunevet, and Newport. It was made a free borough 
by king Henry III. and incorporated by Queen Mary 
in 1555. The knights of the ſhire are elected at this 
place, and, till lately, the ſummer aflizes were held 
here; but theſe are now removed to Bodmyn. 
Kellington is diſtant from London a hundred and 
ninety-nine miles; and though it has no charter of 
incorporation, is governed by a portreeve; who is an- 


nually choſen at the court leet of the lord of the manor, 


It ſtands on the river Lyner, or Lynher, and is greatly 
ſuperior to the majority of Corniſh boroughs, It con- 
ſiſts of one good broad _— and its chief trade is 0 
woollen manufacture. * 
_. Saltaſh is ſituated on the Jechvity of a JE hill, not 
more than three miles from the dock of Plymouth, 
to which there is a ferry over the Tamar, called the 
Crimble Paſſage. The harbour will receive ſhips of 
any burden; and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable 
trade in malt and bear. They alſo furniſh the inha- 
bitants of Plymouth Dock with almoſt all the neceſſa- 
ries that are ſold at market; proviſions being much 
cheaper here than at Plymouth, and the people chooſ- 
ing rather to come to Saltaſh in the town boat, than by 
land to the town of Plymouth, becauſe the boat with - 
out any additional expence, brings home what they buy. 
St. Germans derives its name from St. Germanus, 
a biſhop of Burgundy, who came over hither to ſup- 
preſs the Pelagian hereſy, It is diſtant from Lon- 


don two hundred and twenty miles, and is a mean 


place, conſiſting only of a few fiſhermen's cottages, 
built upon an irregular rock, in form of an amphi- 
theatre, and waſhed by the river Tide, which abounds 
with oyſters. It was once a biſhop' s ſee, and the ruins 
of the epiſcopal palace are ſtill viſible at Cuttenbeck, 
| No. 30. 
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or ſea-calf, which is 


his cell. 
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about a mile and a half from the town. Thechurch 
is large, and not ill built, with an epiſcopal chair and 
ſtalls for the prebends. The pariſh in which this town 
ſtands, which is alſo called 8t. Germans, is the / largeſt 
in the county, being twenty miles in compaſs, and 
containing ſeventeen villages. It is ſuppoſed to in- 
clude more gentlemen's ſeats and ay agen 
other pariſh in England. 

Eaſt Loo and Weſt Loo, ſo called den theid: FROG 
tion on the river Loo, are diſtant from London two 
hundred and thirty-two miles, and joined by ia ſtone 
bridge of fifteen arches. Eaſt Loo. has a wall next 
to the ſea, with a battery of four guns; and the in- 
habitants carry on a- ſmall trade, by fiſhing for pil- 
chards. At Weſt Loo, which is alſo. called Port Pig- 
ham, there is à commodious harbour, though not 
large, and the river is nme 1 _ of a —_ 
dred tons. E229 

Leſkard is diſtant och ae two bene land 
twenty nine miles, and was firſt incorporated by Ed- 
ward earl of Cornwall, It is ſeated upon a hill, and 
is one of the largeſt. and beſt built towns in the 
county. The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
with the neighbouring towns in boots and ſhoes, 
and ſpin a great deal 0 ou woe the <lothiers: of 
Devonſhire, '' 

Boſcaſtle lies a gale nd A iſles from 
London, in the north part of the county; and was, 
in ancient times, a place of n —_— wy 
now very mean. | 

Boſſiney, called alſo Tintagel had Trendy is diſtant 
from London two hundred and fifty-two miles. It ftands 
upon two rocks, one of which is on the main land, 
and the other in the ſea, The two parts were for- 
merly joined by a drawbridge z but this has been deſ- 
troyed by the fall of the cliffs on the farther ſide, 
which has filled up the ſpace between the different 
parts of the town. The farthermoſt point of the 
rock that was ſurrounded by the ſea, is called Black- 
head, and is well known to mariners. On the top of 
it are the ruins of a caſtle, ſaid to have been the 
birth-place of the Britiſh king Arthur. At preſent 
the town is very inconſiderable, being little more than 
the ruins of ancient buildings, moſt of which were 
of ſtone, joined together by a cement, ſo ſtrong, that 
where the ſtone is | waſted wy: *. remains in hg 
places. 

Padſtow, originally e derived its name 
from Petrocus, a Britiſh hermit, who lived here in 
It ſtands one the river Camel, in the Briſtol 
Channel, two hundred and thirty-two miles from Lon- 
don. The harbour is the beſt in the north part of the 
county, and capable of receiving ſhips of great bur- 


1 
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den; but it cannot be entered without danger, except 
by a very ſkilful pilot, as there are rocks. on each ſide, 


and banks of ſand on the weſt. The chief trade of 
this place is in ſlate, tiles, and the herring fiſhery, © 
Five miles ſouth of Padſtow lies Wadebridge; which 


"derives its name from a bridge over the Camel, the 
largeſt conſtruction of the kind in this county. The 
erection of this bridge was undertaken in the year 1460, 
by the vicar of Egloſhel, whoſe name was Lovebon, 


a man of a great public ſpirit, T here was then a 
ferry 


the 
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terry over the Camel, but it could be . plied only 


when the tide was in; and when the tide was out the 
ford was exceeding dangerous. The expence-of this 
noble work was greatly diſproportioned to the circum- 
ances of the projector; and in the courſe of it many 
difficulties aroſe, by which a mind leſs ardent and leſs 
ſum would have been driven from its purpoſe. 
foundation of ſome of the piers proved ſo ſwampy, 
that after many other expedients had been tried with- 


out ſucceſs, they were at laſt built upon woolpacks. | 


But whatever were the difficulties and diſcouragement 
that occurred, Lovebon perſevered, and being aided by 
the contributions of others, whoſe afliſtance he ſoli- 
cited with unwearied application, when his own powers 
were exhauſted, he lived to ſee his bridge completed 
as it now ſtands, with ſeventeen arches ftretching quite 


The 


roſs the valley, to the great emolument of his coun- 


ay; and the immortal honour of his name. 


- Bodniyn is diſtant from London two hundred and 


andes miles, and lies between two hills, almoſt in 
the centre of the county, a ſituation which renders it 
Jeſs healthful than any other part of Cornwall. This 
-inconvenience is perhaps increaſed by the water that 


ſupplies the town, which runs in a conduit through 


the church-yard, if its courſe. has not lately been 
altered, Bodmyn conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet, near a 
mile in length, and containing about three hundred 
houſes. The church here is the largeſt in the county, 
and had once a ſpire, but this was deſtroyed by light- 


ning in the year 1699. The remains of an epiſcopal 


palace and priory ate ſtill to be ſeen, beſides veſtiges of 


many other buildings, which ſhew that this place was | 
In 


anciently far more conſiderable than at preſent, 
this town is the ſheriff's priſon for debtors, and a free- 
ſchool, - maintained partly by the duke of Cornwall, 
and partly by the corporation. The principal manu- 
facture is yarn, for which Bodmyn was once the 


only ftaple in the county, but in this it is much de- 


cayed. | 
Leſtwithiel is diſtant from London two hundred 


and thirty-nine miles, and was in ancient times the 
place where the earl of the province reſided. It ori- 
ginally ſtood upon a high hill, where are ſtill the re- 
mains of an old caſtle, called Leſtormin, or Reſtor- 
mel, which was the provincial palace; but the town 
is now removed into the valley, and, though well - built, 
is not populous, becauſe the river Fawy, on which 
it ſtands, is no longer navigable for veſſels, It ſtill 
however enjoys ſome peculiar privileges: the common 
jail for all the ſtanaries, and their weights and mea- 
-ſures, are kept here. This place alſo holds the buſhel- 
age of coals, ſalt, malt, and corn in town of Fowey, 
with the anchorage in its harbour, for which, and 
other privileges, it pays 111. 198. 10 d. per annum 
to the duchy of Cornwall. The remaining trade of 
the town conſiſts in woollen manufactures. 
Fowey, ſo called from the river on which it is ſi- 
tuated, lies to the ſouth of Leſtwithiel, two hundred 
and forty miles from London. It is both populous and 
- extenſive, reaching more than a mile on the eaſt ſide 
of the river, and has a commodious haven, in the 


merly a fort, the remains of 


1% DN 
This place flouriſhed greatly in former times, by naval. 
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wars and piracies; and it has ſtill a conſiderable ſhare 
of the fiſhing trade, eſpecially of that for pilchards. 


It is a member of the cinque ports, having obtained 


that privilege from king Edward III., for ſuccouring 
ſome ſhips of Rye that were in diſtreſs. 

Grampont ſtands two hundred and fifty- one miles 
from London, and conſiſts only of one ſtreet. Among 
other privileges, which are held of the duchy at the 
annual rent of twelve guineas, the corporation is ex- 


empted from all tolls within the boundaries of Corn- 


wall, The inhabitants carry on A confiderable manu» 
facture of gloves. 0 

Tregony is diſtant from Lakes two B and 
ſeventy- four miles, and ſtands on the river Fal, which 
is navigable from Falmouth to this Place * chief 
manufacture is ſerge. 

Truro, ſo called from its conſiſting chiefly of three 
ſtreets, as the Corniſh word Truru ſignifies, lies two 
hundred and ſeventy-four miles from Londen, and 
was firſt incorporated by king John. 
near the conflux of two ſmall rivers, which almoſt ſur- 
round it, and forms a large wharf, with a commo- 
dious quay, for veſſels of about one hundred tons. 


The ftreets are regular, and the church, which is a 


large Gothic building, not inferior to any in the 
county. The people of this town live and dreſs ſo 
elegantly, that the pride of Truro is one of the by- 


words of the county. The chief trade of the place 


conſiſts in ſhipping off tin and copper ore. 


It is ſituated 


» 


Redruth is diſtant from London two hundred and | 


ſeyenty=three miles; and lying in the middle of the 
mines, is populous by the reſort of the tinners,, _ 
Penryn is fituated upon a hill at the entrance of 
Falmouth harbour, near Pendennis Caſtle, and is ſur- 
rounded with gardens and orchards. It is well water- 
ed with rivulets, and has on each ſide of it an arm of 
the ſea, with a good cuſtom- houſe, quay, and other 
neat buildings. Here are the ruins of à collegiate 
church, founded by Brancomb, biſhop of Exe „con- 
ſiſting of a tower and part of the garden walls. Pen- 
ryn is inhabited by many merchants, and carries on 
a conſiderable trade in catching, drying, and vending 
pilchards, and in the Newfoundland: fiſhery, 
Falmouth, ſo called from its ſituation at the mouth 
of the river Fal, is diſtant from London two hun- 
dred and eighty- two miles, and is a well-built town. 


The harbour here is almoſt a mile wide, ſecured with - 


hills and winding creeks, with a deep channel, and a 
bold ſhore, In this harbour it is ſaid that a hundred 
ſhips may anchor, and no, one ſee the other's top. 
It is alſo fituated conveniently for getting clear of the 
Channel, and is reckoned the ſecond harbour in Great 


of Wales, Near the middle of it, however, there is 
a rock, the top of which is below high water mark, 
but no damage happens from it, becauſe the heirs, 
of Killegrew, the lords of Pendennis Caſtle, which 
guards the entrance, are obliged to keep a tall pole 


fixed on the higheſt part of it, ſo that its ſituation i is 


4 
channel. On each fide of the harbour there was for- 


ſeen and avoided, _ 


Helſton ſtands about two hundred and ninety- ns 
which are yet, viſible, | miles from London, on the river Cober, not far from 


its 


Britain, yielding only to Milford Haven, on the coaſt 


of VUnilalent. 
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its influx into the fea, It is large and populous; con- 


ſiſting chiefly of four ſtreets, built in the form of a 
croſs, through each of which runs a ſtream of water. 
At the interſection of theſe ſtreets ſtands the market- 
houſe, which is a large convenient building. This 
town has alſo a guild-hall and a church, with a ſteeple 
that is ninety feet high, and ſerves as a ſea-mark. A 
little below the town is a harbour, which is far from 
being contemptible, where many of the tin ſhips take 
in their lading. 

Market- Jew lies ſeveral miles north-weſt of Helſton, 
upon a bay, called Mounts Bay. It has a harbour, 
which is neither commodious nor ſafe, and the town 
is very inconſiderable. 

St. Ives is diſtant from London two hundred and 
ſeventy- eight miles, and ſtands upon a bay, now al- 
moſt choaked up with ſand, that has been driven hither | 
by the north-weſt wind, to which it is greatly expoſed, 
The town at preſent is : ſmall, but has a handſome 
church, which however is but a chapel to the pariſh 
Before the harbour was blocked up, 
the inhabitants carried on a conſiderable trade in 
pilchards and Corniſh flates but this now greatly de- 
clined. 

Penzance is ſituated 1 two hundred and ninety miles 
from London, in the bottom of Mount's Bay, It is 
well built, and populous, and carries on a conkder- 
able trade. 

Cornwall was anciently inhabited by thoſe Britons 
whom the Romans named Dunmonii, or Danmonii, 
and there are yet in the country 'many monuments of 
its former poſſeſſors. Of thoſe the moſt ſimple are 
fingle ſtones, not only uninſcribed, but unhewn, 
Others are compoſed of two, three, or more ſtones, 
arranged ſometimes in a ſtraight line, and ſometimes 
in a circular form. In Men Perken, a village be- 
tween Falmouth and Helſton, there ſtood, not many 
years ago, a large pyramidal ſtone, twenty four foot 
high, of which twenty foot appeared above ground. 
Here is alſo a ſtone ſhaped like the Greek letter omega; 
it is thirty-feet round, and eleven feet high ; adjoin- 
ing to which are other large ſtones, that ſtill ſhew plain 
marks of workmanſhip, as if they had been partly 
faſhioned according to the ſame model, 

Near a village called St. Cleere, north of Leſkard, 

are many large ſtones of a rude columnar ſhape, now 
lying at full length on the ground, though it is un- 
queſtionable that they formerly ſtood eret, Here is 
alſo a pile of rocks, placed one over another, called 
Wingcheeſe, from the reſemblance of ſome of them 
to large cheeſes, preſſed by the ſuperincumbent weight. 
This pile is thirty-two feet high, and attracts the 
admiration of all travellers, The ſtones towards the 
top project ſo far over the middle part, that it has 
been a matter of wonder how fo ill conſtructed a maſs 
could reſiſt for ſo many ages the ſtorms of ſo expoſed 
a ſituation, Moſt writers, however, are of opinion, 
that this is a natural ſtructure. The top ſtone is ſaid 

to have been formerly a legan, or rocking ſtone, but 
is now become immoveable, 

Some ſtone monuments in this country conſiſt of a 
large orbicular reck, ſupported by two other rocks, 


between which there is a paſſage. 
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The moſt aſtos 


niſhing monument of the kind now remaining is at 
Men, between Falmouth. and Helſton. It conſifts of 
one vaſt oval pebble, placed on the points of two na- 


| tural rocks, ſo that a man may creep under the in- 


cumbent rock, and between its two ſupporters, through 
a paſſage about three foot wide, The longeſt dia- 
meter of the incumbent ſtone, which points due 
north and ſouth, is thirty-three foot, and the cir- 
cumference ninety-ſeven. On the top, the whole 
ſurface is wrought into baſons, and reſembles a mu- 
tilated honeycomb, Moſt of thoſe cavities diſcharge 
their contents into two principal baſons, one oh the 
ſouth, and the other at the north end of the roc. 

Near Madern, north of Penzance, are three ſtones 
ſtanding erect in a triangular figure. One of them is 
thin. and flat, and fixed in the ground on its edge, 
having in the middle a et hole about fourteen inches 
diameter, | 

Each of the other two ſtones is a rude villar about 
four feet high; and near one of them is a ſtone lying 
like a cuſhion or pillow, as if to kneel upon. To 
what particular rite of ſuperſtition this monument was 
appropriated, is uncertain ; but the country people in 
the neighbourhood, even at this day, creep through the 
holed ſtone for pains in their backs and limbs ; young 
children are drawn through it to cure them of the 
rickets, and it ſerves alſo as an oracular monument, 
to inform the devotees of ſome. Nang incident of 
love or fortune, 

Of the ſame kind there are many other ſtones, in 
different parts of the country, all which, there is the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon to ſuppoſe were worſhipped by the 
Druids, a people who were much addicted to this ſu- 
perſtition, 

In this county there are ſeveral 8 
or, as they are here called, logan ſtones; ſome of 
which are ſuppoſed to be n and others artificial. 
Near the ſouthermoſt point of the Land's. End, there 
is a promontory called Caſtle Treryn, which conſiſts 
of three diſtin& piles of rocks. On the weſt fide of 
the middle pile, near the top, lies a very large ftone, 
ſo evenly poiſed, that any hand may rock it; yet we 
are told, that the extremities of its baſe are at ſuch, a 
diſtance from each other, and ſo well ſecured, that it 
is impoſſible any lever, or indeed, any force, however 
applied in a mechanical way, could remove it from its 
preſent ſituation, 

In the pariſh of Sithny, near Helſton, ſtood a fam- 
ous logan ſtone, commonly called Min Amber, Te 
is eleven foot long, twenty-four in gitt, and was fo 
nicely poiſed, that the ſmalleſt force could move it; 
but in the time of Oliver Cromwell it was under- 
mined and thrown down by order of the governor of 
Pendennis, | | 

Among the multitude of moments in Cornwall, 
are circles of ere& ſtones, alſo frequent in other 
places. The number of ftones erected on a circular 
plan is various, and is ſuppoſed to have been either the 
effect of ſome eſtabliſhed rules obſerved in their con- 
ſtruction, or to be expreſſive of the erudition of thoſe 
ages, In the pariſh of St, Cleere, there are three 

| | Cir= 
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circles, called the Hurlers, contiguous to each” other, | In the pariſh of Madern, in this county, there are 


having their centres in'a line, 
monument are by the vulgar ſuppoſed to have been 


ment for profaning the ſabbath day with hurling 3; 3 2 
game at ball uſed by the people of Cornwall. 

Here are alſo great numbers of thoſe artificial heaps 
of earth or ſtone, called barrows, or tumuli, but in 
Cornwall generally crigs, or crugs; thoſe which con- 
fiſt of ſtone bring for the moſt part denominated 
karnes, - Me 

An earthen barrow of a large circumference, and 
about five foot high, fituated in a field at m 
not far from Helſton, was opened in 1751. When 
the workmen had dug half-way to the bottom, they 
found a parcel of ſtones placed in ſome order, which 
being removed, a cavity was diſcovered in the middle 
of the barrow, about two foot in diameter, contain- 
ing human bones, intermixed with wood aſhes. 
a little diſtance were found two urns, one on each 
fide the cavity, with their mouths turned downwards, 
and likewiſe incloſing ſmall bones and aſhes. 

Beſides theſe plain barrows, there are others which 
diſcover greater art. Some are furrounded with a 
fingle row of ſtones, which' form the baſe; others 


with a foſs"of earth; ſome have a large flat ſtone on | 


the top, and ſome a Pillar now and then with, but 
oftener without es Some have a circle round 
both the top and bottom; 
prevailed, and no ſtones oy, convenient for the Got 
Poſe, | trees were planted, 2 : 


"The ſize of theſe fepulehral monuments is various, 


and generally in proportion to the quality of the de- 
of the following boroughs, namely, Bodmyn, Boſ- 


ceaſed, or the vanity, affection, and power of the 
furviving relations, 


fituated near public roads, to put travellers in mind of 
their common deſtiny, 
of common ſoldiers, lain in war, were generally 
thrown up on the field of battle. Of this kind many 
are to be ſeen in ſtraight lines, ſtretehing along the 
plains which have been the ſeenes of great action. 

" In ſeveral parts of Cornwall we meet with a large 
Bat ſtone, in a horizontal poſition, ſupported by others 
of the ſame form, fixed in the ground, The name of 


this kind of monumetzt is cromlech, and its ſituation 


is generally on the top of a hill, but ſometimes on that 
of a barrqgw. It is for the moſt part elevated fix or 
eight foot, of upwards, from the ground, though ſome 
are found incloſed in the barrow, on a level with its 
ſurface, The number of ſupporters in all the monu- 
ments of this claſs is uniformly three, and theſe in- 
cloſe an area generally of fix foot or more in length, 
and three foot in breadth at the wideſt parts, Monu- 
ments of this kind have been found in many places on 
the continent of Europe, and the iſlands of the Me- 
diterranean, as well as in Great Britain and Ireland. 
They are generally ſuppoſed to be of Celtic origin; and 
from the ſkeleton of a human body, with ſeveral pieces 


of bones lately dug up in a monument of this kind | 


in Ireland, it is conjectured that they alſo were ſepul- 
chral, 


The ſtones of this 


At 


and where this cuſtom 


- 
— 


When not very large, and the 
Þurying places of private perſons only, they were 


Such as were the ſepulchres 


* 


once men, who were thus transformed as a puniſh- | round hill: 


two cromlechs, one at Molfra, and the other at 
Lanyon. The former is placed on the ſummit of a 
the cover- ſtone meaſures eight ſoot nine 
inches by faurteen foot three inches, and the ſuppor- 
ters, of which there are three, are five foot high, 
The ſtone barrow that ſurrounds this cromlech is not 
two foot high from the adjacent en but is thirty- 
ſeven foot in diameter. | if 

The cover-ſtone of the cromlech at 5 is n 
ſeven foot in girt, and in ſome places two foot thick ; 
it is alſo ſo high, that a man on horſeback can ſtand 
under it. This cromlech ſtands on a bank of earth 
about the ſame height with the preceding; ſeventy 
foot long, however, and twenty foot wide. Under 
the cover-ſtone of ſome of thoſe n. is found 


a ſtone cheſt, ene 


Beſides theſe various en eee ata by an- 
tiquaries to the times of the Druids, many other ſtones 
are found in the county, which bear inſeriptions, and 
are thence attributed to later ages. Great numbers 
of ancient coins, both | Britiſh and Roman, have alſo 
been dug up in ſeveral places; and there yet remain 
the veſtiges of many fortifications, which had been 
erected in a remote period. 

Till the time of king Henry VIII. the inhabitants.of 
Cornwall uſed a peculiar. language, which, though a 


| diale@ of the Celtic, was different from all the other 


modifications of that ancient tongue; but ſince: the 
period abovementioned it has gradually declined, 04 


is now, we believe, totally extinct. 


Cornwall ſends no leſs than Bergün members to 
parliament, viz. two for the county, and two for each 


ſiney, Camelford, Eaſt Loo, Weſt Loo, Fowey, St. 
Germans, Grampont, Helſton, St. Ives, Kellington, 
Launceſton, Leſkard, Leſtwithiel, St Maws, St. Mi- 
W . nn N and I 88 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Soils is > bates by the Briſtol channel on 
the north-weſt ; by part of Glouceſterſhire on the 
north-eaſt ; by Wiltſhire: on the eaſt 3+ by Dorſetſhire 
on the ſouth ; and by Devonſhire on the weſt.” It 
extends in length from eaſt to weſt about RP mw 
and in breadth fifty. 

'The principal rivers are the Avon the Bry, and 
the Pedred, or Parret. The former of theſe, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Avon- Weſt, runs near Tet- 
b wt þ a market-town in Gloceſterſhire, and, ſeparat- 
ing that de from Somerſetſhire, falls Into the 
Severn, near Briſtol, in Somerſetſhire. 

The Bry, called alſo the Bru, and the Brent, rides 
in a large wood, called Selwood, in the eaſt part of 
the county ; when running weſtward, and dividing 
the county nearly into two equal parts, it falls into 
the Briſtol channel a few miles north of Bridgewater, 

The Pedred, or Parret, riſes in the ſouthernmoſt 
part of the county, near Crewkern, a market-town, 
and running north-weſt, is joined by the Evel or 
Ivel, the Thone or Tone, with the Ondred, and 

2 ſome 


ſelf into the æſtuary of the Bry. Other leſs conſiders 
able rivers in this arido are the F ge the _ and 


which occupies the interior parts of the county are 


: up here in greater quantities = in any other out of 
England. 


: great plenty 1 in ſome rocks upon the banks of the Avon, 


near Briſtol ; and at Biſhop's-Chow, near Writon, is 
tiguous to this bath is a neat pump; room, where the 


0 - 


ding, 'which is ſent all over England, for ah, of 


the hilly parts exceeding pure. The ſoil is of various 


are mountainous and ſtony ; but they yield good paſ- 


foreign markets, 


better than in Somerſerſhire ; and 'teazle, a ſpecies of 
thiſtle, much uſed in the woollen manufacture, is almoſt 


Channel there is alſo found a weed, or ſea plant, of 


not to be found in any other part of the kingdom. 
Lancaſhire or Lincolnſhire, and the grain of the 
Meſh is ſaid to be finer. The valleys fatten à prodigi- 
only a few parks, veniſon is ſcarce. The ſouth'ſhore 
mackrel; the Briſtol Channel and the Severn with | 
Avon abounds with a ſort of blackiſh 'eels, called 
elvers, hardly fo big as a gooſe quill, which are 
ſkimmed up in vaſt quantities with ſmall nets, and ſiek and lame from all parts of the kingdom, has been 


lately built. 
| ninety in depth, and will accommodate a hundred ant 


into bullets and ſmall ſhot.” 
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ſome other ſmall rivers, after which it diſcharges it- 


the Torr. 
The air in this county is ſaid to be the milden in 


England; in moſt places it is very healthy, and upon 
qualities: the eaſtern and weſtern parts of the county 


ture for ſheep, and by the help of cultivation are ren- 
dered fit to produce corn. The lower grounds, ex- 
cept ſuch as are boggy or fenny, afford great plenty 
of graſs and corn; and a valley of à very large ex- 
tent, called Taunton-Dean, or the Vale of Taun- 
ton, is ſo exceeding rich, that it produces corn, graſs, 
and fine fruit in gteat abundance, without manure. 
The grain of this Peng ſupplies many 22 and 


In no part of England is wood known to thrive 


peculiar to this county. On the beach of the Briſtol 


which the inhabitants make cakes, called laver, re- 
puted wholeſome 'and nouriſhing food, and which are 


The oxen of this county are as large as thoſe of 


ous number of ſheep, of the largeſt ſize in England. 
There is great plenty of wild fowl; but there being 


furniſhes the inhabitants with 4obſters, crabs, and 


ſoles, Rovibiders, plaiſe, ſhrimp, prawns, herrings, and 
cod; the Parret affords plenty of Salmon; and the 


which, when the ſkin'i is W A are made into W 


and fried. 2 00 

The Mendip-hills, a ge tract of mountains 
the moſt famous in England for coal and lead mines; 
but the lead is leſs ſoft, fuſible, and ductile, than, that 
of Derbyſhire, and therefore not ſo proper for ſheet- 
On this account it is generally exported, or caſt 
Copper and okre are alſo 
found in thoſe hills, and the lapis calaminaris is dug | 


ing. 


The beautiful foſſil called Briſtol ſtone, is found in 


dug up a red bole, called by the country people Ted- 


ſheep and other uſes. 
Somerſetlhire lies in the province of Eid and 
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dioceſe of Bath and Wells. It is a large and populous 


county, divided into forty- two hundreds, and contain- 


towns. 
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the market - tons are Axbridge, Bridge water, Bruton, 
Caſtle-Carey, Chard, Crewketn, Croſcomb, /Nulvers 
ton-Dunſter, Frome-Selwood, Glaſtonbury, Ilcheſter; 
Ilmiſter, Keynſham, Langport, Milborn-port; Mine- 
head, North-Curry, Ponsford, Petherton -Sauth, Phi- 
lips-Norton, Shepton-Mallet, Somerton, Stoway, 
Taunton, Matchet, Wellington, nnn Wi- 
velſcomb, Wrinton, and Yeovil. | 

The city of Bath is diſtant from London a * 
and eight miles, and derives its name from ſome natu- 


| ral hot baths, for which the place has been long cele- 


brated, It ſtand in a valley, upon the north bank of 
the river Avon, and is ſutrounded with hills in the 
form of an amphitheatre. - It is encompaſſed! with 
walls, which, though flight and almoſt entire, are 
ſuppoſed to have been the work of the Romans ; and 
the upper part ſeems to haye been repaired with the 
ruins of Roman buildings, The ground incloſed by 
the walls is in the form of a pentagon; and in-thoſe 
were four gates and a n which * * been 
demoliſhec. 

Bath is a biſhop's ſee, nals to 3 of wels; 
and contains a cathedral, beſides three patiſh churches. 
The former, which is dedicated to St. Peter, was be» 
gun in 1137, but not finiſhed till 1612. Though 


— | ſmall, it is a noble ſtructure, and the inſide of the roof 


is elegantly wrought, In the middle there is a band» 
ſome tower, and the eaſt window is very magnificent, 
On the ſouth ſide of the cathedral there ate ſome te- 
mains of an abbey, to which the church formerly 
belonged. . The gate-houſe of the abbey is ſtill ſtand - 
ing, and has nn time ——_— into lodge 
ing. 0 $61 
r da n eee d 5 ad 
founded by Fitz Toceline, biſhop of this ſee in the 


twelfth century, for the ſick and poor people ho come 


hither for the benefit of the waters. Another hoſpital, 


or infirmary, intended likewiſe for the reception of the 


It meaſures a hundred foot in front, 


fifty patients. Here ate alſo ſome alms-houſes, ane of 


+ which, called Ruſcot's charity, is endowed for the main - 


tenance of twelve men and as many women; and the 
others are chiefly ſupported by the chamber of the city. 

Over the marketplace is a town - hall, erected on 
twenty-one ſtone pillars, The hall is a large ſtone 


building, and adorned with ſeveral paintings. 


Here are ſive hot baths, called the King's Bath, the 
Queen's Bath, the Croſs Bath, the Hot Bath, and 


the Leper's Bath; beſides a cold bath, which was 


erected by contribution not many years ago. 
Tue King's Bath is fixty foot ſquare, ſupplied by 
many hot ſprings that riſe in the middle of it. Con- 


company meet to drink the water, which is con- 


' | veyed hither from the ſprings, as hot as it can 


de drank. In this bath is the figure of an an- 
cient Britiſh king, called Bleyden the Soothſayer, 
rich an inſeription, importing that he diſcovered the 


ing no leſs than three cities, with thirty-one market fuſe of thoſe ſprings * 3 years before the 
The cities are Bath, Briſtol, and Wells; and Chriſtian era. MY ED 


| The 
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The Queen's Bath is ſeparated from the King's only 
by u wall. It has no ſpring, but receives its water 
from the King's Bath, and is therefore leſs hot. 

The Croſs Bath received its name from a croſs that 
formerly ſtood in the middle of it. It is of a trian- 
gitar form, and its heat is alſo leſs than that of the 
King's Bath, becauſe it has fewer ſprings. This bath, 
which is moſt frequented by perſons of quality, was 
covered by James Ley, earl of Marlborough. On the 
fide is a gallery, where gentlemen and ladies ſtand and 


converſe with their friends in the bath, On the op- 
poſite ſide is a balcony for muſic, which plays all the 


time of bathing. This bath will fill in fifteen or ſix- 


teen hours all the year round, and is more temperate 


than either the King's Bath, or the Hot Bath; the lat- 
ter of which was thus named from having been for- 
merly hotter than the reſt, but Bm not then ſo large 
25 at preſent. 

The Lepers's Bach le 4 from the overflowings 
of the Croſs Bath, and is allotted for the uſe of the 
poor people, ſupported by the charity of the place, 

: © Thoſe hot ſprings were - ſurrounded by the Romans 
with 'a wall, to ſeparate them from the common cold 
ſprings, with which this place abounds ; and there is 
à tradition that they alſo made ſubterranean canals to 
carry off the cold waters, left they ſhould mix with 
the former, The hot waters are grateful to the 


Komach, have à mineral taſte, and a ftrong ſcent, | 


with a bluiſh colour. They prove neither diuretic 
nor cathartic; but if ſalt be added, they generally 
purge in a ſhort time. After long ſtanding, they depo- 


dite'a black mud, which is uſed by way of cataplaſms 
for local pains, and is frequently found more ſervice- 


able than the waters themſelves. They are of great 
uſe in many chronic diſeaſes, and in obſtructions and 
<onftipations of the — which ny remarkable 
ſtrengthen. 0 

The — fob hinkiog the- Bath. waters are the 
ſpring and autumn: the former begins with April and 
ends with June; and the latter, which commences in 
September, laſts till December; but ſome perſons re- 
main all the winter. In the ſpring this place is moſt 


frequented for health, and in the autumn for pleaſure, 


when at leaſt two thirds of the company reſort hither 
for amuſement, In ſome ſeaſons there have been no 
leſs than eight thouſand perſons at Bath, belides its 
inhabitants. 

Without the walls of the city there is 2 n 
of elegant ſtone buildings, called Queen's Square, 
lately erected. The front extends two hundred foot, 
and is beautified with columns and pilaſters of the 
Corinthian order, On one fide of this ſquare is a fine 
chapel, and in the centre an obeliſk, ſeventy foot high, 
with an inſcription, expreſſing, *<* that it was erected 
ee by Richard Naſh, eſq. in memory of honour be- 
* ſtowed, and in gratitude for benefits conferred on the 
e the city, by the prince and princeſs of Wales, in 
<©-1738, hen their 5 highneſſes tt in the 


Square. 


la e the 870 ſtone of Anon: new | 
and magnificent building was laid on the ſouth ſide of 


The princi- 


: 
% 3 1 


the city, upon the bank of the river. 


M O0 D E R N 
pal front of this ſtructure i is Gre. hundred foot in ex- 


| [Evroer. 


tent z and the two wings are two hundred and ſixty 
foot each. In each front are ſixty- three windows, and 
in each wing thirty-one. Here is a ſuperb ball. room, 
ninety foot long, and fifty- two broad, beſides an aſ- 
ſembly- room of the ſame dimenſions, with a garden, 
and bowling-green, On the eaſt is a grand parade, 
called the North Parade, two hundred yards in length, 
and a terrace five hundred yards in circumference, with 
ſeveral other walks. Here is alſo a bridge over the 
Avon, of one arch, a hundred and twenty foot wide. 

The South Parade is likewiſe adorned with ſuch no- 
ble buildings, as render this city one of the moſt ele- 
gant that is any where to be ſeen. 

In general, the houſes in Bath are handſome, and 


neatly furniſned. The ſtone of which they are built, 


is for the moſt part dug out of quarries upon Clarton- 
Down, where there are frequent horſe-races; and it 
is conveyed from a ſteep hill to the river Avon, by 
means of a curious machine, invented by Mr. Allen, 
formerly mayor of Bath. It is therefore afforded at ſo 
ſmall a price, that building is cheaper here than, per- 


baps, in any other part of the kingdom. From the 


ſame quarries ſtone is alſo ſent by the Avon, to Briſtol, 
London, and other places; and, near this city, Mr. 
Allen built for himſelf, of the ſame materials, one of 
the moſt magnificent villas in England. 

The city of Bath was famous among the Romans 
for its medicinal waters, It is called by Ptolemy : 
"are Yipua, bot waters, and by Antoninus Aguæ ſolis, 
waters of the ſun. Upon the ſpot now occupied by 
the cathedral church, it is ſaid there formerly ſtood a 
temple dedicated to Minerva, who was the tutelar 
deity of thoſe ſprings z and hence the ancient Britons 
called this city Caer Palladur, which ſignifies the city 


| of the. water of Pallas. 


Upon Landſdown-Hill, in the neighbourhood of 
Bath, are ftill to be ſeen the remains of a fortifica- 
tion, ſuppoſed to have been thrown up by the Saxons 
in the year. 520, when they defended themſelves 
againſt the victorious king Arthur. 

On tbe inſide of the city wall, between the north 
and weſt gates, are ſeveral ſtones "with ancient figures 
and inſcriptions. On one of thoſe is an image of 
Hercules holding up his left hand, and having his 
club in the right. Upon another, the ſame hero i is 


repreſented with ſnakes in his hands, It has been 


ſaid that all natural hot baths were ſacred to Hercules ; 3 
but as the baths of this place are known to have been 
dedicated to Minerva, there appears ſome reaſon to 
conclude, that natural hot baths were dedicated both 


to Hercules and Minerva. 


At Bathford, north-eaſt of the city of Bath, and on 
the other ſide of the river Avon, in the beginning of 
the laſt century, a room was diſcovered under ground, 


with a chequered n. of white, blue, and red 


ſtones. 
Briſtol is diſtant 8 London 4 hundred and ſe⸗ 


venteen miles, and is a biſhop's ſee. It ſtands upon 


the north and ſouth ſides of the river Avon, and is 
therefore partly in the county of Glouceſter, and 
partly in that of Somerſet, but chiefly in the former. 

Here 
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Here is a ſtone bridge, conſiſting of four broad arches. 
The ſtreets of the city are narrow, irregular, and not 
well paved. Many of the houſes are five or ſix ſto- 
ries high, with the upper floors projecting over the 
lower, as was the faſhion in London before the fire in 
1666. The Glouceſterſhire ſide of the city is four 
miles and a half in circumference, and the Somerſet- 
ſhire two miles and a half, The whole is ſuppoſed 
to contain thirteen thouſand houſes, and ninety-five 
thouſand inhabitants. | 

Briſtol had formerly a caſtle, and was incloſed with 
walls, which were demoliſhed in the time of king 
William Rufus. Some parts of them, however, yet 

remain, with two of the gates, called Rateliffe-gate, 
and Temple-gate. Here is a cathedral and eighteen 
pariſh churches, beſides ſeven or eight meeting-houſes 
of Proteſtant diſſenters. The cathedral was formerly 
the collegiate church of a monaſtery dedicated to St. 

Auguſtine, and was founded in 1148. Few places 
can boaſt of a greater number of charitable founda- 
tions, | 

In Wine: ſtreet, there is a large corn-market, built 
of free- ſtone, and a guard- room adjoining, with bar- 
racks for ſoldiers. In the middle of a ſquare called 
College-Green, is a fine Gothic ſtructure, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of the Croſs, having round it the ef- 
 figies of ſeveral kings of England. 

On the north fide of a, ſquare, called ' Queen? 8 
Square, is a cuſtom-houſe, with a quay half a mile in 
length, reputed to be the moſt commodious i in Eng- 
land. 

This place is famous for a medicinal hot ſpring, 
which riſes near the Avon, about a mile from the city, 
and is very much frequented from April to Septem- 
ber. It is lighter than other water, clear, pure, ſoft, 
and has a gentle degree of heat, It is chiefly pre- 
ſcribed for hemorrhages, the diabetes, and purulent 
ulcers of. the viſcera, It is not only drank at the 
pump-room, but every morning cried in the ftreets 
of the city like milk; and it retains its virtues lon- 
ger than any other medicinal waters, Near the well 
is an aſſembly-room, and lodgings for the accommo- 
dation of ſtrangers. 

This city carries on conſiderable manufactures of 
woollen ſtuffs, particularly cantaloons ; and here are | 
no leſs than fifteen glaſs-houſes for the manufacture 
of drinking-glaſſes, bottles, and plate-glaſs. The 
. extenſive commerce maintained by Briſtol, renders it, 
next to London, the principal port in the Britiſh do- 
minions. It has a very great trade to the Weſt Indies, 
as it has alſo to Guinea, Holland, Hamburgh, and 
Norway. Its conſtant intercourſe with Ireland alone, 
conſtitutes a moſt important branch of traffic; beſides 
which it has acquired the whole trade of South Wales, 
as well as the greater part of North Wales 2 means 
of the Severn and the Wye. Sha 
The city of Wells derives its name from a great 
number of ſprings in the neighbourhood, and is diſ- 
tant from London a hundred and twenty-ſeven miles. | 
: It was erected into an epiſcopal ſee in 905; but Jo- 
5 hannes de Vallula, the ſixtecnth biſhop, transferred 


F or a conſiderable time after this period, great diſ- 


putes ſubſiſted between the churches of Bath and 


| Wells concerning the election of a biſhop, About 


the year 1133, however, the matter was compromiſed, 
and it was agreed, that upon the vacancy of the ſee, | 
the biſhop ſhould be elected by the canons both of 
Bath and Wells, but the preſidency in ſtyle ſhould 
be given to Bath, 

This is a ſmall but neat city, ſituated at the bot- 
tom of Mendip-hills ; the buildings are handſome, 
and the ſtreets broad. Here is a cathedral and one 
pariſh church, the former of which is ſaid to Have 
been firſt buile by king Ina, about the year 704, but 
it was afterwards ſo effectually repaired by Fitz- Joce- 
line, in the twelfth century, that it was conſidered as 
a new work. The front of this Gothic ſtructure is 
much admired for its carved ſtone- work, but particu- 
larly for a window which is moſt curiouſly painted, 


Adjoining to the church are ſpacious cloyſters, and a 


chapter-houſe, which is built in the manner of a ro- 
tundo, ſupported by one pillar in the middle. Here is 
alſo a cloſe belonging to the cathedral, with very 


good houſes, and a biſhop's palace, in which is a fine 


chapel, built by the ſame Fitz- Joceline. The palace, 
reckoned one of the handſomeſt in the kingdom, is is 
fortified with walls and a moat. 

In the middle of the city is the old market-houſe, 
called the Croſs, and near it thete was lately erected 
2nother market-houſe, which is a handſome building, 
and is alſo the place where the judges hold the affizes. 
Some bone-lace'is tnade here; but the . are ny 
employed i in knitting ſtockings. 

The firſt market-town in our route from Cornwall 


is Dulverton. This is a pretty little town, with a 


good market, ſituated on the borders of Devonſhire, 


and is diſtant from Lenden a hundred and fixty-nine 


miles, 
Minehead lies a hundred and ae es miles from 


London; it is a well- built town, and an- harbour in 


the Briſtol Channel, much frequented by paſſengers to 
and from Ireland, with which kingdom it carries on a 
conſiderable trade in wool, and with South Wales in 
coals, It has a fine quay, and the largeſt ſhips may 
enter and ride ſafe in the harbour, Three or four 
thouſand barrels of herrings are here caught, cured, 
and ſhipped off annually for 1 Levant and other 


parts. 


About fourteen miles eaſt of Minhead, lies ng” 


ſituated likewiſe on the Briſtol Channel. There are 
about ſeven or eight veſſels belonging to this port, 


which trade in coals, or ſerve as coaſters to Briſtol, 


where they ſupply the glaſs- houſes with the aſhes of 
ſea-weed, of which a great quantity is burnt here for 
that purpoſe ; as they alſo do with alabaſter, collected 
from the adjacent cliffs, The inhabitants of this 
town and neighbourhood burn vaſt heaps of pebble- 
ſtones which are found upon the coaſt, into lime, for 
drefling their lands, but chiefly for the Hee of 
building, 

Wellington is diſtant a hundred and Sede miles 
from London. Here is a manufacture of ſerges, druggets, 
and vey wee ſtulfs, wur! a N pottery. 


the ſee to Bath, and renounced the title of Wells. 
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Tenn is pleaſantly 8 a hundred = forty- $ 
teren miles from London, and is one of the largeſt and 


moſt populous boroughs in the kingdom, Several of 


ſtreets are ſpacious and bandſome, and here are 
two pariſh-churches, | one of which, dedicated to St, 
Mary; Magdalen, is a noble ſtructure, having a high 
tower of ſtately pinnacles, adorned with carved work. 


Here are alſo ſeveral mecting-houſes of Proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, a gtammar- ſchool well endowed, and a num 


ber of alms-houſes. A caſtle was built here by one 
of the biſhops of Wincheſter, to the prelates of which 
ſee this town belonged, even before the Conqueſt. 

Of this building, which appears to have been of great 
extent, the caſtle-hall, with the outward=gate, and 
porter's lodge, are yet ſtanding, In the hall the aſ- 
ſizes for the county are generally | held, A fine bridge 
is. erected here over the Tone. 

It is a privilege of this place, that every n 
1. e. all who dreſs their own victuals, are entitled to 
vote at the election of a member of parliament. In 
conſequence of this privilege, the inmates or lodgers, 
ſome time before an election, have each a fire made i in 


0 the ſtreet, at which they dreſs victuals publicly, leſt 


their yotes ſhould be called in queſtion. 

Many thouſand perſons are here employed. in the 
manufacture of ſerges, duroys, ſagathies, ſhalloons, 
and other woollen ſtuffs, for the weaving of which, 
eleven hundred looms have frequently. been employed 
at a time, The river Tone, by an act of parliament 

in the reign of king William III. was made na- 
Tigabl by barges from Taunton to Bridgewater. 

Somerton is a port-town, ſituated on a branch of 
the Parret, a hundred and twenty-nine miles from Lon- 
don, and ſeventeen eaſt of Taunton, The chief 
ſupport of the place is the markets and fairs held for 
the cattle which are fed on a neighbouring common. 
Not far hence is a ſteep mountain, called Camalet 
Hill, ſaid to be a mile i in compaſs at the top, where 
veſtiges of a Roman camp are ſtill to be ſeen. 

Chard is a hundred and forty miles from London F 


and was made a free borough in the reign of Henry 


III. a privilege which it has ſince loſt. It conſiſts 
_ chiefly of four ſtreets that terminate near a market- 
place. Here is a ſmall woollen man ufactory, and 


and there are fulling-mills i in the neighbourhood, 


Bridgewater lies a hundred and forty-three miles 
from London, and is one of the moſt conſiderable 


towns in the county. It is ſituated upon the river 
Parret, twelve miles from the Briſtol Channel, whence | 


ſhips: of two hundred tons may come up to its quay. 
Here is a caſtle, built by William de Brivere, lord 
of Bridgewater, in the reign of king John; and a 
church with a ſpire, which is one of the loftieſt in 
- England. Near the church i is a large ſchool, built of 
free · ſtone, and under the ſchool-room are lodgings 
. for. the poor of the pariſh, Over the Parret here is 
likewiſe 2 ſtone bridge, begun by the ſame William de 
Brivere who built the caſtle, and finiſhed by Thomas 
-  Txivet, the ſucceeding lord of the manor. 


* The revenues of the corporation, conſiſting of the 


manor of the borough, the great and ſmall. tithes, and 
| ſome eſtates i in Dorſerſhire, are valued at ten thouſand 
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pounds a year; and its burgeſſes ate free of all the 
ports of England and Treland, Except W and 
Dublin. 

By its convenient fit ituation Bridgwater carries 
on a pretty good coaſt-trade to Briſtol, Wales, 
and Cornwall ; and upwards of twenty coal-ſhips are Ire 
conſtantly employed from this port. Its foreign trade 
is chiefly to Portugal and Newfoundland. Wool is 
imported hither in great quantities from Ireland. The 
receipt of the cuſtoms here amounts to upwards 'of 
three , thouſand pounds a year. The market is the 
moſt confiderable in the county. for corn, cattle, hogs, 
ſheep, and cheeſe ; and there is no part of the kingdom 


where proviſions may be purchaſed cheaper. 


Langport ſtands on the river Parret, ſouth-eaft of 
Bridgewater, he MS e and twenty- 
nine miles from London, being a great thoroughfare | 
in the road thence to Taunton, and other towns in 
the Weſt, It formerly ſent members to parliament, 
but has loſt that privilege. A great number of lighters 
are conſtantly employed in bringing coals, and other 
commodities, to this place from Bridgewater, by the 
river Parret. 

In the tiver Parret, near its confluence with the 
Tone, north-weſt of Langport, is a ſmall illand, . 
| hardly containing two acres of ground, called the 
Iſle of Athelney; a name derived from the Saxon 
word Ztheling, which ſignifies an i and of nobles. It 
received its name from being the retreat of the great 
king Alfred, and a few of his attendants, after he 


| | had been defeated by the Danes. That king afterwards 


built here a monaſtery, the foundations of which were 
diſcovered by ſome labourers in the year 1674. Among 
other ſubterraneous remains of this building, were 
found the baſes of church pillars, conſiſting of 
wrought free · ſtone, with coloured tiles. Soon after- 
wards, near this iſland, was found a ſort of medal « or 
picture of St. Cuthbert, with a Saxon inſcription, 
importing that it was made by order of king Alfred, 

It appears, by its form, to have hung by a ſtring ; 
and it is conjeftured, that the king wore it either as 
an amulet, or in veneration of St, Cuthbert, who is 
ſaid to have appeared to him in his troubles, and 


aſſured him of the victories which be afterwards ob- 


tained over the Danes. 

Ivelcheſter, or Ilcheſter, ſtands a hundred and 
twenty-five miles from London, and is a very ancient 
borough, In the reign of Edward III. the aflizes for 
the county were fixed here; but they have long ſince 
been held alternately at Wells, Taunton, and Bridge- 
water. Here, however, the knights of the ſhire con- 
tinue to be elected. At this place are held the county- 
courts, and here is the jail for debtors and male- 
factors. 

This town was known to FEAR by the name 
of Iſchalis, and was doubtleſs a place of conſequence 
in the time of the Romans, The-ruins of a double 
wall, with which the town was encloſed, are fill 


7 and Roman coins, of gold, ſilver, and braſs, 


have frequently been dug up here, This town was 
the birth place of the celebrated Friar Bacon, who 
lived in the thirteenth century, | 
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This town was anciently a place of great import- 
ance, and very populous. About the time of the 
Conqueſt it not only had a caſtle, which is now in 
ruins, but was incompaſſed with a double wall. Over 
the Ivel it has a ſtone bridge, on which are yet to 
be ſeen the remains of two ancient towers. It had 
alſo ſeveral pariſh churches, though now there is but 
one, At preſent its chief dependence is upon the 
county jail, on which account it cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be an agreeable reſidence, A place called King's- 
moor in the neighbourhood, is famous for horſe · races. 

| Yeovel ſtands alſo upon the river Ivel, a hundred 
and twenty-three miles from London. The ſtreets 
are narrow, and the houſes for the moſt part mean; 
but the town is of conſiderable extent, and a great 
thoroughfare in the poſt-road to Cornwall. 

. Milborn-Port is a hundred and ſixteen miles diſtant 
from London, and was a borough at the time of the 
Conqueſt, The town has a church, but the houſes 
are detached from one "IR in a very n. 
manner. 

Glaſtonbury is a! a hundred and twenty ien 
from London, in a peninſula, formed by the river 
and a ſmall rivulet. The peninſula is called the Iſle 
of Avalon, a name ſuppoſed to be derived from Aualla, 
which, in the ancient Britiſh language, ſignifies ap- 
ples for the production of which this ſpot may for- 
merly have been famous. Before the diſſolution of 
monaſteries, Glaſtonbury was a place of great 
note; for by ſome ruins that ſtill remain, the abbey 
here appears to have been extremely magnificent. The 
abbot, beſides enjoying great revenues, was diſtin- 


em 


guiſhed with peculiar marks of honour. He had the | 


title of lord, and ſat among the barons in parliament. 
The town, while under the protection of its abbots, 
was a parliamentary borough ;' but at the diſſolution 
of the abbey, it not only loſt this privilege, but the 
rights of a corporation, till theſe were "reſtored. by 
queen Anne, who granted it à new charter. Here 
are two pariſh churches, in the ſtructure of which 
there is nothing remarkable. The only manufacture 
carried on in the place is that of ſtockings; and 
the chief ſubſiſtence of the town ariſes from the great 
reſort of people to ſee the ruins of the abbey, + 
This celebrated ſtructure is reckoned the moſt an- 
cient Chriſtian church in Great Britain, and is ſaid to 
have been founded by Joſeph of Arimathea, about 
thirty-one years after the paſſion of our Saviour, The 
firſt congregation of regular monk in Britain, is alſo 
ſaid to have been in this place, and to have been col- 
lected by St. Patrick in the year 435. This monaſtery | 
was afterwards moſt liberally endowed by king Ina, 
Edmund the Elder, and other Saxon kings and nobles, 
Benedictine monks were firſt brought into it by St. 
Dunſtan, in the year 954. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and at the time of its ſuppreſſion, the 
revenues were valued at 3311 l. 
The vaſt ruins which remain of this magnificent 


monaſtery conſiſt of large walls overgrown with ivy: 


the abbot's kitchen, built of ſtone, is ſtill entire; 


and upon the top of the Torr are noble ruins of a 


church which belonged to the abbot. 
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Glaſtonbury was once famous for a kind of haw- 
thorn tree, reckoned by botaniſts 2 ſpeciey. of meſ- . 
pilus or medlar. This tree was believed to have been 
produced from a ſtaff ſtuck into the ground by Joſeph 
of Arimathea, who is ſaid to have | refjded in this 
place, The ſame. thorn was thought to bud mitacu- 
louſly upon Chriſtmas-day in the morning, flower at 
noon, and decay at night. It is certain that there was 
a tree in the abbey church-yard here, which in mild 
weather uſed to put out ſome bloſſoms about that ſea - 
fon, After the ſuppreſſion of the abbey this tree was 
cut down z but as it is propagated by layers, ſeveral 


branches of it were planted in the neighbourhood, 


| which continue, in mild weather, and a warm expoſure, 
to bloſſom about the ſame time of the year, It has 
alſo been propagated in ſeveral. other parts of England, 
by ſuperſtitious perſons, who ftill give credit to the 
miracle, though refuted. annually by experience. 

It having been recorded in the ſongs of the ancient 
bards, that the famous Britiſh king Arthur was buried 
in the abbey church of Glaſtonbury, king Henry II. 
ordered a ſearch to be made for his tomb. About ſeven 
foot under ground a ſort of tomb-ſtone was found, on 
which was fixed a large plate of lead, with the following 
inſcription in Gothic letters: Hic jacet ſepultus in- 
clitus rex Arturius in inſula Avalonia.“ About nine 
foot below this monumental ſtone, was found a coffin 
of hollowed oak, containing the bones of a human 
body, ſuppoſed to be that of king Arthur. 

In the pariſh of Meer, near Glaſtonbury, are to 
be ſeen the remains of four camps, one of which has 
a double ditch, and is ſuppoſed to be the work of the 
Danes. | 

Axbridge is a neat little town, Biusted on the be 
bank of the river Axe, at the bottom of e 
a hundred and thirty miles from London. 3 

Wrinton is a pretty good town, ſituated among t the 
Mendip-hills, at the diſtance of a hundred and twenty» 
five miles from London. Here i is a handſome church 
with a high tower, adorned, with four pinnacles ; 
and the place has a conſiderable trade in teazles, which 
grow in the neighbourhood in great plenty. In this 
town was born the celebrated Locke. 

Reynſham,.or Caneſham, is ſituated a Kundred and 
| eleven miles from London, on the - ſouth, bank of the 
Avon, and the weſt bank of a ſmall river called the 
Chew, which at this place diſcharges itſelf into the 
former. It is a great thoroughfare, in the lower road 
between Bath and Briſtol, The town is reckoned 
foggy, but it has a fine large church, and deals con- 
ſiderable in malting. Here is a tone bridge of fifteen 
arches over the Avon, and another ſtone bridge over 
the Chew, _ | 

On the top of a hill called Stantonbury, bers 
Bath and this place, are the remains of a camp, con- 
ſiſting of about thirty acres, with large double works. 

Frome-Selwood is diſtant from London ninety. nine 
miles, and derives its name from being ſituated upon 
the bank of the river Frome, in that part of the county 
which was formerly called Selwoodſhire. This town 
is of very conſiderable extent, but the ſtreets are ex- 


It contains however only one 


7 church 
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.T aunton is ren ſituated, a hundred Foe forty- 7 
ſeven miles from London, and is one of the largeft and 
moſt populous boroughs in the kingdom, Several of 
| the ſtreets are ſpacious and handſome, and here are f 
two pariſh-churches, | one of which, dedicated to St, 
Mary Magdalen, is a noble ſtructure, having à high 
tower of ſtately pinnacles, adorned with carved work. 
Here are alſo ſeveral meeting · houſes of proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, a grammar-ſchool 1 well endowed, and a num- 
ber of. Alms-houſes. A caſtle was built here by one 
of the biſhops of Wincheſter, to the prelates of which 
ſee this town belonged, even before the Conqueſt, 
Of this building, which appears to have been of great 
extent, the caſtle-hall, with the outward-gate, and 
porter's lodge, are yet ſtanding, In the hall the aſ- 
ſizes for the county are generally held, A fine bridge 
is erected here over the Tone. 

It 's a privilege of this place, that every 8 
1. e. all who dreſs. their own victuals, are entitled to 
yote at the election of a member of parliament. In 
conſequence of this privilege, the inmates or lodgers, 
ſome time before an election, have each a fire made i in 
the ſtreet, at which they dreſs victuals publicly, leſt 
their votes ſhould be called in queſtion. 8 
Many thouſand perſons are here employed in the 
manufacture of ſerges, duroys, ſogathies, ſhalloons, 
and other woollen ſtuffs, for the weaving of which, 
eleven hundred looms have frequently been employed 
at a time, The river Tone, by an act of parliament 
in the reign of king William III. was made na- 
Tigabl by barges from Taunton to Bridgewater. 
Somerton is a port-town, ſituated on a branch of 
the Parret, a hundred and twenty-nine miles from Lon- 
don, and ſeventeen eaſt of Taunton, The chief | 
ſupport of the place is the markets and fairs held for 
the cattle which are fed on a neighbouring common. 
Not far hence is a ſteep mountain, called Camalet 
_ Hill, ſaid to be a mile i in compaſs at the top, where 
veſtiges of a Roman camp are ſtill to be ſeen. 
. Chard is a hundred and forty miles from London, 
and was made a free borough in the reign of Henry 
III. a privilege which it has ſince loſt, It conſiſts 
chiefly of four ſtreets that terminate near a market- 
place. Here is a ſmall woollen manufactory, and 
and there are fulling-mills i in the neighbourhood, 
Bridgewater lies a hundred and forty-three miles 
from London, and is one of the moſt conſiderable 
towns in the county. It is ſituated upon the river 


Parret, twelve miles from the Briſtol Channel, whence | 


ſhips, of two hundred tons may come up to its quay. 
Here is a caſtle, built by William de Brivere, lord 
or Bridgewater, in the reign of king John; and a 
church with a ſpire, which is one of the loftieſt in 
England. Near the church i is a large ſchool, built of 
free · ſtone, and under the ſchool- room are lodgings 


for the poor of the pariſh. Over the Parret here i is 


likewiſe a ſtone bridge, begun by the ſame William de 
Brivere who built the caſtle, and finiſhed by Thomas 
„ the ſucceeding lord of the manor, 

The revenues of the corporation, conſiſting of the 
"manor of the borough, the and ſmall tithes, and 
| ſome eſtates in Dorſetſhire, are valued at ten thouſand 
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pounds a year; and its 1 urgetts ate fide of all the 
ports of England and Treland, except Lokdba and 
Dublin. | 
By its convenient ſituation Bridgwater carries 
on a pretty good coaſt-trade to Briſtol, Wales, 
and Cornwall ; and upwards of twenty coal-ſhips are 
conſtantly employed from this port. Its foreign trade 
is chiefly to Portugal and Newfoundland. Wool is 
imported hither in great quantities from Ireland, The 
receipt of the cuſtoms here amounts to upwards 'of 
three , thouſand pounds a year. The market is the 
moſt conſiderable i in the county for corn, cattle, hogs, 
ſheep, and cheeſe ; and there is 'no part of the kingdom 
where proviſions may be purchaſed cheaper. * 

Langport ſtands on the river Parret, ſouth-eaſt of 
Bridgewater, the of d 62 twenty- 
nine miles from London, being a great thoroughfare 
in the road thence to Taunton, and other towns in 
the Weſt, It formerly ſent members to parliament, 
but has loft that privilege. A great number of lighters 
are conſtantly employed in bringing coals, and' other 
commodities, to this Place from Bridgewater, by the 
river Parret. | 

In the fiver Parret, near its confluence with the 
Tone, north-weſt of Langport, is a ſmall iſland, * 
| hardly containing two acres of ground, called the 
Iſle of Athelney; a name derived from the Saxon 
word Ztheling, which ſignifies an iſland of nobles. It 
received its name from bein the retreat of the great 
king Alfred, and a few of his attendants, after he 


: had been defeated by the Danes. That king afterwards 


built here a monaſtery, the foundations of which were 
diſcovered by ſome labourers in the year 1674. Among 
other ſubterraneous remains of this building, were 
found the baſes of church pillars, conſiſting of 
wrought free-ſtone, with coloured tiles, Soon after- 
Pa near this iſland, was found a ſort of medal or 
picture of St. Cuthbert, with a Saxon inſcription, 
importing that it was made by order of king Alfred, 
It appears, by its form, to have hung by a ftring ; 
and it is conjeQured, that the king wore it either as 
an amulet, or in veneration of St, Cuthbert, who is 
ſaid to have appeared to him in his troubles, and 
aſſured him of the victories which he e afterwards ob- 
tained over the Danes, 
Ivelcheſter, or Ilcheſter, ftands 2 hundred and 
twenty-five miles from London, and is a very ancient 
| borough, In the reign of Edward III. the aflizes for 
the county were fixed here ; but they have long fince 
been held alternately at Wells, Taunton, and Bridge- 
water. Here, however, the knights of the ſhire con- 
tinue to be elected. At this place are held the county- 
courts, and here is the jail for debtors and male- 
factor s. 

This town was known to FEE by the name 
of Iſchalis, and was doubtleſs a place of conſequence 
in the time of the Romans, The ruins of a double 
wall, with which the town was encloſed, are till 
viſible, and Roman coins, of gold, ſilver, and braſs, 
have frequently been dug up here. This town was 


the birth place of the celebrated Friar Bacon, who 
lived in the thirteenth century, = a 
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This town was anciently a place of great import- | 
ance, and very populous. About the time of the 
Conqueſt it not only had a caſtle, which is now in 
ruins, but was incompaſſed with a double wall. Over 
the Ivel it has a ſtone bridge, on which are yet to 
be ſeen the remains of two ancient towers. It had 
alſo ſeveral pariſh churches, though now there is but 
one. At preſent its chief dependence is upon the 
county jail, on which account it cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be an agreeable reſidence, A place called King's- 
moor in the neighbourhood, is famous for horſe-races. 

| Yeovel ſtands alſo upon the river Ivel, a hundred 
and twenty-three miles from London. The ſtreets 
are narrow, and the houſes for the moſt part mean; 
but the town is of conſiderable extent, and a great 
thoroughfare in the poſt- road to Cornwall. 

. Milborn-Port is a hundred and ſixteen miles diſtant 
from London, and was a borough at the time of the 
Conqueſt, The town has a church, but the houſes 
are detached from one OO in a very e 
manner. 

Glaſtonbury is need a hundred and twenty miles 
from London, in a peninſula, formed by the river 
and a ſmall rivulet. The peninſula is called the Ille 
of Avalon, a name ſuppoſed to be derived from Aualla, 
which, in the ancient Britiſh language, ſignifies ap- 
ples for the production of which this ſpot may for- 
merly have been famous. Before the diſſolution of 
monaſteries, Glaſtonbury. was a place of great 
note; for by ſome: ruins that ſtill remain, the abbey 
here appears to have been extremely magnificent. The 
abbot, beſides enjoying great revenues, was diſtin- 
guiſhed with peculiar marks of honour. He had the 
title of lord, and ſat among the barons in parliament. 
The town, while under the protection of its abbots, 
was a parliamentary borough; but at the diſſolution 
of the abbey, it not only loſt this privilege, but the 
rights of a corporation, till theſe were reſtored by 
queen Anne, who granted it a new charter. Here 
are two pariſh churches, in the ſtructure of which 
there is nothing remarkable. The only manufacture 
carried on in the place is that of ſtockings; and 
the chief ſubſiſtence of the town ariſes from the great 
reſort of people to ſee the ruins of the abbey. 
This celebrated ſtructure is reckoned the moſt an- 
cient Chriſtian church in Great Britain, and is ſaid to 
have been founded by Joſeph of Arimathea, about 
thirty- one years after the paſſion of our Saviour, The 
firſt congregation of regular monks in Britain, is alſo 
ſaid to have been in this place, and to have been col- 
lected by St. Patrick in the year 435. This monaſtery 
was afterwards moſt liberally endowed by king Ina, 
Edmund the Elder, and other Saxon kings and nobles, 
Benedictine monks were firſt brought into it by St. 
Dunſtan, in the year 954. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and at the time of its ſuppreſſion, the 


| 


revenues were valued at 3311 l. 78. 4 d. per annum. | 
miles, and derives its name from being ſituated upon 


The vaſt ruins which remain of this magnificent 
monaſtery conſiſt of large walls overgrown with ivy: 
the abbot's kitchen, built of ſtone, is ſtill entire; 


and upon the top of the Torr are noble ruins of a 


church which belonged to the abbot. n 
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Glaſtonbury was once famous for a kind of haws 


thorn tree, reckoned by botaniſts. a ſpecleg of meſ- 


pilus or medlar. This tree was believed to have been 
produced from a ſtaff ſtuck into the ground by Joſeph | 
of Arimathea, who. is ' ſaid. to have reſided in, this 
place, The ſame. thorn was thought to bud miracu- 
louſly upon Chriſtmas-day in the morning, flower at 
noon, and decay at night. It is certain that there was 
a tree in the abbey church=yard here, which'i in mild 
weather uſed to put out ſome bloſſoms about that ſeas, 


fon, After the ſuppreſſion of the abbey this y was 


cut down; but as it is propagated by layers, ſeveral 
branches of it were planted in the neighbourhood, 

which continue, in mild weather, and a warm expoſure, 
to bloflom about the ſame time of the year, It has 
alſo been propagated in ſeveral. other parts of Eogland, 


by ſuperſtitious perſons, who till give credit to the 


miracle, though refuted annually by experience. 
It having been recorded in the ſongs of the ancient 
bards, that the famous Britiſh king Arthur was buried 


in the abbey church of Glaſtonbury, king Henry II. 


ordered a ſearch to be made for his tomb. About ſeven 
foot under ground a ſort of tomb-ſtone was found, on 
which was fixed a large plate of lead, with the following 


inſcription in Gothic letters: Hic jacet ſepultus in- | 


clitus rex Arturius in inſula Avalonia.” About nine 
foot below this monumental ſtone, was found a coffin 


of hollowed oak, containing the bones of a human 


„ 


body, ſuppoſed to be that of king Arthur. 

In the, pariſh of Meer, near Glaſtonbury, ate to 
be ſeen the remains of four camps, one of which has 
a double ditch, and is ſuppoſed to be the work of the 
Danes. 

Axbridge is a neat little town, Ftunted on the nth 
bank of the river Axe, at the bottom of Mendip- bills, 
a hundred and thirty miles from London, Co 

Wrinton is a pretty good town, fituated among the 
Mendip-hills, at the diſtance of a hundred and twenty · 
five miles from London. Here is a bandſome church - 
with a high tower, adorned, with four pinnacles ; 
and the place has a conſiderable trade in teazles, which 
grow in the neighbourhood in great plenty, In this 
town was born the celebrated Locke. 


| Reynſham,.or Caneſham, is ſituated 2 Ras and 


eleven miles from London, on the - ſouth, bank of the 
Avon, and the weſt bank of a ſmall river called the 
Chew, which at this place diſcharges itſelf into the 
former. It is a great thoroughfare, in the lower road 
between Bath and Briſtol, The town is reckoned 
foggy, but it has a fine large. church, and deals con- 
ſiderable in malting. Here is a ſtone bridge of fifteen 
arches over the Avon, and another ſtone bridge over 
the Chew, . 

On the top of 2 hill called Stantonbury, between 
Bath and this place, are the remains of a camp, con- 


| fiſting of about thirty acres, with large double works. 


Frome-Selwood is diſtant from London ninety. nine 


the bank of the river Frome, in that part of the county 
which was formerly called Selwoodſhire, This town 
is of very conſiderable extent, but the ſtreets are ex- 


tremely irregular, It contains howeyer only one 
Eo church 
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church, which is a handſome building; but here| | This county ſends eighteen members to parliament, 
are fix ot ſeven meeting-houſes, for pteſbyterians, viz. two for the county, and the ſame number for 
| | baptiſts, and quakers, two of which are built of each of the following cities and boroughs : Bath, 
= free-ftone, and are reckoned as ſpacious and elegant} Briſtol, Wells, Bridgwater, ne Milborn-port, 
| af any of the kind in England, Here is a fine ſtone} Minehead, and . n e . r n 
bridge over the Frame, and a conſiderable manu- - _ Ng. 


facture of broad cloth, in which ſo many hands were] | „ 07500 | iſ A Wy W. 1 5 
| employed about the beginning of the preſent century, | | 
| that the annual return from London for the article | ' Wi hire, . vun. N 0 6 
alone, was wot at no leſs than. res DUNE WES? 
= "Bacon flands od the river Bru or | Bey, a hundred Eater on the neith _ n 


miles from London, and is a well built populous place. bo Alben ; on the north-eaſt by Berkſhire; 
8 Here is a handſome church, and a ſtately alms-houſe, | on the ſouth-eaſt by Hampſhire ; and on the ſouth by. 
1 conſiſting of the ruins of a priory ; with a ſtone bridge Dorſetſhire. It extends in length from north to . 
over the river. The town carries on à good trade in | forty miles, and in breadth thirty, 
ſerges, ftockings, malt, and other commodities, | The principal rivers in this county-are the — 
Shepton-Mallet, lying a hundred and ſeven miles the Upper and Lower Avon, the Nedder, the Willey, 
from London, is a large market town. The ſtreets the Bourne, and the Kennet, The Thames enters 
however are narrow and irregular, and the town being the north part of this county, from Glouceſterſhire, 
ſituated on hills, they are alſo ſteep; It is well watered near its ſource, and runs eaſtward, by Cricklade, 
with rivulets, and has ſome conſiderable” clothiers, into Berkſhire. The Upper: Avon: riſes in the middle 
for whom ſuch a ſituation is convenient, © - of: the county near, Devizes, and runs ſouthward, by 
- Caftle-Cary derives its name from a- caſtle with Saliſbury, into Hampſhire. - The Lower Avon has 
which che place was anciently fortified, It ſtands at its ſource in Glouceſterſhire, and entering, this county 
the diſtance of a hundred and twenty- five miles from ou Malmeſbury, runs ſouth. by Chippenham, after 
London, and is noted only for a ſpring of purging which, turning weſtward, iti ſeparates the counties of 
water impregnated with alum, on account of which | Glouceſter and Somerſet, as formerly mentioned. 
it is much frequented; © Ine Nedder riſes near Shaftſbury in Dorſetſhire, upon 
Wincauton ſtands at the diſtance of a lands andi the borders of this county, and running north-eaſt, 
twelve miles from London. The greater part of this | in'a ſerpentine courſe, falls into the Willey at Wilton. 
town was deſtroyed by fire in April 1747 3 but here is Phe Willey riſes near Warminſter, and running 
ſtill a conſiderable market for corn, cheeſe and cattle; | ſouth-eaſt, | after receiving the Nedder, falls into the 
North Curry is ſituated upon the river Tone, at the | Upper Avon, on the weſt ſide of | Saliſbury. The 
diftatice of a hundred and thirty-ſiæ miles from Lon- | Kennet riſes near the ſpring of the Upper Avon 
don; and is 2 pretty town, with god markets; and runs eaſtward by Marlborough into Berkſhire. ». > 
© Pensford lies a hundred and thikteen miles from Lon- | The leſs conſiderable rivers of this county ae the 
don, and has a manufacture of wobllen cloth. + a the Were, and the Dever ill. 
At Stanton-Drew, near this place, there is a mo- The air of Wiltſhire is dry and healthy: * 
nument called the Wedding, conſiſting of ſtones on the hills, but mild in the vallies, even in winter. 
about ſix foot high, ranged in a circle about . The northern part of this. county, called North Wilt- 
foot in diameter. The occaſion of this monument is | ſhire, abounds with pleaſant eminences and clear ſtreams, 
not known, but the name is derived from a fabulous forming a variety of delightful proſpects; the ſouthern 
tradition, that as à bride was going to be married, part is extremely fruitful; and the middle, called 
mme and the reſt wel the company eng ar qa into | Saliſbury Plains, from the city of that name, con- 
F tones. ſiſts chiefly of downs, which afford excellent paſture 
Soath-Pexherton ili named Pedred's Town, for ſheep. The ſoil of the hills and downs in gene- 
its ſituation upon the bank of the river Pedred, tal lis chalk and clay, but the interjacent valleys abound 
now commonly called Parret, ſtands a hundred and thirty- with corn fields and rich meadows. In ſome parts of 
one miles from London. It receives the epithet South, | Wiltſhire, particularly about Eaſt Lavington, is found 
to diſtinguiſſi it from North · Petherton, a place about a ſort of herbage, called knotgraſs, near twenty foot 
twelve miles diſtant,” and fituated likewiſe on the in length, and uſed in feeding hogs. The north part 
Pedred. The former had anciently a palace, built of the county yields plenty of wood; and in the 
by Ina, king of the Weſt nen ** now contains | ſouth parts, particularly at Chilmark, near Hindon, 
nothing worthy of note. | | are excellent quarries, where the ſtones are very largei; 
Innumerable Roman coins have TOY is. wp in | ſome of them being ſixty foot in length, and twelve 
various parts of this county. Somerſetſhire is part of in thickneſs, without a law. As there is no eoal in this 
the large tract which in the time of the Romans was county, fuel is ſcarce. Here are made great quantities 
inhabited by the Belge, and is ſuppoſed to be the of good cheeſe: and the beſt ſort of broad n 
Aiſtrict occupied by the Cangi, a tribe of that people. both white and dyed, is manufacture. 
It afterwards r erte Pubs: of the kingdom o of the Wiltſhire is divided into twenty - nine e and 
Weſt Saxons, —_ 2 contains one city, with twenty - four market towns. It 
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lies in the province of Canterbury, and dioceſe of 82. 
liſbury, and compriſes three hundred and four pariſhes. 
The city is Saliſbury, or New Sarum, and the mar- 
ket towns are Ambreſbury, Auburn, Bedwin Great, 
Bradford, Calne, Chippenham, Cricklade, Devizes, 
Downton, Hareſbury, Highworth, Hindon, Laving- 
ton Eaſt, Ludgerſhall, Malmeſbury, Marlborough, 
Mere, Old Sarum, Swindon, Trowbridge, A 
Weſtbury, Wilton, ana Wotton- Baſſet. 
Saliſbury is diſtant from London eighty - three ne 
It is a biſhop's ſee, and owes its origin to a cathedral 
founded here in 1219, by biſhop Poor, who removed 
hither. from Old Sarum, upon which the greater part 
of the citizens of that place followed him, and the 
new town-increaſed ſo faſt that it was incorporated by 
king Henry III. Saliſbury is watered by the Upper 
Avon on the weſt and ſouth, and by the Bourne on 
the eaſt, and the water of the former running through 
the ftreets in canals lined with brick, It is à large, 
well-built, clean city, the ſtreets generally ſpacious, 
and their direction running at right angles. The 
cathedral, which was finiſhed in 1258, is built in the 
Gothic ſtyle, and the moſt elegant and regular in the 
kingdom. It is in the form of a lanthorn, having in 
the middle a beautiful ſpire of free ſtone, four hundred 
and ten foot high, The length of the church is four 
hundred and ſeventy- eight foot, the breadth ſeventy- 
fix, and the height of the vaulting eighty- foot. The 
outſide appears ſingularly magnificent, conſiſting en- 
tirely of buttreſſes and windows, the latter of which 
are ſaid to be as many as the days of the year. 
- The cathedral has a cloyſter, à hundred and fifty) 
foot ſquare, and of as fine workmanſhip as any in Eng- 
land. The chapter-houſe, which is an octagon, mea- 
ſures a hundred and fifty- foot in cireumference; yet 


* 1 
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the roof bears upon one ſmall. pillar in the centre, ſo 


much too weak in appearance for the ſupport of ſuch 
a weight, that the conſtruction of this building is 
reckoned one of the S curioſities of the 3 in 
Europe. 

Here is a bey well furniſhed with W hs, ee 
ing to the cathedral; and adjoining to it is a cloſe; 
for the reſidence of the canons and prebendaries, 
Which is ſo large and well built) that it Us like a 
fine city of itſelf, 

. Befides the cathedral there are three other FRAY „ 
vie none of thoſe has vaults; nor are there cellars in 
any part of the city, the ſdil being ſo moiſt, that the 
water riſes up in graves dug in the cathedral, and is 
ſometimes too foot deep in the chapter-houſe. 

This city has a ſpacious market- place, in which 

is a fine town-houſe. The manufactures are flan- 
nels, druggets, and the cloths called Saliſbury: whites. 

Saliſbury is alſo. famous for the manufactures of bone- 
lace and ſciſſars; and may be reckoned as flouriſhing 
a city as any in de _— VO w—_—_ on a 
home trade. | 
Old Sarum;' or Salibury;>lies a mile nefthivg# of 
the city of Saliſbury, and was formerly the ſee of a 
biſhop, who had here a caſtle and a cathedral; but 
king Stephen quarrelling with biſhop Roger, ſeized | 
the Ln and put a garriſon in it. This event was 
* 
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won followed by the tranſlation of the epiſcopal ſeat 
to the adjacent valley, where the city. of Saliſbury 
now ſtands; the ſituation of which being more oo 
venient, the old town was abandoned by its inhabi- 
tants, and at preſent conſiſts of only a ſingle farm- 
houſe, It continues however to ſend to parliament two 
fn who are elected by the proprietors of cer- 
tain adjacent lands. Old Sarum had” anciently the 
names of Sorbiodunum, Sarum, and Severla; and 
was much frequented in the time of the latter em- 
perors, as appears from the coins of Conſtance; 
Magnentius, Nene f rd, a er found at this 
place, enn 

Six miles north of ha tie on Sanbury Phil, | 
is the celebrated Stone-henge, a pile of huge ſtones; 
concerning the origin, uſe, and "ſtruAaret of Which, 
antiquaries are much divided in opinion. The name 
Rone-henge is purely Saxon, and ſignifies hanging tones, 
or a fone gallows, It probably alludues to the diſpo- 
ſition of ſeveral of the ſtones of which this extraordi- 
nary fabric . conſiſts. Some however 'conjeRtre the 
true name to be Stonhengeſt, and ſuppoſe the ſtones 
to be a monument erected by Ambroſius, à Britiſh 
king, in memory of the Britons flain at or near this 
place, by Hengiſt the Saxon,” But Dr. Stukeley, Who 
not many years ago wrote a learned treatife on this 
piece of antiquity, has endeavGured to ſhew that the 
original name of Stone-henge'was®ambres, whence he 
ſappoſes the adjacent town of Ambreſbury to®have 
been denominated; © The ancient Britorts' called It 
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| choir-g aur, Which Dr. Stukely is of opinion ſignifies 
— $ 18 


the great church, or cuthedral The choir-gaur, of the 
ancient Britons was by the monks latinized chorea 
gigantum, or the giants date, a name fuiteck to the 
ſuperſtitious notions they entertaitied of its ſtrüctüte. 

Stone-henge is ſituated near the ſummit of A Hill, 
and eonſiſts of the remains of two circular and two 
oval ranges, of rough ſtones, having one vommon 
centre. The outer circle is a hundred and r- Took 


in diameter, and, when entire, conſiſted o 


upright ſtones, ſeventeen of which are yet ech 
and ſeven more lying upon the ground, either Wiel 
or in pieces. The upright ſtones are from eighteen 
to twenty foot high, from fix to ſeven foot bread, 


| and about three foot thick. Being placed at the dif- 


tance of three foot and a half one from another, 
they are connected at top by impoſts, or ſtones laid 
acroſs, with tenons fitted to mottifes in the uprights. 
Of the impoſts, or croſs ſtones, ſix are yet ſtanding, 
each of Which is ſeven foot long, and about three 
foot and a half thick. The upright ſtones have been 
wrought a little with a chiſfel, and are ſomething 
tapered towards the top, but the impoſts are quite 
plain. All the uprights are fixed in a kind of ſockets, 
dug in a chalky ſoil, with ſmall flints rammed between 
the ſtone and the ſocket. * 

The inner circle, which never had any tripe, is 
a little more than eight foot from the inſide” of the | 
outward one, and conſiſted originally of forty ftones, 
the general proportions of which are half the dimen- 
ſions of the abovementioned uprights every way. Of 
the forty ſtones which RN * this circle, 


| about 
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about nineteen remain, and of theſe only eleven are 
ſtanding. The walk between the two circles is three 
hundred foot in circumference-z and from this walk 
the ſtructure has an awful effect on the beholders. 
At the diſtance of about nine foot from the inner 
circle, is the outer oval range, which it ſuppoſed to 
be the principal part of the work, and by moſt writers 
is called the cell and the adytum. The ſtones that 
; compoſe it are ſtupendous, ſome of them meaſuring 
thirty foot in height. This range conſiſts of five 
compages, or trilithons, as they are ſometimes called, 
being formed of two uprights, with an impoſt at 
top, like the outer circle ; and of theſe compages 
three are entire, but two ſomewhat decayed. | The in- 
ner oval is compoſed of twenty ſtones, each about fix 
foot high; and near the eaſtern extremity of this 
oval, is a ſtone of coarſe blue marble, about ſixteen 
foot long, and four broad, which lies flat upon the 
ground, is ſomewhat preſſed into it, and ſuppoſed to 
have been an altar, 
This work is encloſed by a deep trench, near thirty 
foot broad, and upwards of a hundred 'foot from the 
outer circle. Over this trench are three entrances, 
the moſt conſiderable of which faces the north-eaſt, At 
each entrance, on the outſide of the trench, there 
ſeems to have been two huge ſtones ſet up in the man- 
ner of a gate; and parellel to theſe, on the inſide, 
two other ſtones, of a ſmaller ſize. The whole num- 
ber of tones originally compoſing this ſtructure, is; 
computed to be exactly a hundred and forty. 
. 'The-rude magnitude of Stone-henge has rendered it 
the admiration of all ages. As the enormous ſtones 
which compoſe it, appear too big for land carriage, 
and as Saliſbury Plains, for many miles round, hardly 
afford any ſtones, it has been imagined by ſome anti- 
quaries that theſe. ſtones are artificial, and have been 
made upon the ſpot. Moſt authors, however, are 
agreed, that the ftones are all W and that they 
were brought from a quarry, called the Grey Wethers, 
on Marlborough Downs, near the town of that name, 
at the diſtance of fifteen or ſixteen "miles north of 
Stone-henge. N 
_ _ The uſe and origin of this work hay * the ſubje& | 
of various conjectures. The common tradition is, | 
that Stone-henge was built by Ambroſius Aurelianus, 
as already mentioned. Some have ſuppoſed it to be 
a funeral monument, raiſed to the memory of a brave | 
commander; and others maintain that it was erected 
in honour of Hengiſt, the Saxon general; but the | 
ſtructure i is, probably, more ancient, 

_ Sammes, in his Antiquities of Britain, conjectures 
it to. have been a work of the Phoenicians ; and the 
famous Inigo Jones, in a treatiſe. called Stone-henge 
Reſtored, attempts to prove that it was a temple of 
the Tuſcan order, built by the Romans, and dedi- | 
cated to the god Cœlum, or Terminus, in which he 
is confirmed by its. having been open at top. Dr. 
Charleton, phyſician to king Charles II. wrote a trea- 
tiſe called Stone-henge Reſtored to the Danes, attempt- 
ing to prove that it was a Daniſh monument, erected 
either as a burial place, as a trophy for ſome victory, 
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Soon after the appearance of this treatiſe, Mr. 


Webb, ſon-in-law of Inigo Jones, publiſhed a vindica- 
tion of the opinion of his father-in-law on this ſubject. 
But antiquaries have ſince agreed, that it was a tem- 
ple of the Druids, built, as Dr. Stukeley thinks, 
before the Belgæ came into Britain, and not long after 
Cambyſes invaded Egypt, where that prince commit- 
ted ſuch horrid outrages among the prieſts and inha- 
bitants in general, that they diſperſed themſelves into 
all quarters of the world, when ſome of them, it is 
imagined, arrived in Britain. This fact Dr. Stukeley 
thinks the more probable, as the Phcenician trade, 
which afforded 'a ready conveyance into this country, 
was then at its height. He therefore conjectures that 
the Egyptians introduced their arts, learning, and 
religion among the Druids, and probably had a hand 
in erecting Stone-henge ; this being the only work of 
the Druids in which the ſtones are chiſſeled. 

The heads of oxen, deer, and animals with wood- 
aſhes, and other apparent relics of ſacrifices, have 
been dug up in and about thoſe ruins, Around them 
is alſo a great number of barrows, or monumental 
heaps of earth thrown up in the form of a bell, and 


each encloſed with a trench from a hundred. and five 


to a hundred and-ſeventy foot in diameter. Theſe bar- 


rows extend to a conſiderable diſtance, but are all ſo 


placed -as to be ſeen from the ſuppoſed temple. In 
ſuch barrows as have been opened, - ſkeletons, or the 
remains of burnt bones have been found, In one of. 
them was an urn, containing aſhes, ſome bones, and 
other ſubſtances, which the funeral pile had not 


conſumed, By the collar-bone, and one of the 
jaw- bones, which were entire, it was judged. that the 


perſon there buried muſt have been about fourteen 
years old; and from ſome female trinkets, with the 
braſs head of a javelin, the body was conjectured to 


be that of a girl who had carried arms. The trinkets 
conſiſted of a great number of glaſs and atpber beads, 


of various ſhapes, fizes, and colours, with a ſharp 
bodkin. In ſome other barrows were found human 
bones, mixed with thoſe of horſes, deer, dogs, and 
other beaſts and birds; in others ſome bits of red. 
and blue marble, and chipping of ſtones ; and in ſome 
a braſs ſword, - with an ancient braſs. inſtrument, 
called a celt. | | 

Upon the whole, the moſt probable eden i is, 
that Stone- henge has been a temple in ſome remote 
period; and antiquaries muſt ever regret, that a table 


of tin, with an inſcription, which was diſcovered 


here in the reign of Henry VIII. and might probably 
have confirmed this opinion, ſhould not be preſerved, 
But as the characters were not underſtood by ſuch, as 


were conſulted upon the - occaſion, the plate was fel 


troyed, or at leaſt throwh by and loſt. | 

At Frippſbury, north-eaſt of Saliſbury, there 4 is a 
very large intrenchment, of 2 rude circular form, 
with a deep ditch and a high rampart: the diameter 
is about three hundred paces ; and about eighty paces 
within the outer circumvallation, is mas gone 
trench, but no rampart, 

Downton, or Doncketon, is pleaſantly Gents on 
the bank of the Upper Avon, at the diſtance ot 


or for the election and coronation of their kings. 
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eighty-four miles from London, and is a borough by 


preſcription. 
Wilton lies northward of Saliſbury, eighty-ſeven 
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miles from London, and derives its name from being 


ſituated upon the bank of the river Willey. In' the 
time of the Saxons it was a biſhop's ſee, with twelve 
pariſh churches, and the great road from London to 
the Weſt of England paſſed through it; but in the 
reign of Edward III. Robert Wyvil, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
having by 'the king's grant, turned the weſtern road 
through Saliſbury, 'this town ſoon declined, It is now 
a mean place, with only one church, and a carpet manu- 
facture. But here is a magnificent houſe belonging to 
the earl of Pembroke, which was begun in the reign 
of king Henry VIII. on the ruins of an abbey. 
This place is particularly remarkable for its collec- 
tion of paintings and antique ſtatues, which is reck- 
oned one of the nobleſt in Europe. 

 Ambreſbury is diſtant from London eighty miles, 
and has a handſome. church. About the year 980, 
Alfrida, the queen dowager of king Edgar, founded a 
monaſtery here for nuns of the Benedictine order, 
which ſhe dedicated to St. Mary and St. Melorius, 
In 1117, the abbeſs, with about thirty nuns were 
expelled for incontinency ; and Henry II. afterwards 
removed hither a prioreſs and twenty-four nuns,” from 
Font Ebrald in Normandy ;'to which this houſe was, 
for ſome time, ſubject ; but it was at length made a 
denizen, and became again an abbey. 

 Hindon lies ninety-four miles diſtant from London, 
and is a great thoroughfare to the ſouth parts of So- 
merſetſhire. It is a ſmall town, and has a manu- 
e of fine twiſt. Kalbe 

Mere is ſituated upon the borders both of Dorſet- 
| ſhire and Somerſetſhire, a hundred and two miles from 
London, and is a conſiderable ſtaple for wool. 

Hareſbury, or Heightſbury, lies ninety- nine miles 
from London, and is a borough by preſcription. Here 
is a collegits church with four prebendaries, and a 
free ſchool. 
Upon the river Willey, not far from Hareſbury, is 
a very large camp, fortified with a deep double ditch, 
and called Vaneſbury-Caſtle. From its figure, it'is 
by ſome ſuppoſed to be Roman, and to have been the 
encampment of Veſpaſian, when he was lieutenant of 
the twentieth legion, under Claudius. Others, how- 
ever, are of opinion, that this camp was Daniſh. 

Warminſter ſtands upon the river Deveril, at the 
diſtance of ninety-nine miles from London, and had 
formerly great privileges, among which was an ex- 
emption from every kind of tax. It is a populous 
place, with very good inns, and has the greateſt trade 
in malt of any town in the weſt of England ; beſides 
a conſiderable traffic in cheeſe, wool, and cloth. 
On the eaſt fide of this town are two camps, one 
with double works, called Battleſbury, ſuppoſed to 
have been thrown up by the Danes; and the other a 
ſquare, ſingle trenched fortification, called Scratch- 

bury. 
_ * "Weſtbury, ſo called from its ſituation in the weſt- 
ern part of. the county, near the river Were, lies 
ninety-five miles from London, and is ſuppoſed to 
No. 31. 


particularly druggets. 
markets in England for corn, wool, 


. 


| On a hill.called Rundway-hill, 


is a borough by preſcription. 
| few mean houſes, and contains nothing worthy of 
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have derived its origin from a Roman ſtation; about 
half a mile to the northward. It was formerly en- 


dowed with great privileges, and has at preſent a good 


church, with a manufacture of coarſe and broad . | 
and a great market for corn. 

On the eaſt. ſide of Weſtbury, at 3 | 
are the traces of a vaſt fortification, of an oval form, 
into which the Danes fled, and where they defended” 
themſelves fourteen days, after being defeated by king 
Alfred, in a battle fought in this neighbourhood. 
This fort-is ſurrounded by two ditches, where ſeveral 
pieces of old iron armour have been dug up; and about 


the middle is a large oblong barrow, ſixty paces in 


length, ſuppoſed to have been the nes of | 


| ſome of the Daniſh nobility. 


Trowbridge lies ninety-nine miles from 3 
and has a manufacture of broad- cloth for the moſt 
part. of the fine ſort, mixed with Spaniſh wool. The 


court of the 'duchy of - Lancaſter for this county, is 


held here annually about Michaelmas. 
Bradford is fituated at the diſtance of ninety-eight 
miles from London, upon the bank of the Lower 


Avon, over which there is here a bridge. This town 


has likewiſe a great manufacture of broad cloth. 
Lavington, called alſo Eaft Lavington, and Market 
Lavington, to diſtinguiſh it from Weſt. Lavington, 
or Biſhop's Lavington, a village in the neighbourhood, 
is diſtant from London eighty-ſeven miles, and. has a 
charity ſchool for thirty-ſix children, with ſome alms- 
houſes. At Caſterly, north-eaſt of the town, there 
is a large irregular camp, with a ſingle trench, ſup- 


poſed to be Roman. 


The Devizes; or the Wies, is ſituated eighty- nine 
miles from London, on an eminence, and conſiſts 
chiefly of two long ſtreets, running parellel to each 
other. It is large and populous, but the buildings are 
old, and for the moſt part of timber. The town is 
ill ſupplied with water, but has a conſiderable trade 
in malt, and a good manufacture of woollen cloths, 
Here is alſo one of the beſt 
horſes, and all 
ſorts of cattle. | : 
near this town, is 
a ſquare camp, with a ſingle trench, ſuppoſed. to be 
Roman; and many Roman coins, of different em- 
perors, as well as other antiquities, have been found 
in the neighbourhood, 

Heddington, about four miles north of Devizes, 
was a Roman town, and the foundations of the houſes 
are yet viſible for the ſpace of a mile. Some anti- 
quaries, are of opinion that this was the Verlucio 
mentioned by Antoninus; but the greater number 
place Verlucio about half a mile north of Weſtbury, 

where the ruins of a large town have been diſcovered, 
and many Roman coins dug up. Camden, dne 
places Verlucio at Warminſter. 

Ludgerſhall lies fifty- ſeven miles from 1 and 
It conſiſts only of 2 


notice. Not far from the town, howeyer, are the 
remains of a great cauſeway ſuppoſed to have been a 
Roman vicinal way; as alſo. the veſtiges of a vaſt 

1 | forti- 
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aſcribed to the Danes. 


Bedwin, called alſo Great Deen ſtands ada | 


the borders of Berkſhire, ſeventy- two miles from 
London, and is a borough by preſcription. It has a 
ſpacious church, built in the form of a croſs, with a 
high tower in the middle. Here Cifca, viceroy of 
Wiltſhire and Berkſhire, under a king of the Weſt 
Saxons, built a caſtle, . the ditches of which are yet 
viſible, 

Marlborough ſtands 6 from London, 
and ĩs a borqugh by preſcription, It is a well built town, 
conſiſting chiefly of one broad ſtreet, with a piazza 
along one ſide of it. It is a great thoroughfare from 
London to Bath and Briſtal, and is well furniſhed 
with convenient inns. It was the Cunctium of the 
Romans; and here are the ruins of a caſtle, which 
ſeems to have been a Roman work. 


On a hill north of Marlborough are the ruins of a | 


| vaſt fortification, called Barbary-Caſtle. It is ſur- 
rounded with a double ditch, and ſuppoſed to be the 


place where Kenrick, king of the Weſt Saxons, and | 


his ſon, Ceaulin, fought againſt the Reine, in the 


year 556. 
On the eaſt-fide of Martenſall-Hill, ſouth of Marl- 


borough, there is a quadrangular camp with a fingle | 


trench, ſuppoſed to bave been Roman, 

At Abury, on Marlborough Downs, near the town 
of that name, are a few huge ſtones, like thoſe of 
Stone-henge. Theſe ſtupendous remains are alſo ſup- 
poſed to be the ruins. of an ancient temple of the 
Druids, Dr. Stukeley is of opinion, that this temple 
is much more ancient than Stone-henge. A high ram. 
part, with a proportionable ditch, on the inſide, ſur- 
rounds it; and the whole village is now contained 
win its circumference. 

From Abury to Weſt Kennet, there is a kind of 
walk, about a mile long, which was once encloſed on 
both ſides with large ſtones: on one fide the incloſure 
is broke down in many places, and the ſtones taken 


fortification, of an oval figure, with ſome barrows, | 


away, but the other fide is almoſt entire. On the brow | 


of a hill near this walk, is a round trench, incloſing 
two circles of ſtones, one within another. The dia- 
meter of the outer circle is a hundred and twenty foot, 
and that of the inner forty-five foot, The ſtones are 
about five foot in height. At the diſtance of about 
two hundred and forty-foot from this monument, great 
quantities of human bones have been diſcovered, 
which are ſuppoſed to be thoſe of tho Saxons and 
Danes, flain at the battle of Kennet in 1006. 

In a field near Kennet, are three huge ſtones, called 
the Devil's Carts : they ſtand upright, and are ſup- 
poſed to have been Britiſh deities, On Oldbury-hill, 
near the ſame place, is a large oval camp, with dou- 
ble trenches, ſuppoſed to be Daniſh. 

Calne is eighty-cight miles diſtant from London, 
and is a borough by preſcription, It ſtands on a Rony 
bill, near a ſmall fiver of the ſame name, that runs 
into the Lower Avon. It is a well-built, populous, 
little town, and has a manufacture of cloth. This 
was one of the ſeats of the Weſt-Saxon kings, Ethel- 


red had a palace at Coſham, not far from Calne ; and 
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at Chippenham, Ludgerſhall, and Courtfield, near 
Weſtbury, there were palaces of other Saxon kings, 

Chippenham is diſtant. from London ninety- four 
miles, and was a borough by preſcription, but after- 
wards incorporated by queen Mary. Here is a bridge 
of ſixteen arches over the Lower Avon, and a manu- 
facture of cloth, 

At Weſt-Kington, north-weſt of Chippenbam, x near 
the Folle-way, there is a camp, with' a. ſingle ditch, 
ſuppoſed to be Roman; and at Burywood, weſt of 
Chippenbam, is another camp, with a double intrench- 
ment, 

Wotton-Baſſet lies ſeventy-eight miles from London, 
and is a borough both by preſcription and charter. 
It is a mean place, but has a ſmall manufacture of cloth. 

Malmſbury ſtands on a hill at the diſtance of eighty= 
nine miles from London, and was firſt incorporated 
| by Edward king of the Weſt Saxons, ahout the year 
| 916. It is a neat town, with a pariſh church, which 
was formerly an abbey church, and where is ſtill to 


be ſeen the ſepulchral monument of king Arthur, 


who is ſaid to have been buried under the high altar, 
The town carries on a conſiderable trade in the woollen 
manufacture; and here are no leſs than fix bridges 


over the Lower Avon. 


At Remble, north-eaſt of Malmſbury, the conſular 
way of the Romans, called the Foſſe- way, enters this 
county out of Glouceſterſhire. Sherſton, near this 
place, is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation, from 
| Roman coins that have been frequently found here. 
There are in the neighbourhood ſeveral barrows. 

Swindon is a ſmall inconſiderable town, at the 
diſtance of ſeventy-three miles from London. Wan- 
borough, two miles eaſtward, is ſuppoſed to have been 
a Roman town, from the great quantity of Raman 
coins which have been diſcovered, 

Cricklade is eighty-one miles diſtant from London, 
and is a borough by preſcription, Some writers, who 
have called this town Gre#elade, relate that there was 
here formerly a Greek ſchool, which being tranſlated 
to Oxford, gave origin to the univerſity of that city. 
As this ſtory, however, ſeems to be founded entirely 
on the ſimilarity of the two names, it is generally 
believed that the latter was invented to ſupport the 
fiction, 

Highworth is ſeventy-three miles diſtant from Lon- 
don, and derives its name from its ſituation on a high 
hill, near the borders of Berkſhire, It commands an 
extenſive proſpeR, but contains nothing worthy of note, 
_ . Wiltſhire ſends to parliament thirty-four members, 
viz, two for the county, two for the city of Saliſbury, 
and two for each of the following boroughs, namely, 
Old Sarum, Marlborough, Devizes, Malmſbury, Chip- 
penham, Calne, Crikclade, Great Bedwin, Hindon, 
Downton, Hareſbury, Ludgerſhall, Wilton, Weſt- 
bury, and Wotton Baſſet. 
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BERKSHIRE. 


' Berkſhire is bounded on the ſouth by Hampſhire ; 

on the weſt by Wiltſhire and Glouceſterſhire; on 

the north by the river Thames, which ſeparates 
| | -6-"i8 


ENGLAND.] 


it from Oxfordſhire and Buckinghamſhire ; and on 
the eaſt by Middleſex and Surry, It extends in length 
about thirty-nine miles, and in breadth in the wideſt 
part twenty=nine miles, 

The principal river in this county is the Thames, 
beſides which there are four others ; viz. the Kennet, 
great part of which is navigable ; the Lodden, the 
Oche, and the Lambourne, a ſmall ſtream which is 
remarkable for being always higheſt i in ſummer, ſhrink- 


neaphy, if not quite dry. 

The air of Berkſhire is healthy, and though the 
ſoil in general is not remarkably fertile, the face of 
the county is pleaſantly diverſified with bills and valleys, 
and wood and water, which are ſeen at once in almoſt 
every proſpect. The county is well ſtored with tim- 
ber, particularly oak and beech; and ſome parts of it 
produce great plenty of wheat and barley. The moſt 
fruitful parts are the, banks of the, Thames and the 
Kennet, with the country about Lambourne, towards 
the borders of Wiltſhire ; ; thoſe. which lie towards 
Surry being generally covered with woods. 

This county is ſituated in the province of Canter- 
bury, and dioceſe of Saliſbury, and contains a hundred 
and forty pariſhes : it is divided into twenty-two hun- 


dreds, and compriſes twelve market-towns, but has no 


City. Thoſe. towns are Abingdon, Hungerford, Far- 
rington, Maidenhead, Eaſt-Iſley, Newbury, Lower- 
Lambourne, Wallingford, Ockingham, MWantzge, 
Reading, and Windſor. 

| Lower-Lambourne is ſituated "near the borders of 
Wiltſhire, and derives its name from the ſmall river 
Lambourne, which riſes near it. The. town is a place 
| of little note, but not far hence is the moſt remark- 
able curiolity i in the county, T his is the rude figure 
of a white horſe, which, occupies almoſt an acre of 
ground, on. the fide of a green hill, thence called 
White- Horſe- Hill. 
Saxon ſtandard, ſome have imagined that this figure 
was made by Hengiſt, one of the Saxon kings; but 
Mr. Wiſe, the author of a Letter to Dr. Mead on this 
ſubject, endeavours to evince that it was made by 
order of Alfred, in the reign of his brother Ethelred, 
as a monument of - his victory gained over the Danes, 
in the year 871, at Aſhdown, now called Aſhen or 
Aſhbury Park, the ſeat of Lord Craven, not far from 
this hill. Others however ſuppoſe it to have been 
partly the effect of accident, and partly the work of 
of ſhepherds. Whatever have been its origin, a cuſ- 
tom has prevailed for time immemorial among the 
neighbouing peaſants, to aſſemble on a certain day 


about midſummer, and clear away. the weeds from 


this figure, after which the evening 1s ſpent in mirth 
and feſtivity, 
Jong valley reaching from the weſtern fide of the county, 
as far as Wantage, which is hence called the Vale of 
White Horſe, and is the moſt fertile part of Berkſhire, 

About the head of the river Ocke, near White- 


horſe-Hill, is the veſtige of a camp, ſuppoſed to be 
Daniſh. The figure is a kind of quadrangle with 
the corners cut off, and the diameter is a hundred 
This piece of antiquity was 4 few years ſince 


paces. 
2 


GENERAL TRAVELLER. 


A horſe being the device in the 


| net, which runs through the town. 


To the north of this hill: there is a 


ile to the whole copyhold eſtate of her huſband, ſo 


107 


almoſt defaced, by digging for ſtones called Sarſdens i 


ſtones, to build a houſe for lord rm | in Aſhbur 
Park, 


Here is alſo another camp of the 8 kind, 
much larger, ſometimes called Uffington-Caſtle ; = | 
at. the diſtance of two furlongs there is a barrow, 
called Dragon's-Hill, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the 
| burial place of Uther Pendragon; of which, however, 


there is no better evidence than the name. 
ing gradually as winter approaches, and at laſt becom 


At the diſtance of about a mile from the bill, there 


are many. large ſtones, ſome of them ſtanding on their 


edges, which appear to have been brought hither with 
ſome deſign, though they now lie in great diſorder. 
Mr. Wiſe ſuppoſes they were erected as a funeral mo- 
nument for a Daniſh king, who was flain in the battle 
of Aſhdown, This place is called Wayland- Smith, 
by the country people, who have a, fabulous tradition 
that it was once the dwelling of an inviſible ſmith, 
and that if a trayeller's horſe had loſt a ſhoe upon 
the road, he need only bring the animal to this place, 
with a piece of money, and leaving both there for a 
ſhort time, upon returning he might find the e 
gone, and the horſe new ſhod, 

Within about two miles of 1 which 
lies between Abingdon and the Vale of the White- 
Horſe, there is an orbicular rampire, fortified with 
three ditches ; it is called Cherbury-Caftle, and faid 
to have been a fortreſs of Canutus the Dane, At-the 
diſtance of a mile from this eaſtle, there are ſome 
ſcattered remains of another; and between the two, 
is a round hill, called Windmill-Hill, on which it is 
ſuppoſed there was a watch tower, where lignals 
might be ſeen from both forts. 

Farringdon ſtands on a hill near the Thames, try; 
five miles from London, and is à well-built r 
with a large and handſome church. 

Hungerford ſtands ſixty-four miles from I | 
in the great road to Bath, It is ſituated in a mooriſh 


ground on the river Kennet, and is not conſiderable | 


either for its buildings or trade, 

Newbury ſtands fifty-ſix miles from London, on the 
Bath road, and is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Ken 
The ſtreets are 
ſpacious, and there is a large market- place. Here is 
a conſiderable manufacture of ſhaloons and druggets, 
as well as of broad cloth; but at preſent, the latter 
is not ſo flouriſhing as formerly. Newbury was ſup- 
poſed to have. riſen out of the ruins of the ancient 
Spinæ, a town mentioned by Antoninus in his Itine- 
rary, and which is now a ſmall village in the agigh- 
bourhood, ſtill called Spene, _ 

In a caſtle ſtanding on the brow of a woody hill, 
at a village called Denington, or Dunnington, not far 
from Newbury, Chaucer, the celebrated Engliſh poet 
is ſaid to have lived; and till within theſe few years 
an oak-tree was ſhewn near the caſtle, under which 
tradition relates that he compoſed many of his Pom, 


and which was called Chaucer's oak. 


Eaſt and Weſt Enbourne, near Newbury, have 
long been remarkable for a whimſical cuſtom of the 
manor. The widow of every copyhold tenant is en- 


long 
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long as the continues unmarried and chafte. If ſhe | 
| river Thames, and fortified with a double wall, and 


marries, ſhe loſes her eftate without remedy ; but if 


ſhe be guilty of incontinence, ſhe may recover her 


forfeiture, by riding into court on the next court day, 


mounted on a black ram, with her face towards the | 
tall, which ſhe holds in her hand, and repeating the 


Nr lines: 
Here I am, riding on a black ram, 
Like a whore as I am; 
And for my crincum crancum 
| Have loft my bincum bancum, 
And for my tail's game 
Am brought to this world's ſhame; 
Therefore, good Mr. Were let me have my 
lands again. 
Eaſt-Liſſey ſtands fifty-four din" from London, in 


a fine ſporting country, and in the road from Oxford 


to Newbury. Its market is famous for ſheep, of 
which great numbers are fed on the ſurrounding 
downs, 
© Wantage lies fifty-nine miles from London, on the 
fide of a ſmall river which ſoon afterwards falls into 
the Ocke, It is a neat town, fituated likewiſe in a 
ne ſporting country; and the downs which are dif 

tant about a mile, are famous for horſe-races. In 
the time of the Saxons this was a royal villa, and has 
been rendered illuſtrious by the birth of the great king 
Alfred. In the neighbourhood is a Roman work, 
called Tckleton- Way. About a mile from the town, on 
the brow of a hill, there is a very large camp of a qua- 
drangulat form, with 5 works, which is ſuppoſed 
to be Roman, 

Abingdon, or Abende ſtands on the banks of 
the river Thames, at the diftance of fifty-five miles 


from London. Te ſtreets are well- paved, and cen- 


ter in a ſpacious area, where the market is held. In 
the middle of this area is the market- houſe, a curious 
building of aſhler- work, ſupported by lofty pillars. 
Here is a large hall in which the affizes are held, and 
other public buſineſs tranſacted. The trade of the 
town conſiſts chiefly in barley and malt, great quan- 
tities of which are ſent in barges/to London. 

© Abingdon is thought by biſhop Gibſon to be the 


place called in the Saxon annals Cloveſhoo, and where 


two ſynods are ſaid to have been held, one in the year 
742, and the other in 822. 


M O D RE N N 


Wallingford is diſtant from London forty- ſix miles. 


It is a large town, and ſtands on the river Thames, 
over which it has a ſtone bridge, of nineteen arches, 
belides four draw- bridges. Of fourteen churches, 
which were formerly in this place, only one remains, 
'The chief manufacture of the town is malt, which it 
ſends by water to London. 

Wallingford is ſuppoſed by Camden to have been 
anciently the chief city of the Attrebatii, called by 
Antoninus, Galleva, Attrebatum, and by Ptolemy, 


'- -Galeva. It was once ſurrounded by a wall and ditch, 


the traces of which are yet viſible, and are more than 
a mile in compaſs. Here are alſo the remains of a 
caſtle, ſuppoſed by Car:den to have been originally 
built by the Romans, and after it had been ruined by 
the Saxons and Danes, to have been rebuilt by Wil- 


[Euxkorx. 


| liam the Conqueror. This caſtle was ſeated on the 


chree ditches, very wide and deep, . which are always 
full of water. In the middle there ſtood a tower raiſed 
on a high mount, in the afcent of which, Camden ſays, 
he ſaw a well of exceeding great depth, The ſcite 
of this ancient caſtle, and its remains, now belong to 
the college of Chrift-Church at Oxford. 

Not far hence, on a high hill, called Sinodun-Hill, 


which i is ſtill ſurrounded by a ceep ditch, there was 2 


Roman fortification. 

Reading, the county-town, is ſituated forty-four 
miles from London, on the bank of the Thames, 
The ſtreets of the town are well built, and it is more 
ſpacious and populous than many cities. It ſtands ſo 
near the Thames, that the largeſt barges come up to 
the town bridge, where there are commodious wharfs 


for clearing and loading them, The Kennet, which 


runs through the town, will bear a barge of more 
than a hundred tons, and is navigable almoſt to New- 
bury, Reading, therefore, has a conſiderable trade 
into the country, but its chief traffic is to London, 
whither it ſends malt, meal, and timber, receiving in 
return, coals, falt, tobacco, grocery wares, oil, and 
other commodities, 

During the Saxon heptarchy, there was at this place 
a caſtle of conſiderable ſtrength. The Danes, in one 
of their incurſions into Berkſhire, ſeized upon this 
caſtle, and to ſecure the poſſeſſion of it, drew a ditch 


from the Kennet to the Thames. Not long after 


wards they abandoned it to the Saxons, who plun- 
deted and deſtroyed the town, The Caſtle remained 
the twelfth century, when it became a refuge for ſome 
of thoſe who had taken up arms for king Stephen 
againſt Henry Plantagenet, afterwards Henry II. but 
the latter forcing them to quit their retreat, entirely 
demoliſhed it, and there is not now the ſmalleſt trace 
by which its ſituation can be diſcovered. 

At a little diſtance from Reading, ſtands Laurence- 
Waltham, where are to be ſeen the foundations of a 
Roman fort, and Roman coins are often dug up, 

Ockingham, or as it is ſometimes called, Woking - 
ham, is diſtant from London thirty-three miles, and 
is ſituated in Windſor-Foreſt. It contains ſeveral 
ſtreets, and has a manufacture of ſilk ſtockings and 
cloth, At Eaſt-Hampſted, not far hence, there are 
the traces of a Jarge Roman camp, which is commonly 
called Cæſar's camp. | 

Maidenhead is diſtant from London twenty-eight 
miles. It ſtands in two pariſhes, Cookham and Bray, 
and is well accommodated with inns. Here is a bridge 
over the Thames; and the town has a conſiderable 
trade in malt, meal, and timber, which are ſent in 
barges to London. | | 

Windſor ſtands on an eminence, by the ſide of the 
river Thames, twenty-three miles from London, and 


was originally incorporated by Edward I, Though 


the town is not of any conſiderable extent, here are ſe- 


vera] good houſes, with a large church, and a hand- 


ſome town-hall, which was built in the time of king 
Charles II. At the north- eaſt end of the town is a 


caſtle reckoned about a mile in circumference, and 
conſiſt- 
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conſiſting of two ſquare courts, one to the eaſt, and the 
other to the weſt, with a circular tower between 
them. 
and in the middle an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Charles 
II. Here likewiſe ſtands the houſe lately built by his 
preſent. majeſty for his ſummer reſidence; - On the 
outſide of this ſquare, towards the north, the eaſt, and 
the weſt, there is a noble terrace, which, in beauty 
and extent of proſpect, perhaps exceeds any thing of 
the kind in Europe. It is faced with free ſtone, like 
the ramparts of a fortified place, and is covered with 
ſine gravel. The apartments in the caſtle are very 
ſpacious, and richly adorned with ſculptures and paint- 
ings, particularly. St. George's hall, where the ſove- 
reign of the order of the Garter, uſed to give annu- 
ally an entertainment to the companions 9 the order, 
every St. George's day. 


aaa 


The tower, which is the 1 of the conſtable 


or governor, is built in the form of an amphitheatre, 
very lofty and magnificent. 

The Weſtern Square is the Ho breadth. as that 
to the eaſt, but conſiderably longer. On the north 
ſide of this court or ſquare, ſtands the chapel of the 
order of the garter, dedicated to 1 George. Here 
the knights are inſtalled, and in the choir each of 
them has a ſeat or ſtall, with the banner of his arms 
fixed over it. This chapel has a dean and fix canons, 
who have houſes on the north ſide of it in the form 
of a fitlock, which was one of the badges of Edward 


IV. by whom, they were rebuilt. . Adjoining there are 


little cells for eighteen poor knights, originally in- 


tended for gentlemen who had been wounded in war, 


impaired by age, or become indigent by misfortune ; 
but it is not now uncommon for theſe places to be 
beſtowed even on the menial ſervants of noblemen. 
Each has a. penſion of forty pounds a year. They 
wear a caſſock of red aloth, with a mantle of purple, 
having. St. George's croſs on the left ſhoulder. They 
have ſtalls in the middle of the choir, immediately 
below thoſe of the knights of the garter; and are 
obliged by their inſtitution to go twice a. day to church 
in their robes, to pray for the ſovereign and knights 
of the order, In the chapel is alſo a chauntry; and 
at the weſt end of this ſquare are the houſes of the 


choriſters; at the bottom is the library. This ſquare 


is ſurrounded with a high wall, as the other is by a 
terrace; and both are entered by a ſtone bridge with 
2 gate. 

At a little Jifance fands' Old Windſor, hich "a4 
been falling to decay ever ſince the time of Edward III, 


Windſor, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Pontes of An- 


toninus, was granted by Edward the Confeſſor to Weſt- 
minſter abbey ; but William the Conqueror being 
ſtruck with the beauty of its ſituation, procured a 


ſurrender of it in exchange for ſome lands in Eſſex, 
and built here a hunting lodge for his own uſe, King | 
Edward III. who | 
was born in this fortified houſe, built the caſtle 


Henry I. repaired and fortified it, 


nearly as it now ſtands, new from the ground, and 

fortified it with walls, ditches, and a rampart, Henry 

IV. rebuilt the chapel with much greater magnificence; 

Ka ſeveral elegant improvements and additions were 
Soc It; 


In the former” there is an old royal palace 


GENERAL TRAVELLER. 


| 
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made in different parts of the building by king Henry 
VII. and the three ſubſequent ſovereigns, _ The ter= 


race was added by queen Elizabeth 3, and king Chatles 
II. furniſhed the caſtle, with à magazine of arms. 
The architect employed by Edward III. was William | 


of Wickham, afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter, from 
whom one of the towers is AP called Wincheſter 
Tower. 

At this place Edward III. is s fad. to "on inſlituted 
the order of the Garter. The patron of this order is 
St. George of Cappadocia, the tutelar, ſaint of Eng- 
land. Various accounts are related concerning the 
origin of this order and its enſigns,. It is in general 
agreed, that the king had formed a deſign to inſtitute 
a new order of knighthood, to excite. and reward mi- 
litary merit; but on what account it received the 
name of the order of the Garter, bas never been clearly 
aſcertained. Some have ſuppoſed it to be merely acci- 
dental, and that the counteſs of Saliſbury, a lady of 


Pert beauty, while ſhe was dancing in the king's 


preſence dropped her garter; which he taking up, and 
perceiving her confuſion, gallantly atoned for it, by 
making it an enſign of honour, and precluded any 
flanderous report which ſuch an accident might pro- 
duce, by chooſing a motto expreſſiye of this ſenti- 
ment: 

To him that thinks evil, let evil be, 

© Others report that the king gave the ſignal to charge 
at the battle of Creſſy with his own garter, and that 
proving ſucceſsful, he made the garter an enſign of a 
new order, as a memorial of his own victory, and a 
pledge of conqueſt to his knights, „ 

Near this place are two parks; one called the g great, 
and the other the little park, The latter is about 
three miles in compaſs, the walks are finely ſhaded, 
and it is well ſtocked with deer. The great park is 
above four miles in circumference : it is beautifully 
diverſified by nature, and abounds with all kinds 
of game. A circuit of thirty miles ſouth of Wind- 
ſor is called the F oreſt, which is alſo well ſtocked with 


bay 


various animals. 


Not far from Windſor is a kill, called St. Leonard's 
hill, where many ancient coins, inſtruments of war, 
and lamps have been dug up. ä 

Berkſhire was the diſtrict which in ancient. times 
was inhabited by the people called the Attrebatii, who 
are ſuppoſed to have migrated hither from the Attre- 
| bates in Gaul, This county was once ſuperior to all 
the reſt of England i in the manufacture of waol. At 
preſent its chief manufactures are woollen cloth, ſail- 
cloth, and malt. It ſends to parliament nine mem- 
bers, viz. two for the county, two for New Windſor, 
two for Reading, two for Wallingford, and one for 
Abingdon. | 


NT AN. 
- Middbfex.c 


J/PPPLESEX i is bounded on the weſt by Berk. -. 
ſhire and Buckinghamſhire ; on the north by 

Hertfordſhire ; z on the eaſt by Efſex ; and on the ſouth 

by the river Thames, which e it from the county 
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of Surry. It extends f 
length, and hardly eighteen in breaded; but as it 
comprehends the two vaſt Tities of ade and Weſt⸗ 
minſter, which ſtand in the ſouth-eaſt part of the 


county, it is by much the ae and molt popu- | 


lous diſtrict in England. 

The rivers of this county are Thames, the Coln, 
the Lea, and the New River; 5 the * — which hab 
been already deſctibed. ; 

The Coln riſes near Biſhop 's- Hatfield, a market- 
town in Hertfordſhire, whence running ſouth-weſt, 
it paſſes by Watford, a few miles from which it runs 
almoſt directly ſouth, and, ſeparating Middleſex from 
Buckinghamſhire, | falls into the river Thames near 
Staines, a market-town of this county. 

The Lea riſes in the north-weſt of Eſſex, and runs 
almoſt directly ſouth, till after ſeparating Eſſex from 
the counties of Hertford and Middleſex, it falls into 
the river Thames at Blackwall, a ge on 1 (he caft 
fide of London. OE 

The New River riſes near Ware, 4 Wa. 33G 
Hertfordſhire, | twenty-one miles north of London, to 
which capital it is conveyed in an artificial channel, 
which is cut through ſeveral riling- grounds, and 
lined with bricks and ſtones; being alſo carried 
acroſs ſeveral valleys in a trough of wood, the bot- 
tom of which is in ſome places fo much above the 
ſurface of the ground, that a man, dy Roping, may 
paſs under it. The whole length of its courſe is 
about thirty-ſix miles; and being collected in a 
large baſon, on 4 riling- ground near Iſlington, at 
about a mile from London, it is conveyed in va- 
rious directions, through a number of wooden pipes, 
to different quarters of the city, In theſe pipes, 
each of which is ſeven inches diameter, an almoſt 
infinite number of leaden pipes, of an inch bore, 


\ ſuburbs of each, as 


[Evrorr. 
to form one vaſt ed de 
8 under the general name = 
* | 
5 L 0 N D O N. 
Loikdon is ſituated i in | Gfey- one ha thirty minutes 
of north latitude; and being the metropolis of the 
Britiſh dominions, is the meridian whenee all Britiſh 
” | geographers compute the longitude of places. It is 
fuppoſed to 'be equal, if not ſuperior, to every other 
city” upon earth, for the numbers and wealth of its 
inhabitants, its "extenſive commerce, and the variety 
of \ charitable foundations for the ſupport of the ſick 
and indigent® So early as the time of the Romans, 
| it was celebrated for the multitude of its merchants; 
and the vaſt extent of its trade. During the hep- 
| tarchy it was the metropolis of the kingdom of the 
Eaft Saxons, and has always been the chief” reſidence 
of the'kings of England. N | 
London is advantageouſly ſituated on the north fide 
of the Thames, on a gentle riſe from that river, and 
on a gravelly and loamy ſoil, which conduces very 
much to the health of its inhabitants: The country 
round conſiſts chiefly of gardeners” n and paſ- 
ture, adorned with a great number of beautiful villas. 
The ſtreets and public buildings in London and its 
liberties, being far too numerous for a particular de- 
ſcription in this work, we ſhall only fele& the moſt 
remarkable, beginning with London-Bridge as the 
moſt ancient, and proceeding in our oy through 
the wards into which the city is divided. | 
3 original bridge, which ſtands in Bridge-ward, 
was of wood, and appears to have been firſt built be- 
tween the years 993, and 1016; but being burnt down 
about the year 1136, it was rebuilt of wood in 1163. 
The expences, however, of maintaining and repair- 


© 


is inſerted, and conducted under ground, one to 
eyery houſe, the poſſeſſor of which chooſes to be 
ſo ſupplied, in all parts of the metropolis. Before 
this ſtupendous work was executed, the city was ſup- 
plied with water chiefly by conduits ereCted in ſuch 
public places as were thought moſt convenient, whence 
the neighbouring inliabitants fetched it in buckets, 
and filled their ciſterns for uſe. | 
The air of Middleſex is pleaſant and healthy, 
which i is not a little improved by a fine gravelly ſoil, 
The latter produces plenty of corn ; z and the county 
abounds with excellent meadows, gardeners grounds, 
which, aſſiſted by t the rich compoſt from London, yield 


them was only twenty- three foot. 


ing it became ſo burdenſome tb the inhabitants of the 
city, that they reſolved to build a ftone bridge a lit- 
tle weſtward of the wooden one. This building was 
begun in 1176, and finiſhed in 1209. It conſiſted of 
nineteen arches, was nine hundred and fifteen foot long, 
forty-four foot high, and ſeventy-three foot wide; 
but houſes being built on each ſide, the ſpace between 
The narrowneſs 
of this paſſage having occaſioned the loſs of many 
lives, from the number of carriages continually paſſ- 
ing; and the ſtraitneſs of the arches, with the enor- 
mous ſize of the ſterlings, which occupied one fourth 
part of the water-way, and rendered the fall at low- 


luxufiant crops. 


: 


| water no leſs than five foot, having alfo occaſioned 


Its natural productions are cattle, corn, and fruit, | frequent and fatal accidents ; the magiſtrates of Lon- 


and its manufactures are too many to be enumerated. 
It lies in the province of Canterbury, and dioceſe 
of London; and excluſive of London and, Weſt- 
minſter, has ſeventy-three pariſhes, beſides chapels of 
eaſe. It is divided into fix hundreds, and two liber- 
ties; containing two.cities, and five market-towns. 


| don, in 1756, obtained an act of parliament” for im- 


proving and widening the paſſage over and through 
the bridge ; which granted them a toll for every car- 
riage and horſe paſſing over it; and for every veſſel 
with goods paſſing through it: but theſe tolls prov- 
ing inſufficient, were aboliſhed by an act made in 


The cities are London and Weſtminſter ; and the 
market-towns rl INN, Edgware, E Enfield, Staines, 
and Uxbridge. 2 | 
London and Wetwinder — diltinet cities in 


1 of their jorifgictions, are now ſo 1 by the 


1758, for explaining, amending, and rendering the 
former act more effectual; and for granting the city 
of London money towards carrying on that work, Tn 
conſequence of theſe acts of parliament, a temporary 
wooden bridge was built, and the houſes on the old 
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bridge were taken down. Inſtead of a narrow-treet, 
twenty - three foot wide, there is now a paſſage of thirty- | 
one foot for carriages, with a raiſed pavement of ſtone} 
on each ſide, ſeyen foot broad, for the uſe of foot- 
paſſengers. The ſides are ſecured by ſtone baluſtrades, 
enlightened in the night with lamps. The paſſage 
thtough the bridge is enlarged, by throwing the two 
middle arches into one, and by other alterations and 
improvements; notwithſtanding which, however, it is 
ſtill greatly ſubject to its former inconveniencies. 

Under the firſt, ſecond, and fourth arches, from the 
North fide of the bridge, and now likewiſe towards the 
ſouthern extremity, there are engines, worked by the 
flux and reflux. of the river; the water of which they 
raiſe to ſuch a height, as to ſupply many parts of the 
city. Thoſe engines were conttived in 1882, by one 
Peter Morice, a een and ate «alled eons 
Bridge water-works. * „ IIc 0 

Near the ad- A of Tsdesebs aged Raves. 2 
beautiful and magnificient fluted column, of the Doric 
order, built with Portland ſtone, and called the Monu- 
ment, It was erected to perpetuate the memory of 
a moſt dreadful fire, that broke out near the ſpot here 
it ſtands, upon the ſecond of September, 1666, and 


deſtroyed almoſt the whole city. This column which | 


was begun in 1671, and finiſhed- in 1677, is fifteen 
foot diameter, and two hundred and two foot high. 
It ſtands on a pedeſtal forty foot high, and twenty-one 
foot ſquare, adorned with emblems in alto and baſſo 
relievo. Within it is a ſpiral ſtaircaſe of black mar- 


'G E N E R GI. R A V E L. L E R. 
| this fide of the Tower the ditch is narrow, and over 


ble, containing three hundred and forty-five ſteps, 


with iron rails, leading to a balcony, encompaſſing a 


cone thirty-two foot high, and which ſupports à bla- 


Zing urn of braſs. gilt. At preſent, it is ſaid: that a 
part of the ſtaircaſe is ruinous, and that the column diſ- 
covers a perceptible declination from the perpendicular. 
Upon this monument is an inſcription, purporting 
that the fire was kindled and kept up by papiſts; but 
this invidious charge is generally believed to be ao: 88 
leſs. 
Eaſtward of the bridge and 0 on the 


fide of the Thames, ftands the Tower of London, | - 


which gives name to another ward. It was an- 


” 
—— 


| 


ciently. a royal palace, but now the chief: fortreſs: of | 


the city. It it ſuppoſed to have been originally built 
by William the Conqueror, about the year 1076, 
when it conſiſted only of that part called the White 


Tower, which was new built in 1637, and 1638. 


A great number of other buildings has been ſince 
added, Here are now 'a church, the offices of ord- 


nance and of the mint, thoſe of the keepers of the 
records, of the jewel: office, of the Spaniſh' armoury, 


the horſe armoury, and the new or ſmall armoury; 
with barracks for the ſoldiers of the garriſon, and 


hand ſome houſes for ſeveral officers who reſide here. 


In 1098, king William Rufus ſurrounded the Tower 
with walls, and a deep ditch, in ſome places a hun- 
dred and twenty foot wide, and which in 1788, was 
railed all round. New barracks were lately erected 
on the Tower wharf, which parts it from the river; 


and upon the wharf is a line of ſixty-one pieces of 


cannon, which are fired upon ſtate holidays. On 


of 


3 


it is a draw- bridge, Under the Tower wall, on the 
| ſame ſide, is a, water gate, commonly called T raitor's 
| Gate, becauſe it had been cuſtomary. to convey traitors 
and other ſtate priſoners this way by water, to and 
from the Tower. The principal entrange to the 
Tower is by two gates, on the weft fade, one Within 


the other, both latge enough to admit coaches; and 


parted by a bridge, built over the ditch, In a part 


: | of, the” Tower, ſeveral lions, and other foreign, ani- 
mals, are conſtantly kept, for the ns, 4 the 


curious, at the expence of the crow. 
The principal efficers of the Tower are, 3 
ble, a lieutenant, and a deputy- lieutenant. Belonging 
to this fortreſs are eleyen hamlets, the militia of which, 
conſiſting - of four hundred men; xte obliged, at the 
command of the conſtable of the [Towers 15 er | 
hither, and reinforce the gatriſon. r 

On Little Tower Hulis che Ndenllng-oes barbe 
navy. It is ſeparated ftom Tewer-Hill by a wall and 
gate, and eontains houſes for the officers, ſlaughter- 
houſes, ſtore-oũOs, a brew=houle,..a ſaſting-houſeg 
and à barrelllng · houſe ; under the direction of ſeven 
commiſſioners, and other inferiot ofkicers; . [4 

In Tower ward is alſo the tber bouſe, 2 large, 
baadfoete;) and commadious building, of btick and 
ſtone. It ſtands upon the bank of the Thames, and 
is accommodated with large whatfs, keys, and ware- 
bouſes. The cuſtom- houſe is governed by nine com- 
miſſioners, who are entruſted with the management of 
his majeſty s cuſtoms in all the ports of Englancd. 
Lime- ſtreet ward is remarkable for a very large 
buildings; of great antiquity, called Leaden-hall, with 
flat battlements leaded on the top, and à ſpacious 
ſquare in the middle. In this edifice are ware - houſes 
for the ſale of leather, Colcheſter baize, meal and wool. 
Adjoining to Leatlen-hall is 'a market, thence called 
Leaden-hall market, conſiſting of five confiderable 
ſquares or courts, and reckoned one of the greateſt 
markets in Europe for: fleſh and other proviſions, as 
well as for leather, green hides, and Woo. 
In Broad- ſtreet ward, till lately, ſtood Greſham Cal. 
lege, founded agreeable to the will of Sir Thomas Gre- 
ſham, dated in July 1576, for lectures in divinity, geo- 
| metry, aſtronomy, civil law, thetorie, phy ſie, and muſic. 
Here was a profeſſor of each ſcience; with a falary of 
fifty. pounds per annum. The building was of brick, 
and covered with late, incloſing a court of a hundred 
and forty · four foot ſquate. It had a large hall for the 
public lectures, and Gammotons ERP for the 
ſeveral profeſſors. - _ 

In this ward is Alco be Hang of England, a | ons 
building, conſrſting of two quadrangles. The prin- 
cipal front is about eighty foot in length, of the Ionic 
order, raiſed on a ruſtic baſement, in a good ſtyle, 
The top is adorned. with a baluſtrade, and handſome 
vaſes. In the firſt or exterior court is che hall, which 
is of the Corinthian order, ſeventy- five foot long, and 


L * 
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forty broad. It is wainſcotted about eight font high, 


has a fine fretwork eieling, and a ſtatue of king Wil- 
liam III. with a Latin inſcription. On the eaſſ and 
welt ſides of the interior aburt, is an arcade ; and on 
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the north fide is the accountant's office, which ĩs ſixty 


foot long, and twenty-eight broad. Over this office, 
and on the other fides, are handſome apartments, with 


A fine ſtair=caſe, adorned, with fret work; and under 
it are large ftrong vaults, with iron gates, for the 


preſervation of the money. Beſides this edifice, 
another large building detached from it, and fur- 
niſhed with a variety of accommodations for the pur- 
poſe of the Bank, has been erected within theſe few | 
years,” The Bank is under the management of a go- 
vernor, a deputy=governor, and twenty-four direc- 


tors, eſtabliſhed by act of - parliament, in 1693, by 


the title of the porch and py of the' _ 


of England, _ 


The Ange which is es eee 
of the merchants of London, ſtands in the ward of 
Cornhill, and is the fineſt and ſtrongeſt fabric of the 
kind in Europe. It was firſt built of brick, in 1567. 


at the expence of Sir Thomas Greſham, and in 1570, 


was proclaimed the Royal Exchange, in a ſolemn man- 
ner, by herald, by ſound of trumpet; at the command, 
and in the preſence of Queen Elizabeth. That ftruc- 


ture being deſtroyed by the fire of London, in 1666, 


it was rebuilt --of Portland ſtone; in the ſame 
Rn as it now ſtands, at the expence of eighty 
thouſand pounds. The firſt ſtone was laid by king 
Charles II. in 1667, and the building was com- 


pleted in 1669. The whcle is a parallelogram, two 


hundred and three foot in length, and a hundred and 
ſeventy · one ſoot in breadth, incloſing an area a hun- 
dred and forty-fout long, and a hundred and ſeven- 
teen foot broad. This area is ſurrounded with piazzas, 
forming ambulatories for the merchants » to' ſhelter 
themſelves from the weather. The area is paved 
with fine pebbles, and the ambulatories with black 


and white marble. Upon a marble pedeſtal, in the |. 


centre, is a fine ſtatue of king Charles II. in a Roman 
habit. Under the piazzas within the Exchange, are 
twenty - eight niches, all vacant except two; one in 
the north-weſt angle, where is the ſtatue of Sir 
Thomas Greſham, and the other at the ſouth- weſt, 
in which is a ſtatue of Sir John Bernard, a magiſtrate 
of exemplary virtues. Above the arches of the piazzas 
is an entablature, with curious enrichments, and on 


the cornice a range of pilaſters, with an entablature, 


extending round, and a compaſs pediment in the mid- 
dle of the cornice of each of the four ſides. In the 
inter- columns are twenty four niches, nineteen of 
which are filled with the ſtatues of the ſovereigns of 
England, form the time of kind Edward I. all 
adorned with the enſigns of royalty, except thoſe of 
king Charles II. king James II. and king George II. 


-which are habited like Roman emperors. On the 


outſide of the fouth and north fronts of this building 


is a piazza, and in the middle of each an entrance 


into the area, under a magnificent arch. On each 
fide of, the + ſouth entrance, in the inter-columns, is 
a niche, one containing a ſtatue of king Charles I. 
and the other of Charles II. both dreſſed in Roman 
habits, and well executed. Within the piazzas of 
thoſe two fronts, are two ſpacious ſtair- caſes, with 


iron rails, and black marble ſteps, which lead into 4 
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kind of gallery, that extends round the four ſides of | 
the building, in which were about two hundred ſhops, 


now moſtly deſerted. The height of this building is 
ſixty- ix foot; and from the centre of the ſouth front 


riſes a turret and lanthorn, a hundred and ſeventy- 
eight foot high, on the top of which is a fane in the 
form of a graſshopper, of poliſhed braſs, eſteemed a 
fine piece of workmanſhip. The ground - floor of this 
building is taken up in ſhops and offices; and under- 
neath are vaults, which are uſed by the Eaſt- India 
company as ware-houſes for their pepper. 

South of the Royal-Exchange, and near 3 
extremity of Lombard-ſtreet, is the general poſt- 
reg which is a 3 and commodious wor 
ing. (nee 1 
In Mathrodticwerd: is the dete ce for the 
reſidence of the lord- mayor. It ſtands upon a ſpot 
which was formerly a market for proviſions, and 
called Stocks market. This edifice was begun in 1739, 
and finiſhed in 1753. It is built of Portland ſtone, 
with à portico of ſix fluted columns, of the Corin- 
thian order, in the front. The baſement ſtory is very 
maſſy, and conſiſts of ruſtic work; in the center of 
it is the door, which leads to the kitchens, cellars, 
and other offices. On each ſide riſes a flight of ſteps, 
leading up to the portico, in the middle of which is 


is continued along the front of the portico, and the 
columns ſupport a large angular pediment, adorned 
with a group of figures, in bas relief, repreſenting 
the dignity and opulence of the city of London. It 
is an extreme heavy building, of an oblong form, 
and its depth is the long ſide, having ſeveral magnifi- 
cent apartments, which are however not well lighted 
on account of the houſes that ſurround it. 
Behind the manſion- houſe is St. Stephen's church, 
in Walbrook, juſtly reputed the maſter- piece of the 
celebrated Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and ſaid to exceed 
every modern ſtructure in the world, in * 
and elegance. 

In Dowgate-ward is a noted! academy called Mer- 
chant= Taylors ſchool, from its having been founded 
by the Merchant-Taylors company, in the year 1561. 
It was deſtroyed by the fire of London in 1666, but 
was rebuilt, and is a very large ſtructure, with com- 
modious apartments for the maſters and uſhers, and a 
fine library. Sir Thomas White, lord-mayor of this 
city, having founded St. John's College in Oxford, 
in 1557, appointed this ſchool as a ſeminary for it, 
and eſtabliſhed at Oxford forty-ſix appar for 
2 elected from this ſchool. 

The church of St. Mary le Bow, in Cordwainers= 
ſtreet ward, is the moſt eminent parochial church in 
the city. It was originally built in the reign of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror; and being the firſt church the 
ſteeple of which was embelliſhed, with ſtone arches or 
bows, took thence its denomination of le Bow. It 
was burnt down in the fire of 1666, but ſoon after- 
wards rebuilt. The fteeple of: this church is reckoned 
the moſt beautiful of its kind in _ 

In Cheap ward is Guildhall, the town» 
houſe of London, This was An built in 1417, 


bu, 


the principal entry. The ſtone baluſtrade of the ſtairs | 
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but ſo damaged by the great fire already mentioned, 
as to be rebuilt in 1669. The front has a Gothic ap- 


pearance ; and this, character, is alſo due to the two 
gigantic effigies which ſtand within the hall, The 
hall is a hundred fifty-three foot long, fifty foot broad, 
and fifty-five high, adorned with the royal arms, and 
thoſe of the city and its companies, as well as with 
ſeveral] portraits of Engliſh ſovereigns and judges, 
In this building are many apartments for tranſacting the 
buſineſs of the city, beſides one for each of the judi- 
cial courts, namely that of the King's Bench, the 
CommonFieas, and the Exchequer, | 
In Baſſiſhaw, or Baſinghall ward, is Blackwell, or 
ee 8. which adjoins to Guildhall, and is 
the greateſt mart of woollen cloth in the world. It 
was purchaſed of king Richard II. by the city; and 
has ever ſince been uſed as a weekly market for broad 
and narrow woollen cloths, brought out of the eoun - 
try. It ſuffered the general devaſtation in 1666, but 
was rebuilt in 1672, and is now a ſpacious edifice, | 
with a ſtone front, adorned with columns, 
Cripplegate-ward is remarkable for a college, called 
Sion-college, founded in 1627, by Dr. Thomas 
White, vicar of St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, for the 
improvement of the London clergy ; with alms- hioyſes 
for twenty poor perſons, ten men and ten women. In 
the year 1631, a charter was procured for incorpo- 
rating the clergy of London, by which they were 
conſtituted fellows of the college; and out of the 
incumbents are annually elected, on Tueſday three 
weeks after | Eaſter, a preſident, two deacons, and 
four aſſiſtants, who are to meet quarterly, to hear a 
Latin ſermon, and afterwards be entertained at din- 
ner in the college hall, at oy expence of the foun- 
A | ” 
In this ward is a hall, which belonged to the com- 
pany of barber- ſurgeons, the profeſſions of barber and 
ſurgeon being formerly exerciſed by the ſame perſon. 
It was built by the celebrated Inigo Jones; and the 
anatomical theatre is a very fine piece of architecture. 
This hall is now called Barber's-Hall ; the ſurgeons, 
who diſdained to be any longer aſſociated with their 
ancient brethren, having obtained a ſeparate charter, 
and built themſelves a new hall in the Old Bailey. 
In Alderſgate . ward is an edifice, called the London- 
Diſpenſary, built with brick, and ornamented with 
ſtone in an elegant taſte. It was deſigned by Inigo 
Jones, and originally known by the name of Shafteſ- 
bury-houſe, from being the town-reſidence of the earls 
of that name. This charity | is W ge by volun- 
tary contributions. 
Farringdon- ward Within, is diſtinguiſhed by the 
moſt magnificent proteſtant church in the world, the 
' cathedral of St. Paul. It is (aid to be originally found- 
ed in 610, by Ethelbert, the Saxon king, on, or near 
a place Where, in the time of the Romans, ſtood a 
temple dedicated to Diana. It had ſeveral times ſuf- 
fered much by fire and lightning, but in the confla- 
gration of 1666, was entirely deſtroyed. It was af- 
terwards' rebuilt-according | to a model prepared by fir 
Chriſtopher Wren, Who laid the firſt one of the 
n ſtructure in 1675 and the laſt ſtone on the 
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regalia, and other ornaments.. 


| hill, 


0 


top of the lanthorg was: laid by. his fo, Mr. cue. 
pher Wren, in the year 1710 17 

This ſuperb edifice is built of hs Portland Howe, 
in form of a croſs, after the model of St. Peter's 
church at Rome. On the outſide are two ranges of 
pilaſters, conſiſting of an hundred and twenty each; 
the lower range of the Corinthian order, and the 
upper of the compoſite. The ſpaces between the 
arches of the windows, and the architrave of the lower 
order, are filled with a great variety of curious ent 
richments, as are alſo thoſe, above, On the north 
ſide is a portico, the aſcent to which is by twelve 
ſteps of black marble, and its dome ſupported: by fix 
very large columns, Over the dome is a pediment, 
the face of which is engraved,, with, the royal arms, 
On the ſouth is a 
portico, the aſcent to which is — twenty- five ſteps; 
and its dome ſupported by ſix columns, .correſpand- 
ing with thoſe on the north ſide, The weſt front is 
graced with a moſt, magnificent -portico, ſupported by 
twelve lofty Corinthian columns: over theſe are eight 
columns of the compoſite order, which, ſupport a no- 
ble pediment, crowned with its acroteria, and in this 
pediment is the hiſtory of St. Paul's converſion, boldly 
carved in bas relief, The aſcent to,this portico is by 
a flight of ſteps of black marble, extending the whole 
length of the portico; and over. each corner of the 
weſt front is a beautiful turtet. A vaſt dome, or 
cupola, riſes in the centre of the building.: Twenty 
foot above the roof of the church, i is a circular range 
of thirty- two columns, with giches, placed exactly 
againſt others within. Theſe are terminated by their 
entablature, which ſupports a handſome gallery, adorn- 
ed with a ſtone baluſtrade. Aboye the columag laſt 
mentioned is a range of pilaſters, with windows be- 
tween them; and from the entablature of theſe, the 
diameter of the dome gradually decreaſes, ; On the 
ſummit, of the dome i is an elegant balcony, from the 
centre of which runs a beautiful lanthorn, adorned 
with Corinthian columns. The whole is crowned with 
a copper ball,. ſupporting, a croſs, both finely gilt. 


Within, the cupola ſtands on eight ſtupendous pillars, 


curious adorned: the roof of the choir is ſupported 
by ſix pillars, and that of ;the charch * "hh ranges, 
conſiſting of twenty err --., tc: 

The roof of the church and ohola. 7 is adorned with 
arches and ſpacious peripheries of enrichments, admi- 
rably carved in ſtone.” Quite round the inſide of the 
cupola, there is a whiſpering iron balcony, or gallery, 
the top of which i is richly painted by fir Jeet, Than 


_ 


Notwithſtanding the magnificence ed this — ob | 


it i is remarked to have many defects. I Its. ſituation is 
ſuch, that it cannot be viewed at a diftance. 


The 
diviſion of the porticos, and the whole ſtructure into. 
two ſtories on the outſide, certainly. indicate a like di- 


viſion within, which is acknowledged to be a fault - 
The dome, it has alſo been obſerved, bears too great 


a proportion to the reſt of the pile, and ought to have 
been raiſed exact! in the centre of the building; be- 
ſides that, there ought to have been two ſteeples at the 
eaſt end, to correſpond with thoſe at the weſt. On 


5 A enter · 


entering this church, we inſtantly perceive an obvious 


_ Father encumbering the proſpect than enriching it. 


 dred and forty-four foot, The outward diameter of 
the cupola is a hundred and forty-five foot, and the 


School, founded In 15309, by Dr. John Collet, dean 


Old Baily, on the eaſt-ſide, is the hall of the Com- 


| educated. In 1673, a mathematical ſchool was found- | 
ed here by Charles II, endowed with three hundred 


on account E mne is A called 
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deficiency, not only of elevation but length, to aſſiſt 
the per ſpective; and the columns are heavy and clumſy, 


The length of this cathedral, from eaſt to weſt, be- 
tween the walls, is four hundred and fixty-three foot, 
and including the weſt portico, five hundred foot. 
The extent of the weſt front is a hundred and eighty 
foot; and in the centre, where it is wideſt, includ» 
ing the north and ſouth porticos, its breadth is three 
hundred and eleven foot. The height of this edifice, 
from the ground to the top of the croſs, is three hun- 


inward a hundred foot. The outward diameter of the 
Janthorn is eighteen foot; the height of the turrets is 
two hundred and eight foot, and that of the body of 
the church'a hundred and twenty foot. 

This cathedral occupies an area of fix acres, and 
is railed all round with iron baluſtrades, each about 
five foot and a half high, fixed on a dwarf wall of 
hewn ftone, In the weſt end of this area, is a mar- 
ble ſtatue of queen Anne, holding a ſceptre in one 
hand, and a globe on the other, furrounded with four 
emblematical figures repreſenting Great Britain, F rance, 
Ireland, and America. 

Beides very large contributions for carrying on this 
e, the parliament granted a duty on ſea- coal, 
which, at a medium, produced five thouſand pounds 
a year; and the whole expence of the building is 
ſaid to have amounted to 736,7521. 28. 3d. | 
On the eaſt fide of the cathedral is St. Paul's 


of this church, who endowed it for a principal-maſ- 
ter, an under-maſter, a chaplain, and a hundred and 
fifty- three ſcholars. 

In Warwick-lane, in this ward, ſtands the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians, erected in 1682, by fir Chriſto- 
pher Wren. It is built of brick, and has a ſpacious 
ſtone frontifpiece, Near the ſouth extremity of the 


_ 1 


pany of Surgeons, with a theatre for diſſeftion, 
- Adjoining to Chriſt-Chureb, in Newgate-ſtreet, 
is Chriſt's-Hoſpital, which, before the diſſolution of 
monaſteries by Henry VIII. was a houſe of Grey 
Friars, The hoſpital was founded by king Edward 
VI. for ſupporting and educating the fatherleſs chil- 
dren of poor freemen of this city; of whom one 
thouſand of both ſexes are generally maintained in the 
houſe, or out at nurſe, and are likewiſe cloathed and 


and twenty pounds a year z and a writing-ſchool was 
added” in 1694, by fir John Moor, an alderman of | 
the city. After the boys have been ſeven or eight 
years on the foundation, ſome are ſent to the uni- 


verſity, and others to ſea; while the reſt, at a pro- 


per age, are put upprencichs to trades, at the charge 
of the hoſpital, At firft their habit was a ruſſet 
cotton, but was ſoon after changed for blue, which 
has ever fince continued to be their colour; and 
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the Blue-coat hoſpital. The affairs of this charity 
are managed by a preſident, and about three hundred 
governors, beſides the lord - mayor and aldermen. 
The fabric, which is partly Gothic, and partly mo- 
dern, was much damaged by the fire of 1 666, but 
was ſoon repaired, and has been ſince” increaſed with 
ſeveral additions, The principal buildings, which 
form the four fides of an-area, have a piazza round 
them, with Gothic arches, and the walls are ſupported 
by abutments. The front is more modern, and has 
doric pilaſters, ſupported on pedeſtals, 

In Caftle-Baynard ward, is a large ſtructure, called 
Doctor's: Commons, It conſiſts of ſeveral handſome 
payed courts, in which the judges of the court of admi- 
ralty, thofe of the court of delegates, of the court of 
arches, and the prerogative court, with the doors that 
plead cauſes, and the proctors of the place, all live in a 
collegiate way; and from commoning together, as in 
other colleges, the name of Doctor's Commons is 
derived. Here courts are kept for the trial of civil 
and eccleſiaſtical cauſes, under the archbiſhop of Can- . 
terbury, and the biſhop of London. The college has 
an excellent library, every biſhop, at his conſecration, 
giving twenty or fifty pounds towards phrchaſing books 
for it. 

Near Doctor's 8 Commons, on st. Bennet Hill, 
is the College of Heralds, who were incorporated by 
king Richard III. Beſides the chief officer, who is 
the carl-marſhal of England, here are three kings at 
arms, viz. Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy, with ſix 
beralds, four purſuivants, and eight proctors. Gar- 
ter attends the inſtalments of knights of that order, 
carries the Garter to foreign princes, regulates the 
ceremonies at coronations, and the funeral of the royal 
family, and nobility: Clarencieux directs the funeral 
ceremonies of thoſe under the degree of . peers, ſouth 
of Trent ; and Norroy performs the like office for thoſe 
north of Trent. This building was originally the 
houſe of the earl of Derby. It is a ſpacious qua- 
drangle, built of brick, and has convenient apart- 
ments. Here are kept records of the coats of arms 
of all the families and names in England, with an ac» 
count when they were granted, and on what occaſion. 

In Farringdon-ward Without, is a large building. 
called Bridewell, from a ſpring formerly known by 
the name of St. Bridget's, or St. Bride's-Well, It 
was originally a royal palace, and occupied all the 
| ground from Fleet-ditch on the eaſt, to Water-lane 
on the weſt. That part of it, now called Salifbury- 
court, was given to the biſhops of Saliſbury for their 
town · reſidence; and the eaſt part, which was rebuilt 
by king Henry VIII. is the preſent Bridewell. It 
was granted to the city by Edward VI. as an hoſpital FI 
and he endowed it for the lodging of poor travellers, 
and for the correction of vagabonds, ſtrumpets, and 
idle perſons, as well as for finding them work. 

In one part of the building, twenty artificers 
have houſes ; and about a hundred and fifty boys, 
diſtinguiſhed by white hats and blue doublets, are 
put apprentices to. glovers, flax · dreſſers, weaperss 
&c. and, when they have ſerved, their time, are bnti- 
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tled to the freedom of the city, with ten pounds, to- 
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wards carrying on their reſpective trades, The other 
part of Bridewel!l is a receptacle for diſorderly perſons, 
who are kept at beating hemp, and other hard labour. 
Near Bridewell, is St. Bride's church, a ſtately 
fabric, a hundred and eleyen foot long, fifty-ſeven 
broad, and forty-one high, with a beautiful ſpire, 
two hundred and thirty-four foot in altitude, and has 
a ring of twelve bells in its tower. 
Oppoſite to Fleet-ditch, is now built, over this 
part, of the river, a ſtately bridge, with eliptic 
- arches, which is acknowledged to equal in point of 
elegance, any conſtruction of the kind. | 
Weſt Smithfield, in this ward, is an area con- 
taining three acres of ground, called in old records 
Smithfield- Pond, or Horſe-Pool, it having been for- 
merly a watering - place for horſes. It was, in anci- 
ent times, the common place of execution; and at 
the ſouth-weſt corner there was a gallows called the 
Elms, from a number of elm. trees that grew in the 
neighbourhood, It was likewiſe the ſcene of public 
_ juſt and tournaments, and. has been a market-place 
for cattle above five hundred years. 
On the ſouth-ſide of this area, and contiguous to 
Chriſt's hoſpital, is St. Bartholomew's hoſpital. I 
was originally founded ſoon after the acceſſion of 
Henry I. by Rahere, the king's jeſter, as an infir- 
mary for the priory of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
which then ſtood near the ſpot. But upon the, diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes, Henry VIII, refounded it, 
and endowed it with five hundred marks a year, on 
condition that the citizens ſhould pay the ſame ſum 
annually for the relief of a hundred lame and infirm 
patients. The endowments of this charity have ſince 
en ſo much enlarged, that it now receives the diſ- 
treſſed of all denominations. In 1702, a beautiful 
frontiſpiece was erected towards Smithfield, adorned 
with pilaſters, entablature, and a pediment of the 
Ionic order, with a ſtatue of king Henry VIII. ſtand- 
ing in a niche in full proportion, and thoſe of two 
cripples on the top of the pediment over it. In 
1729, a plan was formed for rebuilding the reſt of 
this hoſpital, in conſequence of which a eme | 
edifice has been ereQted. | 
F Among many other privileges W by Henry I. | 
to the prior and canons of the, monaſtery of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, and to the poor of the infirmary, 
was that of keeping a fair in Smithfield on the eye, 
day, and morrow of St. Bartholomew. 
This fair, called Bartholomew-fair, has been held 
| annually ever ſince, and by the indulgence of the ma- 
giltrates of London, to whom. the privilege of keeping 
it deyolved, upon the diſſolution of the priory, it uſed 
| to continue a fortnight. A great number of booths 
was erected in it by the actors of the theatres, for the 
exhibition of dramatic performances of various. kinds, 
and it became at length a ſcene of ſo much licentiouſ- 
neſs and riot, that fir Fohn Barnard, when lord-mayor 
of London, reduced the time of the fair to its original 
duration of three days, This laudable example has 
been followed ever ſince; and the magiſtrates have 
likewiſe prohibited all public exhibitions, which had 
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In a ſtreet in this ward, called the Old Bailey, is a 
hall named Juſtice-hall, or the ſeflion's houſe, where 
a court is had eight times a year, by the king's 
commiſſion of oyer and terminer, for the trial of cri- 
minals for offences committed within the city of Lon- 
don and county of Middleſex. The judges of this 
court are the lord- mayor, thoſe of the aldermen that 
have ſerved that office, and the recorder, who are 
attended by the ſheriffs, and hy one or more of the 
national judges, _ 

In this ſtreet is alſo the great criminal priſon, lately 


built in a much more convenient fituation, and on a 


more enlarged plan than the former. priſon, called 
Newgate ; by which name it is ſtill diſtinguiſhed. ' 
In this ward is likewiſe a priſon, called the Fleet- 
priſon, from a ſmall river named the Fleet, which 
formerly run by it: this building is large, and reck- 
oned the beſt in the city, for good rooms and other 
conveniences. It has the benefit of a large yard, 
which is. encloſed with a very high wall. This pri- 
ſon is as ancient as the reign of Richard . 2 be- 
longs to the court of chancery, &c. | 

In Chancery-lane, in this ward, is an office, con- 
fiſting of a houſe and chapel, called the office and 


chapel of the Rolls, from being the great repoſitory - 


of the modern, public rolls and records of the king 

dom. This building was originally the houſe of an 

eminent Jew; ; but being forfeited to the crown, king 

Henry III.-in the year 1223, converted it into an 

hoſpital for the reception and accommodation of Jewiſh 
and other proſelytes. In 1377, Edward III. granted 
this hoſpital and its chapel to William Burſtall, maſ- 

ter of the rolls, to whoſe ſucceſſors in that office, it 

has ever ſince belonged. - Round this office, there is 

a. ſmall diſtrict, conſiſting of about two hundred 

houſes, called the Liberty of the Rolls, over which 

the magiſtrates of London have no authority, it be- 

ing under the government of the maſter of the 

rolls. | 

In this ward are ſeveral inns of court and chan- 
cery, particularly the Inner and Middle- Temple, 
Serjeant's-Inn, Clifford's-Inn, Barnard's-Inn, Sta- 
ples-Inn, and Furnival's-Inn. 

The Temple received its name from being origi- 
nally founded by the Knight's Templars, who ſettled 
here in 1485. . It was at firſt called the New Tem- 
ple, to diſtinguiſh it from the former houſe of the 
Knight's Templars, which flood in Holborn, near 
Chancery-lane. 

The original building was divided into three parts; 
the Inner, the Middle, and the Outer Temple. The 
Inner and the Outer Temple were ſo called, becauſe 
one was within, and the other was without the Bar; 
and the Middle derived its name from being ſituated 
between them. Upon the diſſolution of the order of 
Knights Templars, the New Temple devolved to the 
Knights Hoſpitallers of St. John of Jeruſalem, who 
granted a leaſe of it to the ſtudents of the common 
law, and converted that part of it called Inner and 
Middle Temple, into two inns of court, ſor the 
ſtudy and practice of the common-law, - The Outer 


Temple became a houſe for the earl of Eſſen. 


deen formerly accompanied with ſo much diſorder. 
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The buildings of the Temple efcaped the fire in 
1666, but were moſt of them deſtroyed by ſubſe- 
quent fires, and have ſinee been "rebuilt. The two 
- Temples are each -divided into ſeveral courts, and 
- have pleaſant gardens on the banks of the Thames. 


Wir oY 2268, 2] [Eokorr. 


five hundred and forty foot long, and forty broad, ex- 
cluſive of two wings, of a later erection, intended for 
the reception of ſuch lunatics as are deemed incur- 


able. This hoſpital contains a great number of con- 


venient cells or apartments, where the 2 are 


They are appropriated to diſtinct ſocieties, and have | maintained and receive all medical aſſiſtauce wit out 


* ſeparate halls, where the members dine in common, 
during term-time. The Inner Temple-hall is ſaid to 
have been built in the reign of Edward III. and the 
Middle Temple-hall, which is a magnificent edifice, 
was rebuilt in 2572, in form of a college-hall. Each 
has a good library, adorned with paintings, and well 
furniſhed with books. An aſſembly, called a par- 
liament, in which the affairs of the ſociety of the 
Inner-Temple are managed; is held there every term. 

Both Temples have one church, firſt” founded in 
1185, by the Knights Templars; but the preſent edi- 
ice is ſuppoſed to have been built in 1420. lt is 
ſupported by neat ſtender pillars of Suſſex marble, 

and is one of the moſt beautiful Gothic ſtructures in 
England. In this church are many monuments, par- 
ticularly of nine Knight's Templars, cut in marble, in 
full proportion, ſome of them ſeven foot and a half 
long; ſix are croſs-legged, and therefore ſuppoſed to 
'have been engaged in the cruſades. The miniſter of 
this church, who is uſually called the maſter of the 
Temple, is appointed by the benchers, or ſenior 
members of both . and erde by a patent 
2 the crown. -/ 

Serjeant's-Inn is a Small ind: in es ey lane 
n. the judges and ſerjeants have chambers, but 
not houſes, as they had in another inn of this name 
in Fleet. ſtreet, which they abandoned in 1730; but 
in each of them there is a hall and a chapel. 

Clifford's-Inn is an inn of chancery belonging to 
the Inner-Temple. It was originally a houſe grant- | 
ed by Edward II. to the family of the Cliffords, from 
Which it derived its name; but was afterwards let 
upon leaſe to the ſtudents of the law, and in the reign 
of Edward III. fold to the members of this ſociety. | 

Bernard's-Inn is likewiſe an inn of chancery be- 
jonging to Grays-Inn.- It ſtands in Holborn, and was 
the houſe of John Mackworth, dean of N e mY 
gave it to the profeſſors of the law. © © 

Staple's- Inn belongs alſo to Gray's-Inn, and is tis 
ated in Holborn, It was once once a hall for the mer- 
chants of the ſtaple for wool; whence it derives its name; 
but it was purchaſed by the benchers of Gray's-Inn, 
and has been an inn of chancery ſince the year 1415. 

 Furnivai's-Inn is an inn of chancery, belonging to 
Lincoln's-Inn, and was once the houſe of the family 
of the Furnivals, by whom it was let out to the pro- 
feſſors of the law. It is a large old ny with a 

hall and a pleaſant garden. n 
In Colman-ſtreet ward, on the ſouth- ſide of rie 
ſquare, called Moorfields, ſtands Bethlchem-hoſpital, 
founded in 1675, by the lord- mayor and citizens of 
London, for the reception and cure of poor lunatics. 
It is a noble edifice, built with brick and ſtone, and 
adorned with pilaſters, entablatures, and ſculpture, 
particularly with the figures of two lunaties over the 


grand gate, which are well executed. This building is 
24 2 | 


any other expence to their friends than that of bedding. 
The ftrufture is divided into two ſtories, through each 
of which runs a long gallery, from one end of the 
houſe to the other, On the fouth fide are the cells, 
and on the north the windows, that give light to the 
galleries, Which are divided in the middle by hand- 
ue iron-gates, to keep the men and women ſeparate, 

This hoſpital being united to that of Bride well, 
Ven are managed by the ſame prefident, governors, 
treaſurer, clerk, phyſician, ſurgeon, and apothecary ; > 
but eacha lerer and inferior officers peculiar to itſelf, 

Bethlehem: hoſpital being found incapable of te- 
ceiving and providing for the relief of all the unhappy 
objects, for whom application was made, a plain edi- 
fice was built for the fame purpoſe on the north ſide 
of Moorfields, called St. Luke's hoſpital, Which is 
maintained by private ſubſcription; 

Beſides the two markets already mentioned at Smith- 
field for cattle and hay, and at Leadenhall for butcher's 
meat, wool, hides, and Colcheſter. balze, there are in 
this city the following other markets, which are all 
very conſiderable; viz. Honey-lane, Newgate, and 
Fleet-market, chiefly for fleſh, though with ſeparate 
divifions for fiſh, butter, eggs, poultry, herbs, and 
fruit; Billingſgate market for fiſh only ; and the 
Three-Cranes market, for apples, and other fruit. 
The principal corn-market is held in a neat Exchange, 
ſituated in Mark- lane, and that for flour at Queenbithe. 
In Thames - ſtreet, near Billingſgate, there is an ex 6 
change for dealers in coals and maſters of veſſels i in 
that trade to tranſact their buſinefs. 

Before the great fire in 1666, there were within the 
walls of London ninety-ſeven pariſhes, | ahd ſixteen 
without, excluſive of thoſe in the city and liberties of 
Weſtminſter, and in the borough of Southwark. At 
preſent, however, the number - of parochial churches 
in the city and liberties of London is only ſixty. two. 

London is a biſhop's ſee, the dioceſe of which come 
prehends not only Middleſex, Effex, and part of Hert- 
fordſhire, but the Britiſh plantations in America. 
The biſhop of London takes precedency next to the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury and York; but the fol- 
lowing pariſhes of this city are exempt from his juriſ- 
dition, being peculiars under the Immediate govern - 
ment of the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; 3 viz, Al- 
hallows in Breadſtreet, Alhallows Lombard-ſtreet; 
St. Dionys Back-Church, St. Dunſtan in the Faſt, 
St. John Baptiſt, ' St. Leonard Eaſteheap, St, Mary 
Aldermary, St. Mary Bothaw, St. Mary le Bow, St. 
Michal Crooked-lane, St. Michael Royal, St. Pan- 
cras Soper-lane, and St. Vedaſt Fofter-lane. © * 
The civil government of London is veſted in the 
lord-mayor, twenty-ſix aldermen (from among whom 
the Jord- mayor is annually choſen), a recorder, a cham- 
berlain, two hundred and 11775. ſix common. council 
men, and other officers, © ö e 
The 
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aldermen, who uſually prefer the ſenior, , Upon the 
Sth of November, the lord mayor elect is ſworn into 
his office at Guildhall, and the next day he is in- 
augurated at Weſtminſter. For this purpoſe, he is 
met in the morning by the aldermen and ſheriffs, at 
Guildhall, whence they ride in great ſtate in their 
coaches, attended by the city officers, and the com- 
pany of which the lord mayor is a member, in 
furred gowns, on foot, to the Three Cranes. Here 
all the perſons in the proceſſion. enter their barges, 
which are richly decorated, and furniſhed with 
ſtreamers and muſic ; and rowing towards Weſtmin- 
Ker, amidſt the ſalutation of great guns from the 
ſhore, they land at Palace- yard; whence the company 
march in order to Weſtminſter-hall, followed by 
the lord mayor and aldermen. Having entered the 
hall, they walk round it, with the city ſword and 
mace carried before them, to ſalute the ſeveral courts, 
and then walk up to the court of Exchequer, where 
the new lord mayor is ſworn before the barons. His 
lordſhip then walks round the hall again; after which 
he returns with the citizens by water to Black- friars, 
whence they ride in their coaches, preceded by a part 
of the city militia, and attended by the city com- 
panies, with their flags and muſic, to Guildhall, 
where a magaificent entertainment is given, at which 
many of the nobility of both ſexes are 1 pre- 
ſent. | 
The lord mayor's juriſdiction extends, i in Conti caſes, 
a © ape way beyond the limits of the city, not only over 
a part of the ſuburbs, but upon the river Thames, eaſt 
as far as its conflux with the Medway, and weſt ward 
to the river Colne. He keeps courts annually, for 
the conſervation of the river Thames, in the counties 
through which it flows, within the boundaries al- 
ready mentioned. He always appears abroad in 2 
Rate coach, robed in ſcarlet or purple, richly furred, 
with a hood of black velvet; a great gold chain, or 
collar of 88, to which a jewel is appended; and his 
officers walk before him, or on each ſide of his coach. 
He uſually goes on Sunday morning, attended by 
ſome of the aldermen, to St. Paul's cathedral, where, 
on the firſt Sunday in term time, ſeveral of the twelve 
judges, if not all of them, are uſually preſent, whom, 
after divine ſervice, he invites to Ginger | at the Man- 
fion- houſe. : 
The city is divides. into 3 e“ over 
each of which there is an alderman, who enjoys the 
office for life, Upon the death of an alderman, a 
court, called a wardmote, is held in the ward over 
which he preſided, by the lord mayor, for electing a 
ſucceſſor, who is afterwards ſworn into his vffifice at 
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court of aldermen. All the aldermen are, by charter, 


en of peace in the city. 

The two ſheriffs of this city are als ſheriffs of the 
county of Middleſex ; and are choſen at Guildhall, 
No. 32. | 
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The lord mayor is elected annually: at: Guildhall, 
on Michaelmas day, when the aldermen below the 
chair, who have ſerved the office of - ſheriff, are put 
in nomination, out of whom the liverymen, conſiſting | 
of about eight thouſand, return two to: the: court of 


7 


on Midſummer day, by the liverymen, but not ſworn 


till Michaelmas eve, when they enter on their office; 
two days after which, they are preſented in the Ex- 
chequer court in Weſtminſter-hall, by the lord mayor 
and aldermen. Each ſheriff has a deputy,” with ſix 
clerks, and thirty-ſix ſerjeants, and every ſerjeant a 
yeoman, who belongs to either of the priſons, called 
Wood+ſtreet compter, or the Poultry compter. If the 
perſon choſen ſheriff declines ſerving the office, he is 
fined four hundred pounds to the city, and thirteen 
pounds, ſix ſhillings, and eight pence, to the mini- 
ſters of the city priſons, unleſs he ſwear that he is not 
worth fifteen thouſand pounds. If he ſerves, he is 
OO to give bond to the corporation. 

After the ſheriffs are elected, the livery chooſe the 
cheamberlaia of the city, and cther officers, called the 
bridge-maſters, auditors of the city and bridge-houſe 
accounts, and the ale-conners, + The recorder is ap- 
pointed: by the lord mayor and court of een; _ 
holds his place for life, 

The common council, conſtables, * other oſſi- 
cers, are choſen by the houſekeepers in the reſpective 
wards, on St. Thomas's day, at a wardmote then held 
by the different aldermen, +> Es 

The court of common council, which i is the name 
given to the aſſembly of the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
common councilmen, make bye- laws for the city, and, 
upon occaſion, grant the freedom to ſtrangers. It is 
called and adjourned by the lord mayor; and out of 
it are formed ſeveral committees, * N 5 the city 
lands, and other ſervices; | | 

The lord mayor and court: of ion are 2 court 
of record, in which all leaſes and inftruments are 
executed, that paſs under the city ſeal. They fix the 
price of bread, determine all differences relating to 
lights, water courſes, and party walls, ſuſpend or 
puniſh offending officers, and annually: elect the rulers 
of the watermens company. They alſo appoint moſt 
of the city officers; but the rent-gatherer is nomi- 
nated by the chamberlain, and the "bigh bailiff of 
Southwark by the common council... 1.10 

The court of huſtings is reckoned a . ancient 
e in the city, and was inſtituted for the pre- 
ſervation of its laws, franchiſes, and euſtoms. It is 
beld at Guildhall, before the lord mayor, the ſheriffs, 
and the recorder, the latter of whom, in civil ranked] 
ſits there as judge. Here deeds are inrolled, recoveries 
paſſed, | wills proved, and outlawries ſued out; writs 
of right, waſte, partition, dower, and replevins, are 
alſo determined. Here alſo the repreſentatives of this 
city in parliament are elected by the liverymen, who, 
out of eight W e that are nn, ſet up, n 
choice of four. 5 | 

The lord e ee is likewiſe a court 4 re- 
Ws and of equity, held in the chamber of Guildhall 
every Tueſday, where the recorder alſo ſits as judge, 
and the lord mayor and aldermen may, if they pleaſe, 
ſit with him. Actions of debts, treſpaſs, and others, 
ariſing within the eity and liberties, of any value, may 
here be tried, and an action may be removed thither - 
from the ſheriffs courts, before the Jury is ſworn. 
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This court has an office peculiar to itſelf, eonfiftiog 
of four attornies, and ſix ſerjeants at mace? The | to 


juries for trying cauſes in this and inthe ſheriff court, 


are returned by the feveral wards, at their wardmote 
inqueſts at Chriſtmas, when each ward appoints the 
perſons to ſerve W N month in the en- 
ſuing year. 

The ſheriffs ka e ebend which are allo courts | 
of record for the trials of actions of debt, treſpaſs, 
account, covenant, attachments, and ſequeſtrations. - 
They ate beld on Wedneſday and Friday, for actions 
entered in Woodſtreet compter; and on Thurſday and 
Saturday, for ſuch as are entered in the Poultry 
compter. 

The thambetlein has a court or office, which is 
held at the chamber in Guildhall. He receives and 
diſburſes all the city caſh, keeps the ſecurities taken 
for it by the court of aldermen, and annually ac- 
tounts to the auditors appointed for that purpoſe. He 
generally attends every morning at Guildhall to inrol 
or turn over apprentices, or make them free, and hears 
and determines differences herweem: them and their | 
maſters. 21 

The orphans court, is a court held be the lord | 
mayor-and aldermen, once a year or oftener, for ma- 
naging the affairs of the city orphans, or freemens 
children, under twenty-one years of age, 'The com- 
mon ſerjeant takes inventories of | ſuch freemen's 


| 
| 
| 
1 


eſtates, and the common crier ſummons their widows, | 


or other executors and adminiftrators, to appear be- 
fore the court of aldermen, to bring in an inventory, 
and give ſecurity for the teſtator's eftate, When the 
orphans are of age, or are married with content of 
the court of r 5 ny VI e 
2 demand. 1 

Tube court esd, is a court: eredted by af 
of parliament, in the year 1606, for recovering debts 
under forty ſhillings, at an cafy expence; the credi- 
tor's oath of the debt being ſufficient. to aſcertain it, 
without © farther - evidence, Some members of + the 
common council, being appointed monthly in their 
turn, by the lord mayor and court of aldermen, ſit at 
the huſtings in Guildhall every 446555" and. twat 
turday, as commiffioners of this court. | 

The military government of the city is lodged 5 14 

— -copfifting of the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and other priticipal-citizens, who receive their autho- 
_ rity by 2 commiſſion from the king. Thoſe have 

under theic commant the city trained bands, conſiſting 
of fix regiments of foot, diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
the White, orange, yellow, blue, green, and red, 


each containing eight companies, of a hundred and 


fifty men, amounting in all to ſeven. thouſand. two 
hundred. Beſides theſe fix regiments,” there is à corps 
called the artillery company, from its being taught 


the military exerciſe in the Artillery - ground. This 


company is independent of the reſt, and conſiſts of 
ſeven or eight hundred volunteers. All theſe, with two 
regiments of foot, of eight hundred men each, com- 
manded by the lieutenant of the tower of London, 
make the whole militia of this city, ä of 
| 6 A+ . 
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formed only of twigs matted together. 
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Weſtminſter and the borough of Southwark, amounts 
to about ten thouſand men. 

The companies of the city of London, or the fever 
tal incorporations of its citizens, in their reſpective 
trades, are in number ninety-one, beſides ſeveral other 
companies, or incorporated ſocieties of merchants, 
Of theſe ninety-one companies, fifty-two have each a 
hall for tranſactiag the buſineſs of the corporation; 
and this conſiſts of a maſter, or prime jg a court 
of aſſiſtants, and livery. 

Twelve of theſe companies are ſaperior to avis reſt, 
beak in antiquity and wealth; and of one of thoſe 
twelve. the lord mayors have generally made them- 


* 


| ſelves free at their election. Theſe companies are the 


mercers, grocers, drapers, fiſh-mongers, - goldſmiths, 
ſkinners, merchant-taylors, haberdaſhers, ſalters, iron- 
mongers, vintners, and clothworkers. | 

The principal incorporated ſocieties of the mer- 
chants of this city are, the Hamburgh Company, 
the Hudſon's Bay Company, the Ruſſia Company, the 
Turkey Company, the Eaft India Company, the 
Royal African Company, the South Sea Company, 
and ſome Inſurance Companies. The moſt of theſe 
companies have ſtately houſes for tranſacting their 
buſineſs, particularly the Eaft India and South _=_ 
u 1 

Tune trade of this vaſt and opulent city is Amed 
coeval with its foundation. Tacitus, in the ſixty- 
third year of the Chriſtian æra, repreſented it as cele - 
brated for its great commerce, and the number of its 
merchants,” It appears from an eſtimate, that one 
fourth part of the foreign trade of the: nation is car- 
ried on at London; and it has been ſaid that the port 
of London W e IR Oey of all Eng- 


| 


land. 


At ala vhs time RO was Yoviades;' Fe 
not appear from hiſtory. Many have ſuppoſed, that 


before the arrival of Caſar in Britain, it was the 


great emporium, - or ' mart of the Britiſh trade, with 
the Phernicians, Greeks, and Gauls. There was, 
however, no building, either of brick or ſtone, in this 
place, till it was inhabited by the Romans; the 
dwellings of the natives, before that time, being 
London is 
generally thought to have been founded in the reign 
of the emperor Claudius; and ſo rapidly did it in- 
creaſe, that in a few years it became too large to be 
defended by an army of ten thouſand Romans; on 
which account it was abandoned by Suetonius Pau- 
linus, the Roman general, to the fury of the Britiſh 
queen Boadicea, who burnt it to the ground, and put 
all the inhabitants to the ſword. But it ſoon recovered 
its former ſtate, and, in imitation of Rome, was made 
a prefeQture by ne Oe whe pred it hs name of 
Auguſta. «142 8-0 

By Ptolemy, 2 ſome other e writers of 
good authority, Londinium is placed in Cantium, or 
Kent, on the ſouth ſide of the Thames; and it is the 
opinion of ſome moderns, that the Romans probably 
had a ſtation there, to ſecure their conqueſts on that 
* of * river, 82 they reduced the n 

| | The 
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The place fixed upon for this ſtation is St. George's | | 
"ings ; and fo much both of the walls and ditch has 


fields, a large plat of ground fituated between Lam- 
beth: and Southwark, where many Roman coins, 
bricks, and checquer'd pavements have been found. 
Three Roman ways from Kent, Surry, and Middle- 
ſex, interſected each other in this place: 
fore is ſuppoſed to be the original Londinum, which 
it is thought, became neglected after the Romans re- 
duced the Trinobantes, and ſettled on the other fide 
of the Thames. 

By whom London was ul Ae pee with walls 


is uncertain: ſome think by Conſtantine the Great; 
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this there- 
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the ditch has been filled up, and covered with build- 


been appropriated by the city to public uſes, that there 
are few places in which either of them can be Ow 
to advantage. dee VEL: 
Some of the walls yet remain between the "Ay 
on the eaſt fide of poor Jewry-lane, the Minories, and 
along Houndſditch, from the place where Aldpate 
lately ſtood, to the right of Biſhopſgate, From the 
latter the walls may be Traced- towards the ſpot which 


was occupied by Little Moorgate; thence by Alder- 


manbury, to the right of Cripplegate ; and proceed- 


others by his mother Helena; but there is great rea- | ing afterwards by the back of St. Giles's church, ' and 


ſon to believe that it was by the emperor Valentinian I, 
about the year of the Chriſtian epoch 368. It is ima- 
gined that thoſe walls quite ſurrounded the city, as 
well upon the fide of the Thames as the land fide ; 
but that the part of the wall next the river has been 
deſtroyed' by the tide ſo many ages ago, that there are 
now no traces even of its ruins, 

The extent of the city, as limited by mural fortifi« | 
cation, meaſured in circumference three miles, one 
hundred and ſixty-five feet. The walls were com- 
poſed of alternate layers of Roman brick, and rag- 
ſtones. From the remains of the Roman work, it is 
conjectured that the original height of the walls was 
twenty-two feet, They were fortified with ſeveral 
lofty towers: the number of which, on the land fide, 
was fifteen, The remains of two of theſe towers, 
yet to be ſeen, one in a ſtreet called Shoemaker-row, 
near Aldgate; and the other on the weſt fide of 


Houndſditch, are thought to be the the moſt conſider- 


able pieces of Roman architecture now in Britain, 
One of them ſtill conſiſts of three ſtories, and is twen- 
ty- ſix feet high, though greatly decayed, and rent in 
ſome parts from top to bottom: the other is twenty- 
one feet high, perſectly ſound, and very beautiful, 
the bricks being as good as if newly laid, though the 
ſtones are in ſome places crumbled away. In a ſtreet 
called the Vineyard,. not far from thoſe towers, is the 
baſis of another Roman tower, about eight feet high, 
ſupporting a new building of three ſtories, From the 
remains of theſe towers it is imagined, that their 
height was originally forty feet, | 

In the reign of Henry IT. the walls of the city were 
conſiderably ruined; in that of Richard I. a great 
part was demoliſhed, to make room for the ditch 
round the tower of London ; and being much decay- 
ed in the time of Henry III. he obliged the citizens 
to'repair them at a great expence, | 

In the reign of king John, the city of London was 
fortified by encompaſſing the wall with a moat or 
ditch two hundred feet wide. This ditch was cleaned 
in the reign of Richard II. and it appears that the 
crown uſually granted the magiſtrates of London a 
duty on certain goods, to defray the expence of this 
work, and repairing the walls. 
In the reign of Edward V. great part of the walls 


' were rebuilt at the charge of the city companies; in | 
city, this ſtone might be the centre, and might ſerve 
as an object from which the diſtance was computed to 
the other confiderable cities or ſtations in the province. 


the reign of Henry VIII. the ditch was cleaned ; and 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth it was twice cleaned, 


] 


 Dowgate : 


and part of it widened, For many years, however, 


* 


* 


of the houfes in Crowder's-well- alley, they are viſi- 
ble almoſt to the place where Alderſgate ſtood: from 
this ſpot they run along the back of the houſes in Bull 


and Mouth-fireet ; whence there is hardly any part 


of them viſible to Newgate ; but from this they are 
in ſome places of a conſiderable height, along the 


back of the houſes in the Old 0 almoſt to the. 


right of Ludgate. 
The original gates of this city are ſuppoſed't to have 


been four, viz. Newgate, Cripplegate, Aldgate, and 


Dowgate; but the latter has been demoliſhed fo long 
ago, that even the fight of it is not exactly known. 
Thoſe gates were erected over the three great Roman 
military ways. The way called Watling-ſtreet, which 


was interſected by the Thames, entered London 


through Dowgate, croſſing the city, paſſed through 
the military-way called Ermine-ſtreet, is 
ſuppoſed to have pointed towards Cripplegate; and 
the Vicinal-way to have run through Aldgate. 

In the reign of Henry II. the walls had ſeven gates, 
which were Aldgate, Biſhopſgate, Cripplegate, Al- 
derſgate, Newgate, Ludgate, and a poſtern near the 
Tower. In reſpe& to the places called Bottolph's- 
gate, Billingſgate, and the watergates near the Cuſtom- 
houſe ; it does not appear that they ever were * 
gates, but wharfs only. | 

All theſe gates ſtood till l when an act of 
parliament having paſſed for widening and improving 


the ſtreets of this city, they were conſidered as in- | 


cumbrances, and all taken down in the years 1760 


and x76r, excepting e e, which was not _ 
down till lately. | 7 


One of the moſt remarkable pid? of antiquity in 
London is a great ſtone, now ftanding in a caſe on 


the north ſide of Cannon-ftreet, cloſe under the ſouth 
wall of St. Swithin's chureh, 
It is called London-ſtone, and was formerly pitched 
edgeways on the other fide of the ffreet, oppoſite to 
where it now ſtands, fixed deeply in the ground, and 
ſtrongly faſtened with iron bars; but for the con- 
veniency of wheel-carriages it was removed to its 


in Walbrook-ward : 


prefent ſituation. This ftone is mentioned fo early 


as the time of Ethelſtan, king of the Weſt Saxons, 
and has been carefully preſerved from age to age. Of 
the original cauſe of its erection no memorial remains; 


but it is conjectured, that as London was a Roman 
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WESTMINSTER. 


The city of Weſtminſter derives its name from a 
min/ter, or abbey, called Weſtminſter, on account of 
its ſituation with reſpet to St. Paul's cathedral, 
which was ſormerly called Eaſt · minſter. In ancient 
times this diſtrict ſtood upwards of a mile from the 
city of London, and contained only two pariſhes, 
which were thoſe of St. Margret and St. John, with 
two chapels of eaſe ; but at preſent it has ſeven other 
parochial churches, viz. St. Clement's Danes, St. 
Paul's Covent- garden, St. Mary's-le-Strand, St. Mar- 
tin's in the Fields, St. Anne's, St. James's, and St. 
George's Hanover-ſquare. 

Weſtminſter was anciently called Thorny-iſland, 
from its having been covered with thorn- buſhes, and 
encompaſſed by a branch of the Thames, which is 
ſaid to have run through the ground now called St. 
James's-park, from weſt to eaſt, and to have rejoin- 
ed the river at Whitehall. 

Till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, 
Weſtminſter was ſubjet to the arbitrary rule of its 
abbot and monks ; but in 1541, upon the ſurrender 
of William Benſon, the laſt abbot, Henry VIII. not 
only turned it into an honour, but created it the fee 
of a biſhop, and appointed for a dioceſe the whole 
county of Middleſex, except Fulham, which be- 
longed the biſhop of London, This biſhoprick, 
however ſoon after its aan was diſſolved by 
Edward VI. 

The city of Weſtminſter is governed by a high 
ſteward, an officer of great dignity, who is uſually 
one of the firſt: peers in the realm; and is choſen for 
life, by. the dean and chapter of the collegiate church 
of St. Peter. There is alſo a deputy ſteward, and a 
high bailiff, who alſo hold their offices for life; be- 
ing nominated by the dean and chapter, and confirm- 
ed by the high ſteward, 

The dean and chapter are inveſted with an eccleſi- 
aſtical and civil. juriſdiction within the liberties: of 


Weſtminſter, St. Martin's-le-grand, near Cheapſide, 
in the city of London, and ſome towns in Eſſex, 


which are exempted from the juriſdiction of the biſhop 
of London, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

St. Margaret's church was founded by Edward the 
Confeſſor, ſince which time it has been frequently re- 
built. In the eaſt end of this church is a window 
curioully painted, with the hiſtory. of the crucifixion, 


and with the figures of ſeveral apoſtles and ſaints fine-: 


ly executed. It formerly belonged to a private cha- 
pel at Copt hall, near Epping, in Efſex, and was 
purchaſed by the officers of this pariſh a few years 
ago, for four hundred guineas. In this church the 


houſe of commons attends divine ſervice on ſtate 


holidays. 

The church of 0 John the Evangelift was . 
in 1728, and having ſunk conſiderably while it was 
building, occaſioned an alteration of the plan. On 
the north and ſouth ſides are magnificent porticoes, 
ſupported by vaſt ſtone pillars, as is alſo the roof of 


the church; at each of the four corners is a beautiful 
+ q ; 


— 
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ſtone tower and pinnacle, which were added with the 
view of making the whole ſtructure ſink equally. 
The parts of this building are held together by icon. 
bars, which run acroſs even the ailes, 

The moſt remarkable ſtrudture in Weſtminſter. is 
the abbey-church of St. Peter, which was erected in 
the time of king Henry III. upon the ſpot where a 
church and convent had anciently ſtood, It ſuffered 
much by fire in 1274, but was repaired by Edward I. 
Edward II. and the abbots. In 1700, this church 
being much decayed, the parliament granted money for 
repairing it, and has frequently repeated the bounty 
ſince that time. The form of the abbey is that of a 
long croſs : its greateſt length is four hundred and 
eighty- nine feet, and the breadth of the weſt front 
ſixty ſix feet; the length of the croſs aile is a hun- 
dred and eighty-nine ſeet, and the height of the roof 
ninety-two feet, At the weſt end are two towers : 
the nave and croſs aile are ſupported by fifty ſlender 
pillars of Suſſex marble, excluſive of pilaſters. In the 
upper and lower ranges there are ninety-four win- 
dows, all which, with the arches, roofs, and doors, 
are in the Gothic taſte, The inſide of this church 
is much better executed than the outſide : and the 
perſpective is good, particularly that of the grand aile. 
The choir, from which there is an aſcent by ſeveral 
ſteps to a fine altar-piece, is paved with black and 
white marble; having twenty-eight ſtalls on the 
north, the ſame number en the ſouth, and eight at 
the weſt end, 

In this church, which is the depoſitory of our. *. 
luſtrious dead, there are twelve ſepulchral chapels, 
namely, thoſe of Edward the Conſeſſor, Henry VII. 
St. Beneeict, St. Edmund, St. Nicholas, St. Paul, 
St. John Baptiſt, St. Eraſmus, St. John the Evange- 
liſt, St Michael, St. Andrew, and St. Blaiſe. Theſe 
ſeveral chapels contain many ancient and curious 
monuments of kings, queens, and other great per- 
ſonages ; beſides which there is a great number in 
the different ailes, in memory of poets, philoſophers, 
heroes, and patriots, In a fine vault under Henry 
the ſeventh's chapel, is the burying-place of the pre- 
ſent royal family, erected by his. Jate majeſty king 
George II. Adjoining the abbey are the cloyſters, 
built in a quadrangular form, with piazzas towards 
the court, where ſeveral of the prebendaries have their 
houſes. 

Near the abbey church is the king's ſchool, uſually, 
called Weſtminſter-ſchool. It was ls founded 
in 1070, and a ſecond time by queen Elizabeth in 
1560, whence it is ſometimes called the queen's col- 
lege; and is at preſent one of the en ſchools in 
the Kingdom. 

On the north-eaſt fide of the abbey i: is an old Gothic | 
building called Weſtminſter-hall, firſt built by Wil- 
liam Rufus, as an addition to a royal palace ; and 
afterwards rebuilt by Richard IL, in the year 1397. 
It is reckoned one of the largeſt rooms in Europe, 
being two hundred feet long, ſeventy feet broad, and 
ninety feet high, ſupported only by buttreſſes. The 
roof is of timber, and was a few years ago ſlated, the 
old covering oſ lead being reckoned too heavy. Ie is 


payed 
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paved with ſtone. In this ſpacious room the kings of | 
England- have: generally held their coronation, and | 
other ſolemn feaſts; and it is uſed for the trial of. peers. 
Since the reign of Henry III. the three, great courts 
of Chancery, King's Bench, and Common Pleas have 
been held in ſeparate apartments of this hall; and the 
court of Exchequer above ſtairge® *o ou dT 
_ Adjoining to the ſouth-eaſt, angle of Weſtminſter⸗ 
hall is a building formerly called St. Stephen's Chapel, 
from its having been dedicated to that faint, It was 
founded by king Stephen, and 1347, rebuilt by king 
Edward III. who converted it to a collegiate church; 
but ſince it was ſurrendered to Edward VI. it has 
been uſed for the aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the 
commons of England; and is now generally called 
the Houſe of Commons. The benches, which aſcend 
behind one another, as in a theatre, ate covered with 
| green cloth; the floor is matted, and round the room 
are wainſcot galleries fupported; by centilevers adorned 
with _caryed. Work, in which ſtrangers are ſoften 1 
mitted to fit and hear the debate. 

On the ſouth ſide of the hall is the Houſe of Lords; 
ſo, called from being the place where the peers of 
Great Britain aſſemble in parliament. It is an oblong 
room not quite ſo large as the Houſe of Commons, 
and is hung with fine old tapeſtry, repreſenting the 
defeat of the Spaniſh, Armada in 1588, the gift of the 
ſtates of Holland to qugen Elizabeth. Here is a| 
throne for the king, with, ſeats on the right and left 
for ſuch, peers of the realm as ate of the blood royal. 
Before , the throne. are three broad: ſeats; on the firſt 
of 1 which, next the throne, -fits-the;Lord Chancellos; 
or keeper of, the great ſeal; Who is ſpeaker of the 
Houſe of Peers z and on the other two ſit the judges, 
p the. maſter . of the. rolls, or the maſters in chancery; 
who. attend occaſionally to give theit opinions on points 
of law. Thegtwo, archbiſhops fit at ſome diſtance 
from the thrane on, the right hand, and the other 
piſbops in à row under them,, All the benobes 
are covered with red cloth , ſtuffed! with. wool. Here 
likewiſe, by 2. late order of 80 4 en 
ftrangerg Has e erected. 2d # 31 Th 7 1G bos 
. Thaw: the Laws 2 "who ab Mao to 
_ the;,parliament, ;Qn the other, ſide ;is-the: Painted 
Chamber, which is ſaid to have been Edward the Con- 
"Feflpr's s .bed-chamber,;. ahd. the room in Which the 
f parliaments, were ancientiy opened. Here cohfer⸗ 
rences are often held between the two. houſes; or their 
committees... . Contiguous. to. thoſe is an apartment 
called the. Court, of, Requeſts, where ſuch an bave bu- 
ſmeſs in either houſe may attend. 
Near theſe buildings. is a bridge be T hikes; 
N called Weſtminſter-bridge, accounted one of the firſt 
in the world. It conſiſts of thirtgen, large, and two 
ſmaller arches,., all ſemicircular, and which ſpting 
from, about two, foot above. low-water: ark. The 
middle. arch is ſeyenty- x feet wige, uml the reſt de- 
creaſe equally. on. each ſide by four feet.) Each pier 

terminates with, : a ſaliant right angle againſt the ſtream, 
both upwards. and downwards. : the middle piers] are 
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and 1 three thouſard cubic feet, or near "tio - 
hundred tons of ſolid ſtone; the others deereafing by | 


one foot on dich ſide. The length of the bridge is 
one thouſand two hundred and twenty. «three feet, AE 
the breadth 'forty- four feet; a commodidus foot-wi 

on each ſide being raiſed above the road allowed for 
carriages; and paved with broad mor- ſtones. For the 
convenience of paſſengers, it is' farniſhed on either 
hand with! ſemi- octangular receſſes, which arè cbn- 


nected together by a wall and baluſtrade. Fhe firſt” 
ſtone of this bridge was laid in January 1739, and 
the building wWas 3 towards” the end of 


e e et ds lob 50, to node 


On the bane of the Thames, er eaſt elif 
of St, Margaret's pariſh, was a palace called White- 


hall, originally built by Hubert de Burgh, earl of 
Kent, before the middle of the thirteenth century. It 
afterwards devol ved to the archbiſhop of Y ofk, whence 


it received the name of York Place, and continued to 


be the city reſidence of the archbiſhops; till it was 
purchaſed '-by Henry VIII. of cardinal Wolſey, in 
1530. At this period it became the reſidence of the 
court; but, in 1697, was deſtroyed by accidental fire, 


all except the Banqueting:houſe, Which had been 
| added: to the palace of Whitehall by James I. ac 
cording: toia deſign of Inigo Jones. This is an ele- 


gant and magnificent ſtructure of hewn ſtone, adorned 
with an upper and lower fange of pillars; of the Ionic 
and Compoſite orders; the capitals are enriched with 


fruit and foliages, and between the columns of the 
windows. Ihe roof is covered with lead, and ſur- 


rounded with a baluſtrade. The building chiefly con- 
ſiſta of one room of an oblong form, forty foot high, 
and a proportionable length and breadtht Fhe cieling 
is painted by the celebfated ir Peter Paul Rubens: It 
is now uſed only as a chapel- royal, and the d 8 
of the Houſe id occupied with ſtatel offices. 


Oppoſite to the Ranqueting. houſe ſtands the Horſe- 
guards, / {00 called from being the ſtation where that 


part of. his majeſtys troops uſually do duty. It is 4 


ſtrong building, of hewn lone, conſiſting of a centre 


and two wings In the former is an arched paſſage 
into St. James's Park; and over it, in the middle, 


riſes a ure pi. owes. A is the Wars | 


office. 42952 175 53491. aids ed 7221011 
* the Morte gunde lie the Treaſury, a 
large building, which fronts the Parade in St. James's 
Park. Here are kept the board of eg de FN 
the office of Trade and Planta tions. 
Eaſtward of the Horſe-guards is the Admiralty 


Office, a; magnificent ſtructure; built with brick and 


fone, - The front towards Whitehall has two deep 


Wings, and a. Jofty portico, ſupported by four large 


tone pillars. A. piabaa, conſiſting of beautiful co- 
lumns, runs almoſt from one end to the other. The 


wall before the/coutt has boen lately built in an ele- 
gant manner, and each. ſide of the gate is ornamented 


with naval emblems. Beſides. 4 hall, and other pub- 
lic apartments, here are ſpacious houſes for- yu 
commiſſioners of the admitalty. or: AN 01125 12727; 

At a little diſtance from the Admitalty;:where s 


capital. Wen terminate, -is A —— called 


: each ſeventeen, feet Me at at the ſpringing of the * 
= .N o. 32. | 


4 
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Ss eat frond one of the croſſes which king Ed- | 
ward I. cauſed to be exeed in memory of bis queen, 
Eleanor, and Chariag, the name of a village in Weh 
it was built. The cro&.. remained till the civil wars 
in the reign of Charles I. when it was deſtroyed by 
the fanatics, a 2 monument of popiſh ſuperſtition ; 
but aſter the Reſtoration, an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Charles I. was; ſet up in ite ſtead. This, which is 
of braſs, PEPIN NET be an orna· 
ment 30 the place. 

Contiguous to a upon the at 0 
is, Northumberland-bouſe, ſo called from its having 
been in poſſeſſion of the family of Northumberland 
for more than a hundred years. It was originally 
duilt in the reign. « James I. by Henry Howard, 
earl of Nocthamptong and is almoſt the only houſe of | 
ancient nobility remaining in London. At firſt it 
conſiſted of three ſides, but is now: a ſpacious qua- 
drangle, with a large garden, and ſine . . 
it, extending almoſt zo the Thames. 

At the weſt end of the Mall, in St. James's Park, 
which begins near Charing- croſs, ſtands the Queen's 
Palace. It was originally known by the name of Ar- 
Iington - houſe; but being purchaſed by the late duke 
of Buakingham's father, who re· built it from the ground 
in 1703, it was called Buckingham - houſe, till the year 
1762, when it was purchaſed by his majeſty for a 
royal reſidence, It is built of brick and ſtone, having 
in the front two ranges of pilaſtere, of the Corinthian 
and Tuſcan. orders. Id has a ſpacious court- yard, 
inchoſed with iron railo, ſronting. St. James's Park, 
with offices on each fide; with two pavilions, ſeparated 
from the manſion-houſe by colonades, of the Tuſcan, 
Doric, and Ionic orders... His majeſty has here built 
a ſine library, in 8 form, ety men 
other additions. 

Eaſtward para Queen 7 Palace flands Se. Nn 
an ald building, which, till the farmer was purchaſed 
by the crown, bad been the town reſidence of the royal 
family, ſince the burtiing of Whitehall in 1697. Fhis 
palace was built by Hevry VIII. and obtained its name 
from an hoſpital. which formerly ſtood on the ſpot; 
It is an irregular building, of a' mean appearance 
without, but contains fevetal magnificent: apartments. 
Here the court and levees are ſtill kept, and moſt ot 
the perſons belonging to the bouſhold have their reſi- 
dence. The: chapel” of the hoſpital was converted to 
the uſe of the royab family, as it now remains, and is 2 
royal peculiar, exempted. from all epiſcopal juriſdiction. 

When this palace was built, it abutted in the ſouth- 
weſt upon an ungultivated, ſwampy tract of ground, 
which the kiag inaloſed, and converted into a park, 
ealled from the palace St. James s park. He alſo laid 
it out into walks, and collected the water into one 
body. It vas. aitaorwards much enlarged and improved 
buy king Cbasles II. who planted t with lime trees, 

and formed a beautiful viſta, near half à mile in 
length. ealléb the Mall, from its being adapted to a 
play at bomlao diſtinguiſted by that name. Hs alſo 
formed the water into a banal a hundred feet broad; 


aiſned er ee, een veteer ponds for 
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aud: two thopfahdi eight hundred feet long; and Fur- | © 
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water · owl but thoſe have lately "08 ea on nc 
count of the unwholeſbme vapours which they excited, 
In a dine. with St. James's palace, on the eaſt ſide, 


L Euzove, 


is Marlbrough-houfe, which belongs to the duke of 
Marlbrough, and is n. nn, een 
with ſtone. | 

The ed 4 81 M arti is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of St. Martin's in the Fields, from its ſituation, 
which was formerly a field, with only a few ſcattered 


| houſes. The church being decayed, was rebuilt by 


Henry VIII. and again by James I. but not being 
large enough to aceommodate the inhabitants of the 
patiſh, it was augmented in 1667, at the charge of 
prince Henry, eldeſt ſon of James I. and ſeveral of 
the nobility. Aſter many expenſive reparations, how- 
ever, it was entirely taken down in 1920, and 4 
new church began, which was finiſhed in 1726. 
This is an elegant ediſtce, built of tone. On the welt 
front is a noble portico- of Corinthian columns, ſup- 
| porting a pediment, in which are repreſented the roy - 
al arms in bas relief. The afcent to the portico is 
by a flight of very long ſteps, The length of this 
church is about one hundred and forty feet, the breadth 
 fixty, and the height / forty-five, ' It has a fine arched 
roof ſuſtained by ſtone columns of the Corinthian 
order. The ſteeple has a'beautifu} fpite, and 4 of 
the beſt rings of bells in London | 
St. James's church was built in the nigh! of Charles 
II. at the expence of Henry earl of St. *Alban's,” and 
other neighbouring inhabitants. The building is of 
briek andi ſtone, about eighty-five 'feet long, fixty 
broad,” and forty-fve feet high, with a handſome 
ent a hundred and fiſty feet in height. 2 20 
St. George's church, flear anmachen is 4 
braxcifut ſtructute. This was one of the fifty new 
churches erected within the bills of mortality, by a& 
of parliament, 'in the reign ef queen Anne. The 
ground for the edifice was given by the late lieute - 
nant· general Stewart” who aſs left four thoufand 
pounds to the pariſh,” towards erecting and endowing 
a-chgrity-ſchool 3 which, by additional benefaRtions 
and ſubſcriptions, i is become very conſiderable. | 
Tue greater part of the pariſh of St. Paul Cone. 
garden, was anciently's garden, belonging to the ab- 
bot and convent of Weſtminſter, and was then called 
Cond ent- garden, à ume corrupted into Covent, IJ and 
more generally Oommon- garden In 1552, Ed- 
ward VI. gave it te che earl of Bedford, with an d- 
joining ßeld, formerly called the Seven Acres, but 
now. being turned inte a long ſtreet; is called Long= 
acre; The church of St. Paul's, Covent garden, was 
built by Inigo Jones, and is eſteemed one of the moſt 
ſimple and perfect pieces of architecture in England - 
In the front is 4 Las re de Tuſcan order, 
with maffy columns. 5 | 
- Before the church is a ſquare area, containing about 
three ache of ground, called Coventꝭ garden market, 
and is the beſt in England for herbs, trait, and 
ftowers, On the nörth, and part of liv eaſt ſide, is 
4 wagnifeent piaz2a; deſigned by Inigo Jones. 
'» Next to the pariſh of St. Paul, Covent-garden, is 


— 


* 


J 
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ent of St. Mary: je Strand. Tt is alſo one of the 
2 fiſty 
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fifty new churches built in the reign of queen Anne, 


and is a handſome piece of architecture, though not 
very extenſive, At the entrance, on the welt ſide, is 
an aſcent by a flight of ſteps, in a circular form, which 
leads to a ſimilarly ſhaped portico. of Ionic columns, 
covered with a dome, that is crowned: with à vaſe; 


The columns are continued along the body of the 


church, with pilaſters of the ſame order at the corners; 
and in the intercolumniations are niches handſomely 
ornamented. Over the dome is a pediment ſupported 


- by Corinthian columns, which are alſo continued 


round the body of the ſtructure, over thoſe of the 
Ionic order. A handſome! baluſtrade is carried round 
the top of the church, and adorned with vaſes, 

A little eaſtward from the preceding church is that 
of St. Clement's Danes, ſituated likewiſe in the Strand. 
A church is ſaid to have ſtood in this place ſince 
about the year 700. but the preſent ſtructure was be- 
gun in 1680, deſigned by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. It 

is built of ſtone, with two rows of windows, the 
lower plain, but the upper ornamented; and the ter- 
mination is by an Atti, the pilaſters of which are co- 
vered with vaſes. On the ſouth ſide is à portico, 
covered with à dome, ſupported by Ionic columns: 
and oppoſite to this is another. The * is beau- 
1 and of a great hight, 
The church of St. George, Seb is voto 
one of the fifty new churches erected by act of par- 
| Hament, It is diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt by 
ſtanding ſouth and north, and by the ſtatue of king 

George I. at. the top of its pyramidal ſteeple. 

Within the precincts of Weſtminſter! are ſeveral 

ſately houſes belonging to the nobility. The moſt 

remarkable of thoſe at preſent are Burlington-houſe, 

Devonſhire· houſe, Egremont- houſe, Bedford - houſe, 
_ and Carlton-houſe, the reſidence of the late princeſs 
dowager of Wales; to which may be added the Bri · 
tiſh Muſeum. This noble ſtructure was formerly 
called Montapu-houſe, from having been the 'reſi- 
dende of the dukes of that title; hut in conſequence | 
of an act of parliament, was purchaſed upwards of 
twenty years ago, as a repoſitory for the muſeums of 
Sir Hans Sloane and Dr. Mead, and of the Harleian 
and Cotton collection of manuſcripts. It is a large 
and magnificent building, and 11 behind it a N 
conſiſting neatly of nine acres,” 

Beſides a great number of ebe Wett which 
are dally inereaſing, this part of the town is orna- 
mented with ſeveral magnificent ſquares; via. Groſ- 
venor-ſquare;. Portland - ſquare, Hanover- ſquare, St. 
James's- ſquate, Scho- ſquare, Bloomſbury - ſquare, 
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Queen's ſquare, Lincoln 8. Inn-felde, not to mention 


othets that are at preſent Building, and 2 
ſquare, which is ſituated farther eaſt ward. K. Dl-þ 
uin Lamb's Conduit- fields, on the north 4 the 


Foundling-heſpital, for the reception of expoſed and 
deſerted children. This laudable charity was project. 
ed by ſeveral eminent | merchants; in the feign of | 
| queen Anne, but was not exttied into execution till 
many years/ afterwards, when a charter for its eſtab- 


liſhment was obtained, through the indefatigable aſfi- 
g . | | , 


town, is a large and commodious ſtructure called the 
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duity of Mr. Thomas Coram, the commander of a 
merchant: veſſel, who ſpent the remainder of his life 
in promoting this deſign. From the time of its in- 
ſtitution, the parliament has occaſionally granted con- 


383 


ſiderable ſums for its ſupport; and in ſome years, 
upwards of ſix thouſand infants have been received. 
Not far hence is an hoſpital for the Small- 
pox; and in different parts of the town there are 
others, either for the ſick of all kinds, or thoſe in 
particular eircumſtances. Of the latter are ſeveral 
Lying-in-hoſpitals, and the Lock-hoſpital for female 
patients in the venereal diſeaſe. Of the former are St. 
George's, and the N regem befides {vera 
infirmaries. 

Gray's-Inn is one of the PIG ee inns of 
court, which, though ſituated within the limits of 
the pariſh- of St. Andrew, Holborn, is yet without 
the liberties of the city of London. It took its name 
from an ancient family of the name of Gray, which 
formerly reſided here, and in the reign of Edward III. 
demiſed it to fome ſtudents in the law; but. it is ſaid 
to have been afterwards conveyed to the monks of 
Sbene, near Richmond, in Surrey, who leaſed it to 
ſociety of the inn. It was held by this tenure till 
the diſſolution of the monaſteries, when Henry _ 
granted it to the ſociety in fee · farm. 

T bis inn conſiſts chiefly of two e Þ and 
al an old hall well built of timber, with a chapel in 
the Gothic ſtile. Here is alſo a good library, and 
the inn is aceommodated with a ſpacious garden. 
Lincoln's- Inn, another of the four principal inne 
of court, was originally the palace of Ralph Neville, 
biſhop of Chicheſter, and chancellor of England, a- 
bout the yeat 1226; It afterwards devolved to the 
earl of Lincoln, who converted into a court for the 
ſtudents of law, about the year 1310. From him it 
received the name of Lincoln's- inn, and conſiſted 
only of what is now called the old ſquare, 'which is 
entered from Chancery- lane. At preſent this ſquare 
contains, beſides buildings for the lawyers, a large 
hall, where the lord chancellor hears cauſes in the 
fittings after term; and a chapel in the Gothic ſtyle, 
built by Inigo Jones in the year 1623. To this inn 
belongs likewiſe à fine. garden, which has lately been 
diminiſhed by the building of ſome large and com- 


| 


modious offices, for the uſe of the hx ES Ws 


court of Chancery, & . 1 5 

In the pariſh of St. James, Clerkenwell, ”_ as hot 
pital called the Charter- houſe, which is a corruption 
of the Word chartreix, à nanie. formerly uſed for 1 
convent, or priory of the Carthuſians, which this 
place formerly was. After the diſſolution of monaſ- 
teries it fell to the earl of Suffolk, who diſpoſed of it 
to Thomas Sutton, Eſq; a citizen of London, in the 
time of king James I. for thirteen thouſand pounds. 
The purchaſer intending it for an hoſpital, applied to 


the king for à patent, which he obtained in 161 7, 
and the grant was confirmed by parliament in 1623. 
Mr. Sutton having expended ſeven thouſand pounds 
in fitting up the buildings, gave it the name of king 
James's hoſpital, and endowed it with landls to the a- 
mount of near faur thouſand five hundred pounds a year, 

| , for 
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ſtances ; and forty boys, to be inſtructed in elaſſical 
learning. The men are provided with handſome a- 
- partments, and all the neceſſaries of life except cloaths, 
inſtead of which each of them is allowed a gown, 
and ſeven pounds a year. Of the boys, twenty-nine 
are at a proper time ſent to the univerſity, where each 
bas an allowance of twenty pounds à year, for 
eight years, Others, who are judged more fit for 


trade, are put out apprentice, and the ſum of forty 


pounds is given with each of them. As a farther en- 
couragement to the ſcholars, there are nine eccleſiaſ- 
tical preferments in the gift of the governors, It is 
alſo by the recommendation of the latter that all pen- 
fioners and youths are received into the hoſpital. 


They conſiſt of ſixteen; of which number the king is 


always one, and the others are generally noblemen of 
the firſt. rank. To this hoſpital belong a maſter, a 
preacher, two ſchool.· maſters, a phyſician, a regiſter, a 
receiver, a treaſure, à ſteward, an auditor, and other 
officers; and the annual revenues of it being now- 
increaſed to upwards of ſix thouſand pounds, five men 
and four boys have been added to the original number. 
In the pariſh of St. Luke ſtands the Haberdaſhers 


alms-houſe, or Aſke's hoſpital, ſo called from having | 


been creed by the company of haberdafſhers; purſuant 
to the will of Robert Aſke, Eſq; one of their members, 
who left thirty thoufand' pounds for the building, and 
the relief of twenty poor members of the company; 
beſides the maintenance and education of twenty boys, 
ſons of decayed freemen of the ſame company. This 


is a large edifice of briek and ſtone, four hundred foot 


long, with a piazza in front, three hundred and 
forty foot in length, conſiſting of ſtone columns of 
the Tuſcan order. In the middle of the building is | 
chapel, adorned with columns, entablatures, and pe- 
diment of the Ionic order; and under ene 
| is a niche, with a ſtatue of the founde. 
In the ſame pariſh is Wannen hoſpital, | 
Mende boildimgio>nefs oi. ods cad ,! 
.-In'the' pariſh of St. Mary, Whitechapel;:tands.the | 
London hoſpital; for the reception af the ſidk. 
2 large building, and was erected a few: years! fince by 
voluntary m. Here are —_ ſome conſider-· 
able almobbeuſes} l to yu ws wt ene eiter 
London and Weſtminſter, * form one of the 
largeſt cities in the world,; if not ſupetior to every 
other for the number and wealth of ita inhabitants. 
The extent, from Blackwall in, the eaſt, 10 Tothill- 
fields,” is reckoned ſeven miles and a half and the 
circumference;. including from Ne wingtan - butts, on 
the ſouth: ſide of the boruugh of Southwark, to Jef - 
frey hey e Wann nen than 
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cvinifidired as a ſuburb of the metropolis; to which it 
is connected by London ee * wen of it was 
W for this place. 
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for the maintenance of eighty gentlemen, merchants, or 
foldiers, who ſhould be reduced to indigent/ circums- | 


It is | 


Ei RAN Euer. 
The earlieſt mention of this town in hiſtory, is in 
the year 1053, when it was a diſtinct corporation, go- 
verned by its on bailiff; and it: enjoyed this privi- 
lege till 1327, when a grant was made of it to the 
city of London, the mayor of which was appointed 
the bailiff of this 'borough; and might govern it by his 
deputy. Some time afterwards, the inhabitants reco- 
vered their former juriſdiction; but in; the reign of 
Edward VI. the crown again granted it to the city of 
London, for ſix hundred and forty-ſeven pounds: two 
chillings and a penny; and in conſideration of a farther 


D 


ſum of ſive hundred marks, it was annexed to the 
city, with a reſervation: of certain privileges enjoyed 
there by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſome other 
eccleſtaſtics, By virtue of this gtant, it is ſubjected 
to the lord mayor of London, with the ſteward and bal- 
liff. But Southwark being divided into two parts, this is 
to be underſtood of the diviſion called the Borough Li- 
berty, which conſiſts of three of the pariſhes belong 
ing to the town, with the greater part of a fourth pariſhs: 
F or the city diviſion, the lord mayor, by bis ſte ward, 
holds a court.of record every Monday, at the feſlions=: 
houſe on St, :Margaret's Hill, in this borough, for all 
debts, 2 and . dimits of bis 
juriſdiction. 19 09 Smogge 5 
The other diviſion 3 is called the Clink, or tas Ma- 
not of Southwark, and is ſubdivided ãnto the Great 
Liberty, the Guildhall, and the King's Manor; ſor 
each of which ſubdiviſions a court leet is Held, where 
the conſtables, ale-conners, and fleſh-tafters, ate choſen, 
and other buſineſs of this; kind tranſacted. The Clink 
liberty is under the juriſdicttion of the biſhopr of Win- 
cheſter, who, beſides a court- leet, keeps here a court: 


8+: 
* 


of record, by his ſteward or bailiff, for pleas of debt, 
damages and treſpaſſes. Court-leets are alſo kept at 
Lambeth, Bermondſey, and e- wn ahne ſmall. 
 diftrids adjoining! to the Borough. wa! 

Southwark conſiſts; of the pariber * Oberg 
St. John at Horſleydown, St. Saviour, commonly 
called St. Mary Overy, St. George, St. Thomas 3 
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Borougb, is in the county of Surry.. 002 
The principal pariſ̃ in Southwark is that of Ste 
(Savidur, : which was formerly a prioty of regular ca- 
nons. Being dedicated to the Virgio Mary, and. 
eranted near the bank of the Thames, it was 
called. St. Mary Over Ree, or Overy, by which ap- 
pellation: it is commonly known. This church is. 
Guile In the manner ofüs Cathedral, with three ailes 
from caſt to weſt; and a, croſs aile. It 4s reckoned the 
latgeſt pariſh- church in, England, the three ailes firſt- 
mentioned meaſuring two hundred and ſixty nine feet, 
im length, andi the eroſs aile one hundred and nine ſeet. 
| The height within, is, forty-ſeyen feet, and it has 
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| = and Guy 8 hoſpitals, two. of the nobleſt ens, 


dowments in England. The former was firſt erected 
in 1216, by Peter de Rupibus, biſhop. of Wincheſter, 
who endowed it wich land to the amount of three 
hundred and forty- three pounds a year; from, which; 


; time 


= 
— 
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time it was held of the abbots of Bermondſey, one of 
whom, in 1428, granted a right to the maſter of the 
hoſpital, to hold all the lands it was then in poſſeſſion 
of, belonging to the ſaid abbot and convent, the whole 
revenue of which did not exceed two hundred and 


ſixty-ſix pounds ſeventeen - ſhillings and fix pence 


per annum. In the year 1551, after the citizens of 
London had purchaſed of Edward VI. the manor of 
Southwark, and its appurtenances, of which this hoſ- | 


pital was a part, they expended eleven hundred pounds 


in repairing and enlarging the edifice, and imme- 
diately received into it two hundred and fixty pa- 
tients; upon which the king, in 1553, incorporated 
this hoſpital with thoſe of Chriſt- church and Bride- 
well, in the city of London. The building being 
much decayed, three beautiful ſquares, adorned with 
colonades, were erected by voluntary ſubſcription in 
1693, to which, in 1732, the governors added a 
magnificent building, conſiſting of ſeveral wards, with 
proper offices. The annual diſburſements of this hoſ- 
pital have, for many years, amounted to eight thou- 
ſand pounds. The houſe is divided into nineteen wards, 
and is ſaid to contain four hundred and Ct ay 
beds. * | 82 
Adjoining to St. Thomas s ſtands Guy 8 hoſpital, 

perhaps the moſt extenſive charitable foundation that 
ever was eſtabliſhed by one man in private life. The 
founder of this hoſpital was Thomas Guy; a book- 
ſeller in Lombard- ſtreet, London, who lived to ſee the 
edifice roofed in, and at his death, in 1724, left-two 


hundred and thirty-eight thouſand two hundred and 
ninety-two pounds ſixteen ſhillings, including the ex- 
pence of the building, to finiſh and endow it, This 


hoſpital conſiſts of two capacious ſquares, containing 
twelve wards, and four hundred and thirty-five beds, 

Almoſt contiguous to the borough of Southwark, is 
the King's Bench priſon ; a little beyond which is an- 
other, lately erected, called the New Bride well. Weſt- 
ward is the Magdalen hoſpital, for the reception of 
penitent proſtitutes ; and a little farther is ſituated 
the Aſylum for orphan girls. 

At Lambeth, the archbiſhops of Contarbury have 


long had a palace, the north part of which, conſiſting | 


of a tower, calied Lollard's Tower, a chapel, a guard- 
room, the archbiſhop's apartments, a library and cloi- 


ſters, is ſuppoſed to have been built before the year 


1250. The gate of this palace, and a gallery in the 
eaſt part of it, with ſome adjoining rooms, were 
erected by cardinal Pole; and the whole palace, at 
the reſtoration of Charles II. was repaired by archbi- 
ſhop Juxton. 53 

At Vauxhall, near Lambeth, is a Gin garden 
for muſical entertainments, which is open every even- 
ing, Sundays excepted, from about the middle of "0 
till towards the end of Auguſt, | 

Repaſſing the river Thames, we ſhall ho: a view 
of the moſt remarkable objects in the neighbourhood | 
of the” metropolis. 
| | Weſtward of London lies the, e of F 
ton, diſtinguiſhed by one of the moſt magnificent of 
the royal palaces. It Was originally the ſeat of the 
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king William III. who greatly improved it. The 
building is irregular, but the royal apartments are 
ſumptuous, and contain ſome valuable paintings. The 
gardens belonging to the palace are three miles and 4 
half in compaſs, kept in good order, and, ſince the 
death of his late majeſty, who reſided here moſtly in 
the ſummer, have conſtantly been open to the public; 


ſituated on the bank of the Thames, about two miles 


tion of invalid or old ſoldiers, called Chelſea Hoſ- 
pital, and ſometimes Chelſea College. It was origi- 
nally a college founded by Dr. Sutkliff, dean df Exe- 
ter, in the reign of James I. for the ſtudy of polemic 
divinity. The king, who laid the firſt ſtone of the 
building, gave many of the materials; and-promoted the 
work by a large ſum of money. Many of the clergy 
were alſo very liberal upon the occaſion ;' but the en- 
dowment made by Dr. Sutkliff being unequal to the 
end propoſed, the reſt was left to private contribu- 
tions, which coming in ſlowly, the work was ſuſ⸗ 
pended, and ſoon fell to ruin. At length, the ground 
on which the building ſtood devolving to the erown, 
king Charles II. began to ere the preſent hoſpital; 
which was carried on by James II, and completed 
by William and Mary, The ſtructure is magnificent, 
built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and is one of the 
nobleſt foundations of the kind in the world: 

The principal building conſiſts of a large qua- 
drangle, open to the Thames, The front; in the 
middle of which is a gateway leading through it, con- 
tains a chapel on one fide, a hall on the other, and 
between them a noble pavilion, with a fine gallery 
facing the river, ſupported by ſtone pillars, The two 
ſides, or wings, which are four ſtories high, are di- 
vided into wards, two in every ſtory; each containing 
twenty-ſix diſtinct apartments. At each of the four cor- 
ners is a fine pavilion, one for the governor's lodgings, 
and the council-chamber, and the others for offices, 

Beſides the principal building, there are two other 


ficers and ſervants of the houſe; for old maimed officers 
of horſe and foot, and of an infirmary for the ſick, 
with other conveniences. In the area which N to 
the Thames, is a fine ſtatue of king Charles II. 
braſs, placed upon a marble pedeſtal. 

The number of penſioners in this hoſpital is be- 
tween five and fix hundred, who are provided with 
cloaths, diet, lodging, waſhing, fire, and one day's pay 
every week, for their pocket - money. No man is ad- 
mitted into this hoſpital, unleſs he be diſabled, or has 
ſerved in the army twenty years. The out-penſioners 


year, each, 


don poundage ; and all officers and ſoldiers. give one 


ment. To this hoſpital belongs a e, a de- 
18 D 33 | puty- 


earl of Nottingham, from whom it was purehaſed by 


At Chelſea, a large and populous village, pleaſantly 


ſouth-weſt of London, is an edifice for the recep- 


large ſquares, which conſiſt of apartments for the of- 


„ — 0 „ 


are uſually between eight and nine thouſand, and are 
allowed ſeven . twelve . and ſix pence a 


To defray the vaſt Fr of this . the army 


day's pay every year towards its ſupport. In caſe of 
any deficieney, it is ſupplied by a grant from parlia- 
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| Puty-governor, a treaſurer, five commiſſioners, a ſtew- 


ard, two chaplains, a pon. a ſecretary, and 
many other officers, 
Near Chelſea · hoſpital is Ranelagh houſe and gare | 


dens, once the ſeat of the earl of Ranelagh, but for 


many years a- place of public entertainment. In the 
garden, near the houſe, is a rotundo, the internal dia- 
meter of which is a hundred and fifty foot. Except 


at the four entrances, it is ſurrounded with an arcade, | 


that-has over it a gallery, with balluſters. At one of 
the entrances ſtands the orcheſtra, which was origi- 
nally placed in the middle of the area, where at pre · 
ſent there is àa chimney for occaſional uſe. The enter- 
tainment conſiſts of a fine band of muſic, with an 
organ, accompanied by the beſt vocal performers z n 
tea and coffee are diſtributed. 

At Chelſea, the company of thre dic a 
ſpacious phyſie · garden, well ſtocked with domeſtic and 
foreign plants. The ground was a donation from Sir 
Hans Sloane, of whom the company has erected a ſta- 
tue, with an inſcription on the pedeſtal, expreſſing 
their gratitude. 

At the weſt end of Chelſea, a timber bridge has 
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Pope, and is yet diſtinguiſhed by his name, It is 
pleaſantly ſituated on the bank of the Thames, hav- 


| ing in the under part a grotto, from which there is a 


ſubterraneous paſſage beneath the high road, into the 
garden, where ſtands a ſmall monument of fone, 
erected by the poet in memory of his mother, This 
elegant villa is now in the SHER of WONG "penn 
Eſq. | | 
Several . of antiquity r yet be ae in the 
— of London. Ia the pariſh of Iſlington is a 
field, called the Reedmoat, and alſo Six-acre F ield, 
from the extent of it, which appears to have been an 
ancient fortreſs, incloſed with a rampart and ditch. 
From its form, and the manner of its fortifications; it is 
ſuppoſed to have been the Roman camp occupied by Sue- 
tonius Paulinus, after his retreat from London, and out 
of which he ſallied upon the Britons under the conduct 
of their queen Boadicea, when he totally routed them. 
In the. ſouth-weſt angle of the field, is a ſquare diviſion, 
commonly called Jack Straw's Caſtle, which is ſup- 
poſed to have been the prætorium, or general's tent. 

| Spitalfields appears to have been a cemetery in the 
time of the Romans; for in 1576, ſeveral urns were 


lately been erected over the Thames, by which a com- | dug up here, containing aſhes and human bones, | 


munication is opened with — near the village of 
Batterſea. 

At Chiſwick, a village on the bank of the Thames, | 
about ſix miles from London, is a beautiful villa, 
built by the late earl of Burlington, and now in the 
poſſeſſion of the duke of Devonſhire, The aſcent to 
the houſe is by a grand flight of marble ſteps, on one 
fide of which there is a ſtatue of Inigo Jones, and on 
the other that of Palladio. The portico is ſupported 


by ſix fine fluted pillars, of the Corinthian order, with 


a very rich cornice, freeze, and architrave. The ciel- | 
ings of the apartments are highly finiſhed ; and here 
are many valuable paintings. 

In the ſouth-weſt part of this county, at the diſtance 


of twelve miles from London, is royal palace, called 
'Hampton-Court. It is ſituated between two parks, 


which, with its gardens, are about five miles in cir- 
cumference. Fhis is a magnificent edifice, and was 
originally built by cardinal Wolſey, in whoſe time it 
was furniſhed in the moſt ſuperb: manner. The cham- 
bers, which were adorned with rich hangings, con- 
tained two hundred and eighty filk beds, for the re- 
ception of ſtrangers only, and the houſe abounded 
with gold and filver plate. The ſplendor of this 
princely habitation raiſed ſo much envy againſt the 


Cardinal, that he was obliged to reſign it to Hen- 


ry VIII. who conſiderably enlarged: it. At preſent, | 
this palace conſiſts of two large courts, beſides one 


for officers and ſervants. On one ſide of the outer 


court is a chapel built by queen Anne, and on the 
other a portico, ſupported by Doric pillars, that leads 
to the great ſtairs, which are finely painted by Verrio, 


The inner court was built by king William, who | 


furniſhed the apartments in a good taſte. In a gal- 
lery of this palace is a fine colleAion of paint- - 


ings, 
At Twickenham, 8 miles men! of nps 


Court, is the houſe which formerly belonged to Mr, | 
| ; 


Many copper coins of Roman emperors, ſtatues of 
| Roman deities, lamps, cups, and other utenſils, have 
alſo been found in this place. From urns, and other 
antiquities, -difcovered in the Sun-tavern Fields, in 
the pariſh of Shadwell, this place is likewiſe ſuppoſed 
to have been 'a Roman cemetery. Here was found a 
lead coffin, incloſed in one of ſtone, containing the 
body of a woman, with a Cupid cut in ſtone upon 
her breaſt, an ivory ſceptre in each hand, a large urn 
at her head, and another at her feet ; befides feveral 
ſmall urns,-and a great AIP of glaſs MOOS full 
I, white liquor, 

In the north-weſt mal of Stepney church, is a 
ſtone, which, from an inſcription on it, appears to 
have been brought from ſome magnificent ruin in the 


ancient city of Carthage in Africa. 


| Near Kent-ſtreet, in Southwark, was a Roman 
ſtone fortreſs; the foundations of which being dug 
up in 1685, here were found, among other ruins, two 
pillars, on each of which was engraved a Janus's 
head. 

In Lambeth: marſh, in the pariſh of Lambeth; are 


ſtill to be ſeen ſome remains of the ditch, or channel, 


cut by Canute the Dane, when he beſieged London, 
to turn- off the courſe of the Thames, from that part 
of the river now called the King's Barge- houſe, to 
the eaſt ſide of the place i in which nc, was 
afterwards built: 
Near Vauxhall are yet viſible the remains of a baſ- 
tion, and lines, caſt up by the Romans, which in the 
civil wars under Charles I, were repaired Tor the fe- 
curity of London, | I 
From the river Thames, at Lambeth, à trench, cut 
by the Romans, may be traced to Deptford. This 
had, doubtleſs, been intended to prevent the incur- 
ſions of the Britons into Kent, before the Romans 
croſſed the Thames, and conquered the Trinobantes. 
Near Bermondley-itreet, in the pariſh of St. Mary 


2 Magdalen, 


— 
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had been recently demoliſhed, 

The market-towns in Middleſex are, Breneſord, 
Edgeware, Enfield, | Staines, and Uxbridge, 
\ Brentford derives its name from a ſmall river called 
the Brent, which runs through it, and falls into the 
Thames, It is ten miles diſtant from London, and 
is divided into the new and the old towns. In the for- 
mer is a. market-houſe and a chureb, which was, firſt 
built in the reign of Richard I. and is only a chapel 
to Great Ealing, a village about a mile diſtant, This 
place is a great thoroughfare to the Weſt; and being 
ſituated ſo near London; and upon the Thames, has a 
conſiderable trade, particularly in corn. 

Edgeware is a little town on the borders of this 
county, at the diſtance of twelve miles weſt of Lon- 
don. It conſiſts only of one bg & and has RR 
worthy of note. | 20 

Enfield is diſtant from 10000 RUA miles. Tin 
the beginning of the preſent century, the country 
hereabouts was fenny and mooriſh, but being now ſo 
much drained, all except the part called Enfield Waſh, 


it is become good land. This town has ſeveral ſtreets, 


and was formerly famous for tanning of hides. It is 
pleaſantly ſituated, in à good air, and there are many 
geiitlemen's ſeats in the neighbourhood. 


Staines is ſaid; to derive its name from a Saxon 
word ſignifying a ſtone, which was applied to this 


place from a boundary ſtone anciently ſet up here, to 
mark the extent of the city of London's / juriſdiction 
upon the Thames, It is ſituated nineteen miles from 
London, is a pleaſant, populous town, with ſeveral 
good inns and has a bridge over the Thames. 
At Sheperton, ſouth-eaſt of Staines, is a piece of 
incloſed ground, called Warre Cloſe, in which ſpurs, 
ſwords, human bones, and other remains of antiquity, 


have been dug up; and on the weſt of Warre Cloſe, 


part of a Roman camp is yet viſible, Near King's 
+ Arbour, north-eaft of Staines, is alſo a ſmall Roman 
camp, conſiſting of a ſingle trench; and about the 
diſtance of a mile from this place there is another of 
the ſame kind. | 
Uxbridge ſtands upon the bank of the river Colne, 
at the diſtance of fifteen miles from London, and 
conſiſts chiefly of one long ſtreet, with ſeveral inns, 
which are more numerous, on account of its being a 
principal ſtage between London and Oxford, It is 
not a pariſh, but a member of Great Hillington, a 
village about a mile diſtant, It is, however, accom- 
- modated with a church, or rather a chapel, and has a, 
ſtone bridge over the Colne. On this river are ſeve- 
ral corn-mills; and the' chief trade of the town 1s 
in meal, of which great quantities are ſent to Lon- 
don every week, Near Uxbridge are the remains | of 
an ancient camp, ſuppoſed to be Britiſh. 


In the time of the Romans, Middleſex was inha- 
bited by the Trinobantes ; and under the heptarchy, | 


it formed part of the kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons. It 
ſends to parliament eight members, viz. two for the 
county, four for the city of Enders and two for Fay 
of Weſtminſter. | 
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Magdalen, Bermondſey, are the remains of a Roman |. 
fort, which has almoſt the ſame appearance as if itf 
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SSEX is bounded on the weſt by the n 

of Middleſex and Hertford, on the north by 
Suffolk and Cambridgeſhire, on the eaſt by the Ger- 
man ocean, and on the ſouth by the river Thames, 
which ſeparates it from Kent. It extends in length, 
from weſt to eaſt, yy ſeven miles, and in breadth 
forty- three. 

The principal rivers in this county are, the Stour; 
the Lee, the Colne, the Blackwater, and the Chelmer. 
The Stour riſes in the north-weſt part of Eſſex, and 
running. ſouth-eaſt, ſeparates it from Suffolk, falling 
into the-German ocean at Harwich, The Lee, riſing 
in the north-weſt of the county, runs almoſt direaly 
ſouth, and ſeparating Efſex from the counties of Hert- 
ford and Middleſex, falls into the river Thames at 
Blackwall, a village on the eaſt fide of London, The 
Colne riſes alſo in the north- weſt part of Eſſex, 
whence directing its .courſe ſouth-caſt to Halſted, it 
runs parallel to the river Stour, till having paſſed Col- 
cheſter, it forms an angle, and running ſouth-ſouth- 
eaſt, falls into the German ocean between ſeven and 


| eight miles from that town, The Blackwater like- 


wiſe has its ſource in the north-weſt part of Eſſex, and 
running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes by Braintree, after which it 
falls into the Chelmer at Maldon, The Chelmer riſes 


| within two or three miles of the ſource of the Black- 


water, to which running nearly parallel, it directs 
its courſe to Chelmsford, where forming an angle, it 
runs directly eaſt, and receiving the Blackwater, falls 
into the German ocean near Maldon. 

In general, the air of this county is unhealthy, 
eſpecially to ſtrangers, whom it diſpoſes much to the 
ague. Thoſe parts of the county which border upon 
the ſea, and the Thames, are a rotten, oozy ſoil; and 
in others, fens and marſhes greatly abound ; but the 
weſtern and northern wean are free from thoſe i in- 
conveniences, 

It is obſervable; that the foil of this county is ge- 
nerally beſt where the air is moſt unhealthy, the more 
inland parts being chiefly gravel and ſand, and fit 
neither for corn nor graſs. The northern parts of 


this county are remarkable for the production of faf- 


fron, and in ſome places the foil is ſo rich, that af- 
ter three crops of this produce, it will yield good 
barley for twenty years ſucceſſively, without any ma- 
nure, Other parts of Eſſex afford hops in great 
plenty, In general, the county furniſhes abundance 
of wocd, and no part of England is better ſtored with 
proviſions of all kinds. It ſupplies the markets of 
London with corn, fat oxen, and ſheep. Wild fowt 


| is here extremely frequent, and there are great quan- 


tities of ſea and river fiſh, eſpecially oyſters, 

Eſſex lies in the province of Canterbury, and dio- 

ceſe of London, and contains four hundred and fif- 

teen pariſhes, It is divided into twenty hundreds, and 

has twenty-four market-towns, but no city. Theſe 
| 9 Wenn 
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towns are, Barking, Billericay, Braintree, Witham, | lowed to be greatly ſuperior to any other, but it has 
Burntwood, Waltham-Abbey, Chelmsford, Waldon, not been fo much cultivated of late years as for- 

| Chipping-Ongar, Coggeſhall, Thaxted, Colcheſter, merly. | 
Dunmow, Epping, Rumford, Gray ';- Thurrock, Hal-“ At Aſhdon, FOE de miles north-weſt of this 
ted, Rochford, Rayleigh, Manningtree, Hatfield- place, there are four barrows, or pyramidical hillocks, 
Broadoak, Ingateſtone, Harwich; and Maldon. erected by Canute the Dane, in memory of a battle 

- Barking, fo called from a ſtream upon which it is that was fought upon the ſpot, in which he totally 
ſituated, is diſtant ten miles from London, and ſtands | defeated the army of Edmund Ironfide, 
upon a creek,” where the Barking falls into another | - At Cheſterford, a village four miles north of Wal- 
ſtream, named the Roding, about two miles above den, were diſcovered, ſome years ago, the ruins of a 
their confluence with the Thames. 8 8240 town is Roman city. The walls appear to have encompaſſed 
large, and inhabited chiefly by fiſnermen. about fifty acres of ground; and the foundations of 
Waltham- Abbey is ſituated thirteen miles from Lon- a Roman temple are ſtill very viſible, 7572 © © 7 
don, on the river Lee, which here forms feveral.ſmall |- Tbaxted; anciently called Tackſteda; and fomeb 


iſlands, that are often overflowed. This abbey was times Taſted, ſtands upon the river Chelmer, at the dif- 


' wood Common. 


thirty-eight miles from London, on the ſide of the 
river Chelmer It is an ancient town, but its trade 


| ceived the bacon upon theſe terms. 


bs & 


built by king Harold, who being killed in battle 
againſt William the Conqueror, was buried here. In 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, ſome workmen diſco- 
vered his coffin, over which was a grave-ſtone, with 
no other. inſcripton than, Infelix Harold. 

Rumford lies twelve miles from London, and is a 
great thoroughfare to Harwich, as well as to moſt. 
towns" of note in Suffolk and Norfolk. 

Epping is ſituated at the diſtance of ſeventeen 1 
from London, on the ſide of a foreſt, called from this 
town, Epping Foreſt, which is a royal chace, and 
reaches from this place to within five miles of Lon- 
don. The market of this town is kept in a hamlet. 
called Epping-Street, about a mile and a half from 
the church. 

Brentwood ftands feventeen BY from London, 
and is only the part of a pariſh called Southwold cum 
Brent, It is fituated on a hill, in the road to Har- 
wich, and is a populous place. The county aſſizes 
have often been held here; and there are frequent 
horſe-races on a os plain, called Penlow- 


Gray” s-Thurrock, Billericay, and Hatfield-Broad- 
oak, contain nothing worthy of note. 
Dunmow, called alſo Great Dunmow, is ſituated 


is confined chiefly to a manufacture of baize. This is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Cæſaromagus of the Ro- 
mans. In ſeveral parts of the road, between this place 
and Colcheſter, there are ſtill to be ſeen the remains 
of an old Roman way, which the inhabitants call the 
Street. Here was formerly a priory; and it is re- 
corded, that in the reign of Henry III. the lord Fitz- 
walter inſtituted a cuſtom, that whatever married man 
made oath, kneeling upon two ſharp ſtones in the 
church-yard of the priory, that for a year and a day af- 
ter marriage, he neither directly nor indirectly, fleep- 
ing or waking, repented his bargain, had any quar- 
rel with his wife, or any way tranſgreſſed his nuptial 
obligation, be ſhould be entitled to a flitch of bacon. 
The records of this place mention four perſons, one 
of them ſo lately as 1748, who have claimed and re- 


Saffron- Walden is Gtuated on the d of 
Cambridgeſhire, about forty-two miles from London. 
The ſaffron growing about this place is generally al- 


tance of forty- two miles from London, The town is 


not very conſiderable, but _—_ church I a 1 


N 


15 


building. Oy "30 

Chelmsford is ſituated twenty-nine miles north- eaſt 
of London, in a fine plain, on the river Chelmer, near 
its confluence with a ſmall ſtream called the Conn, It 
is a large and populous town, and a great thorough 
fare; by the profit ariſing from which ſituation it 


chiefly ſubſiſts. Here is one church, which appears 


to. have been rebuilt almoſt four hundred: years ago: 
and there is alſo a bridge over the Chelmer. 
Braintree is diſtant forty-two miles from London, 


and is a large town. It abounds with diſſenters, and 
had a conſiderable manufacture of baize Toa yous 


ago. 

Witham ſtands a nes from ten 
in the great road to Harwich and Suffolk. It is a 
pleaſant town, and there are many elegant ſeats in the 
neigbbourhood. Much company reſorts hither in the 
ſummer, to drink a chalybeat water called the Spaw. 

Maldon, or Malden, is ſituated thirty-eight miles 
from London, on an eminence, near à bay called 
Blackwater- bay, formed by the inſtux of the rivers 


| Chelmer and Blackwater into the ſea, | The town is 


populous, and conſiſts chiefly of one long ftreet, 
branched out into different lanes, Here is a large 
library for the uſe of the miniſter of the place, and 
the clergy of the neighbouring hundreds, who gene- 
rally reſide hete, on account of the unwholeſome air 
of their own pariſhes. The town has a convenient 


haven for ſhips of about four hundred tons; and ſome - 


of the merchants carry on a conſiderable trade in coal, 
iron, deals, and corn, Blackwater Bay is famous for 
excellent oyſters, called Wallfleets, from a wall of 
earth which extends five miles along the ſhore where 
they lie. Camden is of opinion, that the Wallfleet 
oyſters are thoſe which Pliny mentions to have been 
uſed in the Roman kitchens, and the ſame that Auſo- 
nius means in the following verſe to Paulinus: yl es 


Mira Caledonius nennungquam detegit lun. 


From ſome coins which have been dug up at this 
place, it appears that Maldon was the Camelodu- 
num of the Romans, and the ſeat of the kings of the 


Trinobantes. This was the firſt Roman colony in 


Britain, being occupied in the year 43 by the empe- 


ror Claudius, who placed here a band of veterans, 


1 ! and 
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and called it Colonia Victricenſis. Here was a 
temple- erected to Claudius, in which ſtood an al- 
tar, called the Altar of Eternal Dominion; and 
certain prieſts, called Sedales Auguſtales, were ap- 
pointed to attend it. The oppreſſion of the Roman 
ſoldiers on this ſtation, however, ſo much exaſperated 
the Britons, that in a few years they beſieged and de- 
ſtroyed the city; but it was aſterwards rebuilt. 
There is a cuſtom in this place, that if a man dies 
inteſtate, his poſſeſſions deſcend to his youngeſt ſon, 
or it he dies without iſſue, to his youngeſt brother. 
This cuſtom, which is called Borough Engliſh, is 
ſaid to have been formerly much more general, and to 
have taken its riſe from the practice imputed to the 
feudal lords, who, when any of thoſe who held under 
them married, claimed the firſt night with the bride, 
As a doubt might ſometimes ariſe, whether the firſt- 
born child was the ſon of the huſband, this cuſtom 
was introduced, to cut off ſuch child from its in- 
inheritance; and the youngeſt, as moſt remote from 
ſuſpicion, was preferred in its ſtead. 

. Rayleigh ſtands thirty-five miles from London. It 
appears to have been formerly of conſiderable extent, 
but at preſent conſiſts only of one ſtreet, which, how- 
ever, is broad and handſome. - 

Rochford is diſtant forty miles from London, and 
ftands,on a ſmall ſtream that falls into a river called the 
Crowch. Near this place is a hill, called King's Hill, 
where the lord of the manor of Rayleigh holds a court, 
on the Wedneſday morning after Michaelmas, at cock- 
crowing. This court is called Lawleſs Court, The 
ſteward and ſuiters are obliged to tranſact their buſi- 
neſs in whiſpers. They are not allowed either fire or 
candle; a piece of coal ſupplies the place of pen and 
ink; and he who owes ſervice to the court, and does 
not attend, forfeits double his rent for every hour. 
Camden ſays, this attendanee is a puniſhment impoſed 
on the tenants, for having met at the like unſeaſonable 
hour in a conſpiracy againſt their lord. 

_ : . Coggeſhall, or Coxall, ſtands on the river Black- 
water, at the diſtance of forty-ſeven miles from Lon- 
don. It had once a very conſiderable manufactory of | 
baize and ſays, as it has at preſent of a peculiar ſtuff, 
called Coggeſhall whites, ſaid to be finer than any 
other woollen cloth, , | {1 

Near this place was found, in a grotto * the road- 
fide, a phial, containing a lamp, covered with a Ro- 
man tile. In the cavity were alſo ſome urns, with 
aſhes and bones in them. On one of them, which re- 


ſembles coral, was inſcribed, Coccii M. This is 


interpreted, The manes of Conciliugs from whom the 
town is ſuppoſed to derive its name. 


chief town of the county. 
circumference, pleaſantly ſituated on the ſide of a 
hill. Here are ten pariſh churches, one Dutch church, 

one French church, and five meeting - houſes, two of 


which belong to the Quakers. It was anciently ſur- 


| rounded by a ſtrong wall, and defended by a caſtle, 
the ruins of Which ate yet to be bes. Three e 
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over the river Colne, which, by! an aA of parliament, 
was made navigable for ſmall eraft up to a long freer, 
near the water-fide, called the Hith, where is a quay. ; 
and for ſhips of large burden, to ja place called the 
W yvenhae, within three miles of the town. At this 
place is a cuſtom-houſe, and a little farther | towards 
the ſea the water may receive a royal navy. 1 
This town has the greateſt manufacture of. haize: 
and, ſays of any in England, It is alſo remarkale for 


ö A % 7 
candying eringo roots, but, yet more for its oyſters, 


Theſe are taken near the mouth of the Colne, upon ſands 


called the Spits, and are. carried: to the Wyvenhoe, 


where they are laid in beds or pits on the ſhore to feed, 
When they have continued in theſe pits ſome time, 


they are barrelled, and brought to Colcheſter, whence 


they are ſent in great quantities to London, and other 


parts. Such ſhoals of ſprats are caught and con- 


ſmmed by the woollen manufacturers here, that the 
common name for this fiſh in Eſſex is, the weaver's 
beef of Colcheſter. f 

That Colcheſter fourifhed in the time of the Ro- 
mans is evident, not only from the number of ancient 
coins found here, but from ſeveral buildings which re- 
main. At the Queen's Head inn, in the market- 
place, the ſtable, and the room over it, is a Roman 
ſtructure. The churches and their towers ſeem to 
have been built of Roman bricks and ruins; ; and there 
was a Roman military way, that led hence weſtward, 
quite acroſs the county to Hertfordſhire. _ 

Manningtree, or Maintree, is diſtant fifty. nine miles 
from London, and ftands on the river, Stour, over 
which it has a bridge. It is a little dirty town, but 
has a good market. The church is a chapel of eaſe to 
a neighbouring village, called Miſtley. 

Harwich is ſituated at the mouth of the river Man- 
ningtree, on the German ocean, ſeventy-three miles 
north-eaſt of London, The town is not large, but 
well built and populous, and is ſurrounded by a wall. 


| Between the town and a high hill, called Beacon Hill, 


not far diftant, is a cliff, conſiſting of a kind of 
clay, fragments of which are continually falling down 
into a petrifying water at the bottom, which they im- 
| bibe, and being afterwards taken out and dried, they 
become a hard and durable ſtone, . Of .this ſtone the 
walls and pavement of Harwich conſiſt. | 
Here is a very ſafe and ſpacious harbour. The 
mouth of it, at high water, is near three miles wide ; 
but the channel, by which alone the ſhips, can enter 
the harbour, is narrow, though deep, and lies on the 
Suffolk ſide; ſo that all veſſels that paſs are com- 
| manded by a ſtrong fort, called Landguard fort, built 


* 


f by, king James I. on a point of land, ſo ſurrounded 

Colcheſter ſtands on the river Colne, ach -eigbt 
it from London, This is a populous place, and the 
It is about three miles inn 


by the ſea at high-water, that it looks like an iland 
lying about a mile from the ſhore. ; A 
Here is alſo a good yard for building ſhips, This 
town is the ſtation for the packet - boats which carry 


the mails between England and Holland, and is like- 
| wiſe the port to paſs to and from Holland and Ger- 


many. The inns are good, but the great concourſe 

of paſſengers renders accommodations very dear. 

On Beacon hill, * of the harbour, os oppoſite | 
W. 3 | to 
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to the fort, chere is a large 'high-built lighthouſe, 
whence is an NE view of 1 N of _—_ and 
Suffolk. _— un- 1SI9ve 25: 
South-weſt of Hatwich are three "Hands, called 
Pewet, Horſey, and Holmes, which, however, are ſe- 
parated from the main land only by the winding of 4 
ſtream, and the influx of the ſea. © Upon theſe iflarids 
is found a ſea-fowl, which, when fat, is very deli- 
cious food. 
lages, which are iticluded within a liberty or lordſhip,” 
anciently called the Liberty of the Soke. In theſe 


C 1 
1889 * 


; 


villages the ſheriff of the county has no power; and 


no writ can be executed but by the bailiff of the nit | 
| juftices of the peace, for the greater convenience of 


'| themſelves and the people,; have divided the county 


berty, nor by him, without the conſent of the lord. 
At Weſt Tilbury, cloſe to the river Thames, and 
directly oppoſite to the block-houſe at Graveſend, is 
a fortreſs, which is kept conſtantly garriſoned. The 
eſplanade is very large, and the baſtions, which are 
faced with brick; are the largeſt in England. It has 
| two moats, or ditches, one without the other, the 
innermoſt being a hundred and eighty feet broad. It 
has alſo a good counterſcarp, and covered way, 
marked out with ravelines and tenallles. On the land 


fide are two ſmall redoùbts of brick; and the garri- 
ſon can, at pleaſure, lay the whole under water. On 


the fide next the river is a very ſtrong curtin, in the | 


middle of which is a noble gate. Before the curtin is 
a platform, mounting above a hundred guns, from 
twenty-four to forty-fix pounders, belides ſmaller 
pieces planted between thoſe” that are arg on the 
baftions and curtin. * 10 

At 2 little diſtance from thes hs CY a ſmall 
town called Eaft Tilbury, where, in 'a'chalky cliff, 
are ſeveral ſpacious caverns, about twelve feet high, 
and gradually tapering upwards. They are very ſkil- 
fully lined with fone, and are fuppoſed to be the 
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work: of the ancient Britons, who probably uſed them 


for granaries, in the manner * the pagan men- 
tioned by Tacitus. | 

Effex is part of We bellen added inhabited 17 
the Trinobantes, whom Czfar repreſents as the moſt 


watlike people that he had found'in the iſland. It 


ſends to parliament eight members, viz. two for the 
county, and two for I 9-4 of the tons 'of Wann 
arne and Matdon. | 
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1 ＋ E r OR D SH TRE. 

- Hertfordlhire is babes on ah by Eſſex, on 
the ſouth by Middteſex, on the weft by Buckitg- 
hamſhire and Bedfordihire, and on the north by Cam- 
bridgeſhire. It meaſures rwenty-cight miles ” length 


from caſt to welt, and thirty-nine in breadth,” 
This county is watered by ſeveral rivers, the chief 


of Which are the Lee, the Coln, the New River, the 


Stort, and the Ver. Of theſe the firft three have been 
already deſeribed. The Stort riſes in the north-eaft 
part of the county, and paſſing by Biſhop's Stortford, 

2 market=town, and ſeparating the counties of Hert- 
ford and Effex,” falls into the river Lee, not far from 
Hoddeſdon, another market-town of this county, TIP 
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river Ver, More, or Moore, riſes in the weſt part of 
the county, and running ſouth-eaſt; puſſes by St. Al- 
ban's, whence running ſouthward _—_ two or three | 
miles; it falls into the river Colne. iq 63) 
The air of this county is re, und on that. acedunt 
Healthy. The ſoil is generally rich, and in ſeveral 
places mixed with a marl, which produces excellent 
wheat and barley,” The paſtures however, ate but 


32 


* 
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South ward of the iſlands are three vil- indifferent; ſuch as are dry generally producing fern 


and broom; and thoſe that are wet ruſhes and moſs 4 
but for ſeveral years paſt, the wet lands have beer 
greatly improved by the invention called buſh- draining. 
- Hertfordſhire is divided into eight hundreds; and the 


into three parts, in each of which they hold their ſe- 
veral courts; or petty ſefions; It lies in the province 
of Canterbury, partly in the dioceſe of London, 
and partly in that of Lincoln, and contains a hundred 
and twenty pariſnes. There is not within its limits 
any city, but here are nineteen market- towns, vis. 
St. Alban's; Baldeck, Barkway, Barnet, Berkham- 
ſted, ' Buntingford, Hatfield- Biſhops, Hemſted, Hert- 
ford, Hitchin, Hoddeſdon, Rick manſworth, Royſton; 
Standon, Stevenage, 3 ve W are, 
and Wat for. 

Stortford-Biſnops aide its name yu a ford oe? 
the river Stort, at the bottom of the town, which, 
ſince the time of William the Conqueror, has belonged 
to the biſhops of London, It ftands on a hill declining 
to the river, at the diſtance of twentyleight miles 
from the capital. It is @ conſiderable well-built 
town, full of good inns, being a theroughſute to 
Cambridge, Newmarket, and ſeveral towns in Suffolk g; 
and conſiſts of four ſtreets, in the form of à croſs; 
On a bill in the middle of the town . ſtands the 
church, which has a handſome tower, and à ſpire co 
vered with lead, fifty: foet high. The: biſhop of Lon- 
don appoints a bailiff here, for what is called: che Li- 
derty, and to him are dircted ſheriffs watrants, to be 
executed in this and Aeveral of the neighbonring pa- 
riſhes.” The bailiff has a right to ſtrays, and to the 
toll of corn and cattle in its market and fairs. The 
bihop holds his courts leet and baron at the manor of 
| Padmore, at the north end of the town, This place 
formerly enjoyed the right of ſending members to o par- 


| 


| Wake Git has long ago loſt that privilege. 


Standon, of Standow, is a ſmall town on the x river 
Rit, twentycnine miles from London, and has a 
handfome chureh; wich ſeveral ewuunte for 4 
ſchool, and for the pott. oh 

Buntingford is another ſmall-town, FOOT: on * | 
ſame tiver, in che poſt-road to Cambridge, at the 
at nee of thirty=two miles from London. It ſtands 
in four pariſhes, tõ one of which; called Layſton, it is 
a chapelry. Here is a ſumptuous! alins-houſe, founded 
and endowed by Dr. Seth Ward, biſhop» of Sarum, in 
Wiltſhire, for four old men, and as many old women; 
who, from à ſtate of N have been 1 ; 
misfortunes to poverty. N vi bel 

Barkway ftands pense miles leon London, and 
is a populous and flouriſhing n, 
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Baldock 
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Baldock is thirty-eight miles diſtant from;;Logdon-«;|' - 

In the middle of it ſtands a handſome. church, with. 
three chancels, and a beautiful tower, Here ate many 
maltſters, and the market of the town is very conſi- 
derable, both for corn and malt, A little weſt ward of 
Baldock, the Roman military road, known by the 
name of Ickening- ſtreet, runs through an intrench- 
ment, the remains of a Britiſh enn. now urn Wil- 
| bury- hill, OS 
Between 'Caldecot and 8 two GS a 
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little north of Baldock, ſeveral Roman antiquities | 


were diſcovered In 1724, particularly earthen, veſſels, 
or urns,. full of aſhes and burnt bones; | ſeveral, human | 
ſkeletons not above a foot below the ſurface of the 
earth ; pateras of fine red earth, glaſs lachrymatories, 
a braſs tribulus, and ſome other things, At Aſhovell, | 
in the neighbourhood of this place, is a ſpot. of 
ground, conſiſting of twelve acres, called Arbury 
Banke, thought to be one of the caſtra *Kgloratorum 
of the Romans. 

1 Royſton ſtands at 155 diſtance af ks es 
from London, partly ſituated: in this county, and 
partly in Cambridgeſhire, , It is a well- built, populous 
town, and carries on a, confiderable trade in barley 
and malt. It is ſuppoſed to have derived its name 
from a lady named Royſia, Who, in the opinion of 
ſome antiquaries, was counteſs of Norfolk, in, the 
reign of king Stephen, but, according to others, the 


wife of Pagan de Beauchamp, the third baron of Bed- 
ford. This lady is ſaid to have exected on the way - 


lde, near the ſpot. where Royſton now ſtands, a ſtone 
croſs, which was therefore called Royſe's Ctoſs. A 
| monaſtery. being ſame time afterwards: founded almoſt | 
contiguous, ſeveral inns and houſes Were alle: built, 
and at length became a town, . Which, from Rbyſe's 
Croſs, was called Roy ſe'g Town, and by contraction; 
Royſton. Some [remains of the croſs are yet to be 
ſeen, near an inn which ſtands at; the meeting of the 
old and new, poſt road from London to Biggleſwade. 
_. Royſton, is ſuppoſed to have been a; Roman town, 
on account of many coins which, have been dug up 
near it. The Roman way, called Ickenild Street, runs 


an the eaſt ſide of it, and almoſt upon en Fines | 
royal palace, from which both king Edward VI. and 


| in the neighbourhood there is a barroũs. 
> Stevenage ſtands at the diſtance! of e 
from London, in the, great north dpad. Here is a free 
3 Eu 
je Ware is. tated ir ina vali on the a ſide of the |. 
river Lee, twenty-two / miles from London, and is 
one of the beſt , poſt-tow wns on the north road, I 
conſiſts of one ſtreet about 2 mile in length, wich ſe⸗ 


veral back Rreets, and lanes, well inhabited] The 
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church, Which! is built in the form of a eroſs, is large, . 


and has a handſome gallery, erected by the governors 
of Chriſt s Hoſpital i in London, ho formerly ſent hither 
ſeveral | of the children of that haſpital, either for health 
or, education. At one of the jngs of this towns there 
was formerly a famous bed, much viſited by travellers, 
which i is ſaid. to haye been very large, and capable of 
containing twenty couple. This town is a great market 
for corn and malt, five thouſand quarters of the latter 
being often ſent to London in a week by the barges, | 
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| manor-af theibiſhop af Ely. 


| 391 

Hartford, or Hertford, is pleaſantly ſituated in 4 
plain, twenty-three miles from London. It is built in 
the form of a Roman V, and has à caſtle placed bez 
tween the two horns, in which, is the ſeſſion · houſe for 
the county, and likewiſe the jail, The town had for - 


merly five churches, which are now reduced to tuo, 


namely, All Saints and St, Andrew's. The governors 


of Chriſt's Hoſpital, in. London, have eretted, in 


this town, a good houſe for the reception of fick and 
ſupernumerary children, and have alſo built à large 
gallery in the former of the churches above men- 
tioned, in yhich two hundred children may be ac- 
commodated. The grammar - ſehool here is 2 handſome 


 ruRure, and well endowed ; beſides which, there are 


three charity-ſchools. - The chief:commodities-of this 
town are; wool, wheat, and malt ; of the latter of 
which, it is computed, that not leſs than five thou 
ſand quarters are ſent weekly to London, by the river 
Lee. The proſperity of this town, however, is conſi- 
derably diminiſhed, ſince the north road from London; 
which went through it, h . turned to the town 
of Ware. 7 bNogg 

The caſtle of Hertford | was ; built by wing) Alfred, 
to defend the town and neighbourhood againſt: the 
Danes, who came up in their: light pinnaces from the 
Thames, | by. the river Lee, as far as Ware, where 
they erected a fort, whence. they . — va 
to plunder and deſtroy the county. 
_ Hoddeſdon; or Hodſdon, ſtands in the > ak 
at the diſtance of ſeventeen miles from London. The 
town is ſmall; but here is a EL market for 
all. ſorts of gofri, | 2:12 ei 

Cbeſhunt, near . ans, EU, — beende 
che Durolitum of Antoninus, which in his Itinerary 
he places ſiſteen miles from Landon, and Which 
ſtands near the military way called Ermine Street. In 
Kilmore Field, weſt af Cheſhinnt, are the remains of a 
camp. An angle of the fortification is yet viſible, as are 
alſo the rampart and:diteh, for above a hundred yards. 
Hatfield, formerly called Heathfield, or Hatheld- 
Biſhops, from its belonging tothe biſhops of Ely, is 
ſituated : in: the great north road, at the diſtante of 
twenty miles from London. This town had once a 
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queen Elizabeth, were conducted to the throne. Ed+ 
ward was educated here, and Elizabeth purchaſed the 
10 Mom ui ono 
Barnet, called alſo High Barnet, and Cheaping Bar- 
net, ſtands at the diſtance of ten 'miles from London, 
in the great north road, and is therefore well ſupplied 
wich inns g Here is a:great' moves my _—_ ow 
but eſpecially for ſwine; ont 
Elſtree, Hlleſtree, Bades near Darmer,” is 
thought by Norden to have been the ſtation of the Sul- | 
loniacæ, mentioned by Antoninus in his Itinerary; 
but Camden and biſhop Gibſon think. it was at Brock» 
ley- hill, in this neighbourhood, many coins, urns, 
Roman bricks, and other antiquities, having been dug 
up there. At a place called Pennywell, near Brockley- 
hill, are yet viſible the foundations of ſeveral: walls, 
which, tradiiion informs us, are the remains of . 
St. Albans derived its name from an abbey, built 


100 


* 


which generally return with coals. 
4 


there in 703, to the * of Albanus, the firſt 
Britiſh 
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Britiſh martyr, who ſuffered i in the perſecution under the 
emperor Diocleſian, was canonized as a faint, ad bu- 
ried on à hill in the neighbourhood of the town, It is 


of it at preſent but the ruins of walls, and ſome 


the other, the word Rema, much defaced. Near the 
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fituated twenty-one miles north-weſt of London, and is 
a large and populous place, having four pariſh churches. | 
The church named St: Albans is à large pile of build- 
ing, founded by Offa, king of the Mercians, in the 
year. 793. This town is not remarkable for any ma- 
nufacture, but has one of the greateſt weekly markets | 
in England for wheat. It is ſuppoſed'to have riſen 
out of the ruins' of 'a Roman town, called Vervlam, | 
which was ſituated on the other ſide of the river Ver. 
Verulam was a large and populous city, even when 
Julius Cæſar invaded Britain, though nothing remains 


teſſelated pavements. In the laſt century there was 
dug up in this place a copper coin, which on one 
ſide had Romulus and Remus ſucking a wolf, and on 


town of St. Alban's are ſtill the remains of a fortifi- 
cation, which the common people call Oyſter-hills, 
whence it is ſuppoſed to have deen a LG: of Oſtorius 
n propretor, © 7 

In the middle of the town of St. Alban? $, Edward I. 
eroded a ftately croſs, in memory of queen Eleanor. 
In the church of St. Alban's, in this town, not 
many years ago was diſcovered the tomb of Hum- 
phrey duke of Glouceſter, brother to Henry V. The 
body was preſerved almoſt entire, by a. ſort of pickle, | -- 
in a leaden coffin in which it lay. In this church 
are alſo ſeveral other funeral monuments and inſcrip- 
tions; among which is the effigy of king Offa, the 
founder of the church; on his throne ; one of St. 
Alban the martyr, and another of Humphrey duke 
of Glouceſter, already mentioned, with a ducal co- 
ronet, and the arms of France and England quar- 
tered. In niches, on the ſouth fide, are r 
of: ſeventeen kings of England,” '- 

In the church there was alſo a an of braſs 
4 donation of Hr Richard Lea, maſter of the pioneers, 
who brought it among other plunder, out of Scotland 
in the year 1543, where it ſerved as a font for baptiſ- 
ing the children of the royal family, but was here uſed 
tor the common baptiſtry, till it was carried away in 
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this 6ccaſion,| being Malden in 'Efe.” But both 
thoſe cities were rebuilt, and Houriſhed' afterwards | un- 
der the Romans. : 
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Watford is diſtant from London ſeventeen miles, 

and conſiſts of one very long ſtreet, which is 414 
tremely dirty in the winter) and the Waters of the 
river Coln, at the entrance of the town; are often fo 
much ſwelled by floods as to be fmmpaffable. The 


| prætorian, or conſular bighway, called cr g ſtreet, 
 Erofſes the Coln near this town,” © 3 


Hempſted is twenty · nine miles FRO from Lon- 
don, and ſtands among hills, upon 4 Amall river 
called the Gade. It is confiderably Ppopuloas, and 
the market has been reckoned the greateſt ' in the 
county; if not in all England; for wheat. It is com- 
puted-that' twenty-thouſand pounds 2 week are often 
returned here for meal only. Eleven pair of mills 
ſtand within four miles of the place, which hence de- 
rives à great trade; but the road is ſo much "edi 
with carriages, that it is one of the worft turnpike 
ways to London. Beſides the trade of the town in 
corn and meal, ſome thoufand pounds a e are fe re- 
turned for the manufacture of ſtraw hats. | 

_ Hitchin ſtands in a pleaſant valley, We de miles 
from London, and is reputed the ſecond town in the 
county for the number of houſes and inhabitants, 
Here is a great 'market for all ſorts of n and great 
quantities of malt are made in this town. | 

At Hexton, welt 6f Hitchin, there is "an oval canip 
of great Rengtt; ſituated on a high hill; near which, 
on another hill, is a barrow, or mount, ſuch as the 
Romans uſed to raiſe for their ſoldiers that were killed 
in battle, in whicl many bones have been found. A 
little from hence a battle was fought between the Danes 
and Edward the Elder; and a piece of ground adjoin- 
ing to the camp, in which are remarkable long für- 
rows; is to this day called Dane Futlong. © About the 
ſame diſtance, ſouth of Hexton, ſtands Ravenfborough 
Caſtle, an oblong camp of about ſixteen acres, with 
an entire fortification; 'and 'defended ſo well by na- 
ture, that a en _ _ ene: it ne A 
great army, 2 | 
The manor of e or Winoheley Magna, 
near Hitchin, is held by the lord; * upon condition 


the ci ril wars in the time of king Charles J. | that on the coronation-day he performs the office of 
In St. Michael's church, among other monuments, | cup-bearer to his ſovereign. The cup muſt conſiſt of | 


is one in memory of Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, 


with bis efligy in alabaſter, ſeated in an elbow chair, 
This celebrated perſonage was born at Gorambury, in 


| the neighbourhood of 21S Alban's; and at Abbots 
Langley, a village three miles ſouth · weſt of St. Alban's, 

was born Nicholas Breakſpear, who became pope, by 
the name of Adrian IV. the bangs native 15 WO 


hit ever filled the papal chair. inn 


When the Romans drove from Verulam the 1 
ful Caſſibelinus, they plundered the town, but the 
inhabitants living: quietly under the Roman govern- 


ment, they werte rewarded with the privilege of citi- 


Zens -of Rome, and their town made a municipium, 


or city. This is one of the two Roman cities that 


ſilver gilt, and is afterwards given to the bearer as 
the fee of his office, Which by Wer zppendant to 
| this manor fince the Conqueſt. 
Berkbampſted lies upon the borders of Babi 
hniſhire, at the 'diftatice of thirty miles from Lon- 
don. It conſiſts | chiefly of a handſome broad ſtreet 
of conſiderable length, ſituated on the fide of a hill. 


I The church, which ſtands in the middle of the town, 


is a ſpacious edifice; and has many chapels and ora - 
tories, © On the pillars are reprefentations of eleven of 
the apoſtles, with each of them à ſeutence of the 
creed; and on the twelfth pillar'is a figure of St. 
George killing che dragon. Here is a grammar · ſchool, 
2 handſome brick ſlructure, aud well endowed, the 


were taken and ſacked by the Britons, under the con- patron of which is the king; and: the viſitor is the 
duct of Boadicea z the — was . e on 


— 


warden of All-Souls allege in Oxford. Here is 


a wh e to e ee N 
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alſa an Acai" M e Sayer, - and | 
his wife, Who endowed, it wien thirteen hundred 
povnſe for the maintenance of fix poor widows. | 
King Henry: II. kept his: court in this town, and 
granted it ſeveral privileges, particularly, that its mer- 


chandize ſhould paſs free- of toll and cuſtom through 


England, Normandy, Acquitainz and Anjou, and that 
no judieial proceſs ſhould be executed by any of the 
king's officers within. its liberties, but ooly by its. own 
high, fteward, coroner, and bailiff ; that no market 
ſhould be kept within ſeven miles af it; and that the 
inhabitants ſhould not be obliged to attend at any af- 
fizes or ſeſſions. here are no les than fiſty- three 
townſhips. belonging to the manor that derives its 
name from this town, which are obliged to do homage, | 
and chooſe conſt here. Ot theſe townſhips, 
eleven are in this county, fifteen in Buckinghamſhire, 
and twenty-ſeven. in Northamptonſhire. It appears 

rom coins, and other remains of c dug = 
here, that this was a Roman town. 

Kickmanſworth ſtands at the diflanes.&f twenty 
6 miles from London, in a. low, moorifh ſituation, 
| There are ſeveral mills upon neighbouring ſtreams, 
on which account 5 e e Tens 
hither, | TR 

. Tring, ot Tioulg; thirty-chres' aden bum Low 
| . is the moſt weſtern town in the county. In the 
Saxon times it gave name to 4 hundred of which it 


was the capital. It is now a ſmall, but neat town, 


and has A couſiderable market for com, of which 
there are here very large granaries. At a village called | 
Little Tring, in 99] n 78 of the heads of 
the river Thames. 2 

In ths Mas n Ras; this . 
nabited partly by the Cattieuehlini, parti by the Tri- 
nobantes, and partly by the Caffli, a people mentioned 
by Czſar, from whom the: diſtrict now called Caffio 
hundred, in the ſouth-weſt. diviſion of Hertfordſhire, 
derives. its name. During the heptarchy, this county 
was divided ent the Merehary Eaſt N and 
Kentiſh kings. 8 

The chief 3 of Heftſerdhire is 40400 Gem; 


ity and other ſorts of grain. Its wheat and barley are 


ſo much priaed ĩn London, that many thouſand quarters 
of each are ſold every year asthe produce of this county, 
not a grain of which ever grew in it. The inhabi- 
rants are, for the moſt part, maltſters, millers, and 


dealers in corn 3 no manufacture worth notice being 
e 


eſtabliſhed in any part of the count. 05 
Hertfordſhire ſends to parliament" ſix e two 


for the county, and two for each: of the be of K 
don, in the Oxford road, and has ſeveral good inns. 
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e or Bucks, i esdad; on N 
caſt by Hertfordſhire, wich part of Middleſex and 


Bedfordſhire 3:08 the ſouth by the Thames, which di- 


vides it from Berkſhire on che weſt by Oxfordſhire; 


| and on the north by Northamptonſhire. It extends i in 


length, from north to. ſouth,” _ 1 e 
and in breadth about eighteef „ 
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and The rivers of this county are; the Thames; which 
bounds it on the ſouth, the Colne, the Ouſe; and 


the Tame. The two former of theſe have been al. 


ready deſcribed, The Ouſe riſes near Brackley, 4 
town of Northamptonſhire, and running north: eaſt; 
through the counties of Buckingham, Bedford, Cam- 
bridge, and Norfolk, falls into the German ocean at 
Lynn Regis, in Norfolk. The Tame niſes in Buek- 


inghamſhire, and touching upon Oxfordſhire,” at 4 


market-town of its own name; runs weſtward for 


! miles, parting thoſe two counties, and then turns 


| 


ö 


ö 


| 


: 


lnegford; a borough town of Berkſhire. Beſides theſs 
rivers, feveral' nameleſs irons 2 ene other 
parts of the county, v% p 
The: ſouth-eaſt part of hs county lies highs * 
conſiſts of a ridge of hills called the Chiltern, The 
northern part is e e by the name ol the 
Vale. digi pin 

On the Chiltern hills the air is — bealth- 
ful, and in the Vale it is better than in the Jow 
grounds of other equnties, The foil of the Chiltern is 
ſtony, but produces good crops of wheat and barley; 
and i in many places it is covered with thick woods, 
among which are great quantities of beech, In the 
Vale, which is exceedingly fertile, the ſoil js- mar or 
chalk. Some part of it is converted into tillage, but 
much more is uſed for grazing, which is found to bo 
ſo profitable, that the gentlemen in the county fre- 


quently keep their eſtates in their own hands. The 
lands that are let here fetch more rent than uy other b 


in the Kingdom. 

This county lies in the CORE of ene 
and dioceſe of Lincoln, and contains a hundred and. 
eighty- five pariſhes. It is divided into eight hundreds, 
the whole including fourteen market- towns, namely, 
Amerſham, Ayleſbury, Beaconsfield, Cheſham, Coln- 
brook, Ivingo, Great Marlow,  Newport-Pagnel; 
Oulney, Monk's Riſborough, Stony Stratford, Wend- - 
over, Wycomb, and Winſlow, 

-. Colnbrook, or Colebrook, is ſituated Hgithen vile 
from London, on four channels of the river Coln, 
over each of which it bas a bridge. - Lying on the 


which it chiefly ſubliſts. This place is ſuppoſed by 


Camden to be the Pontes of the ancients, though 


| fome have placed it at Old Windſor, and others at 


Reading. His reaſons for this opinion are, the exact 
diſtance on both ſides from ue eee 
and the four bridges over the Coln. ; 

Beat ſtande twenty- three miles from Lon- 


Great Marlow, ſo called from the marly ſoil in 
which it ſtands, is ſituated at the bottom of the Chil- 
tern Hills, thirty=one miles from London, and is 4 
borough by preſcription. Here is a bridge over the 
Thames. A conſiderable quantity of bone-lace is made 
in this town; and in the neighbourhood there aro 
ſeveral mills for corn and paper, beſides one for making 
thimbles, and another for ee Totn'the fedds 
of rape and flax. 


WR" 


ing ſouthward, falls into the Thames, north of Wal- N 


road to Bath, it has ſeveral conſiderable inns, by 


1 Wiccomb, eee called High - 3 ay 
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Wyeomb, and ſometimes Chipping-Wickham, is 


fituated in the road to Oxſord, thirty-nine miles from 
London. It ſtands between two hills, pleaſantly ſhaded 
with wood, and, except Ayleſbury, is the beſt built 
and moſt wealthy town in the county: though con- 
ſiſting only of two ſtreets, it is divided into four wards. 
Here is a very conſiderable market. 

Amerſham, anciently Agmondeſhamy ſtands at the 
diſtance of twenty- nine miles from London, in a val- 
ley between two woody hills, near the river Coln, It 
conſiſts of two ſtreets, a long and a ſhort one, which 
croſs each other at right angles, in the middle, where 


ſtands the church, which is the beſt rectory in the 


county. In this town is a free-ſchool, founded by 
queen Elizabeth. The town-houſe is a brick ſtrue- 
ture, raiſed on pillars and arches, and has on the top 
a lanthorn and clock. 
Eight miles north-weſt of Amerſham dal 3 
Riſborough, remarkable only for the antiquities in its 
neighbourhood, One of theſe is an old fortification, 
called Belinus's caſtle, ſituated at Elleſborougb, on a 


Found mount near the church, The inhabitants have 


a tradition, that king Belinus reſided here. The other | 
antiquity is at Rymbel, ſuppoſed to derive its name 
from Cunobeline, one of the Britiſh kings, and con- 
fiſts of trenches and fortifications. 

Not far from Riſborough, is a high, ſteep, 


chalky hill, on the ſouth-weſt fide of which is the 


figure of a croſs, called White-leaf croſs, from the 
hamlet in which it ſtands, It is formed by trenches 
cut into the chalk, about two foot deep, in the ſame 
manner as the horſe on White-horſe hill in Berkſhire, 


and is alſo ſuppoſed to be a trophy of the Saxons. The 


perpendicular line is about a hundred foot long, and 
the tranſverſe line about ſeventy. The breadth of the 
perpendicular line, at bottom, is about fifty foot, but 
it becomes gradually narrower, and at the top is not 


more than twenty. The breadth of the tranſverſe line 


is about twelve foot, and the whole is ſupported on a 
triangle, .intended to repreſent the flight of ſteps, gra- 
dually decreaſing, on which it was uſual, in thoſe times, 
to erect croſſes in the public ways. Croſſes and fteps 
of this kind are repreſented on ſome of the coins of the 
northern nations, and in ſubſcriptions to charters 
granted, in the early ages of Chriſtianity, by our Saxon 
anceſtors. 
In the e of Monk's-Riſborough, lies 
Prince's-Riſborough, where, on the top of a hill, are 
the traces of a camp. 23 
WMendover lies at the diſtance of thirty- nine miles 
from London, and is a borough by preſcription, though 
a mean place, Its ſituation is low and marſhy, but the 
hills on each fide are pleaſant, 

Ayleſbury is diſtant from London forty-four es 


and is the beſt town in the county. It ſtands on a 


rifing-ground, at the caſt end of a rich valley, called 
Ayleſbury Vale, which extends almoſt from Tame, on 


the borders of Oxfordſhire, to Leighton, in the county 


of Bedford. Ayleſbury conſiſts of three ſtreets, lying 
round the market - place, Which is a large handſome 


ſquare. From the middle of this area, where ſtands 
the town- hall, there is à cauſeway, which extends 
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| three miles towards London, and was raiſed at the ex- | 
pence of Baldwin the chief juſtice, who alſo erected 
the town- houfe, and ſome other buildings, The church 
of Ayleſbury is ſaid to be the oldeſt in this part of the 
iſland. This town was a royal manor in the time of 
the Conqueror, and was granted by him to ſeveral of 
his favourites, upon condition that they ſhould find 
ſtraw for his bed, and ſweet herbs for his chamber, 
when he came that way; and that they ſhould thrice 
in the year provide him three eels, and thrice in the 
ſummer as many green geeſe, if he ſhould eome ſo 
often into this country. 

Ivingo is a ſmall town, ſituated ffty-five miles from 
London, in a corner between Bedfordſhire and Hert- 
fordſhire, and is ſurrounded with woods. | 

Winflow, another ſmall town, containing no- 
thing worthy of notice, lies at the diſtance of forty- 
five miles from London, and is alſo ſurrounded with 
woods. A little hence, in the manor of Credendon, or 
Crendon, are the ruins of a caſtle, which was built by 
Hugh de Balbec, heir to Walter Giffard, the ſecond 
ear] of ger about the middle of the twelfely 
century. 

Buckingham is diſtant from London about ſixty 
miles, and is ſtill conſidered as the county- town, 
though Sir John Baldwin, who was chief juſtice of the 
Common Pleas in the time of Henry VIII. having 
purchaſed the manor of Ayleſbury, found it his intereft 
to remove the aflizes thither, where they are ſtill fre= 
quently held in the winter; but the ſummer aſſizes 
have ſince been reſtored to Buckingham by act of par- 
liament. The town ſtands low, and, except on the north, 
is ſurrounded on all ſides by the Ouſe, over which it 
has three ſtone bridges. This is the ſeat of the county- 
jail, and was once a ſtaple for wool ; but that trade 
is now entirely loſt. Here is a free ſchoo}, and many 
paper-mills in the neighbourhood, on the banks of the 
Ouſe. Three miles beyond this town is fituated 
Stowe, the elegant ſeat and gardens of earl Temple. 
About the year 915, Buckingham was fortified by 
Edward the Elder, with a rampire and turrets, on 
both fides the bank, againſt the incurſitns of the 
Danes. In the-middle of the town, on a high mount, 
there was anciently a caſtle, but by whom, or when 
built, does not appear. The mount is yet viſible, but 
of-the caſtle hardly any veſtiges remain, This part of 
„ Boekinghamſhire is thought to have been the feat of 
action, when the Romans, commanded by Aulus Plau- 
tius, made their ſecond expedition into Britain under 
the emperor Claudius. : 

Stony-Stratford lies in. the road to Cheſter, at the 
diſtance of fifty-three miles from London, It has two 
pariſh churches, and its chief manufacture is bone 
lace, This town is fituated on the Roman way called 
Watling-ſtreet, and is ſuppoſed by Camden to have 
been the Lactodorum of Antoninus, though by others 
that town is placed at Towceſter, Here ſtood one of 
the croſſes Which Edward I. erected to the memory of 
Eleanor his wife, but it is now totally deſtroyed. 

Ney port · Pagnel is ſituated fifty- four miles from 
London, in the road to 2 and contains 
nothing worthy of nota⸗π , 596 2 


| | oe 


ExnGLand:] 
Oulney ſtands at the lame diſtaric from the capital, 


and is remarkable only for its church, which has a 


very fine ſpire. | 
At Eaton, which FRE on the botdets of Berk- | 


' ſhire, and is joined to Windſor by a wooden bridge 


over the Thames, is a college of royal foundation, 


now one of the priricipal ſeminaries of education in 
England. The building has large cloiſters, and the 
chapel is a noble piece of Gothic architecture. The 
gardens of this college are very extenſive and pleafant ; 
aud the revenue is computed at about five thouſand 
pounds a year. 

Buckinghamſhire was ariciently inhabited by the 
Catticuchlini. Its chief manufatares are bone lace 
and paper: and it ſends to parliament ſourteen mem- 
bers, viz. two for the county, and the ſame. number 
for each of the towns of Wiccomb, Ayleſbury, Atherſ- 
ham; Wendover, and Great Marlow. 


8 H A FB. VII. 


Oxford/hirr, and Gloucefterſhirt: 


O Buckinghamſhire, on tlie ſouth by Berkſhire; on 
the weſt by Glouceſterſhire; and on the north by 
Warwickſhire and Northamptonſhire; Its greateſt 
length, from north to ſouth, is about forty-two —_ 
and its breadth twenty-ſix, ' ' 

The principal rivers are, the Thames; or Ifis; the 
Tame, the Charwel, the Evenlode, and the Wind- 
ruſh, The two former of theſe have already been de- 
ſcribed. The Charwel riſes in Northamptonſhire, and 
entering Oxfordſhire near Cleydon, runs fouthward, 
and falls into the Thames near Oxford. Fhe Even- 
lode riſes in the north-eaſt part of Worceſterſhire, near 
2 town of its own name, and running ſouth-eaſt, 
through Oxfordſhire, falls into the Thames north- 
weſt of Oxford. The Windruſh riſes in Cotteſwould- 
hills in Glouceſterſhire, and running ſouth-eaſt, enters 


Oxfordſhire not far from Burford; whence paſſing 


by Witney, it falls into the Thames weſt of Oxford. 
Beſides theſe rivers, there is a number of Inferior 
ſtreams that water this county, 


The air of Oxfordſhire is reputed as healthful as. 


that of any part of England; and the ſoil, in general, 
is very fertile, both for graſs and corn; but of this 
there are great varieties, The county abounds with 
meadows, which are not excelled by any paſtures in 
England, Here is plenty of fiſh of various kinds, Its 
other chief productions are, cattle, fruit, freeſtone, and 
ſeveral ſorts of earths uſed in medicine, dying, and 


ſcowering. Wood, however, is a commodity not fre- 


quent, and fuel is conſequently very ſcarce. 

This county lies in the province of Canterbury, 
and dioceſe of Oxford, and contains two hundred and 
eighty pariſhes, It is divided into fourteen hundreds, 
and has one city, and twelve market · towns. The city 
is Oxford, and the market · towns are Bampton, Ban- 
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XFORDSHIRE is bounded on the eaſt by 
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buty; Biceſter; Burfotd, Chipping-Norton; Dedding- | 
ton, Henley upon Thames, MPs Ty e 
Witney; and Woodſtock. | 

Oxford is ſituated fifty-five miles from London, in 


4 beautiful plain on the bank of the Thames, near its 


confluence with ſeveral rivers. This city, lately 
very much improved, is one of the largeſt in Eng- 
land, including the univerſity. The ftreets are ſpa- 
cious and regular, the private houſes generally neat 
and the public buildings ſumptuots, Beſides the 
cathedral, which belongs to the utiiverſity, here are 


| fourteen elegant pariſh churches j four of which, viz; 


St. Mary's, All Saints, St. Peter's in the Eaſt, and 
St. John's, are worthy of obſervation, The church 
of St. Mary is that in which the univerſity hears di- 
vine ſervice petformed on Sundays and holidays: 
It has a beautiful tower, a hundred and eighty 
foot high, ſupporting à ſpire richly ornamented 
with Gothic workmanſhip. This church conſiſts. 
of three ailes, with a ſpacious choir, The pulpit 
is placed in the centre of the middle aile: at the 
weſt end of it ſtarids the chancellor's throne; and at the 
foot of it thoſe of the two proctors. On either ſide 


are ranged ſeats for the doctors and heads of houſes; 


and beneath, for the young nobility. The area of the 
church conſiſts of benches for the maſters of arts; and 
on the weſt end, with a return to the north and ſouth 
are galleries for the under-graduates and bachelors of 
arts. The church of All Saints is an elegant nioderi 
ſtructure, ſeventy-two foot long, forty-two broad; | 
and fifty foot high. Beſides a handſome ſteeple, it is 
ornamented both within and without with Corinthia 
pilaſters, and finiſhed with an Attic ſtory and balu- 
ſtrade. The church of St. Peter in the Eaſt was built 
by St. Grymbald, about eight hundred years ago, and 
is ſaid to be the firſt ſtone church erected in this pare 
of England. It is. a curious piece of antiquity, and 
was formerly the univerſity church. St. John's ehucch 
is the chapel of one of the colleges: of the univerſity; 
called Merton college; and will be mentioned wy 
wards, . 

Here is 4 towh- hall; where the alles are geld * 
the county, and where alſo are held the city and 
county ſeſſions. The town contains ſeveral charity - 


ſchools, in which about three hundred children are 
taught and cloathed. At this place is a beautiful 


bridge, lately rebuilt over the Charwel; beſides two 
ſtone bridges over the Thames, which is navigable 
by barges to the city; the chief trade of which is, in 
ſending malt by theſe veſſels to London. 

The univerſity of Oxford is one of the nobleft in 


the world, for the opulency of its endowments, and 
the convenieney of its manſions for ſtudy. It conſiſts 


of twenty colleges, and five halls, and is a corpora- 
tion governed by a chancellor, a high ſteward, 4 
vice-chancellor, two proctors, and other officers, 'The 
chancellor, who is the ſupreme governor, is choſen 
by the ſtudents in convocation. He continues in his 


office for life, and is uſually a peer of the realm. The 
high ſteward is named by the chancellor, but muſt be 
approved by the uniyerſity. His office; which alſo con- 


tinues 
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tinues for life, is to aſſiſt the chancellor in the govern - 
ment of the univerſity ; and to hear and determine ca- 


| pital cauſes, according to the laws of the land, and the 


| an eminent phyſician, left forty thouſand pounds to build 
a library for the Bodleian collection of books and 
| manuſcripts, with a ſalary of a hundred and fifty 


privileges of the univerſity. Fhe vice · chancellor, whois 
always of the clerical proſeſſion, and the head of ſome 
college, is appointed by the chancellor, and approved 
by the univerſity. He acts as the chancellor's deputy, 
and chooſes. four pro- vice · chancellors out of the 
heads. of colleges, to officiate in his own abſence, 
The two proctors are maſters of arts, and are choſen 


annually in rotation out of the ſeveral colleges and 


halls. Their buſineſs is, to keep the peace, puniſh 
diſorders, inſpect weights hy meafures; appoint. ſcho- 
laſtic exerciſes, and the taking of degrees. The pub- 
lie orator writes letters in the name of the univerſity, 
and harangues princes, and other great perſonages 
who viſit it. | 

The number of officers, 88 and holes: main- 
ined by. the revenues of the univerſity, is about a 
thouſand, and the number of ſucks ſcholars as live at 
their own charge is uſually about two: thouſand, the 
whole amounting. to. three thouſand perſons, excluſive 
of a great number of inferior officers and ſervants be- 
longing to the ſeveral colleges and halls, and tempo» 

ay inhabitants, in the character of tutors, &c. 
Here are four terms every year, for public exerciſes, 
love, and diſputations; and ſet days and hours 
when the profeſſors of every faculty read their lectures. 
In ſome of the colleges there are public lectures, to 
which all perfons are admittet. 

The public ſchools, of mern there. i is one for every 
college; form the - ground apartments of a magnificent 
quadrangle, the prineipal front of which, on the out- 
fide, is a hundred and ſeventy-five foot Jong. In the 
centre of this front is a tower, the higheſt apartments 


of which are appointed for aſtronomicel obſervations, 


and philoſophical experiments, Three fides of the up- 
per ſtory of the quadrangle form one large room, 
called the picture- gallery, which is furniſhed with the 
portraits of founders, benefactors, and other eminent 
perſons. This quadrangle was originally built by 
queen Mary, and was rebuilt in the time of James I. 

chiefly at the expence of Sir Thomas Bodley, who 
alſo partly erected here a public library, which he fur- 
niſhed with ſuch a number of books and manuſcripts, 
that, with other large donations, it-is now become one 
of the principal libraries in Europe, and is called the 
Bodleian library. The building, like the picture- gal- 


lery, is over the public ſchools, and conſiſts of three 


ſpacious rooms, diſpoſed in the form of the Roman 
H. The middle apartment was crefted by Humphrey 
duke of Glouceſter, over the divinity-ſchool, about 
the year. 1440, and by him furniſhed with books, 
The gallery on the weſt, with the convocation- houſe 
beneath, were raiſed at the expence of the univerſity, 
za the reign of Charles I. and the veſtibule, or firſt 
gallery, with the proſcholium under it, were built by 
Sir Thomas: Bodley. In one of the ſchools are placed 
the Arundel marbles, and in another an ineftimble 


collection of ſtatues, &c. preſented to the ann by 


the counteſs dowager of Pomſtet. 4 
8 of half a — ago, Dr. John Radcliffe, 


pounds a year to the librarian and a hundred a year 
towards furniſhing it with new books. In conſequence | 
of this legacy, a building was erected; under the name 
of the New, or Radclivian library. It ſtands in the 
middle of a magnificent ſquare, fotmed by St. Mary's = 


| Church, the public ſchools, and two colleges, one called 


Braſen Noſe, and the other All Souls. It is a ſump- 
tuous pile of building, ſtanding upon arcades; diſ- 
poſed circularly, and incloſing a ſpacious dome, in the 
centre of which, aſcended by a flight of ſpiral ſteps, is 
the apartment for the books. This elegant library, 
which is adorned with fine compartments of ſtucco, 
is ſurrounded: with a circular ſeries of arches, beauti- 

fied. with feſtoons, and ſupported. by pilaſters of the 

Ionic-order. Behind theſe arches are formed two cir- 
cular galleries, an upper and lower rarſge, where the 
books are diſpoſed in elegant cafes, The compartments 
of the cieling in the upper gallery are finely ſtuceoed. 
The pavement is of two colours, and conſiſts of a 
kind of ſtone brought from Hart's Foreſt in Germany. 
The finiſhing and decorations of this edifice are all in 


| the higheſt taſte, and over the entrance is ee a ſta 


tue of the founder. | 

Another magnificent Audio, 1 to this 
univerſity, is the Theatre, erected for celebrating the 
public acts of the univerſity, and the annual comme 
moration of benefactors to it, with ſome other ſolemni- | 
ties. The building is is in the form of the Roman D. 
The front, which ſtands oppoſite to the divinity-ſchool, 
is adorned with Corinthian pillars, and ſeveral other' 
decorations, | The roof is flat, and refts on the fide 
walls, which are diſtant from each other eighty foot 
one way, and ſeventy the other, The roof is embel- 
liſhed with allegorical painting. The: vice-chancellor, 
with the two proctors, have feats in the middle of the 
ſemicircular part; on each hand are ranged the young 
noblemen, and doctors z the maſters of arts occupy 
the area; and the reſt of the n and rangers, 
are placed in the galleries, 

This ſtructure was built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
in 1669, at the expence of Dr. Sheldon, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, then chancellor of the univerſity; who 
having beſtowed fifteen thouſand pounds on the build- 
ing, endowed it with two thouſand pants for its _ 
petual „ ' 

On the weſt fide of the Theatre is an e mo 
dern edifice, called the Aſhmolean Muſeum, built 
al ſo by Sir Chriſtoper Wren, at the expence of the: 
univerſity, Its front towards the ſtreet is ſixty foot in 
length. It conſiſts of two ſtories, and has a grand por- 
tico, remarkably well finiſhed, in the Corinthian order, 
The lower ſtory is a chemical elaboratory, and the 
higher a repoſitory. of natural and artificial curiokities, 
and Roman antiquities, chieſty collected by Elias 
Aſhmole, Eſq; and bis father · in. me Sir William 
Dugdale. | Te 

Near the 83 and ROY ee to the | 
Theatre, is another building, called the Clarendon 
f printing-houſe, which ſurpaſſes every thing of the kind 


A 


| | - 


in 


Ef6Lakb.1 
in Europe, - It was ; founded ii in 1711, af bullt partly 
with the money Aceruing to the udiverlity from the 


proßts of the copy of Lotd Clarendon's Hiſtory of 


«9 


he Grand Rebellion, the property of which was de- 
viſed by his lord{hip | to the univerlity. This is a ſtrong 


tone. buildihg, a hundred and fifteen foot ih length, 


with Tpacivus porticoes in the ſouth 4hd north fronts, 
fupported by columns of the Doric order. The top 
*of the walls is adorned with Ratiits of the nine 
Muſes, and of Homer, Virgil, and Thutydides. The 
raft part of the building is chiefly appropriated to the 

n of Bibles, and Common- prayer böeks, and 
the 85 is allotted to other books in the learned lan- 
guages. Here were formerly particular apartments for 
A letter - founder, and others for rolling- preſfes, Where 
the Oxford Almanacks, and other pieces, were prltit- 
ed from copper-plates, 

- There i is 0 belonging to this univerſity a SR 
garden, cohtaining above five acres” of groutid, well 
Yurnithed with all ſorts of plants, and endòwed with a 
| yearly revenue for its ſupport the whole being the 
donation of Henry Danyers, earl of Danby, in 1642. 

Fach college has its own particular '1i library and 
| chapd, and moſt of them are adorned with ciolttets, 
quadrangles, piazzas, Natues, gardens, and groves. 
The names of the colleges are, Univerſity college 
Balic iol college, Merton college, Exeter college, Ora 
Tollege, Queen's $ college, New college, Lincoln col- 
lege, All S6uts college, Magdalen college, Braſen 
Noſe college, Corpus - Chriſti college, Chriſt⸗chürch 
college, Trinity college, St. John Baptift's college, 
Jeſus. college, Wadham college, Pembroke college, 
Worceſter college e, and Hartford college. 

Vaiverlity college is a noble firuQure, begun i in 
1634, at the expence of Charles Greenwood, formerly | 

a fellow here, carried on by Sir Simon Beute, and 
Din by Dr. John Ratcliffe, The mägnihtent 
north front of this college extends two hundred and 
ſixty foot along the ſouth fide of a ſtreet called the 
| High- -ſtteet, having two Rately portals, with a tower 
over each, The weſtern portal leads to a tandfome 
Gothic quadrangle, a hundred foot on every ſide. On 
the ſouth ſide of thie eaſtern quadrangle are the chapel 
and hall. Beſides theſe, here i is another court, conſiſt- 
ing of three ſides, each of which is about eighty "foot 
in length, This college has a malter, twelve fellows, 
and ſeventeen ſcholars, with many other budehte, 
amounting in the Whole to near ninety. 
Baliol college is an old Gothic building it "EY 
rains, a maſter, twelve fellows, and eighteen *Exhibi- 
tioners, the number of the ſociety being about' ninety. . 
There are elegant new buildings lately added. 
Merton college conſiſts of two ſquare eviitts, of 
which the inner one is a neat and uniform bälläng 
The chapel ok this college, which is alſo the Pari. 
| church of St, John, is a magnificent edifice, With a 
tower, in which are ſix bells, This college maintains 
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| bunid?ed and twenty foot long, is a beautifol gate 
of ruſtic work, with a hati#ſorhe tower, It maintains 
rector; twentyiRve fellows, x Bible-cletk, aud two 
e the dated of Fwy fort” are out l 
fey: | * 
Oriel college torififts alſo of one uniform qua- 
drangle, in whith chere is nothing very remarkable. 
The members belonging to this college ate, a provoſt, 
eighteen fellows, and fourteen erdibitioners; - the 
nuinber of ſtudents in all being about nitiety. © 
© Quietit's college is ftuated oppoſite to Univetity 
college, on the north ſide o the High-ftteet, The 
front, which is formed in the ſtyle of the palace ol 
Luxenburgh, is at once magnificent and elegant. In 
the middle of it is à ſuperb cupola, under Which 4s a 
ſtatue of the late queen Caroline. The area on which 
this beautiful kollege ſtands is an oblong ſquare, three 
hundred foot in length, and tw6 hundred and ttrenty 
in breadth. Being divided by the hall and Chapel; it is 
formed into tub eburts. The firſt of thoſe, ot the 
ſouth court, is à Hundred and forty foot in length, and 
a hundred and thfrty in breadtd. It 15 futrbunded by n 
beautiful cloiſter, 'Extept on the Yorth fide, which is 
formed by the chapel and hall, and finely finiſhed, ih 
che Doric or, In the centre, over a portico leading 
to the north cut, ſtand 4 tandſome cupola, fupportei 
by eight Tonic columns. The north court is a hundred 
and thirty foot long, and ninety broad. On che weſt 
ide ſtands the library, which is of the Corinthlan or- 
der. This college conlifts of a provoſt, twenty ted 
fellow, two chaplains, eight tabarders, ' twenty- two 
Teholkts,' two © elerks, and forty exbibitiodits; the 
number of Radetits of _ ne "being To A dun- 
dred and weep, | 82 9 
New college is ſituated with of the ah nab 
is ſeparated from Queen's college by a narrow lane on 
the ſouth. The firſt codrt is a hundred and ſixty-eiyhtt 
foot in length, and a hundred and twenty-nine in 
breadth, having in the centre a ſtatue of Mmetva. The 
north ſide, Which conſiſts of the Ehapel and ball, is 1 
venerable ſpecimen of Gothic magnificence. The two 
upper ſtories of tlie eaſt fide form the library, and on 
The welt are the lodgings of the wardens. The cha- 
pel, for beauty and grandeur, exceeds all in the uni- 
verſity ; and near it is a cloiſter, 'a hundred and forty- 
6x foot in length on two fides, and a hundred and 
five on the other two. Contiguous to it, on the worth, 
is a lofty tower, with ten belts, Prom the firft qua- 
drangle there is & paſſage into another, called Gatden- 
Court, the Veaurifat arti of which” difplays itſelf gra- 
dually in apptonching the gatfen, from wülch it is 
ſeparated by an fron palifade, a Hundred and thirty 


of foot in length. The members of the college are, à 
warden, ſeventy fellows, ten chaplains, three clerks, 


ſixteen choriſters, and oh ſexton, with many gentle. 
men commonetrs. K 
Lincolh college confifts'8f to quarangillvolitt; 


12 
OE 


| 


If 


a warden, and has twenty-four fellows, fourteen palt 
maſters, 2 ſcholars, two chaplains, and two $0 bg 3 


in which there is nothing remarkable; and 'maintdins 
rector, twtTye fellows, twelve exhlbitloners, and fix 


dhe total number of members beiog about a hundred, |{cholars, With” A Bibe-ctetk, deſi oy” the indepeddent 


| ; Exeter college. conſiſts chiefly of one "tandſome metflbefs. 


quadrangle. In the centte of the ak, Wbich f is wo 
No. 33. | 
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college, in High-ſtreet, and conſiſts of two courts, 
The firſt of theſe is a Gothic edifice, a hundred and 
twenty-four foot in length, and ſeventy-two in breadth. 
The chapel, on the north ſide, is a ſtately pile; and 
the hall, which forms one fide of an area to the 
eaſt, is an elegant modern room, adorned. with many 


portraits aad buſts. Adjoining to the hall is the but- 


tery, which is a well-proportioned, room, of an oval | 


figure, and an arched ſtone roof, ornamented with cu- 


rious workmanſhip, The ſecond court is a magnik- | 


cent Gothic quadrangle, a hundred and ſeventy-two 
feet in length, and a hundred and fifty-five in breadth. 

On the ſouth fide are the chapel and hall; on the 
welt, a cloiſter, with a grand portico ; on the eaſt, 

two Gothic towers, in the centre of. a range of fine 
apartments; and on the north, a library, which ex- 
ceeds every thing of the kind in the univerſity, It is 
two hundred foot in length, thirty in breadth, and 
forty in height, and is finiſhed in the moſt elegant 
manner; being founded by colonel Codrington, at 
the expence of ten thouſand pounds. This college 
maintains a warden, fifty fellows, two chaplains, three 
clerks, and ſix choriſters. No independent ſtudents 
are here admitted, 

Magdalen college lands without the eaſt gate of 
the city, on the bank of the river Charwel, The weſt 
front of this college, which is a ſtriking ſpecimen of the 
Gothic, manner, is entered by a Doric portal, decorated 
with a ſtatue of the founder. The firſt. court is a ve- 
nerable old quadrangle ſurrounded by a cloiſter, on the 
ſouth ſide of which are the chapel and ball. The 
windows of the chapel are finely painted ; and the 


hall is a ſtately Gothic room, likewiſe adorned with 


ine paintings. On the north ſide of this court 
is a narrow paſlage, that leads to a beautiful opening, 
one fide of which is bounded by. a grand edifice, in | 
the modern tafte, three hundred foot in length, con- 
fiſting of three ſtories. This college is remarkable for 
2 beautiful. ſituation, pleaſant groves, and ſhady walks, 


and is reckoned one of the nobleſt foundations in the | 
world, It has a preſident, forty fellows, thirty demies, | 


a divinity-lecturer, a ſchoolmaſter, an uſher, four 


chaplains, an organiſt, eight clerks, and ſixteen cho- 


if 


riſters ; the pumber of ſtudents amounting, to about a | and 
| welt ſides of the ſecond. court are ſupported by ſtately 


hundred and twenty. 
Braſen Noſe college ed hs of two , courts, but has 


nothing remarkable, It maintains a principal, twenty 


fellows, thirty-two ſcholars, and four exhibitioners; 


beſides whom there are about forty or fifty ſtudents. 


Corpus-Chriſti college is an old. Gothic. ſtructure, 
conſiſting of two courts, The members are, a preſi- 
dent, twenty fellows, two chaplains, twenty ſcholars, 
two clerks, two choriſters, and fix gentlemen com- 
moners. 

Chriſt- church college has a fately front, three 
hundred and eighty foot in length, and terminated at 
each end by two correſponding turrets. In the centre 
is a grand Gothic entrance, the proportions and or- 


naments of which are remarkably magnificent. Over | 


it is 2 beautiful tower, in which are ten muſical bells, 
and a great bell called Tom, weighing near ſeyenteen 


thouſand pounds, and on the ſound of W * 
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night at nine o'clock, the ſtudents of the whole uni- 
verſity are enjoined by ſtatute to repair to their reſpec- 
tive ſocieties, This college conſiſts of four quadrangles, 
one of which, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Grand 
 Quadrangle, meaſures two hundred and ſixty- four 
foot by two hundred and ſixty-one foot, in the area. 
The greater part of the ſouth ſide is occupied by the 
hall, which is conſiderably elevated above the reſt of 
the 8 and is reckoned one of the largeſt and 
moſt magnificent rooms in the kingdom. It is a hun- 
dred and twenty foot long, forty foot broad, and thirty 
foot high, and contains eight windows on each ſide. 
| The church of this college is ſituated at the eaſt end of 
the Grand Quadrange. It is an ancient venerable ſtrue- 
ture, and is the cathedral of the dioceſe. Pechwater 
court, to the north-eaſt of the Grand Quadrangle, is 
perhaps the moſt elegant edifice in the univerſity ; it 
conſiſts of three ſides, each of which has fifteen win; 
dows in front, Beyond this lies Canterbury court, ori- 
ginally Canterbury college, a ſmall court, and chiefly 
remarkable for its antiquity, The fourth quadrangle is 
Chaplain's court, which ſtands north-eaſt of the pre- 
ceding. This college, or church, conſiſts of a dean, 
eight canons, eight chaplains, eight ſinging men, eight 
choriſters, a teacher of muſic, and an organiſt, The 
dean is the head of the college, which maintains alſo 
a hundred and one ſcholars, The whole number of 
reſidents amounts. to about a hundred. and fifty. King 
Henry VIII. who founded this college, having ap- 
pointed no ſpecial viſitor, of it by any of his ſtatutes, 
it is ſubject to the viſitation of the ſovereign 92 4 or 
commiſſioners under the. great ſeal, 

Trinity college conſiſts of two courts, in the firſt 
of which are the chapel, library, and lodgings of the 
preſident. The chapel, which was built in 1695, is a 
fine ſtructure, richly and beautifully finiſhed. The ſe- 
cond court is an elegant pile, raiſed under the direction 
of Sir Chriſtopher Wren. This college has a preſi- 
dent, twelve fellows, and twelve ſcholars, who, with 
the independent members, amount to near eighty, _ 

St. John Baptiſt's college conſiſts of two large 
quadrangles, uniformly and elegantly built. In the 
firſt court are the chapel and hall, on the north ſide, 
and on the eaſt the preſident's lodgings. The eaſt and 


and beautiful piaz zas. This college has a preſident, 
and fifty fellows, two chaplains, one organiſt, five ſing- 
ing men, ſix choriſters, and two ſextons. The num- 
ber of ſtudents is about ſeventy, hs . 
Jeſus college ſtands with its front oppoſite to Exeter 
college. The building conſiſts of two courts, in the 
ate of which are the hall, the chapel, and the princi- 
al's lodgings, On the weſt ſide of the inner court is 


2 5 library, and the other three ſides are finiſhed in 


a plain and uniform manner. | This college conſiſts of 
a principal, nineteen fellows, eighteen ſcholars, with 
ſeveral exhibitioners, and independent ſtudents ; ; the 
whole amounting to about ninety, | 

Wadham college is one of the moſt uniform and 
beautiful belonging to the univerſity, and conſiſts of a 
noble _quadrangle, near a hundred and thirty foot 


We ly he windows of the chapel, which Rands on 
the 
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the eaſt fide of the court, are beautifully painted, par- 
ticularly the caſt window, which repreſents the paſſion of 
our Saviour, painted by Van Ling, a Dutchwan, and is 
ſaid to have coſt fifteen hundred pounds. This ſo- 
ciety conſiſts of a warden, fifteen fellows, fifteen ſcho- 
lars, two chaplains, two clerks, and ſixteen exhibi- 
tioners 3 ; the number of ſtudents of every claſs amount- 
ing to about a hundred, 2 

Pembroke college conſiſts of two courts... The Grft 
is a ſmall quadrangle, but neat and uniform ; and 
the ſecond an irregular area, on one fide of which 
ſtands the chapel, an elegant modern building, of the 
Ionic order. The members of this college are, a ma- 
ſter, fourteen fellows, twenty-four ſcholars and exhi- 
bitioners. The total number of ſtudents amounts to 
about ſixty. | 

Worceſter college ſtands at the extremity of the 
weſtern ſuburb, on an eminence contiguous to the 
Thames, and conſiſts of buildings that are elegant and 
well diſpoſed. The incumbents are, a provoſt, twenty 


fellows, and ſeventeen ſcholars ; the whole conſtitu- | _ 


tional members amounting to about hfty, 
Hartford college is fituated oppoſite to the grand 
gate of the public ſchools, and conſiſts of one irregu- 
lar court. 'The foundation conſiſts of a principal, four 
ſenior fellows, or tutors, and junior fellows, or afliſt- | 
ants, belides a certain number of ſtudents or ſcholars, 
The members were lately about twenty. | 
The halls of the univerſity are, St. Edmund's, St. 
Magdalen” "A St. Alban s, St. Mary's, and New-inn 
hall, which are the remains of numerous hotels, or 
inns, that were the only academical houſes originally 
poſſeſſed by the ſtudents of Oxford, | | 
' Theſe ſocieties are neither endowed nor incotpo · 
rated: they are ſubject to their reſpectiye principals, | | 
whoſe ſalaries ariſe from the room-rents of the houſes, 
All the halls were formerly dependent on particular 
colleges, for the choice of their reſpective principals ; ; 
but excepting Edmund hall, which yet remains under 
the patronage of Queen's college, the principals of all 
the others are now appointed by the chancellor of 
the univerſity. 
The fabulous hiſtorians of Oxford have carried the 
origin of this city ſo high as one thouſand years be⸗ 
fore the time of our Saviour, and aſcribe its founda- 
tion to a king of the Britons named Memprick ; but 
it 7 appears to have been a place of no great confidera-' 
tion under the Saxons, till the reign of king Alfred, 
"who founded, or refounded, an univerſi ity here, in 
the year 886. The city was afterwards laid in aſhes 
by the Danes, in the reign of Ethelred, about the 
year 1002, and was reſtored by Edward the 'Confeſ- 
for. The inhabitants joining in a rebellion: againſt 
William the Conqueror, he laid liege! to the city, of |. 
which he ſoon became maſter, and gave it up to be 
plundered, in revenge for ſome affront which one of 
the inhabitants offered him from the wall. As a check 
upon the city, he afterwards built, on the welt ſide of 
it, a caſtle of great ſtrength and extent, as appears by 
the ruins, among which a ſquare high tower, and a 
Joy mount, vet remain. „B. is alfa ſuppoſed to have 
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| The inhabitants are chiefly maltſters, meal men, 3 and 
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\ ſurrounded the city with. new, walls, of which. fome 
ſcattered fragments may yet be ſeen ; and of the ori · 
ginal gates, that to the north is now ſtandigg. f 4 
In the reign of king John, the magiſtrates, of Ox- 
ford having, .without crial, hanged. three ſcholars of 
the univerſity, for a murder, of which they were ſup- 
poſed to be innocent, the ſtudents retired. chence to 
Reading in Berkſhire, the fürn of far, Wehr 


„ 


and ſubmitted to public penance ; upon jt ks "the 

ſtudents, after four or five years abſence, retyrned, _ 
The ſame laws and cuſtoms which,obcained-in Lon- 

don, were granted by ancient, charters. to this city. lte 


0 1 
* 


inhabitants were toll-free, all over England; and jt. 


Engliſh ſovereigns, who . aſſembled parliaments 
at this place, : 


222 
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| The earlieſt accounts of the voirerkey of Oxford are 
equally doubtful with thoſe of the city, The founda- 
tion of the former, as well as of the latter, are by 


mentioned ; by, others to Arviragus, who reigned in 
time of the emperor Domitian g and by a third claſs 
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| of antiquaries, to king Vartigern, , There is reaſon 


4a 44 22 


to conclude that this univerſity, was founded ſoon. af. 
ter the eſtablimment of the Chriſtian religion i in ; Eng- 
land; for in the papal confirmation. of it, we 1 the 
— of Martin II. in the <Hixth, century, . it 

ſtyled an ancient univerſity. Its biſtory, we fr is 
extremely imperfect, till the rei gn of Alfred, who, i [Is 


at leaſt as the great. reſtorer of learning at Oxford, 
When this celebrated prince aſcended the throne, ach 
was the of literature among his ſubjects, that few 
perſons could. read Engliſh, and hardly, one prieſt in 
the Kingdom underſtood Latin. To remedy this in 
convenience,, he. invited men of Jearning from all parts 


to ſettle at Oxford, the moſt eminent. of whom, w were 


| Grimbald, and John the monk. 


The magiſtracy of Oxford is "ſubjected to the chan- 
cellor, or vice- chancellor of the univerſity, in all af- 


5 2.5 


fairs of moment, even relative to the city. The vice 
2 


ſtrates and ſheriffs,. that they will maintain the Privi- 
leges of the univerſity ; ; and on the 10th. of February, 
every year, the mayor, and ſixty-ewo - of the chicf 
citizens, ſolemnly pay each one penny, at St. Mary.” > 
church, in commemoration of a. great f fine laid pon 
the city in the reign. of Edward III. when ſixty-two 
of the ſtudents were murdered by the citizens, 3 
Henley upon Thames, fo called for diſtinQion, 
finds at the diſtance, of thirty: five miles from Lop- 
don, and is reputed the, oldeſt town. in, "the county, 


T7 


their reſpective commodities of _ malt, and wood, 
Over the Thames is a wooden bridge at this place, 
where, it is laid, there was a5 anciently one e of ſtone. 

Vadjngton 


5 


Nee 


399. 


was frequently honoured, with the preſence. of the 


ſome referred to the Britiſh, king Mempriek, above 


therefore generally conſidered, 15 not as the 4 


chancellor annually adminiſters an, « oath to the magi⸗ 8 
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a of forry-five miles from Londori. wo t is ſaid 
a 
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Watlington is diſtant forty- three miles from Lon 
d6n, and has A | good iatket-boilſe, wick a free g gram- 
mar-ſchool. | 

Thaine, or Tame, is fo eaned mem the river | A 
ams, on the eaſt bank f nich it wy at the 
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to have been 4 borough in the title of the Danes, any 
is now a large town, Conſiſting of "ab great ſtreet, in 
the middle of which is 4 ſpbeie ous market-place, Here 
a fine chürch, and à free ſhbol, the maſter of 
hich is nominated by the warden a And kale, of 
New college in Oxförd. 

"Uliip is diſtant from IF u "A alites, an 
bas 3 good market for theep, This being the place 
where Edward the Confeſſor Was born, t the font | in, 


. * 8 \ 


being put to indecent uſes, it was taken? away 125 a 
gentleman id the ueightourhood. © | 

Biceſter, Bifceſter, or Bürceſter, th (fly ws wi miles 
from London, and is a large ſtraggling town, with a 


church, a meeting - houſe, and a charity: -ſchool for 


thirty boys. This Place is is remarkable for excellent 
r 
| Woodfiode is bag) files fm Lesbe, ad i fad | 
to have beth a royal Palace 1 in the days of Elke: 

Here Alfred tranffftet” Bockius de Conſolatio one Phi 4 
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fapbie ; ; aud bere Henry II. built & à lab; yrinth, w 


an Apartment ih it Called RHAmônd's FEY 50 2 © 


crete his conchbime, Re ofarhond: 'Eliiford, from Elea-  iockings, hich afe brought. 


Bot kis quech. There po remains 66 vip $ tither 

bf the palice”br laby _—_ e 20 
Near the town 1a "Park, Gftea Wood ock Þ: ark, 

which Was iwillet? rdund by Hen ry J. and is 110 44 


the kt park that was 110 5 in a Fügt. Te, Sens 
aal contains a great nu mber of deer. 72 1 


: To. Bassa, and manor of 'the town and hun ndred of 
Woodfock \ 
of & queen Ann „on the dike of Marlborough, and 
his deftchdenies, 'A palace was Alo "built for him at 
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the public expence, in a moſt delightful vituation, 


— 


wont half à mile älſtan t from Wosdsck and in 
commemoration of the important victory which he 
gained over the French and Bavarian forces at Blen- 
heim, it was called Blenheim-houſe. It was built by 
Sir John Vaiburgh, and is perhaps ' the moſt magnifi- 
ce cent ftruQture ĩ in the King dom. It is adorned with paint- 
ings and Katues, ; and furn ſhed with the moſt Dre 
und coftly 'movtables of er "every kind, Some of "the 
Hane are hung "with tapeſtry, reprefenting che 
"Juke's principal victories. There! is an aſcent, hither 


"From che tow of Wooditock, over 'a bridge of e one 5 


Arch, which is a hundred” and ninety foot diameter, | 
and coſt twenty thouſand pounds, The gardens, are; | 
"comp uted to ! ontiin above Fl pundred acres of land. 
Air the 5 e's death, Teveral additions were e wade 


Ca #5 


"to this noble le villa by i the ducheſs, "Sarticulait) A tri- 


Liith 
— 


"on which is "inſcribed. 'a thort a account of the Ake * 


vickories and character, drawn up by the late Dr. 


„Hare, "who had been his grace's chaplain, and after- 
"ws wards biſhop of Chicheſter, 


wete {fea by parliament, i in 15 reign. 1 
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umphal ed at the entrance from Woodſtoc , Fond | 
Es 2 
An obeliſk it in the principal avenue of Wooditock pa 


DE R N bose 


The Us deſtendents are ebliged, by u way e of ho- 
mage, for the tenure of this manor, to preſent an- 
* a ſtandärd in Windſor caſtle, on the 2d of 

uguſt, the idiverfary of the battle of Blenheim, | 

At Stönekeld, about two miles north-weſt of 
Weodftotk, a large teſſelzted Roman pavement Was 
diſcbvered, iti 1713, cönſiſting of Imall ſquare ſtones 
and bricks, of different colours, ſtrongly cemented ; 
and fear Great Tew, ſouth-weſt of Deddington, 3 an- 
other Roman pavement has been found, vonſiſting of 
red, White, blue, and yellow cubical pieces, diſpoſed 
in uch! a mariner ; as to form a variety of beautiful fi- 


111 om; 


gures. 

At began on the ri river Charwel, about _ 
miles north from Gerd, were found ſeveral Britiſh 
coins of Cunobeline, who reigned in this part of the 
in fo early 3 as the time of our Saviour's birth. On 
one fide was the figũ ure of a horſe, with that of an ear 

of corn above it, and under it the letters CUNo, for 
Cunobelii, On the reverſe v was alſo the figure « of an 
ear of corn, with the letters CAMU, for Camelodu unum, 
the ancient name of Malden i in Eller, where, eie 
leſs, the-coins | were ſtruck. 

Bap ton Kands & upon a ſmall 1 river "that r. runs inte 
. | the WOE at the Arkance of ſi ixty-ſix miles from 
15 ndon, Here i is a charity -ſchool for twenty children, 
| with a trade Tape rior 1755 that of any other Place in 2 
England in Leather Jackets, : loves, . bregches, and ; 

Anne i. in N quanti 


4 1160 


ties from Witnty, and other nei hbouring pl ces, an 
bou ht 1 up for "the peaſants of Beichte, Wicht, 
1 1 zrſetſhire, wy : 

Witney, or Whitney, i is diftant from RO fixtys 
three miles, and conſiſts of one Areet, about A, mile 
long. It is aP Populous town, and | bas a great manu- 
faftory of rugs 400 blankets. The blankets ; are, com- 
monly from ten to twelve quarters wide, and are pre- 
ferred to all others for their whiteneſs. A | bundred 
looms are almoſt conſtantly employed ih this manu- 


fa ure, Each of theſe employs eight hands ; z and is | 


wv 4 


1s computed. that nv leſs than three thouſand perſons _ 


are buſied in carding and ſpinning. Here is alſo 
A conſiderable manufacture of du ils, a yard and 
three quarters wide, which were formerly much ex- 
ported to Virginia and New England, for cloathing the 
'Amdrican 'India ians,. and are now much uſed i in Feed 
Britain ſor winter wear. Cuts for hammocks, and tilt 
'cloths for 'bargenien, : are likewiſe made 1 in this town; 
and here are a [great many fell-mongers, who dreſs and 
Rain ſheep {ins „ manufaCturing them afterwards i into 
breec es ahd Jakes, which they fell at Bampton, 
itney bas a "free-ſchool, founded and endowed by 
Ur. Henry Box, £ drag it” in London, with a foe 
Bbrary adjoining | to it, The's members of the Grocers 
| company i in London are governors of this ſchool, and 
thoſe of Oriel college i in Oxford are viſitors, _ 
| Burford is "diſtant eighty-five miles from London, 
and bas a great market for ſaddles. A cuſtom for- 
wer prevailed here, of carrying an artificial dragon 
about the {treets on Midſummer eve, in alluſion. to a 
Ry banner, containing that device, "which Was 


| taken by Cuthred a Weſt-Saxon prince, from Ethel- 


bald, 


GENERAL 


bald, a Mercian prince, in a battle fought i in | the 
neighbourhood of this place. | 
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Daddington, or Deddington, is ſixty-two mites | 


from London, It is a town of conſiderable extent, 
and ſent members to parliament in the _—_ of Ed- 
ward I. and III. but never ſince. 

Chipping-Norton is ſituated ſeventy-ſix miles from | 
London, and appears to have been formerly a place 
of great trade, This town alſo ſent members to par- 
liament once in the reign of Edward I. and twice in 
that of Edward III. Here is a handſome church, built 


after a curious model, On a heath near the ur | 


called Chapel-heath, there are annual horſe-races, 


North- weſt of Chippin-Norton, upon the borders of | | 
Glouceſterſhire, there is an ancient monument, con- 


fiſting of a circle of ſtones, moſtly about four foot and 
a half high, ſtanding upright. The people of the 
country call them Rollrich ſtones, and have a yulgar 
tradition that they are petrified men,” Some antiqua- 
ries are of opinion, that they are the remains of a 
Britiſh temple; but the moſt general conjecture is, 
that they were intended for a memorial of the ad- 
vancement of Rollo, a Daniſh general, to the crown 
of England, by his army. 

Banbury ſtands ſeventy-ſeven miles from London, 
and is a conſiderable town, with a handſome church, 


and two meeting-houſes, a free-ſchool, and two cha- 


rity-ſchools, for teaching and cloathing poor chil- 
dren. Here is alſo a workhouſe; and the town is fa- 
mous 'for a particular kind of cakes, called Banbury 
cakes, The e in the regen are Wan 
ar fertile. 

In ſome fields near Banbury, Roman coins have been 
frequently ploughed up ; and ſeveral Roman' coins 
and medals have been found at Dorcheſter, which is 
a towa of great antiquity, and appears' to have flou- 
riſhed under the Romans, Coins of the ſame kind are 
alſo. frequently dug up 'at Chipping-Norton ; and a 
pot full of them was, not many years ago, . 
at Thame. 

Near Banbury is * up, in great plenty, the foſ- 

ſil en called Tu aum, of the ne fire- 
| one, 

In the time of the Romans, chi ane was in- 
habited by the Dobuni. 


Ikenild- ſtreet, one of the four great Roman ways in 


England, enters Oxfordſhire out of Buckinghamſhire, 
at a village called Chinner, ſouth-eaſt of - Thame ; 
and running ſouth-weſt, paſſes the river Thames, in- 
to Berkſhire, at Goring, about half way between 
Reading and en two nn of that 
county. 

Akeman - ſtreet, a 3 aur way, that POE 
its name from Akeman-caſter, the ancient name of 
the city of Bath in Somerſetſhire, to which it leads, 
and where it terminates, enters the county of Oxford 
from Buckinghamſhire, near Biceſter, whence running 


- ſouth-weſt, through Woodſtock park, and'icrofling the | 


rivers Charwel, Evenſade, and Windruſh, with ſeveral 
other leſs conſiderable — it enters Glouceſige: 
ſhire ſouth-weſt of Burford. a CO 


No. 34. 


It is now called Grimes Dike. It enters this coutity” 


Thames, runs ſouth-eaſt ; after which, crofling Tcken®' 


ildeftreet, it again paſſes the TR . r Henley, 


into Berkſhire. * D v0 1 


two for the county, two for the city of Oxfots, tw 
for the univerſity, two for the beiough of Woodſtodk, : 


and one for N25 S901 9190 118 T 
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Glouceſterſhire is bounded on * caſt by: Berk. 
ſhire, Oxfordſhire, and Warwiekſhire, on the ſouth- 
by Wiltſhire and Buckinghamſhire; on the weſt ty" 
Monmouthſhire and Herefordſhire, and on the north 
by Worceſterſhire, It meaſures in length, from north- 
eaſt to ſouth-weſt, about fifty-fix miles, and in-breadth; 
from ſouth- eaſt to nee about twenty 
miles. 471 C17 * nog: 5 


In this county are ben a rivers, the principal 


of which are, the Severn, the Wye, the Stroud and 
the two Avons, The Severn, Which is eſteemed- the 
ſecond river in England, iſſues from the mountain of 
Plyn Lymmon, in the ſouth-weſt part of Montgomery 
| ſhire, in Wales. By a variety of windings, it runs 
north-eaſt, and enters Shropſhire, where, being joined 
by a number of ſmaller | ſtreams; it traverſes: that 
county and Worceſterſhire, in the direction of ſouth- 
eaſt; it enters the county of Glouceſter at Tewkeſ. 
bury, whence running ſouth· ſouth· weſt, by the eit 
of Glouceſter, it falls into that part of the Weſtern 
ſea, called the Briſtol channel. The tide floms up the 
Severn as far as Tewkeſbury, which is d kyenty 
miles from the ſe. WC aH 
The Wye riſes within half a mile of the: ſourcecof 
the Severn, and running ſouth-eaſt, ſeparates Radnors 
ſhire and Brecknockſhire, two counties in Wales; 
from each other; whence paſſing through Hereford 
ſhire, and parting Montgomeryſhire from Gloureſter- 
| ſhire, it falls into the Severn near Fab et, 


+ 


town of Monmouthſhire. 52> 391 
The Stroud riſes a little eaſtward of Paluſwiek, 
a market-town, and running towards the weſt, falls 
into the Severn about ſive miles ſouth of the city of 
Glouceſter. The water of this river is remarkably 
clear, and excels others in fixing the colours mixed 
with it, for dying broad cloth, ſcarlet, or any grain 
colour, For this reaſon ſeveral clothiers have: ſettled 
along the banks, for twenty miles together, and haue 
erected a vaſt number of fulling - mills upon it. No 
part of this river was navigable till the year 2730, 
when it was made ſo by act of ne from Stroud 
to its conflux with the Seven. 
One of the rivers Avon riſes in ende, 
whence running through Warwickſhire, and ſeparat- 
ing Glouceſterſhire from Woreeſterſhire, it falls into 
the Severn near Tewkeſbury. The other Avon, diſ- 
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e | Here afe alſo ts Ve ſeen the rethiins of ons ef he. 
| Roman vicinal-ways, or ebemini minores, of Antoninus. 


from Berkſhire, near Wallingford; and croſſing the 


- Oxfordſhire ſends to dee er habe viel 


sH | tinguiſhed 
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from. Tetbury, a "hed near — e of. 
Wilſhire; and ſeparating; Glouceſterſhire from So- 


merſetſhire, e. hos: . 
| a; ; dioceſe of itſelf, and 


in Somerſetſhire. re. hut gn! 

This county is 2 divided inte rec Ads. 
The eaſtern part is called Coteſwould; the middle 
part, the Vale of Glouceſter; and the iner part, 
included between the Wye, the Severn, and à ſmall 
river called the Ledon, is named the Foreſt of Dean. 

The air here in general is healthful, though of dif-, 


ferent degrees of temperature, that of Coteſwould, 


which is a hilly country, being very ſharp, while, on | 


the contrary, the air in the Vale is ſoft and mild, even 
in winter, So great is the difference, it is commonly 


pA. fd. 


| [.Evrors. 
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are likewiſe plenty; and great quantities of 6h are 
ſupplied by the rivers, eſpecially the Severn, which 
abounds with ſalmon, lampreys, and conger eels, 

- This county lies, in the province of Canterbury, is 
and contains two hundred and 
eighey pariſhes, It is divided into thirty hundreds, 
and ineludes one city, and twenty-five market - towns. 
The city is Glouceſter, and the market- towns are, 
Berkeley, Campden, Cheltenham, Cirenceſter, Col- 
ford, Great Dean, Durſley, Fairford, Lechlade, 
' Marſhfield, Minching· Hampton, Morton-in- Marſh, 
Newent, Northleach, Painſwick, Sudbury- Chipping, 
Stanley-Leonard,, Stow-on- -the- Would, Stroud, Tet- 


| bury, Tewkeſbury, Thornbury, Wickware, Winch- 


comb, and Wotton-under-Edge. 


ſaid, chat in Coteſwould eight months of the year are * The city of Glouceſter is Gituated a hundred and four 


winter, and the other four too cold for ſummer; but 
of the Vale, that eight months are ee, and the 
other four too warm for winter. 
Coteſwould being ſo much expoſed, is „ not ee 
able for its fertility; and the corn advances ſo ſlowly, 
that, * As long a- coming as Coteſwould barley,” is 
become a proverb in the county. The hills of this 
part, however, afford excellent paſture, and great 
numbers of fheep are fed n ak. the woot of 
which is remarkably. fine. | 
Is the Vale, the * 1 are alſo very * 1 
the ſoil exceeding ſextile. The cheeſe, called Glou- 
ceſter cheeſe, is. made in this part of the county, and, 
nent to that of Cheſhire, is doubtleſs the beſt in 
England. The Foreſt of Dean, which is twenty miles 
long, and ten broad, was formerly covered with 
wocd, und was then ſo much haunted by. robbers, | 
that in the! reign, of Henry VI. an act of parliament | 
was made to ſuppreſs them. Since that time the woods 
have been much reduced, by clearing great part of 
the ground, where many towns and villages have 
been built. The oaks here are reckoned the beſt in 
England; on which aceount, a confiderable part of 
this diſttiẽt was incloſed by an act of parliament paſſed 
in the reign of Charles II. and ſome time ago, many 
cottages, which had been erected in and near the woods, 
were ordered to be pulled down, becauſe the inhabi- 
tants deſtroyed the trees, ee Hh . 
for fuel. : 
ere — ron are 3 ien des 
of iron and coal, for the working of which ſeye- 
ral acts of parliament have paſſed ; and at Tayn- 
ton, à village near Newent, in the beginning of the 
preſent century, was diſcovered a gold mine, of which 


Iu. * 
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a leaſe was granted to, 'refiners, - who extracted ſome | 


gold from the ort; but the quantity proved ſo ſmall, 
28 not to anſwer the enpence of working it. . 

© The king has here a ſwanimote court, as in all 
royal foreſts; : to preſerye the vert and veniſon ; and 
'of-this-the judges are the verdurers, who are choſen 
by the freeholders of the county. The miners have 


- appointed by the conſtable of the foreſt. 1 
This county abofinds: with grain, cattle, ſowl, ne 
on TON HE in-its — 


—— 
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| at early. as the fifth century. In the year 1272, Ed- 


.a){o\a-court;' in-Which-the prefiding-officer is a Reward, | 


miles miles weſt=by=north of London, upon a pleaſant 
hill; ſecured on the welt ſide by 2 branch of the Se- 
vern, navigable by large ſhips. to the very quay,” The 
town is handſomely built, and clean, well ſupplied 
| with hoſpitals and market- houſes, The cathedral is 
an old and magnificent fabric, with a tower which is 
reckoned one of the neateſt and moſt curious pieces of 
architecture in England. In this church are twelve 
chapels, adorned with the arms and monuments of 
many great perſons, and the tombs of Edward II. 


and of Robert duke of Normandy, ſon of William 


the Conqueror. Over the caſt end of the choir there is 
alſo a gallery, deemed a great eurioſity as a whiſper- 
ing - place. It is of a hexagonal form, and twenty-five 
yards broad. This cathedral has beautiful cloifters, and 
belonging to it are a dean and fix prebendaries. ; 
The city of Glouceſter was made a biſhop's ſee by 
Henry VIII. but is faid to have edjoyed this privilege 


ward I. held here a parliament, in which were enacted 
ſeveral uſeful laws, now called the Statutes of Glou» 
ceſter. A parliament was alſo held here by Richard IE. 
and. Richard III. in conſideration of his having borne 
the title of duke of Glouceſter, before he uſurped the 
erowa, added to the city the two adjacent hundreds of 
Dudſton and King's-Barton, He alſo gave it his ſword 
and cap of maintenance, and made it a county of itſelf, 
by the name of the county. of the city of Glouceſter. + 
But after the Reſtoration, the hundreds were taken 
away from it by act of parliament, and the walls of 
the city razed, becauſe, in 1643, it had ſhut its gates 
againſt Charles I. who beſieged it. Before that ſiege 
it had eleven pariſn churches, fix of which were then 
demoliſhed, and five, with the cathedral, yet remain. 
Here is a good ſtone bridge over the tiver, with a 
quay, wharf, and a cuſtom-houſe ; and under the 
bridge is 2; machine which ſupplies the whole place 
with water. The trade of this eity was formerly con 
ſiderable, but / has greatly declined ſince Briſtol became 
fo flouriſming. — one of its chief a 
tures is -pin-making» alas gin mort 
_ Glouceſter: was a Rokiaw wolhny, valled+Coloeita 
Slocum, and was; governed hy a ohſul. The Saxons 


got poſſeſſion of it about the year 57 at which time 


it became a part of the kingdom of Mercia. The Ro- 
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man way, C called 11 reaching from St. Da- 
vid's in Pembrokeſhire to Southampton, paſſes through 


this city. 


Letchlade ds ROM the river Thames, 0 on the 
borders of Oxfordſhire and Berkſhire, at the diſtance. 
of ſeventy-four miles from London. The Thames, 
after having been joined by the ſeveral ſtreams of the 


Leche, the Coln, the Churn, and the Iſis, begins to 
be. navigable at this town, where barges came to the 
N quay, to take in butter, cheeſe, _ other goods, for 


London. _. 


Fairford flands ſeyenty-eight miles from London. 


Here is a large handſome church, with twenty-eight 
windows of, the fineſt painted glaſs in England, repre- 
ſenting ſome of the rincipal events, related in the 
.Old and New Teſtament, deſigned by the famous 
Albert Dorer. The glaſs | was found on board a foreign 
veſſel, taken as a prize by one Jobn Tame, a merchant, 
in the time of Henry VII. Purchaſing of the king the 
manor, he erected this church, on purpoſe to decorate 
it with the glaſs, which has been preſerved to o this day 
with much care. | 

Many medals and urns are frequently dug up about 
this ton; and in the adjoining fields there are ſeve- 
ral barrows, ſuppoſed to have been raiſed over ſome 
conſiderable perſons who have been ſlain here in battle, 
though hiſtory mentions no action to which we can 
aſcribe the event. 

Northluck, or Northleche, fo called from its ſitua- 
tion on the river Leche, ſtands about eighty miles 
from London. It has a neat church, with ſeveral alms- 
houſes, and, a good grammar-ſchool, which is free to 
all the boys of the town, and endowed with eighty 
pounds a year, by Hugh Weſtwold, Eſq. who being 
afterwards, reduced, is ſaid to haye ſolicited the truſtees 
to be maſter of it, but was denied. By a decree of 
chancery, in the reign of James I. this ſchool was 
ſettled on Queen's college, Oxford. 
Stow-on-the-Would, called in all records Stow St. 
Edward, is ſeventy- ſeven miles diſtant from London, 
It ſtands ſo high, and is ſo much expoſed to the 
winds, that the inhabitants are ſaid to haye but one 
element, air, there being neither wood, common, field, 
nor water belonging to the town. It has a church, 
which is a large building, with a high tower, and con- 
tains ſeveral monuments. It has alſo a free-ſchool, 
and ſeveral charitable inſtitutions, the poor here being 
very numerous. The fairs of this town are famous 
for hops, cheeſe, and eſpecially ſheep. 

Morton-in-Marſh is diſtant from London cighty- 
_ _ three miles, and contains. nothing remarkableQ. 
Campden, or Camden, is ſituated on the borders of 
Worceſterſhire, at the diſtance of eighty-ſeven miles 


from London, In the church are ſome very. fine marble 


, monuments, the moſt ſumptuous of. which i: is ſupported 
by twelve pillars, and was erected in memory of Sir 


Baptiſt Hicks, viſcount Camden, who erected an alms- | 
houſe- for fix x poor men, with an equal number of wo- 


men, and rebuilt the market · place. Here are alſo 
two charity-ſcheols, one for cloathing thirty girls, and 
teaching them to read, knit, and ſpin ; the other is for 
teaching twenty-four poor children to read. Here is 


GENERAL TRAVELLER. 
likewiſe a grammar- ſchool, endowed with ſixty pounds | 


a year, This town is ve for” the manufacküre of 


O Rockings, t 22% #3202, 


Winchcomb is diſtant from — eighty-ſeven 
miles, It was anciently a county or ſheriffdom of it- 
ſelf,” and was 4 borough in the reign of Edward the 
Confeſſor. Here is an alms- houſe for twelve poor wo- 
men. The inhabitants of this town planted tobacco to 
4 very good account, till they were reſtrained in the 
reign of Charles II. after which the town „ 


"1 decayed, and is ow incbnſiderable. m 


Cheltenham is dittant from 4 ladies? ni inety-five 
miles, and takes its name from being ſituated on a 
brook called the Chelt, Which fails into the Severn. 
Here is a ' charityLfdffo61,* and an *hibſpital, founded in 


1578, for ſix poor perſons, of which the members of 
Jeſus college in Oxford are g6vtiors, This town 


which are purgative and diuretic,” e.. 
Tewkeſbury is diſtant from London ninety- fix miles, 


| being ſituated: at the conflux © "of "the Severti with the 
Avon, thoſe two ' rivers, with the fmaller ſtreams" of 


the Carron and the Swyellgate; Almoſt ſurrounding the 
town. This is a large, beautiful, and * populous 
place, conſiſting of three well-built ftreets, and 'many 
lanes, It has a bridge over three” of the four rivers 
that run by it, and a church which is one of the largeſt 
in England, that is neither collegiate nor ' cathedral, 

This building is adorned with a ſtately tower, and ſe- 
pulchral monuments, particularly thoſe of ſeveral of 
the earls of Glouceſter and Watwick, prince Edward, 

ſon of Henty VI. and the duke of Clarence, brother 
to Edward IV. Here is 0 — and an boſpital. 

endowed with forty pounds 2 year, by the late queen 
Mary, to be pald out of the exchequer, for the main- 
tainance of thitteen poor perſons, and a reader. The 


chief manufacture here is woollen cloth, and ſtock- 


ings ; but the town has long been famous for muf- 


tard balls, which are ſent in great quantities into other 
parts. An adjacent piece of ane, called . Ham, 5 


| : | 
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is a courſe for horſe- races. 

Cirenceſter, commonly called: Ciceſter, ſtands at the 
diſtance of eighty-five miles from London," and de- 
rives its name from having been a ceſfer, or tafile, 
| upon a ſmall river called the Churn; which falls into 
the Thames at Cricklade,”a*borough<town of Wilt- 
ſhire, It is divided into feven watds, and by ſome 
thought to be the oldeſt, and to have been formerly 
the largeſt town in the county. It had once three pa- 


riſh churches, but at preſent has only one, in which 


are twenty-eight windows of painted glaſs, repreſent- 


ing ſcripture and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. Here is 4 free- 
ſchool, and a charity-ſchool for about ninety children, | 
with ſeveral hoſpitals and alms-houſes. In this town 


is one of the greateſt markets in the kingdom Tu wool 
and woollen manufactures. 

Cirenceſter was a'town of eminence in the time of 
the Romans, as appears from many Roman antiquities 


ticularly ſeveral pillars and pavements, ſuppoſed to 


be 


„ 


carries on a conſiderable” trade in malt; and is now | 
much frequented on account” of its mineral watets, 


that have been diſcovered in and near this place, par- 


have belonged to a PRE and bath. It is thought to. 
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A hill, at the foot of which runs the water that gives 


.dred and four miles from London, It has a handſome 
church, three alms-bouſes, and two charity · ſehools. 


priory dedicated to St. Leonard, is ſituated ninety- fire 
nothing worthy ef note. 

miles from London, It is a well- built, populous town, 

and ſtands on 2 riſing · ground 3; but water is here ſo 

ſcarce in ſome dry ſummers, as to be ſold for one 

church, with a free · ſchool, and an alms- houſe- for 

large market-houſe, for the convenience of the yarn 


a ſmall market-houſe for cheeſe, bacon, and other com- 
 modities, 


to have been built by a king of the Britons, above two 


of A {hn camp, now called, N 


Black Prince. TY JT ALY TE 


ful eminence, at the diſtance of ninety- nine miles 
from London. It is a handſome town, and has a ſuit- | 
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be the 888 mentioned by "I mtg and the Du- 
rocornovium of Antoninus. At this place two Roman 


conſular ways croſs each other, one of which is fill | 


conſpicuous by a high ridge, extending as far as Bird - 
lip hills, ſouth of Cheltenham, and the other may be 
traced to Cricklade in Wiltſhire. * 

Stroud ſtands ninety- three miles from London, anon 


| & 


name to the town. It has a handſome church, A a 
ſchool, a charity-ſchool, and a workhouſe, | 

Painſwick is pleaſantly ſituated in the del air in 
the county, at the diſtance of ninety-four miles from 
London. It has a large handſome church, with a neat 
ſpire Aa carte ele and a ae of broad 


ee Hampton, is. diftant from 8 ninety 
mailed, and is remarkable only for a large church, 
built in the form of a croſs. This town, took its name 
from an order of nuns at Caen. in Normandy, called 


Minchings, to whom it formerly belonged. 
- Newent, is ſituated on a ſmall river, 2 by 


boats, 3 in the F oreſt of Dean, at the diſtance of a hun- 


Stanley-Leonard, ſo called from having been A, 
miles from London, and, beſides a charity- -ſchool,, has 


Tetbury is fituated in a healthful air, pg a 


ſhilling and fix pence a hogſhead, Here i is a handſome | 
eight poor perſons, | Ia the middle of the town is a 


trade, which is the ſtaple of the place. There i is alſo | f 


This town was anciently fortified bs a caſtle, ſaid 


. thouſand. years ago; but the ruins of it are now 
hardly viſible, - 

At Kingfoot, in the 3 of Tetbury, it 
has been common, after a. ſhower of rain, to find in 
the- Junge Roman coins, which the people call cherle- 


141446 


Beverſtone· eaſtle, about a. mile north-eaſt of Tet- 
bury, was built in the reign. of Edward III. by Tho- 
mas earl of. Berkeley, out of the ranſom of the pri- b 
ſoners he took at the battle of PoiRiers, under the 


Durſley is diftant from London diser leds miles: 


and i is remarkable only for A en of. .woellen 'N 


cloth. CEN EY 
; Wotton- under Edge lands o on a © pleaſant. and cult. 


able church, containing ſeveral monuments of the fa · 
mily of Lr. Here is a free-ſchool, with an alms- | 


4 


4 


o E R N I[Eoxorr. 
houſe for ſix poor men, and the fame number of wo- 
men. 

Berkeley is diſtant from London a pendres and ele- 
yen miles, and has a large, handfome church, with a 
charity-ſchool, Here is alſo a caſtle, where Edward IT. 


| was impriſoned. The room in which he was confined 


is till to be ſeen, The manor of this town is called, 
in old records, the Honor of Berkeley, and is one of 
the largeſt in England, moſt of the towns in Berkeley 
| hundred, and many other places in the county, to the 
extent of near thirty pariſhes, depending upon it. The 
lands held of it are reckoned to be worth thirty thou- 
ſand pounds a year, 

Wickware is diftant from London a hundred and 
one miles, and is a very anclent corporation. The 
town is well watered by two brooks, over one of 
which is a handſome fone bridge, It has a free- 
ſchool, and the \neighbourtood affords it plenty of 
coal. 

Sedbury- Chipping. lies a hundred and three miles 
from London, and is likewiſe an ancient #orough, 
Here is a ſpacious church, though it is only a chapel 
of caſe to Old Sedbury, a village in the neighbour- 
hood. Here is alſo a free ſchool, and the greateſt 
cheeſe-market in England, except Atherſton on the 
Stour, a market-town of Warwickſhire, This place 
being a great thoroughfare i in the road from Briſtol to 
Cirenceſter and Oxfordſhire, is well Provided with 
commodious inns. | 

Thornbury, is ſituated two miles from the eaſtern, 
bank of the Severn, on a ſmall ſtream which runs 
into that river, and at the diſtance of a hundred aud 
fix miles from London, The church, which is in the 
form of a cathedral, is large, and has ſpacious ailes on 
each ſide, with a croſs, and a beautiful high tower at 
the weſt end. ' Here are four ſmall alms-houſes, and a 
free-ſchool. In the civil wars this town was fortified 
for king Charles 1. as a check upon the garriſon of 
Glouceſter, _ 

Here are Rill to be ſeen the foundations of a mag- 
nificent caſtle, begun, but never finiſhed, by Edward 
duke of Buckingham, who was beheaded i in the reign 
of Henry VIII. 8 

Oldbury, upon the river Severn, and near Thorn- 
bury, was a Roman ſtation; and according to Anto- 
ninus, the trajectus, or paſſage over the Severn, was az 
this place, Here are two large Roman camps ; and 


[at Alveſton, a little diffant, is a large round camp, on 


the edge of a hill, whence there is a noble proſpect 
of the Severn, Near the camp is a large barrow, 1 in 
| which were found feveral ſtone coffins, containing 
bones. At a place called Caſtlehill, in the neighbour- 


| hood, is yet to be ſeen another CPs of an | oblong 


ſquare, with a fingle ditch, | 
Marſhfield is fituated at the dil ſtance of a hundred 

[and three miles from London, in the road to Briſtol, 
and on the borders of Wiltſhire. It conſiſts chiefly 5f 

one ſtreet of old buildings, almoſt a mile in length. 
It has a large church, and alms-houſe, with a chapel 
belonging to it, well endowed, for eight perſons. Hete 
is alſo a charity-ſchool, maintained by the lord of the 
manor. 


healthy, and the ſoil fruitful. 
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manor. This town eatiies on a conſiderable trade in 
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 Uloth and malt, and is famous for its cakes.  . -* 


The ancient inhabitants of this county, as well as 
thoſe of Oxfordſhire, were named by the Romans, 
Dobuni. The people of Glouceſterſhire have a pro- 
verb, „ The father to the bough, the ſon to the 
ce plough ;” alluding to the ancient privilege, by 
which the eſtate of a father, though a felon, deſcended 
to the ſon. This privilege was confirmed to them by 


 & ſtatute in the reign of Edward II. but has not been 
claimed for many years, The cuſtom called Borough | 
Engliſh ſtill remains in many, parts of this county, | 


There is alſo a cuſtom. at the miners court, in the 
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cattle, ſheep, and goats. Here is dase of. coals; 
and the rivers afford ſaſmon, trout, and other fiſhi. 
Monmouthſhire lies in the province of eee, 
and dioceſe of Landaff, and has a hundred and twen- 
ty-ſeven pariſhes, It is divided into ſix hundreds, and 
contains ſeven market-towns. Thoſe are; Aberga- 
venny, Caerleon, Chepſtow, ds ee 
Pontipole, and Uk. | 
| "Chepſtow ſtands at the diſtance of a ee md | 


thirty-one miles from London, near the mouth of the 
Wye. It is a large, well- built, populous town walled 
round, and is ſituated on a hill, cloſe to the river, baving 
ſeveral fields and orchards within the walls. Here is a 


Foreſt of Dean, for a miner who gives teſtimony as a fine bridge over the Wye, no leſs than ſeverity foot 


witneſs, to wear a particular ſort of cap; and that he 
may not defile holy writ with unclean hands, when 
the oath is adminiſtering to __ he 1 the Bible 
with a ſtick. * | 


Taue principal manufacture of this county is wool- | 
len cloth, Before our wool began to be clandeſtinely 


exported to France, it was computed that fifty thou- 
ſand pieces of cloth were made here annually, which 
being eſtimated: at ten pounds a- piece, the fine with 


the coarſe, amounts to five hundred thouſand pounds, 


_ Glouceſterſhire ſends eight members to parliament, 
viz, two for the county, two for the city of Glou- 
ceſter, and two for each of the boroughs of Cirenceſ- 
12 nn | * e e! 


CHAP * vin. 


Inman, 2 Wareefterſtire, and War- 


wickſhire 


ONM OUTHSHIRE is bounded on the eaſt 
> by Glouceſterſhire, on the ſouth by the river 
Severn, on the weſt by the two counties of Brecknock 
:and Glamorgan, in Wales, and on the north by Here- 
fordſhire. Its length, from north to ſouth, is n. 
nine miles, and its breadth twenty. 1 5 
This county is well- watered with fine rivers, the 
principal of which are, the Severn, the Wye, the My- | 
now, the Rumney, and the Uſk, The two former 
have been already deſcribed in treating of the county 
of | Glouceſter. The Mynow, Mynwy, or Monow, 
riſes in Breeknockſhire, whence running ſouth-eaſt, 
and dividing this county from Hereford, it falls into the 
tiver Wye at the town of Monmouth. The Rumney 
riſes alſo in Brecknockſhire, where running ſouth- 
eaſt, and dividing this county from Glamorganſhire, 
it falls into the Severn, The Uſk riſes likewiſe in 
| Brecknockſhire, whence running in the ſame direction 
as the preceding, and dividing Monmouthſhire into 
awo almoſt equal parts, it nnn inſet into _ 


1 


| Severn near Newport. 


The air of Monmouthſhire is n 4 hs 
The eaſtern parts are 
woody, and the weſtern mountainous. ' The valleys 
. plenty of hay and corn, and the hills Feed | 
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high from the ſurface of the water, when the tide is 


out. As this bridge is reckoned to ſtand partly in 
Glouceſterſhire, it is kept in repair at the expenee of 
both counties, Chepſtow is the port for all toons that 
ſtand upon the rivers Wye and Lug: ſhips of burden 
may come up to it, and the tide runs in with great ra- 
pidity, riſing commonly fix fathom, or ſix and a, half; 
at the bridge. This was formerly a place of great 
eminence, and much frequented, It had once à caſtle; 
and is thought to have ariſen from the rüins of an 
ancient Roman city, called Venta Silurum, at the diſ- 
tance of four miles hence. The ruins of Venta Silu- 
rum are ſtill about a mile in compaſs ; and here, in 
4689, three beautiful Roman pavements were diſco- 


| vered, with ſeveral coins, and other antiquities;  _ 


Monmouth ftands a hundred and twenty-ſeven miles 
frojn London, between the rivers Monow and Wye, 


[over each of which it has a bridge; and a third over a 


ſmall river called the Trothy, which falls into the 
Wye almoſt cloſe to the mouth of the Monow. This 
is a darge, handſome town, and has been conſiderable 


|| ever ſince the Conqueſt, It had a caſtle, which was 


a ſtately edifice, but now lies in ruins. The church 
is a fine building, and the eaſt end of it, in particu- 
lar, is much admired; The chief trade of the town is 
with Briſtol, by the conlminieation of ay Wm: with 
the Severn, / S238 
| Uſk ſtands upon the _ + the ſme neal; at the | 
diſtance of a hundred and thirty miles * London, 
but contains nothing worthy of notice. 7 
Abergavenny takes its name from 1 2 
ſmall river, which at this town: falls into the Uſk. It 
is ſituated a hundred and forty- two miles from Lon- 
don, and is a large, populous, and flouriſfüng town. It 
once had a caſtle, and is ſtill ſurrounded by a wall, Here 
is a fine bridge over the Uf, conſiſting af fifteen arches. 
This town is a great thoroughfare from the weſtesn 
parts of Wales to Briſtol; Bath, 'Glouceſter;-and other 
places, and is therefore well-furniſhed with accoinmo- 
dation for travellers, It carries on a conſiderable trade 
in flannels, which are brought hither from the ma- 
nufactoties in other parts of the county, to ſell. 
Abergavenny appears to have been the Gebannium of 


0 Antoninus, and the town of Uſk his Burrium. 


Cnerleon, which; in the ancient Britiſh language, 
is ſaid to ſignify the Tm of the Legion, was ſo named, 
from its having been the tation of the Zegio- Secunda 

7-7 Ha Britannica, 


** 
wy 
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Britannica, in 
the diſtance of a hundred and forty-one miles from 
London, upon the river Uſk, over which is a wooden 
bridge. In the time of the Britons, it was a fort of | 
- univerſity, and an archbiſhop's ſeatz and king Arthur 
is ſaid to have held bis court here. Under the Ro- 
mans it was elegantly built, and ſurrounded by a brick 
wall, about three miles in compaſs. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth relates, that in his time there were many re- 
mains of the ancient ſplendor of this city, ſuch as 
ſtately palaces, high towers, ruins of temples, theatres, 
baths, aqueduAs, &c. n 
toninus, and ſeveral Roman e have been 
found in the neighbourhood. 
Newport ſtands upon the Uſk, between the mouth 
of that river and Caerleon, at the diſtance of a hun- 
dred and fifty-one miles from London. It is conſi- 
derable town, with a good haven, and a fine ſtone 
Pontipola, or Ponty-pool, ſtands a. hundred and 
thirty-ſix miles from London, and is a ſmall town, re- 
markable only for ſome iron mills, _ 

In the time of the Romans, this county was occu- 
pied by the Silurts, The inhabitants were afterwards 

much haraſſed by the lords of the marches, to whom 
the kings of England. granted all the lands. which 


they could conquer from this people. Monmouthſhire | 


was conſidered as a part of Wales, till towards the 
end of the reign of Charles II. when the judges be- 
gan to keep the affizes here for the Oxford circuit. 
| The principal manufacture here is flannel ; and this | 


ſends three members to parliament, viz. two 


county 
kvights n for Monmouth, 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Herefordſhire is bounded on the ſouth by Mon- 
mouthſhire, on the weſt by the Welch counties, 
Brecknockſhire and Radnorſhire, on the north by 
and on the caſt by Glouceſterſhire and 
Worceſterſhire, It is almoſt of a circular form, mea- 
ſuring thirty-five miles from north to ſouth, and 
thirty miles from eaft to weſt,  _ 
The principal rivers are the Wye, the Monow, and 
the Lug; the two former of which have already been 
deſcribed, The Lug riſes in the north - eaſt of Radnor- 
hire, and runs eaſtward, by ſeveral windings, through 
Herefordſhire, to Leominſter, whence direQing its 
' courſe ſouth-eaſt, after having been joined by ſeveral 
ſmaller rivers, it falls into the Wye, near Hereford, 
The air of this county is pure, and conſequently 
falubrious, particularly between the rivers Wye and 
Severn ; which has given riſe to a proverb very com- 
mon among the inhabitants of this county, «© Bleſſed 
- 66: is the eye between the Severn and the Wye,” The 


ſoil of Herefordſhire is extremely fertile, yielding fine | 


| paſture, and great quantities of corn. It is alſo well- 
- Nocked with wood ; and ſome kinds of apples, parti- 
cularly redſtreaks, thrive better here than in any other 


zn the time of the Romans. It ſtands at 
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| 


| 
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| county. They abound in the hedges along the high. 
| ways, and the -hogs- grow fat by feeding on the 
windfalls, which give a reddiſh colour and ſweetiſh 
taſte to their fleſh. - Thoſe apples afford alſo great 
quantities of cyder, which is the common drink all 
over the This diſtrict abounds with 8 
of freſh: water, and the rivers with plenty of fiſh, 

This county. lies in the province of 9 
and dioceſe of Hereford, and includes a hundred and 
ſeventy-ſix. pariſhes. It is divided into eleven hun- 
dreds, and eontains one city, and ſeven market-towns, 
The city is Hereford, and the market-towns are 
Bromyard, Kington, Ledbury, ee g 
Roſſe, and Weobley. 

- Hereford is ſituated on the river Wye, a ! 
and thirty-three miles weſt of London. It is about a 
mile and a half in circumference : the houſes are old, 
the ſtreets dirty, and the inhabitants few. The 
cathedral, however, is a beautiful and magnificent 
ſtructure, adorned with the monuments of ſeveral of 
its ancient prelates. The biſhop has a palace called 
the Caſtle, and the other dignitaries have houſes in a 
place named the Cloſe. Beſides the cathedral, there 
are four pariſh-churches ; the number was formerly 
fix, but two of them were nn during the civil 
wars in the laſt century. 

Here is an hoſpital, founded in the reign of queen x 
Elizabeth, and well endowed, for twelve poor men ; 
with two charity-ſchools, one for ſixty boys, the other 
for forty girls, who are all ay and Cloathed by 
ſubſcription, 

Hereford is thought Ti ſome to-have-been founded 
by Edward the Elder, though others ſuppoſe that it 
became conſpicuous about the year 825, in conſe- 


| quence of a church being erected here by Milfrid king 


of the Mercians, to the memory of Ethelbert, king of 
the Eaſt Angles, who was murdered by the queen of 
king Offa, while he was courting thejr daughter. 
Hereford was ſoon afterwards made the ſce of a biſhop; 
but in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, Griffin, 
prince of South Wales, ſacked the city, deſtroyed the 
cathedral, and carried the biſhop away priſoner, At 
the Norman invaſion, therefore, the city lay almoſt in 
ruins ; but the Conqueror rebuilt both it and the ca- 
thedral, and erected a caſtle, which is ſaid to have 
been the largeſt and ſtrongeſt in England, Leland, who 


lived- before ita demolition, informs us, that it was ſur- 
rounded by two walls, each of which was encompaſſed 


| 


with water, part being a river, and part a ditch : the 
donjon was high, and extremely well fortified, hav- 
ing ten. ſemicircular towers in the outer wall, and one 
very large tower in the inner. 

Rencheſter, four miles north-weſt of Hereford, f is 
thought to be the ancient Ariconium; about a mile 
from which, at Credon-hill, is a very large camp, 
ſtrongly fortified with a double ditch, and wiping 
not leſs than forty acres of ground, 5 

At Eaton -wall, a village upon the Wye, wy; * 
from Hereford, are the veſtiges of another camp, with 
ſingle works, likewiſe including near forty aeres. 

Upon Compillar hill, near Brockbampton, a vil- 
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lage lying bouth -eaſt. of Hereſord, is a fine. ſquare 
camp, called Wobury, doublo/nched, nnd near hoy 


a mile long, but narrow. 9 
At Sutton-Walleys, dn the river * north of 


Hereford, I to re 
palace. 1 


On the . of Shropſhire there is a Roman | 


camp, ſtill entire, called Brandon. It conſiſts of 2 


ſingle trench, of a ſquare form, with four ports, near | 
which are two barrows. Half a mile hence, at Bard- 
field; on the ſide of à ſmall 'fiream, was à Britiſh | 
camp, now covered with great oaks, and named Coxal. 
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\chariey-ſobvols,. ſupported by fubſeription, hand for 
twenty-five boys, and the other for. girls. 


PF. Kington, or Kyneton, is ſituated upon a ſmall Bel 


called the Arrow, a hundred and forty-ſix miles: from 
London. It is a large, well- built, old ton, inha- 
bited chiefly by clothiers, who carry on a conſider- 


conſiderable in the county, . - 6's 
This county, as well as. Monmouthſhire; i to which 
may be added Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, and Gla- 
morganſhire, in Wales, was anciently inhabited by 


Roſſe ſtands upon the river Wye, at the diſtance of the Silures, It remained under the juriſdiction of the 


+ a hundred and ſeventeen miles from London. It'is a 
populous, well- built town, conſiſting chiefly of two 
ſtreets, about half a mile long, eroſſing each other in 
the middle. Here are two charity-ſchools, one for 
thirty boys, and the other for twenty girls, who are 
taught and cloathed by ſubſcription. Camden ſays, 
that in his time, this town had a conſiderable manu- 
facture of iron wares, At preſent it is famous for cy- 
der, and is much frequented on account of its mar- 
kets and fairs, which are well ſtored with W_— ar:d 
other proviſions. 
| Ledbury is ſituated a bundred nnd cightovn miles 
from London, at the ſouth end of a ridge of moun- 
' tains, called Malvern-hills, on the eaſt fide of the 
county. It is a well-built town, inhabited chiefly by 


Britons for ſeveral ages after the Saxons came into 
the iſland, but was at laſt ſubdued by a king of Mer- 
cia, who annexed it to his own dominions. It was af- 
terwards much expoſed to the incurſions of the Welch ; 
to ſecure it againſt whom, the Mercian king, Offa; 
made a broad ditch, a hundred miles in length, called: 
Offa's ditch, ſome traces of which are ſtill viſible, 
This county was alſo fortified with no leſs than tweli 
 ty=eight caftles, but the wort of them ate now demo- 
liſhed, * 

| Herefordſhire ſends to tas right ina 
viz, two for the county, two for the city of Hereford; 
and two for each of thee W * — 
and A 2 Iv | 2 


r 


elothiers, and has an hoſpital, liberally endowed, be?⸗-CꝰCẽ nd 


fides à charity- ſchool for twenty-three poor children. I 


. Bromyard ſtands at the diſtance of a hundred and 
3 miles from London, near à river called 
the Frome, in a country full of orchards. It is a n 


town, and contains nothing worthy of note. Y 


- Leominſter, or Lemfter, is diſtant from Lasten 
2 hundred and thirty-ſix miles. It is a large, 
handſome, populous town, with ſeveral bridges n 
the river Lug, and is a great thoroughfare between 
South Wales and London. Maay horſes and black 
cattle- are fold at the fairs of this town ; as are alſo the 
beſt flax, wheat, and barley in England. The wool | 
brought to this market has been reckoned the beſt in 
Europe, except that of Apulia and Tarentum, and 
was deſervedly called Lemfter ore, becauſe it enriched 
the town. By an alteration of the market-days, a great 
part of the profits ariſing from this commodity has been 
for ſeveral years transferred to Hereford and Worceſ- 
ter; but Lemſter ſtill carries on a conſiderable trade 
in this article, as well as in gloves, leather, and hats; 
having many mills, and other machines, conſtantly | 
- working on the rivers that flow 2 che valley on 
which it ſtands, 

In a park, on the/ nonb-wen of Le is a 
— camp, with two ditches, called the Ambry; and 
an a hill in the neighbourhood ROOT TO 
lace, now called Comfor-caſtle, | 
. | Pembridge is ſituated upon the We at the 
; diſtance of a hundred and thirty miles from London. 

It is a ſmall wn lun lu. „%,. 
cloth. 

Weobley, or Webley, bands at the diſtance of a 


\WORCESTERSHIRE, 

| Worceſterſhire is bounded ü. weft by Hereford 
ſhire, on the north by Staffordſhire, on the eaſt by 
| Warwickſhire, and on the ſouth by Glouceſterſhire, 
It is of a triangular form, extending in length thirty- 
fix miles, and in breadth about twenty-eight, 
The chief rivers of this county are; the Severn, the 
Avon, the Stour, and the Teme. The Severn and 
Avon have been already deſcribed; The Stour fiſes 
in the northern extremity of - Worceſterſhire, ' not 
far from Stourbridge, whence running ſouth-weſt, it 
paſſes by Kidderminſter, and falls into the Severn-near 
Bewdley. The Teme, or Temd, riſes in the north 
part of Radnorſhire, and, running eaſtward, ſeparates 
Shropſhire from the counties of Radnor, Hereford; and 
Worceſter, after which, it diſcharges _ into "00 
Severn near the city of Worceſter, 

The leſs confiderable rivers are, the "yy the A 
row, the Bow, the Salwarp, and the Swillate. 

The air of this county is healthy, and the foil rich, 
both in tillage and paſture; the hills being covered 


with flocks of ſheep, and the valleys abounding in 


corn, or diſplaying a luxuriance in meadows, © | 


Here is a remarkably rich valley, called the Vale of 


Eb, or Eveſham, from Eveſham, a borough-town, 
which is ſituated in the middle of it. This vale runs 


along the banks of the river Avon, from Tewkeſbury 


in Glouceſterſhire, to Stratford - upon-Avon in War- 
wickſhire, It abounds with the fineſt corn, and pa- 


4 ſture for ſheep, and is juſtly reckoned the granary of 
thoſe parts. Hops, too, are much cultivated in this coun- 


hundred and — miles from W Here 8 are two 7 z which allo-yields great quantities of all ſorts of fruit, 


particularly 


4o7 


able trade in narrow cloths. It has. free-ſchool- and 
a charity - ſchool, and its market e 
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particularly pears; Wich theſe the, hedges every“ 


where abound, and vaſt quantities of perry are au- 
ally made of them. The rivers here afford plenty of 
fiſh, and the Severn is remarkable for lampreys. 

In this county are many brine pits and ſalt ſprings. 
At Droitwich, where the latter are exceeding co- 
pious, fo much falt is annually made, that the takes | 
paid for this article, at the rate of three ſhillings and 
fix pence a buſhel, amount, it is is, to no * 
than fifty thouſand pounds. 

This county is in the province of [Cantetbuty, 
and dioceſe of Worceſter, and contains a hundred 
and fifty-two pariſhes, It is divided into ſeven 
hundreds, and includes one city, with ten market- 
- The city is Worceſter, and the market-towns are | 
Bewdley, Broomſgrove, Droitwich, Eveſham, Kid- 
derminſter, Perſhore, Shipton < upon - opts Stur- | 
bridge, Tenbury, and Upton, 

Worceſter is pleaſantly ſituated on the eaſtern bank 
of the Severn, at the diſtance of a hundred and 


" r 
S af 


' nineteen miles north-weſt of London. The houſes 


in general are well built, and the ſtreets ſpacious, It 
is the fee of a biſhop, and was anctently fortified | 
by na caſtle and walls, with five watch VOY vo 
were deſtroyed long ago. 

The cathedral is a large ſtructure, but not 80 
elegant. It is three hundred and ninety- four feet 
long, ſeventy- eight broad, and has a tower a hund- 


red and ſixty- two foot high, with a chapel on the 
ſouth ſide, a hundred and twenty foot in length, and 


of very curious workmanſhip. In the midſt of the 


ehoir in this cathedral, king John lies buried, be- 
tween two pious biſhops, as directed by his will. 
Prince Arthur, elder: brother to Henry the Eighth, | is 


interred in a neat little chapel belonging to the 


church; and here is a fine monument; ſaid to be 
that of a counteſs of Saliſbury, of whom it is fabu- 
louſly reported, that having dropped her garter as 
ſhe danced before Edward the Third at Wind for, it 
gave occaſion to the inſtitution of the order of the 
Garter, This conjecture ſeems to have ariſen from 
the figure of a garter incloſing a double roſt upon 
the tomb: but thoſe emblems relate to the houſes of 
Vork and Lancaſter, which divided the regal line 
aſter the death of Edward the Third; and it is gene- 
rally believed, that the lady, whoſe methiory this mo- 
nument was deſigned to e Was 2 eee 
of Surry, and not of Saliſpury. on 14 vt 
_ Belonging to this cathedral is a hanatowe . 
circular room, uſed as a library, the 25 df: Anke 
is ſupported by a pillar in the middle. 
Here are alſo twelve abu reis e within 
the city, and three without. Of thoſe, one dedi- 


cCated to St, Nicholas is à neat ſtructure. The city 


has two frer · ſchools; and fix charity- ſchools; in which 


2 hundred and ten boys are taught, and part of them 


clothed. There are- likewiſe ſeven or eight hoſpitals, 
one of which is a noble building, erected and en- 
dowed by Robett Berkley, Eſq. for twelve poor men. 
7 is 4 nn Ag uf 
Amun to 29107 135 24 £9:2444 tint 32 n 23 * 
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Worceſter has an ancient puildhally-and' a ſtone 
bridge over the :Severn;” that was formerly adorned 
with an elegant old tower, Here is a good quay to 
which ſhips come up the Skvernu. Worceſter is a 
flouriſhing city, and its prindipal manufactures aro 
; broad-cloath and gloves. 

The reſidence of the biſhop of Worceftet is at b Har- 
\dedury, in the neighbourtiood of the city. The 
principal palace was originally built in the reign of 
Heu) the Third, but having been demoliſhed in 
"he civil wars: under Charles the Firſt, it was rebuilt 
out of the revenues of the n and is now a 
beautiful ſeat. eie Pr 

- Worceſter was a nnr city, the, Branonium of 
Antoninus; and the Brenogenium of Ptolemy. It is one 
of thoſe places ſuppoſed to have been built by the 
Romans, for ry the e who 3 
the Severn ö * 

Tenbury is bade on the Arte Tee, a hundred 
and twerity-eight miles "wy nar _ is 4 3 
populous town. 

Upton is diſtant from Loader a yontred and one 
miles. It ſtands on the Severn, over which it has 
a bridge. It has alſo a harbour for tn 1 a 
„ 1p; IA for ſixteen girls. e 
Bewdley is pleaſantly ſituated on the cretivity of 
a hill, by the ſide of the Severn, a hundred. and 
twenty- two miles from London. It is à populous 
town, with only a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh · huren 
at Ribbesford, on the other fide of the Severng over 
which it has a ſtone bridge. It is a place of conſide- 
rable trade by means of the Severn, and has a great 
manufacture of Monmouth caps, bought up — 
for the uſe of the Dutch ſailors; 5 

Kidderminſter ſtands upon the eaſtern bank * the 
err Stour, at the diſtance of a hundred and twetitys 
eight miles from London. It is a well built town, 
containing about five or fi hundred houſes,” with a 
handſome church, two good free! ſehools, a charity- 
ſchool, two alms- houſes and à town- hall. This place 
was anciently a borough, and carries on # confiders 
able trade in the 8 — of n eee 
and athew af. e filet 192222 Aron 

Broomſgrove is diſtant from Landes a meld ne | 
eighteen- miles, Here is a charity- ſchool founded by 
Sir Thomas Cook, for teaching and clothing twelve 
boys, and putting them out appretentices. This 
town likewiſe was formerly a borough; and has conſi- 
derable manufactures both of linen and woollen cloths, 
Droitwich is ſituated at the diſtance of ninety- 
five miles from London, and conſiſts of about four 
hundred houſes, with four churches. It is greatly 
enriched by its ſalt works, which appear to have 
been an object of attention even before the Conqueſt. 
At preſent, this commodity is made only from the 
| ſummer to the winter ſolſtice, for fear of overſtock! 
ing the market. The proprietors of the ſult · works 
are à corporation: nens but a proprietor ean be a 
| burgeſs of the town, or vote at the election ol its 


repreſentatives. 2 


: re UI '# 22 21 x 


* anne ande wy the bank of the fiver e Avon, 
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at the diſtance of a hundred and two' miles from! 
London,; in the road from that city to Worceſter, 
It contains about three hundred houſes, with two 
pariſh-churches, and has a manufacture bf ſtockings. 
Eveſham, Eveſholm, or Eſam, is alſo ſituated 
on the Avon, ninety-five- miles from London. Here 
are two pariſh-churches, beſides one at Bengworth, 
a village on the other ſide of the river, but included 
in the juriſdiction of Eveſnam. The bells belonging 
to both the churches without the town are put up 
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county from north-eaſt to ſouth: weſt! pe been al- 
ready deſcribed,” © The Tame, ( or Thame, ariſes in 
the South' part "of Staffordſhire, _ not far from Wool- 
verhampton, '4nd runs fodth-eaſt 1 into Warwickſhire; 
where ditecting its courſe northward, it enters Staf- 
fordſhire again near T amworth, a few miles north of 
which town is falls into the Trent, *. 

Other ſmaller ſtreams in this county are the 'Im- 
ber, the ens os _— Afne, ny Rage the: Swift, and 
the Stour, 


% 


in an old detached tower, built by an abbot of this The air of Warwickſhite is mild 484 healthy, and 


place. Here are alſo a grammar ſchool and a cha- 
rity ſchool, maintained by à legacy of a thouſand 
pounds, left by Mr. Deacle, late a woollen draper 
in London. The town has a conſiderable manu- 
facture of woollen ſtockings, with a bridge over the 
Avon, and commands a beautiful proſpect of the 
vale of Eſam. This place is an ancient borough, 
and enjoys many privileges, ſome 7 preſeripeiom, 
and others by charters. 

Shipton-upon-Stower i is ſituated 3 miles 
from London, a 
conſiderable market. 


=- > 4 ” A 125 - 4 


* * 


Stourbridge, ſo called from 2 a tone bridge at this 


place, over another river named the Stour, is diſtant 
from London a hundred and twenty-eight miles. 


of diſſenters. 


making of crucibles, the clay in the neighbourhood 
being particularly well adapted to that manufacture. 
In the time of the Romans, Worceſterſhire formed 
part of the diſtrict inhabited by the Cornavii; and 
under the Saxons it was a ſubdiviton of the king- 
dom of Mercia. 99/12 „ 42 er 
Dorn, a village of this county, near Campden in 
Glouceſterſhire, was a Roman city. Beſides coins, 
many foundations of ancient buildings have ; been 
diſcovered here; the traces of ſtreets are ſtill diſeern · 
able, and the Roman Foſſeway paſſes through it. 
The chief manufactures of Worceſterſhire are 
cloth, ſtockings, gloves, and glaſs; in which, with 
the ſalt, hops, and other commodities, the inhabi- 
tants carry on a conſiderable | trade. This diſtrict 
ſends / nine members to parliament, viz. two for the 
county, two for the city of Worceſter, two for each 
of the boroughs. of eee ahd ek, ane | 


one for Bewdley. 


- 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


— 4 


© Warwickſhire is adi. on ed who dei Wor: 
ceſterſhire, on the north by Staffordſhire and Der- 
byſhire, on the eaſt. by Northamptonſhire, and on 
the ſouth by Glouceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire. It 
extends in length from north to ſouth nnn 
miles, and from eaſt to weſt twenty-ſix, . 
The moſt conſiderable rivers here are the Avon 


and the Tame. The Avon, which runs acroſs the 


Sv No. 34» | 


and is a ſmall town, but has a very 
. 0 | bury, pattly in the dioceſe of Litchfield and Coven- 


It 
is a well-built town, having a church, with a free 
ſchool, and a library, beſides ſome meeting-houſes 
This town derives great profit from 
its iron and glaſs: works, and is alſo famous for the 


the ſoil is fertile. The two parts into which the 
county is divided by the river Avon, and is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of the Feldon and the Wood- 
land. The former lies ſouth of the Avon, and pro- | 
duces excellent corri and paſture. The Woodland, 
which is the larger diviſion, affords plenty of tim- 
ber; and great part bt it being now cleared of woods, 
it alſo yields abuhdance of fine corn and paſture, 
The cheeſe made in Warwickſhire is hardly inferior 
to any in England, © 

This county is ſituated in the province of Canter. 


try, partly in that of Worceſter,” and has a hundred 
and flfty- eight pariſh- churchies.”* It is divided into 
five hundreds, -and contains one city with twelve 
market towns, *TRe 'city is © 'Covehtry ;\ and the 
market-towns are Atherſton, Aulceſter, Birmipgham, 
Bitford, Coleſhill, Henley, Kineton, Nuneaton, 
Rugby, Stratford, Sutton, Coldfield, and Warwick. 
The city of Coventry is ſituated ninety-two miles 


| north-weſt of London, and jointly with the city, of 
Litchfield, is the ſee of a biſhop. , 


It. is a large, 
populous, and rich place, but the ' buildings are ge- 
nerally old. Here are three pariſh-churches, and a 
tall ſpire, being only the remains of a church that 
formerly belonged to a monaſtery of Gray friars. 
One of theſe churches called St. Michael's, has A 
ſtone ſpire; three hundred foot in heigt, which is 
much admired. Hefe are alſo two, or three meeting 

houſes of proteſtant diſſenters, a | free ſchool, with a 
good library, a charity ſchool, and an hoſpital. The 
windows of the guildhall are "finely painted ; and 
here is a ſpacious market-houſe, with a croſs in the 
middle ſixty foot high, which is adorned with the 
ſtatues of ſeveral kings of England, as large as the 
life, and for its workmanſhip* and beauty, is inferior 
to no ſtructure of the kind in the kingdom. It was 
erected in the reign of Henry VIII. by a legacy or 


5 (sir William Holles, formerly lord mayor of the city 
ſof London. 
; 1 mies and ribbands. 


This dit y Uſs a manufacture of tam- 


This city” was once encloſed with l which 
were three miles in compaſs, and fortified with 
twenty-ſix towers; but ſoon after the reſtoration of 
Charles II. they were demoliſhed and only the gates 
kept ſtanding.” Theſe, of which ns yet remain, 
are beautiful and noble ſtructures. 
| At Coventry is an annual ks theough 
the city, on the Friday after Trinity Sunday, with 
the figure of a naked woman on horſeback, in com- 

3 K ö memoration 


| tures of earl Leofric, and his counteſs Godina, with 


the following inſcription, I 
founded by Edward VI. Over the Avon is a ſtone- 


| bridge, conſiſting of nine arches with a long cauſey 
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| gular form, incloſed with high ramparts, and con- 


tmemoratioii of the following tranſaction. Leafric, 
carl of Merciaz and firſt lord of this city, who died | 
in the thirteenth year of Edward the Confeſſor, on 
account of ſome offence given him by the citizens, 
loaded them with heavy taxes, for the remiflion of | into 
which Godina, bis lady, the daughter of Thorold, 
meriff of Lincolnſhire, a woman of the moſt ex- 
emplary virtue and piety, inceſſantly ſolicited him. 
Being at length tired with her importunities, he 
hoped to put an end to them, by ſaying that he | 
would take off the new duties, provided. that ſhe 
would ride haked in the day time, through the moſt 
frequented parts of the city. Godina, in compal- 
fon for the diſtreſſes of the city, accepted the terms 
ropofed, and rode naked through the ſtreets on 
horſeback; having ' previouſly iſſued orders to the 
citi however, that all their doors and windows 
ſhould be 2 and that no body ſhould attempt 
to look out. t is added, that this injunction was 
violated by no perſon but a taylor, who, as a pu- 
niſhment for his indiſcreet curioſity, was ſtruck with 
blindneſs. The taylor is now mentioned by the | 
name of peeping Tom; and ſtrangers are yet ſhown | 
the window through which he is ſaid to have peeped, | 
In it ſtands his effigy, which. is always new drefled | 
on the anniverſary of the proceſian, In a window 
belonging to Trinity Church in this city, are pie - 


I Turict for the love of ther, 3 
Do ſet Coventry toll free. Dn 1 
Aulceſter ſtands upon the river Ayon, at the diſ- 
tance of a bundred and five miles from London, It 
is a very ancient, town, has a free-ſchool, and a 
good market for corn. It is fituated upon Ikenild- 
ſtreet, and was a Roman ſtation : the foundations | 
of Roman buildings, with many coins, of gold, fil- 
ver, and braſs, bave been dug up at this place; and 
about a century ago, an urn was diſcovered here, 
containing upwards of fix hundred pieces of Roman | 
coins, eight of which were gold, and the reſt filyer. 
Moſt of theſe coins. were impreſſed with the bead of 
ſome one of the Roman mr. 
generally different. 
Bitford ſtands upon the river Avon, near its. con- 
fluence with the Arrow, at the diſtance. of a hundred 
miles from London., and ; nothing wortby. 


Atherſton, called 8 Adin dien Athanſton-on- che- 
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tains about ſeven acres of, ground. In the north part 
of this fortification have been found ſeveral flint - 
ſtones, each about four inches long, curiouſly ground 
the form of a pole-ax, and thought by Sir Wil- 
lim Dugdale to have been a fort of weapons uſed 
by the ancient Britons, before they learned the art 
of making weapons of braſs and iron. 

Stratford, commonly called Btratford-upons Fg 
is fituated at the diſtance of ninety-feven miles from 
London, It js 4 large populous town with one 
church, and a chapel of eaſe. The church is dedi- 
cated to the Trinity, and is thought to be almoſt as 
old as the Norman Conqueſt; but parts of it have 
been at different times rebuilt, It was formerly col- 
legiate, and is celebrated for containing the remains 
of. the immortal Shakfſpeare, who was a native of 
this town, and interred in one of the ailes on the 
north fide of this church, His grave is covered with 
a er on which is the n inſeription. | 


Geed friend, for Feſus fake  fortoar, 
| To dig the duſt inclaſad here. 


Bleft be the man that ſpares theſe flones, 
But * be he that moves my bones. 


In the wall over the grave, iv a buſt of th por 
cut in marble. _ 
Here is a ſine We as. an be 


at the end of it, walled on both ſides. wp town. 
has a great trade in corn and malt, [424 
Warwick is ſituated on the river Sw 2 8 
dred and ſive miles north-weſt of London. It 
ſtands on a rock of free ſtone, through which a way is 
cut, from each of the four cardinal points. The 
ſtreets are regular and ſpacious, and all meet in the 
centre of the town. Its cellars are cut in the rock, 
and it is ſupplied wich water by pipes, from ſprings 
about half a mile diſtant. It is a populous town, 


with only two pariſh churhes; one of which, 
called St. Mary's, is a beautiful edifice. Here are 


three charity-ſchools, in which ſixty- two boys, and 


forty-two girls are taught and cloathed ; beſides 


five hoſpitals, one of which has a confiderable en- 
dowment. The county aſſizes and general quarter 
ſefions are always held in this town, The town« 


| of note. ' houſe is built of free-ſtone, and ſupported by ſtone - 
| columns. Over the Avon is a good ſtone bridge, 


Stour, is ſituated on that riyer, a hundred and three | conſiſting of twelve arches. The chief trade of 


miles from London. It is a large well: built town, with 


a chapel of eaſe, and a charity · ſchool, where twenty 
girls are taught to read, knit, ſew, and ſnin. This 


place is famous for its dea Which. is the great» | 


eſt in England. 


Manceſter, upon Watling · ſtreet, near Atherſton, 
was the Mandueſſedum of the Romans, And here 


the town is malt. It is much frequented by good 


company, and there are m_ horſe-races in the. 


| neighbourhood. 

But the principal. ornament of this 1 80 4 is a en 
tle belonging to the earl of Warwick. It ſtands 
upon the bank of the Avon, on a rock which 
riſes forty: foot perpendicular above the level of the 


ſeyeral Roman coins of braſs, and ſilyer. have been 
dug up, Near this place are the remains of an 


ancient fort, called Oldbury, It is of, à quadran- 


river. The apattments are well contrived and adorned 
with many original pictures of Vandyke, and other 


\ 
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above the ſame level, is a fine terrace, commanding 
4 beautiful and extenſive proſpect. 

Warwick is a town of ſo great antiquity, that it 
is ſaid to have been founded by Kimbeline, a Britiſh 
king, who was conteniporary with our Saviour, It 
appears to have been very eminent in the time of 
the Romans ; and is Tuppoſed to have been the Ro- 
man Præſidium, where; according to the Notitia, 
the prefect of the Dalmatian horſe was poſted by 
| order of the governor of Britain. 

Cheſterton, upon the Foſſe way, ſouth-eaſt of War- 
wick, is conjectured to have been a Roman ſtation, 
from ſome c6ins and other Roman antiquities that 
have been diſcovered here, 

Henley, alſo called Henley-in-Arden, from its 
fituation in Arden, which was the anclent name of 
that part of the county now called Woodland, ftands 
near the river Alne, at the diſtance of eighty-five 
miles from London, It has a chapel of caſe to 
Waveney, in the TY which is the {eat 
6f the pariſh-church, 

Birmingham ſtands on the borders of Stafford. 
ſhire, at the diflance of a hundred and nine miles 
from London, It is 4 large, well built, populous 
town, famous for ingenious artificers in all ſorts of 
iron and ſteel ſmall wares, and in the manufactures 
of ſnuff. boxes, buckles, buttons, and other things 
of the like kind, which are made here in vaſt quan- 
tities, and exported to all parts of Europe, 

In the neighbourhood of this town there are an- 
nual horſe- races. 

Coleſhill is ſituated near a ſmall river called the 
Cole, a hundred and three' miles from London. It 
has two charity-ſchools, and a piece of land called 
Pater-noſter-piece, on account of its having been 
given bygoge of the family of Digby, who was lord 
of the manor, for encouraging children to learn the 
Lord's Prayer. In conſequence of this donation, all 
the children in the town are ſent in their turns, 
one at a time, every morning to church, at the 
found of the bell, when each kneeling down, ſays 
the Lord's Prayer before the under maſter, by whom 
they are ſeverally rewarded with a penny, Here is a 
ſtone bridge over the river Cole, 

At Coleſhill, which alſo ſtands” upon the Roman 
way called Tkenild-ftreet, copper coins of the emperor 
Trajan have been frequently dug up; and at Poleſ- 
worth, north of Atherſton, was diſcovered in 1762, 
a large earthen pot, full of ſmall copper coins, the 
greater part of which bears a beautiful impreſſion of 
the head of the emperor Conſtantine, with tlie name 
Conſtantinus round it. On the reverſe are two 
armed figures, with emblems of various kinds, and 
round them the words GLORIA ExERCITUs. A few 
have an armed head 'on each fide, with URBS ROMA 
round it; and on the reverſe, ROMULUS ET REMUs, 


fitting under a wolf, Others have an armed hehd | 


on one fide, with the name cConsTANTINOPOLIS round 
it, and PALLAS on the reverſe,, Some have on the | 
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[reverſe a chatiot arid four horſes 3 and others 4 yas. 
riety of ſingle figures. 

Sutton-Cofield, or Colaketd, Raid a buidreddnd 
five miles from Londdi, in and 
among pleaſant woods; but in a barren ſoil. It is ſup- 
| poſed to contain about four hundred houſes, Here is 4 

church dedicated to the Trinity, conſiſting of a ive; 
chancel, and two fide ailes, At the weſt end of the 
chutch is a handſome ſquare tower, flxty foot bigh, 

In this chiirch are three vaults, remarkable for con- 
ſuming very quickly the dead bodies that are depoſited 
in them. This town has a graimmar-ſchool, founded | 
by biſhop Veſy, and endowed with an eltate worth 4 
hundred pounds a year. 

Near this town is an old building, called the Ma- 
nor- houſe, ſaid to have been one of the bunting-ſeats 
of William the Conqueror, 

Nuneaton ſtands at the diſtance of a hundred miles 
from London, and is 4 well- built, large town, with a 
free · ſchool, and a manufacture of woollen cloth, 

Rugby is ſituated upon the river Avon, ſeventy-ſi x 
miles from London. Here is a grammar - ſchool, and 4 
charity - ſchool, with ſeveral alms-houſes, This town | 
is remarkable for a great number of butchers, 
| At Brownſover, north of Rugby, are the remains 
of an ancient caſtle, ſuppoſed to have beeti buile in 
[the t time of king Stephen. | 
' Kinton, or Kington, ſtands eighty-1 nine miles from 
London, but has nothing worthy of note. To the 
ſouthward of this place is 4 valley, called the Vale of 
the Red Horſe, from the rude figure of a horſe cut 
out upon a "6d foil, ofi the fide of a hill, and ſup- 
poſed, like the White Horſe in Berkſhire, to have been 
a Saxon monument. The trenches which form this 
figure are trimmed by a ' freeholder in the neighbour 
hood, who enjoys his lands by t that ſervice. 

Near Warmington, ſouth of the Vale of the Red 
Horſe, is a ſquare military entrenchment, containing 
about twelve acres, Where, in the laſt century, were 
found a braſs ſword and a aid | | 

Warwickſhire is one of the five counties which, in 
the time of the Romans, were inhabited by the Cor- 
navii, and under the Saxon heptarchy it was part of 
the kingdom of Mercia. 
| Three of the ancient Roman ways, namely, Watling- 


We 


| ſtreet, Ikenild-ftreet, and the Foſſe - way, paſs through 


this county; and upon each of theſe, which are ſtill vi- 
ſible in many places, have been diſcovered ſeveral con- 
Gderable remains of Roman antiquity. Watling · ſtreet 
parts this county from Leiceſterſhire; Ikenild-ftreet 
paſſes through it, along the borders of Worceſter- 
ſhire, into Staffordſhire ; and the Foſſe- way, croſſing 
Watling-ftreet out of Leiceſterſhire, at a place now 
called High Croſs; and formerly the Benones of the 
Romans, runs ſouth-weſt, through Warwickſhire 18 
Glouceſterſhire. | 
Warwickſhire ſends to Parlament ſix members 
vis. two for the county, two for the city of CO: 
188 and two ſor the town of Warwick. | 
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| of which the principal are the Nen, the Welland, the 


various windings, directing its courſe north- eaſt, and 


in the ſame direction, and ſeparating Cambridgeſhire 
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Northantonfire, Bedfordfbire,. Hui gui. and 
2 105 Cambridgaſbire. 1 
4 ORTHAMPTONSHIRE is ſituated nearer 
the centre of England than any other, coun- 
6 ; and as it runs into a narrow tract towards the 
north · eaſt, it alſo borders upon more counties than 
any other in this patt of Britain. It is bounded on 
the weſt by Warwickſhire and Oxfordſhire ; on the 
north by Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, and Lincoln- 
ſhire; on the eaſt by Bedfordſhire, Huntingtonſhire, 
Cambridgeſhire ; and on the ſouth by Buckingham- 
ſhire. It meaſures. from ſouth-weſt. to north- eaſt, near 
fifty-five miles, and from eaſt to weſt, in the broadeſt 
part, twenty-ſix miles. 
This country is well watered with ſeveral rivers, 


Ouſe, the Leam, and. the Charwell, 

The Nen, formerly called Auſona, riſes in a bill 
ſouth-weſt of Daventry, and runs almoſt due eaſt, till | 
it paſſes the town of Northampton ; whence, with 


traverſing the whole length of the county, it runs on 


from Lincolnſhire, falls into a bay of the German 
ocean, called the Waſhes, or Lynn Deeps, from | 
Lynn Regis in Norfolk. The Leam and Charwell 
have been already mentioned. The Welland riſes in 
Lincolnſpire, hence running north- eaſt, and ſepa- 
rating Northamptonſhire from Leiceſterſhire, Rutland- 
ſhire, and Liacolnſhire, it falls into the Nen north- 
eaſt of Peterborough, in this county, The Ouſe has 
likewiſe formerly. been deſcribed. | 
The. air of Nortbamptonſhire i is fo pure and ſalu- 
drious, that the nobility and gentry have more ſeats 
here than in ART other county of the fame extent in 
England; and this diſtrict j is ſo crowded with towns 
and yillages,. that in ſome places thirty ſteeples may 
be ſeen at one view. There i is, however, a ſmall tract 
of country, called Fenland, about Peterborough, bor- 
dering upon Lincolnſhire = Cambridgeſhire, which 
is often gyerflowed by water from the uplands in the 
rainy al.. 
The ſoil of this — | is ; fruitful both i in corn and 


—— — 


grass, but produces very little wood ; and being an in- 


land, county, and few of its rivers navigable, the in- 
habitants find difficulty i in ſupplying themſelyes with 
fuel. The rivers, however, yield great plenty of fiſh, 


and the county abounds with cattle, and ſheep. It alſo | 


produces many Pigeons, , and a great quantity o of ſalt- | 
petre. ; 

Northamptonſhire ky in "the province of 96 Fi 
5 and dioceſe of Peterborough, and contains three 
hundred and thirty pariſhes, It is divided i into twenty | 
hundreds, and includes one city, and eleven market- 
towns. The city is Peterborough, and the market- 
towns are Brackley, Daventry, Higham-Ferrers, Ket- 
tering, Northampton, Oundle, Rockingham, Roth- 
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well, Thrapſton, Towceſter, and Wellingborough, 


r loser 


8 is ſaid to haye taken. its name from 
an ancient monaſtery, founded ſo early as the year 
655, and dedicated to St. Peter, It is ſituated ſeven- 
ty-ſix miles from London, upon the river Nen, over 


which it has a wooden bridge. Here is a cathedral, 


and but one pariſh- church; the former of which is 
ſaid to be mote than a thouſand years old, though it 
has not the appearance of ſo great antiquity. It is one 
of the nobleſt Gothic buildings that is any where to 
be ſeen. It is four hundred and ſeventy- nine foot long, 
and two hundred and three broad, in the tranſept, from 
north to ſouth; the breadth of the nave and ſide-· ailes 
is ninety- one foot, The weſt front, which is a hun- 
dred and ffty-ſix foot broad, is the moſt magnificent 
in England, being 1 by three noble arches, 
with columns curiouſly adorned, The windows of the 
cloiſters are beautifully painted with ſcripture hiſtory, 
the figures of the founders of the monaſtery, and its 
ſucceſſion of abbots, Magnificent as this building {till 
” it appears not at preſent with all its ancient ſplen- 

r, having been greatly defaced in the civil wars, 
a deprived of many conſiderable ornaments, Among 
other monuments, here is one of queen Catherine, 
that was divorced from Henry VIII. and another of 
Mary queen of Scots, who were both buried. in this 
cathedral, though the body of the latter is ſaid to have 
been removed to Weſtminſter abbey by her ſon king 
2 KG: 

The air here, by reaſon of the neighbouring fens, i is 
not accounted very healthy, but the water of the river 
is freſh and good, and the higheſt ſpring tide never 
comes up within fiye miles of the town, which is alſo 
plentifully ſupplied with water by excellent ſprings. 
The ftreets are well-built, and here is a handſome 
market-houſe, over which are kept the e and ſel- 
ſions. 

The river is navigable to this city by barges, in 
which coals and other commodities are imported ; and 
hence, in ſome years, are exported ſix thouſand. quar- | 
ters of malt, beſides other goods, particularly cloth, 
ſtockings, and different woollen manufactures, - 
which the poor are conſtantly employed. 

Caerdyke, or, as it is commonly called, Cordyke, 
near Peterborough, is a Roman trench; an uſeful 
work for draining , the fens, and facilitating com- 
merce in thoſe parts, its dimenſions being ſufficient to 
rendet it navigable. 

There i is a Roman road, called, foes its breadth, 
F orty-foot-way, which begins at Peterborough, and 
paſſes by Burleigh park wall, into Stamford in AE 
colnſhire. | 

Caſtor, about three miles from Peterborough, is 
ſuppoſed: to have been part of the ancient city called 


by the Romans Durobrivz, and by the, Saxons Dor- 


manceſter. It, extended anciently along both ſides ol 
the river Nen, though the remains are now viſible | 
on the north fide of the river. Many Roman 
115 iquities have been diſcovered here; z and on a hill, >, 
upon which a church now ſtands, there Was anciently. 
a caſtle, the ſeat of the Roman governor. 
Daventry, or Daintry, is diſtant from London ſe- 
venty-three miles, and being a great thoroughfare, 
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it has many good inns, which are its chief. ſupport. 
Roman coins have often been dug up. here; and 
upon Borough-hill, about half a mile from this town, 
are yet to be ſeen the ruins of a Roman fortification, 
three miles in compaſs. The Roman military way, 
called Watling-ſtreet, runs through this town, 10 its 
courſe to Warwickſhire. | IS 
 Weedon-on-the-Street, ſouth-eaſt of 8 was 
che ancient Bannavenna mentioned by” Antonius z 
and a military way goes directly by it, 
Lylborn, near Daventry, is ſyppoſed to have been 
a Roman ſtation; by its ſituation on the Watling- 


ſtreet, and by Roman pavements, trenches, ruins of | 


walls and houſes, and military mounts of various di- 
menſions, at or near this place; but eſpecially from 
the traces of a fort, at a mount * the * 
hill. 1150 Fwd 
At Chipping-Werden, not far 7 Deen are 
the remains of a rampart of earth, which, from its 
form, and the great number of coins dug up here, is 
ſuppoſed to have been a fence raiſed by the Romans. 
In a field in the neighbourhood of Woodford, near 
Daventry, are veſtiges of Roman buildings; ey 
ſome years 280, a Roman urn was turned up here by 
the plough, | 
Brackley ſtands fifty-ſeven miles from London; m. 


: 


' 


the head of the Ouſe, with which it is pleaſantly wa⸗ | 


tered, This is ſuppoſed to be the third borough erected 
in England, and was once famous, for tilts and tour- 
naments. It was alſo formerly a great ſtaple for wool, | 
but at preſent the markets are for fat hogs, boots and | 
At Genn near Buckley is a 3 called 
Rainſborough, which is, e to have been a — 
niſh camp. 

Towceſter, or Toſſcetter, i is ſituated a ike 
from London, on a ſmall ſtream called the Trove, and 
ſometimes the Wedon, which almoſt ſurrounds it, and 
over which it has three bridges, Standing in the great 
road to Cheſter, it is furniſhed with good inns, and 
is a handſome, populous town, The inhabitants are 
almoſt all employed in the manufactures of * and 
ſilk; and here are annual horſe- races. 

This place is ſuppoſed to have been the Tripontium 
of Antoninus. It has at this day three bridges over 
three ſtreams, into which the little river it ſtands 
upon is here divided. Many Roman coins have been 
dug up at this town, and the military way, called 
Watling- ſtreet, runs through t. 1. ; 

Northampton is diſtant from London ſixty- ſix miles, 
and is an elegant town, This appears to have been an 
obſcure place till after the Conqueſt, It has, how- | 
ecer, ſent members to parliament ſince the reign of 
Edward I. and, as it lies in the heart of the kingdom, 
ſeveral parliaments have been held here, In this town 
the barons began their rebellion againſt Henry III. 
who took it by aſſault, Northampton was formerly 
| ſurrounded with walls, which were two miles in com- 
| paſs. Within were ſeven churches, and two without ; 
of which only four remain. The largeſt, called All- 
hallows, ſtands in the centre of the town, at the 
meeting of four ſpacious ſtreets, It has a ſtately por- 
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the manufacture of ſhalloons, tabbies, and ſerges. 
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tico, ſupported by eight lofty Ionie edlumns, with 2 
ſtatue of king Charles II. on the baluſtrade. Here is 
a ſeſſions and aſſize houſe, which is a beautiful build- 
ing, in the Corinthian ſtyle; with a market - place, ſo 
regular and ſpacious, as to be accounted one of the 
fineſt in Europe. On the weſt fide of the town ate 
ſtill to be ſeen the remains of an old eaſtle. Here is 
a county-jail, and three hoſpitals; with two bridge 
over the Nen; and in and about e e : 
numbers of cherry-gardens. | 
Northampton has the moſt Aae en 

ket in England. This town is a great thoroughfare, 
both to the north and weſt-counties, from London, 
which contributes much to its wealth and populouſ- 
neſs, The principal manufactures here are ſhoes and 
ſtockings, of which great quantities are exported, On 
'A neighbouring ne n er are IONS 
enen be 

At Guileſborough, anna of MG 

0 be. ebenes a Roman camp, the ſitua- 
tion of which is the more remarkable, as lying be- 
tween the Nen and the Avon, the only paſs from the 
north to the ſouth parts of England not intercepted by 
any river. This camp was ſecuted only by a ſingle 
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near | deep, 
Within half a mile of — Rarids- one "of 
the croſſes erected by Edward I. in memory of his 
queen Eleanor, whoſe corpſe was reſted here in its 
way to Weſtminſter; and at a ſmall diſtance north - 
ward of this croſs, n e e _ 
dug Pe; to obi es 
At Aae een fon — en 
is a noble ſeat belonging to the family of Spen- 
cer, built by Robert earl of Sunderland, in the middle 
of a noble park, on the ſkirts of à beautiful down. 
This houſe js particularly remarkable for a magniſi - 
cent gallery, furniſhed with curious paintings by the 
beſt maſters; and for a ee er be e 
which is a fine Venetian gondola, | 4 
Rothwell, or Rowell; ſtands: at the e of hes 
ty-nine miles from London, on the ſide of a rocky 
hill, whence it is plentifully ſupplied with ſprings of 
pure water. The town is well-built, and has a fine 
market-houſe, - conſiſting of a ſquare edifice of aſhler 
ſtone, adorned. with the- arms of moſt; of the nobility 
and gentry of the 3 e the nme 
the outſidle. | 
Kettering ſtands * a {all x river ee runs into 
the Nen, at the diſtance of ſeventy- two miles from 
London. It is a handſome, populous town, with a 
ſeſſions - houſe for the county, a ſmall hoſpital, and a 
charity- ſchool for twenty girls, employed in ſpinning 
jerſeys. The trade of this place is very conſiderable, al- 
moſt two thouſand hands being conſtantly occupied in 
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At Oxendon, near Kettering, is à remarkable 
echo, formed by the tower of a church, which will re- 
peat twelve or thirteen ſyllables very diſtinctly; and 
at Boughton, not far diſtant, is a petrifying well. 
Among the many noble ſeats in this county, is the 
magnificent houſe at ä within two miles 
1 f 
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| bf chte won, bullt by che fit dete of Montagu, | 


mentid with noble paintings; ftatuesy fountairrs, ea 


by the ver Nen over Which it has co good ſtone 


is remarkable for the number of its afches, and # 
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trade of the town is in corn; but it has alſs a con- 
ſiderable manufacture of lace. . F is 2 5 
 brated for medicinal Waters | 
At Cheſter, near Wengen bz ue. traces of a 
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after the mode of the palace of Verſailles, ortra- 


nals, terraces, and à fine caſcade and river. 
--| Reekingham is ſituated on the river Welland, at 
the diſtance of eighty=three miles from London. 
Here is a. charity-ſchool for twelve boys; and upon 
x hill at a little diftagee, there formerly ſtobod a 
caſtle, built by William the Conqueror. Reckingham 
Foreſt, in the time of the aneient Britons, extended 
almoſt from the n WS fa 
mous:for-its irum works. a 
Oundle is ſituated Ape miles from Barde 
" is à neat uniform town, and is alot farfotinded 


One of theſe, called the North Bridge, 


biidges. 


fine cauſey leading to it. Here is a handſome church, 
wich a free-ſchool, aud an abus. houſe, Both founded 
by Sir William Laxton, lordomayor of London, and 
fapported by the Grocers company ef that city. 
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This county, in the ame of the Renate, was part 
of the territory inhabited by the Coritani, and under 
| the Saxons it belonged to the kingdom of. Mercia, 
| TOP epa manufactures are ſerges, tammies, ſhal- 
leons, boots and ſhoes.” It ſends to parliament nine 
members, viz, two for the county, to for the city 
of Peterborough, the ſame number for each of the 
boroughs of ow eee and av Perg, and one e for 
Higham Ferrars, * 
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17 | BEDFORDSHIRE. 
b 
Bedfordſhire is ene on the weſt by Bucking- 
bamſhire and Northamptonſhire, on the north by the 
latter of theſe counties and Huntingtonſhire ; on the 
#| eaſt by Cambridgeſhire, and on the ſouth by Hert- 
fordſhire. It extends in en our twenty-two 
miles, and in breadth" fifteen. | 

The principal river of this county is the Ouſe or 
Iſe, which enters it on the weſt ſide, and paſſes 
through it eaſtward, by many meanders ; dividing 
the county into two parts, of which that on the ſouth 
is moſt confiderable.” This river is "navigable the 
whole way; and in its courſe is joined by 4 ſmall 


. queen of Scots was beheaded. 


ſtream; called the Ivel, which runs trough _ of 


Thropſtom Sandy at the diftuice"of ſixty-five am. the cbunty from north to ſouth; © - 


. Maden ia d n Weg upon the river 


Nen, over which it has à ſine bridge. The Nen 
having been made navigable to this town by act of 


parliament, boats now come hithe rr. 

Higham Ferrers ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the Nen, 
at the diſtance of fifty-nine miles from London. It 
is 4 ſmall, but pleaſant ton ; and is a royal manor, 
part of the duehy of Lancaſſer. Here is a handſome 
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al. At Mill- Cotton, not far hence, 0 — of 
4 Roman encampment, and in the neighbouring fields 
Roman coins and urns have been frequently dug up. 

_ Wellingborough ſtands fixty-five miles from London, 
on the ſouth ſide of à hill, about a quarter of a mile 
fromthe! river Nen. It is a large, populous, trad- 
ing town, and has à handſome church, with a cha- 
rity-· ſchool for forty children, who' are maintained, 
eloathed, and taught to read and write. The chieſ 


Roman camp, of almoſt twenty aeres, incloſed with 
2 large ſtone wall. In the ares have been found 
Roman pavements; coins, and other antiquities. 

At Burltigh; on the confines of this county, about 
2 mile from Stamford in Eincolnſhire, the earl of 
Exeter has a magnificent ſeat, called Butleigh-houſe. 

It has the appearance rather of a towti than a bouſe : 

its towers aud pinnacles look like thoſe of churches; | 
and a large fpire covered with lead, in the centre, 
riſes like that of à eathedral. It commands an ex- 
tenſive proſpect, aud ie fan thy 3 excellent; 


The air here is pure and healthful, and the foit 
in general 'a deep clay.” On the north fide of the 


Ouſe the land is fruitful” and woody; but on the 


ſouth it is leſs fertile. Ir produces wheat and barley 
in great abundance. Wood is alſo much cultivated 


here, and many parts afford plenty of Fuller's earth. 


Bed fordſhire is ſituated in the province of Can- 
terbury, and dioceſe of Lincoln, and contains a hun- 
dred and twenty-four pariſhes. ' It is divided into 


| nine hundreds, and comprizes ten market- towns, 


but no city. Thoſe towns are Ampthill, Bedford, 
 Biggleſwade, Dunſtable, Leighton-Beaudiſart, Lis, 
Nr t Shefford, Tuddington, and Woburn, * 
Bedford ſtands forty-eight miles from London, and 
is a well-built town, che ſtreets in general being 
broad, eſpecially the High- ſtreet. Here are five 
patiſh-ehurches,” one free-ſehool, one charity-ſchool, 
an altms-houſe, and two hoſpitals. The town is in- 
terſected by the river Ouſe, in the direction of caſt 
Ld welt; and over the river is a | ſtone bridge with 
two 3 
Offa, a powerful prince of the Mercians, made 
choice of this place for his interment. It is ſaid that 
his tomb was of lead, and that a chapel was built 
over it; but the Ouſe ſome time afterwards overflow- 
ing its banks, ſwept away both the chapel and tomb. 
Bedford, having been deſtroyed by the Danes, was 
repaired in the beginning of the tenth century, by 
Edward the Elder, who alſo built a little town on 
che ſouth woo 'of wo river, which was _ called 
 Mikeſgate. 
| rar 2 is n ſituated derveen two hills, 
and has a chatiry-ſchool, and an alms-houſe, well 
endowed by a private benefaction. At this place the 
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counteſs of Pembroke built à feat; After 2 e 
deſigned by Sir Philip Sidney in his Arcadia, | 

Woburn ſtands forty-four miles” from Yoddut, 
The” town has à good marker-houfe, a free-ſchool; 


it, is the magnificent” ſeat of tHe duke df Bedford, 
callen. Woburn Abbey; which ſtands upon à ſpot 
where an abbey had been erected by Hugh Bolebec, | 
in the ytat 1745, for monks of the Cifterciani order. 

Leighton. Beiddefart, or Layton- Buzzard, is diſtant 
from London thirty-fi&© tiles, and remarkable only 
for a fair on Whitſuh- Tueſday, at which there is 
always great choice of horfes for coithes, carts, and 
other carriages, "OO, 955 * are . remains of 
a Roman camp. a 


Tuddington fies at the time ditkanee from Len. 


don, and contains nothing worthy of note. nuf 


Danftable; firuated thirty-fout miles from Loft. 


don, is x populous town, built on the ſpot where 
the two Roman ways, called Wadling- ſtreet and Ie 
nild ſtreet, erofs Exch Gther,” It ſtands on 4 chalky | 
eminence, at the end of a long ridge of bills called 
the Chiltetn. In this place no ſprings have ever been 
found, though fought for at the depth of à hundred 
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ares are bone lace, and firaw wates, particularly 
| bats, It ſends four members to parliament, via. 


two for he mage pools vu two er der borobyh * 
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ane a charity. ſehool, but what chiefly diſtinguiſhes | 
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„ benennen is Bind on the weſt as north 
by Northamptonſhite, on the eaſt by Cambridgeſhire, | 
and on the ſouth by Bedfordſhire. It is one of the 


from nortfi to ſouth only rere v h. _ - 
breadth eighteenn W 

The chief rivers that paſs through this Rn m_ 
the Ouſe and Nen, which have been formerly de- 
(ctibed, The Nen here forms ſeveral large bodies 


| thoſt tneers or lakes; named Wittleſey- meer, not far 


from Peterborough; is fix miles long and three broad. 


— 


Other conſidèrable meets” formed by the fame tiver, 


are Ug. meer, Brick meet, Ramſey. meer, and Benwieh- 


meer, whence the river Nen, continuing its courſe 
through Cambridgeſhire and Lititeolnfhire, falls into 


and fifty foot. On this account "the neighbourhood Nod German ocean not far beva "WET" in * 


is ſupplied wit h water” from four public" ponds, in⸗ 
tended ad feſervdis for the rin. This place 1d 
great thtoroughfate 10 _ northerts 4 and welter 
counties. ent aden e 

About a mile wakes * defcett' of the ory 
tefri bills, is a found fortification, ſappoſed to Bave 
been a tower of the ancient Britons. it thckudes 
about nine actes: the rampart is moderately bigh, 
but there is no appearance of atiy ditch.” T his 
place is called Madiiing-bowete,” Madin-bowete, or 
Maiden-bower, and coins of the Roman emperors 


| 


1 4 of Cambridge. 


The air of alittle ts Aided leb pure 
than that of fome other obunties, by the great num- 
ber of fend, tieers, and other ftagnant waters with 
which it abounds, eſpeetally in the north part, But 
the oil in general is fruitful. In the higher lands it 
yields great niche of corn, as well as excellent paſ- 
ture for ſheep, ©* And in the lower grounds; the mea- 
dows are exceeding rich, affording abundance of fine ; 


cittle, not only fot laughter, but for the dairy,” "The 


? cheeſe made at a village called Stilton, near Yaxtey, * 


are frequently found here. Camden fuppoſes it to is ſtyled the Parmeſan of England. The inhabitants 


have been the Roman Ration which Antoninus in 
his Itinerary Magioninium, Maglovltitum, a ay e 
Speak, ek. 

"After Magintum was geſtroyed by war or Ale, 
another town was built by Henry I. where Dunſtable 
now ftands, In the middle of it ſtood one of the 


croffes which Edward I. erected to the memory of 


Eleanor his queen. Thoſe tolles ande of pillars 
adorned with ſtatues. 

Luton is pleaſantly ſituated between two hills, 
twenty-nine miles from London. Here is 2 large 


market-houſe, and a conſiderable manufacture of ſtraw 
in general being well built, 1 has e ey 


hats. 
Shefford lies rty⸗ miles from London, between 
two rivulets, over each of which there is a bridge. 
In this town the pariſh of 3 me Aa chapel or 
eiſe. | 
Biggleſwade, diſtant from London forty-five miles, 
is ſituated on the Ivel, which is here navigable, 1 
croſſed by a ftone bridge. This town has two cha- 
rity-ſchools, and lying in the high road beerween | 
London and York, it has many good Inns, _ 
In the time of the Romans, Bedfordfhire was in- 
habited by the Cattieuclani. Its principal manuſac- 
ö 6 


of this county are well ſupplied with fim and water 


il fowl, by the Heere aud 1 but have 2 7 any 
| firing ex&pt turf. "Ou 


Huntingtonſhite lies th this province of Canterbury 
and dioceſe of Lineolh, and contains ſeventy- nine 
pariſhes. It has no city, and only ſix market- towns, 
which are, Huntington, St. 9 Kimbolton, N. 
\Neot's, Ratnſey, and Yaxley,” © TOO 

Taxley, which is the firſt! town that we meet on 
ie the county from Northamptonſhire, is ſitu- 


ated in the fens, at the diſtance of ſeventy- two miles 


from London, It is a neat little town, the houſes 


a handſome and lofty ſpire. © ligen 


by Antoninus. Here are many veſtiges of its ruins, 


and of a Roman port-way, which, near Hill-Stilton, 


appears with à very high bank, and in an old Saxon 


mentioned it paſſes through the middle ef "ſquare 


| fort, defended on the north by a wall, and on the 


ſouth by rampatts of earth, near which” ſeveral ſtone 


| coffins have been dug _ "Some antiquaries are of 
| | opinion 


# a4 1 


ſmalleſt counties in England, meafuring in length - 


of Water; called by the inhabitants Meers, One of 


Dornford, a village upon the Nen, e | 
of this place, was the city of Durobrivz, mentioned 


charter is” called Ermin-ftreet. At the place laſt 
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4 


14 
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opinion that Denbeire ſtood on both ſides the river 
Nen, and that the little village Caſter, upon the 
other fide of the river, was part of this city, 
great number of Roman coins has been dug up at 
this place. 

Ramſey, or Rams-Iſle, is diſtant ſixty-ſeven miles 
from London. It is every where encompaſſed with 
fens, except upon the weſt ſide, where it joins the 
terra firma by a cauſey two miles long, incloſed with 
elders, reeds, and bulruſhes. This was formerly a 
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abbey that ſtood here, the abbots of which were mi- 
tred, and ſat in parliament. Here is a eharity-ſchool 
for poor girls. The meers in the neighbourhood of 
this town abound with water- owl and fiſh, parti- 
cularly eels, and large pikes, called haheds; on which 
account the market at this place is one of the cheap - 
eſt and moſt W in England, for ſuch com- 
modities. 


M 0 D . R N. 


N. 


place of great note, having been commonly called 
| Ramſey: the Rich, before the diſſolution of a wealthy miles from London, and is chiefly noted for a large 


is a handſome houſe, called Bugden-palace, "os: ks 
ing to the biſhop. of Lincoln, 

Near Huntington bridge there is a mount, and 
the ground- plot of à caſtle, built by Edward the 
Elder, in 917, and greatly enlarged by David king 
of Scotland, to whom, Stephen reſigned the borough 


of Huntington. This caſtle was demoliſhed by Henry 
II. to put an end to the frequent quarrels that aroſe 
from a competition for the earldom of Huntington, 
between the Scottiſh kings and the family of St. Liz. 

Kimbolton is ſituated at the diſtance of ſixty-two 


ancient caſtle belonging to the duke of Mancheſter, 
This place is the Kinnibontum of the Romans. | 

St. Neot's, commonly called St. Need's, ftands . 
fifty-ſix miles from London, and is a large, well- 
built populous town. It has a handſome church 
with a remarkably fine ſteeple, and an excellent 
ſtone bridge over the Ouſe, by which river coals are 


| brought to it, and fold through the county. Here is 


Among the ruins of of the * Aden ſome dan a charity-ſchool for twenty-five poor children. 


of the gate-houſe, with the tomb of Ailwin, the foun- | 


St. Yves is fifty-ſeven miles diſtant from London, 


der, is ſtill ſtanding. The tomb is decorated with and ſtands upon the river Ouſe, over which it has 


a ſtatue of him, which is thought to be the moſt 


8 fine ſtone bridge, In the ninth century this place 


ancient piece of | Engliſh ſculpture. extant, and has had a mint, as appears from a Saxon coin found h 


the following remarkable inſcription : | Hie requi- | 
eſcit Ailwinus inclyti regis Eadgari cognatus, totius 
Angliz aldermamus, & hujus ſacri coenobii_miracu- 
loſus fundator.”  Ailwin is repreſented holding. in 
his hand two keys and a ragged ſtaff, as the en- 
figns. of his office,.. In the year 1721, 2 great quan- 
tity of Roman coins was found here, ſuppoſed to 
have been hidden by the monks on ſome incurſions 
of the Danes, 


2 


0 | 


ditch, ſometimes called Swerdes Delf, and ſometimes 


ſeparates this county from Cambridgeſhire, and is 
ſaid to have been occaſioned by the following acci- 
dent. As Canute's family and retinue were paſſing 
aver Witleſey· meer, in their way from Peterborough 
to Ramſey, their veſſel was ſhipwrecked in one of 
the commotions that frequently happen in thoſe 
meers, and ſeveral lives were loſt : upon which the 
king, to prevent the like diſaſters, ordered his army 
to mark out a ditch with their ſwords, and ſkeins, 
which gave occaſion. to the name of Swerdes Delf; 
and he afterwards employed labourers to accompliſh 
the work. Op 

Huntington, or - Huntingdon, - is diftant from Lon- 
don fifty-ſeven miles, and ſtands on an eminence on 


the north ſide of the river Ouſe, over which it has | 


a ſtone. bridge. This town had once fifteen, churches, | 
which in Camden' s time were reduced to four, and 
it has now but two. The town conſiſts chiefly of 
one long ſtreet tolerably well-built, and has a hand- 
ſome market-place, Here is a good grammar-ſchool. 
This is ſtill a populous trading place, and is a tho- 
roughfare in the great north road. Huntington is 
_ remarkable for having given birth to Oliver Crom- 
well, the uſurper. At Bugden, not far from hence, 


Between Ramſey and Witleſey-meer there is al 


| 


here, and was a flouriſhing town not many years ago, 
$5548 great part of it was burnt. It was however 
rebuilt, and here i is ſtill a good n for fatted 
cattle, brought from the North, 5 
At Somerſham, a village about three miles north- 
| eaſt of this town, is a houſe called Somerſham-Place, _ 
which was formerly a palace belonging to the biſhsp 
of Ely, and was given to that dioceſe by earl Brith- 
not, in the year 991. It is now a gentleman's ſeat. 
Huntingtonſhire is part of the diſtri anciently 
inhabited by the Iceni, who extended their dominions 


Routs Delf, but moſt commonly Steed's Dyke. It | alſo over the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cam- 


bridgeſhire. Under the Saxons, howevet, this county 
was ſeparated from the tract formerly poſſeſſed by the 
Iceni, and became part of the' kingdom of Mercia. 
The town of Godmancheſter, which is ſeparated 
from Huntington by the river Ouſe, is ſuppoſed to 
be the Durofiponte, a name ſignifying à bridge over 
the Oufe, which Antoninus in his Itinerary calls Du- 
roliponte, by the miſtake of a fingle letter. 
In the time of the Saxons this town loſt the Bri- 
tiſh or Roman name, and acquired that of Gorman- 
ceſter, from a caſtle built here by Gorman, the Dane, 


to whom thoſe parts were ceded, by the peace with 


king Alfred, From the Saxon appellation Gorman- 
ceſter the preſent name is immediately derived. The 
inhabitants of this town are remarkable for having 
improved the art of huſbandry, and are ſaid to hold 
their lands by a tenure, which obliges them, when 
any king of England paſles that way, to attend him 
with their ploughs and horſes, adorned with ruftic 
trophies. They have boaſted that upon ſome oeca- 
ſions, they preſented a train, conſiſting of no leſs 
than nine ſcore of ploughs. When king James I. 
paſſed through this town, on his journey from Scot- 
land, the farmers of Godmancheſter met him with 
. „ a 


| 


ENor Aup.] 


a cavalcade of ſeventy new ploughs, each drawn by 
a team of horſes which ſo ou the Hog: that | 


he incorporated them, | 
| Near this place, in the road lon "PV to Hun- 


tington, is a tree well known to travellers by the 


name of Beggar's Buſh. On what account it received 


this name is uncertain ;. but we are told that king 


James I. being on a progreſs this way with his chan- 
cellor, lord Bacon, and hearing that the latter had 
laviſhly rewarded a man for ſome mean preſent, told 


bim he would ſoon come to Beggar's Buſh, as he 


ſhould ' himſelf too, if they continued both ſo very 
bountiful.” It is now a proverb common in the 


county, that when a man is obſerved to ſquander. 


his fortune, he is in the way to Beggar's Buſh, 

This county is not remarkable for any  manufac- 
ture, ſo that its trade conſiſts chiefly of ſuch com- 
modities as are its natural productions, It ſends to 
parliament only four members, viz. two for the ſhire, 
nw two for the rouge of ee. 
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Cambridgeſhire bs bounded on the weſt: by Han; 


tingtonſhire and Bedfordſhire, on the north by om | 


colnſhire, on the eaſt by Norfolk and Suffolk, 
on the ſouth by Hertfordſhire and Eſſex. It 2 
in length from north to ſouth forty miles, and. in 
breadth about twenty-five, 
The principal rivers are, the Ouſe, . men- 
tioned, and the Cam, which running through the 


middle of the county from ſouth to north, falls into 


the former at Streatham- meer, near Thetford, by 
Ely. Beſides thoſe rivers there are many channels 
and drains; for almoſt all the waters from the mid- 
dle of England, except what is diſcharged from the 
- Thames and the Trent, fall into part of this county. 


Tbe names of thoſe different water- courſes are, the 
Gleene, the Welland, the Neane, the Grant, the 


Mildenhall, the Brandon, and the Stooke; beſides 


the water called Moreton's Leam, which is now 
l | acres were not veſted. in the corporation. The king 


| reſerved twelve thouſand acres to himſelf ; ten thou- 


navigable from Peterborough to Wiſbich, © 
A conſiderable tract of land in this county is, dice 
tinguiſhed by the name of the Iſle: of Ely. It con- 
ſiſts of fenny ground, divided by innumerable chan- 
nels and drains, being part of a very ſpacious level, 


containing three hundred thouſand acres of land, and 


extending from this county into Norfolk, Suffolk, 

Huntingtonſhire, Northamptonſhire, and Lincola- 
hire. The-ifle of Ely is the nortnern diviſion of the 
county, and ſtretches ſouthward almoſt as far as 
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| tempted without ſueceſs. ia the reign of Charles 

I. F rancis, earl of Bedford, agreed with the inbabi- | 
 tants of the deluged tract to drain the whole level, i is 
conſideration of receiving for bis own uſe, ninety-five | 
thouſand acres of the land. The Earl admitted ſeveral 
other perſons to be ſharers with bim in this work, 
in which after a hundred thouſand pounds had deen 


execution of the project was then undertaken by the 
king, who engaged to complete the work for ſixty- 8 


| nine thoufand acres, and proceeded i in the attempt, 


till the breaking out of the civil war, During thoſe 
commotions the work was totally ſuſpended ; but in 
the year 1640. William, . earl of Bedford, and the 
other adventufers who had been aſſociated with ; 
Francis, reſumed the undertaking upon the original 
contract for ninety-five thouſand acres j and after 


more, the work was completed. But the expence 


| being much greater than the value of ninety- five | 


thouſand acres, many of the adventurers were ruined 
by the project. The ſanction of the legiſlature, be- 


I ſides, was neceſſary to confirm the agreement, and 


inveſt the contractors with ſuch rights and powers 
as might enable them to ſecure the advantages which 
they had obtained. Upon application therefore to 
Charles II. he recommended the matter to parliaments 
and in the fifteenth year of his reign, an act was 
paſſed, entitled an Act for ſettling the drains of the 


great level called (from the firſt priyate contractor) 


Bedford Level. By this act the proprietors were in- 
corporated by the name of the governor, bailiffs, and 
commonalty, of the company of the Conſervators of 
the great level of the Fens. The corporation' con- 
ſiſts of one governor, fix bailiffs, and twenty conſer- 
The governor and one bailiff, or two bailiffs 
without the governor, and three conſetvators, make a 
quorum, . They are empowered to lay taxes on the 


ninety-five thouſand acres, and to levy them with 


penalties for non-payment, by ſale of a_ ſufficient 
part of the land of which the tax and penalty are 
due, By this act the whole ninety-five "thouſand 


ſand of which he affigned to his brother, the duke 
of York, and two thouſand to the duke of Portland. 
In the Ifle-of Ely the air is damp and unwhole- 
ſome, but; i in the ſouth. call. parts of the —y it is 
the Ille of Ely iti is | hollow and ſpongy, yet forks 
excellent paſturage ; z in the uplands to the ſouth- 


eaſt, it produces great plenty of bread corn and bar- 


Cambridge. The whole level, of which this is a part, ley. . The dry and barren parts have been much im- 


is bounded on one ſide by the ſea, and on the other 


by uplands, which form a kind of rude enn, * 
| corn, malt, cattle, butter, ſaffron, coleſeed, hemp, fiſh, 


_ reſembling 4 horſe-ſlioe. w #120 
At what time this level 4 to. = eee 


it is impoſſible to determine; but the inundation ap- | 


- pears to have. continued to a very late per iod, 4 Many 

applications were made to the government for | 

. rivers and drains, which were as often at- 
** wh 35. 2 f 


proved by ſowing the graſs called ſaint foi, 
_ The principal commodities of Cambridgeſhire are 


and wild fowl. The wild fowl are taken in decoys, 
into which, they are led by tame ducks that are 
trained: for the purpoſe, To the Iſle of Ely there is 
ſuch plenty of thoſe birds, that three thouſand eu- 
les are ſaid to be ſent to London, every week 3 - and 


* 

* 

: 

. 

* # 
x 


3 M chere 


expended, the ground was fin under water. The 3 


having expended three hundred thouſand pounds 1 


| 
| 
N 
| 
| 
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there is one decoy near Ely, which Ren m five ſchools, in which (pea; children — 
hundred pounds à year. land fifty. cloathed. | 1 


Cambridgethite lies in the province ES FUSS I The Univerſity of ear ds of. * 
and dioceſe of Ely, except a ſmall part Which is in colleges, four of which are diſtinguiſhed by the name 
the dioceſe of Norwich; ; and contains a hundred .of halls, though. the privileges of both are in every 
and xty- three pariſhes. * It is divided into ſeven- reſpet equal. It is a corporation conſiſting of about 
teen hundreds, and includes one city, and eight | fifteen hundred perſons, and is governed by a chan- 
market- towns, one of which, Cambridge, is a bo- | cellor, a high ſteward, two prodtors, and two taxers, 
rough and univerſity. The city is Ely; and the | each of whoin is choſen by the Univerſity. The 
market-towns are Cambridge, Caxton, Lynton, chancellor is always. a peer of the realm, and gene- 
Merſh, Newmarket, Royſton, Soham,. and Wiſbich. rally continues in his office-for life, by the tacit con- 
| The eity of Ely is ſituated in that part of the | ſent of the Univerſity, though a new choice may be 
eounty | called the Ifle of Ely, and is fixty-nine | made every three years... He bas not, however, the 
miles diſtant from London, Ie is governed by the | power of appointing bis ſubſtitute, who is nominated 
biſhop, who has not only the eccleſiaſtical, but the * the Univerſity every year, and is always the head 
civiF jurifdiQtion z and though a city, it is aol ade. ef ſome college. The high ſteward is choſen by 
ſented in parliament; two particulars in which it | the ſenate, and holds his place by patent from the 
differs from every other; city in the kingdom. It Univerſity, The proctors and taxers are alſo. choſen 
ſtands on a rifing-groand, but being in the midſt of | every year, from the faveral. Dyer and n by 
fenny lands, and furrounded with water, is reckoned | turns, enen ad . Une 
an unhealthy place. It is of great antiquity, but] The publie ſchools, of which there | is one * every 
neither beautiful nor populous, The principal ſtreet, | college, are in a building of brick and rough ſtone, 
which is on the eaſt fide of the town, is full of erected on the four ſides of à quadtangular court. 
ſprings, and at "the diſtance of almoſt every hundred. Every college has al ſo its particular library, in which, 

ds there are wells, 'which, though they are in- except that of King's college, the ſcholars are nor 
eloſed at the top with 2 wall about two foot high, | obliged to ſtudy, as in, the libraries ef Oxford, but 
yer generally overflow, and form a fiream from one may borrow the books and peruſe. them in their cham- 
to the other, that is continually trickling down the | bers. Beſides the particular libraries of the ſeveral 
nüt, The principal buildings are the cathedral and] colleges, there is the Univerſity library, which con- 
the epiſeopaf palace. The former is fbur hundred | tains the collections of the arehbiſhops Parker, Grin« 
foot long, and has a tower at the welt end about | dal, and Bancroft; and of Dr, Thomas Moore, bi- 
two hundred foot in height. R has alſo a ſtately | hop of Ely, conſiſting of thirty thauſand volumes, 
cupola, which is ſee at a great diſtance, and has | which was purchaſed' for: feven thauſand pounds, and 
a fine effect, though it feems to totter with every | preſented to the A king oe in the 
Vaſt of wind. Here is a free-ſehool for the main- yoar 1773. ein vhuds 412 
tenance and education of forty-two boys, beſides | Bach collins: has adde je ER 
two charity. ſchools ſupported by voluntary ſubſcrip | the maſters, fellows, and fcholars, meet every morn- 
tion, The environs of the city are gardeners grounds, | ing and evening; for public worſhip ;- though on Sun- 
which produce ſo great A quantity of vegetables a» | days and holidays, when there is N at- 
ſopplies che whole county to Cambridge; and thoſe | tend at St. Mary's chertcc g.. Fa} 
commodities , are ſent even to St, Ives, 4 Hunting: | The names of the colleges are Ten bende Clare 
tonſhire. th > ones ener ball, Pembroke, hall; Corpus - Chriſti or Benedict 

The ſovefeignty 4b Ey was ſettled heb" the vi- college, Trinity. hall, Gonvil and Caius college, 
thop by Henry I. who alſo made Cambridgeſhire his King's college, Queen's: college, Catharine hall, 
Fr oceſe, which before was part of the dioceſe of Jeſus college, Chriſt's college, St. John's college, 
Lincoln. F rom this time the biſhop! appointed a Magdalen college, Trinity ame college, 
judge, to determine in all cauſes, whether civil or | and- Sidney - Suſſex college. 
criminal, that ſhould arife within his "ifte, till the | 5 eee eee Du lklipgs molt 
time of Henry "VIE. "who aboliſhed - this privilege. | contrived, and 4dorned with porticroes, and has a 

Cambridge, the county-town, is ſituated on the 1 twenty - two ſelloua, and forty-two ſcholars. 
river Cam, at the diſtance of fifty · to miles from Clare hall is one of the neateſt and moſt uniform 
London. It is divided into two parts by the river, ſtructures in the univerſity. It. is a fquare building 
over which is a ſtone bridge. © The town lying low, threr flories highy/ erected of free-ſibne, in the Do- 
and the adjacent country being moift, the air is not rie order. The court! is entered hy a lofty gate- 
reguted to be very healthful. The former is alſo] houſe, adorned with two rows of: pillars; | Contiguous 
dirty and. ill built, bur has fourteen pariſh-ehurches. to the college is another building, the upper ſtory 
In the market- place there is a public conduit which of whicl/ is the library, and the: lower the chapel. 
was buile by. Hobſon the carrier, who' in the reign To this college belongs: a meadow on the other ſide 
of James I. acquired à great "eſtate; ' A building of the river, which communicates with it by a bridge, 
called the Aas houſe was erefted fome years ago at It has à maſter, eighteen fellows; and 2 
che expence of * Here * e 5225 $5:96# 31916 buz ony.n g 
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+ Pembroke hall has nothing remarkable in its wait upon the fellows and. ſcholars, as s well 25 en 

building. * has a e ye lows and v the penſioners of both ranks,,, by whom they are ing 

ſcholars. a great meaſure. maintained; but the number of thoſe 

Corpus Obriſti, or Benedif por wing is an wean penſioners and. parts at; ads ine, is enremely 
.of buildings, containing two courts, and. two | variable. | 


rows of lodgings. It has a chapel and library under | 


the ſame roof; and maintains a gn twelve fel- | chis univerſity, to a. very. remote period, its autben- 


Gow, and forty ſcholars, | tie hiſtory aſcends no higher than the reign, of Henry 
Trinity- hall is an irregular building, * * com- 1. who ſacceeded William Rufus in the year 1100. | 


Though e narratives Aeribe the ee of 


motions lodgings for the maſter, arid fellows," with About this time the. . monaſtery. of Crowland or Croy- 


pleaſant gardens incloſed by brick walls. It main- land, in Lincolnſhire, being conſumed by fire, Jof=, 
- tains twelve fellows, and fourteen ſcholars. bea or Geoffrey, the abbot, who. was poſſeſſed of 
 Gonvil and Caius college has n fellows, | the manor of Catenham, near Cambridge; ſent hither 
and ſeventy- four ſchol ats. Giſlebert, his profeſſor of divinity, and three other 


King's college is an unkniſhes pile 3 15 the — monks. , The latter being ſkilled in pbiloſophy. and 
gel; though built by parts, at different and diſtant | the ſciences, hired at Cambridge a a barn, in which 
times, is extremely ſuperb. It is three hundred and | they daily read lectures. A number of ſcholars, ſoon 
four foot long, ſeventy · three broad, and ninety-four | aſſembled, which in leſs than two years became ſo 
high on the outſide, - It has no pillar within to ſup- great, that no ſingle houſe being large enough to 
port the roof, which, as well as the ſides, is of free · contain them, inns and halls were built for their 
Kone, The choir is adorned: with excellent carving, | accommodation, and the ſtudeuts were diſtinguiſhed 
and the windows are very curiouſly painted. This into claſſes, to which different maſters were appto- 


college maintains a maſter, fifty fellows, and twenty ptiated. The fociety ſtill increaſing, it at length 
ſcholars. obtained the name of à univerſity;z but at what pre- 


Catharine hall maintains a e fix fellows, and | eiſe period. this happened, appears to be uncertain, 
thirty ſcholars, The firſt college, however, was: founded in 1257s by 
Jeſus college has a maſter, benen th and | Hugh Balſham, then prior of Ely, and afterwards bi- 


thirty-one ſcholars, bop of that dioceſe z from which time other colleges 


Chriſt's college. is all with a fine new build? were ſucceſſively erected and endowed; till the aner 
ing, and maintains 4 maſter, fifteen fellows, and | ſity attained its preſent ſtate of perfection. ®. 


fifty ſcholars. 


Cambridge is ſuppoſed to have riſen 0 4 — 


St. John's college is 2 large edifice, conſiſting of ancient Camboritum, or Grantceſter. It was à for- 
three courts, and has S ede n. and | tified town in the time of the Saxons ; but after- 
a hundred ſcholars. wards being ſeized by the Danes, they kept here 3 

Magdalen college * 0 to the above- of cot till the year'921, when. they were expelled 
mentioned, on the other fide of the tiver. It main» | by Edward the Elder, Towards the end of the ele 
tains a maſter, thirteen fellows, and thirty ſcholars, venth century William the Conqueror built zt this 

Trinity college conſiſts of two ſpacious courts, in | place a caſtle, which: is ſaid to have. been a" firgng 
ene of which has lately been erected a library of free- | and ſtately building. Some traces of it are ſtill to 
Kone, ſupported by two rows of - pillars; and much | be ſeen, and the gate, which remains entire, is . 
admired for the elegance of its ſtructure. This col - prefent the county jail. In the reign of Willam 


lege has fixty-five-fellows, and ninety- one ſcholars. | Rufus, the town was burnt by Roger de Montge⸗ 
Emanuel college bas a very neat chapel, built chiefly | mery, in revenge of a ſuppoſed injury he had received | 

by the bounty of archbiſhop Sancroft ; and maintains | from the king ; but it was rebuilt by Henry I. who | 
a maſter, fourteen fellows, and ſixty ſcholars. made it a corporation, During the barons wars it 
Sidney -Suſſex college has a . twelve "uw was often ravaged by outlaws, Who teck refuge! in 


5 twenty - eight ſcholars. the Iſle of Ely; | About the, vear 1219, however, 

The total number of teen in this ne is | Henry III. ſecured. it, againſt. thoſe, e by «= 
four hundred and fix; and of ſcholars, ſix hundred and deep trench, which was called i Camden's time 
ſixty; beſides whom there are two hundred and thirty- | the King's Ditch ; but houſes haying been. ſince built 
fix inferior officers and ſervants, who! are HEINE on both ſides of it, that ne Hat pt N "s. 
upon the foundation. forgotten. by in 


The ſcholars above mentioned, Ag are not 2 


thei dad in the univerſity. There are two claſſes of Cambridge, are the remains of à Roman camp 


Ai Arbury, or Arhorenght move. a | wile north 


of ſtudents called penſioners, the greater and the leſs. | of conſiderable extent, in which have been found 


Tue former generally conſiſts. of the young nobility, many Roman coins; particulatly one of filvery, with 


ho are called ſellow-commoners, becauſe, though the head of Rome on one ſide, u g the; a 


ſcholars, they dine with the fellows. . The ſtudents 
of the other claſs diet with the ſcholars, but both | - 


live at their own expence. There is alſo a conſi- briage, and at a ſmall diſtance from it, are Gog- 
derable number of poor ſcholars, - called fizats, 'who | magog-hills, on the top of which is an intrench- 


Caſtor and Pollux on horſeback. iir nit. 35 65 
Over againſt Arborough,.to the outh-ealt.of'Cam- 


ment, 


420 


ment,” of a * chevitad figure; two hundred and 
forty- ix paces in diameter. It is fortified with three 


rampires, and two intervening ditches. Some have} 


imagined this camp to be Roman, ſome'a retreat of | 
the Danes, and N a n — of he Ancient 
Britons. © 37 % b 

Caxton ſtands at "el Aſtunes'of Sfcfive” miles 
from London, and is a ſmall town, remarkable for 
nothing elſe but being the birth · place of William 
Caxton, the brſt een * ee Way died in e 
year 14986. Bis 

Noyſton has been a mentioned in the account 
of Hertfordſhire. 
ynton is 4 little teure place — Kyi 
—_ from Londen. 7's G+*% 

_ Newmarket is ſtunted Buy miles from London, 
r in Cambridgeſhire, and partly in the county of 
Suffolk, the ſouth fide being in the former, and the 
nortly ſide in the latter. Notwithſtanding its name, 
it is of conſiderable antiquity, and conſiſts chiefly of 
one ſtreet, which is long and well built. Here are 
two churches, one on the Cambridge ſide, which is 
a chapel of caſe to Ditton, a neighbouring pariſh; 
and one on the Suffolk fide, which is parochial. 

Tue air of this place is very healthy; and the 


heath which ſurrounds the town is remarkable for 
the ſineſt courſe in England, where there are horſe- 


races in April and October every year, 


_ »Sohamr is 2 ſmall town, fituated dae mg | 
from London, on the eaſt ſide of the river Cam, and | 


near à ſen which lies in the road to Ely. This was 
once a very dangerous paſs, but a good cauſeway is 
now made through it. The town has a charity- 


ſchool for almoſt a hundred children, Here are the 


ruins: of a church, which the Danes burnt with the 
inhabitants, W edbecs, fog ſoreed into ic de _ ſet 
it-on- fire. ee 
Mierſh * taten IP from 1e and has 

2 church that belongs 0 the neighbouring den of 
Doddington. er 

Wifſtich is diſtant from Ln eighty-&ighe: (miles; 
It ſtands among the fens and rivers in the Ifle of 
Ely, but is a populous, well-built town, and has a 
good public hall; with an epiſcopal palace, belonging 
to the biſhop of Ely. It has a navigation by barges 
to London, with whiebh it maintains a conſiderable 
trade; particularly in oats, oil, and butter. 
In this county there are ſeveral wide, deep, and 
long ditches, which were cut by the Eaft Angles, 
to keep out the Mercians, The firſt, called Flemf: | 
dyke, begins at Hinkfton, or Hinxton, not far to 
the ſouth-weſt of Lynton, and runs eaſtward by 
Hilderſham, to Horſeheath, at the diſtance of above 
five miles. Tbe ſecond, called Brant-ditch, runs 
from Milbourne, on the north ſide of Royſton, by 
Fulmer. The third, 
cauſe it ſtands ſeven miles from Newmarket, is ſitu- 
ated at the end of a cauſeway three miles long, which 
was thrown up by Henry Harvey, doctor of laws, 
_ maſter of Trinity-Hall, leading from Stourbridge- 


fair to Newmarket, This dyke begins on the eaſt 


1-7 


r u E u D 


called Seven · mile-dyke, be- 


IEu or- 


| fide of the river. Cam, and runs i „ ſteixbt line as 

far as. Balftfam, Five miles to the eaſt, and one mile 
and'a half diſtant from Newmarket, is a fourth ditch, 
hieb being a ſtupendous work, has obtained che 


name of Devil's. dyke, the common people ſuppoſing 
it to be more adequate to the power of ſpirits than 
of men. It begins at Rech, and running many 
miles over Newmarket- heath, ends near Cowledge- 
Some Have imagined'the Seven-miles-dyke, or De- 
viPs Dyke, to be the work of Canute the Dane j 
dur the Devil's dyke is mentioned by Abbo Floria- 
cenſis, a hiftorian who died in the tenth centuryy _ 
and Canute did not begin his reign till the com- 
mencement of the eleventh, - In ancient times they 
were called St. Edmund's ditches, and were pro- 
bably ann of St. r aemak ma- of the Eaſt 
b 0 

Cambridgeſhire” is is one of the counties e | 
inhabited by the Iceni; and under the Saxon Hep- 
torchy it was included in the kingdom of the Eaſt 
Angles. The principal manufactures of this county 
are paper, and wicker ware. It ſends to parliament 
ſix members, viz. two knights of the ſhire,. two re- 


| ee Too v mays th and two tor ne uni- 


verſity. 4 \ * 
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air . 


eu. Norfolk, ad Rutland, 


UFFOLK is bounded on FRY * Cu 
” bridgeſhire, on the north by the rivers Ouſe the 
Leſs, and Waveney, which ſeparate it from Nor- 
folk ; on the eäſt by the German ocean; and on 
the ſouth by the river Stour, which divides it from 
Effex. le extends in length from eaſt to wel forty- 
eight miles, and in breadth twenty-fobr, - © 

This county is well watered with] ſeveral rivers 
the principat of which are Ouſe the Leſs," the Wa- 
veny, the Stour, the Debern, the Orwel, the Ald; 
and the Blith. ' The firſt of theſe rivers rifes in this 
county, and ſeparating it from Nerfolk on the fouth- 
weſt, falls into the Greater Ouſe, near Downham, 
a market-town in the latter, The Waveney riſes 
alſo in-Suffol, - and runs north-eaſt, where, parting 


I | this county from Norfolk, it falls into the Vare 


near Yarmouth,” The Deben riſes near Mendbeſham, 
88 whenee' running fouth-eaſt, and 
paſſing by Debenham and Woodbridge, it diſcharges 
itſelf into the German ſea, eleven miles ſouth of the 
latter. The river Orwel, or Gipping, has Iikewiſe 
its ſource net far from Mendteſham : running ſouth- 
eaſt, almoſt parallel to the Debon, it paſſes by Ipf- 
wich, to which it is navigable by great ſhips, whence 
at the diſtance of ten miles, it falls into the German 
ocean, with the Stour, both rivers forming one large 
mouth or Æſtuary. The Orwel does not low much 
higher than Ipſwich, but there the tide generally 
riſes twelve foot, though at low water the barbouc 

is almoſt dry. The river Ald riſes near Framing» 


Exetany]) GENERAL 
ham, whence running ſouth-eaſt; and paſſing by Ald- 


a few miles from the latter. The Blith takes its 
ſource near Haleſworth, and running almoſt directly 


eaſt, e apt "ge" into the German o "at 
we Danes about the year 1012: This town is fitunted 


South wold. Lat aw $.'\ „ Aud 
Other leſo'coriderable rivers of this county are 
the Ore, the Berdon, and the Bourn or Lark. 
Th be air of Suffolk is pure, pleaſant, and healthy, 
and the ſoil is different in different parts of the 
county. Thoſe" that lie towards the fea are fandy 
and full of heaths, but yield ubundance of rye, peas, 
and hemp, and feed vaſt flocks of ſheep, The middle 
part of the county, which is called High Suf- 
folk, or the Woodlands, conſiſts chiefly of # rich, deep 
clay and marle, and produces wood and good paſture. 
The parts bordering on Eſſex and Cambridge Hke- 
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Bury St. zund's, commonly called Bury, Was 
borough and Orford, it falls into the German ſea 


originally St. Edmunds Burgh, from an ub- 
bey founded here in honour of St. Edmund, king 
of the Eaſt Angles, who was not' only crowned, but 
buried in this place, after being martyred” by the 


feventy-five miles from London, upon the welt ſide 


ſof the river Bourn or Lark, Which, by an uct of 
| parliament in 1701, was made navigable from Lynn 


in Norſolk, to — about a mile from this 
place. It is enconipaſſed with walls, three" miles in 
circumference, and has five gates. The ſtreets, of 
which there is a great number, are ſpaeious and 
well- paved, and generally inter fect each other at right 
angles. Here are two good pariſh-churches in the 
ſame church- yard; one dedicated to St. Mary, and 
the other to St. James. The former was bullt in 


. wiſe afford excellent paſture, and abound with corn, the year 1005, and rebuilt in 1430 the latter was 


all except a ſmall tract towards Newmarket, in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, which is for the moſt part a green heath, | 

The milk of this county is reckoned the beſt in 
England; and its butter, of which great quantities are 
ſent to all parts of the kingdom, is alſo much efteemed. 

It is obſerved that more Turkeys are bred in Suf- 
folk and that part of Norfolk. which borders upon 
.it, than in all the reft of England ; London and the 
adjacent counties being ver rc 1 hence with 
this article. 

Fuel is here in great plenty; High Suffolk 
affording wood in abundance, and Low Suffolk, 
or that part of the county which runs along the | 
"ea fide, being —— ee with "coats from 
| Newcaſtle, + 

The moſt general diviſion of this county 17 into 
two parts; the firſt called the Franchiſe, or Efberty 
of St. Edmund, comprehends the weſtern part of the 
county ; the ſecond; called the Gildable Land, con- 
taining the caftern. Each part furniſhes a diſtindt 
grand jury at the county aſſizes. There are two 


other general diviſions of this county into High 


Suffolk and Low Suffolk; and it is farther divided 
into twenty-two hundreds, It lies in the province 
of Canterbury and dioceſe of Norwich, and contains 


five hundred and ſeventy-five pariſnes. It has no 
City, but compriſes twenty-eight market · tons, which 


are, Aldborough, © Beccles, Bildeſton, Buddeſdale, 
Bungay, Bury St. Edmund's, Clare, Dabenham, 


Dunwich, Eye, F, remlingham, Hadley, Halfeworth, | 


Haveril, Ipſwich, Ixworth, Eavenham, Leoſtoff, Men- 


* 


begun in 15eo, but was not quite finiſhed till the 
Reformation. Both thoſe churches are remarkable 
for their ſymmetry; beautiful large windows, neut 
columns, and noble roofs. Here is à guildhall, a 
woolhall, a ſhire-houſe, an uſſembly room, and un 


hoſpital, or workhouſe, for thirty boys, which was 


a ſynagogue of the Jews, till they were expelled the 
kingdom in 1179. Here is ao a grammar ſchool, 
founded by Edward VI. and three charity-ſchools, 
one for forty boys, and the other two for fifty girls. 
Prom its beautiful and healthy fituation, this place 
is called the Montpelier of England. It is much 


frequented by the nobility and gentry of the county, 


and has annually three fairs, one of which is per- 
' haps the greateſt in England. It begins on St. 
"Matthew's day, and lifts a fortnight, during which 
time all kinds of public diverſions are exhibited.” In 
the middle of the market-place is a fine croſs, with 


manufacture in this rown, © © 
St. Edmund's Bury is mem bebe" tive 


Here was a mint in the reigns of Edward I. and II. 
as well as in that of John; and this place hus been 
famous for ſeveral parliaments or conventions of the 
ſtates. Before the diflolution of the monaſteries, this 
town had a magnificent abbey, of which the gate, 
that forms at preſent one e groan to 5 Wan, 
is a noble monument. . 

Sudbury is ſituated any wer miles from London, 
upon the bank of the river Stour, by which it is 


dleſham, Mildenhall, Needham, Nayland, Orford, almoſt ſurrounded. The buildings in general are 


Saxmundham, Vouch wore, * rg try W 'y 
and Woodbridge, 


The firſt town on our route from Cambridge is | with a good bridge over the river ; and the town 


Mildenhall, a large, populous place, ſituated hoy the 
fiver Lark, fixty-eight miles from London. The 


| 


good, but the ſtreets not being 'paved, are dirty in 
winter, "Here are three handſome large churches, 


"carries on 2 nnn e in petpetvainns, fays, 
and ſerges. $A ts; 


ſtireets are ſpacious and well-built, Here is z hand- | Lavenham, or dn is diſtant” from Lenden 


| ſome” church, with's lofty W nd a got 
Clare Sqn] upon the river __ at the i Wi 
of fixty-one miles from London, and is a little dirty 
town, with a fine —_ and a manufacture of toys, 
No. 35. | 75 


ar- 


| 


ſixty-one miles, and is à large town, ſituated on a 
branch of the river Berdon. It confifts* of nine 


Areets, and in the middle of the town is a church, 
reckoned” the "fineſt in the county. It was rebuile 
| in the time of Henry VI, and has a ſteeple a hun- 


a lanthorn and clock. Spinning is W ne Var | 


been the Villa Faoftini mentioned by Antoninus. 


* | AUT dred 
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dred od thirty-ſeven. foot high. The roof of the 


church is curiouſiy carved, and , tlie. windows beau- 
tifully painted. Here are two pews, one belonging 


to that of the Springs, in this county, which are 
perhaps ſuperior in workmanſhip to any of the pews 


in Henry VIlth's, chapel at Weſtminſter; and here is 
a ſtatue in braſs of Mr. Thomas Spring, who gave 


two hundred pounds towards rebuilding the church. 
miles, and is 3 mean dirty town, but has a handſome 
church. 


are employed in ſpinning hemp, flax, and yarn. Here 


The town has a free · ſchool, a bridewell, part of 
which is a workhouſe, where the poor of the pariſh 


is a woolhall, ..whence many hundred loads of wool | 
are ſent to London every year. 
merly famous for a trade in blue cloths; and here 
are ſtill, conſiderable manufactures of ſerges, een 
ſays, ſtuffs, and ſine yarn. The tenute of land call- 
ed Borough Engliſh, ſtill obtains at this place. 
Nayland is ſituated on the bank of the, river Aer. 
at the diſtance of fifty · four miles from London. 


Turkey, and other parts; but this has declined for 
many years, e here are yet ſome eonſiderable 

Hadley is x ar i Landon ſixty- four — | 
— was formerly a corporation; but a writ of quo | mea 
warrants having been iſſued / againſt its charter in 
the reign of James II. it has not been renewed. The 
houſes in this town are not ill · built, but the ſitua- 
tion being low, the ſtreets are generally dirty. Here 
is a handſome church, with a ſpire. The place has 
2 conſiderable manufacture of en, cloth, and 
trades much in corn. 

Bildeſton, or Bilſton, lies r * * 


Arn 21h * 4 


London. The ſtreets are dirty and the buildings 
mean; but here is a good church, and a large wool- 


len manufactory. Brethenham, a. little. north of 
t his place, is is ſuppoſed by Camden to be the Com- 
bretoneum mentioned by Antoninus. 
Ixworth is ſituated ſeventy · three miles from * 
don, in the road to Varmouth, but contains nothing 
worthy. of note. Wulpit, which lies ſouthward 
of it, is ſuppoſed to have been the ancient Sitomagus. 
Here are large deep trenches, which appear to have 
been the work of the Romans. N 

Stow- market ſtands: upon the river. Orwell, . 


teen miles eaſt of Bury St. Edmund's. It is a large 


town, and has a ſpacious. beautiful church, with a 
fine ſteeple, Here are ſeveral. good inns, with a 
charity-ſchool, and a 6 of tammies, and 
other Norwich ſtuffs. 
Needham is alſo ſituated on the. ria of 10 Or- 
pg at the diſtance of ſeventy-five miles from Lon- 
It once had a good trade in broad cloths for 
ek Turkey, and otder parts; but this ic has loſt 
many years, though it ſtill has ſome. conſiderable 
dealers, South-weſt of this place is a village called 
Offton, which in the Saxon language, ſignified the 
town of Offa ; and here are the ruins of an old caſtle, 


ſaid to have been built by, Offa, king of Mercia. 


The manor of Hemington, ſouth-eaſt of Needham, 


which obliged him every Chriſtmas-day, 
the royal preſence à ſaltus, a ſufſiatut, and 


This place was for- 


[ Evnorr. 


D E R N 


was held in ſergeantry by Bald win de Petteur, whoſe 
name, according to Camden, alludes to the tenure, 
to exhibit in 

a bum 
bulus, or as it is called by other writers, à ſaltus, a 


ſufflus, and a pettus ; in plain Engliſh, 4% 0 , ca- 


per, to puff with bis-cheeks, and to break» wind, Such 
was the. coarſe and indelicate jollity of thoſe times. 
Mandleſham is diſtant from London ' ſeventy-ſix 


A nen * 

HBotteſdale, or Buddeſdale, is ſituated on the bor- 
deve ot Norfolk, at the diſtance of eighty» one miles 
from London, in the road to Yarmouth, It is a ſtrag- 


hed beta 32 
21 44 Nr . 


ling dirty town, with a free-ſchool, founded in the 


reign of Queen Elizabeth; by Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
and endowed” with ſeveral Ee nya for une 


+ | ar Cambridge. bi ine is iis A 
Eye is Ine, rm London ninety- two en and 
Ir. is almoſt. ſurrounded. by a brock. The buildings are 
bad once a good trade in broad cloths for Ruſſia, 


mean, and the ſtreets dirty; but here is a large 
bandſome church, and a charity- ſchool. The base x 
manufactures of this town are bone lace. | 

Debenham ſtands on the river Deben 0 
. from London. The houſes in general are 

meanly built, but being ſituated on a riſing- ground, 
the ſtreets are clean. Here is a good church, with 
a market · place, and a charity-ſchool ; but on account 
of the roads being erke bad, the town is _ 
—— | 21 

Ipſwich is ſituated on hy north en of the river 
2 Gipping, at the diſtance of ſixty- eight 
0 from London. It is a large populous town, 
and the houſes in general are built after the ancient 
faſhion, It formerly bad twenty-one pariſn- churebes, 
which are now reduced to twelve; but there are two 
chapels in the corporation liberty, beſides meeting- 


houſes. Here is a free-ſchool, with u good library, 


and three charity- ſchools, in two of which are ſeventy 
boys, and in the third forty girls. Here is alſo a 
workhouſe and two hoſpitals, one for lunatics, called 
Chriſt's Hoſpital, and the other for poor old men 
and women, excluſive of ſeveral alms-houſes and a 
charitable foundation for the relief of the widows and 
orphans. of poor clergymen. This town bas a ſhire- 
hall for the county ſeſſions. In one part of an anci- 
ent monaſtery are held the quarter-ſeſſions for the 
Ipſwich diviſion z and another part of the ſame mo- 
naſtery is converted to a jail, Here is a town-hall, 
a council- chamber, and a large market- place, with a 
handſome croſs in the centre. In this area ate com- 
modious ſhambles, built at the expence of cardinal 
Wolſey, who was a butcher's ſon in this town. The 
cardinal alſo: began a college here, which, v0 96.2 te 
did not finiſh, ſtill bears his name. 
This town has a ſtone-bridge over the river, with 
a convenient quay, and a cuſtom-houſe, but the har- 
bour was formerly much more commodious than at 
preſent; on which account, the number of ' ſhips 
belonging to this place, as well as its trade by ſea, 
has of late years much declined. A great quantity 
7 "of 
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of corn, however, is exported» hence to London, dad 
Holland; and the town has alſo a conſiderable trade 


| to Greenland. The principal manufactures are 


linen and woollen cloths. Hlere is a greater number 


of gentry than in any other town in Suffolk, except 


that of Bury St. Edmund's; and Ipſwich is reckoned | . 
tance of a hundred and ſeven miles from London; It 
is a large, populous town, and the, ſtreets are well 
paved, but the buildings are mean, und many of them 
thatched. Here is a good church, and two free-ſchools, 
well endowed, one of which is a grammar ſchool, 
with ten ſcholarſhips for Emanuel, college in Cam- 
bridge. Belonging to this town is a common, which 
contains no leſs than à thouſand acres of land. 


one of the beſt places in England for families that 
have but ſmall incomes, becauſe of eaſy houſe- rent, 
good company, and. plenty of all ſorts of proviſions. 

Woodbridge ſtands upon the weſt bank of the 
Deban, at the diſtanee of ſtventy- five miles from Lon- 
don. It is about a mile and a half in circumference; 
the chief ſtreets are well- built and paved, but the 
others are dirty, and the houſes old and low. It has 
a fine church, with a ſteeple, a good grammar-ſchool, 

and an alms-houſe. Here is a market+place, in the 
middle of which ſtands: a handſome ſhite- hall, where 
the quarter-ſeſſions are held for a + diftrift of this 
county, called the Liberty of St. Ethelred and Audrey; 
and under the ſhire- hall is a corn eroſs. The river 
is navigable here by ſhips of conſiderable burden ; 


and the town has four or five docks» for building 


ſhips, with commodious quays and warehouſes. It 


carries on a good trade to London, Newcaſtle-upon- | 
in butter, cheeſe, ſalt, 43 
plank; and the Woodbridge Pinks _ 58x go to 


Tyne, and Holland, 


and ſrom London every weck. 

Randleſham, north- eaſt of -Woodbridee, was a 
royal ſeat in the Saxon times; and here Redwald, 
| king of the Eaſt Angles, is ſaid to have kept his court. 
Framlingham is ſituated at the diſtance. of eighty- 
ſix miles from London. Though indifferently built, 
it is pleaſantly ſituated; upon a clay hill, in a fruit- 
ful ſoil and a healthy air. Here is à large ſtately 
church, built of black flint, with a ſteeple upwards 
of a hundred foot high, and a free- ſchool, beſides 
two hoſpitals. Here is alſo a very handſome and ſpa- 
cious market - place. | | 

It is univerſally. agreed that: F ramlingham is a 
town of Britiſh original; 
the Romans, after the defeat of Boadicea. Here are 
ſtill to be feen noble remains of a caſtle, ſuppoſed 
to have been built by ſome king of the Eaſt Angles. 
It has been a large beautiful fabrick, and very ſtrong. 
The walls are yet ſtanding, and are forty-four foot 
high, and eight thick. They ſupport thirteen towers, 
each of which is fourteen fot in ad above the walls ; 
and two of them are watch towers, The area in- 
cloſed by the. walls of this caſtle contains above an 
acre and a rood of land. 1 

Bungay is ſituated a hundred and one miles from 
London, upon the river Waveney, by which it is al- 
molt ſurrounded. It is a large, handſome town; the 
houſes in general ate well-built, but the ſtreets, for 
the moſt part, unpaved, Here are two pariſh-churches, 
one of which is a good ſtructure, with a beautiful 
ſteeple. Here is alſo a grammar- ſchool, endowed with 


with ten ſcholarſhips for Emanuel college in Cam- 


bridge. This town has a good market-place, - with a 
bridge over the Waveney, and. is much bas: by, 
people from Norfolk. | 


Here are ſtil] to be ſeen the ruins of a very "HE 80 


> 4. 


which was conquered by 


1 


GENERAL TRAVELLER 


| 


* 


caſtle, built by the family of the Bigode, earls of: 


Norfolk, beſore the reign of king Stephen; and at 


Mettingham, not far diſtant, are the remains of 2 
caſlle built by ſir John de Norwich, who died about 


the beginning of the reign of Richard II. 


— 


Beceles ſtands upon the river Waveney, at the diſ- 


Leoſtoff is diſtant from London a hundred and thir- 


teen miles, and is a little ſtraggling town, ſituated on 


a rock, which hangs over the ſea This place having 
been part of the ancient demeſnes of the crown, has 
a charter, ä by which the inhabitants are exempted 
from ſerving on juriez, either at ſeſſions or aſſizes. 
About a mile weſtward is à church, and in the 
town a chapel, for the eaſe of the inhabitants, whoſe 
chief buſineſs is fiſhing for cod in the North Sea, and 
for herring, mackrel, and ſprats at home, Aa 

HFaleſworth lies ninety- ſeven miles from London, 
and is an ancient, populous town, with a neat church, 
and a charity-ſchool, Its market is famous for vaſt 
quantities of lagen pin, which is eee in the town 
and neighbourho ode. (3051192 ws 

Southwold is diſtant nen 3 a hundred and 
Goa miles, and is ſituated upon a peninſula, formed by 
the river Blith upon the weſt, + and the ſea upon the 
eaſt and ſouth, It is a pleaſant, populous town, ſtrong 
by its ſituation, and ' fortified by a few pieces of can- 


non. It has a large, ſtrong-built church, and a draw. 


bridge over the river. There is a great reſort of ma- 
riners to this town, and it carries on a conſiderable trade 


in ſalt, old beer, herrings, and ſprats. On the eaſt fide 


of the town is a bay, called Solebay, that affords good 
anchorage, and is ſheltered by a promontory about two 
miles farther ſouth, called Eaſton-Neſs. On the ſouth 
fide of Eaſton-Neſs is an excellent harbour, which, in 
the Dutch war, was the place of nn for our 


fleets. | i den 


Dunwich is e on the coaſt n 3 
ocean, at the diſtance of ninety- five miles from Lon- 
don, and is the oldeſt town in the county, having 
been an epiſcopal ſee in the year 630. Here are ſaid 
to have been fifty - two churches and monaſteries; but 
all the churches have been ſwallowed up by the ſea, 


except one, dedicated to All Saints. At preſent this is 


a poor place, conſiſting only of a few wretched cot- 
tages. It has a charity-ſchool; and an hoſpital, for a 
maſter and ſive poor perſons. Sprats are cured here in 
the ſame manner as herrings at Varmouth in Norfolk. 
From ſeveral coins that hare been found at Dun- 
wich, it is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation. 
Saxmundham, or Saxlingham, is diſtant from Lon- 
don eighty-ſix miles, and is an an th dirty dn 
that contains nothing worthy of note 
Aldborough ſtands eighty-eight miles from b 
on the bank of the Ald, and is pleaſantly ſituated in a 
| peninſula, 
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of the Iceni are, Icklingham, ſouth - weſt of Milden- 


in or near the place; ant! a large pot of Roman coins 
were found at Ickworth, not many years ago. Under 


to guard the coaſt againſt the Saxon pirates, and is ſup- 


wall arc three bundred and fixty foot in length, and 


| und 2 half long, and almoſt afoot broad. 


WET 1 
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8 called Slaughden Valley, formed. by be 
river un the weſt ſide, and the ſea on the caſt and 
ſouth. It conſiſts chiefly of two ſtrects, near a mile 
long, ronning parallel to each other 3 the ſea having 
. years ſinte ſwallowed up a chitd ſtreet, which 
ran parallel to the other two. The ſtreets are clean, 


8 | {Eoxore: 


The principal manufactures of Suffolk are wool= 
len and linen oloths. It ſends ſixteen members to 
2 — 5 . bm for 
3 Oufend: n Seed, Eye, —ů 1 
fam ae ae reg. > Neis | nnn 8 


bd the buildings in general have the marks of poverty. | rf Fa oat Ct LURE, ASS: $0,004 
There is, however, .a handſome church, upon a hill | Sony nine wits 4c. regs 
weſtward of the town ; and on the river Ald a good N O R F 0 1. n 


quay, with warehouſes.” The harbour is defended bj es nor rr 9 "M 


ſeveral pieces of cannon, and a conſiderable trade is | 
maintained in 'fiſh, particularly ſprats, ſoles, and lob- che welt by Cambridgeſhire, and on the north and 


ſters. There is hence a great euport N. and 42 
trade to Neweaſtle- upon- Tyne for coals. s 
Orford is ſituated eightey eee hide, dnd 
derives its name from à ford over the river Ore, near the 
mouth of which it ſtands. It was once a latge, populous 
own, with a caſtle, of which chere yet remain ſome 
towers, which ſerve as land marks to veſſels at ſea. 
Here is a church; and -on- a promontory, ealled Or- 


ſord neſs, not far from the town, is a light-houſe, diſcharges itſelf into the German ſea at Yarmouth. 


for the direction of ſeamen failing near the coaſt, This 
pramontory affords great ſhelter to ſhips, when a north- 
caſt wind blows hard upon the ſhore. Orford had for- 
merly a good harbour, but the ſea having. withdrawn 

from it er Wh 5 has proporcionably de. 
elined. 

In the W Romans, this county was part of 
the territory inhabited by the Iceni ; and from the 
fimilitude: of the names of ſeveral villages in Suffolk 


ö 


have bee the diſtrict in which that people chiefly re- 


Ten wies which nes Tupgoſts ao min the tome 


hall; Ickworth, about two miles from Bury St. Ed. 
munds ; and Jening, near Newmarket, upon the bor- 
ders of Cambridgeſhire. The antiquity of Icklingham 
appears by many Roman coins that have been dug up 


the Saxens, rag the ths W enti6i 
the Eaſt Angles, | 

Burgh caftle, upon the. Wares, near Yarmouth 
in Norfolk, was a fortiſication erected by the Romans, 


poſed to have been the Garianonum, where the Steble- 
rian horſe had their ſtation. Of this caſtle, or fort, 
there are yet very conſiderable remains. The eaſtern 
wall continues in its original length, which is ſix hun- 
dred and 'fixty foot, and ar the beight of ſeventeen or 
eighteen foot. On the outſide af this wall are four 
round folid towers, each about fourteen foot diameter, 
and of equal height with the wall. They are joined to 
the wall, but in ſuch a manner, that only a ſmall part of 
the periphery is within it. 'T he remains of the ſouthern | 


thoſe on the north fade are about the ſame extent, 
but the weſtern wall is totally demoliſhed. - The 
materials of thoſe walls and towers are flints,. with 
Roman and Britiſh eee ee Oe a foot 


Norfolk is bounded en dhe ſovth — * 


caſt by the German (Ocean: and it is fifty. ſeven 
miles in e ee , eee 
five in breadth. 

The — this Gomaty ie Grocers 
and the Smaller Ouſe, the Yare, and the Waveney. 
The firſt two, as well as the laſt of thoſe rivers, 
have been alteady deſcribed,” The Yare riſes about 
the middle of this county, and running (eaſtward, 


The air of Norfolk, near the ſea-coaſt, is aguith, 
and otherwiſe unſalutary; but in the inland parts 
it is healthy and pleaſant, though frequently piercing. 
The foil is remarkably various, comprehending ara- 
ble, paſture, meadow, woodlands, light fandy-ground, 


| deep clays, heaths, and fens. The worſt of thoſe, 


however, are not unprofitable : the ſandy heaths feed 
ſheep and rabbits, Weber r — 


ture for cattle. 
to the name Iceni, Camden conjectures this to have 


The natural productions of this county are corn, 
cattle, wool, rabits, honey, ſaffron, herrings, and 


other ſea-fiſh in great abundance ; and in the Yare 


is caught a delicious fiſh, called the ruffe, peculiar 
to this river, Jet and ambergris are ſometimes 
found on the coafts of this coun tig. 
Norfolk lies in the province of Canterbury nt 
dioceſe of Norwich, and includes fix hundred and 
fixty pariſhes, It is divided into thirty-one hundreds, 
and contains one city and thirty-two market-towns.. 
The city is Norwich, and the market-towns are, 
Aleſham, Attleborough, Buchanam- New, Burnham, 
Caftle- riſing, Cafton, Clay, Cromer, Dereham- Eaſt, 
Difſe, Downham, Fukenbam, Foulſham, Harleſton, 
Harling-Eaft, Hickling, Hingham, Holt, Loddon, 
Lynn-Regis, Methwold, Rapeham, Sechy, Snetſ- 
ham, Swaffham, Thetford, Walſham, Walſingham, 
Watton, W endham, Wurſted, and Yarmouth, 
Norwich is diſtant from Lond a hundred and 
eight miles. It ftands upon the fide of a hill, and 
is reckoned to be fix miles in compaſs; but a great 
part of this extent is occupied by gardens, which are 
intermixed with the houſes, - The buildings are ge- 
nerally iiregular, but neat and beautiful, and the 
town is populous, This city had a flint-ftone wall, 
with forty towers, which was finiſhed in 1309, and 
is now much decayed, but ſtill contains twelve 
gates. Here were formerly fifty-eight parochial 
churches and chapels, which are now reduced to 
thirty fix churches belides the cathedral, This is 
a large, ancient ſtructure, of excellent workmanſhip, 
founded by biſhop. Herbete, in 1096. The choir is 


n 
8 


ſpacious,. 


— 
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ſpacious, and the ſteeple ſtrong and very high. | 
The roof is adorned with carved work; {:reprefent- 


ing hiſtorical paſſages in ſeripture, and well exe- 


cuted in wood. The biſhop's palace, with the 
| ity has the appearance of being deſerted, except on 
Sundays and holidays; when the ſtreets 4warm with 


prebendaries houſes,» round: the! cloſe: of the cathedral, 
make a very good appearance. Phe church of St. 


Peter of Mancroft is reckoned one of the fineſt pa- 
riſh churches in England. Others of the churches, 


however, are thatched, and they all are erected with 


flint ſtone, curiouſly cut, in che ſame way as thoſe 


in Italy are cruſted with marble. Here are two 


churches for the Dutch and French Hemi who 


have obtained particular ee which are eue. 
Kally Preſervne 111 biewb yd buoy ff 


This city has a ſtately ed n 


adjoining to which is a beautiful town-houſe. Here 
is alſo a houſe of correction, or Bridewell, elegantly. 
built with ſquare flint ſtones, ſo nicely joined, that 
no mortar can be ſeen, | There is a grammar. ſchool, 


founded by Edward VI. the ſcholars of which are 


nominated by the mayor, with the conſent of the 
majority of the aldermen; beſides twelve charity- 


ſchools, in which two hundred and ten boys, and a 
The fircets are ſtrait, aud parallel to each other; 


hundred and fourteen girls, are taught, oloathed, and 
ſupplied with books, Here are likewiſe four hoſpi- 


tals, one of which, named St. Helen's, founded for 


the entertainment of ſtrangers, was, by Henry VIII. 
appropriated for the poor of the city, and maintains 


eighty poor men and women, who are all cloathed in 
grey, and muſt be ſixty years of age before they cad 


be admitted. Another of the hoſpitals, called Dough- 
ty's, is for ſixteen poor men, and eight women, 


cloathed in purple. Of the other two hoſpitals, one 
for the teaching, maintenance, and apprentieing 


thirty boys, and the other for making the ſame pro- 


viſion for me . 5 Rs We "ou STO 50 
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; this city. 199 | 
On a bill near the l in Adkins centre 1255 5 


n is a caſtle, ſurrounded by a deep ditch, over 


which is a ſtrong bridge, with an arch of extra- 


ordinary ſiae. This caſtle is ſuppoſed to have been 
built in the time of the Saxons, * is now * com- 
mon jail for the count. 
Here is an ancient palace W to wh duke 
of Norfolk, which was formerly reckoned one of 
the largeſt houſes in England; and alſo ſix bridges 
over the river Vare, which runs through the town, 
and is navigable to this diſtance from the ſea. 
Norwich was plundered and burnt by Sueno, king 
of Denmark, but recovered ſo ſoon, that in Edward 
the Confeſſor's time it had one thouſand three hun- 
dred and twenty burgeſſes. It ſuffered very much 
by the inſurrection of Ralph earl of the Eaſt Angles, 
againſt William the Conqueror, in whoſe time it 
was beſieged, and reduced to famine. In the reign 
of Stephen it was in a manner eee — ren E 
corporation. | 
The city of Norwich has Shania Wa Lani for 
its manufactures, which are not, however, at preſent 
in fo flouriſhing a ſtate as formerly. © Thoſe for 
which it is moſt remarkable are baize, * ſhal- 
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loons, camblets,;-drugpets, are, beer, and 


: woollen; cloths, 4} 2: 254 and wart 


The inhabitants of Norsich ire bejterallynifa' em- 
ployed ia their manufactures within doors, that the 


people. i nag % 8 otls ei 2 F 1901 0! 
| Caſtor: near Norwich, was the Venta F 
or capital city of the Iceni, the broken walls o 
which contain a ſquare of about thirty actes. In 
thoſe) walls may ſtill be perceived the remains of 


four gates and a tower. Several Roman urns, coins, 
and other relics of! antiquity, A nes found at 


"Fc 


| this place. bung 8 SLS eWeH na2owine ile 28 T0 

Proceeding into this county FEW the eaſtern part 
of Suffolk, the firſt town that we enter is Yarmouth, 
This place, called Great Yarmouth, to diſtinguiſh 
it from à ſmall village in its neighbourhood; took 
its name from its ſituation at the mouth of the ri 
ver Vare. It is diſtant from London a hundred 
and twenty · two miles, and was anciently one of the 
cinque ports. This town is the neateſt, the moſt 
compact, and regularly built, of any in England. 


and there is a view (acroſs the town from the quay 
to the fea; the houſes ſtanding in à peninſala be- 
tween the ſea and the hatbour. Yarmouth is walled, 
but the principal ſtrength by land is the haven, or 
river, which lies on the weſt ſide, with a draw= 


bridge over it. The port or entrance ſecures the 
ſouth, and the ſea the eaſt; but the north, which 


| joins! it to the main land, is open, and only covered 
with'a fingle wall; and ſome old demoliſhed works. 

There is a .ſwall platform of guns on a flip of 
land, at the entrance of the harbour, which is all 
the ſecurity of this town; the great guns that were 


Charles II. 

Here ate two leres of which! chat of St Ni. 
cholas, built in the reign” of Henry I. has fo high 

a ſteeple, that it ſerves as a ſea mark. There is alſo 

a fine hoſpital, with two charity- ſehools for thirty- 
hve boys and thirty-two girls, who are all cloathed 
and taught, the boys to make net, wm the 8 999 
ſpinning, knitting, and plain work. | 

The market-place is the fineſt: and beſt furniſhed 
of any in England for its extent; and the quay is 


I | perhaps the handſomeſt and weſt in Europe, that 


of Seville in Spain only excepted. | It is ſo com- 


modſous, that people may ſtep directly ftom the 


ſhore into any of the ſhips, and walk from one to 
another, as over a bridge, ſometimes for a- quarter of 
à mile together; It as at the ſame time ſo ſpacious, 


the houſes to the wharf. On the wharf is a cuſ- 
tom-houſe and town- hall, Ach ſeveral Mr rat 


| houſes belonging to merehants. 


This town is bound by its ebene este vy 
Henry III. to ſend annually to the ſheriffs of Nor- 


for | wich a hundred herrings, baked in twenty - four 


paſlies, which - the qheriffs are to deliver to the lord 
| 5 O . | of 
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that in ſome places it is near a hundred yards from 
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ef the mianof of the Eaſt — al ee. near a much larger town than at preſent, having had 
New Buchenham. He gives the ſheriffs his receipt two pariſh: churches, one of which; with many houſes, 
for them, and, by his nns. is' PRES ro +; was ſwallowed up by an inundation of the ſea. 
them to the king. | The: town, however, is yet not inconſiderable, and is 
- / "The fituation. of Varinanth-- is 3 com- chieſy inhabited by fiſhermen, employed in catching; 
modious for trade, the Vare being navigeble thence | lobſters; which are taken here in great quantities, 
to Norwich. There is alſo a navigation from this and tatried to Norwich, and ſometimes to London. 
town, by the Waveney, to the ſouth: parts of Nor- Holt is x ſmall obſcure town, a n. and _ 
folk, and the north of Suffolk; and by another river, tens miles; diſtant from Londen; - ; 

Thyme, which falls here into the Vare, it trades | Aleſham lies a hundred and Alncreen miles from 
| i to the north part of the county. Though Yarmouth Londen, and' is a populous, but poor town, inhabited 
is not ſo large as Norwich, it is generally ſuperior obiefly by knitters of ſtockings. Here is 2 court 
| in traffic and wealth. This is the chief rende vous kept for the duchy of Lancaſter; the manor having 
of the colliers between Newcaſtle and London. The | been granted by Edward III. to leap of Gaunt, 
| roads on the eaſt ſide of the town are ſo ſaſe, that duke of Lancaſter. 8 
| they are very much frequented: by veſſels which: paſs |. Caſton,; or Da Wa is a mall Rely Zitat from 
and repaſs, though there are ſome dangerous banks London a hundred and , twenty-eight miles, and re- 
of ſand in the neighbourhood; and lit coſts the in- | markable wr for a bridge over A liel w_ called the 

habitants of Yarmouth; between twa and three bon; e Chet din 5 vt 311Gb ft 
fand pounds a ear to keep the harbour. clean. Diſſe is e ee at the adiffance 

This town carties on a gteat trade to France; of ninety-three miles from London, and has a thas 

Holland, and the northern countries, and exports n ſchool, the only thing worthy of notice. 

great quantities of cern and malt. It bas the hole Buchenham· New is diſtant from London ſeventy- 

herring fGſhery: of this coaſt, in which it employs a | nine miles, and is thus named by way of diſtinction 
hundred: and fifty veſſels, and between forty and from Old Buchenham, a village in its neighbourhood; 
fifty ſall in the exportation. Fifty thouſand barrels | Here was formerly a fine ſtrong; caſtle and the lords 
of herrings,- containing no leſß than forty millions of || of this. manor claim the privilege of acting as but- 
thoſe fiſhes; are | mana taken and e in 2 lers at the coronation of our kings. 
year. | x43 -- Attleborough is ninety: three | miles | diſtant / from 
The ahiag fake: heres. Or the ſeaſon for canin London, and was anciently; not onlx a city, but 
hereiagyy! begins at Michaelmas, and continues all the chief town of the county, and bad a, palace, and 
| the month of October, during which time, every | a: collegiate church. It is {till a; conſiderable town, 
veſſel that comes to fiſh for the merebants, from any and has a good market for tar bullocks, Ws and 

part of England, is allowed to catch, * in, and other cattle. 01 

ſell their ſiſh, free of all duty or toll. .. Windham, or Wimmndham, - is e ſaausted . 

n the ſpring, here is almoſt as great a glbisg for nine miles from London. This is a ſmall town, and 
mackarel 3 beſides which, this ton has a fiſhing | the inhabitants are generally employed in making 
trade to the north ſeas, for white fiſh, called the North of ſpiggets and foſſets, ſpindles, ſpoons, and other 

Sea Cod. It has alſo a conſiderable trade to Nor- wooden ware. They enjoy their writ of privilege, 
way and the Baltic, for deals, oak, pitch, tar, and as an ancient demeſne, from ſerving at aſſizes or ſeſ- 
all naval ſtores, which are moſtly: conſumed in this | ions, Here is a free-ſchool, A. e en and 
ee, t be ww are N a houſe of cotrection. | 
yon 3 iis mn A hin ew l bay enod J  Rapeham is ray a hundred. ati oloteti miles 

Yarmouth: is thought by ang to have riſen ge from London, and was formerly famous for having 
the ruins of a Roman city, called Garianonum, where three fine; churches in one churchyard, belonging to 
the Stablefian horſe lay in garriſon againſt the ancient | three ſeveral lordſhips. At preſent, however, there 

Britons ; but the ſite of Garianonum is: by others con- remains. nothing more of thoſe churches than the 

jectured to have been at Burgh. Caſtle, on the other | ruins of one. The chief trade of the | town is in 

ſide of the: tiver Vare, about two miles from Yarmouth. malt, of Which great quantities are ſold in its market. 

Laddon is | diſtant; ſromy the Britiſh capital a hun- Walſingham lies a hundred. and fixteen miles from 
3 and ſive 1 and ee r en of t amd is no inconſiderable town, Here ate 
2 remark. the ruins of an ancient monaſtery, where was 2 

Worſted, or Wasted, is. + Wat a handed and | ſhrine of the virgin Mary, as much frequented at 
ſeventeen. miles from London, and is remarkable for | one time as that of Thomas Becket at Canterbury. 
the inyeation-;or fieſt twining of that ſort of woollen | The: ſoil round this town Is ms for produc- 

yarn or thread, Which has hence received the name | ing goad ſaffron and ſouthern wood. 14 1 

of worſted. Here is a manufacture of worſted ſtuffs; „ Fakenham is diſtant from 3 a Hd ans 

and ftockings are both knit and woven in this hee, ten miles, and bad -anciently ſalt pits, though. ſix 
in great quantities. #9 6 4 miles from the ſea, On a hill in the neighbour- 

- Cromer lies à hundred art 4 5 -ſeven, miles hood of this town is kept the ſheriffs/ 12 85 and a 
8 London. It has a harbour, and was formerly court for the whole Sonor. n 5 
LF : - «$0 . 2 Der chan, 
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Dereham, Market- Dereham, or Dereham-Eaſft, lies 
-ninety-ſeven miles from London, and is a fine large 
town with ſeveral hamlets belonging to it, 

- Hingham, is ſituated ninety- four miles from Lon- 
id About the beginning of this century it had the 
misfortune to be burnt down, but was: foon rebuilt 
in à handſome manner; and the inhabitants were 
ſome years ago reckoned fo faſhionable, that in the 
neighbourhood this town was called Little London. 

Hatling- Eaſt is thus diſtinguiſhed in reſpect of its 
ſituation to two villages. lying weſtward of it, called 
Weſt-Harling, and Middle-Harling. It is diſtant 


from London eighty:eight miles, and has a TR 


chieſſy for linen yarn, and cloth, 

WMWWatton ſtands eighty- nine miles from London; It 

has a church which is only twenty yards long, and 

eleven broad; and the ſteeple, which has three large 

bells, is round at bottom, and octangular at top. 

Great quantities of butter are ſent from this place 

to Downham- bridge, whence it is conveyed by wa- 

ter to London, X 

Thetford ſtands in a pleaſant open country, at the 
diſtance of eighty miles from London, and' takes its 
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name from being ſituated on a ſmall river called the 


Thet, It is divided by the Little Ouſe, which alſo 
ſeparates this county from Suffolk, This appears to be 
a town of great antiquity. In 672, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury held a ſynod here, The Saxon kings made 
it the metropolis of the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles ; 
| but. it was three times - deſtroyed by the Danes. 
At the time of the Conqueſt, the chief magiſtrate of 
this place was ſtyled a conſul, whence it is ſuppoſed to 
have been a Roman town. In the twelfth century 
it was the ſee of a biſhop, and then a place of great 
note, but declined on the tranſlation of the ſee to | 
Norwich; Under Henry VIII. it was reckoned! a 
place of ſo much conſequence, ag to be made à ſuf- 
fragan ſee to Norwich, but it retained this diſtine- 
| tion only during that reign. | 

This town had formerly a mint, and was ; honoured 


with. the preſence of many of our ſovereigns, parti- 


cularly Henry I. and Henry II. Queen Elizabeth 
and James I. made it ons of their hunting - ſeats and 
the latter had a palace debe which is ſtill called the 
| Hinge houſe. 

The Lent Aſſizes * Norfolk are W hel 
in the guildhall of this town. 

Thetford aroſe from the ruins of the ancient Sito- 
magus, a Roman city, which was deſtroyed by the 
Danes, Here are yet many: marks of great antiquity, 
particularly a large mount. called Caſtle-hill, thrown 

up to a great height, and fortified by a double ram- 
t, ſuppoſed to have been a Daniſh camp. 


a Swaffham is diſtant from London ninety- four miles, | 
and has a ſumptuous church, the north iſle of Which 


is ſaid to have been built by a travelling. pedlar. 


This town is famous for the manufacture of ſpurs, 


and in the neighbourhood are frequent horſe - races. 
Fnetſham is ſituated ninety-nine miles from Lon- | 


don, and was once a royal nee, with Wang pri- 


vileges. 


Calle Ritus lands ninety-ſeven wiles from Lon- | 
; | , | | between 


| 


— 


don, on a high eminence, and takes its nathe front 


an old caſtle near it. At preſent, it hardly contains 
ten families, but is a” borough by preſcription, and 
was formerly a conſiderable place, till its harbour 
was choaked up with ſand. Here is, however; an 
hoſpital for twelve poor men, and an' #lms:houſe for 
twenty-four poor widows, both founded by the fa- 
mily of the Howards, In the neighbourhood of this 
town there is a park, and'a "__ Chace, with the w_ 


| vileges of a foreſt, 


King's Lynn, or Lynn Regis, is vote "way. 
eight miles from London, and is ſo named by way 
of diſtinction from three villages in this county, called 
Weſt-Lynn, North=Eynn, and Old-Lynn, It was 
formerly called Biſhop's-Lynn, becauſe it belonged 
to the biſhop of Norwich ; but having- come by ex- 
change into the hands of TOY Yung it alſumed 
its preſent name. Ry 

Lynn is a large; welt-buile; * flouriſhing town. 
It has a ſpacious market-place, in which is a ſtatue 
of William III. and a fine croſs, with a dome and 
gallery round it, ſupported by ſixteen columns. The 
market-houſe is a free-ſtone building, aſter the mo- 
dern taſte, ſeventy foot high, and enen wien ſta- 
e and other embelliſnments. : 

Here are two pariſh-churches, St. Margarer - 
which has a fine library, and that of All-Saints/ 
There is alſo a chapel of eaſe, dedicated to St. Ni- 
cholas, which is reckoned one of the handſomeſt of 
the kind in England. It has a ball towe? of free- 
ſtone, and an octagon ſpire over it, which together 
are a hundred and twenty foot high; and there is 
in it a library erected by ſubſcription, Here like 
wiſe is a preſbyterian and a quaker meeting-houſe, 
with a bridewell, and ſeveral alms-houſes, a free- 
' ſchool, a good Fe with a convenient 707500 
and warehouſes. | 


Here is a town houſe, called Trinity-tall, which 


is a noble old fabric; and there is an exchange of 


free- ſtone, with two orders of Wg built at the 
expenee of Sir John Bine | | 
Four rivulets. run through this town ; and the tide 
of the Ouſe, which is about as broad as the Thames 
at London bridge, riſes twenty foot perpendicular. 
The ſituation of Lynn, near the moiith'of the Ouſe, 
enables it to extend its trade into eight different coun- 
ties; ſo that it ſupplies many conſiderable cities and 
towns with heavy goods, not only of our own pro- 
duce, but imported from abroad. It deals more largely 
in coals and wine than any other town in England, 
except London, Briſtol, and Newcaſtle. In return for 
thoſe commodities; Lynn receives for exportation all 


| the corn produced in thefe counties; and of this 


ſingle article it exports more than any other town in 
the kingdom, except Hull in Yorkſhire, Its foreign 
trade is very conſiderable, eſpecially to Holland, Nor- 
way, the Baltic, Spain, and Portugal. The harbour is 
ſafe when once ſhips get into it, but the paſſage hav- 


| ing many flats and fhoals; it is difficult to enter: 


This town has had fifteen royal charters.” Evety 
firſt Monday: of the month, the magiſtrates and the 
| preachers meet to hear and determine all controverſies 


©: 00-1 


between. the inhabitants in an amicable manner, in 


- 
* 


order to prevent law-ſuits, This practice was firſt | 


eſtabliſhed in 1 588, and is called the Feaſt. of Recon- 
ciliation. 

Ia che civil war, ue held out for king Charles J. 
and fuſtained a formal ſiege above three weeks, againſt 
upwards of eighteen thouſand men but was at length 
obliged to ſurrender, and pay ten ſhillings a head for 

every inhabitant, beſides a month's pay to the ſoldiers, 
to prevent the town from being plundered. 

Downham ſtands upon the Great Ouſe, at the 
diſtance of eighty-nine miles from London, It has a 
bridge over the river, and a port for barges... 

Mathwold ſtands ninety-ſeven miles from London, 
and is remarkable for breeding excellent rabbits, called 
Mewil rabbits. - 

Norfolk is part of the diſtri ancicady inhabited by 
the Iceni. Brancaſter, in the north-weſt part of this 
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ancient caſtle, almoſt in ruins, which was built by 
Walkelin de Ferariis, in the reign of William the 
Conqueror. In this caſtle is a hall, called the Shire-, 
hall, where the aſſizes are held, and the public buſineſs 
of the county tranſacted. The town is not ill-built, 
and has a church dedicated to All Saints, which is a 
line ſtructure, and with a lofty ſpire. Here are a freo- 
ſchool, a charity - ſchool, and two hoſpitals. 
In this town is preſerved at ancient cuſtom, which 
requires that every peer of the realm, the firſt time 
he comes within the precinas' of this lordſhip, 
ſhall forfeit a ſhoe from the horſe on which he rides, 
to the lord of the eaſtle and manor; unleſs he agrees 
to redeem it with money. In the latter caſe, a ſhoe is 
made according to his directions, ornamented in pro- 


portion to the fum given by way of fine, and nailed 


on the door of the cattle hall. Some of thoſe ſhoes: 
are of curious workmanſhip, and ſtamped with the 


county, and near Burnham, was the Brannodunum of names of the donors; 2 are mide 8 mauer and 


the Romans, and the ſation for a body of Dalmatian | 
horſe. The prineipal manufactures of this county are, 
worſted, woollens, and ſilks, in which all the inland | 
parts are employed. 5 

Norfolk ſends twelve members ty 3 two 
for the county, two for the city of Norwich, and two 
for each of the following towns, viz. Lynn Regis, Yar- 
mouth, Thetford, and Gaſtle- Riſing. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 


Rutlandſhire is bounded on the ſourh and ſouth-eaſt 
by Northamptonſhire ;. on the weſt, north- weft, and 
fouth-weſt, by Leiceſterſhire ; and on the north and 
north-eaſt by Lincolnſhire, It is the fmalleft county | 
in England, meaſuring from north to ſouth only fif- | 
teen miles, and from eaſt to weſt ten miles. It is wa- | 
tered by two rivers, the Welland and the Gwaſh. The | 
Welland riſes in Northamptonſhire, and running acroſs | 
that county, enters Lincolnſhire, whence paſſing by ſe- 
veral market-towns, it diſcharges itfelf into OP of | 
the German ocean, called the Waſhes. 

The Gwaſh, or Waſh, as it is commonly allo, iſs 
near Okeham, in a diſtrict of the county ſurrounded 
with hills, and called the Vale of Catmoſe; from 
which place running eaſtward, and dividing the county 


nearly into two equal parts, it falls into the Welland, 


not far from Stamford in Lincolnſhire. 
The air of Rutlandſhire is eſteemed as good as that 


of any county in England. The foil is fruitful, efpe- 


cially the Vale of Catmoſe, which is equal to any in 
the kingdom. This county produces cattle, particu- 


larly ſheep, and the rivers yield abundance of fiſh, | 


Here is alſo wood in great plenty for firing. | 
Rutlandſhire is divided into five hundreds; it has 
no city, and contains only two market- towns. It lies 
in the province of Canterbury, and dioceſe of Peter- 
borough, and is divided into forty- eight pariſhes, 
The market- towns are Okeham and Uppingham, 
Okeham is pleaſantly ſituated in the Vale of Cat- 
mole, ninety- ſive miles north of London; and has an 


2 


| called Margidunum by Antoninus. 


ſome gilt. 

In this tewn was 1885 in Og a be named 
Jeffrey Hudſon, who, when ſeven years old, was not 
Lee than fifteen inches high, though his parents, who 
| had ſeveral other children of the uſual fize, were tall 
and luſty. At the age above mentioned he was taken 
into the family of the duke of Buckingham; and to 
divert the court, which, in a progreſs through this 
county, was entertained at the duke's feat at Burley- 
| on-the-Hill, he was ſerved up to table in a cold pye. 


| Between the ſeventh and the thirtieth years of his age, 


he advanced only a few inches in ſtature, but ſoon af- 
ter this period he ſhot up to the height of three foot 
nine inches, which he never exceeded. He was given 
to Henrietta Maria, conſort of king Charles I. Nw 
kept him about her perſon as a curioſity. _ 
In the civil wars he was made a captain. of horſe in 
the "king's ſervice, and he accompanied the queen to 
France, from which kingdom he was baniſhed for 
killing a brother of lord Crofts, in a duel on horſe- 
back. He was afterwards taken at ſea by a PFurkiſh 
corſair, and was many years a flave in Barbary, ; but 
being redeemed, he came to England, and in 4678, 
pon ſuſpieion of being concerned in Outes's plot, was 
committed priſoner to the Gatehouſe in Weſtminſter, 
where he lay a conſiderable time, but was at length 
diſcharged, and died in 1 at wg age of my 
three. 
At Ketton, a village fouth-eaſt of Otel; there 
is a rent ccofleRed yearly from the inhabitants, by the 
ſheriff of the county, of two ſhillings, pro ocreis re- 
gina, or for gat rw boots, The occaſion of this tan 
is unknown, 
At Burley-on-the-Hill, a plea ant village near Oke- 


ham, is a ſeat belonging to the earl of Winchelſea, 


which is reekoned one of the fineſt in England. 
Market-Overton, a village three miles from Over- 
ton, is ſuppoſed to have beeu the Roman ſtation, 


_— 


Uppingham is ſituated eighty- ſeven miles from Lon- 


don, on a riſing-ground, and is a neat, well-built town; 
with a free · ſchool and an hoſpital, Here the ſtandard 
; | 1295 4 6 : 2 : 12 dor 
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for the weights and meaſures of the county is ap- 
pointed to be kept, by a ſtatute of Henry VII,” This 
town is famous for horſe-races. 5 

In the time of the Romans, Rutlandſhire was in- 
habited by the Coritaniz and under the Saxons it 
formed a part of the kingdom of Mercia, It is not re- 
markable for any manufacture, and ſends to parliament 
only two members, who are. knights of the ſhire, 


GAR Ai MI; 


TLeicyſtenſbire, Staffordſtire, Shropſhire, and Cheſhire, 


EICESTERSHIRE is bounded on the eaſt 

by Rutlandſhire and Lincolnſhire, on the ſouth 

by Northamptonſhire, on the weſt by parts of War- 
wickſhire and Staffordſhire, and on the north by parts 
of Derbyſhire and Nottinghamſhire, It extends from 


eaſt to weſt about thirty miles, and from north to ſouth 


about twenty- five, 
The principal rivers of this county are, the Wel- 


land, the Soar, and the Anker. The firſt of theſe has 
been mentioned in the account of Rutlandſhire. 
The Soar, or Soure, riſes about half-way between 

Lutterworth and Hinkley, two market- towns of this 
county, and running north-eaſt, by Leiceſter, receives 
the Eye, another river of this county ; after which, di- 
recting its courſe north-north-weſt, it falls into the 
Trent, a few miles north of Aſhby de la Zouche. 

The Anker has its ſource near that of the Soar, and 

running north-weſt, and dividing Leiceſterſhire from 
Warwickſhire, falls into the _ a river of the 
latter county, 


The air of this county is healthful, and the ſoil in 


general very good, affording plenty of corn, graſs, 
and beans, the latter of which is excellent, even to a 
proverb. The north-eaſt part, however, which borders 
upon Lincolnſhire, is not remarkable for its fertility ; 
but the defect is in great meaſure compenſated by the 
abundance of pit-coal, and with the vaſt number of 
cattle that feed upon the mountains, particularly ſheep, 
the wool of which is much eſteemed, Leiceſterſhire, 
in general, is well provided with corn, fiſh, fowl, and 


cattle, eſpecially horſes for the draught; but the 


ſouth-weſt part, bordering upon Warwickſhire, though 
it abounds with corn and paſture, is but e 
ſupplied with fuel. | 

This county lies in the province of Canterbury, 
and dioceſe of Lincoln, and has a hundred and nine- 
ty-two pariſhes, It is divided into fix hundreds, and 
contains twelve market-towns. Theſe are, Aſhby de 


Ia Zouch, Billerden, Boſworth, Hallaton, Harborough, 


Hinckley, Leiceſter, Loughborough, Lutterworth, 
Melton-Mowbray, Mountſorel, and Waltham-on-the- 
Would. 

Proceeding from Rutlandſhire, the firſt town we 
meet is Hallaton, ſituated eighty miles from London, | 
It has a charity-ſchool, and is only remarkable for its 
poverty in the midſt of a rich ſoil. | + 

Billerdon ſtands ſeyenty-two miles mon London, 
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paſſed with the river Eye. 
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and is à little abibvie town, in which there f is no- 
thing worthy of note. 25 
Melton, called Melton-Mowbray, from a noble fa- 
mily of that name, to which it formerly belonged, is 
ſituated in a fertile ſoil, at the diſtance of a hundred 
and four miles from London, and is almoſt encom- 
It is a large, well-buile 
town, has two fine bridges over the Eye, with a hand- 
ſome church, and a free-ſchool. Here are frequent 
races, and the moſt conſiderable market for cattle a 


any in this part of England. 


Waltham-on-the-Would is fituated near a killy, 
beathy tract, called Wrekin-in-the-Would, at the 
diſtance of ninety- one miles from London. It is a 
mean, poor town, but has a charity-ſchool.. 

- Loughborough ſtands at the diſtance of a hundred 
and ſeven miles from London, upon the river Soar, 
and is a large well built town, but has been very 
much diminiſhed by fires, It has a large church, and a 
free-ſchool, beſides a charity- -ſchool for eighty boys, 
and another for twenty girls, | 

Mountſorel, properly Mount-Soar hill, lies a hun- 
dred and four miles from London, It is partly ſituated 
in the pariſh of Burrow, and partly in that of Radeley, 
and had formerly two chapels, though it has now only 
one, It has a bridge over the Soar, but is not nn 
able for any other particular. | 

Leiceſter ſtands ninety-nine miles from London, and 
is waſhed on the weſt and north ſides by the river 


| Soure. Under the Saxon heptarchy this was the chief 


city of the Mercian kingdom, and was then the ſee of 
a biſhop ; but the ſee being removed after a ſucceſſion 
of eight prelates, it fell to decay. In the year 914. 
however, it was repaired, and fortified with new walls, 
after whieh it became a wealthy town, and had thirty- 
two pariſh-churches ; but rebelling againſt Henry II. 
it was beſieged and taken, the caſtle demoliſhed, and' 
the walls thrown down, A parliament was held here 
in the reign of Henry V. In the civil war the army of 
king Charles I. took it by ſtorm, and it was ſoon after 
retaken by Sir Thomas Fairfax. 7 
This is ftill the largeſt, beſt-built, and moſt po- 
pulous town in the county, Here are fix pariſhes, 
though but five churches, One of the churches 'is 
dedicated to St. Margaret, and is a noble ſtructure. 
It is ſaid that Richard III. who was killed at the 
battle of Boſworth, was interred in it ; and that his 
ſtone coffin has been converted into a trough for horſes 
to drink at, belonging to the White-horſe inn. In the 
High-ſtreet is a croſs of excellent workmanſhip, in 
form of that on which our Saviour was crucified, An 
hoſpital, built for a hundred poor ſick perſons, by Henry 
the firſt duke of Lancafter, who was interred in it, 
continues ſtill in a tolerable ſtate, being ſupported by 
ſome revenues of the duchy of Lancaſter, But the 
moſt ſtately edifice here of the kind, is an hoſpital 
built in the reign of Henry VIII. for twelve men and 
as many women, It has a chapel, and a library, for 
the uſe of the miniſters and ſcholars of the town, 


Here is alſo an ROPES w_ fix mona 2290 « charity- 


ſchool, 


5 The 
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The inhabitants of this town have greatly improved 
the manufacture of ftockings, of which they weave 
vaſt quantities. The market here is one of the greateſt 
in England for provifions, eſpecially corn and cattle. 

Almoſt adjoining to St. Nicholas church, is an 
old wall called Jewry Wall, compoſed of rag-ſtones 
and Roman bricks, In it are ſeveral niches, of an oval 
figure, which probably were the receptacles of Roman 
urns, though the inhabitants have an extravagant no- 
tion, that in theſe niches the ancient Britons offered 
up their children to idols. 


Leiceſter ſtands on a branch of Watling-ſtreet, 
called the Foſs-way, and is ſuppoſed by Camden to. be 


the Ratæ of Antoninus, and the Rage of Ptolemy. It 
appears to have been a place of no inconſiderable note 
in the time of the Romans; and from the multitude 
of bones of various animals, ſuppoſed to have been 
offered in ſacrifice, and which have been dug up in a 
part of this town, Mill called Holy-bones, where are 
likewiſe ſome ruins of ancient brick-work, it is con- 


jectured that here was anciently a temple dedicated to 


Janus ; out of the ruins of which, it is farther ſup- | 


poſed St. Nicholas's church was built. . 


Near the church of All Saints, upwards of half a 


century ago, was diſcovered a curious piece of Roman 


antiquity, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the fable of Diana 
and Acteon, wrought in little ſtones, ſome white, and 
others of a cheſnut colour. 

Near the town is a caſtle, which, 2 now diſ- 
mantled, has been a building of great extent, and was 
the place where John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, 
held his court. He enlarged it with twenty-ſix acres 
of ground, incloſed it with a high wall, and called it 


Novum opus. It is now called Newark, a corruption 


of New-work, and is. the ſite of ſome of the beft 
houſes in or near Leiceſter. 
parochial, as being under. caſtle-guard; by an old 

grant from the crown, The hall and Kitchen of the 
_ caftle are till entire. In the former of theſe, which is 
very lofty and ſpacious, are held the aſſizes and 
courts, One of the gateways of this caſtle has a very 
curious arch ; and in the tower over it is kept the 

ine for the county militia, 

Not far from Leicefter has been difcovered the re- 
mains of what is ſuppoſed to have been a hot bath in 
the time of the Romans, It is conſtructed of ſmall 
tones, each about an inch long, half an inch broad 
and half an inch thick, The roof is arched, and the 
building perforated by ſeveral, pipes, through which, it 
is imagined, the water bas been conveyed. The ſtones 
are finely cemented by a thin mortar, and the. whole 


work, which was conſiderably below the ſurface of the 


ground, is ſaid to have been about fix yards long, 
and four broad, Of its Height no account is deli- 
vered. 0 

Harborough is diſtant 5 London eighty-four 
miles, in the road to Derby. It has a good free-ſchool, 
and a handſome chapel of eaſe to. Great Bowden, ns 
pariſh, Here is a great market for horſes and colts. It 


is obſeryed of this town, that there are no lands be- 


longing to it 3 Which gave riſe to a proverb among ul 
inhabitants, “ that a gooſe will cat up all the graſs 


Theſe houſes are extra- 


in Harborough ;- and children are threatened with 
being “ thrown into Harborough field. 
Luther worth is ſituated eighty . four miles from Lon. 


n 


by 
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don. Here is a church, in which is ſtill to be ſeen 
the pulpit of the famous reformer, John RO 
who was rector of the pariſh, 

Boſworth is pleaſantly ſituated, at the diſtance of a 
hundred and four miles from London. Here is a free- 
ſchool, but nothing elſe worthy of note. 

In a moor near this town was fought the famous 
battle of Boſworth- field, between Richard III, and 
Henry earl of Richmond, afterwards king Henry VII. 

Leiceſterſhire is part of the diſtrict which, in the 


time of the Romans, was inhabited by the Coritani; 


and under the heptarchy it formed part of the king 
dom of Mercia, The principal buſineſs of this county 
is agriculture ; having no manufacture but that of 
ſtockings, which, however, is conſiderable, Leiceſter- 
ſhire ſends four members to parliament, viz. two for 
the county, and two for the borough of Leiceſter, 


8$TAFFORDSHIRE. 


| Staffordſhire is bounded on the caſt by Leicefter- 
ſhire, on the ſouth by Worceſterſhire, on the weſt by 
Shropſhire, on the north-weſt by Cheſhire, and on 


the north-eaſt by Derbyſhire. Its figure approaches 


that of a rhombus or lozenge,, It extends from 
north to ſouth ebe miles, and from * to weſt 


twenty- fix. 


The principal rivers of this county are, * Trent, 


the Dove, the Thame, or Tame, and the Sow. The 


| 


| 


Trent is eſteemed the third river in England, and riſes 
from two or three ſprings in the north-weſt part of this 
county, near Leak, a market-town, It runs ſouth-caſt, 
and dividing Staffordſhire nearly into two equal parts, 


enters Derbyſhire near Burton; whence proceeding, 


q 


north of Burton in Lincolnſhire, 


north-caft, through the counties of Derby, Notting- 
ham, and Lincoln, it falls into the river Humber, 
The Dove riſes in 
the Peak of Derby, and running ſouth-eaſt, divides 
Derbyſhire from Staffordſhire, falling. afterwards into 
the Trent, a few miles north of Burton in this 
county. 


The Thame ite i in the. ſouth part of this county, 


„not far from Wolverhampton, and runs fouth-eaſt in- 


to Warwickſhire, where directing its courſe north- 
ward, it again enters Staffordſhire near Tamworth, a 


few miles north of which place it falls into the Treat, 


| 


The Sow riſes not far weſtward of Newcaſtle-under- 
Line, whence running ſouth-eaſt, and paſſing by the 
town of Stafford, it falls into the Dene, about three 
miles eaſt of that town. 

Other leſs conſiderable rivers of this eounty are, 
Walſel-water, the Black Brook, the Penk, Eccleſhall- 
water, the Charnet, and the Hamps. 

The air of Staffordſhire is in general pure and 
healthy, but in ſome parts ſharp and cold, partieu- 
| larly in the mountainous places, north-weſt of a mar- 
ket-town called Stone, 

The arable and. paſture land is excellent; in. even 


the 


ENGLAND. ] 
the mountainous parts, by good tillage; will yield 
great crops of corn; but they are remarkable for a 
ſhort and ſweet graſs, which makes cattle very fat. 
On the banks of the Trent and the Dove, the mea- 
dows are as rich as any in England, and maintain 
great dairies, -which- ſupply the markets with vaſt 
quantities oſ butter and cheeſe, The rivers afford 
plenty of almoſt all ſorts of freſh-water fiſn; and the 
county in general abounds mow e of all 
kinds. | 

Beſides abundance. of turf and peat for 1 this 
county yields three ſorts of coals, which are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of pit · coal, peacock- coal, and 
cCannel-coal. The pit-coal is dug chiefly in the ſouth 
part of the county, at Wedneſbury, Dudley, and 
Sedgely, not far from Wolverhampton. The peacock- 
coal, ſo called from its refteting various colours, like 
thoſe of a peacock's tail, is found at Henley- green, near 
Newcaftle-under-Line, and is better for the forge than 
for the kitchen, The cannel- coal yields à bright flame, 
and being ſo hard as to bear poliſhing, it is uſed in 
this county for paving. churches, and other public 
buildings. It is alſo. ane into Nn 
and other toys. 

Under the ſurface of the ond f in vera part of 
this county, are found red and yellow okers, tobacco- 
pipe-clay, potters-clay, - fullers-eatth, and 'a fort” of 
brick-earth, which burns blue, and is ſuppoſed to be 
the earth of which the Romans made their urns. 
Here alſo are found Ne a min ol various 


kinds. * ; 
Staffordſhire lies in the n of 8 40 
dioceſe off Litchfield and Coventry, and includes a 


hundred and fifty pariſhes, It is divided into five hun- 
dreds, and contains 'one city, and eighteen market- 
towns. The city is Litchfield, and the market-towns 
are Betley, Brewood, Bromley-Abbots, Burton-upon. 
Trent, Cheadle, Eccleſhall, Leek; Neweaftle-under- 
Line, Penkridge, Rugeley, Stafford, Stone, Tamworth, 
Tutbury, Utoxeter, Walſha}l, and Wolverhampton, 
' Litchfield is diſtant from London a hundred and 
eighteen miles. It ſtands in a valley, three miles 
ſouth of the Trent, and is divided by a ftream which 
runs into that river. The diviſion of it on the ſouth 
fide of this ſtream is called the City, and the other the 
Cloſe, from its being incloſed with a wall and a dry 
ditch on every ſide, except that next the city. Thoſe 
parts are connected by two bridges; but the city is 
by much the largeſt. It is a long, ſtraggling place, 
but has ſome handſome houfes, The ſtreets are well- 
paved, and kept clean; and this being a great tho- 
roughfare from London to y "Wis north-weſt NY 
here are ſeveral good inns. 

This city has a cathedral, and three pariſh-edurches, 
The cathedral, which ſtands in the Cloſe, was founded 


inthe year 1148. It ſuffered much in the civil wars un- f 


der Charles I. but was ſo repaired ſoon after the Reſto- 
ration, that it is now one of the nobleſt Gothie ftrue- 


tures in England, It extends in length, within the 


walls, four hundred and forty foot, and in breadth 
eighty. Over the middle is a fine lofty ſteeple. The 
front is adorned with a handſome PRE over which 
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are two correſponding ſpires, with r ür ſtatues 
of the prophets, apoſtles, and kings of Judah, as large 
as the life, The infide likewiſe is adorned with ſeve- 
ral ſtatues. The choir is in great part paved with ala- 
baſter and cannel coal, in imitation of black and white 
marble ;' and behind the choir is a neat chapel; The 
prebendaries ſtalls are of ' excellent workmanſhip; In 
the Cloſe are, a palace for the biſhopy a'houſe for the 
dean, and very handſome houſes for the ptebendaties. 
The ſee of Litchfield is united with ny of TROY 
in Warwickſhire, | 

There is à good-jail for bes and: debtors: WY 
hended within the liberties of the city, with a frees 
ſchool, and a large and well-endowed' hoſpital' for the 
relief of the poor, Litchfield is famous for fine 
ale, and in the . e mee Beute 
races. 
b Ofway, iy of drci is lig to nne buile « 2 ea- 
thedral church here in the year 656, or 657 ; and 
about the year 789, king Offa, by the favor of pope 
Adrian, made it an archiepiſcopal ſee; but ten years 
afterwards, Litchfield loſt this honour, and its chureh 
and dioceſe were again ſubjected to the metropolitical 
ſee of Canterbury, In the year 1075, this ſee was tranſ- 
lated to Cheſter, and thenee, in 1102, to Coventry; 
but in a ſhort time after the biſhops again ſettled here; 
and Roger de Clinton, about the year 1140, not only 
founded a new cathedral, dedicated to St. Mary and 
St. Chadd, butalſo reftored and augmented the chapter, 

At Beaudeſert park, about five miles from Litch- 
field, is a large fortification, gd nt to Bavs dein 1 8 

up by Canutus. the Dane. 

ee is diſtant from 8 4 heddret-dnd 
ſeven miles. It is equally divided by the river Tame; 
that half of it which ſtands upon the weſtern ſide of 
this river is in Staffordſhire, and the other half in 
Warwickſhire; on which account each fide "chooſes 
a repreſentative in parliament. By ſome writers this 


| borough/is placed in Staffordſbire, and by others in 


Warwickſhire, This is the moſt ancient town in thoſe 
parts, and was the ſeat of the Mercian kings, On the 
Staffordſhire ſide of Tamworth is a collegiate church, 
a grammar-fchool founded by queen Elizabth, and a 
fine hoſpital by Guy, the fame perſon who founded 
the noble hoſpital in the borough of Southwark. This 
town has a conſiderable trade in en FRO and 
other manufactures. | 

At Wigginton, north of Tamworth, are ſeveral Ro- 
man tumuli, called here lows, ſome of which having 
been dug up, e Pr ey and a of 
burnt bones, © 

Burton- upon-Trent is tid from. 1455 a hs 
dred and. twenty-three miles, and is famous for its 


bridge over that river. This ftruQure is one of the 


c of the kind in England. It is built of ſquared 
ree-ſtone, is about a quarter of à mile in length, and 
conſiſts of thirty. ſeven arelies. 1 * is cele- 
brated for fine ale. ns 
Tutbury, or Stuteſdury, ſtands upon the Dove, at 
the diſtance of 4 hundred and twenty miles from Lon- 
don. On a hill near the town is an old caſtle, walled 
round, except on one ide, where the hill is very ſteep, 


+ 
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and incloſed with a ſtrong pale. This caſtle is a 
member of the duchy of Lancaſter, ot 
Bromley-Abbots was at firſt called n _ 
received the epithet Abbots from an abbey of which 
it was formerly the ſite, to diſtinguiſh it from ſome 


other towns called Bromley, in this county. It is 


ſometimes alſo called Bromley-Paget, from à lord 
Paget, to whom it was granted by the crown upon 
the diſſolution of monaſteries. It ſtands at the diſtance 
of a hundred and twenty-eight miles from London, 
but contains nothing worthy of note. 

_ Utoxeter, or Utcaſter, is ſituated on the weſtern 
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rive its name from a heap of ſtones thrown up here, 
according to a cuſtom of the Saxons, to perpetuate 
the memory of a murder committed by Wolphere, 
a king of Mercia, on his two ſons, for embracing 
Chriſtianity, 
'::Eccleſball ſtands at the diſtance of « 4 hundred and 
thirty-fix miles from London. It is à neat town, 
with a good charity-ſchool, and is famous * ped- 
lars ware. 

Stafford ſtands upon the bank of the 1 a hun- 
dred and thirty-five miles from London. The ſtreets 


of this town are well paved, and the houſes which 


bank of the river Dove, a hundred and twenty-five are generally built of ſtone, are covered with late, 


miles from London; The town is of conſiderable 
extent, the ſtreets broad and well- paved, but the 
houſes in general are meanly built. Here is a ſpacious 
market-place, with a croſs in the centre, and a good 
tone bridge over the Dove. The market is one of 
the greateſt in thoſe. parts for cattle, ſheep, ſwine, 
butter, cheeſe, corn, and all forts of proviſions. Some 
of the London cheeſemongers have factors here, who, 
it is ſaid, buy up cheeſe to the yalue of five hundred 
pounds every day. In this town and neighbourhood 
are many conſiderable iron manufactories. | 
At Checkley, north-eaſt of this town, is a church, 
and in the church- yard three toll - ſtones, each in 


form of a pyramid, and engraved with a variety of 


figures, The inhabitants of this place have a tra- 


dition that there was an engagement in Naked Field 


in the neighbourhood, between two armies, one 
armed and the other unarmed; and that in one of 
the armies, were killed three biſhops, in memory of 
whom thoſe ſtones were erected. 75: ob 

Cheadle is | diſtant from London a hundred and 
thirty-ſix miles, and has a chatity-ſchool. At Alton, 
about three miles ſrom this place, are the ruins of 
a caſtle, which as built before the time of William 
the Conqueror. 

Newt cadel-Line was rl called Newcafile 
ſens a caſtle now in ruins, built here in the reign of 
Henry III. and to diſtinguiſh it from an older caſtle, 
which ftood at Cheſtertown, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood. It was afterwards called Newcaftle-under- 
Line, or Lime, from its fituation upon | thc caſt fide 


of a branch of the Trent, called the Line, or the | 


Lime, and to diſtinguiſh it from Newcaftle-upon- 
Tyne, in the county of Northumberland, This 
town is diſtant from London a hundred and forty 
nine miles. The ftreets are broad and well paved, 
but the buildings low and moſtly thatched, 
were formerly four churches, which are now reduced 
to one. The chief manufactures of this place are 
woollen cloth and hats ; and here is an incorporated 
company of felt-makers. A greater quantity of ſtone- 
ware is made near this town than in any other part 
in England; and there is alſo « manufatture of earthen- 
ware, in imitation of china. 


Here 


Here are two handſome pariſh-churches, with a free- 
ſchool, and an hoſpital ; beſides a ſpacious market- 
place,. in which is a ſhire-hall, and a bridge over the 
Sow. This town has a manufacture of cloth, and, 
as well as ſome others of this county, is famous 
for good ale. The old cuſtom of Borough Engliſh 
ſtill ſubſiſts at this place. 

Penk ridge, or Penkrick, is ſituated on the river 
Penk, over which is here a ſtone bridge. This town 
is diſtant from London a hundred and twenty one 
miles, and has one of the greateſt fairs in England 


for horſes, both for the ſaddle and draught. 


Penkridge is ſuppoſed by Camden to be the Pen- 
Waden of Antoninus; but this town lying a 
mile or two north of the military way, and there 
being hardly any other grounds for the conjecture 
but the ſimilitude of names, Dr, Plot places the 
Pennocrucium at did upon ans. Wee near 
Tutbury. 6 

Rugeley ſtands at the diſtance of a hundred and 
twenty- ſix miles from London, in the road to Lan- 
caſhire and Cheſhire. It is a well-built town, and 
in its neighbourhood is a paper- mill. | 

- Brewood is fituated a hundred miles from "won 


| don, and is a pretty little town, with a free-ſchool. 


At Fetherſtone, near this place, was found a brafs 
head of the bolt of that military engine of the an- 
cients, called catapulta. One of the ſame kind was 
found at Buſbbury, in the neighbourhood, and two 
others in different parts of the county. | 

Wolverhampton is diſtant from London a hundred 
and ſeventeen miles, and is a well-built, populous 
town. Here is a collegiate church, with a tower, 
in which are ſeven bells. The pulpit, which is 
very ancient, is of ſtone ; and in the church-yard 
is an ancient ftone croſs. Here are three charity- 
ſchools, two of which are ſupported by ſubſcription, 
This town is ill ſupplied: with water, but the air 
is remarkably healthy. The chief manufacturers are 
lockſmiths, who are ſaid to excel in that branch of 
buſineſs. 

- At Pottingham, weſt of 8 was ſound 
in the year 1700, a large torquis or chain of fine gold, 


for the arm or neck. It was two foot long, and three 


Stone is ſituated on the worth, bank of 5 river | pounds two ounces in weight. The links were cu- 


Trent, 'a hundred and forty miles from London. 


riouſly wreathed, and ſo flexible, that it would fit per- 


It has a free-grammar ſchool, with a charity-ſchool; } ſons of various ſizes, The torquois was worn by 4 hs 


and being in the great ap to . it is well 
provided with good inns, | 
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ancient Britons as well as by the Romans. 
We ſtands upon a river of the ſame name, at 
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the diftance of a hundred and thirteen miles from 
London. The principal manufactures of this place 
are ſpurs, bridle-bits, ſtirrups, and buckles, Here 
is an ancient cuſtom of diſtributing, on the eve of 
Epiphany, a prefent of one penny to all perſons, 
then reſiding in the _ whether ſtrangers or inha- 
bitants, 

Kinver, or Kinfare, lies a hundred at nine miles 
from London, but has nothing worthy of note. 
© "Here is an ancient fortification of an oblong form, | 
the longeſt fide being about three hundred yards. In 
a piece of. paſture ground adjoining, is a large 
ſtone, fix foot high and twelve in circumference, 
which the people in the neighbourhood call Battle 


Stone, or Bolt Stone. In the top of this ſtone are 


two notches, forming the reſemblance of three heads. 
| Some perſons ſuppoſe the ſtone to have been a Britiſh | 
deity, and others imagine that it was erected by the 
ancient Britons as a memorial wy A battle MY 
near this place. 

At Abbot's Caſtle, north-weſt of Kinver, is an 
ancient fortification, ſituated on a high promontory, 
and ſuppoſed to have been Britiſh, It has a ſteep 
ridge for half a mile, with hollows cut in the ground, 
over which the tents are ſuppoſed to have been pitched. 
 Neorth-eaft of Kinver, upon Aſhwood-heath, is a 
large entrenchment, ſuppoſed to have been Roman ; 
and at Barrow-hill, in th neighbourhood, are two 
uniform Roman tunit, or barrows, confiſting of 
ſolid rock, which Dr. Plot conjectures to have been 
petrified by ſubterraneous heat, 

Betley lies a hundred and fifty-two miles from 
London, and is a ſmall inconſiderable place. 

_ Staffordſhire is a part of the county which in 
the time of the Romans was inhabited by the Cornavii, 
and under the Saxons it was clan in the Kingdom 
of Mercia, 

Watling-ſtreet and Ikenild-ſtreet, two of the four 
great military Roman ways in Britain, run through 
this county, The former croſſes the river Tame out 
of Warwickſhire into Staffordſhire, at Falkeſley-bridge, 
near Tamworth, and running weſtward, paſſes into 
Shropſhire near Brewood. The latter enters Stafford. 
ſhire at Treſton, near Tutbury, and running ſouth- 
weſt, crofſes Watling-ſtreet about a mile ſouth of 
Litchfield, and paſſes intoWarwickſhire at Handworth, 
near Birmingham. Upon thoſe two roads have been 
diſcovered, in this county, Conſiderable remains of 
2 antiquities. | 

Upon Watling- ſtreet, near the place where that | 
road is interſected by Ikenild-ftreet, is a ſmall 
village called Wall, from the remains of ſome walls | 
which incloſe about two actes of ground, known by 
the name of Caſtle-Crofts. Here have been found 
Roman coins, and two ancient pavements of Roman 
bricks, The inhabitants have a tradition that here 
bad been a city, which was deſtroyed before the 

Norman Conqueſt; and it is generally fuppoſed to 
have been the Etocetum of Antoninus. 

. At Wroteſley are the ruins of an old city, which 
appears to have been three or four miles in circum- 
ference, and is ſuppoſed to be either Britiſh or Daniſh, 


1 


Dudley -Caſtle, now ruinous, is ſaid to have been 
built by Dudo, or Dodo, a Saxon about the year 
700. It ſtands upon à high mountain, and has 4 
lofty tower, whence is a proſpect of five _— 
counties; and a part of Wales. , 
The principal manufactures of Staffordſhire. are 
cloth and iron utenſils, | all kinds of which are made 
here in great perfection. This county ſends to 
parliament ten members, two knights of the ſhire, 
two repreſentatives for the city of Litehfield, and 
the ſame number for each of the following boroughs, 
viz, Stafford, Tam worth, and Newcaſtle-under- Line. 


SHROPSHIRE, 


© Shropſhire is bels on the eaſt by Staffordſhire ; 
on the ſouth by Worceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, and 
part of Radnorſhire in Wales; on the weſt by the 
counties of Denbigh and Montgomery, in Wales; 
and on the north by Cheſhire, and part of Flintſhire, 
in the principality of Wales. This is reckoned: the 
largeſt inland county” in England being forty miles 
in length from north to e and A miles 
in breadth. 

The chief rivers of this coutity ate the eben, 
the Temd, and the Colun or Clun. The Severn 


has already been deſeribed. The Temd riſes in the 


north part of Nadnorſhite, where running eaſtward, 
and ſeparating Shropſhire from the counties of Rad- 
nor, Hereford, and Worceſter; it falls into the Se- 
vern near Worceſter. The Colun or Clun, rlſes 
near Biſhops-Caſtle, a borough- town of this county, 
and running ſouthward, diſcharges itſelf into the 
Temd, not far from Ludlow. Other lefs conſider- 
able ſtreams are the Ony, the Warren, the Corve, 
the Ra, the Tern; and the Rodon. | 

Tue air of Shropſhire is healthy, but the e 


piercing, - 

The ſoil here is of lifetent ditto” The e 
and eaſtern parts of the county yield abundante of 
wheat and barley, but the ſouthern and weſtern 
parts, which are hilly, are not ſo fertile, yet afford 
paſturage for ſheep and cattle, Along the 'banks of 


the Severn” are large rich meadows, that pro- 
| duce plenty of graſs. Here are mines of copper, 


lead, and iron, with ſtone and lime-ſtone, and the 


tween the ſurface of moſt of the coal - ground and 
the coal, there lies a ſtratum of a black, hard, but 
very porous ſubſtance, which being boiled in water, 
yields a bituminous matter, that by evaporation is 
brought to the conſiſtence of pitch. From 'the ſame 
ſtratum is alſo produced an oll, which, mixed with 


— 


tar. Both theſe ſubſtances are uſed for caulking of 


pitch or tar, as they are not liable to crack. 
The rivers of this county yield abundance of trout, 


water fiſh, 


No, 36. 


being pepe it is in _ r apt and - 


"Wea abounds with inexhauſtible pits: of coal. Be- 


the bituminous ſubſtance, dilutes it into a kind of 


ſhips, and are reckoned better for that purpoſe than 


pike, lamprey, OOO, carps a 17870 other freſu- 


5 | | Shrop- | 
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--BShroplhire lies in the urin of Canterbury: that 
part of it which is ſituated ſouth of the | Severn, is 


under the juriſaiction of the biſhop of Hereford; and: 


that which lies north is under the biſhop of Litchfield 
and Coventry, exeept Orweſtry, à market- town, and 
a ſew other places, that belong to the biſhop, of St. 


Aſaph, This county is divided into fiteen hundreds: 


it has no city, but contains thirteen market- towns, 
namely, Biſhops- Caſtle, Church - Stratton, Clebury, 


Drayton, Ludlow, Newport, Oſweſtry, Shrewſbury, 


Wellington, Wem, Wenlack -en and Whic- 
chan!!! 


Advancing from Staffordſhire, the firſt town in 


out route is Drayton, a little obſcure place, a hun- 


dred and forty-nine miles diſtant from London, and 


diſtinguiſhed only by its market. 


miles from London, Here is a free - grammar ſchool, 
well endowed with a library, and two alms- houſes. 
Wellington ſtands at the diſtance of a hundred and 


fifty- one waves from e but has nothing pa | 


of note. EZ EG + „„de enen 
ee alſo called "OBEY or Bruges, is 


diſtant from London a hundred and thirty-five. miles, 


and is a large populous town. The greater part of 


it ſtands upon a rock, on the weſtern part of the 
Severn, and the reſt on the oppoſite fide of the river, 
which has here a very great fall. Thoſe two parts 
ate diſtinguiſhed by the names of the Upper and Lower 
Towns, and are connected by a ſtone bridge of ſeven 


-arches; upon which is a gate and gate-houſe, with 
ſeveral. other houſes.” The whole conſiſts chiefly of 


three ſtreets, well-built_ and paved; one of which, 


in the upper town, - lying parallel to the river, c, 


called Mill- ſtreet, is adorned with ſtately un, 
which have cellars dug out of the roc. 
Here are two churches and a free ſchool for the 


ſons of the burgeſſes, with an hoſpital for ten poor 


widows.” From the high part of the town, leading 
down to the bridge, is a hollow way, that is much ad- 


mited by ſtrangers, . we: in the rock to the 


9 of twenty foot. 


Tbis is a place of ery le both by land ol 
water. Its markets are ſtocked with all forts of 


- proviſions, and people reſort to its fairs from many 
parts of the kingdom, for cattle, ſheep, butter, 
cheeſe, 1 ws linen cloth, 25 ſeveral other 
commoedities. r Don i ant 

A Brkdgevorthiis is a very ancient town, OTE bh 


-boilt in 582, by the widow. of Ethelred, king of | 


the Mercians. It was afterwards : fortified with a 


wall and caſtle, both now in ruins; and had ſeveral 


g and thick, and adorned with towers. 
Newport is ſituated a hundred and thirty. three 


_ 1 [Evunors, 


the Royal Oak, and incloſed with a brick wall, but 
is now almoſt cut away . the e, of 
avellers. | | 
ebury ſtands on. the nn ide of the river 
Temd; it the diſtance. of a hundred and eighteen 
miles 3 ondon. It formerly had a caltle, | bus 
has now nothing . worthy of note, 

Ludlow is ſituated a hundred and thirty- ſix miles 
from London, on the north ſide of the Temd, near 
its conflux with the Corve, on the borders of Wor- 
ceſterſhire and Herefordſhire. It is ſurrounded with a 


wall, in which are ſeven gates, and has an old caſtle, 


built by Roger de Montgomery, ſoon after the Con- 
queſt. Some apartments of this caſtle are yet entire, 
with their furniture; the battlements are very high 
The walls 
were originally a mile in compaſs. This caſtle Was 
a palace belonging to the prince of Wales, in right 
of his principality. In an apartment of the outer 
gatehouſe, the famous Butler, author of Hudibras, i is 
ſaid to have written the fuk part of that celebrated 
poem, p | 

Ludlow is a neat well- built town, and has a large 
parochial church, with a handſome tower. This 
church was formerly collegiate, and in the choir 
is an inſcription relating to prince Arthur, elder brother 
to Henry VIII. who died here, and whoſe bowels 
were depoſited in this place. In the ſame choir is 
a cloſet, called the Godt · Houſe, where the prieſts uſed 
to keep their conſecrated utenſils, Here is an alms- 
houſe for thirty poor perſons, with two charity ſchools, 
in which fifty boys and thirty girls are taught and 
elothed. This is a flouriſhing town, and has a good 
bridge over the Temd, which turns a great many 
mills in the neighbourhood. The- inhabitants of 
Ludlow are reckoned a polite people, and horſe races 
are annually kept on a courſe contiguous to the town. 
On Brown- Clea-hill, north-eaſt of Ludlow, are 
the remains of an ancient camp. 

Shrewſbury is ſituated on the Severn, a hundred 
and ſixty-three miles north-weſt of London, It 
ſtands, on an 'eminence, ſurrounded by the river on 
every. fide but the north. It is incloſed with walls, 
and had on the north fide a caſtle, built by Roger 
de Montgomery, ſoon after the Norman Conqueſt ; 
but the walls and caſtle are in a ruinous condition, 
The ſtreets are ſpacious, and the houſes in general 


| | well-built. Here are two fine bridges over the Se- 


vern, one of which called the Welch bridge, has a 
noble gate, ornamented with a ſtatue of Llewellin, 
the laſt beloved prince of North Wales, 

Beſides meeting houſes, here are five churches, viz. 


great privileges grated it. by charters from Henry II. st. Chad's, St. Mary's, St. Alkman's, St. Julian's, and 


and king John. a 70 10 20a £575 ; : 
ERuſbury, near this place, is from FAY circum 


37010 


5 ſuppoſed to be the | Bramonium, or Bravonium 


of Antoninus. 

Boſcobol- houſe 3 grove, at gy of Bridge: 
— upon the borders of Staffordſhire, are famous 
for having been, the hiding - place of king. Charles II. 
-after his defeat at W orceſter. The tree in the grove, 
which * his majeſty, Was afterwards Called 


L 3 . 


Holy Croſs, or Abbey F oregate, 


Here is alſo one of 
the largeſt ſchools in England, founded and endowed 
by Edward the VIth. Queen Elizabeth rebuilt it 
from the ground, and farther endowed it, It is a 
fine fabric, with a good library -and chapel, and con- 
venient houſes for the maſters, Excluſive of hoſpi- 
tals, , alms- houſes, and an infirmary, there are ſeveral 
| charity-ſchools, where a hundred and forty boys, and 


forty * are taught and partly cloathed, There is 
likewiſe 


i 


e. 
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likewiſe a good town-houſe z and a piece of ground, 


dalled the Quarry, from ſtones having been formerly 


dug here, is now converted into. one of the fineſt | 


walks in England, The inhabitants of this town 
all ſpeak Engliſh, though here are many Welch 
families; but the common language on a market- 
day is Welch. It is computed, that as much Welch 
cottons, frizes, and flannels, are ſold at the market, 
as amounts on an average, to a thouſand pounds a 
week; and the town has been many years famous 
for its delicate cakes and excellent brawn. 


Shrewſbury had its origin from the ruins of an 


old Roman city, about four miles diſtant, called 
Uriconium; which is now reduced to a ſmall village, 
„known by the name of Wroxeter, Shrewſbury was 
a a town of conſiderable note even under the Saxons, 
and now one of the moſt flouriſhing towns in England. 
Wroxeter was doubtleſs the ſecond, if not the firſt 
city of the ancient Cornavii, and fortified by the 
Romans to ſecure the ford of the Severn : the extent 


of the wall was about three miles; and, from ſome | 


fragments of it that remain, the foundation appears 
„ to. have been nine foot high, It had on the outſide 


a vaſt trench, which even at this day is in ſome | 


places very deep, Here are alſo other remains of 
Roman buildings, called the Old Works of Wroxeter. 
There are fragments of a ſtone wall, about a hun 
dred foot long, and in the middle twenty foot high, 
Not many years ago here was diſcovered under-ground 
a ſquare room, ſupported by four rows of ſwall brick 
pillars, with a double floor of mortar, built in the 
manner of a ſudatory or ſweating-houſe, much in 
uſe among the Romans. In the channel of the Se- 
vern, near this place, when the water is low, may 
be ſeen the remains of a ſtone bridge; and in and 
about this town, Roman coins and other antiquities 
have frequently been dug up. 


Renton, a ſmall village weſt of Shrewſbury, and | 


near the Severn, is ſuppoſed to have been tha ancient 
Rentunium, a Roman ſtation. 


WMiem is ſituated near the ſource of the Redan, at 


the diſtance of a hundred and forty-eight miles from 
London, It has a free-ſchool, founded and liberally 
endowed by ſir Thomas Adams, lord mayor of Lon- 
don, in 1645. This was the bicth-place of Wycherly, 
the celebrated dramatic writer. 

* Whitchurch ſtands on the borders of Cheſhire, a 
hundred and fifty miles from London. 
populous town, with a handſome church, in which 
are ſeveral monuments of the Talbots, earls of 
Shrewſbury, In the civil wars, this town is ſaid. to 
have raiſed a whole fogiment for the ſervice of king 


Charles | 


_ Oſweſtry, or Oſwalditry, is ſituated on the borders | 


of Denbighſhire, at the diſtance of a hundred and 
fifty-ſeven miles from London. It is ſurrounded with 
a wall and ditch, and fortified by a caſtle. It has a 


church, and a good grammar-ſchool, with an excel- | 


lent: charity-ſchool for forty boys, beſides girls, who 


are not only taught but . clothed, This place had 
formerly a great trade in Welch cottons and flannels, fi 


* - p — 
. 
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GENERAL TRAVELLER. 


It is a large, | 


| 


| beſides fortified towns. . 
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but it is now ſo much decayed, that it hardly contains 
a houſe which can accommodate a traveller iter" 

This town was originally called Maſerfield, and de- 
rives its preſent name from Oſwald, a king of North- 
umberland, who being - defeated here, and lain in 
battle, by Penda, a prince of Mercia, was beheaded 
and quartered by order of the conqueror ; and his 


head being fixed upon a pole in this place, the pole or 


tree was probably called Oſwald's tree, whence the 
town, by corruption, was afterwards called Oſwald- 
ſtry, and Oſweſtry, 

Church-Stretton ſtands a hundred and thirty miles 
from London, and is remarkable for a * corn - 
market. 

Biſhops- caſtle derives its name from having formerly 
belonged to the biſhops of Hereford, who probably 
had a ſeat or caſtle here. It is fituated a hundred and 
fifty miles from London, and is an old corporation. 
Its market is famous for cattle, as well as ſeveral 
other commodities, and is much - frequented by the 
Welch, 

Wenlock, called alſo Great Wenlock, to 2ifinguiſh 
it from a village in its neighbourhood, known by the 
name of Little Wenlock, is a hundred and forty- 
three-miles diſtant from London. This place is re- 
markable only for lime-ſtone and tobacco-pipe clay, 

A little to the north-eaſt of Wenlock, at Broſely, 
is a well that exhales a vapour, which, when con- 
tracted to a ſmall vent, by an iron cover with an aper- 
ture, catches fire from any flame applied to it, and 
burns like a lamp, ſo that eggs, or even meat, may 
be boiled over it. On removing the cover, the flame 
goes out, It is remarkable, that a piece of. meat 
broiled in it has not the leaſt ſmell or taſte of ſulphur, 
The water is exceeding cold; and is as much 


ſo immediately after the Hame is extinguiſhed as be- 
fore. I 


At Atoo-Barnel, A miles from Great Wen- 
lock, a parliament was held in the reign of Edward J. 
when the lords met in a caſtle, and the commons in a 
barn, both which are yet ſtanding. In this ſeſſion of 
parliament was enacted the famous ſtatute, called the 
Statute-merchant, for the ſecurity of debts, 

The diviſion of Shropſhire which lies north of the 
Severn, is part-of the country that, in the time of the 
Romans, was inhabited by the Cornavii ; but what 
lies on the ſouth of the Severn belonged to the Or- 
dovices, a people that occupied the moſt conſiderable 
territories in Wales. Shropſhire, under the Saxons, 
conſtituted part of the kingdom of Mercia, 

This being a frontier county between England and 
Wales, was defended by no leſs than thirty-two caſtles, 
The extremity of it, towards 
Wales, was governed by ſome of the nobility of the 
county, who were ſtyled lords of the marches, and 
who exerciſed a kind of palatinate authority within 
the bounds of their juriſdiction. 

The military way called Watling- ſtreet enters 
Shropſhire out of Staffordſhire at Boningale, a village 
orth · eaſt of Bridge - north. From Boningale it directs 


its courſe north- welt to Wehnen and thence ſouth= 
weſt 


T 1 * 
weſt through psd, where eroſſing the Severn at 
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| a place called Wroxeter- ford, it runs ſouthward 
through the county into Herefordſhire, 

In the neighbourhood of Wroxeter, this road is 1 
moſt entire, and being ſtraight, and conſiderably raiſed 
above the level of the ſoil, may be ſeen hence, to the 
extent of ten 'or fifteen miles, both ſouthward and 
northward. ö 

At Caer-Caradoch, a hill near the conflux of the 
Clun and Temd, are yet to be ſeen ſome remains of a 
fortification, erected by the Britiſh king CaraQacus, 
in the year 53, and gallantly defended againſt Oſtorius 
and a Roman army. 
and is ſituated on the eaſt-ſide of the hill, which is 
acceſſible only on the weſt. The ramparts are walled, 
but now for the moſt part covered with earth; and 
though the ſoil of this hill is a hard rock, yet the 
trenches of the Roman camp are very deep. This for- 


tification was, however, taken by Oftorius, and the 


- Britiſh prince Caractacus and his family fent priſoners 
to Rome, but, on account of his noble behaviour, 
were ſet at liberty by the emperor Claudius, 

Other traces, in this neighbourhood,” of Roman 
camps, and Britifh fortifications, ſaid to be deftroyed 
in the ſame expedition of Oftorius, are, a perfect Ro- 
man camp, called Brandon ; a Britiſh camp, called 


Cowell; the ruins of a large fort, on the ſouth point | 


of hill, called Fongley ; another great fort, called the 
Biſhop's-mote, on the weft fide of a hill, within a 
mile of Biſhops-caftle; and on the eaſt · ſide of the 
fame fort is an acre of r ſutrounded with an 
intrenchment. 

The principal ee of Shropſhire are, 
Welch cottons and flannels, with ſtockings, and iron 
implements of all kinds, It ſends twelve members to 


parliament, two of whom are for the county, and two' 


for each of the following towns, namely, Shrewſbury, 
Bridgenorth, Ludlow, Wenlock, and Biſhops-caſtle, 
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and part of Flintſhire; on the weſt and north-weſt by 
Denbighſhire, and the Iriſh ſea ; on the north by 
Lancaſhire ; and on the eaſt and ſouth-caſt"by Der- 
byſhire and Staffordſhire, The north-weſt corner of 
the county projects into the Iriſh ſea, and forms a 
peninſula near fixteen miles long, and ſeven broad, 
called Wirel. The ſea breaking on each fide of this 
peninſula, forms two creeks, one between the north- 
eaſt ſide of the peninſula and the ſouth-weſt coaſt of 
Lancaſhire ; and the other between the ſouth-weſt fide 
of it and the north-caſt coaſt of Flintſhire, 
two creeks receive all the rivers of the county, which 
is about forty-five miles long, and twenty-five broad, 
in its greateſt extent. 

The principal rivers are, the Merſey, the Weaver, 
and the Dee, The Merſey runs from the north-eaſt, 
weſtward, and dividing this county from Lancaſhire, 
falls into the northern creek of the peninſula. The 
Weaver riſes in Shropſhire, runs from ſouth to north, 


4 | 
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It is commonly called the Guir, 


Thoſe | 
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and diſcharges itſelf into the northern creek, The 
Dee iſſues from two ſprings near Bela, a market-town 


in Merionethſhire, in Wales, whence running north< 


eaſt, through that county and Derbyſhire, and after«, 
wards directing its courſe north, and ſeparting Che- 
ſhire from North Wales, it falls into the ſouthern 


creek of the peninſula, The Dee abounds with ſal - 
mon; and though it always floods the neighbouring 
fields when the wind blows freſh at ſouth-weſt, yet 


the longeſt and heavieſt rains never cauſe it to over- 
flow, Beſides-theſe rivers, there are feveral meres and 
lakes of conſiderable extent, which abound with carp, 
bream, tench, eels, and other fiſh. 

The air of this county is ferene and healthful, but 
proportionably colder than the more ſouthern parts of 
the iſland, The country is in general flat and open, 
though it riſes into hills on the borders of Stafford- 


ſhire and Derbyſhire, and contains feveral foreſts, two 


of which, called Delamere and Macclesfield, are of 
conſiderable extent. The ſoil in many parts is natu- 
rally fertile, and is much improved by a kind of marl, 
or fat clay, with which the peaſants manure it, The 


paſture is ſaid to be the ſweeteſt of any in the king- 


dom. There are, however, ſeveral large tracts of land 
covered with heath and moſs, which the inhabitants : 
can uſe only for fuel, | 
The chief commodities of this county are, cheeſe, 
ſalt, and mill-ſtones. The cheeſe is eſteemed the beſt 
in England, and furniſhed in great plenty by the ex- 
cellent paſturage. The falt is obtained, not from the 
water of the ſea, but from ſalt ſprings, that riſe in 
Northwich, Namptwich, and Middlewich, which are 
called the Salt Wiches, and Dunham, at the diftance 
of about ſix miles from each other, The pits are 
ſeldom more than four yards deep, and never ex- 
ceed ſeven, In two places in Namptwich, the ſpring 
breaks out in the meadows, ſo as to fret away the 
graſs; and a falt liquor oozes through the earth which 
is ſwampy to a conſiderable diſtance, The falt 
ſprings at Namptwich are about thirty miles from the 


.ſea, and generally lie along the river Weaver; yet 
| - there is an appearance of the ſame vein at Middle- 
Cheſhire is bounded on the ſouth by Shropſhire, 


wich, nearer a little ſtream called the Dane, or Dan, 
than the Weaver, All theſe ſprings lie near brooks, 
and in meadow-grounds. The water is ſo cold at the 
bottom of the pits, that the briners cannot remain in 
them above half an hour at a time, nor ſo long, 
without frequently drinking of ſpirituous liquors. 


-Some of thoſe ſprings afford much more water than 


others; but it is obſerved, that there is more ſalt in 
any given quantity of water drawn from the ſprings 


that yield little water, than in the ſame quantity 


drawn from thoſe that yield much. It is alſo remark» 
able, that more ſalt is produced from the fame quan- 
tity of brine in dry weather, than in wet, Whence 
the ſaline ingredient in thoſe ſprings is ſupplied, is a 


queſtion which has never yet been clearly aſcertained. 


Some have ſuppoſed it to come from the ſea; ſome 
from ſubterraneous rocks of ſalt, which were diſco- 


vered in thoſe parts about the middle of the laſt cen- 


tury ; and others, from faline particles ſubſiſting in 
the atmoſphere, and depoſited in a proper bed, It is 
2 ZF woe - 
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not probable that this water comes from the ſea, 15. 
cauſe a quart of ſea - water will produce no more than 
an ounce and a half of ſalt, but a quart of water from 
| thoſe ſprings will often yield ſeven or eight ounces, 

This county is ſituated in the province of York, 
and dioceſe of Cheſter, and includes a hundred and 
twenty-four pariſhes, It is divided into ſeven hun- 
dreds, and contains one city, with twelye market- 
towns. The city is Cheſter, and the market-towns 
ate, Altrincham, Congleton; Frodſham; Halton, 
Knottesford, Macclesfield, Malpas, Middlewich, 
 Namptwich, Northwick, Sandbach, and Stockport; 


Cheſter is diſtant from London a hundred and | 


eighty-two miles. It is built in a ſquare form, and 
ſurrounded by a wall, with battlements, which is two 
miles in compaſs. The two principal ſtreets interſect 


each other at right angles; and at the interſection, | 


which is nearly in the centre of the city, is a ſpa- 
cious area, called the Pentiſe, where ſtands the town- 


houſe, with the Exchange, a neat building, ſupported 
by columns thirteen foot high, of one ſtone each. 


Thoſe four ſtreets are excavated out of the earth; and 


ſunk. many feet below the ſurface. The carriages are | 
driven far below the kitchens, on a line with ranges 


of ſhops ; over which, on each ſide of the ſtreets, run 


galleries, or rows open in front, and baluſtraded, for | 


the convenience of foot-paſſengers. The city has four 
gates, one at each end of the two great ſtreets z and 


thoſe placed exactly to the four cardinal points. On 


2 riſing-ground, on the ſouth-ſide, ſtands a caſtle, 


which is in part ſurrounded by the river Dee, and is 


a place of conſiderable ſtrength, where a garriſon is al- 
ways kept. In this caſtle is a ſtately hall, reſembling 
that at Weſtminſter, where the palatine courts and 
"affixes are held. There are alſo offices for the records, 
and a priſon for the county. The walls of the city 


join the caſtle on the ſouth ſide ; and near this fort 


is a bridge of twelve arches over the Dee, At each 
end of the bridge is a gate, over one of which ſtands a 
tower, whence the city is well ſupplies with water, 
raiſed by mills from the river. | 
Cheſter is the ſee of a biſhop, and has nine lll 
one of which is the cathedral, which, with the biſhop's 
palace, and the houſes of the prebendaries, ſtands on 


the north fide of the city, Here is a charity-ſchool | 


for forty boys, who are taught, clothed, and main- 
tained, by a fund of five hundred and RW pounds 
2-year, raiſed by ſubſcription. 

The city of Cheſter derives its name from Caftra, 


the Latin appellation for a camp; the Roman legions | 


having ſeveral times encamped near this place, and 
the twentieth legion, called Victrix, being ſettled 


here by the emperor Galba, under Titus Vinius, to 


overawe the inhabitants of the neighbouring counties. 
This city is called Deva by ee and Deunana 
by Ptolemy. 

One of the ancient Roman gates, the Eaſt-gate, re- 
mained till of late years, when it was pulled down, on 
account of its ſtraitneſs and inconveniency. It con- 
ſiſted of two arches, formed of vaſt ſtones, fronting the 


Eaſt-gate ſtreet; the pillar between the arches di- . 


F 


viding the ſtreet exactly in two. 
No. 37. 
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The Roman bath, beneath the Feathers inn; in 


Bridge-ftreet, is ſuppoſed to be entire ; but the only 


part which can be ſeen, by reaſon of the more modern 
ſuperſtructures, is the hypocauſt, This is of a rectan- 


gular figure, ſupported by thirty-two pillars, two foot 


ten inches and a half high; and about eighteen inches 
diſtant from each other, Upon each is a tile eighteen 
inches ſquate, as if deſigned for a capital; and over 
them a perforated tile, two foot ſquare, Such are con- 
tinued over all the pillars. Above theſe are two layers, 
one of coarſe mortar; mixed with ſmall red gravel, 

about three inches thick ; and the other of finer ma- 
terials, between four and five inches thick, Thoſe 
ſeem to have been the floor of the room above. The 
pillars ſtand on a mortar floor, ſpread over the rock, 
On the ſouth-ſide, between the middle pillars, is the 
vent for the ſmoke, about fix inches ſquare, which is 
at preſent open to the height of ſixteen inches, Here 
is alſo an antichamber, exactly of the ſame extent as 
the hypocauſt, with an opening in the middle into it. 
It is ſunk near two foot belaw the level of the for- 
mer, and is of the ſame fectangular figure. This was 
the room allotted for the flaves who attended to heat 
the place, and the other was the receptacle of the 
fuel. 

Without the gate, towards the bridge; is a large 
round arch; apparently of Roman workmafiſhip. It is 
now filled with more modern maſonry, and a paſſage 
left through a ſmall arch, of a very eccentric form. 
On the left, within the paſſage, is another round arch, 
now alſo filled up. This poſtern is called the Ship- 


gate, or Hole-in-the-Wall, It ſeems to have been in- 
tended for the common paſſage over the Dee, into the 


country of the Ordovices; either by means of a boat 
at high-water, of by fording at low, the river here 
being remarkably ſhallow. What ſeems to confirm 
this conjecture is, that the rock on the Henbridge fide 
is cut down, as if for the conveniency of travellers ; 
and immediately beyond, in a field called Edgar” 5, are 
the veſtiges of a road pointing up the hill. 

In the front of a rock in the ſame field, and facing 
this relie of the Roman road, is cut a rude figure of 
Minerva, With her bird and altar. This probably was 
a ſepulchral monument. 


The only pieces of detached antiquities remiinitig 
in this city are, a beautiful altar, and a copper ſtatue 


of a Roman ſoldier; the former in the poſſeſſion of 
Mr. Dyfon, and the latter in the 1 of 17 70 
Lawton. 


by Flavius Longus, tribune of the twentieth victorious 
legion, and his ſon Longinus, who. were of Samoſata, 
a city of Syria, On one fide is the inſcription, and 
over it a globe, overtopped with palm-leaves, On the 


| oppoſite is a curtain, with a feſtoon above. On one 
of the narrower fides a genius, with a cornucopia z 
and on the other a pot, with a plant of the acanthus, 
the foliage of which is extremely elegant. On the 


ſummit is a heag, included in a circular garland. 


cellar near the Eaſt-gate, on * ancient pavement, 
5 R De | which 
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The altar is of gteat elegance, and was erefted in 
honour of the emperors Diocleſian and Maximinian, 


This picee of antiquity was found in digging for a 


3 


which conſiſted of great ſtones. Around it were found | 
the marks of ſacrifice, heads, horns, and bones. of the 
ox, roe-buck, &c. with two coins, one of Veſpaſian, 
in braſs, and the other of Conſtantius, in copper, 

In a ruinous fabric, called the Chapter, there was 
diſcovered, about thirty years ago, 2 ſkeleton, ſup- 
poſed to be the remains of Hugh Lupus. The bones 
were very freſh, and in their natural poſition ; they 
were wrapped in leather, 2nd contained in a ſtone 
Coffin ; the legs were bound together at the ancles, 
and the ſtring was entire. In the cathedral, among 
other ancient monuments, is the tomb of Henry IV. 
emperor of Germany, who, after abdicating bis go- 
vernment, is ſaid to have led the life of a hermit at 
Cheſter, altogether unknown, till he diſcovered him- 
ſelf to the prior, who confeſſed him, juſt before he 
expired. 

Cheſter is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been a city be- 
fore the time of the Romans, and to have been called 
Genuina, or Gunia ; and by others, to have become 
a conſiderable place, Io the gradual increaſe of build- 
ings which were neceſſary to accommodate thoſe that 
reſorted thither on various occaſions, while it was the 
ſtation of the twentieth Roman legion, called Valeria 
Victrix, or Valens Victrix. The wall is ſuppoſed by 
ſome to have been built by Elffeda, and the caſtle and 
eathedral by Hugh Lupus, the earl of the county, ſoon 
after the Norman conqueſt. Seyeral authors, however, 
mention the caſtle of Cheſter as exiſting in the Daniſh 
and Saxon times. It is therefore probable, that Lupus | 
only repaired or rebuilt the caſtle, eſpecially as there 
is a ſquare tower belonging to it, which. tradition. has 
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by Wittiam the. Conqueror, which, with the barony, 
belongs to the duchy of Lancaſter, and maintains a 


large juriſdiction in the county round it, by the name 
of Halton- fee, or the Honour of Halton, having a 


court of record and a priſon, The inhabitants claim 
a market by preſcription, and here is a ſmall mar. 
ket held. on Saturday; but the town has not been ge- 
nerally conſidered as a market · town, nor regiſtered as 
ſuch. | 

Northwich is ſituated on the river. Weaver, near. its 
conflux with the Dan, a hundred and fifty-nine miles 
from London. This town ſtands ſo near the centre of 
the county, that it is n the place of meeting 
to tranſact all public affairs. The houſes are for the 
moſt part old, but it has a good church, and a charity- 
ſchool, The ſalt made here is not ſo white as that 
which is manufactured at other places; but about 
ſixty years ago, were diſcovered on the -ſouth fide 
of the town ſeveral” mines of rock-ſalt, which have 
ever ſince been wrought with great diligence, and the 
ſalt ſent in large lumps to the ſea-ports, where it is 


manufactured for uſe, Some of the quarries are now a 


hundred and fifty foot deep, and are ſupported by rows 


of pillars, From the innumerable candles that are con- 


ſtantly burning when the miners are at work, _y 
make a ſplendid appearance, 

Middlewich, ſo called becauſe it aneh between 
Namptwich and Northwich, is ſituated at the conflux 
of the Dan with the Croke, a hundred and fifty-ſix 
miles from London, The town is populous, and has a 


[ſpacious church. The ſalt-ſprings hete are ſaid to pro- 
duce more ſalt, in proportion to the brine, than thoſe 


aſcribed to Julius Cæſar; and though there ſhould fat any other place. 


not appear ſufficient authority to admit that this tower 
was the work of Cæſar, yet the tradition affords pre- 
ſumptive evidence that there was a caſtle here long 
before the Norman conqueſt, 

Malpas is fituated on a high hill, on the borders of 
Shropſhire, not far from the Dee, a hundred and fifty- 
ſeven miles from London, It conſiſts chiefly of three 
ſtreets, well-paved. It has a ſtately church, which 
ſlands on the higheſt part of the town, and the bene- 
fice is ſo conſiderable, that it ſupports two reQors, 
who officiate alternately. In former times it had a 
caſtle, and has now a grammar-ſchool and an ho- 
ſpital. | 
Frodſham ſtands on the river Weaver, near its con- 
flux with the Merſey, at the diſtance of a hundred and 
ſixty- two miles from London, and is a ſea- port. It 
conſiſts of one long ſtreet, at the weſt end of which is 
z caſtle, that for many ages was the ſeat of the earls of 
Rivers. The church is ſituated a little from the town, 
near a lofty hill, called Frodſham-hill, the higheſt in 
the county, on which there has been uſed to be a bea- 
con, Here is a ſtone bridge over the river, and about 
a mile from the town another of brick. 1 

| Halton, or Haulton, 3. e. High-town, i is ſo called 
from its ſituation, which is on a hill, about two miles 
north of Frodſham, and a hundred and ſixty- three 
from London. Here is a caſtle, ſaid | have been built 
by ug 22 to whom W ity was Lad 


* | 


Namptwich ſtands on the river Weaver, in the 


 Vale-Royal, at the diſtance of a hundred and ſixty- 


four miles from London. It is the greateſt and beſt- 
built town in the county, except Cheſter. The ſtreets 
are regular, and many of the houſes handſome, as well 
As the church, which is a large ſtructure, built in the 
form of a croſs, with a ſteeple in the middle, Here are 
two charity-ſchools, one for forty boys, and the other 
for thirty girls. The inhabitants carry on a conſider- 
able trade in cheeſe and ſalt, both which are made here 
in great perfection. 

Sandbach is diſtant row Cds a Oy and 
fifty-three miles, and is pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Wheelock, which flows in three ſtreams from Mocop- 
Hill, and falls into the Dan a little above the town, 
It has a church, with a lofty ſteeple ; and in the mar- 
ket- place are two ſtone: croſles elevated on Reps, N 
adorned with ſculpture and images. 

Knottes ford, Nuts ford, or Canute's- ford, 18 80 
a hundred and fifty- four miles from London, near the 
Merſey, and is divided by a ſmall river into two parts, 
called the Upper and Lower Tewn. In the formes 
ſtands the church, and in the latter a Chapel of eaſe, 
the market, and town-houſe. 

Altrincham, or Altringham,, is ſituated near the bor- 
ders of Lancaſhire, a hundred” and  lifty-two- miles 
from London, and contains nothing worthy of note, 

i . a Stopford, is ſituated a 

hundred 
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hundred and fixty miles from London; on the wath 
ſide of the river e and has heres roemmnght remark- | 
able. | 
| Macclesfield, or Mansfield, in tüte ot the river 
Bolli, '2 hundred and fifty- one miles from London. 
This town ſtands in the pariſh of Preſtbury, but 
here is a handſome chapel, with a high ſteeple, in 
form of 'a ſpire, Here is alſo a ' free-ſchool, of 
an ancient foundation, and a college inſtituted by 
Thomas Savage, who was biſhop of London, and 
afterwards archbiſhop of York, The chief mariufac- 
ture of the place is buttons. | 

- Congleton is diſtant from London a kuidres an 
kfry-ſeven miles. The houſes of this town are ge- 
nerally old, but well built, The middle of it is wa- 
tered by the little brook Howtey, the eaſt fide by 
the Daning Schow, and the north by the Dan, over 
which it has a bridge. The number of inhabitants | 
is conſiderable,” nnd their bing ©y roms e that | 
of gloves. © 
; Cheſhire was one of the counties which" in ancient 
times were inhabited by the Cornavii ; and under the 
heptarchy it was included in the kingdom of Mercia, 
to which after being annexed two hundred years, it 
tell into the hands of the Danes. About the year 
877, Alfred the Great, having recovered it from the 
Danes, made it a province to the kingdom of the 
Weſt Saxons, and appointed Etheldred, a deſcend- 
ant of the kings of Mercia, to be its governor, Af- 
ter the death of Etheldred, the government of this 
county devolved to his widow Edelfleda, at whoſe de- 
miſe it deſcended to Etheldred's poſterity, till with the 
reſt of England, it fell once more into the hands 
of the Danes, under Canutus. Canutus committed 
it to the government of Levfric, who aſſumed the 
old title of earl or comes. From him it deſcended 
to his fon Algar, and afterwards to Edwin, who 
were ſucceſlive earls of Cheſhire, till it was given 
by William the Conqueror, as a principality, firſt to 
Goſhord, a nobleman of Flanders, who had afliſted 
him in his enterprize againſt England, and then to 
Hugh Lupus, his nephew, to whom he gave a pala- 
tine or ſovereign juriſdiction, by a grant of this county, 
<« to hold to him and his heirs, as freely by the ſword, 
as the king held the crown of England.” 

By this grant Cheſhire became a county palatine, 
with ſovereign juriſdiction within its own precinQs, 


, 
; 


the ſeventh tentury. This was generally, though 


Conqueſt, biſkiop' Peter quitted Litchfield, and fixed 


of Coventry, made that one of his cathedrals, and 


Coventry, after this time, aſumed the title of biſhop 
of Cheſter. Mey 

The chief trade of Cheſhire conififis in cheeſe and 
ſalt, and it ſends to parliament four members, two 


Cheſter, 1 &; 
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Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Lincolnſhire, * I 


JERBYSHIRE is bounded on the weſt 
by Staffordſhire, and part of Cheſhire ; on the 
north by Yorkſhire ; oll the eaft by Nottinghamſhire, 


form, its length from ſouth to weſt forty miles, and 
its breadth about thitty. 


went, the Dove, and the Erwaſh. The Derwent 
riſes in a»rocky, mountainous and barren tract, 


-Derby, whence running ſoith-eaſt, and dividing the 
county nearly into equal parts, it falls into the Trent 
about eight miles ſouth-eaſt of the town of Derby. 

The Dove, as has already been mentioned, alſo riſes 
in the Peak of Derby, and running ſouth-eaft divides 
this county from Staffordſhire ; falling into the Trent 
a few miles north of Burton-upon-Trent, Aa conſider- 
able market-town of Staffordſhire. 


Nottingham, and falls into the Tretit, four or five 
miles north-eaſt of the 1 where the Derwent 
empties itſelf into that river. 

The two parts into which the river Derwent di. 
vides this courity are very different; as well with 
reſpe& to the air as to the ſoil, except on the banks 


in ſo high a degree, that Lupus, and many of his. of the river, where the land is on both ſides temark- 


ſucceſſors, had parliaments, conſiſting of their own 
barons and tenants, who were not bound by the 
acts of the general parliament of the kingdom. The 
power of the earls of Cheſter, with which they had 
been inveſted for the more effectually reſtraining 
any inſurrection of the neighbouring people, being 
no longer neceſſary for this purpoſe, and having at 


ably fertile. In the eaſtern diviſion the air is healthy, 
and of an agreeable temperature': the foil is generally 


well cultivated, and produces grain of almoſt every 
kind in great eds” o 

in the weſtern diviſion the air "is for the moſt part 
ſharper, and the weather more variable : the face of 
the country is rude and mountainous, and the ſoil, ex- 


length become formidable even to the king, was | cept in the valleys, is rocky and unfruitful. The bills, 


- aboliſhed by Henry VIII. who rendered this county | 
dependent upon the crown; though all pleas con- 
cerning property, whether real or perſonal, are ſtill | 
determined in the county. e | 


however, afford paſtute for ſheep, which in this count) 


Dove the countty is remarkably fertile, which is 
aſctibed to the frequent inundations of this tiver, 


An epiſcopal ſee, for part of the Mereian iel eſpecially in the ſpring, when it impregnates the 


| * erected in the city of Cheſter before the end of 


ground with a prolific ſubſtance, waſhed from the 
ML 5 | bedy 
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not always, under the ſame biſhop as that of Litch- 
field, to which it was at length united. After the 


his reſidence at St. John's church, in Cheſter, where 
he was buried in 1102. "Biſhop Robert, his ſueceſſor, 5 
conceiving a greater attachment to'the Reb monaſtery 


left Cheſter ; though ſeveral biſfiops of Litchfield and 


of whom repreſent the county; and two the city. of 


and a part of Leiceſterſhire, and on the ſouth by 
another part of Leiceſterſhire, It is of a triangular 


The principal rivers in this county are the Der- 


the north-weſt of this county, called the Peak 4 | 


The Erwaſh ſeparates the counties of Derby ind 
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rticularly batley. But 


are very numerous. Along the banks of the river 


r 
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1 
beds of lime among which it riſes. This river is 
famous for producing a fiſh called graylings, and 
for trouts reckoned the beſt in England. 
., The weſtern. part of this county, notwithſtanding 
its barrenneſs, i is yet, as profitable to the inhabitants 
as the eaſtern part 7 affording great quantities of the 
61 lead, with antimony, mill-ſtones and grind- 
ſtones, beſides marble, alabaſter, a coarſe ſort of 
cryſtal ſpar, green * whey vitriol, alum, pit-coal, 
and iron. | 
Derby ſhire lies in the province of Gere and 
dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry, and includes a 
hundred and fix pariſhes. It is divided into 4x | 
Hundreds, and contains eleven market-towns, but 
no City. The market-towns are, Alfreton, Aſhborn, 
Bakewell, Bolſover, Chapel-in-the-Frith, Cheſter- 
field, Derby, Dronfield, Tidefwell, Winſter, and 
Wirkſworth. 
The firſt town in our route from Cheſhire, is 
Chapel-in-the-Frith, which is ſituated in a hundred 
called the High Peak, about a hundred and forty- 
nine miles north-weſt of Londen, but is an inconſty 
derable place. , 
Tideſwall, or Tideſwell, ſtands at the diſtance of 
a hundred and forty-fix miles from London, at the 
bottom of a hill, near a well which conſtantly ebbs | 
and flows with the tide of the ſea, It is a town of | 
little note, but has a- free-ſchool. 
__ Dronhield is fituated among the mountains at 
the edge of the Peak, in ſo wholeſome an air, that 
the gatives commonly live to. a great age, and the 
neighbouring gentry reſort much hither. It ſtands 
a hundred and twenty-four miles from London, and 
has many good buildings. Here is a free n. 
fchool, and a charity- ſchool. 
Bolſover is diſtant from London a hundred and 
four miles. It is a large woll- built town, and noted 
for making fine tobacco pipes. 
| Cheſterfield is pleaſantly ſituated on the fide of a 

kill, between two rivulets, called the Ibber and 
Rother. It: lies a hundred and fixteen miles from 
London, and is the chief town of a hundred in the 
north-eaſt part of this county, called Scarſdale Hun- 
dred, It is a well built and populous town, The 
church is a fine firuQure 3 but the ſpire, being built 
of timber, and covered with lead, has been bent by 
the winds from its perpendicular direction. Here is 
a free · ſchool ſaid to be the moſt conſiderable in the 
north of England, and which ſends many ſtudents to 
the univerſities, eſpecially to Cambridge. The mar- 
ket is well ſupplied with lead, grocery, mercery, 
malt, leather, ſtockings, blankets, and bedding; in 
which commodities the inhabitants maintain a conſi- 
derable tzade with all. the adjacent counties, as well 

as with London. | 
About fix miles ſouth- weſt of Cheſterfield, Rands| 
Chatſworth, a magnificent houſe. belonging to the 
duke of Devonſhire. It is ſituated on the eaſt bank 
of the Derwent, having on one ſide the river, and on 
the other a lofty mountain, the declivity of which is 
planted very. thick with firs, The front towards the 
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. it, a regular piece of architecture, Under 
the cornice of the friſe is the family motto, Cavendo 
Tutus,” which, though conſiſting only of twelve 
letters, reaches, the. whole length of the pile. The 
faſhes of the Artic, ſtory are ſeyenteen foot high; 
the panes are of ground glaſs, two foot wide, and the 
frames double guilt. The hall and chapel are adorned 
with paintings by Vario ; particularly a very fine te- 
preſentation of the death of Cæſar in the Capitol, 


| and of the Reſurrection of our Lord. The chambers, 


which are large and elegant, form a magnificent 
gallery, at the end of which is the duke's cloſet, 
finely beautified with Indian paintings. The weſt 
front which faces the Derwent, is adorned with a 
magnificent portal, before which there is a ſtone - bridge 
over the river, with a tower upon it, which was built 
by the counteſs of Shrewſbury, On an iſland in the 
river, is a building like a caſtle, which forms a noble 
object to the view. In a piece of water in the gar- 
den, are ſeveral ſtatues, repreſenting Neptune, with 
his Nereids, and ſea- horſes; and on the bank is a 
repreſentation, in copper, of a willow- tree, from 
every leaf of which, by turning a cock, water may 
be cauſed to iſſue in the form of a ſhower. Here 
are many other beautiful objects, both of art and 
nature, which it would be tedious to enumerate; 
This place was built by William, the firſt duke of 


1 Devonſhire, and is ranked among thoſe curioſities 


commonly called the Seven Wonders of the Peak. 

In the houſe that was firſt built upon this ſpot, by 
fir William Cavendiſh of Suffolk, Mary, queen of 
Scots, remained priſoner, ' ſeventeen years, under 
the care of Cavendiſh's widow, the counteſs of 
Shrewſbury; in memory of. which,. the new-lodgings, 
that are built in place of the old, are Kill called 
the, Queen- of Scots apartment. | 

{| Bakewell ſtands on a ſmall river, called the Wye, 
near its-conflux with the Derwent, and is diſtant from 
London a hundred and fourteen miles, It is a large 
town, and exempt from epiſcopal juriſdiction, having 
ſeven chapels, though only one chureh, Its chief 
trade, which is very conſiderable, is in lead. 
W.inſter is diſtant from London a hundred and 
| thirty-three miles, and is ſituated ſouth: welt of Bake- 
well, near ſome rich mines of lead. 

Alfreton, ſaid to have been originally built by king 
Alfred, is diſtant from Eondon a hundred and thirty- 
five miles, and is remarkable only for its ale, which 
is very ſtrong, and of a fine flavour.. | 

Wirkſworth, or Workſworth, is ſituated Abends 
and thirty miles from London, and is a large and 
much frequented town, the chief of a hundred of the 
ſame name in the Peak. The produce of the mines 
in this hundred is very conſiderable. The king 


claims the thirtieth penny as a duty, for which the 


ee compound at the rate of a thouſand pounds 
a- year. It is ſaid that the tythe of Wirkſworth alone 
has been worth as much yearly to the rector of the 
pariſh, This town is the greateſt market for lead in 
England, the melting furnaces being built on the 


2 ; 
E 


hills in its 2 Here is kept a court 
| ; called 
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called the Barmoot, conſiſting of a maſter and twenty-/ movement may be ſtopt, without en the reſt; 
four 2 who determine a controveriige among and the whole is, governed by one regulator. 


the miners. 1212 * a eig 1 


The houſe which contains this mil! is; five, or = | 


Aſuborn is 4 nile 4 e _, eight miles from | ſtories. high, and near a quarter of a mile in length; 
London, on the eaſt fide. of the river Dove, and on yet: the whole is at once equally warmed by a fire. 
the borders of Staffordſhire, It ſtands on a rich ſoiliſ engine; contriyed for that purpoſe. The: machine 
and carries on a conſiderable trade in cheeſe, great was thought of ſo much importance by the legiſla- | 
quantities of icht. it it * ok _od down the | ture,” that on the expiration of the patent, which Sir 


river Trent. ar ol 


2580 le Thomas Lombe had obtained for the ſole uſe of it 


Derby, which is ho ——— is diltant from during fourteen years, the parliament granted him 
London a hundred and twenty- two miles. It is ſitu- fourteen thouſand, pounds, as a farther tecompanee. 
ated on the weſt, bank of the Derwent, and is way for the very great hazard he ran, and the expence he 
tered on the ſouth by a ſmall. ſtream, called Martin | had incurred by, introducing . it, on condition that 
Brook, which falls into the Derwent a little way eaſt | he ſhould ſuffer a perfect model of it to be taken, in 
of the town. Over this brook are nine bridges, and | order to ſecure. and perpetuate. the invention; and A. 
a fine ſtone bridge of five arches over, the Derwent, | model of it being . accordingly taken, is kept in tue 
upon which is a dwelling-houſe, that had formerly | Record Office, in the Tower of London. | 


been a chapel, dedicated to St. Mary. This town 
was a royal borough in the reign of Edward the 


The trade of this: town, is not very conſiderable ; * 


for though it is à ſtaple, or ſettled mart for wool, 


Confeſſor, and was incorporated by a charter from | it depends chiefly upon a retail trade in corn, which 
king Charles I. It is a large, well-built, and popu- | is | bought and ſold again to the inhabitants of the 


bous town, and contains five. pariſhes, with as many] Peak, and upon malt and ale, of Whigbnne RUAN» - 


' churches. That of All-Saints is the moſt; remark- | tities are ſent to London. For the benefit of the 
able. It appears from an inſcription. to, have been trade, the Derwent has been made navigable to the. 
originally built by the contribution of the bachelors Trent; but every ayenue to the town by land, "oY 
and maidens of the town, in the reign of queen Mary; | rendered almoſt impaſſable by dirt and mire. | 


but no part of the old building remains, except the 
tower, which is a beautiful Gothic ſtructure, a hun- 


Little Cheſter, now a ſmall village upon the Der- | 


went, near Derby, but upon the other fide of the 


dred and ſeventy-eight foot high, Near this church river, was anciently a city. It was alſo a Roman 
is an hoſpital for eight poor men and four women, | ſtation, as appears by a great number of coins that 
founded by a counteſs of Devonſhire. The town have been found in it. When the water. of the Ber- | 
ball, in which the aſſizes and ſeſſions are kept, is a | went happens to be very clear, .the foundation of a 
large handſome building of free-ſtone, - with a fine bridge. which croſſed it in this place may be ſeen. 


court-yard, neatly paved and planted with trees. 
Many gentlemen who have eſtates in the Peak, reſide 
here; and on a. piece of ground called the Row- 


In this county. are. ſome remarkable objects, com- 


monly. called the Seyen Wonders. of the Peak, One 
of thoſe, and the only one that is artificial, is Chatſ- 5 


Ditches, near the town, there are frequent horſe- races. worth-houſe, which has been already mentioned. 


While the Danes remained maſters of England, 
they made Derby their principal reſort, till Ethelfleda, 


The ſecond wonder of the Peak is a mountain, 


ſituated about ten miles north-weſt of Chatſworth, . 


a princeſs of the Mercians, took it by ſurprize, and | called Mam-Tor, a name which is ſaid to ſignify a 
put all the Danes ſhe found in it to the ſworxd. | Mother Tower. This mountain, though it is per- 
In an iſland of the Derwent, facing the town, is petually mouldering away, and the earth and ſtones 
a curious machine, the only one of the kind in Bri- | are falling from the precepice above in ſuch quan». 
tain. It is a mill for the manufacture of filk, which | tities, as to terrify the neighbouring inhabitants with 
was erected in 1734, by the late Sir Thomas Lombe, the noiſe, is yet of fo enormous a bulk, that the 
who brought the deſign of it from Italy, at the haz- | decreaſe. cannot be perceived, 


ard of his life, This mill works the three capital | 
engines for making organize or thrown ſilk, which 


The third wonder is Eden- Hole, near Cbapel.in- : 


the-Frith. This is a vaſt chaſm in the ſide of a 


was before made only in Italy, and thence imported mountain, twenty. one foot wide, and more than forty 


into England. 


foot long. In it appears the mouth of a pit, the 


This curious machine has twenty- fix thouſand ve depth of which has never been fathomed, A plum- 
hundred and eighty-ſix wheels, and ninety-ſeven | met once drew after it a line that meaſured eight 
thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-ſix movements, hundred and eighty-four yards, which is ſomewhat 
which are all worked by one water-wheel, that turns | more than half a mile; the laſt eighty yards of it 
round three times in a minute, By every turn of | were wet, but no bottom was found. Several at- 


the water-wheel the machine twiſts ſeventy-three 


tempts to fathom it have ſince been made, and the 


thouſand ſeven. hundred and twenty-fix yards of filk plummet has ſometimes ſtopped at half that depth, 


thread, ſo that in twenty - four hours it will twiſt 
three hundted and eighteen millions four hundred and 


owing probably to its reſting on ſome protuberance. 
In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the earl of Lei- 


ninety- ſix thouſand three hundred and twenty yards. | ceſter bired a. poor wretch, to venture down in a baſ= 
Of this complicated machine, any liogle wheel or | ket, who, after he bad deſcended two e ells, | 
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' a few days after died delirious. i 4. 


dieinal ſprings, called Matlock Wells. L 


Waters. 


tion of the air. 


ſembles the inſide of a Gothic cathedral. In a ca- 


was drawn up; but, to the great diſappointment of 
the curious enquirer, he had loſt his e and in | 


Tue fourth wonder of the Peak is a duellen! 
water, which riſes from nine ſprings, near Buxton, 
alittle village, thirty-five miles north-weſt of Derby. 
The bed or ſoil from which the water iſſues, is a 
kind of marble; and it is remarkable, that within 
five foot of one of Ws hot ſprings, there is a cold 
one. 5684 

Thoſe waters contain e elßbaresses 88 "ey prin- 
ciple, but are not unpalatable, They are uſed in va- 
rious diſorders, and much company reſorts hither. in 
the ſummey for the benefit of them. It appears 
from Lucan, and other ancient writers, that they |. 
were eminent in the time of the Romans. Ten 
miles north-weſt of Derby, ate other celebrated me- 


The fifth curioſity ranked among the wonders,” 
i the ſpring called Tideſwell, ſituated near the mar- 
ket-town to which it has given name. The well is 
about three foot wide; and the water, in different 
and uncertain periods of time, ſinks and riſes with a 
gurgling noiſe, two thirds of the perpendicular depth 
of the well. Many conjectures have been formed tot 
account for this phenomenon Some have imagined 
that in the aqueduct a ſtone ſtands in equilibrio, and 
occaſions the motion of the waters by vibrating back. 
wards and forwards ; but it is as difficult to oon - 
ceive what ſhbuld produce this vibration at unoertain |: 
periods, as what mould cauſe the riſe and fall of the 
Others have thought that thoſe irregular 
ebbings and flowings, as well as the gurgling noiſe, 
are occaſioned” by air, Which agitates or preſſes the 
water from the ſubterraneous eavities; but this hy- 
potheſis is equally defective wich the preceding, as 
no attempt is made to account for the ſuppoſed mo- 
Others have imagined the ſpring to 
be occaſionally ſupplied from the overflowings of | 
ſome ſubterraneous boy. "= 7 Iyiog ce a 
higher level. 

The fixth wonder A. ben is # cave, called 
Poole's Hole, ſaid to have taken its name from one 
Poole, a notorious robber, who being outlawed, . ſe- | 
creted himſelf here from juſtice ;. but otbers allege / 
that Poole was ſome hermit, who made choice of 
this diſmal hole for his retreat. It is firuated at the 
bottom of a high mountain, called Coitmoſs, near 


PREY reſeablance to men, lions, dogs, a other 


| moſt four pounds. 


. . . 
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animals. 


In this cavity is a 8 28 e as . 


called Mary queen of Scots“ Pillar; who, it is pre- 


tended advanced thus far, to gratify her curioſity. 


Beyond it js a ſteep: aſcent for near à quarter of a 
mile, having at the extremity à hole in the roof, 
called the Needles Eye; in which, when the guide 
places his candle, it looks like a ſtar in the firma- 
ment. If a pifſtol/be- fired near the Queen's Pillar, 
the report will be as loudi as that of a cannon... Not 
far from this place are two ſprings, one cold. and- 
the other hot, though their Ow _; W 


is only three or four inches, 


The ſeventh” and laſt wonder of the Peak is a ca- 
vern, volgarly called the Devil's Arſe, and ſometimes. 
the Peak's Arſe; It runs- under a ſteep hill, about 
ſin miles north weſt of Tideſwell, by a horizontal 
entrance fixty foot wide; and ſomewhat more than 
thirty foot high, The top of this entrance reſem- 
bles: à regular arch, chequered with . ſtones of dif- 
ferent colours, from which petrifying water is con- 

tinually dropping. Here are ſeveral buts, inhabited 
by people who ſeem in a great meaſure to ſubſiſt 
by guitiity* Mrangere into-the/ germ 

Theſe curiofittes are poetically deſcribed by the 
celebrated Mr, Hobbes, in Latin verſe ; nr 
particularly by Cotton, in Engliſh/ doggrel, . 

- Beſides. the wonders: off the Peak, there are other 
|:curiofities'inthis-county, Near a village in the High. 
Peak, called Birchover, north-weſt of Tideſwell, is 


a large rock, with two ſtones upon it, called Rock- 
A0g- ſtones, 


One of them is twelve foot high, and: 
thirty: ſix in circumference; yet it reſts upon a point, 
in ſuch an Fe that it e 1 with a 
| finger, ed4: balls 

Near Brudewall; anode village: in the High Peak, 
was dug up a fubſtance reſembling a tooth, which, 
though one fourth of it was broken off, meaſured 
thirteen inches and a half: round, and weighed al- 
Among other ſubſtances reſemb- 
Jing bones, which were here dug up, was a ſkull, 
. held ſeven pecks of corn, - It is now, however, 

e generat opinion of naturaliſts, that thoſe ſub. 

3 are not bones, but are a kind of ſpars called 
the ſtalactitæ, formed by the dropping of water from 
the roofs of forme ſubterranean caverns... 

The ancient inhabitants of Derbyſhire, in com- 


Buxton. The enttfance is by a fmall arch, ſo very mon with thoſe of Northamptonſhire, Leiceſterſhire, 


low, that ſuch as venture into it are forced to 
ereep upon their hands and knees; but it gradually 
opens into à vault more than à quarter of -a mile 
Tong, and, as ſome have affirmed, of the ſame 2 
Not far from the entrance, it is very lofty. and re 


vern to the right, called Poole's chamber, is a fine | 
Sho, that continually reſounds to 4 current of wa- 
ter, which runs along the middle of the great vault. 
Water is perpetually diftilficig * from the roof and 
fides of this vault in drops, which eryſtallize into 
various ſhapes, and have” formed large heart bear- 


Lincolnſhire, and Nottinghamſhire, were by the Ro- 
mans named Coritani. Under the heptarchy all thoſe. 
counties were ineluded in the kingdom of the Mer- 
cians; and the inhabitants of Derbyſhire and Not- 
tinghamſhire; from their ſituation on the north fide 
of the Trent, were called ae ee or clo 
Northern Mercians. 

Great quantities inal and ale are wy in his 
county, with which the inhabitants carry on a con- 
ſiderable trade; but they have no manufaRory of note. 
Derbyſhire ſerids/ four members to parliament, viz. 


two for the county; and to for the town of Derby. 


N O T- 


ExNGLAND:] 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


| Nottinghamſhire i is bounded on the weſt by Der- 
byſhire, on the north by Vorkſhire, on the eaſt by 
Lincolnſhire, and on the ſouth- by Leiceſterſhire. 
It extends in length from north to ſouth about forty- 
three miles, and from eaſt to weſt about twenty-four, 

The principal rivers in this county. are, the Trent, 
the Erwaſh, and the Idle, The Trent has already 
been deſcribed in the account of Staffordſhire, and 
the Erwaſh in that of Derbyſhire, The Idle, or Iddle, 
riſes near Mansfield, a market-town, and running 
" north-eaſt, falls into the Dun, a river of Lincoln- 
ſhire, on the weſt fide of the Iſle of Axholm. 

The air of Nottinghamſhice is reckoned. as healthful 
as that of any part of England.; but the different 
qualities of the ſoil have divided. the county under 
two denominations. The eaſt ſide, which is very fruit- 
ful in corn and paſture, the Clay, which is ſubdivided 
into'the North Clay, and the South Clay; and the 
weſt part of the county, which is generally woody or 
barren, has received the name of the Sand. 
There is a large foreſt, called Sherwood Foreſt, 
which comprehends almoſt all the weſtern parts of 
this county, and contains ſeveral towns, ſeats, and 
parks, Thoſe parts, however, beſides wood, yield 
ſome coal and lead, Here are alſo found marles of 
different ſorts, and a kind of ſtone, which, when 
burnt, makes a plaiſter harder than that of Paris, and 
is generally-uſed by the inhabitants of the county for 
flooring their houſes, Other productions of Notting- 
hamſhire are liquorice, cattle, fowl,. and freſh wa- 
ter fiſh, 

This county lies in the province pr dioceſs of | 
Pork, and has a hundred and ſixty-eight pariſhes. It 
is divided into eight hundreds, or rather ſix wa- 
pentakes, and two liberties, and contains nine mar- 
ket-towns, but no city. Thoſe towns are, Bingham, 
Blith, Mansfield, Newark, Nottingham, Redford- 
Eaſt, South well, Tunford, and Work ſop. , 
Nottingham ſtands on a ſmall river called the Lind, 
near its conflux with the Trent, at the diſtance of a 
bundred and twenty-two. miles from London. It is 
ſituated on the. ſide of a hill, formerly known by the 
name of Doloron Hill, or Golgotha, from a great 
laughter of the ancient Britons at this place, by a 
king of the North, called Humber. Nottingham is 
a large well-built town, and has in it more gen- 
tlemen's houſes, than perhaps any other town of its 
extent in the kingdom. It formerly had a caſtle, 
ſoppoſed to haye been built by William the Con- 
| gueror, or his natural ſon, William Peverel. This 
. Caſtle being demoliſhed about the time of the Reſ- 
toration, the duke of Newcaſtle,, who bought he 
ground- plot, in 1674, erected upon it a moſt ſtately 


houſe, which is now not only the ornament of 


this town, but one of the fineſt ſeats in England. 

- Under the caſtle of Nottingham, and in the rock 

on which it ſtood, are ſeveral cayes, cut out into 

gifferent apattments, one of which is remarkable * 
7 8 
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| the hiſtory of Chriſt's ; paſſion, cut out by David It: 


| 


king of Scotland, when priſoner here. A winding 


ſtair-caſe, which deſcends almoſt to the bottom of 


the rock, leads into another of thoſe caves, called 

Mortimer” s Hole, from a tradition, that Roger Mor- 

timer, earl of March, hid himſelf in it, before be 

was ſeized by order of Edward 1 8 
Here are three churches, one of which, St. Mar 

is buile i in the manner of a collegiate church; an 

there is a handſome .town-hall, beſides another build- 


ſeſſions for the county are held, Near the latter is 
ſituated the town and county jail, \ There is alſo a 
ſpacious market-place, with two crolſes in it, a free- 
ſchool, beſides. three charity-ſchools, one of which 
is for thirty-five boys, and twenty girls, who are 
all clothed and taught. Here are likewiſe ſeveral 
alms- houſes, and an hoſpital, 

It has been uſual with all nations to Ae the. 
inhabitants of ſome particular ſpot as remarkable for 
ſtupidity. Among the Aſiatics, the approbious diſtrict 
was Phrygia; among the Thracians, Abdera ; among 
the Greeks, Bœotia; and in England, it is Gotham, 
a village a little to the ſouth of Nottingham, Of 
the Gothamites, ironically called the wiſe men of 


ticularly, that having often heard the cuckow, but 
neyer ſeen her, they hedged in a buſh, whence her 


curioſity, What gave riſe to this ſtory is not now 
remembered, but at a place named Court-hill, in this 
pariſh, there is a buſh ill called by the name | of 
Cuckow- Buſh. 

Over the Trent, which is navigable to this & town 
by barges, there-is a ſtately bridge, conſiſting of nine- 
teen arches # and as the river ſometimes overflows 
the neighbouring meadows, there is à cauſey near 3 
mile long, leading from the river to the town, with 
arches at proper diſtances. Here is alſo a very bande 
ſome ſtone bridge over the Lind, which is kept in 


The rock on which Nottingham ſtands. being ſo 
ſoft as to yield eaſily to the pick-axe and ſpade, af- 
fords excellent cellaring, with two or three raults, 
one under another. 0 

As an inland town, the trade of Nottingham is 
very conſiderable, and conſiſts chiefly-in its manu- 


| factures of glaſs, earthenware, and ſtockings. The 


beſt malt in England is made here, and ſent by land 
to the neighbouring counties. Great quantities of ale 
are alſo made here, and ſent to moſt parts of England. 
At the bottom of a ſteep rock under this town, 
are ſeyeral caverns which haye been cut into apart- 
ments, with chimnies, windows, and other con- 


veniences, ſuppoſed to have been contrived by the 


ancient inhabitants for places of retreat. $36. £543 
Near Burton, ſouth of Nottingham, is a camp, 
ſuppoſed to have been Britiſh, from ſeveral ancient 


coins which have been found in it. 
Bingham ſtands at the diſtance of a hundred 5 | 
eight miles fram London, and is a ſmall town, with 


a charity · 
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ing, called the King's Hall, where the afflzes and 


Gotham, many ridiculous fables are related; par- 


note ſeemed to prodeed, that being conflag within, 
ſo ſmall a compaſs, they might at length ſatisfy their 


repair at the common charge of the town and county, 
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| « charity-ſchool, and a parſonage 4 great value. 


4 Eaſt- Bridgeford, north of this place, may be 
ſcen the remains of a Roman ſtation, where a num- 
ber of Roman coins and other relics of antiquity 
have been found. 

Newark is fituated a hundred and eighteen miles 
from London. Two miles ſouth of this town, the 
Trent divides itſelf into two branches, which forms 
a ſmall iſland by uniting at the diſtance of two miles 
north of it. The town ſtands upon the eaſtern 
branch of the Trent, and has a bridge over each, 

Newark was formerly walled round ; and from the 
appearance of the ſtones in the north- gate, this place 
is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation. It is a 
well- built town, and a great thoroughfare from Lon 
don to York, Here is a church built in the reign 
of Henry the VIth. which has a Tofty ſpire, and is 
reckoned one of the fineſt pariſh-churches in Fogland. 
The market-place is ſo ſpacious, that lord Bellaſyſe 
drew up in it ten thouſand men, when he defended 
this town for Charles I. againſt the Scotch army. 
Here is a charity-ſchool for thirty-ſix boys, ſupported 
by contributions, and a free-ſchool founded by Thomas 
Magnus. This is a flouriſhing town, and has a con- 
ſiderable trade in corn, cattle, wool, 
commodities, | | 

Southwell is fituated a hundred and thirty- four 
miles fem London, on a ſmall ftream called the 
Greet, which falls into the Trent about two miles 
ſouth of the town. Here is a church called a min- 
ter, which is both parochial and collegiate. 
is ſuppoſed to have been founded by Paulinus, the firſt 
archbiſhop of York, about the year 630, and is re- 
puted the mother-chuxch of the town and county of 
Nottingham, 
the 5th of November 1711, when all thg body of it, 
except the choir, was burnt to the ground, It has 
however, been repaired, and is a plain Gothic ftruc- | 
ture, built in the form of a croſs, with a high tower 
in the middle, and two ſpires at the weſt end, Its 
length from eaſt to weft is three hundred and fix 
foot, its breadth fifty-nine ; and the length of the 
croſs iſle, from north to fouth, is a hundred and 
twenty-one foot, To this church belong fixteen 
prebendaries or canons, with other officers. The 
chapter has a peculiar juriſdiction over twenty-eight | 
pariſhes, to moſt of which it has the right of pre- 
ſentation, as well as to other parifhes in Lincoln- 
| ſhire and Yorkſhire. This juriſdiction is exerciſed | 
by a commiſſary or vicar-general, who is choſen by 
the chapter out of its own body, and holds viſita- 
tions twice a year. Here are two annual ſynods, at 
which all the clergy of Nottingham attend, and where 
a certain number of the prebendaries of this church, 
and other clergymen, are appointed by the archbiſhop 
of York, to preſide as commiſſioners, 

Southwell is divided into two parts; one is called 
the Burgage, or Burtidge, where the inhabitants hold 
their lands of tenements of the lord, at a certain 


yearly rent, and which comprehends all that part of 


the town between the market-place and the river 
Greet, The other part is called the Prebendage, 
RR 


| the care of the chapter, 


and other | 


It 


It was ſet on fire by lightning on 


thirty-three miles from London, 


N [Euxerz. 
and conſiſts of the liberties of the church. The ci 
vil government here is diſtin from that of the county, 
and is called the Soke of Southwell with Scroby, a 
town near Blith, There are about tweaty tow ns 
ſubject to this juriſdiction. The cuſtos totulotm 
and juſtices of the peace for it, are nominated by 


the archbiſhop of York, and conllituted: by a com- 


miſſion under the great ſeal. 

Adjoining to the church is a free-fchool, as 
The maſter is chofen by 
the chapter, and approved by the archbiſhop of Vork. 
There are two fellowſhips and two ſcholarſhips in St. 


John's college, in Cambridge, to be preſented by the 


maſter and fellows of that college to ſuch perſons as 
they fhall think proper, who have been choiriſters of 
the church at Southwell. | 

Here are the ruins of a grand palace, demoliſhed 
in the civil wars under Charles I. _it belonged to the 
archbiſhop of York, and was ſuppoſed to have been 
built by archbiſhop Booth, from the remains of a chapel. 
The archbiſhop of York had formerly three parks at this 
place, and, though they haye now no ſeat here, they 
have ever ſince the Conqueſt been lords of the manor, 


and enjoy great privileges, having the returns of 


writs on all the lands, tenements, 'and fees, in the 
neighbourhood, Befides the ſeſſions of the peace, kept 
by turns at Southwell and at Scroby, by juſtices of 


their own nomination, they have a great leet, which 


they do, or may, hold over ſeverat townſhips. 

Mansfield ſtands at the diſtance of a hundred and 
thirty-ſix miles from London, and was anciently a 
royal demeſne, It is a large well-built town, with 
a charity-ſchool for thirty-ſix boys, and a good mar- 
ket, well ſtocked with corn, malt, and cattle, 

By the ancient cuſtom of the manor of Mansfield, 
the tenants, Both men and women were at liberty to 
marry. The heirs of eſtates were declared to be of 
full age as ſoon as they were born; and the lands 
were equally divided among the ſons, or in default 
of ſuch iſſue, among the daughters, 

Tuxford is ſituated a hundred and thirty-one miles 
from London, on the poſt-road between London and 
York, It ſtands in a mirey clayiſh foil, and the 
buildings are mean; but here is a good free-ſchook, 

Warhoop is ſituated at the head of a ſmall river 
called the Ryton, at the diſtance of a hundred and 
Its market is par- 
ticularly well ſtocked with great quantities of liquor- 
ice and malt, 

Redford-Eaſt is fituated on the river Idle, a hun- 
dred and thirty. five miles from London, and is a royal 
demeſne. Here is a free grammar-ſchool, a good town- 
hall, in which are held the ſeſſions for the town, and 
| ſometimes for the county ;. and under the town-hall 
are ſhambles, the beſt in Nottinghamſhire, This 
to is connected with Weſt- Redford by a good 


| ſtone bridge over the Idle; it ſtands among large plan- 


tations of hops, in which, and barley for 5-463 


it carries on a conſiderable trade. 


At Tilney, north of Redford, was found not was 
ago a Druidical amulet, conſiſting of tranſparent 


ſtone of an aqueous colour, with ſtreabs of yellow. 
—— At 


EncrAnD.] 


At the ſame time were diſcovered a Roman ftylus, 
and ſeveral cornelians and agates, with engravings 
and Roman inſcriptions, "= 

Littleborough, upon the river Trent, about ſeven 
miles eaſt of Redford, is thought to have been a Ro- 


man town, called Agelocum. Several Roman pave- | 


ments and foundations of ancient buildings have been 


diſcovered on the eaſt ſide of-the town, part of which 


has been waſhed away by the river, Many coins 
and other remains of antiquity have alſo been dug up 
at this place. On the eaſt fide of the river, oppoſite 
to Littleborough, are till to be ſeen the traces of 
an ancient camp. 

Blith ſtands upon the borders of Yorkſhire, at the 
diſtance of a hundred and forty-four miles from Lon- 
don. It has a large church, and an hoſpital, called 
Brith Spittle, built by one of the Creſſy family. 
Nottinghamſhire is part of the teritory which, in 
the time of the Romans, was inhabited by the Co- 
ritani, A Roman military way, called the Foſſeway, 
enters this county from Leiceſterſhire, at a place 
called Willoughby-on-the Would; _ whence it paſſes : 
in a direction north-eaſt, by Bingham and Newark, 
into Lincolnſhire. 

Near this military way; Willoughby-in-the-Would, 
ſeveral Roman coins have been dug up, 


The principal manufactures of this county are 


ſtockings, glaſs, and earthenwares, The inhabitants 
alfo make great quantities of malt, and fine ſtrong 
ale. Nottinghamfhire ſends eight members to parli- 
ament, two of whom are for the county, and two for 
each of the following boroughs, namely, Nottingham, 
Eaſt-· Redford, and Newark. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Lincolnſhire is bounded on the weft by Notting- 
hamſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and parts of Yorkſhire; on 
the north by Yorkſhire, from which it is ſeparated 
by the ÆEſtuary of the Humber; on the eaſt by the 
German Ocean ; and on the fouth by Northampton- 
ſhire. It is about ſixty miles in length from north 
to ſouth, and thirty-five miles in breadth. 

The principal rivers that water this county are the 
Welland, the Witham, the Trent, the Dun, and 


the Ankam. The Welland riſes in Northamptonſhire, 


and running acroſs that county, enters Lincolnſhire, 
where paſſing by ſeveral market-towns, it diſcharges 
itſelf into a bay of the German Ocean, called by 
Ptolemy Metaris Æſtuarium, but now the Waſhes. 
The Witham riſes near Grantham, a conſiderable 
town of this county, and running north-eaſt, paſſes 
by Lincoln, whence direQing its courſe ſouth-eaſt, 
it falls into the German Ocean near Boſton. The 
Trent, as has already been obſerved, riſes in Stafford 
ſhire, whence running north-eaſt through the coun. 
ties of Derby and Nottingham, and parting the latter 
from Lincolnſhire, it falls into the mouth of the Hum- 
ber. The Dun riſes in Yorkſhire, and encloſing 
with the .Trent 'a conſiderable piece of ground in 
the north-weſt part of this county, known * the 
No. 37. 
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name of the Iſle of Axholm, falls into the Treue 


near its conflux with the Humber. The Ankam riſes 
not far north of Lincoln, and directing its courſe 
due north, falls into the Humber eaſt of the river 
Trent. 


The air of Lincolaſkire'i is different in different parts: 


along the Trent, it is very healthy ; but of an op- 
poſite quality on the ſea-coaſt, particularly in the 
ſouth-eaſt diviſion, which is not only boggy, and full 
of fens, but great part of it is under water; whence 
it is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Holland. 

The ſoil of this county is in general rich; the 
inland parts producing corn in great plenty, and the 
fens affording excellent paſture, Lincolnſhire is re- 
markable for fat cattle, and good horſes; nor is it re- 
puted leſs fortunate in its breed of dogs, as well grey- 
hounds as maſtiffs. Tt abounds in game of all kinds; 
and the rivers, with the ſea, afford plenty of various 
kinds of fiſh, In the Witham is a ſort of pike, of 
excellent quality, and peculiar to this river. So great 
is the number and variety of wild fow! in this county, 


two fowls, called the knute and the dotterel, which 
are moſt delicious food, are fad | to be found no where 
elſe in England. | 

Lincolnſhire lies in the province of Cee and 
dioceſe of Lincoln, and contains ſix hundred and thirty 
pariſhes, In reſpect of civil juriſdiction, is is divided 
into thee provinces; firſt, Holland, comprehending 
the ſouth-eaſt part of the county, which is ſubdivided 
Into three wapentakes or hundreds; ſecondly, Keſ- 
teven, comprehending the ſouthern part of the county, 
and containing ten wapentakes or hundreds; third- 


{ ly, Lindſey, which compriſes the north part of 
Lincolnſhire, and is ſubdivided into ſeventeen wapen- 


takes or hundreds. The whole county is divided 
into thirty hundreds or wapentakes, and contains one 
city and thirty-one market-towns, 

The city is Lincoln, and the market-towns are 
Alford, Barton, Binbroke, Boſton, Bourn, Bulling- 
brook, Burgh, Burton, Caſtor, Corby, Crowland, 
Deeping-Market, Dunnington, Fokingham, Ganeſ- 
borough, -Glandford-bridge, Grantham, Grimſby, 


Saltfleet, Sleaford, Spalding, Spilſby, Stamford, Stan- 
ton, Tatterſhal, and Wainfleet, 

The city of Lincoln is fituated a hundred and 
thirty-five miles from London, on the declivity of a 
hill, with the river Witham running at the bottom 
in three ſmall channels, over which are ſeveral bridges, 
This was formerly 'one of the greateſt cities in Eng- 
land. It is ſaid to have had fifty-two pariſh-churches, 
which, in the reign of Edward VI. were reduced by 
at of parliament to eighteen, There now remain 
only thirteen, which are meaner than thoſe of any 
other city in England. Here is, however, a cathedral, 


which is a ſtately Gothic pile, and though not the 


moſt beautiful ſtructure of the kind, is the principal 


ornament of the city, It was ſo much efteemed by 


the monks, that they uſed to ſay the devil could never 
look at it without frowns of diſcontent and malig- 


5 * | aity 3 


in the middle of this county, and in the weſtern parts 


that it has been called the aviary of England ; and 


Holbeck, Horncaſtle, Kirkton, Louth, Raſen-market, 


* ts 
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nity z whence aroſe the proverb generally applied to 
malicious and envious perſons, <* He looks as the 
devil over Lincoln.” This cathedral is one of the 
largeſt in England; and by its own height and the 
loftineſs of its ſituation, may be ſeen over five or fix 
counties, fifty miles to the north, and thirty to the 
ſouth. In this church is a famous bell of an enor- 
mous ſize, called Tom of Lincoln; it is almoſt five 
tons in weight, and twenty-three foot in eircumfe 
rence, and will contain four hundred and twenty- 
four gallons of ale meaſure, Here are alſo ſome cu- 
rious windows, called Catharine-wheel windows, a 
chapter-houſe, cloiſters, and library, that are much 
admired. On the ſouth fide of the cathedral flands 
the biſhop's palace, which has formerly been a grand 
ſtructure, but was demoliſhed in the civil wars in the 
reign of Charles I, and has never been rebuilt. | 

The buildings of this city are generally old, eſpe- 
cially at the bottom of the hill, but towards the top, 
there are many good houſes in the modern taſte, Here 
is an old ruinous caſtle, erected by William the Con- 
queror, in the centre of which is a handſome modern. 
ſtructure for holding the aflizes. 
four charity-ſchools, where a hundred and twenty 
poor children are taught by the widows of clergymen. 

Lincoln is a county of itſelf, and has a viſcountial 
juriſdiction for twenty miles round, a privilege en- 
joyed by no other city in England. It was once 
burnt, once beſieged by king Stephen, who was here 
defeated and made priſoner, and once taken by Henry 
III. from his rebellious barons, The biſhop's ſee 
had been at Dorcheſter during many years, but was 
removed hither in the eleventh century. 

This city was the Lindum of the Romans, A 
gate called Newport-gate, of Roman work is ſtill 
entire, and is the nobleſt remnant of the kind in 
England. It conſiſts of a vaſt ſemicircle of ſtones, 
not cemented, but as it were wedged in together: 
and cloſe to this gate is another, piece of Roman 
workmanſhip, called the Mint wall, which conſiſts of 
alternate layers of brick and ſtone, and is yet ſixteen 
foot high, and forty long. There are various frag- 
ments of the old Roman wall which ſurrounded the 
city; beſides many funeral monuments of the Normans. 
On the top of the hill on which the city ſtands, are yet 
viſible traces of a rampart and ditches, ſuppoſed to 
be the remains of the ancient Lindum, which was 
demoliſhed by the Saxons. 

This city having abounded with monaſteries, and 
other religious houſes, the ruins of many till appear 
in barns, ſtables, out-houſes, and even in ſome hog- 
ſtyes, which are obſerved to be built in the church- 
faſhion, with ſtone-walls, and arched windows and 
doors. 

Lincoln has a communication with the river Trent 
by a canal, called the Foſſe-Dyke, cut by king Hen- 
ry I. between the Trent and the Witham, for the 
conveniency of carriage. On a courſe at a little diſ- 
tance there are horſe-races every year, 

Grantham is diſtant from London a hundred and 
four miles, and is a handſome, populous town, with 
good inns, and much frequented, Here is a fine 


| 
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church, with a ſtone ſpire, one of the loftieſt in Eng- 


[ Evrors, 


land, being two hundred and eighty foot high ; but 
it is ſo conſtructed as to appear declining from the 
perpendicular, on whatever fide it be viewed, Here 
is alſo a good free-ſchool, built and endowed by 
Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, a native of this 
place, beſides two charity-ſchools. On a neighbour- 
ing courſe there are frequent horſe-races, 

Paunton, a village ſouth of Grantham, is ſup- 
poſed to have been the Ad Pontem of the Romans, 
not only from the diſtant ſimilitude of the names, 
but from the diſtances aſſigned to other places in 
reſpect of this ſtation. Chequered Roman pave- 


ments, and other antiquities,” have often been dug up 


here. Near Hunnington, about five miles from 
Grantham, is a Roman camp, called Julius Cæſar's 
double trench; and here a great number of Roman 
coins was found in an urn, towards the end of the 
laſt century, | 

Stamford is ſituated on the river Welland, upon 
the borders of Northamptonſhire and Rutlandſhire, 
at the diſtance of eighty-three: miles from London, 


In this city are It is one of the moſt conſiderable towns in the coun- 
ty, and has a fine ſtone bridge over the Welland 


into Northamptonſhire. This town had anciently 
fourteen churches, which were reduced to half the 
number by an act of parliament in the time of 
Edward VI. One of thoſe churches, St. Martin's, 
ſtands upon the eaſt. fide. of the river, in a part of 
the town called Stamford-Baron, which properly lies 
in Northamptonſhire, but is rated within the juriſ- 
diction of this corporation, and is therefore included 
in the name of Stamford. In this church, lord Bur- 
leigh, the favourite miniſter of queen Elizabeth, lies 
buried in a ſplendid tomb. Here are two inns, the 
George and the Bull, the former of which is reckoned 
the largeſt, and the latter the moſt magnificent in 
England. Here is alſo a fine: town-hall, and a cha- 
rity-ſchool for eighty children, with two hoſpitals, one 
of which was built and endowed by lord Burleigh. 
The chief trade of this town is in malt, ſea-coal, and 
free · ſtone. Here is a new courſe for horſe-races, 
The inhabitants of Grantham enjoy great privi- 
leges, particularly a freedom from the juriſdiction of 
the ſheriff of the county, and from being impannelled 
on juries out of town. They are entitled to have the 


return of all writs, and are exempted from the go- 


vernment of all lord lieutenants. 

The authority of an ancient manuſcript has been 
produced, to prove that Stamford was a univerſity 
long before the birth of Chriſt, and continued ſo 
till the year 300, when it was diſſolved by the pope 
for adhering to the doQtrines of Arius. It is gene- 
rally admitted to have been a univerſity before the 
reign of Edward III, and here are the remains of two 
colleges, one called Blackhall, and the other Brazen- 
noſe, On the gate of the latter is yet a braſs noſe, 
with a ring through. it, like that upon the gate of 


ja college of the ſame name at Oxford, which was 


not built till the reign of Henry the VIIth, and there- 
fore took its name, as well as this diſtinguiſhing mark, 


from Brazen-noſe college of Stamford, It appears 
0 alſo, 


ENGLAND. ] 
alfo, that ſeveral of the ſtudents of Oxford removed [ket place, with a free grammar ſchool for the ſons of 


hither, upon ſome quarrel arifing between the ſtudents 
of the north and thoſe of the ſouth, in the time of 
Edward III. when, it is probable, there were ſome 
colleges here to receive them, as they did not ſtay a 
ſufficient time at Stamford to have any built, 

By ſome remains of antiquity found here, it appears 
that this was no inconſiderable place in the time of 
the Romans; and there are the traces of a Roman 
highway from ſouth to north, paſſing through this 
town ; which affords reaſon to imagine that here once 
was a ferry over the Welland, 
phen this place was furniſhed with a caſtle, the foun- 
dation plot of which is yet viſible in the middle of 
the town, The cuſtom of Borough Engliſh, by 
which the en cre ſon is heir to his father, Rill ſub. 
\ fiſts in Stamford. 

Deeping- Market is an ill- built toe Mai among 
the fens, at the diſtance of eighty-ſeven miles from 
London, 

Crowland is "diſtant from London eighty-eight 
miles. It is ſo ſurrounded with bogs, that it is ac- 
ceſſible only on the north and eaſt fides, and even 
there not for carriages; which gave riſe to the pro- 
verb, that all the carts which came to Crowland 
were ſhod with ſilver. The town, however, is well 
inhabited, and conſiſts of three ftreets, ſeparated by 


water courſes, planted on each fide with willows, | 


They are built on piles, and have a communication 
with each other by a triangular bridge of curious 
contrivance, which ſtands at the conflux of the Wel- 
land, and a river called the Nine. This formed 
three ſegments of a circle, which meet in one point 
and it is ſaid; that the extremity of each ſegment, 
oppoſite to the point of contact, ftands in a different 
county, one in Lincolnſhire, another in Cambridge- 
ſhire, and the third in Rutlandſhire. 

Here is a church, which formerly belonged to 
a famous abbey at this place, The roof of this church 
fell in about a century ago, and was found to con- 
ſiſt of Iriſh oak, finely carved and gilt. Over its 
weſt gate are the images of ſeveral kings and abbots, 
among which is that of St, Guthliac, to whom the 
abbey was dedicated, He bears in his hand a whip 
and knife, his uſual ſymbols, At a little diſtance 
from the abbey is a little ſtone cottage, called An- 
chor Church-houſe, in which this ſaint is ſaid to have 
lived as a hermit. | 

The greateſt advantage av "ny the tababltains 
of this town is from fiſh and wild ducks. Of the 
latter, they ſometimes drive- three thouſand into a 
net at once by dogs; and they are brought hither 
by decoy ducks bred for the purpoſe. For the liberty 
of fiſhing in the many pools in and near the town, 
they now pay to the king, as they formerly did to 
the abbot, three hundred pounds a year. 
 *Spalding ſtands ninety-eight miles from London, 
upon the river Welland, by which it is almoſt ſur- 
rounded, It is likewiſe ſurrounded at a greater diſ- 
tance with lakes, canals, and other bodies of water; 
and is a more neat and populous town than could be 
expected in ſuch a ſituation. Here is a ſpacious mar- 
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the inhabitants, and a chatity- ſchool. The town has 
alſo a ſmall port, and a bridge over the Welland, 
which is navigable hither for veſſels of fifty or ſixty 
tons. To this port belong ſeveral barges, that are 
chiefly employed in carrying coals and corn. 

Holbeck ſtands ninety- eight miles from London, 
and is remarkable only on account of i its fair for cat- 
tle, corn, and flax. | A 

Dunnington i is ſituated ninety-nine miles from Lon- 
don, Its market is famous for a large ſale of hemp 
and hempſeed; and it has a port for barges, by which 
goods are carried to and from Boſton, and the Waſhes. 

Fokingham ftands on the declivity of a hill, a hun- 
dred and four miles from London, and b a n 
ful air, but is a place of no trade. 

Sleaford, called New Sleaford, to PO it 
from a neighbouring place, is ſituated at the diſtance 
of a hundred and ten miles from London, near the 
fource of a little river, which runs with ſo great ra- 
pidity through the town, that it is never frozen, and 
within the compaſs of two miles, drives five corn- 
mills, two fulling-mills, and one paper-mill ; after 
which it falls into the Witham. This town is po- 
pulous, and the buildings are conſtantly improving. 
It has a large handſome church, with a free-ſchool, 
and an hoſpital for twelve poor men, 

Boſton is ſituated a hundred and fourteen miles 
from London, upon the river Witham, which is 
navigable hence to Lincoln. Here is a church, 
reckoned the largeſt parochial church, without croſs- 
ailes, in the world; being three hundred foot long 
within the walls, and a hundred foot wide. The 
cieling i is of Engliſh oak, ' ſupported by tall ſlender 
columns, © This church contains three hundred and 
ſixty five ſteps, fifty-two windows, and twelve pil- 
lars, anſwering to the days, weeks, and months of 
the year, Its tower, which was built in 1309, is 
two hundred and eighty-two | foot high, and has at 
the top a beautiful octagon lanthorn, which ſerves as 
a beacon to mariners, when they enter the dangerous 
channels, called Lynn Deeps, and Boſton Deeps in 
the Waſhes. It is the admiration of travellers, being 
ſeen at the diſtance of forty miles round. Here are 
two charity-ſchools, and a high wooden bridge over 
the Witham, The town has a commodious harbour, 
and carries on a good trade, both inland and foreign; 
yet many of the inhabitants apply themſelves to graz- 
ing of cattle with great advantage, Here is an an- 
nual fair for cattle, and all forts of merchandize, which 
laſts during nine days, and is called a mart by way 
of eminence, | The country in the neighbourhood of 
this town is marſh lands, which are very rich, and 
feed vaſt numbers of large ſheep and oxen. | 

Wainfleet is ſituated a hundred and twenty-four 
miles from London, upon the borders of the fenny 
country called Holland. It is neatly built, and re- 
markable only for a fine free-ſchool, founded by Wil- 
liam Patin, a bimop of Wente and a native of 
this place | 

Tatterſhal ſtands at the diſtance of A dane and 
eighteen miles from London, in a marfhy country. 
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Moſt of As houſes are of brick; and here is a caftle | 


famous for its ancient barons. Upon 

Bulingbrook, or Bollinbroke, lies a hundred miles 
from London,. and is noticed only. for its market. 

Spilſby is fituated a hundred and twenty-two miles 
from London, and has a good market, with a cha- 
rity- ſchool. 

Burgh. is diſtant from London a hundred and four 
miles, and has nothing worthy of notice but a dd 
rity-ſchool. | 

Horncaſtle is diftant from 3 A hundred and 
twenty-two miles, and is a large well-built town, ſi- 
tuated on a ſmall river called the Bane, by which it 
is almoſt ſurrounded, At the village of Yarburgh, 
near this place, are the remains of a large Roman 
camp, where great quantities of Roman coins haye 
been dug up. 

Not far hence lies Scrivel{by-hall, the manor of 
the Dimocks, who hold it upon condition; that, at 
the coronation, the lord, either in perſon or by 
proxy, ſhall come into the royal preſence well armed, 
on a war-horſe, and make proclamation, that if any 
one ſhall ſay, that the ſovereign bas no right to the 
crown, he is ready to defend his right n all that 
ſhall oppoſe it. 

Alford- is ſituated a hundred and 8 miles from 
London, and is a little obſcure place, mentioned only 
for its having a market. 

Louth ſtands a hundred and thirty-three miles from | 

London, upon the bank of a ſmall river called the 
Lud, 
Niere is a free-ſchool founded by Edward VI. 9 a 
charity - ſehool for forty children. 
Raſen, called Raſen- Market, to diſtinguiſh it. from | 
Eaſt, Weſt, and Middle Raſen, is fituated, like the 
others, near the ſource of the Ankham, It is diſtant 
a hundred and thirty-nine miles from London, but con- 
tains nothing worthy of note, 

Ganeſborough ſtands upon the Trent, at the dit. 
tance of a hundred and thirty-ſeyen miles from Lon- 
don. It is a well-built town, and has a flouriſhing 
trade by means of the river, which brings up veſſels 
of confiderable burden with the tide, though it be 
near forty miles from the Humber by water. The 
North Marſh, in the neighbourhood of this town, is 
remarkable for horſe-races. _ 

At Marton, near Ganeſborough, are 8 remains 
of a Roman highway, leading from Doncaſter in York- 
ſhire to Lincoln ; and about a quarter of a mile from 
the town, are ſome conſiderable pieces of Roman 
pavement. 
| Stow, a village near Ganeſborough, was formerly 

a city called Sidnaceſter, and is ſuppoſed to have been 
a Roman ſtation. 

On ſome hills between Ganeſborough and a neigh= 
bouring village, called Lea, many Roman coins and 
pieces of urns have been dug up; and one of thoſe 
hills, called Caſtle-hill, is ſurrounded with entrench - 
ments, ſaid to incloſe aboye a hundred acres. 

Littleborough, a ſmall town about three miles from 
Ganeſborough, is ſuppoſed to be the ene or 


2 
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It has a large chureb, with a fine Rceple. ; | 


| {Evrore, 
Kirkton ſtands at the diſtance of a hundred and 


| thirty-fix miles from London, and is famous for a ſort 


of apple, called the Kirkton pippin. Here is a magni- 
 ficent church, built in the form of a cathedral, = 

Caſtor, or Thong Caſtle, is fituated a hundred and 
twenty miles from London, but has nothing worthy 
of note. This place is ſaid to have derived its name 
from the following circumſtance: Hengiſt, the 
Saxon, as a reward for having. repelled the Scots and 
Picts, obtained from Vortigern a grant of as much 
ground here as he could encompaſs with the uide of 
an ox cut into ſmall thongs, On this ground he 
built a caſtle, which was hence called Thong 
Caſtle, 

Grimſby is diſtant from Laden, a hundred and 
fifty-eight miles, and in point of antiquity, is ſaid to 
be the ſecond, if not the firſt corporation in Eng. 
land, The town is well-built, and contains ſeveral 
ſtreets, with a church that has the appearance of a 
cathedral, It was formerly a place of great trade, 
but its harbour has been long choaked up. The road 
before it, however, is a good ſtation for. ſhips that 
wait for a wind to get to ſea; and it has a trade in 
corn and ſalt, by the navigation of the Humber, 

Glandford Bridge ftands a hundred and fifty-three 
miles from London, and is remarkable only for a 
bridge over the river Ankham. 

Barton is ſituated a hundred. and fixty-three miles 
from London, and has a horſe-ferry to Hull, acroſs 
the river Humber, which is here ſix miles over. 

Burton, called likewiſe Burton-Stather, ſtands a 
hundred and forty-nine miles from London. The 
{ houſes are pleaſantly intermixed with trees, and it has 
two churches, one of which it ſo low, in reſpect of 
the precipice over it, that a perſon may almoft leap 
from the precipice on the ſteeple. This. place is well 
ſituated for trade on the caſt bank of the n on 


| which it has ſeveral mills. 


. Lincolnſhire is part of the conkers which, in the 
time of the Romans, was inhabited by the Corſtani. 
The great Sir Iſaac Newton was a native of this diſ- 
trict, and was taught the firſt rudiments of learning 
at the free grammar-ſchool of Grantham, This coun- 
ty is not remarkable for any manufacture, and ſends 
to parliament twelve members, viz. two knights of 
the ſhire, -two members for the city of Lincoln, and 
two for. each of the. following boroughs, namely, 
Stamford, Grantham, Boſton, and Grimſby, 
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Yorkſhire is bounded on the ſouth by Lincolnſhire, 
Nottinghamſhire, and Derbyſhire ; on the weſt, by 
Cheſhire and Lancafhire ; on the north, by the coun- 
ties of Durham and Weſtmoreland; and on the eaſt, 
by the German Ocean. It is by much the largeſt 


county in England, extending i in length a hundred 


| and fourteen miles, and in breadth eighty. 


This county is watered by many rivers, the. chief 
of which are the. Don, the Calder, the Are, the 
Wharfe, the Lidd, the Ure, the Swale, the Ouſe, 

the 


Legelocum of the Romans. 
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| the Derwent, the Hull, the Humber, the Riddle, and 
| the Tees, © 


The river Don riſes near the borders of Cheſhire, 
not far from Barneſley, and running ſouth-eaſt to 
Sheffield, it thence directs its courſe north-eaſt, and 
falls into the Are at Sneth, a market-town of. this 
county. The Calder riſes in Lancaſhire, and run- 
ning eaſtward, falls into the Are about five miles 
north-eaſt of Wakefield, The Are iſſues from the 
bottom of a high hill, called Pennigent, near Settle, 
upon the borders of Lanes mite whence running eaſt- 


ward, and being joined by the Don and the Calder, 


it falls into the Ouſe not far from Sneth. The 
W harfe riſes in a wild ſtony tract, called Craven-hills, 


north of Pennigent-hill, whence running almoſt pa · 
rallel to the river Are, it falls into the Ouſe ſouth- 


eaſt of Tadeaſter. The Nidd riſes alſo among the 
Craven-hills, and running nearly parallel to the 
Wharfe, falls into the Swale, a few miles eaſt 
of Knareſborough, The Ure, Eure, Yore, or York, 
riſes in a mountainous tract on the borders of Weſt- 


moreland, and running ſouth-eaſt, joins the Swale 


near Burrow-bridge, The Swale riſes near the ſpring 


of the Ure, and runs with a rapid ſtream ſouth-eaſt, 


through a tract of country to which it gives the name 
of Swaleſdale. Near Richmond it forms a cataract, 
whence continuing its courſe ſouth-eaſt, and being 
Joined by the Ure, and other rivers, the united ſtream 


is called the Ure, till it arrives at the city of Vork. 


where receiving a ſmall ſtream called the Ouſe, it 
aſſumes this name, and, running eaſtward falls into 


the Humber, not far from Howden. The Derwent 
riſes at a little diſtance from Whitby, and, running 


ſouthward, falls into the Ouſe near Howden, The 
Hull has its ſource in a wild part of the county, 
called York-Woulds, near Kilham, and, running ſouth 


by Beverley, falls into the Humber at Kingſton-upon- 


Hull. The Humber is an zſtuary of many rivers, and 
the largeſt in Britain. It is called Humber, from the 
conflux of the Ouſe and Trent, to its mouth, where 
it falls into the German Ocean, Being properly an 
arm of the ſea, it regularly ebbs and flows, the for- 
mer of which motions it performs with prodigious 
rapidity, -and a roaring noiſe, This reflux is called 
the Hygre, and is dangerous to thoſe ſailors who are 
not acquainted with it. The Ribble riſes among the 


Craven-hills, whence, running ſouth by Settle and | 


Giſhorn, it paſles into Lancaſhire, not far from the 
latter of thoſe towns, The Tees riſes on the borders | 


of Cumberland, whence running ſouth- caſt, and re- 


ceiving leſs conſiderable ſtreams, it afterwards directs 
its courſe north-north-eaſt, and ſeparating Yorkſhire 
from the county of Durham, diſcharges itſelf into the 
German Ocean, | 

The leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are the 
Waſhbrook, the Cock, the Rother, the Iddle, the 
Wen, the Hebden, the Hyde, the Rabuk, the Dont, 
the Reyel, the Gret, and the Foulneſs, 

The air, foil and productions of this extenſive 
county being different in different parts, it is neceſſary 
to anticipate its general diviſion into three parts, called 
Ridings. This name, which expreſſes the third part 
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of a county, was common to other counties ih he 
north of England, before the Conqueſt, but is how 
peculiar to Yorkſhire, The Ridings of this county, 
each of which is as lafge as moſt others, are dif- 
tinguiſhed by the names of the Weſt- Riding, the Eaſt. 
Riding, and the North-Riding. The firſt of thoſe 
is bounded on the eaſt by the river Ouſe, which Tepa- 
rates it from the Eaſt-Riding, and on the nörth by 


the Eaſt and North Ridings are ſeparated be the 
Derwent. 

The air in the Weſt. Riding is ſharper, but more 
healthful, than in either of the other two. The 
ground on the weſtern fide of this diviſion is billy 
and ſtony, and therefore not very fruitful ; but the 
intermediate valleys afford plenty of 566d meadow 
and paſture land, On the fide of this Riding, next 


the river Ouſe, the ſoil is rich, producing wheat 


and barley, though not in ſo great abundance as oats, 
which ate cultivated with ſucceſs in the moſt bar- 
ren parts of this diſtri, The Weſt. Riding is famous 
for fine horſes, goats, and other cattle ; and here ire 
ſome trees, which are ſeldom found wild in any other 
part of England, particularly the fir, the yew, and 
the cheſnut. This Riding aboufds with parks and 
chaſes, and contains many mines of pit-coal and jet. 
In ſeveral parts are alſo mines of ſtone, Which by a pe- 
culiar proceſs is made into alum. The chief manufac - 
tures of this Riding are cloth and iroti wates ; and 
it is remarkable for curing legs of pork into hams, 
like thoſe of Weſtphalia. 

The Eaſt- Riding is the ſmalleſt of the three, and 
the air here, on account of the neighbourhood of the 
German Ocean, or the great eſtuary of the Him- 
ber, is leſs pure and healthy; yet on the hilly parts, 
towards the north-weſt, in a large tract called York- 
Woulds, the air is little affected by thoſe cauſes. 
IM ſoil, however, in general, is is dry, ſandy, and dare 


* numbers of black cattle, horſes, and ſheep, the 
wool of which is equal to any in England. The 
ſea-coaſt and vallies in this diviſion are fruitful ; and 
it yields plenty of wood, pit-cbal, turf, jet, and alum- 


ſtones ; and the inhabitants are well ſupplied with ſea 
and river fiſh. The ee manufactufe of this 


Riding is cloth. 

The North-Riding is the northern boundary of the 
other two, and the air here is colder and purer than 
in thoſe abovementioned. The eaftern part of this 
Riding, which is called Blackmoor, is a mountaiaous 
and woody country; and the north-weſt, called Rich- 


mondſhire, - conſiſts of one continued eminence, or 
ridge of rocks and vaſt mountains, tlie ſides of which 2 


yield good graſs, and the vallies at the bottom are very 
fruitful. The bills afford goats, with deer of a very 
large ſize, and contain mines of lead, copper, alum- 
ſtone, and coal ; but of thoſe, the coal and alum 


mines only are wrought. Swaleſdale abounds with 
fine paſture ; and Wanteſdale, watered by the Ure, 


is a fich, fruitful valley, ſupplying great quantities 
of wood, £2 ſtocked with large herds of cattle. To- | 


wards the ſea · coaſt are found great quantities of jet, 


5 U . | and 


the Ure, which divides it from the North-Riding : 
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and at Eggleſton, north-weſt of Richmond, there is 
a fine marble quarry. The ſea near this coaſt ſwarms 
with herrings in the ſeaſon, and affords great plenty 
of other fiſh, as well as the rivers; among. which 
the Ure is remarkable for cray-fiſh. The principal 
manufactures of this Ring are cloth, ſtockings and 
alum. x 

Yorkſhire lies in the province and dioceſe of York, 
except Richmondſhire, which belongs to the dioceſe 
of Cheſter ; and it contains five hundred and ſixty- 
three pariſhes. The Ridings of this county are. ſub- 
divided into twenty-ſix wapentakes or hundreds, of 


which the Weſt-Riding contains ten, the Eaſt-Rid- 


ing four, and the North-Riding twelve. Yorkſbire 
has only one city, but contains fifty-four market- 
towns, The city is York ; and the market-towns 
are, Aberforth, Aldborough, Barneſſey, Bantre, Brad- 
forth, Burrowbridge, Doncaſter, Giſborn, Halifax, 
Hutherfield, Knareſborough, Leeds, Otley, Ponte- 
frat, Ripley, Rippon, Rotheram, Selby, Settle, 
Sheffield, Sherborn, Skipton, Sneth, Tadcaſter, 
Thorn, Tickhall, Wakefield, and Wetherby, all 
in the Weſt-Riding. In the Eaſt- Riding are Beverly, 
Bridlington, Headon, Hornſey, Howden, Kilham, 
Kingſton- upon Hull, Petrington, Pocklington, and 
Wighton. In the North-Riding are Northallerton, 
Aſhrig, Bedall, Giſborough, Helmſley, Kirby-mor- 


fide, Malton, Maſham, Midlam, Pickering, Rich- 
mond, Scarborough, Stokelley, Thirſk, Whitby, and 


Yarum, 

Thbe city of York ſlands on a point where the boun- 
daries of the three Ridings meet, and being allo a 
county of itſelf, it belongs properly to none of the 
Ridings. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Ouſe, 
a hundred and ninety-eight miles north- by- weſt of 
London. This is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has 
been generally reckoned, next to London, the chief 
city in England: but though it exceeds Briſtol in 
extent, yet the latter is greatly ſuperior in the number 
of inhabitants, as well as in trade and riches, York 
is encompaſſed with walls, in which are four large 
well-built gates, and five poſterns, The houſes are 
for the moſt part old, and built of timber. It had 


formerly forty-one pariſh-churches, and ſeventeen cha- 
pels, belides a cathedral ; but the pariſhes are now 


reduced to twenty-eight, and the pariſh-churches in 
uſe are no more than ſeventeen. 


The cathedral! having been burnt down in the reign 


of Stephen, the preſent fabric was begun in the reign 


of Edward I. and is by ſome reckoned the fineſt 


Gothic building in England. It extends in length 
five bundred and twenty-five foot, in breadth a hun- 
dred and ten foot, and in height ninety-nine, The 
length of the croſs-ailes is two hundred and tent 
two foot; the nave, the largeſt of any, except that of 
St. Peter's church at Rome, is four foot and a half wider, 
and eleven foot higher, than that of St. Paul's cathe- 
dral in London, At the weſt end are two towers, 
connected and ſupported by an arch, which forms 


the weſt entrance, and is reckoned the largeſt Gothic 


arch in Europe. In the ſouth tower, on the weſt 
fide, is a deep peal of twelve bells, the tenor weigh- 
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ing fifty- nine hundred weight. At the ſouth end 
of the church is. a circular window, called the. 
Marigold Window, from the glaſs being ſtained of 
the ſame colour as the flowers of that name, At 
the north end is a very large painted window, ſaid to 
have been erected at the expence of five maiden ſiſ- 
ters. The other windows are beautifully painted 
with ſcripture hiſtory. The front of the choir is 
adorned. with: ſtatues of all the kings of England, 
from William the Conqueror to Henry the VIth ; and 
here are thirty-two. ſtalls, all of fine marble, with 
pillars, each conſiſting of one piece of alabaſter, 

This cathedral has a chapter-houſe, which is eſteem- 
ed one of the neateſt Gothic ſtruQures in England, 
It is of an octagonal form, ſixty- three foot in diame- 
ter, without any pillar to ſupport the roof, which 
reſts upon one pin placed in the centre, The win- 
dows are finely painted and finiſhed, with an arch 
at the top; and within is the following barbarous 
verſe, in gilt letters, which ſhews the high opinion 
that was entertained of this edifice, 


Ut roſa flos florum, fic eft domus i/ta domorum. 


Of the pariſh-churches three only are remarkable. 
Alhallow's church, a Gothic ftruQture, has the moſt 
magnificent ſteeple of any in England; St. Mary's 
has a ſteeple in the form of a pyramid, which is much 
admired ; and St, Margaret's has a' ſteeple like that 
of St, Mary's, with a magnificent porch, on the top - 
of which is a crucifixion cut in ſtone, 5 

Here are two market- houſes, one of which is a cu- 
rious piece of architecture, ſupported by twelve co- 
lumns of the Tuſcan order, Near the cathedral is 
an aſſembly room for the nobility and gentry, which 
was deſigned by the late earl of Burlington, and erect- 
ed by ſubſcription. The hall of this building is a 
hundred and twenty-three foot Jong, forty broad, and 
upwards of forty foot high. Tt communicates with 
the ball-room, which is ſixty- ſix foot long, twenty- 
two foot broad, and as many high, The archiepiſco- 
pal palace, which ſtands near the cathedral, ' with 
the houfes of the dean and prebendaries, makes a no- 
ble appearance; and the city is alſo adorned with a 
handſome manſion-houſe for the chief e <3 
which was erected in 1728. 

A caſtle was built here by William the Cohibror, 
which was repaired in the beginning of the preſent 
century, and is now the place where the aſſizes are 
held: part of it is alſo uſed for a priſon. It has a 
handſome chapel, with a good ſtipend for a preacher ; 
and a large loaf of fine bread is given to every debtor 
that attends the ſervice, The wards are all kept 
clean - the very felons are allowed beds ; and there 
is an infirmary ſeparated from the common priſon, 
where the ſick are properly attended. g 

Here is a ſtone bridge, with five arches over the 
river Ouſe : the centre arch is eighty-one foot wide, 
and fifty one foot high ; and the bridge is fo crouded 
with buildings, that it looks like a ſtreet. Among 


| thoſe buildings are a guild-hall, a record office, an 


exchequer, an apartment in which the ſheriff's courts 
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Some years ago A manufacture of cotton was 
eſtabliſhed here, which is now brought to perfection, 
and proves to be very advantageous, 

The chief magiſtrate of this city has the title of 
lord - mayor. Vork is divided into four wards; and 
the lord- mayor and aldermen have the conſervency 
of the rivers Ouſe, Humber, Wharfe, Derwent, 
Are, and Don, within certain limits. The repreſen- 
tatives of this city in parliament have a right to ſit 
upon the privy counſellors bench, next to the citi- 
zens of London; a privilege which the repreſenta- 
tives of both cities claim on the firſt day of the meet- 
ing of every new parliament, 

The city of York is by Ptolemy called Brigantium, 
but more generally known among the Roman writers 
by the name Eboracum, It was a Roman colony, 
as .appears not only from the teſtimony of Ptolemy 
and Antoninus, but from many inſcriptions which 
have been found here. The emperor Severus reſided 
a conſiderable time in this city, and dying here, his 
aſhes were carried hence in a goldern urn to Rome, 
Conſtantius Chlorus alſo died at this place; and here 


his ſon Conſtantine the Great, was, upon his father's 


deceaſe, declared emperor by the Roman ſoldiers. 

It is ſaid, that in a vault belonging to a little 
chapel here, in which Conſtantius was thought to 
have been buried, a lamp was found burning, about 
the time of the diſſolution of monaſteries, 

No leſs than three Roman ways paſſed: through 
this city; and here was a temple dedicated to Bel- 
Jona, There are ſtill to be ſeen ſome remains of 
Roman buildings, particularly an arch at a place 

called Micklegate-Bar, ſeveral parts of the city walls, 
and a polygonal tower, near a 1 called tha Mint- 
yard, 

- Adjoining to Botham-Bar, in this city, was the 
burying-place of the Romans, after the practice of 
interring the dead, inſtead of burning them, had 

been introduced. Many pieces of antiquity have here 
been diſcovered, ſuch as urne, ns. and a 
variety of funeral implements; f 


Full, or Kingſton-upon- Hull, is ſituated a in 


dred and ſixty-nine miles from London, at the con- 
flux of the river Hull and the Humber, and near the 
place where the latter opens into the German Ocean. 
It lies ſo low, that by cutting the banks of the Hum- 
ber, the country may be laid under water for five 


miles round. 


caſtle, a citadel, and a block-houſe. 
large and populous, containing two churches, ſeveral 


meeting-houſes, a free- ſchool, a charity-ſchool, and 
Among the latter is one called Tri- 


ſome hoſpitals. 
nity-houſe, in which are maintained many diſtreſſed 


ſeamen, both of Hull and other places, that are mem- 

bers of its port. Here is alſo an exchange, and a 

cuſtom-houſe, and over the Hull, a ſtone bridge con- 

fiſting of fourteen arches, A good harbour was 

made here by Edward I, or Richard II, 

Phbis town has not only the moſt conſiderable in- 
Jand traffic of any 125 in the north of E ngland, but 


Towards the land it is defended by a 
wall and a ditch, with the farther fortification of | 
The town is 
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a foreign trade ſuperior to any in the kingdom; except 
ing the ports of London, Briſtol and Yarmouth. By 
means of the many large rivers that fall into the 
Humber, it trades to almoſt every part of Yorkſhire; 
as well as to Lincolnſhire; Nottinghamſhire, Staf- 
fordſhire, Derbyſhire, and Cheſhire z the commodi- 
ties of which counties are brought hither, and ex- 
ported to Holland, Hamburg, France, Spain, the 
Baltic, and. other parts of Europe, In return for 
thoſe, are imported iron, copper, hemp, flax; canvas, 
Ruflia linen and yarn, beſides wine, oil, fruit, and 


other articles. Such quantities of corn are alſo brought 


hither by the navigable rivers, that Hull exports more 
of this commodity than London, The trade of Hull 
with London, particularly for corn, lead, and but- 
ter ; and with Holland and France in times of peace; 
for thoſe commodities, as well as for cloth, kerſeys; 
and other manufactures of Yorkſhire, is ſo conſider- 
able as to employ not only ſingle veſſels; but fleets : 
the Hull fleets to London being generally from fifty 
to ſixty fail; and in time of war frequently a hun- 
dred fail or upwards, It is computed that more bu- 
ſineſs is done in this port, in proportion to its ex- 


tent, than in any other of Europe; and the cuſtoms 


here have been eſtimated. at between thirty and forty 
thouſand pounds a year. 

Headon, Hedon, or Heydon, is diſtant from Lon- 
don a, hundred and ſeventy-two miles, and is a well- 
built little town, pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ftream 
near the Humber, It had formerly three churches 
which are now reduced to one; and its hatbour, which 
was once a port of conſiderable: trade, has been many 
years choaked up by the æſtuary of the Humber. 

Bridlington, or Burlington, ſtands two hundred 
and five miles from London, upon a bay or creek 
of the ſea, and is reckoned a ſafe harbour in ſtorms 


from the north-north-weſt, and north-eaſt, It is a 


place of conſiderable length, and chiefly inhabited by 
ſea-faring people ; having a good trade, and- a. key 
which lies almoſt two miles from the town. 
Scarborough is .diſtant' from London two hundred 
and four miles, and ſtands on a high ſteep rock, ſur- 
rounded by the ſea, except on the weſt ſide, where it 
is connected with the continent by a narrow flip of 
land. The houſes are well-built, and range in the 
form of a half-moon, fronting the main ocean, and 
extending irregularly on the declining fide of the rock, 
This town was formerly defended by a ſtrong caſtle, 
erected by Henry II. but now, in ruins. Here is a 
commodious quay, and the beſt harbour between New- 
caſtle and the Humber, for receiving ſhips in ſtreſs of 
weather; on which accouut the pier here is main- 
tained at the public charge, by a duty upon coals 
from Newcaſtie and Sunderland. The mariners of 
this town have erected an hoſpital for the widows of 
poor ſeamen, which is ſupoprted by a rate on the veſ- 
ſels of this port, and by deduQtions out of the ſea- 
The town has a good trade; and a 
great number of ſhips, chiefly employed. in carrying 
coals from Newcaſtle to London. Herrings are ta- 
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Auguſt 
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trade, ate built in this port. Upwards of a hundred 


and the ſtreets are ſpacious and well- paved. Here | 
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the chair of refuge, called Freed-Stool, conſiſting of | 
done ſtone, with a well of water behind. It is faid | 
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Auguſt to November; with which this town ſupplies 
the city of Yo.k, as it does alſo with cod, mackarel, 
turbot, and variety of other fiſh, 

The flouriſhing ſtate of Scarborough, however, is 
in great meaſures owing to the numerous company 
that reſorts hither in the hot months to drink its 
medicinal waters. The place where theſe iſſue is 
at the bottom of an exceeding high cliff, about a 
quarter of a mile ſouth of the town; in a ſandy ſoil, 
near the level of the ſpring tides, by which the ſource 
is overflowed, The water of this ſpring is very tranſ- 
parent, of an inky ſmell, but no difagreeable taſte, 
and is impregnated with iron, vitriol, alum, nitre, and 
ſale, It is purgative and diuretic z recommended for | | 
removing obſtructions, and ſuch diſorders as proceed 
from a viſcid fate, or too flow a motion of the blood. 
This place is alſo frequented for ſea- bathing. 

Whitby is fituated on the German Ocean, at the 
mouth of a ſmall river called the Eſk, two hundred 
and twenty-ſeven miles from London. It is a well- 
built town, and has a cuſtom-houſe, with a good | 


harbour, much frequented by the colliers, The beſt | 


and ſtrongeſt veſſels uſed in England for the coal 


veſſels, of eighty tons or more, belong to it ; and 
vaſt quantities of corn and butter are ſent hence to 
London, and fometimes to Holland. 

Kilham ftands in York- Woulds, at the diſtance 
of a hundred and ninety-cight miles from London, 
but contains nothing remarkable, 

Beverley is diſtant from London a hundred and 
ſeventy-nine miles. It extends above a milein length, 


were formerly four pariſh-churches, which are now 
reduced to two; but theſe are reckoned the fineſt 
and largeft parochial churches in England. St. John's 
was a collegiate church, founded by king Athelſtan : 
it was repaired in the reign of George I. and fir Mi- 
chael Wharton left by will four thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds to keep it in perpetual repair, The 
length of this building is three hundred and thirty- 


four foot, the breadth of the tranſept a hundred and | | 


fixty-eight foot, and that of the nave and fide ailes, | 
fixty-four foot. It is remarkable, that the north 
wall of the great-croſs aile, which declined about | 
three foot and a half from 


the perpendicular, was | 
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Here is a free- ſchool, which is improved by two 
fellowſhips, fix ſcholarſhips, and three exhibitions to 
St. John's college in Cambridge; beſides a charity. 
ſchool, a workhouſe, and ſeven alms-houſes. 

Near St. John's church is a ſpacious building, called 
Hall-Garth, in which the ſeſſions and provoſt's court 
are held. A common jail was lately rebuilt ; and 
here is a market- place, containing four acres of ground, 
It is adorned with a beautiful croſs, ſupported by 
eight columns, each of one ſtone, erected at the charge 


of fir Charles Hotham and fir Michael Wharton, 


The ſeſſions for the Eaſt-Riding are always held 
| here, and a court of record is kept, called the Provoſt's 
court, in which may be tried all cauſes that ariſe 


within the liberties of the town, except titles to 


land, The corporation is ſaid to have a juriſdiction 
in criminal matters, but at preſent it is not exerted, 
From the river Hull to this town runs a channel, 
anciently cut, and improved about forty years ago, by 
which there is a 1 166TLOIR for ſhips of conſiderable 
burden, 

Here was ſormerly a cloth manufaQure J but the 
principal manufaQuures at preſent are malt, tanned 
leather, and bone-lace, in which the town carries on 
a conſiderable trade. 

Pocklington is diſtant from London a hundred and 
eighty- three miles, and contains nothing worthy of 
note. 

Pickering is ſituated to hundred and twenty · fix 
miles from London, on a hill, among the mountains 
of Blackmoor. It is a town of conſiderable extent, 
belonging to the duchy of Lancaſter, and has a juriſ- 
diction over ſeveral neighbouring villages, with a court 
for all actions under forty ſhillings ariſing within the 
honour of Pickering, 

Giſborough is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground, 
four miles ſouth-eaſt of the mouth of the river Tees, 
and two hundred and fourteen miles from London. 
It is a well - built town, having in its neighbourhood a 
harbour for ſhips ; and the inhabitants are diſtin- 
guiſhed for their civility and neatneſs, 

Stokefly Aands upon the banks of the river Wiſh, 
at the diſtance of two hundred and ſeventeen miles 
from London, It conſiſts of one well-built ftreet, 
about half a mile long, with a very good market, 
and a fair for cattle, reckoned the greateſt in England. 


reſtored by an engine contrived by Mr. Thornton, of | Kirby- Moreſide was originally called Kirkby, but 


York. Over the altar of this church is a magnificent | 


received the epithet Morefide, to diſtinguiſh it from 


wooden arch, curiouſly cut, and ſupported by eight | many other towns in the north of England, called 


fatea columns of the Corinthian order. The fkreen 
between the choir and the nave has been lately rebuilt 
in the Gothic manner, ata the principal 
ornaments of the church. 

In former times this church had the privitege of 
a ſanctuary for perſons ſuſpected of capital crimes ; 
and at the upper end of the choir is ſtill to be ſeen 


to have been brought from Dunbar in Scotland, and 
bas the following infeription: . He ſedes lapidia 
Freed-Stoo! dicitur, i. e,-pacis cathedra ad quam reus 
fugiendo perveniens omnimodam habet ſecuritatem,” 

" 


Kirkby. It ſtands on the fide of Blackmoor, a hun- 
dred and ninety-cight miles from London, and con- 
tains nothing wortby of notice. 

Walton is diſtant from London a hundred and 
ninety- nine miles, and is a borough by preſcription, 
Ir is divided by the river Derwent into the old and 
new towns, which communicate with each other by 
a good ftone bridge over the river. It is a populous 

place, with three handſome pariſh- churches, and 
good inns ; and has the beſt market in the county 
| for horſes, black cattle, and tools for huſbandry. 

Hoden is fituated a hundred and ſeventy- three 


miles from London, near the north. bank of the 'river 
Quſe, 
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Ouſe, which ſometimes lays the town under water, 
Here is a church, which was formerly collegiate, 
with a very tall ſteeple, erected by Walter Skirlaw, 
biſhop of Durham, who lived in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, for a place of ſecurity to the inhabitants. againſt 


| inundations. Near the church is a palace belonging 


to the biſhop of Durham, who is poſſeſſed of ſeveral 


eſtates, with a temporal juriſdiction in and about this 
town. An annual fair is held here, to which the 
London traders greatly reſort. 

At Metham, not far from Howden, upon the bank 
of the Ouſe, which appears to have been the Abus 
of Ptolemy, has been diſcovered a Roman pottery, 
where their urns, and other earthen vellels, were 


— 


made. 

Helmeſley is diſtant from Lande a hundred and 
ninety-ſeven miles, and is a ſmall obſcure place. 

Yarum is ſituated two hundred and twelve miles 
from London, on the ſouth bank of the river Tees, 
over which it has a fine ſtone bridge, and by the na- 
vigation of which it carries on a good trade to Lon- 
don in lead, corn, and butter. 

Thirſk, or Thruſk, is diſtant from London a hun- 
dred and ninety-nine _— and ,is a borough by 
preſcription. 

Aldorough, or Oldborough, is ſituated on the bank 
of the Ure, a hundred and ſixty-eight miles from 
London, It is an ancient borough, as its name im- 
ports, and has a good church. This town was the 
Iſurum Brigantum of the Romans, and, except the 
remains of antiquity found in it, contains nothing 
worthy of note, In the time of that people it was a 
conſiderable city, and a place of great ftrength, By 
the ruins of the ancient walls, it appears that they 
were four yards thick, and built upon a foundation 
of large pebble-ſtones, about five yards deep. They 
formed a complete ſquare, and included ſixty acres 
of ground. It is generally ſuppoſed that this city 
was deſtroyed by the Danes; and from the ſoil it 
ſeems to have been burnt. Here have been diſcovered 
the fragments of aqueducts cut in great ſtones, and 
covered with Roman tiles, 
imagined to the river, and ſuppoſed to have been a 
repoſitory for the dead, was diſcovered here in the 
time of Charles I, Vaſt quantities of Roman coins, 


moſtly of - braſs, with ſignets, variouſly engraved, | 


have been found at this place; beſides pavements, 
urns, and other veſſels. 

Rippon is ſituated between the Ure and a ſmall 
ftream called the Skell, at the diſtance of a hundred 
and ninety miles from London, It is a well-built, 
populous town, and of great antiquity, Here is a 
venerable, old Gothic church, which is both paro- 


chial and collegiate, and has three ſteeples, with 
The market place is eſteemed the fineſt ſquare | 
of the kind in England, and is adorned with an 


ſpires. 


obeliſk, Here are alſo two ſtone bfidges over the Ure, 

one of which conſiſts of thirteen or fourteen arches. 

This town had formerly a conſiderable trade in the 

woollen manufacture, which it has loft, though it 

continues a ſtaple for wool, At preſent it is noted 

for a. manufacture of the beſt ſpurs in England, In 
No. 38. 


A vault, leading, as is| 
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the neighbourhood is a common, which is much uſed 
for horſe-races, _ 

In 1695, a conſiderable FRET EA of Saxon coins 
was found at this place; and near the church there 
is a large mount, called Hiiſhaw, ſuppoſed to have 
been caſt up by the Danes. In the times of popery 
the church of Rippon was famous for a piece of prieſt- 
craft practiſed in it, by which the canons got much 
money. Between the church and a cloſe vaulted room, 
ran a ſtrait paſſage, which was ſo contrived, that none 
could paſs through it but ſuch as were favoured with 
particular directions or aſſiſtance. The paſlage was 
called St, Wilfrid's needle, and was uſed to prove 
the chaſtity of any woman ſuſpected of i incontinence, 
If ſhe bribed the prieſt ſhe paſſed. through it, and 
was reputed chaſte ; but if the ghoſtly TN - was 5 not 
ſatisfied, ſhe ſtuck in the paſſage, 

Burrowbridge, or Boroughbridge, is diſtant from 
London two hundred and nine miles. Here is a ſtone 
bridge over the river Ure ; and the chief ſupport of 
the place is a manufacture of hardware. Near this 


town are three huge ſtones, in the form of pyramids 


called the Devil's Bolts, and generally ſuppoſed to 
have been a Roman trophy; but ſome antiquaries are 
of opinion that they were Britiſh deities. . The num- 
ber of them is four, which ſtood in a ſtraight line ; 
but one was diſplaced about the beginning of this 
century, in hopes of finding money under it. 

Knareſborough ſtands a hundred and ſeventy-five 
miles from London, is a borough by preſcription, and 
| almoſt ſurrounded by the river Nidd. At this place 
are four medicinal ſprings, which were formerly much 
frequented, Though ſituated not far from each other, 
they are of very different qualities. One of them, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Sweet Spaw, or Vi- 
trioline Well, has its ſource in Knareſborough foreſt, 
about three miles from the town: it was diſcovered - 
in 1620, and reckoned of great efficacy in ſeveral dif 
orders. Another of thoſe ſprings is called the Stink- 
ing Spaw, or the Sulphur Well, from its ſtrong ſul- 


| phureous fetid ſmell :- it is generally uſed by bathing, 


in rheumatic and paralytic caſes; and is drank in 
dropſical, ſcerbutic, and arthritic complaints, A 
third ſpring is called St. Mongah's, or Mongo's Well, 
from Mungo, a Scottiſh ſaint, once greatly revered in 
thoſe parts ; it is above four miles from the town, 
and uſed as a cold bath. The fourth is in the town, 
and is called the Dropping Well, becauſe the water 
drops out of a ſpungy porous rock, into a ſtone ba- 
ſon,” This ſpring is endowed with a remarkable nt 
fying quality. 

' Wetherby ſtands a hundred and ſeventy-eight miles 
from London, and is a good trading town, with a 
charity-ſchool. At Halesford, near this "I ary 
remains of a Roman military way. 

Tadcafter is fituated a hundred and pense 
miles from London, This town has a fine ſtone 
bridge over the Wharfe, with a free-ſchool, and an 
hoſpital for twelve poor perſons. Tadcafter is generally 
ſuppoſed to have been the Calcaria of the Romans: 
ſeveral Roman coins have been dug up here, the 


une of a trench are yet viſible round the town, 
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and here is the platform of an old caſtle. or fort. 
Some, however, are of opinion, that Newton-Kyme, 
near Tadcaſter, was the Roman Calcaria. It ſtands 
upon the military way that runs through Klaneford; 
and many Roman coins, urns, and other antiquities, 
haye been dug up at this place, 

Aberforth, or Aberford, is a ſmall inconfidecable 
town, near the river Cock, at the diſtance of two 
hundred and ten miles from London, 

' Sherborn is diſtant from London @ hundred and 
ſeventy-ſix miles, and is a ſmall town, but hes an 
hoſpital for twenty-four orphans, i 

Selby ftands on the river Ouſe, a baadzed and ſe- 
venty-two miles from London, Here is a handſome 
church, with- a charity-ſchool ; and the town has a 
conſiderable trade, 

Snath is fituated near the conflux of the rivers \ Are 
and Don, a hundred and ſeventy-five miles from Lon- 
don, and is + @ ſmall town of good trade, by means of 
the navi of thoſe rivers, 

Doncafter i is diſtant from London a bundred and bifty- 
ve miles, and ſtands on the river Don, over which 


; there are two fine ſtone bridges. Here is a ruinous 


caſtle, and a neat church, with an admirable ſteeple, 
beſides a town-hall and an hoſpital, This place was. a 
Roman town called Danum, both in the Itinerary and 
the Notitia ; and here the lieutenant of the Criſpinian 
horſe, under the governor of Britain, was quartered, 

In the church of this town is a tomb-ſtone, with 
the following remarkable inſcription : 


4 Howe, Howe. Who is beare, I Robin of —.— | 


caſtere, and Margaret my feare; that I ſpent that I 
had, that I gave that I have, that I left that I loſt, 
A. D. 1 579. Quoth Robertus Byrkes, who in this 
world did reign threeſcore Jears and feven, and yet 
lived not one. | 

Bautree is fituated a bundred and forty- ſeven me 
from London, upon the bank of the river Idle. It has 
a great trade in mill - ſtones, grind-ftones, lead, anò iron, 
which are conveyed hither by the navigation from 
Der byſhire. | 

Rotheram is ſituated near the bank of the Rother, at | 
its confluence with the Don, and is diſtant from Lon- 
don a hundred and fixty-one miles. It is a neat town, 
with a church built in the farm of a cathedral, a cha- 

rity- ſchool, and an alms-houſe, with a fige ftone bridge 
over the Don, This place was formerly much. nated 
for an iron manufactory. 

Pontefract, or Pomfret, is diſtant from London a 
hundred and ſixty- nine miles, and is a neat well- built 
town, about a mile in length. It had formerly two 
ehurches, but at preſent only one church and a cha- 
pel, with 2 town-hall, and a charity-ſchool. Here is 
alſo a ſpacious aim inte fo with a ruinous caſtle, 
Adjoining to the town is a eourſe for horſe- races; 


and the country around abounds in nn well | 

as in liquorice and ſtirrus. 

Caſtleford, near Pontefract, appears to. hare 3 
the Legeolium, or Legetuum of the Romans, and 

Rands upon a Roman military way, that runs from 

. * A n Roman 
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coins have bee dug up 5 and are galled by the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood, Saracens heads, 
Wakefield is diſtant from London a hundred and. 
ſeyenty-two miles, and ſtands on the river Calder, 
over which it has a ſtone bridge. It is a large, well- 
built town, which, though not a corporation, is ſaid 
to contain more inhabitants than the city of Vork. It 
conſiſts chiefly of three great ſtreets, and hay only one 
church, which is a large Gothic ſtructure, with a 
charity- ſchool for fixty- three children, ſupported by 
the inhabitants. In the market- place is a beautiful 
croſs, conſiſting of an open colonade of the Doric 
order, ſupporting a dome, and à lanthorn at the top, 
under which is a room for tranſacting the public buſi- 
neſs of the town. This place has been long famous 
for the woollen manufacture, and carries on a conſi- 
derable trade in cloth and coals, by the navigation af 
the Calder, 

| Leeds is fituated on the river Are, a hundred and 


(Evropy. 


| eighty-one miles from London, and is one of the 


largeſt and moſt flouriſhing towns in the county. It 
has two churches, one of which only, dedicated to St. 
Peter, is parochial, This is a venerable old pile, built 
of free ſtone, in the manner of a cathedral; and on 
the inſide it is finely painted in freſco, by Par- 
mentier. Here are ſeveral preſbyterian meeting. houſes, 
among which one, called the New Chapel, is the 
beſt in the north of England. Here is alſo a free- 
| ſchool, with a library, a work-bouſe, an hoſpital, and 
* alms-houſes. Other public buildings are, a guild- 
hall, with a marble ſtatue of queen Anne, a magnifi- 
cent hall for the ſale of white cloth, and a bouſe 
called Red-hall, becauſe it was the firſt brick build- 
ing in the town. In this edifice Charles I. had 
an apartment, till known. by the name of the King's 


| Chamber. Here is likewiſe a market-croſs, and a good 


ſtone bridge over the Are. 

Leeds has. been long famous for the woollen ma- 
nufacture, wbich its merchants, with thoſe of York 
and Hull, ſhip, off for Holland, Hamburgh, and the 
North. After ringing the market-bell, about fix or 
ſeven o'clock in the morning, the chapmen repair to 
the part of the town allotted for the mart, and treat 
for the cloth, of which twenty thouſand pounds worth 
is frequently been bought up in an hour's time. At 
half an, hour paſt eight o'clock the bell rings a ſecond 
time, upon Which the clothiers and their chapmen 
retire with their treſſels, and make way for the linen- 
| drapers, hardware- men, ſhoe-makers, and other traders. 
At the ſame time the ſhambles are well provided with 
all ſorts of fiſh, and fleſh, Five hundred horſe-loads of 
apples have been bought up here in a. day, This 
place not only trades in thoſe commodities to York, 
Hull, and Wakefield, by the river * but ſupplies 
the city of Vork with coals. 

Here are ſome medicinal ſprings, one of which, 
called. St. Peter's Well, is remarkably cold, and has 
proved. very. beneficial in the rickets, rheumatiſm, and 
other complaints. Another, called Eyebright-well, 
has been found uſeful in, diſorders. of the eyes, | 

Otley ſtands at-the Gy of a hundred and ſeven- 

u 


| 
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ty-five miles from London, and is pleaſantly ſituated | 
under a cliff called Chevin, on the ſouth fide of the 
river Wharfe, At Cockridge, near this place, ſeveral 
Roman coins have.been dug up; and upon a moor 
in the neighbourhood, near à village called Addle, 
were diſcovered, in 1702, the ruins of a Roman town, 
conſiſting of a large ſtone aqueduct, ſeveral urns, ſta | 
tues, and ſepulchral monuments. Almoft contiguous 
is a Roman camp, entire, with a fingle rampart. 

Ripley is ſituated a hundred and eighty-three miles 
from London, and conſiſts of one ſtreet, about three 


| 


furlongs in length. Here is a charity-ſchool, with | 


bridge over the Nidd ; and the neighbourhood is re- 
markable for the production of liquorice. 

Maſham is diſtant from London two hundred and 
ſeven miles, and has a cloth manufactory, with a 
corn- mill upon the river Ure. 


Midlam is ſituated two hundred and fifty-two miles | 


from London, and has a woollen manufactory, with 
frequent horſe-races in the neighbourhood, 
Richmond is pleaſantly fituated on an eminence, | 
on the north bank of the river Swale, two hundred 
and ſixty-two miles from London, It is encompaſſed 
with walls, in which are three gates, leading to as 
many ſuburbs. It is a large, populous place, equally 
well-built and paved; and many of the houſes are of 
free · ſtone. Here are two churches, and a good ſtone: 
bridge over the river Swale, This town was built by 
Allan, one of William the Conquerors generals, and 
farſt earl of Richmond, and has been annexed to the 
duchy of Lancaſter ever fince the reign of Richard II. 
The chief manufactures of this place are yarn ftock- 
ings, and woollen knit caps for ſeamen. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the town are annual horſe - races. 
Cattarick, a village upon the bank of the Swale, 
near Richmond, was the Catuaractonium and Catar- 
racton of Ptolemy and Antoninus, and was probably 
ſo named from the cataract formed by the river Swale 

nean this place. In the time of the Romans this was a 
great city, through which Ptolemy, in an aſtronomical 
work, called Magna Conſtructio, deſcribes the twenty- 
fourth parallel of north latitude, and makes it diſtant 
from the equator fifty-ſeven degrees. Cattarick ſtands 
upon a Roman highway, that croſſes the river at this 
place, and by the ruins yet viſible in- and around it, 
appears to have been a city of great extent, and 
ſtrongly fortified, On the eaſt- ſide, near the river, is 
a huge mount, ſecured by four fmaller works; and 
upon the bank of the river, the foundations of very 

ſtrong walls may yet be ſeen. In the reign of Charles J. 
a large pot, conſiſting of an uncommon mixture of 
metals, and capable of containing twenty- four gallons, 

was found here, almoſt full of Roman coins, the 

greater part of which was copper. 

Upon a hill in the neighbourhood of this town, ad- 
Joining to a farm- houſe, called Fhornburgh, have been 
found many Roman coins. Here have alſo been dug 
up baſes of old columns, and a brick - floor, with a 
leaden pipe paſſing perpendicularly down into the 
earth, It is imagined that this was a place for per- 
forming ſacrifices to the infernal gods, that the blood 
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burgh was the Views Juxta CatarraQtatn, mentioned by 
Antoninus. 


ty-five miles; and is a ſmall town, of little note. At 
Baint-brig, near this place, are yet to be ſeen the 
ground-works of a Roman fortification, eontaining 
about five acres, in which may be ttaced the founda- 
tions of ancient buildings. From ſome inſcriptions 


|| that have been found, it is conjectured that this fort 


was called Bracchiutn; and that the ſixth cohort of the 
Netvii was in garriſon here, 


middle of the moutitzinous track of country called 
Ctaven, at the diftance of two hundred and twenty- 
one miles from London. It is a large, well. built 
town, and has a handſome church, wich a good li- 
brary, and a grammar-ſchogl, 

Bradforth, or Bradford, is diſtant from London a 
hundred and cighty- ehre an and . A manufac- 
ture of cloth. | 


river Calder, à Hundred and ninety-nine miles from 
London. This is reckoned the moft populous, if not 
the largeft pariſh in England, containing, beſides a 
venerable old church, twelve chapels, and ſixteen 
meeting-houſes, moſt of which have bells and bury- 
ing-grounds. Here is a free-fchool; culfed Queen Eli- 
zabeth's School, with a good OY and a work. 
houſe for twenty children. 


the manufacture of cloth, particufarly* kerſeys and 
challoons, has rendered this town very flouriſhing. It 
has been computed, that in Halifax alone, a Bundred 
thoufand pieces of ſhalloon are made in a year; and 
that one dealer has traded by commiſſion for ſixty 
thouſand pounds Waren per 1 in he article of 
kerſeys. 

Thefts, teddy the practice of ſtealing cloth 
in the night from the tenters, were formerly ſo com- 
mon in and about Halifax, that in the reign of Hen- 
ry VII. a bye-law, called the Halifax-law, was made 
to prevent them. By this law, the magiſtrates of Ha 
lifax were empowered to paſs and execute ſentence of 
death on all ſuch criminals as were convicted of 
theft within' a certain diſtrict round Halifax, called the 
Liberties of the Foreſt of Hardwick, providing that 
the value of the thing ſtolen amounted” to more than 
thirteen pence half-penny, On ſuck a charge, the per- 
ſon was carried before the bailiff of Halifax, who ſum- 
moned' the frith burghers of the ſeveral cowns within 
the liberties of the Foreſt of Hardwick, If by theſe he 
was condemned, his execution ſoon followed, which 
was performed by ſevering his head from his body, in 
the manner hereafter related. Near the town was an 
engine, in the form of a very high gallows : in the 


piece of timber, with a ſharp ax fixed in it, was made 
to ide up and down by means of a' pulley and cord 
To this gallbws the convict was carried, and his neck 
laid upon a block directly under the ax, which was 


of the victims deſcended by this pipe, and that Thorn- 
© | 


the ee; on which it was ſuſpended to either of the per- 
pendicular 


* 
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Aſkrig is diſtant frotti London a nadied and ſeven. 


Skipton ſtands tiear the battk of the river ths: in the 


Halifax is figates on a gentle declivity near the 


- — , 
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The extraordinary induſtry of the inhabitants, in 
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two perpendicular poſts were grooves, where a heavy 


fixed at the top of the engine, by faſtening one end of 
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pendicular poſts, Upon the ſignal for execution, the | 


456 


pin being removed, the ax fell down with great force, 
cut off the criminal's head. 

he Halifax-law partly gave 8 to a common 
litany of the beggars and vagrants of theſe parts, where 
they frequently ſay, Ke 


From Hell, Hull, and Halifax, 
Good Lord ee us. 


The reaſon aſcribed for Hull's being 60 tremen 
dous to beggars, is the rigid diſeipline they meet within 
that town, where all foreign poor are whipped out, 
and the poor of the town ſet to wor. 

Barneſley, called alſo Black Barneſley, is diſtant from | 
London a hundred and ſeventy-five miles. It is — 10 
built of ſtone, and has a conſiderable trade in ſteel and 
iron ware. 


Sheffield ſtands upon the ae of Derbyſkire, at | 


the diſtance of a hundred and forty miles from London, 


and is the chief town of a diftri& called Hallamſhire, 


containing about fix hundred. cutlera, incorporated by 
the ſtyle of the Cutlers of Hallamſhire, who, it is 


computed, amount to no leſs than forty thouſand men 


in the iron manufactures, particularly files and knives, 
for which this place has been famous during ſeveral 
| hundred years, It is a large populous town, but the 
ſtreets are narrow, and the houſes black, occaſioned by 
the ſmoke of the forges. _ 

- Here is a church, which was built in the reign. apr" 


Henry I, and 


and populous for the vicar to ſerve. it, without aſſiſt- 
ants, ſhe incorporated twelve of the principal inhabi- 
tants, and their ſucceſſors for ever, by the ſtyle of the 
Twelve capital Burgeſſes of Sheffield, impowering 
them to elect three prieſts. to aſſiſt the vicar; and for 
that purpoſe endowed them with certain lands and 
rents belonging to the crown. A chapel was built here 
lately, and conſecrated by the name of St. Paul; be- 
fides which, there is a chapel at Attercliffe, and another 
at Eccleſall, two hamlets in this pariſh, Here is a free 
* grammar-ſchool, founded by king James I. and two 
charity-ſchools, one for thirty boys, and the other for 


thirty girls. In 1673, an hoſpital was erected in this 


town, and endowed with-two hundred pounds a-year, 
by Gilbert earl of Shrewſbury ; and another earl of 


Shrewſbury left two hundred * a- year for ever to 


the poor of the pariſh, , _ 

The lord of the manor has a priſon here, and holds 
a. court every three weeks, At this place there is a 
ine ſtone bridge over the Don; and in the een. 
hood are ſome mines of alum, . 


Giſborn is ſituated on the borders of ey rg at 
the diſtance of a hundred and eighty-nine miles from 


London, and contains nothing worthy of note. 

| Settle ſtands in the road from Vork to Lancaſter, 
at the diſtance of two hundred miles from London, 
and is a handſome little ton. About half a mile 
hence, at 2 village called Gigleſwick, is, a ſpring, 
which frequently ebbs and flows three times. in an 
hour, when eee e 
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upon a petition of the inhabitants to 
2 Mary, repreſenting that the pariſh was too large 
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Hotherfield, « or Hutherfield, ſtands at the diſtance of 
a hundred and ſixty: five miles from London, upon the 
bank of the river Calder, and is famous for a many- 
facture of woollen cloth. At Almonbury, near this 
place, are the ruins of a Roman work, conſiſting of 


| | ome remains of a ftone caſtle and ramparts, with a 


triple fortification, and generally ſuppoſed to be m_ 
Cambodunum of the Romans. 

At Kirklees, about three miles from Hutherfield, i is 
a funeral monument of the famous outlaw, Robin 
Hood, who lived in the.reign of Richard I. with the 
following inſcription : 5 | 


Here undernead dis laid ſtean 
Lais Robert earl of Huntingtun, 
Ne aarier az hie ſa geud 
An pipl kauld im Robin Heud. 
Sick utlawz hi an his men 
| Vil England never ſi agen. 
a ot 24 Kal, Oy 1247- 


In Vork- Would, after very rainy ſeaſons, water 
often guſhes out of the earth, and riſes to a conſider- 
able height. Theſe jets the inhabitants of the country 
call viphies, or gipſies, and believe them to be the fore- 
runners of a famine, or ſome other public calamity. 
To account for theſe phenomena, it is ſuppoſed that 
the rain - water being collected in large caverns of the 


* hills, in this mountainous track, finds a vent towards the 


bottom of the hills; but that this vent not being large 
enough ſor the immediate diſcharge of the water, the lat- 
ter is, forced up into jets or ſpouts, upon the principle of 
artificial fountains, After ſprings and ſummers fo wet 
as to produce theſe ſpouts,. a ſcarcity-of corn has fre- 
quently happened through the kingdom; ſo that the 
notion of theſe ſpouts being prognoſtics of * may 
not be deſtitute of foundation. 

Under the Romans, Yorkſhire was inkabiced "0 
the Brigantes, This name. is thought by ſome to have 
been given them, upon a ſuppoſition that they came 
originally from the city of Brigantia in Spain. Others 
imagine, that Brigantes is formed of a Belgic word, 
which ſignifies Free Hands; and Camden remarks, 
that in his time it was common to ſay of a reſolute, 
intruding fellow, that. he played the Brigand. . Brigand 
is at this day French for robber; and from this cha- 
racteriſtic epithet, it is . the name of the Bri- 
gantes was derived. 

In the diviſion of Britain bn the emperor Fw 
tine, the northern part was called Maxima Caurianſis, 
of which this county was a conſiderable part, and the 
city of York the metropolis, Under the heptarchy, - 
Yorkſhire belonged to the kingdom of the Northum- 
brians, and was known by the name of the eee 
of Deira. 

Yorkſhire ſends. thirty IR Whig to, lima; vie. 
two for the county, two for the city of York, and two 
for each of the following boroughs ; Aldborough, 
North-Allerton, Burrowbridge; Beverley, Headon, 
Knareſborough, Melton, Pontefract, Aan. Scare 
| gt Wor and ee, ee | 
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Yorkſhire; on the ſouth by Cheſhire, on the 
weſt by the Triſh fea, and on the north by parts of 
Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, It extends in length 
from ere fouth one harper _ and in breadth 

thirty-rwo be i 
The pridetpud rivers of this county ate the Merſey, 
the Ribble, the Wine, and the Lon, The Merſey 
riſes in the mountains of Derbyſhire, and running 
ſouth-weſt, divides that county from Lancaſhire ; 
after which, being joined by a conſiderable ftream 
called the Gout, which parts Derbyſhire and Che- 
ſhire, it continues its courſe along the bordets of 
F Lancaſhire and. Cheſhire ; and receiving the Taame, 
the Irwell, the Bollen, and ſeveral other ſmall rivers," 
it paſſes to Wartington, whence runnitig weſtward, 
it falls into the Trifh ſea near Liverpool. 
In the year 1759, an act of parliament paſſed, im- 


powering the duke of Bridgewater to make a canal 


from Salford, on the river Irwell, to a place called 
Hollen Ferry, navigable for boats and barges. The 
following year another act of parliament paſſed, en- 
abling the ſame duke to extend the navigation by a 
like canal from Salford over the river Irwell, to the 
town of Manchefter, and thence to Longford bridge. 

This canal being completed in the year 1762, the 
duke of Bridgewater obtained a third act of parlia- 
ment, impowering him to extend the navigation f from 
Longfordbridge, over the river Merſey into Cheſhire, 
through the towns of Altrincham and Dunham- 
Maſſey, and thence weſtward through Lyme and 
Thelwell, all in the county of Cheſter, to a place 
called the Hempſtones, below Warrington, where the 
canal joins with the river Merſey. By this naviga- 


tion, the conveyance of coals, "one, timber, and 


other goods, to and from the trading towns of Man- 
cheſter and Liverpool, and the adjacent wor agg is 
gteatly facilitated, © ; 

The Ribble riſes in Y otkſhire, and running fouth- 
weſt, enters this county at Clithero, In its courſe, 
this river is augmented by the great Calder, the 
Hodder, the Derwent, and the 'Savock ; and di- 
- viding Laneaſhire nearly into two equal parts, falls 
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 [ftorms, are extremely fetid, Robe fevers and 4 
ſuriety of chronic diſeaſes, In the inland parts of the 


county there are alſo ſoine tracts, called by the iti- 


| - | habitants moſſes; which are moiſt and Unwholeſome. 
" ANCASHEFRE' is bounded on the eaſt by} 


The foil of this county on the weſt fide generally 
yields great crops of wheat and / barley z and thought 
the hilly tracts on the eaſt fide are for the moſt part 


ford excellent oats, In ſome places the land bears 
very good hemp, and the paſture is ſo rich, that oxen 
and cows are of a larger fize here than in any other 
county in England. Here are mines of lead, iron; 
copper, antimony, black lead, and lapis calaminaris x 
beſides quarries of ſtone for building, Here js like- 


manor of Haigh, near Wigan. This coal will not 
only make a much clearer fire than pit-coal, but will 
bear a gocd poliſh, and when poliſhed, looks like 
black marble ; ſo that candleſticks, cups, ſnuff- boxes; 


7 are found alum, brimſtone, and green vitriol. 
The moſſes or moraſſes of this county are gene- 


grey, and the black, all which, being drained, beat 
good corn. They alfo yield turf for fel, 44 murle 
to manure the ground, _ 


both of the ſea and freſh water. Among the former, 


called Hambleton hookings, becauſe they ate dragged 
from their beds with hooks, In thoſe muſcles pearls 
of a conſiderable ſize are very often found. 


abound with fiſh, particularly ' Kennington meer, 
which has very fine chatrs and other fiſh. + / 

Lancaſhire was made a county -palatine by Ed- 
ward III. in favour of his ſon John of Gaunt. It 
has à court which fits in the Duchy Chamber at 


ſeal of the county palatine is different from that of 
the duchy ; for there are lands in the latter nada 
not comprehended in the former. 

This county lies in the province of Vork wht 


into the Triſh fea not far from Preſton. In its mouth, | dioceſe of Cheſter, and contains ſixty pariſhes, which 


or zſtuary, it receives a lar river, formed by the 
conflux of the fireams Taud, owgles, and Charnock, | 
The' Wire is formed by the Little Calder, the Broke, 
and other ſmall ſtreams, and runniny weſtward,” falls 
into the Iriſh ſea about twelve 'mile es north of the 
mouth of the Ribble, The Lon 'riſes near Kirkby-! 
| Lonſdale, a market-town of Weſtmoreland, "whence| 
runding fouth- welt, and being augmented by fereral 
ſtreams, it falls inte the Iriſh fea" at a wide channel, 
Which Irs receives the rivers Coket and Condor. 

The air of this county in general is more healthy 
than that of any other maritime county in England, ; 
except near the fens and ſea-ſhore, where fulphure( 
. ous and ſaline efluyia, which, on the approach o 


„ 


being much larger than thoſe of any other county 
'of England, are very populous, Here is' a great 


pariſh- churches. 


Thoſe are Blackburn, Bolton, Burnley, Bury, Cart- 
mel, Charley, .Clithero, Colne, Dolton, Ecclefon, 


ham, Lancaſter, Liyerpool, Mancheſter, Newton, 


Ulyerſton,  Wappington, and Wigan. 
Mancheſter is fituated near the conflux of the tivers 


* 
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of lik and Irwell , about three miles from the Metfey, aod 
EL. 2 bundred 


tony and barren, . yet the bottoms of thoſe hills af- 


wiſe great plenty of coal, and a particular kind called 
 turinel or candle” coal; which is chiefly found in the 


and other toys, are made of it. In ſome of the coal 


rally diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, the white, the 


This county abounds with great ay of fiſh, 
muſcles are ſo numerous, that the huſbandmen near 


the ſea-coalt manure their ground with them. The 
"river Wine is famous for a large ſort of muſcle; 


Thete are alſo ſeveral lakes in this county, . 


Weſtminſter, for the revenues of the Duchy of Lan- 
caſter; beſides a chancery court at Preſton. The 


.number of chapels, ſeveral of which are 2 


Lancaſhire js divided AD fix arts aint has 
'no-city z but contains twenty-ſeven market-towns, 


Garſtang, Hallingdon, Hawkeſbead, Horaby, Ki- 
Ormſkirk, Poulton, Preſcot, ,, * 5 
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Mancaſtle. From the name, ſome have ſuppoſed this 


2 been the Cairguntin of the ancient Britons, 


=” Northanhunidrorum' fueras Jer, miuneque Pobrum | 
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a hundred and ſixty-five miles from London. This is 
reckoned. the fineſt market-town in England; and its 
inabitants, including thoſe of the ſuburbs, are com- 
pus at fifty thouſand. | 
Here are an exchange, # ſpacious are oe Sins 
and two churches, viz. St. Mary's, and St. Anne's. 
St. Mary's is a collegiate church, built in 1422, and is 
2 beautiful and ſtately edifice, with a- chair remark- 
able for its. curious carved work. The three moſt 
conſiderable foundations here are, a: college, an hoſ- 
pital, and a free-ſchool; beſides three charity-ſchools, 
two of which are for forty boys each, Here is a ſtrong 
old ſtone bridge over the Irwell, Which is built ex- 
ceeding high, becauſe as the river comes from the 
mountainous part of the county, it ſometimes riſes four 
on five yards in one night. For three miles above the 
town there are no leſs than ſixty mills upon this river. 
The fuſtian manufacture, called Mancheſter cot- 
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the town is ſituated, lies at the bottom of a ridge of 
hills, called Blackſtone-edge,. ſo bigh that they are 
ſometimes covered with ſnow in the month of Au- 
guſt. This town is conſiderably large and populous, 
and is of late yery much od in the * 
manufacture. 

Newton is diſtant gn 5 a hundred and 
eighty· ſeyen miles, and is a borough by preſcription. 
It once had a market, which is now diſuſed, and is 
at preſent diſtinguiſhed __ for a Mi ai well 
endowed... 

Liverpool, or Leverpool, is ſitusted on a bay of the. 
Iriſh channel, a hundred and eighty· three miles from 
London. It is a, large well- built populous town, 
containing three handſome pariſh-churches, with ſe- 
veral meeting-houſes. One of thoſe churches, which 
has been lately built, is reckoned amongſt the fineſt 
in England. The ſtreets are ſpacious, and there is 


tons, for which this place has been famous ſince the a handſome \town-houſe, erected upon twelve ſtone. 


beginning of the laſt. century, has been much im- 
proved of late by ſome inventions of. dying and print- 
ing, which, with the great variety of other manufac- 
tures, ſuch as ticking, tapes, filleting, and linen cloth, 

employs a great number of A and . the 
place extremely flouriſhinng. |- 
Mancheſter was a. Roman fortreſs, called Mancu. 


pillars. The free-ſchool is likewiſe a large beautiful 
ſtructure, and had formerly been a chapel. Here is 
a charity · ſchool for fifty boys and twelve girls, with 


ſeveral alms- houſes for ſailors ane and a work - 
houſe for employing the poor. 

Though this town be not of great 8 it is 
now the moſt flouriſhing in thoſe parts, and is a rival 


nium ; and there are ſtill manx monuments of anti- even to Briſtol, the ſecond port in England. Within 


quity to be ſeen in and about the town. In a neigh- 
bouring park, at the confluence. of the Meldock and 
Irwell, are the veſtiges of an old ſquare fort, called 


to be the ancient Mancunium; but the compaſs of it 
being too ſmall for a town, it was more PD 2 
Roman ſtation. nels al 

Mancheſter had formerly the nd of a  ſan@tu- 
ary, Which, by an act of parliament in the mw of 
Henry VIII. was transferred to Cheſter.. 

Warrington is diſtant from London a hundred and 
eighty- two miles, and is a large, old built, but neat 
town, both populous and rich. Here is a fine ſtone 
bridge over the Merſey, and a charity-ſchool well 
endowed; This town is full of good tradeſmen; and 
in its neighbourhood is a flouriſbing linen 'manufac- 
ture, called huckaback, of which, it is ſaid, five 
hundred pounds worth, or more, is ſold at a weekly 
market, kept here for that purpoſe. The market 
for proviſions is ſupplied with great plenty of all ſorts 
of fiſh, fleſh, Ps MES and: the 122 here is 


N good. 81 15 i 
Winwieh, not far arid Wein is chopght 


and appears to have been the favourite reſidence. of 
Oſwald, king of Northumberland, by the following 


lines in old barbarpus: peter ogy in- = Wen ha! 
iron flood- gates, that will contain eighty 0 or a hundred 


Tat of ſhips. A pier runs along the north and 


me W a 
© Hic licus, Ofcodlde, 2. l tibi ball, 


+ "Regna tener lies paſſus Marettie me. 4] 
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Rochdale ſtands at the Htance of 2 os 20 
ive miles from London, on 2 ſmall river called the 
Roch, that falls into the Irwell. The valley in whigh | 


the laſt ſixty years its cuſtoms are increaſed upwards 
of ten fold. Moſt of the inhabitants are merchants, 
and trade ta all foreign parts, except Turkey, Green- 
land, and the Eaſt Indies. It ſhares with Briſtol 
the trade of Ireland and Wales. As that city trades 
chiefly to the ſouth-and weſt parts of Ireland, this 
town has all the traffic on the eaſt and north ſhores 3 
and as Briſtol maintains a commercial intexcourſe with 
the ſouth-weſt counties of England, Liverpool enjoys 
that of all the northern counties; beſides its trade to 
Cheſhire and Staffordſhire, by the navigation of the 
Merſey, the Weaver, and the Dan, The merchants 
of Liverpool are alſo concerned with. thoſe of London- 


derry in the fiſhery « on the north coaſt of Ireland ; $; and 


Liverpool is. the moſt convenient and moſt frequented 
paſſage from London to that kingdom. 
The breadth of the Merſey, at high water, is bet 
upwards of twelve hundred yards, and the river is 
eroſſed by a ferry ; 3 bat when the boat comes to the 
fide of the town, the paſſengers are brought to ſhore 
on the ſhoulders of men, who wade horſe deep in the 
water for that purpoſe, Ships of any burden may 
come up with their full loading, and, ride before 
the town, which is quite open and unfortified 3. but 
the harbour is defended by a caſtle founded by king 
John, and on the weſt by a. ſtrong tower. 
At the weſt end of the town is a wet dock, with 


5 31 ſouth ſides of the harbour 5 and the cuſtem-houſe, 
[which joins to the dock, is not only a n, 
but an; elegant ſtructufe. 


Liverpool is ſupplied with water N in pipes, 
from ſprings about four miles from the town; and in A 
the neighbourhood are e frequent horſe · races, on a courſe 
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of five miles, the fineſt for the length of any in 
England, | 

Ormſkirk ſtands at the diſtance of a panda and- 
ninety miles from London, and is a handſome town, 
with a good inland trade. | 

Wigan, or Wiggin, is 9 Gtunted near the 
ſource of the Dowgles,' a hundred and ninety-five 
miles from London, in the poſt road to Lancaſter, 
It is a well-built town, and has a handſome church, 
the rector of which is lord of the manor. This place 
is famous for the manufacture of coverlets, rugs, 
blankets, and other kinds of bedding, as well as for 
its pit-coal and iron work, 

Bolton is diſtant from London. two e and 
thirty-ſeven miles. It is remarkable for its mineral 


water, and for being the ſtaple of various kinds of 


cotton cloths, called fuſtians, eſpecially the Augſ- 
burg and Milan fuſtians, which are brought to its 
market and fairs from different parts of the country, 
Bury ftands upon the river Irwell, at the diſtance 
of a hundred and eighty-three miles from London. It 
carries on a conſiderable trade in the fuſtian manufac- 
ture, and the coarſe goods called halfthicks and kerſeys. 
Charley ſtands at the diſtance of a hundred and fifty- 
four miles from London, and is a little obſcure town. 
Preſton, or Prieſt. town, was ſo called from its 


having been inhabited by a great number of religious. 


It is ſituated on a delightful eminence on the banks 
of the Ribble, at the diſtance of two hundred and 
eleven miles from London. This is a large hand- 


ſome town, and being the reſidence of many genteel 


families, is a gay place. Here is a ſtone bridge over 


the Ribble, with a charity- ſchool for twenty-eight 


boys, and another for as many girls. The market 
of this town is one of the moſt conſiderable north of 
Trent, for corn, fowl, and all. forts of proviſions; 
and on the neighbouring common there are en 
horſe- races. 

Blackburn, or 3 is ſo We 3 its 


ſituation upon the bank of the Bourn, or river Dar- 


wen, which is remarkable for the blackneſs of its 
waters, This town ſtands at the diſtance of a hundred 
and fifty- four miles from London, and bes ine 


particular to diſtinguiſh it. 


Haſlingendon is ſituated at the bottom of a moun- 


.tainous tract, about a hundred and ſeventy- eight miles 
from London, but contains nothing remarkable. 


Kirkham ſtands on the north fide. of the zſtuary 


of the Ribble, at the diſtance of a hundred and ninety- 


one miles from London. Here is a free grammar- 


ſchool, well endowed, with three maſters, one of 
whom muſt be in holy orders, and preach a lecture 


once a Won in the n or in ſome chapel of 


the pariſn. EA RY 4 


Poulton is cod near a ae of 3 5 


| Wire, at the diſtance of two hundred and twelve miles 
from London, and is noted for a good pearl fiſhery. 


Garſtang lies in the poſt road between Preſton. and 


- Lancaſter, two hundred and twenty-two. n from 1 
Landon; and has nothing remarkable. 1 7 
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Clithero is ſituated n near the ſource 2 the Ribble, 


GENERAL TRAVELLER 


n | at. the bottom of a very high *Y called Pendles 
Fill, and at the diſtance of two hundred and ſeven 
— from London. It is. a borough by preſcription: 


on an adjacent moor are frequent horſe- races, 
Colne ſtands alſo not far from Pendle-Hill, but 


London a hundred and ninety=nine mile. 

\ Lancaſter is ſituated upon the ſouth bank of he. 
river Lon, or Lun, at the diſtance of two. hundred 
and thirty-two miles from London. On a hill cloſe 
to the town, is a ſine ſtrong caſtle, but not ancient, 


a beautiful and extenſive proſpect of the adjacent 
county and the ſea, Here is only one church, which 
is a handſome ſtructure, and ſtands on the ſummit 
of the caſtle-hill. Here is alſo a cuſtom- houſe, with 
a ſtone bridge of five. arches over the river; but the 
port is ſo choaked np with ſand; as not to admit 
veſſels of any conſiderable burden. The town, how= 
ever, is flouriſhing z., and. before the preſent diſturb- 
ances in America, carried on a conſiderable trade with 
that .country, in hardware and woollen ne 
* veſſels of about ſeventy tons. 

Lancaſter is the ancient Langovium, eee in 
the: Itinerary of Antoninus, where Ie. Roman lieute- 


the Longovici. Several utenſils employed in ſacri- 
fice, and a variety of Roman coins, have been dug 
up here; and near the church, on the ſteepeſt ſide 
of the hill, hangs a piece of an old Roman wall, now 
called Wery-wall. The ancient town was not exs 


for the old Longovicum, in the year 13a, being des 
ſtroyed by the Scots, the town was built, more cloſe 
to the river. hows Amen 

Hornby ſtands c on ther river, pen at the 88 of 
| about two hundred and thirty, miles from Londan ; 
but; contains nothing, worthy of note, except the re- 


hill, round ce, . which aug a niere ed 
the Winning. N 6 


Cartmel is ee x —_—_ the Kale bed Cartmel 


Fella, at che, Gifageg. of 3; hundred .and Nigg fee 
miles from London. It has: a good church, built in 


the form of a cathedral, a convenient market - place 


for corn, ſhecp, and fiſh, and, a harbour for boats. 
This town lying between two, | bays of the ſea, 
one formed by the ſtuary of the river Ken, from 


berland, into the Iriſh ſea, there are near it three 
ſands, named Ken Sand, Dudden Sand, and Leven 
Sand, from the rivets to which they are contiguous. 
Thoſe ſands are very dangerous to travellers, who 
take this courſe for the more ſpeedy,accompliſhment 
of their journey; not only on account of the uncer- 

tainty of the tides, which are quicker or ſlower ac- 


—— 


but of many en en 5 
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on the oppoſite. ſide to Clithero, and is diſtant from 


where the county aflizes are held, and whers alſo. is the 
| county jail. On the top of the caſtle is a ſquare 
tower, called John of Gaunt's chair, whence there is 


nant of Britain kept a company in garriſon, called 


actly on the ſame ſpot where Lancaſter now Rands ; 


(2s or — On * r ne. 3-4 
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mains of an ancient caſtle, beautifully ſituated ona 


Weſtmoreland, and the other by the cpnflux of 
ſeveral ſmall rivers from Weſtmoreland, and Cum- 


| cording as the winds blow more or leſs, from, the ſea, | 
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weither, K guide on horſeback is thetefure appointed | it is ſuppoſed; the encient Britons were wont to My. 
to ech Sand, at the charge of government, For the | upon this lake. | 
direction of ſuch perſons as diay-paſs this way. 1 The principal Wnhufb Rures of (hi covey as wool. 
Dadton ſtands at the diftance of two hundred miles len cloth, cotton, and tickens. It ſends fourteen 
from London,” and contains nothing remarkable. members to parliament ; two for the county, and two 
Ulverſtene is ftuated on the weſt fide of the latge for each of the boroughs of Lancaſter, Preſten, New- 
day chat runs ap this con, two hundred and thirty- | ton, Wigan, Clithero, and Liverpool. e ee 
neren, a "hae likewiſe nothing | SIS | | N 
222 6 the difidice of tie hutidred | | WESTMORELAND. . ee 
aud fifty-fix miles from London, on the weft ſide of 
Minander meer, in à woody promontory, called Fur- | Weſtmoreland is bounded on the buch by "Try 
neſd. Here is = free grammat-ſchool, with a good | ſhire, on the weſt and north-weſt, - by Cumberland, 
market for provifictis and other commoditie. pon the north-eaſt by the biſhoprick of Durham, and 
In the promontory of Furneſs anciently ſtood the on the eaſt by Yorkſhire. It extends in length from 
royal abbey of St. Mary, the ruins of which are yet north to We _— wo, and i in breadth "Oe" 
X viſible. At its ſouthern extreinity lies a long ifland, | four miles. a e Bande 
called the He ef Welgey, formed by a ſmall arm off This county be W with' feverkl rivers, 
the ſea, This inland was formerly defended by à and ſome lakes or large bodies of water, generally 
caſtle, named the Peele, or Pile Caſtſe, and fometimes | called Meers in the north of England, The princi- 
the Pile of Fouldrey ; the ſhell of which is yet ſtand- pal rivers are the Eden, the Eimot, the Loder, the 
Ing upon & rock near the fouth-end of the iſland. | Can, and the Lon. The Eden riſes at Mervel- Hill, 
Except the promontory of Furneſs, which was | near Aſkrig in Yorkſhire, where running north-weſt 
poſſeſſed by the Setuntii, Laneaſhire, in the time of | acroſs the counties of Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, 
the Romans, was part of the large tract inhabited | upwatds of thirty miles, and being joined by ſeyeral 
by the Brigantes; and under the Saxon heptarchy, was other rivers, it turns directly weft, and paſſing by the 
included in the kingdom of Northumberland. Not | city of Carliſle, falls into that» part of the Iriſh ſea 
long after the Roman Conqueſt, it obtained hs pri- called the Solway Frith. The Eimot iſſues from 'a 
vileges of a county palatine, lake called Ullefwater, upon the borders of Cumber- 
| Ribrheſter, or Ribblecheſter, in this e. was | land, a few miles ſouth of Penrith. This lake is 
large Roman ton, generally ſuppoſed to have been | ſupplied by ſix ſmall ſtreams, four of which are dif- 
the Coccium, or Goccium, of Antoninus, and the | tinguiſhed by the names of Glenhorn river, Glenk- 
Nigodunum or Ribodunum of others. From its ruins, | widen river, Glenkriden river, and Hawſwater/z but 
and the many remains of antiquity, it appears to have | the other two have no names. From Ulleſwater the 
been once a place of great ſplendor. There are til] | Eimot runs north by Penrith, and falls into the Eden, 
viſible traces of Roman military ways leading to it, about two or three miles north of that town, The 
one from the north, another from the north-eaft, and | Loder iſſues from a lake called Broadwater, ſouth-eaſt 
a' third from the mouth of the Ribble, through Preſ- | of Ulleſwater, and running north, falls into the Ei- 
i ton. Pieces of military engines and weapons, and a mot, near Penrith. The river Can, Ken, or Kent, 
5 | variety of coins, ſtatues, — n 3 derives its otigin and name from a lake called K ent- 
deen frequently difcovered here. meer, near Ambleſide; and running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes 
A remarkable piece of antiquity in this neighbour. by Kendal, where forming an angle, it runs ſouth- 
hood is an ancient fortification, which, becauſe an- weft, and falls into the Iriſh ſea'a few miles welt of 
chors, nails, rings, and other parts of veſſels have | Burton. The Lon has been een ee an 
been oſten dug up near it, has received the name of of Lancafhire. * 0 
Anebor-Hill. This hill lying a-confiderable diſtanee Other leſs conſiderable rivers of Weſtmoreland ate 
from the fea, is fuppoſed to have been a rampart of | the Winſter, the Lavennet-Beck; iy Ss: r 
tbe fortreſs of Coceium. The broad and deep foſſe and the Blackern-Beck. 
under it that leads towards the river, probably ſerved | The principal take in this county, 1 00 indeed the 
as 2 emal for the Voath nt "wens N w 0 in ork "greateſt in England, is Winander-meer. It lies ſouth 
ſervice Uf the garriſon, 1 of Ambleſide, upon the borders of Cumberland, is ten 
In ain Land Veer! often dag up Dd ess. miles in length from north to fouth, and two miles 
or bowls, formed of a ſubſtance reſembling China, | in breadth, The water is very- clear: there are in 
und adofned with flowers and other figures, Near | it ſeveral iſlands z and the bottom, which is one 
Arenen e dite Aken rand x mee weck, is. ſaid to be in Tome LR 
"Not may years ago, in — Morton-lake, "The air of Weſtmoreland is Alan wind: healthy, 
"which was ſeveral miles'incircuthference, and fituated | but in the mountainous' parts ſharp and piercing, 
on the ſouth fide of the mouth of the Ribble, were "The county conſiſts of two diviſions, namely, the 
found ſunk'at the bottom of it eighty canoes, reſem- Barony of Welltoidland, ſometimes called the Bot- 
| - bling thoſe uſed by the Indians in America, ww tom, and _ —_— a: The former, which 


— — 


Exciavp.) 


comprehends the north part 'of the county, is an open 
champain tract, twenty miles long and fourteen broad, 

conſiſting of arable land; and producing great plenty 
of corn and graſs, The Barony of Kendal, compre- 
hending the ſouth part of the county, is very moun- 


are ſeveral foreſts and parks; ang you baronies afford 
plenty of wood, < 

Tho weſtern mountaili of his county are ſuppoſed 
to contain vaſt quautities of copper ore, and ſoine 
veins of gold; but as the expence of winning the 
ores, on account of their depth, and ſome other in- 


conveniences, would render wok labour utiptofitable, | 


ts mines Are not worked. © 
In the motintains towards the Rorth-eaſt part of 


Helm wind. A folling cloud hovers over the moun- | 
tain· tops, ſometimes for three or four days together, | 
while the ſky is clear in other parts. It is not diſ- 
ſipated, but retains its ſtation, againſt the force of 
the ſtrongeſt hurricane, which terminating ſuddenly | 
in a profound calm, frequently returns with great | 


GENERAL N Wk 6 E R. 
les. Ie conüiſts chielly of tws good ſtreets, 150 


has a large beautiful church, with twelve chapels of 
eaſe, Near the church is a ftee-ſcliool; well ende wed 


with exhibitions for ſome ſcholars to Queen's college 

in Oxford ; and there is alf A charity- ſchool for fix- 

tainous ; but the vallies ate fruitful, and even the | teen boys and ten girls, who ate all cloathed and - 
mountains yield paſture fot ſheep and cattle, Here | taught. Here are two bridges over the nter Can, 


one of ftone; and the other of W97] qe. 


tons, druggets, ſerges, hats, and worſted arid yarn- 


ſtockings; and it has enjoyed à conſiderable trade in 


% 


the woollet manufacture ever ſinee te reign of 20. | 


W 
At Witet-Crodk, hear Kendal, is 4 ſquare wah 


to be feen the ruins of an ancient round building, 


which is called Kirkhead, and is "wo to * 17 42 


” 


violence, and often for ſeveral times. This tempeſt | temple dedicated to Dianas 


ſeldom extends into-the country above a mile or two 
from the bottsm' of the mountain. A phenomenon 
of the ſame kind is obſerved about Ingleton and other 
places bordering upon the mountains of Ingleborow, 
Hendle, and Penigent, in the confines of the coun- 
ties of York and Lancaſter, 35 

Weſtmoreland is well ſupplied with 6h ; ; and the 
char, a delicate ſort of trout, is peculiar to the river 
| Eden, Winander- meer, and Ulleſwater. 

Each of the baronies abovementioned is ſubdvided 
into two wards, and each ward into conſtablewicks. 
Weſtmoreland never was divided into hundreds; rapes, 
or wapentakes; like other counties; on account, as 
is ſuppoſed, that the inhabitants anciently paid no 
ſubſidies, having been thought ſufficiently encumbered 
with the border ſervice againſt the Scots, This coun- 
ty lics in the province of Vork: that part of it, called 
the Barony of Weſtmoreland, is comprehended in the 
dioceſe of Carliſle ; and the other part, called the 
Barony of Kendal, in the dioceſe of Cheſter ; both 
baronies containing thirty-two - pariſhes, Weſtmore- 
land has no city, but contains eight market-towns, 
which are Ambleſide, Appleby, Brough, Burton, 
Kendal, Kirkby, Lonſdale, Kirkby, Steven, and Orton, | 

Burton ſtands on the borders of Lancaſhire, at the 
diſtance of two hundred and forty-four miles from 
London, but contains nothing remarkable, 

Kirkby-Lonſdale is diſtant from London two hun- 
dred and thirty-two miles. It is a town of conſi- 
derabe extent, and has a handſome church, with a 
good ſtone - bridge over the Lon, and a manufacture i 
of woollen- cloth. Here was anciently an hoſpital of 
lepers, dedicated to St. Leonard. 

Kendal, or Candale, is fo . from its ſituation 


in the dale or valley of the river Can. It is alſo 


called Kirkby-Kendal, or Candale, from its church or 

kick. This town is the largeſt in the county, and is 

An from London two hundred and 8 
Ns. 39. 


. 
; 


; 


Ambleſide is two hundred and fifty -miles diſtant 
froth London, and has a conſiderable manufacture of 


boglana mentioned in the Notitia. Here dre vaſt ruins 


hundred and ſixty foot in length, four hundred in 
breadth, and ſecured by a ditch and rampart, That 


this was a work of the Romany, appears from à vas 
riety of cireumſtances, ſuch as paved ways leading 
thither, and round ſtones, like mill. ſtoneb, uſed by the 


Romans for erecting large pillars. Here have alſo been 
found ſeveral ſmall urns, glaſs vials, with Roman 


coins, and medals of gold, ſilver, and copper. K 
Orton is ſituated two hundred and ſeventy-one 
miles from the capital, and contains nothing worthy 


of note. Near Shap, north-weſt of this place, are ſe- 
veral large ſtones, in the form of pyramids, ſome of 


in length, at equal diſtances from each other, It is 
ſuppoſed that they were deſigned to perpetuate the 


corded, 
* Appleby is pleaſantly fituated on the bank of the 
river Eden, by which it is almoſt ſurrounded, at the 


diſtance! of two hundred and ſeventy-ſtx miles from 


London. This, though neither the richeſt nor hand- 
ſomeſt in Weſtmoreland, is the county- town. It con- 
ſiſts chiefly of one broad ſtreet, which runs with an 
eaſy aſcent from north to ſouth; at one end of which 


is an ancient caſtle, fortified by the river, and by large 


trenches, where the river does not ſurround it. Here 


are two churches,” a free · ſchool, and an hoſpital, with 
a town-hall, where the aflizes are held, a county-jail, 
a bridge aver the river _ _ the beſt I 
in theſe northern parts. ; | 


Appleby was the ſtation of theMauri {i Aureliani, 2 band 
of ſoldiers ſo called, on account of their being * hither 


11 5 | | | by 


1 
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This town is famous for the mündfü dre of cots 


fort, the banks and ditches 6f which are ſtill viſible 1 
and here have been found Roman coins, altars, and 


the county is a remarkable phenomenon, called a other remains of antiquity, Some are of opinion that 
this was the Roman ſtation named Concangii, and 


others, that it was the ancient Brovoniacu m. 
At Levens, ſouth 6f Kendal, on the bank of the 
river Can, over which is a handſome ſtone bridge, are 


cloth. This place is ſuppoſed to have been the Ame 


of an ancient city, with ſome femains of # fort, ſix 
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which are fourteen foot diameter at the baſe, and nine 
foot high, They ſtand almoſt in a direct line, a mile 


memory of ſome action n 1 952 not 105 © 
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4062 - "i H E M O D E R N IEvxorx. 
by the emperor Aurelian. At Crakenthorp, in the Brough; and a large camp at Rear-Croſs, upon hs 


neighbourhood, are ſeveral large camps, where bave borders of Yorkſhire. | 
been pps many remains of Roman and other anti- 1 Oppoſite to Penrith, on the other ſide of the Ei- 
mot, and near the conflux of the Eimot and Loder, is 


" Kigkby- Steven, or Stephen? 8 ; Church, lies two 'bun- | 4 large round intrenchment, ineloſing a level area, It 


| dred and thirty miles from London, and has a free · | has two paſſages oppoſite to each: other, and is called 


ſchool, with a manufacture of yary ſtockings. Near it King Arthur's Round Table. The trenches being on 
are the ruins of a caſtle, called Hartley caſtle, which the inſide, it is conjectured not to have been deſigned 
was built before the reign. of Edward | II, 3 for a place of ſtrength, but rather a ſort of amphi- 
_ Weſtmoreland is one of thoſe counties which, in the {theatre for juſts and tournaments. At a little diſtance 
time of the Romans, were inhabited by the Brigantes; lis a ſtone fort, in the form of a horſe- ſhoe, opening to- 
and under the hbeptarchy it conſtituted part of the wards the table, and called by ſome king Artbur's Caſtle, 
kingdom of Northumberland, In this county are, ſtill It is alſo called Mayburgh, or Maybrough, a name 
viſible the traces, of two military Roman ways, on which in the Saxon language is ſaid to ſignify 4 fort 
one of which have been diſcovered. ſeveral relics of re- of union or alliance, and is ſuppoſed. to have been de- 
mote antiquity, It runs ſouth- caſt, from Carliſle in | rived from a peace concluded here in the year 926, 
Cumberland, to Penrith, near which. it paſſes the river between ZEthelſtan, king of England, Conſtantine, 
Eimot, into Weſtmoteland; and crofling the county king of Scotland, Hacval, king of Wiles, and other 
nearly in the ſame direction, through Appleby, enters princes. _ 
Yorkſhire, at Rear-croſs, north · eaſt of Borough-under- | The chief manufaQures of Weſtmoreland are ſtock- 
Stanmore. The other Roman high · road is commonly | ings and woollen-cloth, It ſends to parliament four 
called the Maiden- ways and runs from Caer Votran, a | members, two of whom are for. the county, and. two 
Roman ſtation, near the Pics wall in Cumberland, for e of er ID TEL 
to Kirkby-Thore, on the bank of the Eden, north | | 
weſt of Appleby... fm e Ne Be 
- Kirkby-Thore dude alſo upon the military way |  CUMBERLAND, 
that leads from Carliſle z and adjoining to it, upon the | 
ſame cauſeway, in the place where the Maiden-way | Cumberland is bounded « on the caſt by Weſtmore- 
terminates, are the ruins of an ancient town, now land, Durham, and Northumberland, on the ſouth 
called Whelp Caſtle, and ſuppoſed to have been the | by Lancafhire and the Iriſh ſea, on the weſt by the 
Gallagum, or Gallatum of the Romans, Here Ro- ſame ſea, and on the north by part of Scotland. It 


man coins and urns have been frequently dug up, and | extends in length from ſouth to north fifty- ive miles, 


a ſtone with the following inſcription: RO BELLA- | and in breadth thirty- eight. 
TUCADRO LIB VOTU M. FECIT JoLUs, This county abounds with rivers, and jams bodies | 
At Crawdundale-W aith, near Whelp-Cafile, are ſe- of water, which the inhabitants call meers, Of the 
veral works, ſuppoſed to have been thrown up by the | former, the principal is the Derwent, It riſes in Bor- 
Romans; and upon a rough rock. were found | redale, 'a large valley ſouth of Reſwick, and running 
two imperfect inſcriptions, one above the other. The along the hills, called Derwent-Fells, forms a large 
firſt is read as follows: Varrenius Præfectus legionis | lake, containing three ſmall iſlands,| whence it runs 
viceſme Valentis Vidricis ; and the ſecond, Aelius Lu- | through the middle of the county, and paſſing by 
canus Prafetius legionis ſecundæ Auguſia Coftramatati | Cockermouth, falls into the Iriſh ſea near Working- 
ſunt. Theſe inſcriptions are very different as to the ton. The Eden, another conſiderable river, riſes 
form of the letters ; and therefore a conſiderable time | at Marvel-Hill, near Aſkrig, in Yorkſhire, and run- 
is ſuppoſed to have intervened between the two inci- ning north-weſt, acroſs the counties of Weſtmore- 
Fn that gave occaſion to them. Upon the ſame rock | land and Cumberland, falls into that part. of the Iriſh 
was found a third inſcription, intimating that the ſe- | ſea called Solway-Frith, | 
cond Auguſtan legion encamped at this place. Beſides thoſe two rivers, here are alſo. the Eln, the 
Brougham, upon the military way to Carliſle, where Eſk, the Leven, the Irthing, the South Tyne, and 
that way eroſſes the river Eimot, was the Brovonia |{everal other leſs conſiderable rivers and brooks, which 
eum, or Broyocum of the Romans, where the com: | ſupply the inhabitants with plenty of fiſh, - 
pany of the Defenſores was ſtationed. Here have{ This county being ſheltered by lofty mountains on 
been found ſeveral coins, altars, and other A the north, the air, though cold, is conſequently leſs 


that teſtify its ancient ſplendor, piercing than might be expected. The face of the 


Bĩrough- under: Stanmore, which is alſo —— upon | county is pleaſantly diverſified with lofty hills, valleys, 
the military way to Carlifle, was the Vortera of the [and water; but wood is defective. In general, the 
Romans, where a prefect was ſtationed with a band of | foil is fruitful, producing corn in great abundance, 
the Directores. and the mountains yielding paſture to numerous flocks 

Other antiguities, fquated on a this cayſoway, wes of ſheep. The Derwent affords ſalmon in great 
it enters Yorkſhire, are the ruins of 2 noble round plenty, as the Eden does char, a ſmall kind of trout 
tower, at Cowplandbeckbrig, near Broygh-under- Stan- not found in any waters of England, except this 
more; ſome ancient tumuli at Brough-Fairhill ; the river, Winander-meer, and Ulleſwater. Several 


remains of a ſquare fort at Maiden es not far wy mountains here contain metals and minerals; and 
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in the ſouth part of the county, which is called 
Copeland, the mountains abound with rich veins 
of copper, as they do alſo at Derwent-Fells, par- 
ticularly at Newland, a village near Kefwick, where 
it is ſaid, there was once found a mixture of gold 
| and filver, In this county are likewiſe mines of 
coal, lead, lapis calaminaris, and black lead, called 
by the inhabitants wadd. 

Cumberland lies in the province of Vork, partly 
in the dioceſe of Cheſter, and partly in that of Car- 
lille, and contains, according to ſome computations, 
fifty- eight pariſhes, but according to others, ninety. 
It is divided into five parts, called wards, and in- 
cludes one city, with eleven market- towns. The 
city is Carliſle, and the market-towns, are Brampton, 
Cockermouth, Egermont, Jerby, Keſwick, Kirk. O- 
wald, Longtown, Penrith, Ravenglaſs, Whitehaven, 
and Wigton, 

The city of Carliſle is diſtant from London three 
hundred and one miles, and is ſituated near the con- 
fluence of three rivers, two of which are conſiderable, 
the Eden on the north, over which it bas a bridge, 
the Peterhill on the eaſt, and the Cauda, a ſmaller 
ſtream on the weſt, It is an epiſcopal ſee, and is 
ſtrongly fortified, being ſurrounded by a wall, which 
is about a mile in compaſs, and broad enough on the 
top for three men to walk abreaſt,” It has alſo a caſtle, 


in which a garriſon is kept, In this wall are three | 


gates; the Caldre, or Iriſh gate, on the ſouth : the 
Richard, or the Scotch gate, on the north ; and'the 
| Bother, or Engliſh gate, on the weſt, The houſes in 
general are well-built ; and here is a cathedral, with 
o pariſh-churches, St. Cuthbert's and St. Mary's. 


be cathedral ſtands in the middle of the city, and is | 


encloſed with a wall. The eaſt, or upper part of 
this ſtructure, is a curious piece of workmanſhip, and, 
except the choir, was built in the reign of Henry 
VIII, At what time the weſt, or lower part, was 
erected, we are not told, but it ſuffered much during 
the civil war in 1641. This cathedral is a hundred 
and thirty-ſeven foot long, and ſeventy-one broad, 
and has a ſtately window forty-eight foot high, and 
thirty broad, adorned with pillars of excellent work- 
manſhip. The roof is elegantly vaulted with wood, 
and embelliſhed with the arms of France and England, 
beſides of the Piercies, Luciar, Mowbrays, and many 


others, The tower is a hundred and twenty-three | 


foot high. 
St. Mary's church be the peculiarity of being ſitu- 


ated i in the body of the cathedral. Carliſle is a ſea- | 


port, and its principal manufacture is fuſtian. 
This cicy was by the Romans called Lugubellium, 
Lugubalia, or Lugucullum, and Carleolum ; and 
from many antiquities, it appears to have been a 
flouriſhing city in the time of that people. We are 
informed by William of Malmſbury, that in the reign 
of William II. a Roman triclinium, or e 
was diſcovered in this place, built of ſtone, arched 
in ſuch a manner, that it could not be deſtroyed | 
even by fire. On the front of it was this inſcription: 
Mari: VicTORIZ, or as Camden believes, MarT1 


'Vicrori. A large altar of red ſtone was dug up 
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here not. long ago, with the following inſeription in 
fair characters: DEO MARTI BELATUCADRO,, 2 

In a rock near Wetherell, a village upon the Eden, 
three miles eaſt of Carliſle, have been dug, ſeyeral 
dwellings, or hiding- places, conſiſting « of two rooms, 
one within the other, each about fix yards. ſquare 
Camden ſuppoſes them to have been places of refuge kh 
but as there was formerly : a little monaſtery at We, 
therell, belonging to the abbey of St. Mary, i in Vork, 
Dr. Gibſon thinks it more probable that they were 
cells for hermits. 5 Their difficulty of acceſa, how- 
ever, favpurs the opinion of Camden, rather. * 
that of his dommentator, 3 

Ravengles is diſtant from London t two hundred 
and ſeyenty-two miles, and is ſituated between the 
Eſk and a ſmallet Team called the Mute, not far 
from the river Irt. The Eſk and Mute falling g into | 
the ſea at this place forms a good harbour for r 
and the inhabitants haye a conſiderable fiſhery. 

Egremont is ſituated | on the bank of a little ri river 
named Broadwater, that falls into the ſea near a 
promontory called St. Bees, about two miles ſouth 
of Whitehaven, This town is diſtant from the capi- 
| tal two hundred and eighty-ſeven miles, and has twe 
bridges over the river Broadwater. It had formerly 
a caſtle, but at preſent contains nothing worthy 
of note, 

Keſwick ſtands on the north ſide of the lake formed 
by the Derwent, at the diſtance of two hundred and 
eighty-three miles from London. It is ſituated in a 
fruitful plain, almoſt encompaſſed with mountains, 
called Derwent-Fells, againſt which the vapours that 


It is ſheltered from the north winds by a very lofty 
mountain called Skiddaw. This place has long been 
conſiderable for the mines of black-Jead ; and the 
miners, who are its chief inhabitants, have water- 
works by the river Derwent, for melting. the lead and 
ſawing boards. 

North of Keſwick, ſtands Skiddaw-hill, which, 
at a prodigious height, divides like Parnaſſus into two 


heads, whence is a view of Scroffel-hill, in the : 


ſhire of Annandale, in Scotland, where the people 
prognoſticate a change of weather, by the miſts that 
riſe or fall upon the top of the mountain, Kecorfing 
to the following diſtich: | 


« Tf Skiddaw have a „ 
Scroffel wots full well of that.“ 


Whitehaven, thus called from the white cliffs which 
ſhelter it from tempeſts, is diſtant from London, two 
hundred and fifty miles, and is a populous and rich 
town. Its trade conſiſts chiefly in furniſhing Ireland 
and part of Scotland with ſalt and coal; two hun- 
dred ſail of colliers being oſten ſeen to go off at once, 


for Dublin, in time of war, or after contrary winds. 


| The harbour has been lately much improved: and 
as there is no navigable river falls into the ſea at this 
place, the ſhips take in their coals in the road, which 
has alſo been rendered very commodious. If it hap- 
pens to overflow, they run ino the baven with the 

*. 
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flood, or fland away to St. Bees, where they have 


vey ſound anchorage, and ſafe riding. 

"Moreſby, a ſea-port town, near Whitehaven, i is re- 
markable for many remains of antiquity. This place 
is ſuppoſed to be the ancient Morbium, where the 
Equates CataphraQtarii were quartered. From the 
ruins which remain, the adjacent "ſhores appear to 
have been fortified by the Romans in all places con- 


venient for landing. Many inſcribed tones have been 


found here; and in the laſt century an altar was dug 
up, with a little horned image of Silvanus. Here 
are alſo many vaults, foundations of ancient buildings, 
and caverns, called Piels Holes, 

"Cockermouth, or Cockermoth, fo called from its 
Gtuation at the mouth of the Cocker, a ſmall river 
which here falls into the Derwent, is diſtant from 
London two hundred and fixty-ſeven miles. It is 


ſituated in a valley, between two bills, and is almoſt 


ſurrounded by the rivers that meet near it; being 
alſo divided by the Cocker into two parts, which 
communicate with each other by good ſtone bridges. 
It conſiſts principally of two 3 the houſes of 
which are well- built of tone, and flated. It has, a 
harbour for veſſels of conſiderable burden, and had a 
caſtle, now moſtly in ruins, fituated on the hill weſt 
of the Cocker. The walls of the caſtle are fix hun- 


dred yards in compaſs, and on the gates are the me 


of the Moltons, Humframvilles, Lucies, and Percies. 
On the other hill, eaſt of the Cocker, ſtands the 
church, which was anciently a chapel of eaſe to 
Bridgeham, a village about a mile, diſtant ; but is 


now parochial, and has two chapels of its own. In 
one diviſion of the · town is the guild, or moot-hall, | 


where the corn-market is kept ; and 1 in the other a 
market for cattle. 

About two miles from Cockermouth, on the other 
fide of the river Derwent, ſtands Pap-Caſtle, which 
appears by ſeveral monuments to be a Roman anti- 


quity, though it alſo bears the marks of later ages. 


Here is a large open veſſel of green ſtone like a font, 
with ſeveral little images curiouſly engraven on it, 
particularly that of a prieſt dipping a cbild in water, | 
which was the primitive mode of baptiſm. An in- 


ſcription-in Runic characters, expreſſes that Ekerd, 


a Dane of high rank, was baptized here, whoſe ex- 
ample was followed by the reſt of his countrymen, 
This ſtone is at preſent uſed as a font in the neigh- 
bouring church of Bridkirk. | 

Penrith, commonly called Perith, is diſtant from 


London two hundred and eighty-two miles, and ſtands 


on a hill called Penrith-Fell, not far from the con- 
flux of the rivers Eimot and Loder, The town is 


large, well-built, and populous, and has a handſome 
| ſpacious church, with a charity-ſchool for twenty 


boys, and another for thirty girls. In the market- 
place is a town-houſe of wood, about which is ſome 
carved work, repreſenting bears climbing up a ragged | 
ſtaff ; a device of the earls of Warwick, alluding | 
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[Evnors. 


This town carries on a very ' eonfiderable trade in 


corn and cattle, and though neither a borough nor 


corporation, yet the county ſeſſions are ſometimes re- 
moved hither from Carliſle, 1 

Upon the banks of the little river Dacer, n near its 
confluence with the Eimot, and on the ſouth ſide of 
[Penrith,' is a caſtle called Dacer-Caſtle, which ap- 
pears to have been once a magnificent building. 

At a little diſtance from Penrith are the ruins of a 
city, now called Old Penrith, and ſuppoſed to be 
the Petrianæ, where the Ala Petriana was quartered. 

' Likewiſe near Penrith, on the bank of the Eden, 
half a mile beyond its confluence with the Eimot, is 
a grotto of two rooms, dug out of the ſolid rock, 
and called Iſis Parliſk. The paſſage to this grotto. 
is difficult, and dangerous, and was formerly ſecured 
by iron gates, which were ſtanding not many years 
ago. It was a place of great ſtrength. and is thought 
to have been uſed as an aſylum in time of war. 

A little to the northward of Iris Parliſk, on the 
banks of the Eden, are two inconſiderable villages, 
called Salkeld, and Little Salkeld. At the latter is a 
circle, formed of ſeventy- ſeven ſtones, each of which 
is ten foot high. Two of theſe ſtones, ſtanding at 
a greater diſtance from each other than the reſt, ſeem 
to form an entrance, before which is a ſingle ſtone, 
fifteen foot high, This ſtone the common people call 
Long Meg, and the reſt her daughters. Within the 
circle are two heaps of ſtones, under which it is ima- 
gined that dead bodies have been buried. This cir- 
cle is ſuppoſed to have been a monument of ſome 
victory, or of the inveſtiture of ſome Daniſh king. 

Kirk-Oſwald is diſtant from London two hundred 
and forty-eight miles, and is remarkable for a conſi- 
derable caſtle, built before the reign of king John. 

Jerby, called Market- Jerby, to diſtinguiſh it from 
another town, is ſituated at the head of the river Eln, 
two hundred and ninety miles from London, Cam- | 
den is of opinion that this place was the ancient 
Arbeia, where the Barcarii Tigrienſes were garriſoned. 

Wigton is ſituated in a foreſt, called Allerdale,. 
two hundred and eighty-eight miles from London, 
and contains nothing remarkable, 

Brampton is diſtant from London two 1 
and eighty-ſeven miles, and ſtands on the river Irth- 
ing, near its confluence with the Gelt, north eaſt of 
Catliſſe. Here is an hoſpital for fix poor men, and 
the ſame number of women, founded by a counteſs 
dowager of Carliſle.. This place is thought to be the 
ancient Bruncturacum, when the firſt cohort of the 
Tungri from Germany, and in the decline of the 
Roman empire, the Cuneus Armaturarum, under the 
governor of Britain, were quartered. Here is a high 
hill called the Mole, ditched round at the top, wheace 
is an extenſive proſpe& of the adjacent country, In 
this neighbourhood are ſeveral Roman monuments, 
with imperfe& inſcriptions. | 

Near Netherby, a little village o on \ the Eſx, north- 


to the exploits of ſir Owen Cæſatius, by whom the EV of Brampton, are the remains of a conſiderable 


bears that once infeſted this country were deſtroyed, 
Here are the remains of a Daniſh chapel, and on 


the welt part of the town, the ruins of a royal caftle. | 


2 | - 


city, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Arica, where the 


tribune of the firſt cohort of the Aſtures kept garriſon. 


Below Burd- Oſwald ſtands Williford, whence the 


| | Pitts 
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Pits Wall paſſed the river Irthing by, an arched Scots, 
bridge. At this place, which was the ſtation of the fixſt | been written e Michaęt Scot, aicieritly a monk of 
lian cohort of the Nagi, are ſeyeral altars erected this houſe, are ſaid to have _ kept here till _ 8 
by that cohort, and ea, to Jupiter Optimus || were mouldering into dut. 
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Maximus. 
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Certain books of magic, ſuppoſed to have 


Below the monaſtery the bay receives the little river 


Lopgtown is diſtant — the e three bun- Waver, 'increaſet} by the Wia, ahothe?*rivulet, at 


| Ured and ſixteen miles. It ſtands near the conflux of 
the Eſk, and a ſmall river called the Kirhoop, on 
the borders of Scotland; being diſtinguiſned only by 
an hoſpital, and a charity- ſehool far ſixty children, | 
The ancient inhabitants of Cumberland called them- | 
ſelves Cumbri, or Kumbri, but were in common with | 
thoſe. of Yorkſhire,, Lancaſhire, Durham, and Weſt- | | 
moreland, called by Ptolemy the Brigantes. In the 
time of the Romans, Cumberland was conſtantly the 
reſidence of ſeveral of their legions, - which not only 
kept the inhabitants from revolting, and prevented 
the incurſions of the Scots, but greatly improved the 
country. Upon the declenſion of the Roman power 
in Britain, when this diſtrict was ſubdued by the 
| Saxons, it became a part of the kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland; but from the time that the ſtrength 
of that people was reduced by the Danes, till the year 
946, this county had petty kings of its own chool- 
ing. About this period, however, Edmund, brother 
to king Athelſtan, having, with the afliſtance of Le- 
ontine, king of South Wales, conquered the county, 
it was granted to Malcolm, king of Scotland, upon 
condition that he ſhould defend the northern part of 
England againſt all invaders ; and in virtue of this 
grant, the eldeſt, ſons of the kings of Scotland were 
ſtyled governors of Cumberland. The Saxons, ſome- 
time afterwards, reduced it again under their govern- 


ment; but at the time of the Norman Conqueſt it 


was ſo much impoveriſhed, that William remitted all 
its taxations, and for that reaſon it is not rated in 
Doomſday Book, as other counties are. 

At Workington, a town on the coaſt, where the 
Derwent and Cocker run in one channel to the ſea, 
are the ruins of a wall, ſtretching thence to the river 
Eln, about five miles northward, which ſome think 
was built by the Roman general Stilico, to prevent 
the landing of the Scots from Ireland. This opi- 

nion is founded on the following paſſage in Claudian : 


Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus, inguit, 
Aunivit Stilico, totam cum Scotus Iernum 


Movit, & infeſto ſpumavit remige Thetis, 


Elnborough, or Elenborough, a ſmall village ſitu- 
ated near the mouth of the Eln, was anciently called 
Volanteum, and was a Roman garriſon, the ſtation 
of the firſt cohort of the Dalmatians. Near this 
place there was alſo a town called Olenacum, where 
the firſt Herculean wing was garriſoned, in the reign 
of Theodoſius the Younger, 

North of Elnborough, not far from an abbey called 
Holm-Abbey, or Holm-Cultrum, but nearer the ſea, 
ftands Wulſty, a fortreſs ſaid to have been built by 
the abbots of Holm-Cultrum, for the ſecurity of 
their books and charters againſt the incurſions of the 


| | No. 39. 


the head of which appear the 'ruins of an ancſent 


on | city, called by the-neighbovring inhabitants Old Gar- 


liſle, and thought to have been the Roman garriſon, 
called by Antoninus Caſtra Exploratorum. The wing 
of the Roman army, named Ala Auguſta, and Ala 
Auguſta Gordiana, Was quartered here in the reign 
of Gordianus, as appears from ſeveral inſcriptions 
which haye been found in and near this place. 

Boulneſs, or Bulneſs, near the weſt end of the 
Picts wall, is the place at which Antoninus begins 
his Itinerary, being then the utmoſt limits of Britain, 
as a Roman province, It was called by the Romans 
Blatum-Bulgium, and is now a ſmall village, with 
a fort. Many veſtiges of ſtreets and walls ate or- 
ten diſcovered in ploughing the adjacent grounds; and 
here has been found a great number of coins, inſcrip- 
tions, and other antiquities. There are alſo ſome 
remains of a cauſeway, which is: ſaid to have been 
carried along the ſhore eu * ” es to — 
boroug n. 5 

Drumbough Caſtie, 43 on 55 Pigs Wal, 
fix miles from Carliſle, was formerly a Roman ſta- 
tion; and ſome ſuppoſe this place, and not Old 
Carliſle, to have been the Caſtra Exploratorum; but 
the diſtances aſſigned to the Caſtra Exploratorum 
from other places well 2 do not coincide with 
this opinion. \ 

A little hence is/a village called Digs, 
where the Romans had another ſtation; and king 
Edward I. on his march in his laſt expedition to 
Scotland, died at this place. On the ſpot in his 
camp where he expired, which has always been diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſome great ſtones rudely heaped upon 
it, has been lately erected a ſquare pillar, nine yards 
and a half high, with inſcriptions in large Roman 
letters. On the weſt ſide: © Memorie eaterne 
Eduardii Regis Angliæ longe clariſfimi, qui in Belli 
apparatu contra Stotas occupatus, hie in caftriis obiit, 
7 Fulii, A. D. 130), On the ſouth ſide: Nobi- 
4 imus Princeps, Henricus Howard, dur Norfolciæ, 
comes maraſbal. Augliæ, comes Arund. e. 46 
Eduardo I. Rege Anglia oriumdus P. 1685. On the 
north ſide: Johannes Aglionby, J. C. F. G i. 6. . 
conſultus fiers facit. | 

Of the famous Picts Wall; dk runs acroſs this 
county, a 1 with be N in the next 
chapter. | 

Cumbetland ſends « to W ſix members, viz. 
two for the county, two for the city of Carliſle, and 
two for Cockermouth; The town of Egremont for- 
merly ſent likewiſe a repreſentative, till the inhabits 
ants becoming unable, or unwilling, to pay him the 
wages then uſual, petitioned the i that they 
might be TELE! . that 3 | — 1 
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compoſed of three ſmall ſtreams, called the Kellop, 
three miles of the head of the Tees, The Were, 
leſs, with ſeveral ſmaller ftreams : it then, by many 


windings, directe its courſe north-eaſt, and paſſing 


Tbe air of this diſtri is /healeky, and W 


towards the ſea; The ſoil is alſo different, the weſt- 


London, and the greater part of England. The ri- 


towns. The city is Durbam ; and the market-towns 
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＋ H 1 8 n is Aten called ths Biſhoprick, 
and ſometimes the County Palatine of Durham, 
having in former times been a kind of royalty, un- 
der the juriſdiction of a biſhop, ſubordinate to the 
crown. It is bounded on the weſt by parts of Weſt- 
moreland, Cumberland, and Northumberland ; on| 
the north by the latter of thoſe counties; on the 
eaſt by the German ocean ; and on the ſouth by the 
river Tees, which ſeparates it from Yorkſhire, 

Is this county are ſixteen rivers, the chief of 
which are the Tees and the Were, The former | 
riſes on the borders of Cumberland, and running eaſt- 


ſouth-eaſt, - receives; beſides ſeveral leſs conſiderable | 


fireams, the Laden, the Hude, the Lune, the Bauder, 
and the Skern; after which, direQing its courſe north- 
eaſt, it falls into the German ocean, The Were is 


the Wellop, and the Burdop, bourns riſing near one 
another in the weſt part of this county, and within 


thus formed, 'runs eaſtward, and receives the Gaun- 


by the city of Durham, falls into the Gerinan ocean 
at Sunderland, 


ſharp in the weſtern parts, is yet mild and pleaſant 


ern parts being mountainous and barren, but the 
reſt of the county fruitful, and beautifully diverſified 
with meadows, paſtures, corn-fields, and woods. It 
abounds with inexhauſtible mines of lead and iron, 
and particularly coal, called Newcaftle coal, from 
the port where it is ſhipped to ſupply the city of 


vers abound with fiſh, eſpecially ſalmon, which, 
with the coal, includes the whole traffic of the county, 
It is computed that the ports of this county ſupply 
the royal navy with more men than 1 * in 
the kingdom. 

Durham lies in the province of York, and is a 
dioceſe of itſelf, containing fifty-two pariſhes, It is 
divided, not into hundreds, but, like the county of 
Cumberland, into wards or wakes, of which it con- 
tains four; and bas one city, with ſeven market- 


are Aukland-Biſhop's, Bernard-Caſtle, Darlington, 
Hartlepool, Marwood, Stockton, and Sunderland, 
The city of Durham is diſtant from London two 
hundred and fifty-ſix'miles, and is pleaſantly ſituated 
on a hill, almoſt ſurrounded by the river Were, It 
is encompaſſed with a fortified wall, and ftretches 
about a mile in each direction. It i is an epiſcopal ; 
ſee; and the principal building i is the cathedral, which 
is dedicated to Chriſt and the Virgin Mary, This is 


4 


| [ the middle, and one at each end, That in the mid- 


| þ 
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[Evnove; 


| a {aagnibeend pile, four hundred and eleven foot long, 


and eighty broad, with three ſpacious ailes, one in 


dle is a hundred and feventy foot long; the eaſtern 
aile is a hundred and thirty-two foot wide; and the 
weſtern a hundred foot. In the latter there was a 
; Chapel of the Virgin Mary, called Galilee ; the out- 
fide of it was adorned with two handſome fpires, 
covered with lead, the towers of which are yet ſtand- 
ing. The eaſtern aile was formerly called the Nine 
Altars, from the number it contained of thoſe parts. 
| The middle aile, which was dedicated to St. Cuth- 


| dert, the patron of the church, was the moſt beau- 


tiful ; and near it was a rich ſhrine of that faint. 
The building is ſtrongly arched, and ſupported” by 
large pillars. At the entrance to the choir is a 
handſome ſcreen, a hundred and ſeventeen foot long, 
and thirty-three broad. Many of the windows are 
very curious, particularly the' middle window, to the 
eaſt, which is called the Catharine wheel, or St. Ca- 
| tharine's window, It comprehends all the breadth of 
the choir, and is compoſed of twenty four lights. 
In the ſouth end of the church was a window called 
St. Cuthbert's, on which was painted the hiſtory of 
the life and miracles of that ſaint, On the north fide 
was a third window, on which was painted the hiſ- 
tory of Joſeph, by whoſe name it was therefore diſ- 
tinguiſhed, The chapter-houſe, in which ſixteen bi- 
ſhops are interred,- is a ſpacious apartment, feventy- 
fve foot long, and thirty- three broad, with an arched 
- | roof of ſtone,” and a beautiful ſeat at the upper end, 
for the inſtalment of the biſbops, The decorations 
of this church are ſaid to be richer than thoſe of any 
other in England, it having ſuffered leſs by the ali- 
enation of its revenues than any other cathedral. 

Beſides the cathedral, there are ſix pariſh-churches, 
three of which ſtand in the principal or middle part 
of the town, and the other theee in the ſuburbs, 
South of the cathedral is the college, a quadran- 
gular pile of building, ineloſing a ſpacious court, It 
conſiſts at preſent of houſes for the prebendaries; 
and the greater part of it has been either new built, 
or very much improved fince the Reftoration. Oppo- 
ſite to the college-gate, upon the eaſt fide, is the 
exchequer ; at the weſt end was the Gueſt-hall, for 
the Entertainment of ſtrangers; and near it the gra- 
nary, and other offices of the convent. On the north 
ſide of the cathedral, is the college-ſchool, with' a 
houſe for the maſter; and between the church-yard, 
| and what is called the caftle, or the biſhop's palace, is 
an area named the Palace-Green ; at the weſt end of 
which is the ſhire-hall, where the aſſizes and ſeſſions 
are held for the county, and near it a fine library. 
On the eaſt ſide of the cathedral is an hoſpital, with 
two ſchools, North of the cathedral ſtands the caſtle, 
which afterwards became the biſhop's palace. It was. 
built by William the Conqueror, and the outer gate 
.of it is at preſent the county Jail, 

The other public buildings in this city are the cuſ- 
tom-houſe, the croſs, and a conduit, with two ſtone 
| bridges over the river Were, 


— 
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5 The city of Durham owes its origin to the monks | 
of Lindisfern, a monaſtery in a ſmall iſland ſouth- 


eaſt of Berwick-upon-T weed, who being with  Ear- | 


dulfus their biſhop, expelled their. habitation by the 
Danes, retired firſt to Cheſter-in-the-Street, a ſmall 
town north of Durham, about the year 883, carrying 
with them the rules of their biſhop St, Cuthbert, In 
995 they removed hither, and depoſited the relics 
under a ſmall oratory, which they erected of ſticks 
and twigs, wattled together, This oratory, Aldwin, 
the biſhop, who then ' transferred the epiſcopal ſee 
from Cheſter-in-the-Street to Durham, 'afterwards 
improved into a cathedral ; but William de Careleph, | 
who was biſhop of Durham about the year 1083, 
pulled it down, and began a more Rately | 3 
which was finiſhed by his ſuceeſſors. 
Darlington is ſituated upon the river Suan 41e 
diſtance of two hundred and forty- three miles from 
London. This is one of the four ward- towns in 
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about four miles eaſt of Barnard Calle, are ſeen the : 


remains of a Roman highway, 
Marwood ftands likewiſe upon the Tees, at t the 
diſtance of two hundred and fifty-five miles from Lon- 


don, It has nothing of note but a ſtocking manu- 


factory, and a park, which reaches to Barnard- Caſtle, 

Sunderland ſtands at the diſtance of two hundred 
and ſixty-three miles from London, and is a ſea- 
port. It is a well-built populous town, with a very 
handſome” church, and has a great coal trade, from 
which it derives conſiderable profit. The port, how- 
ever, is ſo ſhallow, that the ſhips are obliged to take 
in their loading in the open road, which is ſome- 
times very dangerous to the keelmen or lightermen 
that bring the coals from the ſhore, The veſſels, 


therefore, which load here, are generally ſmaller 


than thoſe in the neighbouring ports; but as they 
ride in the open ſea, they are ready to fail as ſoon as 


they get in their loading, which is a conſiderable | 


the county, and conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets. It has a advantage, by which means they have been known 


ſpacious market · place, a handſome church, with | 
tall ſpire, and a free- ſchool. It is one of the moſt 
conſiderable places in -the North of ' England for the | 
manufacture of linen, particularly the ſort called 
huckabacks, of which great quantities are ſent to 


alſo made here; and the water of the Skern is in | 
great reputation for bleaching, | 

Stockton is fituated on the river Tees, about two 
miles from its mouth, at the diſtance of two hun- 
dred and twenty miles from London. It is a well- 
built town, and a place of great buſineſs, The river 
here is capable of bearing ſhips of conſiderable bur- 
den, but the current is often dangerous, This is a 
member of the port of Newcaſtle, and carries on a 
very conſiderable trade to London in lead, ow 
and bacon, 

Hartlepool is diſtant from London two hundred 
and thirty-ſix miles, and ſtands on a promontory, en- 
compaſſed by the ſea on every, fide but the welt. It 
depends chiefly on the fiſhing trade, and its harbour 
is much frequented by colliers _—_ to and from 
Newcaſtle, | 
Biſhop's-Aukland was formerly called North-Auk- 
land, to diſtinguiſh it from another town in the 
county, and received its preſent name from a palace 
which belongs to the biſhops of this ſee. It ſtands | 
near the conflux of the rivers Were and Gaunleſs, | 
at the. diſtance of a hundred and eighty-four miles 
from London. It is reckoned one of the beſt towns 
in the county, and has a ſtone bridge over the Were, 

- Barnard-Caſftle derives its name from Barnard Ba- 
liol, great grandfather to John Baliol, king of Scot- 
land, who erected a caſtle here, and alſo built the 
town. It ſtands on the north fide of the river Tees, 
at the diſtance of two hundred and fifty- three miles 
from London, and conſiſts chiefly of one handſome 
ſtreet, with lanes branching from it. The manufac- 
tures of this town are ſtockings, bridles, reins, and 
belts, and it is famous for the beſt white bread in the 
Go. At Winſton, a village upon the Tees, 


* 


to ſail from this port to London, and, after deliver- 


ing their coals, return hither, before the ſhips at 
Shields, a conſiderable port at the mouth of the Tees, 


| which had been loaded before them, were E in 
get over the bar. 
London and other parts. Other fine linen cloth is | 


The biſhoprick of Durham was ; a part of 
the country inhabited by the Brigantes 3 but upon the 
eſtabliſhment of the heptarchy, it became a part of 


the kingdom of Northumberland ; and was one of the 


counties which, being on the ſouth fide of the Tyne, 
were called Deira, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
northern diviſion of the kingdom of the Northumbrians, 
known by the name of 'Bernicia, Soon after the 
Saxons were converted to, Chriſtianity, this county 
was given by their kings to St, Cuthbert, biſhop of 
.Lindisfern, an iſland in the county of Northumber- 
land, now known by the name of Holy-Ifland, and to 
his ſucceſſors for ever, The Danes and Normans con- 
firmed this grant of the Saxon kings, and added ſe- 


veral privileges to the church of St. Cuthbert, In the 


reign of William the Conqueror, a perſon named 
Welcher, a native of Lorrain, being biſhop of Dur- 


ham, purchaſed of the crown the earldom of North- 


umberland, and thence aſſuming the authority of a 
ſecular judge, fat in court, and determined all cauſes 
at his pleaſure, This is ſuppoſed to have been the 
origin of the temporal power of the biſhops of Dur- 
ham; and upon this purchaſe it is ſuppoſed that the 
diſtrict was made a county palatine. 

The biſhops of Durham, as counts palatine, have 
'borne on their ſeals a knight armed, on horſeback, 
brandiſhing a ſword with one hand, and with the 
other holding out the arms of the biſhoprick. The 


common people, inſiſting on their privileges, have 
refuſed ta march into Scotland in time of war, pre- 


tending that they were Halworkmen, that is, men 
bound to do nothing but, holy works; that they 
held their lands to defend the body of St. Cuthbert, 


and that' they were not obliged to ſerve without the 


limits of the dioceſe, either for the king or the bi- 


ſhop. King Edward I. aboliſhes many of the pri- 
| vileges 
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| from the reft of the kingdom, it never ſent repre» | 


joined by a conſiderable ſtream called the Read, — 


9 flow in one full ſtream to the German ocean, 


leges of the ſee, but ſome of them were recovered 
by ſucceeding bilkops. - 
_ . The biſhop of Durham had power 75 N 
liament, and create barans, He was alſo veſted 
with the power of coining money, and impoſing 
taxes : - all courts were kept. in his name z and he had 
the. appointment of all judges and juſtices of - the 
peace, with the unlimited prerogative of granting a 
pardon | for any crime, He had ſeyeral foreſts, chaces, 
parks, and woods in the county, belides a. great 
part of the palatinate, which was beld of the ſee i in 
capite. The lands, goods, aud chattels of all duch 
25 were convicted of treaſon, fell to the biſhop ; and 
be ſtill claims all forfeitures upon gutlayeries and 
. | 
Wok were the privileges of the biſhops of Dur- 
fore they were abridged by a fatuts in the 
8 year of Henry VIII. which, in effect 
ſtripped them of. their palatinate power, particularly 
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into which they fall at Tiamouth, pine miles from 
Newcaſtle. - | 
The Tweed riſes in Scotland, * running — 
caſt, is joined by the Bowbant, the Bramiſh, the 
Till, the Teviot, and other leſs conſiderable ſtreams: 
in its progreſs eaſtward it ſeparates England from 
| Scotland, and falls into the German ocean at Berwick, 
The Coquet riſes upon the borders of Scotland, at 
a ſmall diſtance porth of the ſpring, of the Read. 
running eaſtward, and being joined by ſeveral ſtreams, 
it paſſes by Rothbury, and falls into the German 
ocean about 1 miles eaſt, of that town, 5 
The air of this county is not ſo cold as might be 
expected from its northern ſituation; and the foil is 
different in different parts. On the ſea - coaſt, the 
ſand, if properly cultivated, yields great abundance 
of gaod wheat and other grain; and along the banks 
of the xivex, particularly the Tyne, there are large 
and rich meadows. ; but the weſtern parts are getie · 


that of creating judges, makipg out judicial writs | cally barren, conſiſting chiefly of a heathy and moun- 


and inditments, and granting pardons z but the 
bilhops, and their temporal chancellors, were fill 


permitted t to at as juſtices of the peace. 


tainous country, which however affords good wen 
for ſheeßp. 
On the top of dome ot the, mountains in «hin 


| In. the rei n of Edward VI. this biſbopriek was | county, eſpecially / thoſe tracts in the weſtern parts 


Jilfolved, a all its revenues and immunizies were 
by the parliament yeſted in the crowu; but queen 
Mary repealing this aQ, the ſee waz reſtored to the 
ſtate it in which it was  Jeft by Henry the YIlIth. 

As this district was a kind of principality, diſtinct 


ſentatives to parliament till the reign of -Charles II. 
fince which time it has conſtantly ſent four-members, 
viz. two for the e. * tw ay * city of 


Durham, _ | 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Northumberland, as now circumſcribed, i is 3 
on the ſouth by Durham; on the ſouth-weſt by 
part of Cumberland ; on the weſt and north by 
Scotland, from which it is ſeparated by the river 


of it, called Tyndale and Readſdale, from their ſitu- 
ation on the courſes of the rivers Tyne and Read; 
there are ſome bogs, impaſſible without the help of 


: | horſes, which the inhabitants train up for that pur- 
| poſe,” and are therefore called bog:trotters. 


The rivers here afford great plenty of fiſh, parti- 
cularly ſalmon and trout, In ſome places there are 
lead mines; timber is a frequent commodity; and 
coal is ſo abundant, that it forms à conſiderable 
branch of trade with Landon, and other parts, 


. This county lies in the province of York, and 


diocele of Durham. It is, like Cumberland, divided 


+ | into wards, of which there are fix, and contains 


eleven 'market-towns, viz. Alnwick, Belford, Ber- 
wick, Elliſdon, Heltweſel, Hexham, Learmouths 
Morpsths Newcaſtle, Rothbury, and Wooller. 5 

Proceeding from the county of Durham, the firſt 
town at which we arrive is Newcaſtle, which ſtands 


T weed, the Cheviot-hills, and other mountains; and | on the north bank of the river Tyne, at the diſtance 


on the eaſt by the German ocean, It meaſures from 
north to ſouth about fifty miles, and from eaſt to 
weft forty, 

This county is well watered with foe rivers, the 
chief of which are the two Tynes, the Tweed, and 
the Coquet. The ſouth Tyne riſes near Alfton- 
moor, in the north-eaſt part of Cumberland, and 
running north-weſt, to F etherſton-Haugh, near Helt- 
weſel, a market-town of this county, forms an angle | 
at that place; whence direcking. its courſe eaſtward, | 
and being joined by two ſmall rivers, called the Eaſt 
and” Weſt Alon, then joins the north Tyne near 
Hexham. The latter riſes in a mountain called Tyne- 
head, upon the borders of Scotland, and running 
ſouth-eaſt, receives a ſmaſl river called the Skele ; 
after which, continuing in the ſame direction, it i is | 


far from Elleſdon, and uniting with the ſouth Tyne, | 


| af two hundred and ſeventy- ſix miles from London. 


In the time of the Saxons it was called Monceſter, 
or Monckcheſter, and, before the Norman Conqueſt, 
was in poſſeſſion of the Scots, whoſe kings ſometimes 
reſided here. It received its preſent name from a 
caſtle built here by Robert, the eldeſt ſon of William 
the Conqueror. Next to the city of York, this is 
he handſomeſt and largeſt town in the. North of 
England, The upper, or north part of it, which is 
inhabited by the genteeler ſart of people, has three 
level, well-built, and ſpacioug ſtreets ; but the lower 
part, towards the river, is ſituated on uneven ground, 
and here the houſes are very cloſe together, T he 
baun is encompaſſed with a ſtrong wall, in which 

are ſeyen gates, and ag. many furrets, with a number 
of caſemates, bomb - proof. The caſtle, which is 
ruinous, overlooks the town. Here is a magnificent 
exchange, and a handſome manſion-houſe for the 
mayor, beſides fix churches or chapels, and ſeveral 


6 
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meeting-houſes. St. Nicholas, the mother-church, 
is a curious fabric, built in the mannet of a cathe- 
dral, by David king of Scotland, with a fine ſteeple 
of uncommon architecture. Here is a charity-ſchool 
for three hundred children, a free hall for the ſur- 
eons, an infimary, with ſome hoſpitals, and a large 
priſon called Newgate, A handſome collection of 
books was left to the corporation, by Dr, Thomlin, 
prebendary of St. Paul's in London, who ſettled a 
rent-charge of five pounds a year for ever, for pur- 
chaſing new. publications ; and the Jate fir Walter 
Blacket built a repoſitory for them, with twenty-five 
pounds a year for ever, as a ſalary to the librarian, 
Here is a noble cuſtom-houſe, and the fineſt key 
in England, except that at Yarmouth, A ſtately 
bridge, conſiſting of ſeven arches, over the Tyne, 
was lately deſtroyed by an inundation of the river, 


but is now rebuilding. 
Here is a conſiderable manufacture of hardware 


and wrought iron, beſides many glaſs- -hotſes and 
ſhip- yards, where veſſels. for the coal-trade are built 
in great perfection. The trade of this place in coal, 
excluſive of other traffic, is ſo great, that it employs 
above ſix thouſand keel men, or coal- lightermen, 
who have, by their own contributions, built an 
hoſpital for ſuch of their fraternity as are diſabled 
by accident or age. The revenue of this town is 
computed at no leſs than eight thouſand pounds 
2a year, 

The port of Newcaſtle is at Shields, about nine 
miles below the town, at the mouth of the river, 
which is defended by a caſtle, called Tinmouth- caſtle, 
ſituated on a high rock, inacceſſible on the ſea fide, 
and well mounted with cannon, Here the river 
Tyne is not above ſeven foot deep at low-water, and 
acroſs the mouth of the river lies a ſand bank, called 
the Bar, with dangerous rocks about it, named the 
Black Middins ; but to prevent veſſels from running 
on them by night, light. houſes are erected, and 
maintained by the Trinity-houſe at Newcaſtle, Here 
is alſo another fort, called Clifford's Fort, which was 
built in 1672, and commands the mouth of the ri- 
ver. Tinmouth was the Tunnocellum of the Ro- 
mans; and Seghill, a place adjoining, was the an- 
cient Segedunum. _ 

Gateſhead, a ſuburb of Newcaſtle, through which 
the Picts wall paſſed, was the Gabroſentum men- 
tioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus; and Wall's 
End, about three miles eaſt of Newcaſtle, thus named 
from its ſituation at the extremity of the PiQts wall, 
was the place called Vindobala, in the Notitia, and 
Vindomora in the Itinerary of Antoninus. 

Hexham is ſituated two hundred and ſeventy- ſix 
miles from London, and was the chief town of a di- 
viſion of this county, formerly called Hexamſhire, 
which was a long time ſubject to the biſhopriek of 
Vork, and claimed the rights of a county palatine. 

In the reign of Egfrid king of Northumberland, 


A. D. 674, it was made an epiſcopal ſee, by St.“ 


Wilfrid, then archbiſhop of Vork, who erected here 
a cathedral, which, according to the account deli- 
— by the hiſtorians of thoſe. times, was a | Mage 
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| nificent ſtructure. 


architecture: 
moulded in a ſtyle which denotes their antiquity 


to be much greater” than any part of the privry or 


The town, however, having 
ſuffered greatly by the Danes, it is' probable that 
nothing of the ancient church now femains. After 


. 


7 


4 long ſucceſſion of biſhops, the ſee of Hexham was 


united to that of Durham; but this junction was 
diſſolved by Henry I. who gave the territories of 
Hexham to the archbiſhop of York, by whom the 
preſent church of Hexham is Tuppole d to Have been 


erected, 


i 


"3 


In the time of Henry VIII. Hexham became 4 


part of the crown lands, and was by a& of parli- 
ament, in the reign of Elizabeth, annexed to the 


4 
; 


4 


county of Northumberland; from which, however, e 


it continues diſtinet in point of eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 


diction, being fill a peculiar belonging to (tie. WET? . : 


biſhop of York, 


This church anciently afforded ade; ts Erfmis © 


| nals, till the privilege was taken away by Henry VIII. 


in 1534 3 and here is till kept the famous Tridſtol, 
or Stool of Peace, 6f which, whoever took pofſeſ- 


ſion, was entirely abſolved from the penal laws. F 


Nor was this enormous privilege confined* to the 
church alone, but extended a mile four ways, where 


the limits were marked by a cfoſs. The remains : 
of the cathedral bear evident marks of magnificence, 


Among many ancient tombs is ſaid to be that of 
Richard, an hiftotian of the twelfth century. The 


interior architecture of this chürch is bighly' l. 
| niſhed in the mixed Gothic order: the pillars are 


cluſtered, ſupporting Gothic arches ; and the memi- 


bers of the archings, and the Filkſters are ſinely pro- 
portioned, The choir is roofed with wood; covered. 
with lead ; and the ſide ailes are arched with ſtone. 


The whole is ſurrounded by a double gallery, open- * | 


ing with Saxon arches : each opening conſiſts of 
three arches, the centet one circular, and the two 
other pointed; but the worktnanſhip of all exceed- 
ing fine. 
lars of this edifice are diſproportioned and heavy; 
fault that is common to moſt of the Saxon ey Ae 
At the weſt end of the church are the remains of the 
priory, which appears to have been oy a {pride 
building, — 
Hexham is ſuppoſed by cd to be the Alex6- 
dunum of the Romans; but He 4 is 2 opinion 


that it was Epicaum. 
Hexham is a town of conſiderable extent, but the 


5 | ſtreets are narrow, and ill-built. Here is a ſpacious. 
market-place, in the form of a ſquare, wah A Roos 


founded by queen Elizabeth, e 


Leading to the priory is a gateway of very ancient 
the arches form a ſetnicircle, and are 


cathedral, The roof conſiſts of ribbed arches, that 
meet in the middle ; and the interſtices' are filled with” 


thin ſtones or bricks, 6 as are . Nour in „ Nm 
works. . 


In the town are two ancient towers, one of Which, 
formerly an exploratory tower, belonging to the bi- 
ſhops and priofs, is now ufed as a ſeſſions-houſe. 
| The other, which, Raney” on the top 1 Te hill to- 
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In general, however, the principal po 
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wards the Tae, is - of remarable arehitectute. It is 
of 4 ſquare form, containing very fmall apertures to 
admit the light, and has a courſe of corbets project. 
ing a long way from the top, which ſeem to have ſup- 
ported a hanging gallery, and beſpeak the tower, at 
preſent, not near its original height. 
In the levels beneath Hexham, was fought the 
decifive battle in 1463, when John Nevil, lord Mon- 
tacute, afterwards created ear] of Northumberland, 
general of the army of the houſe of York, forced 
the intrenehments of the Lancaſtrian party, when a 
dreadful laughter enſued, 

Haltweſel is ſituated on the fouth Tyne, at the | 
_ viſtance of two hundred and fifty-ſeven miles from 
London. Here is an infant manufactory of coarſe 
baize, which promiſes. to prove ſucceſsful, At the | 
eaſt end of the town is an eminence, of an oval figure, 
called Caftle Banks, in the center of which-is a fine 


ſpring. On the eaſt and weſt end are cut four ter- | 


races, one one riſing above another, The ſummit of 
the bill is defended by a breaſt · work of earth, to- 
wards the town; and on the ſouth by an inacceſſible 
precipice, at the bottom of which the river runs. 
To what people this fortification belonged is not 
known, no memorable action having made it re- 
markable i in hiſtory, It is the opinion of Mr. Wal- 
lis, that the eminences thus terraced, were occupied 
by the militia when an enemy had penetrated the | 
country, as they could thence fight with great advan- 
, if an attack was made upon them, | 


Morpeth fands at the diſtance of two hundred and | 


minety- two miles from London, upon a ſmall river 
called the Wentſbech, over which it has a bridge. 
This being a great thoroughfare to the north, here 
are ſeveral good inns ; and likewiſe an elegant town- 
_ houſe, built by the late earl of Carliſle, Here is 
great plenty of all forts of fiſh, and the moſt conſi- 


derable market in England for cattle, except Smith- Milford, now a little village, 
This town had once a caſtle, which | 


field in London, | 
now lies in ruins. _ 
' Rothbury is diftant from London two hundred and 
eighty-one miles, and is remarkable only for a cha- 
rity-ſchool, erected for teaching a hundred and twenty 
children. 
Alnewick, commonly called Alnwick, ſtands upon 
a ſmall river called the Alne, at the diſtance of three 
hundred and ten miles from London. Here is a good 
old caſtle, where the aſſiaes are ſometimes held ; with 
another ancient and magnificent edifice, the feat. of 
the duke of Northumbeland, 
, On 2 moor, a few miles hence, Rade a ſtone | 
| pillar, called Percy's Croſs, and erected to the me- 
mory of fir Ralph Percy, who was flain here by lord | 
Montacute, in the year 1463, before the battle of 


Henham Levels, He died fighting bravely for Henry 
VL. whoſe cauſe he eſpouſed, On the pillar are the 
arms of Percy and Lucy. 


|  Wooller is fituated on the banks of the river Til, 
at the diſtance of three hundred and twenty · ſeyen 
miles from London, and begins to be a more conſider- 

able town than formerly, In the neighbourhood may | 

de ſeen ſeveral intrenchments and cairns ; one at a 
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[ place called Caftle Well, which has the name of 


Maiden Caſtle ; and another, which is very conſi- 
derable, at Trodden Gores. By Humbledon Burn, 
on an eaſy inclination, is an entrenchment called 
Green Caſtle; and on Humbledon Hugh, about a 
mile to the northward of Wooller, is a circular in- 
trenchment, with a large cairn. The fide of the 
| hill is cut in various terraces, riſing one above an- 
other, This ſeems to have been deſigned for a tem- 
| porary fort, and has been executed according to the 
mode generally practiſed in ancient times in this part 
of the country. Many of thoſe terraces are formed 
with great exactneſs, about twenty feet broad, In 
ſome places there are three of thoſe flights or terraces, 
in others five, placed in regular gradations. Thoſe 
were outworks of an important nature, to defend a 
body of chiefs, or a valuable booty, that — the 
ſummit of the hill, , 

In the plain beneath is a ſtone pillar, denoting the 
ſcene of an engagement between the Engliſh and 
Scots, in 1402; when the latter were commanded by 
lord Percy and the carl of March, and the 5 > 
earl Douglas, 

In the hall of Chillingham Caftfe, the ſeat of the 
earl of Tankerville, in this neighbourhood, is a mar. 
ble chimney-piece, in which it is faid a toad was 
found alive at the fawing of the ſtone, The other 
part of the ſtone, which contains a portion of the re- 
ceptacle, anſwering the figure of the toad, is a chim-" 
 ney-piece in Horton Caſtle, north of Wooller, 

Not far from Wooller is Tevering, now a mean 
village, but once a manor of the Saxon kings, and 
the reſidence of king Edwin and his queen Ethelburga, 
after his converſion by Paulinus. Here, however, are 
no remains of antiquity, nor any thing to ſhow that 
a royal palace ever exiſted on the ſpot. After the 
death of Edwin the reſidenee of . kings was ve 
eee 

Near Yevering is a place known by the name of 
Yevering-Bell, one of the north-weſt Cheviots, and 
a lofty mountain, being upwards of two thouſand feet 
in 3 height from the plain at Yevering. 
The hill is of ſteep aſcent, and its ſummitt almoſt 
level, containing an arch of 1 thouſand paces in cir- 
cumference, ſurrounded with the remains of a wall, 
which has been of conſiderable ſtrength, though 
built without mortar. The breadth of the ruins of 
the wall, on a medium, is eight yards ; and by the 
quantity of ſtones it may be computed that there are 
about four fothers to the yard. Admitting there- 
fore that the whole ſhould amount to four thouſand 
fothers, we are aſtoniſhed how ſuch a quantity could 
be carried by human hands, to a place totally inac- 


| ceſſible to carriages or beaſts of burthen ; for it does 


not appear from the ſoil on the ſummit of the moun- 
tain, that it bas afforded ſuch ſtones. The works on 
this hill are doubtleſs of great antiquity, though for 
| what purpoſe they were intended is a matter of dif- 
ficulty to determine, It has however been con- 
fans by an ingenious gentleman, that this place 
was conſecrated to the adoration of the ſun, in the 
times of paganiſm. 
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Belford is diſtant from London three hundred and 


twenty- ſeven miles, and is a ſmall obſcure town, that 


contains nothing worthy of note. 
Berwick is ſituated on the north bank of the 


Tweed, and is diſtant from London three hundred} 


ENGLAND. ] : 


and thirty-nine miles, It formerly belonged to Scot- 


TRAVELLER, #1. 


bad at this time full employment for their troops ps, "and 


themſelves for the, future; the latter were ated 
by their allies in building a wall of fone, ei ght 
foot broad, and twelve foot high, of equal * 1 
with the mural hedge, and nearly upon the farm 


land, and was one of the four towns where the royal ground. This wall was completed under the direc- 


boroughs of that kingdom held their convention. It 
was firſt obtained from the Scots by Edward I. and 
has been ſeveral times taken and retaken by both na- 
tions; but it has continued in the poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh ever ſince the reign of Edward IV. Its lan- 
guage and laws, however, are a mixture of Scotch 


and n, but the eſtabliſhed church is that of the 


latter. 
Berwick was fortified with a 1 (54 which is now 


in ruins; and a wall, built by order of queen Eliza. 


beth, encompaſſed it, except on the eaſt and ſouth= 
eaſt ſides, where it is waſhed by the ſea, and on the 
ſouth-weſt by the river Tweed. It is a large well 
built, populous place, and has a fine church, a good 
. town-houſe, an exchange, and a beautiful bridge 
over the Tweed, three hundred yards in length, con- 
fiſting of ſixteen. arches,” built by queen Elizabeth. 
The harbour here is but mean, and navigable only 
to the bridge, which is within a mile and a half of 
the bar at the mouth of the river, though the tide 
flows about four miles above the town, Berwick has 
a conſiderable manufacture for ſtockings, and a * 
ſalmon-fiſhery, ] 

- Learmouth ſtands upon the river Tweed, nn 
miles ſouth-weſt of Berwick, but contains nothing 
' worthy of note. Not far hence is the village of 
Cornhill, which is nn frequented on account 
of its ſpa; 

The principal remains of antinitite in this county, 
and indeed in all Britain, is a wall built by the Ro- 
mans, as a barrier againſt the incurſions of the nor- 
thern Britons, By the Romans it was called Vallum| 
Barbaricum, - Prætentura, and Clauſura, and by the 
Engliſh, the Pitts Wall, It runs acroſs the whole 
breadth of Great Britain at this place, through the 
counties of Cumberland and Northumberland, ex- 
tending from that part of the Iriſh ſea, called the Sol- 
 way-Frith, on the weft, to the German ocean, on 
the eaſt, in a courſe of above ſixty- eight miles. This 
wall or fence was conſtructed by the emperor Ha- 
drian, about the year 123, in the manner of a mural 
hedge, with large ſticks driven deep into the ground, 
and wreathed together with wattles, It was faced 
with earth and turf, and fortified on the north with a 
deep ditch, About the year 210, it was repaired by 
the emperor Severus, who ſtrengthened it with ſeyeral 
ſtone fortreſſes and turrets, at a diftance from each 

other convenient enough to communicate an alarm, 
by ſound of trumpet, - | 

The Romans being called from Britain, for the 45 
fence of Gaul, the North Britons repeatedly broke in 
upon this barrier, and put all they met to the ſword. ö 
The South Britons applying to Rome for aſſiſtance, A 
legion was ſent over to them, which drove the enemy 
back into their own country, 


tion of Etius, che Roman general, about the year 
439 ; and the tracks of it, with the foundations of 
the towers or little caſtles, now called Caſtle-Stecds, 
placed at the diſtance of b mile one from another, 
and the little fortified towns on the inſide, called 
Cheſters, are ſtill viſible. 


to the ſummit of ſome eminences, . It is here almoſt 
nine foot high, and the outer facing of free-ſtone not 


on piles of aſh, The ſpace between the two facin 
is filled up with broad thin ſtones, placed obliquely, 
and cemented with run lime. A military way ſeems to 


of its extent. 


the remains of the Roman ſation called Aliona by 


paces from eaſt to welt, and from north to ſouth a 
hundred and ten. The ground falls ſuddenly | from 


it is overlooked by hills, whence it might eaſily be 


with ſeveral trenches, and breaſi- works of earth; and 
on the weſt; with ſeyen of the ſame kind, running 


out in a ſemigircplar form. The entrance is on the 
ſouth ſide. The Notitia Pen here the third cohort of 


the Nervii, 


declivity which deſcends ſwiftly towards the ſouth- 
weſt, about 2 hundred yards diſtant from the Picts- 
Wall. It is of a_ ſquare figure, with obtuſe angles, 
each ſide meaſuring about a hundred and twenty paces, 
The prætorium is very HO INS * 7 ſeven 


„ 


very A and the whole ditch remains dif- 
tinguiſhable, The buildings without the fart haye 
been on the caft and weſt ſideß, on the deſcent to- 
wards the river Tippal. The ey Way, called 
Maiden - way, paſſes through this place; and here 
terminates another military way, which comes from 
Welwich ,Chefter. Car: Voran is ſuppoſed to be the 


| ancient Magna, where — ſecond cohort of the Dal- 


matz was quartered ; and many Roman antiquities 
have been found at this place. | 


At Great Cheſters, another Roman ſation, the 
ramparts are yet extremely viſible. Some part 5 the 
wall is ſtanding 3. good height; and the ditch like- 


But as the Romans| wiſe may be ſeen on all ſides, except towards the 


7 i eaſt, 


it became neceſſary. for the South Britons to defend | 


The higheſt part of the wall gow.” ſtanding, i is at 
Car-Voran, where it runs along the brink of a cliff, ; 


totally removed. Where the foundation was not good, | 
or the wall had to be carried over a moraſs, it is built 


have accompanied this mural defence along the whole | 
Whitley Caſtle, « on the 12 27 of Cumberland, is 


Antoninus. It ſtands on the brook of Gildendale, on 
an irregular deſcent, inclining to the caſt, and forms 
an obtuſe angled parallalogram, a bundred and forty 


che eaſtern ſide of this ſtation, but to the weſtward 


aſſailed. | To fortify it on this weak quarter, it is 
Aanked on the north- weſt and ſouth- weſt angles, 


- 
<-> — 


The Roman Ration of Car Vorad i is ſtated on a 
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eaſt, where it is become flat, On the welt is a dou- 


ble-agger and ditch, The ruins of the rampart on 
this ſide are very high, and among them ſeveral cour- 
ſes of ſtones, The prætorium, which is very viſi-| 
ble, fneaſures fifty yards from caſt to weſt, and forty 
from north to ſouth. To thts is joined another pa- 


ſuppoſed to have been either for expletation, or the 
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eſtiva of this fort. 

Walwick Cheſters is ſituated on an inclined = = ; 
near the bank of the north Tyne. This ſtation alſo 
forms an oblong ſquare with obtuſe angles, It mea- 
ſures in length from eaſt to weſt a hundred and ſe- 


rallelogram at the caſt end, of the fame breadth with "venty paces, and in breadth a hundred and thirty, 


che pratorium, and twenty-ſix yards from eaſt to 


The ſite of the prætorium at the eaſtern end is very 


weſt, ſuppoſed to have been the queſtorium. On | diſtinguiſhable, with two entrances through the Val- 


the north ſide of the prætorium are large ruins of 
ſome conſiderable building, which probably was a 
temple. On the ſouth fide of the fort has been a | 
regular entry, . whence proceeds a paved military | 
way to Hadrian's Vallum, which ' * d en 
fifteen, chains. * | 

Little Cheſters is a ſmall Roman ae diſtant 
from the preceding near four miles, and ſituated on 
the weſtern ſide of Bardon Burn: it is now called 
the Bowers; on account of the trees that cover it. 
The encloſure at this place contains not more than 
three acres of ground, but the Vallum is very dif- | 
tinguiſhable, and forms an oblong ſquare with ob- 
tuſe angles. The Via Vicinalis from Car- Voran to 
Walwick Cheſters, paſſes cloſe by its northern fide, 
near which ſtahds a Roman military guide-ſtone. 
This place was the Vindolana of the Romans, where 
the Legio Sexta Viarix kept garriſon ; and here alſo 
many antiquities have been found. 

The Roman ſtation called Borcovicus, ow Houſe 
Steads, conſiſts of a heap of tuins, lying on an eaſy 
deſcent. It appears by ſeveral inſcriptions, that the 
firſ cohort of Tungrians, had their ſtation at this 
place. On Chapel-hill, not far diſtant, ſeveral Do- 
ric capitals and columns have been found, ſuppoſed 
to be part of a Roman temple. | 

At Shewing Sheels, between the military rogl 
and the wall, near the twenty- eighth mile-ſtone, are 
the remains of a Roman ſation, about fixty yards 
ſquare, 

Near the twenty-ſixth mile-ſtone lies Carran-Brough, 
the Roman ſtation called Procolitia, which was gar- 
riſoned by the firſt cohort of the Batavi. A great | 
part of the rampart remains entire, eſpecially on the 
eaſt fide ; and Seyerus's wall, which forms the north 
rampart, is in good preſervation, The ditch is moſt 
viſible on the weſt. Here it may plainly be ſeen, 
that the corners of the forts were not ſtrictly angu- 
Jars but turned of in the ſegment of a circle, Seve. | 
rus's military way appears to enter the eaſt gate of 
the fort, and go out of the weſt, . 

According to Mr. Horſeley, the buildings without 
this fort have been chiefly on the weft fide, where, 
ſome years ago, 'a well was diſcovered with a good 
ſpring. The receptacle for the water is about ſeven 
foot ſquare within, and built on all ſides with -hewn 
fone; but it is now almoſt filled up with rubbiſh. 
There has alſo been à wall about it, or a houſe built 
over 3 
About half a mile ſouth-weſt of Carraw, upon, 
a high ground is a ſquare fort, now called Broom- | 
dykes, almoſt as large as that of Catraw-brough, | 


ö 


lum, and a road leading down to the river. 


The 
ground within the Vallum is crouded with ruins of 
ſtone buildings, which. appear to have ſtood in ſtreight 
lines, forming ſtreets, two on the ſouth ſide and two 
on the north, interſected in the middle by a croſs _ 
ſtreet from north to ſouth. On the ſouth ſide with= 
out the Vallum and foſſe, many ruins of buildings 
appear, and ſome on the north, This place was the 
Silurnum of the Romans, where, as ſome authors 
aſſert, the firſt cohort of the Vangiones was ſtationed; , 
but according to Mr, Horſley, it was ine * 
the ſecond wing of the Aﬀi. . 

Below the Cheſters, the foundations. of a lige 
are apparent at low water, ſuppoſed to be of Roman 


conſtruction; and it is ſaid that crampa. of iron have, 


been obſerved in the work. 

The Roman ſtation at Rutcheſter a appears to 3 
been very conſiderable. On the north ſide have been 
ſix turrets, but the number on the others cannot be 
determined. The ramparts, however, are ſtill very 
viſible. Severus's wall runs upon the middle of the 
eaſt rampart, but is not continued through the ſta- 
tion; and Hadrian's wall paſſes about the diſtance 
of a chain to the ſouth of it. According to Horſley, 
this place was the Vindobala of the Romans, where 
the firſt cohort of the Frixagi kept garriſon, Cam- 
den calls it Vindolana; and by ſome writers it is 
ſaid to be the frontier ſtation of the fourth cohort of 
the Gauls, 18:1 

Halton Cheſters is Gtuated on an eaſy deſcent, but 
the rampart cannot perfectly be traced. Hadrian's 


F- * 


Vallum ſeems to have fallen in with the ſouth ram- 


part of this fort, and Sevzrus's wall with the north 
line of the inner part. The ruins of the outbuild- 
ings are to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt of the fort, This 


is generally ſuppoſed to be the Hunnum of the 


Romans, though Camden places that ſtation at Shew- 
ing Sheels. 

Not far from Halton Cheſters is Ayden-Caſtle, 
now greatly in decay. It ſtands on the weſt ſide 
of a deep gill, on the brink of a precipice, at the 
bottom of which runs a liitle brook. .. From what 
remains of this edifice, it appears to have been of con- 
ſiderable extent and ftrength, encompaſſed by a wall, 
Here is a ſtable with an arched roof of ſtone, with- 
out any wood in its ſtructure, even the mangers be- 
ing formed of ſtone troughs, It ſeems to have been 
intended for the preſervation of cattle at the time of 


an aſſault. The precipice here is ſaid to have been 


famous for a lover's leap. 
Corbridge is ſuppoſed by Conan to be the . 
Othodinorum of the Romans, noted by Ptolemy, 
| | and 


* 
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and the Coftopitum of Antoninus. Near this place, for ſuppoſing i it to have been cut at a much later cn 


in 1734, was found a piece of Roman, plate, now 


in the a of the duke af Northumberland. 
à hundred and forty-eight ounces, is twenty 

inches long; and fifteen broad. 
in baſs relief, with a flat brim; an inch and a quar- 
ter broad, elegantly ornamented with flowers, &c. 
This curious piece of antiquity: repreſents the figure | 
of Apollo, with the bow in his left hand, und 4 
phyſical herb in his right, under a canopy ſupported 
by two Corinthian pillars. Near his leſt leg is a 
Tyre, under it an Heliſtrope, and at his feet a: Python. 
Near the right-hand column is another, of a different 
form, with a: ſun for its capital; againſt; which,” on 

2 tripod, ſits a prieſteſs, who-looks over her ſhoulder 
at Apollo: under her feet is another, near which lies 
a ſtag upon his back. — The figure next to the 
prieſteſs is that of another female, her head unveiled, 
holding in her- left hand: à ſpear or wand, on the 
s top of which is a ball. Neat her is Minerva, point * 
ing her right hand to 4 man (ſuppoſed a hunter) on 
the other ſide of a large tree. Her head is covered | 
with a helmet; on her breaſt is a Meduſa's head; 
under her feet an altar, near which is a wolf, look- 


ing up to a man Who has a. bow in his left, and 


an arrow in his right hand. Below him, at a cor- 
ner of the plate, is a rock, having in the ant of 
it an urn, from which flows; a ſtream. 45 4b 

It is uncertain whether this piece of 1 was 1. 


tended for ſacred uſes, or was, a lanx, ſor the b. 


vice of the emperor's table on high - feſtivals, - and 
expreſſive of ſome great atchievement to the. glory of 
the Roman power 

At a little diſtance from: Meet Bands Cor- 
cheſter, once a Roman ſtation, but which ſeems to 


up, as no mention is made of it in that work. This 
Ration is ſituated on a' tongue of land, formed by 
the ſtream of Cor, at its conflux with the Tyne. 
-The Prætorium is yet viſible, and at low. water may 
be ſeen the remains of a bridge, ſuppoſed to be of |.. 
Roman conſtruction. Dr. Todd, in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, ſu ppoſes the name to have been 
originally Herculceſter; to which opinion he was 
led by an altar found here, with à Greek inſcrip- 
ane dedicated to the Tyrian Hercules. | 

Riſingham ſtands upon Watliog- Street, and is ſup- 
poſed to have been the Habitaneum of the Romans. 
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near the Pits Wall, and 


Elſden is a "ſmall town, ſuppoſed to have its date 


It | from the time of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, ih- 


ſcribed to which emperot were found ee Rowan" 


Moſt of the work is | altars;' in a mount called the Mote-Hill. This emi- 


nence is intrenched round, and the mote yet remains 
of a great depth. Towards the north which is te 
weakeſt part, à |breaft-work is caſt up. Here have 
been diſcovered the bones of animals; apparently the 


intrenchments which were caſt up at the battle öf 
Otterburn; and many tumuli of ! barrow Acatteſtd 
over the adjoining ground, afford evidence of the 


Riecheſter, anciently called Bremoricum, was eſteemed 
the ſtrongeſt ſtation the Romans had in the north. 
It is ſituated on the brow! of a ſteep and rocky hill; 
commanding the paſs of Reedſdale, and is defended 
by a wall of aſhler- work, ſeven foot: thick; moats 


the remains of a hypocauſt, or warm bath 

A little above Riecheſter, near Bridhope- Crag, are 
two large ſquare entrenchments, with two openings 
on every ſide, each defended by an outer mote, of 


| Top mens gem at the diſtance of ſix PW e | 


aperture. 14 Die v3 oni ile fg; Trays bi. 

In the time of ae dense [Notthumbertinds n 
inhabited by the Ottodini or -Ottotini, and the Me- 
otæ, the latter of whom were the Britons that dwelt 
who in that memorable 
revolt againſt: the Romans, in which the Caledonians 


This county is not remarkable for any. particular 
manufacture. It ſends. to parliament eight members, 
viz, two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for 
each of the following towns; g Newcaſtle, 
Morpeth, and Berwick-upon= Tweed, © + 
On the coaſt of Northumberland, ne ſix miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Berwick, is ſituated Holy Ifſland, anci- 
ently called Landisfern. It is about five miles in cit- 
cumference, and contains an old fort, which is now 
in decay. This iſland was once a biſhop's ſee, and part 


tion with Northumberland at low water, and, 


r bn ee er- boy it "IN phe mapping 


Like the preceding, it is not mentioned in the Itinerary; |... - ,; e 

but from ſome inſeriptions and coins which have been 7 "EY a = e N 

found, there is reaſon to think that it was ,a a WL 2 „ n f ? 
A Mee, Wakes 1 d Re 


Roman ſtation in the time of Aurelius Antoninus. 


It is ſituated on the bank of the Read, and contains 


3 perches of land. ed een le 


Near this place is the — effigy of Robin + all other fides by the ſea. It is diſtinguiſhed 
into provinces, via. the South and the North. Soutk- 
is cut upon the face of a huge piece of rock, and Wales comprehends Glamorganſhire, Carmarthen- 
Horſley i imagines it to be Roman work, and intended ſhire ; and North-Wales comprehends Montgomer- 
ſhire, Merionethſhire, ebe ie ae 2 
F lintſhire, and Angiely, - 94 V bt n E 


Rikngbam, as. it is called by the country people. It 
both the ſeulpture and ſtone are very coarſe. Mr. 


to repreſent the emperor Commodus; but from the 
l which the figure is habited, there is reaſon 


within the Vallum three enen three eee Y 


nt nen & ni os BY po D HET. x 


ALES is — dds by Monmouth | 
- ſhire, Herefordſhire, Shropſhire and Cheſhire; 


N. 40. | Fl 
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bene ins of facriftce, with irns; laſhes? of the dead, 
and broken inſeriptionss 
On the banks of the Read are ſtill diſcernible the 


obed od dcn 


laughter which was then made: mem et 


and treble rampiers; as outa works. Beſides ſeveral 
Roman antiquities, here have lately been diſcovered 


were brought into the confederacy, firſt took up arms. 
have been abandoned before the Notitia was drawn 


of the cathedral yet remains. It has a communica- 
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wid the \ Tavye; | The Rhymny, or | Reniney, riſes 
upon the borders of Brecknockſhire, whence running 


fouth-eaft, by the city of Llandaffy and the town of 


ties in the notth part of the county; not far from the 


Briftol-Chanel, fouth'of Neath. The Tavye riſes at 
the Foot of the Black-mountain in Brecknockſhire, | 


Tube leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are the 
ta the Traugath; the Duliſhe, and the Turch. 


tainoub; the air is cold and pieseing; but on the 
| 
| 


while the'ſouth part, admitting of cultivation, pro- 


coals and lead ore. 


 pattly id ce dioreſe of 8e. David's, and partly-it 


_ tains one city, with five market-towns, 
Llandaff; and the market - tous are Cardiff, Cow- 
"— Neath, Penriſe, and Swanſey, | 


rene miles, und is a mean place that contains 
rng worthy of notite, except a cathedrul, which, 
ed bond in _tro7/"Is Mill + fine ArdAure, und in 
ve en dae, The Regin ef: Wia church is 
two hundred aud 
me, nad de height! 1 uf the fame! dimenfohs with 


ä 
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. GLAMORGANSHIRE, 


DER N  [Fororr. 


- \equat; height,” mor uniform ſtructure. The north- 


weſt of thoſe, which is the hand ſbmeſt, is a hundred 


ebene is'bounded ou the: caſt by Mon- and fivefoot high, and the other only eiglity-fye foot. 


 mouthſhire; on the ſouth by the Briſto)-Channel, on the 


welt by Carmarthenſhire, awd on the north by Breck» 
nockſhire. It entend in length, ſromt euſt to weſt, ſorty- 
eight miles, and from north to ſouth twenty - ſeven. 

- The ptincipal rivers of this county are the Rhym - 
ty; the Taff, che 'Ogmote, the Avon, the Cledaugh, 


fourh-ſouth<esſt, and feparating Glamorganſhire from 
Monmouthſhire, it falls into the mouth of the Severn, | 
aft-of Cardiff. The Taff rifes in 'Brecknockſhire, 
South of the town of Brecknock, and running ſouth« 


Cardiff, falls into the mouth of the Severn; about a 
mile or two ſduth · weſt of the mouth of the Rhymny. 
The Ogmore riſes upon the borders of Brecknock | 
tire, and | running ſouth, falls into the Severn<ſea | 
cone miles ſouth-weſt of Cowbridge. The Avon | 


fource of the Qgmore, and running fouth, falls like- 
wiſe into the Severn-fea at Aberavon, ſouth-eaſt of 
Neath The Cladaugh rifes alſo in the north part 
of - the county, and running ſouth, falls into the 


and running ſouth, falls into the chanel at Swanſey. 


Elay, the Eenny, th Neath, the Hepſey, the Mal. 


At Caerphilly, north of Llandaf is a ruinous 
| caltte, eſteemed the nobleſt remains of ancient archi. 
tecture in Britain. It ſtands in à mootiſh bottom, 
near the river Rhymney, and appears to have been 
larger chan any caſtle in England, except that of 
Windſor. Some conjecture it to have been otlginally 
1 work of the Romans, and the place! which they 
called Bullzum Siturum ;, but for this" opinion there 
is hv bcher reaſon them the mingriBoence of the firuc- 
ture, the ruins of which evince that it has been at 
leaſt rebuilt ſince the time of the Romans. Amidſt 
the maty ſtupendous pieces which compoſe this pile of 
ruins; is 2 large tower towards the eaſt end, between 
 fevemty and eighty foot 'high; with a fiffure' from the 
| top almoſt to the middle, fo wide that the lineal pro- 
jection of the tower at the top, on the outer fide, is 
ten foot and a half. The hall, or as ſome think, the 
| chapel of this caſtle, is' about ſeventy foot long, thirty- 
four broad, and ſeventeen high. On the fouth ſide 
the room is aſcended by a ftair=caſe, about eight foot 
e the roof of which is vaulted, and ſupported by 
twenty arches, which rife gradually one above another. 
| Oppoſite the ftair-cafe, on the north fide of the room, 
is a chimney about ten foot wide, having on each 
kde two windows like thoſe of a cathedral, which are 


| adorned with fculptures of leaves and fruit. On the 


walls on either fide,” are ſeven triangular pillars, 
| placed at equal diſtances. Each pillar is ſupported by 


f three” bufts, /alternately repreſenting perſons of dif- 


In the north part ef this coubry/ which is mon- ferent ages and ſexes; and from the floor to the bot- 


ſouth fide, towards the ſea, where the country is | 
mbre level, it is mild and pleaſant. The foil, on 
the north; ſide, though generally barren, 5 inter- 98 
ſperſed with valleys which afford good paſture; 


duces large crops of corn and remarkable ſweet ꝑruſd. | 


tom of the pillars, the height is about twelve foot, 
Not far from Carphilly Caſtle ſtands another ruihous 
building, called Llandblythian bars Wks" was 

erekted before the Roman conqueſt. | 
Os 1 mountain called Kevn Gathi Win now 
Carrphitly, is a "motinment, 'confifting of à rough 
None piltar, of a quadrangular form, about eight foot 


The latter ſubdrvion is fo fruitful,” pleafant, and po- 
pulous, chat it is often called the Garden of Wales, 


high. It flands cloſe to a fmalt entrenchment, in 
the middle of which is a ſquare area, ſuppoſed, from 


| a'rude inſcription on the yur, to <vhtain the re 


cattle, Butter, and wn Merch "_ Regt mv yield of one Tefroit, © mt 


This county lies in — ee 


is divided into ten hundreds, and con- 
The city is 


Llandaff is diftant from London a hundred and 


the breadth fixty-| 


the lacrer, | "There is in this \thirch/tio/crofs-aile; nor 
«ry 'itete! ſtesple ur in common in other 'cathedrals f 


Curciff, or Caordiff, W tos the iiver Tuff, at 
the diſtance of a hundred and eighty-three miles from 
London. It is a well built town, of conſiderable 


extent, and reckoned the handſomeſt in South 


Wales. Soon after the Norman conqueſt it was for- 
tified"-with walls und a caſtle, by Robert Fitz Haimon, 
a Norman knight. The caſtle, which yet remains, 
| is' a Harge, ſtrong, and ſtately edifice ; and the con- 
Ruble ef it is always the principal magiſtrate of the 
town. © Here are two pariſhes, bat only one church, 
the other having been demoliſhed in the civil wars un- 
der Cherles 1. Here is ulfo'a fine bridge over the 
river Taff, @ commodious bajbour, and a * 
60 Beiſtel and ſome other places. 
Cow bridge is ſituated upon the dans of che Even 
ny, 4 hundred und Teventy-five miles from London. 
Here is a god ftone bridge over the river, and a har- 
bout” for” doats,” "Boverton, "bout three miles from 
08% Abies 
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his place; is ſipgolhd, to be the i of e 
Neath ſtands on 2 river of its own name, near the | 
Briſtol Channel, thirty-two miles north · yeſt of 
Llandaff, Here. is 4 bridge over the river, with a hae | 
ven for ſmall veſſels; and the town carries. on a good 
trade in coals, which are dug up in great plenty in 
the neighbourhood, This place is ſuppoſed to be the 
Nidum of Antoninus. At an adjatent village, called 
Llanylted, are Rill to be ſeen the foundations of an- 
cient buildings; and ſome ſtone e with an- 
cient Britiſh ſculpture and inſcriptions, 65 
Swanſey, or Swan - ſea, derives. its * y ny de 
porpoiſes or ſea · hogs, Which are found here in great 
numbers. It is diſtant from London two hundred 
and two miles, and i is a large, well built town, with 
a good harbour, where ſometimes a hundred veſſels at 
a time come in for coals and culm; The latter is the 
duſt of the former, and when mixt with a third part 
of mud or ſlime, makes a durable fire, which yields 
very little ſmoak. This town carries on the greateſt 
trade of any in the county, particularly in coals, of 
which there are ſeveral excellent pits in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
On a mountain called "i — far from 
Swanſey, is a monument, conſiſting of a vaſt rude 
ſtone, called Arthur's Stone, ſuppoſed to weigh up- 
wards of twenty tons, and ſupported by ſix or n 
other ſtones, each about four foot high. 
Penrice is fituated fifteen miles ſoutb-welt. of 
Swanſey, near the ſea-coaſt, and has a harbour for ſhips. 
Near this place is a promontory, the moſt weſterly 
point of Glamorganſhire, and called Warmſhead- 
point: it ſtretches about a mile into the ſea, and at 
half flood, the iſthmus, which Joins it to the main 
land, is ſo overfloyn that ĩt becomes an iſland. To- 
wards the extremity of this point is a crevice, into 
which if duſt or ſand be thrown, it will immediately 
aſcend; and if a perſon apply his ear to the crevice, 
he will hear diſtinctiy a deep, noiſe, like that of a 
pair of bellows, _ Theſe phenomena are aſeribed to 
the undulatory arenen 
N, 9 
Glamorganſhire in the tips of the. eue was 
part of the diſtrict inhabited by the Silures. It has no 
manufacture, and ſends two members to parliament, 
| 'viz. one for the n, 14 M2 A the e 
Cardiff. 
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| " Caprmantbeothicy id hoonded en "the eaſt by Gla- 
morganſhire and Brecknockſhire, onthe ſouth by St. 

| George's Channel on the welt by Pembrokeſhire, 
and. on the north by Cardiganſhire, It extends in 
length from north to ſouth thirty-five miles, nd; in 
breadth about twenty, 11 
The principal rivets, are the —— the n 
the Taye. The Towy riſes in Cardiganſhire, north- 


' uy 
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eaſt of Tregaronz whente tunning ſouth and, ſouth» | yard 


a weſt through the county, it falls into St. George's 
panel abou: fight, mile, ch of Cane 
3 


-- 


1 


15 This l is a dne er rivet, hut an account Ro FP rs 
bed at the mouth of it, is navigable, only by ſhips, 
(mall burden. 24823 . 22 Lg bsi An * ol 
Tue Corhy, tits upp the,, borders, of, Card 
[thire ſouth · eaſt of Trcgaron, — pn 
falls into. the Towy abguf five miles caſt of Car- 
marthan. The Tave,, of Teinz, cis in Cardigan- 
ſhire, — ai of the Les men, direfting 
its courſe welt, and. iganſhire 
from Caermatthenſhire and — it fall 
into the Iriſh-ſes pear Cardigan. N 10 lee 
Other | * of this county aug de Dult, the 
Broge, the Guendtathvrwa, the Conv ae; Toon, 
the Tave; and the Amonid, - » +, lap 
Ihe air of this county 2 
bealthy than that of the neighbauring counties . and 
che ſoil not being ſo. moüntainous and rocky 45 in 
othet parts of Wales, is more. fruitiul in com- am 
paſture. Vaſt numbers of cattle arg fed in this county; 
which alſo abownds with fowl and fiſh, particularly 
ſalmon, for which the tivers hete ate famous, It is 
likewiſe well Hooked Hil monds, and 
mines of pit · ca. nbi ono d. 
Cacrmatthenſbite lie- in the, Ae of Cantes- 
bury and dioceſe of St. David's; and comprehends 
cighty-ſcven pariſhes; It is divided ines fix hundreds, 
and includes” fix matket-towny; vis. Caermarthen, 
Kedwally, Llandilovawr, Llapelehy, Sons and 
Llanimdovery. v8 5; . £1029 A cf 2460 
Caermarthen lands at the diſtapcs, of b Hands 
and fix miles. from London, in the beſt air, and the 
moſt fertile ſoil in the county, It is 4 well built 
populous town, with a fine ſtone - bridge over the 
| Towy, and a convenient key, 40 which, veſſels of a 
hundred tons come up. Of late years, this. place has 
carried on a conſiderable tradę. It 8 formerly 
reckoned the capital of Wales; and here the ancient 
. held their parliaments or aſſemblies of, wiſc 
1 This dorough is the Mixriinnges. al k- — 
— om" #7 Imo, | 
At Rilman Lhwyd, welt of re lp Seng _ 
the beginning of the laſt century, Was: diſcovered A 
conſiderable quantity of Roman coins of baſe ſilyet, 
and of all the Roman emperots from-Commodys, 4 
the fifth tribuneſhip of Gordian III. A. D. 2435; 
and not far hence, at a place called Bronys-kowen, 
in the pariſh of Lban-Boydy; is a largs camp called 


T TEL 
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5 . the Gaer, in the entrance of which, in the year 1692, 
] | were diſcovered. two. rude leadenr boxes, butiad very 


E the ſurface of the ground, Containing two hun- 
|dred Roman coins, all of ſilver, and ſome of the moſt 
ancient found in Btitaia. The enam in which theſe 
coins were found, is of an oval form, and upwards 
of three hundred paces in circumference. The en- 
trance is four yards. wide, and neat it the bank or 
rampart is about three yards high, but in other places 
generally much lower, 5 On each ide of the camp 18 


and | hatrow; or tumulus, one near it; and the othet, which 


MG at the diſtance; of three hundred 

e dhuact IL Was alt 
„ | Neat. Trelech,; march: weſt. al! Cetmiiarthen, id 
remarkable — Wppaſed 0 
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Wales; it is bounded on the eaſt by Caermarthen- 


other ſides by che Irin ſea, It extends in length from 


5" T H N M 6 


-Bignify the Hing: "Farrow." "Te <onhiti"of a Reap of St David's,” whence aan wouh-eaft, it falls with 
| 1Koner covered with turf, about eighteen fobr high, | 


and a hundred and fifty in circumferetice, It files 
Wim an eafy aſcent; and is hollow on the top, gently 
indlining from the eireumferenoe to the center, where 
is ="rude flat fone of an oval form, 
long, five foct brond, and a+ foot Righ, covering a 
kind of cheſt; Alg of fix other bes, This 
barrow.is luppoſed to the burying-place'sf ſome RN 
prince of great antiquity. dan zucht caONT 
Llanelthy, or Llanelly, ſtands on 4 kreek of the 
6d, at the diſtance of two hundred and fourteen miles 


coal. IE got A 283 bas 2 S 


s Ridwdly> Unt bein London to hundred and 
wemy-two miles; and is ſitunted between two ſmall 
vers, öh a large diy of the Sevefh-Aea, called Tewby. | 


% 
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the river Clethy” into . N us (has been 
meditidhed,” Mm OK. 
The leſs conſiderable "ue of this county ate the 


Gwalne and the Nevern 


about nine foot The air of Pembrokeſhire is mofe : healthy inks i ig 


common to places fo much expoſed to tile fea. be 
few mountains which lie in the north. eaſt p part, Yield 
"$60d paſture And towards he fa. coaſt there is 
plenty df cörff and rich meadbwé. Phe couch 45 
bounds with cattle; ſheep, goats,” und wild ow] "of 


varidus kinds; ſome of which are feldom ſeen in any 


from Benden and catrieb bf à confiderable trade in heard bart et Etat. mung thoke te the falcon 


Ik Is welt ſupplied with fiſh of all forts; And 15 i3 
alſo great plenty of pit- coal, and Wl 15 9093 «5 
This county lies in the province 'st Canterbury ind 
Tt is chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen, A Bae A harbour, [didcefe of St. David, and bas à hüfdred and forty 


which; being choaked up With und, is at preſent a. five pariſhes. It is divided into ſeven hundreds, arid 


moſt uſeleſs. at bas, inet dun bur 1098s oth tra wit 
' Llandflovewe Is fitiate® a hudred ind ſeventy-two 
miles from London, on the river Towy, over which 
it bas a ſtone · bridge. Its pariſh is the largeſt in the 


contains one city, with ſever market-towhs. The 
city is St. David's, and the market-towns are Fiſh- 
gard, Haverford-Weſt, Eilgarrläg, Newport. Pem- 
broke, Tenby, and Whiſton. 2011896 


eounty, being thirteen miles Tong and feen or eight Ws St. David's ' derives its name from a cathedral built 


— cvs bas bit, e d 292099 bas here, and dedicated to St. David and St. Andrew. 


Llanichdopery is dittant from London a bundred and 
eigbty-two miles! Upon à hill, 2 little from YA N 
town is the pariſhl church, near W e Ind of which 
have been dug up Roman bricks, and other remains 

of antiquity. A fine Roman way leads from this 
chufeh to Lhan Brän, which Hes # few 'miles"ro the 


* 7 
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+: Dlattharn; Llanbern; or Talcharn; ſtands near 


It is ſald to have been erected into an epiſcopal ſee in 
the reign of king Arthur, when St. David, its firlt 
biſhop, had its dioceſe. This city is“ diſtant from 
London two hundred and ſixty-eight miles, and is 
fituated about à mile from the extremity of a asked 
tongue of land, called St. David's Head, which pro- 
jects with a high” front into the Triſh ſea, and is the 
near | moft weſterly point in Wales. St: David's appears to 


the mouth of the Tave;*a hundred and ninety- four have been anclently a conſiderable city, but from its 


miles from London. Here is an ancient caſtle now 


in ruins. The town is not inconfiderable,” and has a] 
che ſee of a biſhop, *who has à palace in it, much out 
of repair. Here is alſo a cathedral, which f is a bene 


e which carry on 4 ſmall trade by ſea. 
Under the Romans Carmarthenſhire, gene 


wild, barren; and unhealthy ſituation, it is ſo de- 


ſerted, that here is no market; but it usb to be 


and Pembrokeſhire, were inhabited by” a tribe of Bri- rable old ſtructure, having been built in the reign of 


tons called by Ptolemy the Dimetz and Demetz ; but 


king John. It is three hundred foot in length; the 


Pliny, dy miſtake; has allotted” this diſtrict to the Ander from the weft door to the entrance of the 


Silures. This county has no manufacture, and ſends 
only two members to parliament, viz. a knight of the 
dire and a member for the e een 


de {+ A LE iber) to cgitben udn 33 2 


e001 229: SCF 1 AWC of 511-9 A£ e's 244} ©; 


pemdrokeſhire forms the fourth: weſt extremity of. 


hire,” on the north-eaſt by Cardiganſhire, and on all 


choir, is a hundred and twenty-four foot, and from 
the choir to the altar is eighty foot: the breadth of 
body of the ſide-ailes is ſeventy: two foot ; that of 


the weſt- front is ſeventy-fix font; and the length of 
the great crofs-aile, from north to ſbuth, is a hundred 
2 and thirty foot, The height of the middle-aile, * to 


the vaulting, is fifty-four foot; and over the middle 
of the church is a tower a hundred and twenty-ſeven 
foot high. Fhbe weſt end of this church is in tolerable 
good repair 3 but the eaſt end has ſuffered much from 
time and neglect, the roof being quite fallen in. 


north to wu 22 nike," "aid in ane St. David, the tutelar ſaint of Wales, who died in 


twenty. 72722 1 5528 £33138 
70 Th principal river of this county are the Teivy, | 


the Clethy, and the Dougledye! The Teivy has: [fix years, fixty fine of which he was biſhop of Me. 


been deſeribed among the rivers'of Cae fre, 
The-Clerby rites at the foot of a bill called Vrenny- | 
vawr, ſome miles eaſt of Newport, and running ſouth, 


642, and is ſuppoſed to be buried in the cathedral, is 


faid to have lived to the ape of a hundred and forty- 


nevia, afterwards called St. n "Us is thought to 
have been uncle to king Arthur. ; 
St. David's Head is the Ard endes by 


falls into the mouth of the Dorigludye, at its cons Ptolemy. On a elif which hangs over the ſea, about 


flux with Milford Haven, a bay of che ſea neir Pem- 
robe.” The wanne ſome miles north-eaſt of 


half a mile from the city, is a ſtone ſo large that 


it is ſuppoſed to'excevd the draught of a hundred oxen. 


E | | It 
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It is called the rocking: fone, from its having been 
mounted about three foot high upon other ſtones, 
in ſuch an equilibrium, that a fight touch would 
rock it from one fide to the other. But the parlia- | 
ment ſoldiers, in the civil-wars under Charles I. re. 
garding this ſtone as the object, of 2 ſuperſtitious, tra- 
dition, deſtroyed its equipoiſe, fo \ that it is at prefeat, 
immoveable. PEAS Fa tea Sch * 

Tenby, or Tenbeigh, i is s diſtant from London. 1 
hundred and eight miles, It was formerly fortified 
With walls and a caſtle, which are now decayed; 
| but it is Rill a. neat , town, 2nd, except Pembroke, 
che moſt agreeable on all the coaſt of South Wales, 
It, has a good road for fiſhing, | a commodious bay, a, 
great fiſhery. of berring in the ſeaſon, and carries on 
a. conſiderable trade to Ireland, particularly i in coals, | 
Near this place ſtands a ruinous caftle, called Ma- 
nobar Caſtle, which, was built ſoon, f the Norman 


conqueſt, | 1 
Pem broke, « or 1 is - ituated, two buddred 


creek of Milford Haven, which, _ dividing. here into 
two branches, one of them runs. up upon the north, 
and the other upon the ſouth fide, of the town, like 
two ſmall rivers, over each of which is a handſome 


bridge. In former times this town likewiſe was for- 


tified with a caſtle and walls. The caſtle Was buile 
by Arnulph de Montgomery, brother to the earl of | 
Shrewſbury, in the reign of Henry I. but is now. much 
decayed,” Part of the walls is yet ſtanding; ; they 
have three gates, and were originally fortified with 
ſeveral towers. Here are many. good houſes, and a 
euſtom- houſe. Among the inhabitants are ſeveral 
merchants, who employ near two hundred veſſels on 
their own account; ; ſo that Pembroke, next to Caer- 
matthen, is the largeſt and richeſt town in South 
Wales. Under Pembroke caſtle i is a vault called the 
Wogan, remarkable for a fine echo. 


Milford Haven is by much the beſt, barbour i in . 14 
called the Salmon Leap, from the admirable dexterity 


diſcovered by that fiſh in ſurmounting it. When a 
falmon, in its way from the ſea arrives at this c. 


gia Z and one of the ſafeſt as well as the moſt ſpacious 
in Europe. It has fixteen creeks, five bays, and 
thirteen roads, diſtinguiſhed by their reſpective names, 


in which, it is ſaid, a thouſand fail of ſhips may ride | 


in perfect ſecurity, . The fpring-tide riſes in this har- 
bour thirty-ſix foot, and the neap-tide above twenty- 
fix foot, fo that ſhips may be laid aſhore. at any time. 
But the great advantage of this harbour is, that in an 
hour's time a ſhip may be in or out of it, and in the 
fair way between the Land's-end and Ireland. As it 
lies near the mouth of the Severn, a ſhip in eight or 
ten hours may be over on the coaſt of Ireland, or off 
the Land's-end in the Engliſh Channel; and a veſſel 
may get out of this place to the welt much ſooner 
than from Plymouth or Falmouth.  _ 

The entrance to this harbour is eaſily known by 
three iſlands, which lie to the north-weſt, all in 
fight, called Scookham, Scawmore, and Greſholme ; 3 
and alſo by an iſland to the ſouth-eaſt, call Lundy, 
Here is likewiſe a ſmall iſland, called the Sheep Iſland; 
juſt at the entrance, on the eaſt fide ; and another 


within the entrance, called Rat-Iſland. The barbour | 


abs fifty-four miles from London, upon the eaſtern 198 


is &ther known by an old light-bouſe 8 tower upon 
No. 40. ö 


the 1 ſide of the entrance, 4 by two N 1 | 
| houſes, or forts, on cliffs, one on each ” 
Haverford, or Haverford-Weſt, is Jia: a 
ſexs two hundred and fifty-ſix miles, and is ſitu- 
ated on the ſi ; a. hill, h forms of the 
welt bank of hw Toke — t is 2 
Populous town, Apes three parih- churches, be- 
lies one in the ſuburbs, . The church of St. Mary's 
is A very neat building, with a curious ſpire. LAG 


is a good free-ſchool,, a <harity-ſchool, and an alm 
| houſe, with the county Jail, a a, commodious quay for. 


| hips of burden, a,cuſtom-houſq, and, a. fine ions. 


bridge over the Dougledye, . This placy was anciently 
fortified with a rampart, and. a ſtrong caitle; but 
| they were deſtroyed an the civil, wars under Charies 5 


1. It is a rich trading town, and contain mugh gen- 
tel company. ns 78 to Son ohne 91. 
Whiſton, or | Wikon,, is diſtant tom London 2 
hundred and ninety-one miles, and. Contains, nothing 
worthy of note. 1 
F iſhgard, or Filicard,' js 
ninety- nine miles from, London, at. the f foot. of % 
hill or cliff the influx of the riyer Gwaine to 


the ſea, It has a good harbour, 546. Sar 5 


trade 1 in herrings. . Ed e 
Newport is diſtant from 1 wo. hundred red miles, 
and ſtands at the mouth of the Nevern. It i is 2 large 
town, but the buildings are generally mean. 11 
is, however, A handſome church, and a good. hz 
| bour, Though che town carries on "ſome trade — 1 
Ireland, it is a poor place, and. i is Say. ſu pported 
by paſſengers t to and from that country. Pay. 


7 1 ee or Kilgarran, is ſituated on n the north 


bank of the eivy, a hundred and eighty- nine miles 
from London. Ic i is a long town, conhiſting chiefly 


of one ſlreet and has, a harbour. for boats, with a fal- | 
mon filhery, | Here was formerly a Ealtls, . Which is, 


5 now in ruihs, 


1 22 * 
2 br gp - 911 iÞ 


At this place * a ſteep Aa, of. the river Teivy, 


taract, it forins itſelf into a curye by, bending ' its tail 
to its mouth, and ſometimes, i in order ta mount wi 


the greater velocity, by holding its tail between its 


teeth ; then diſengaging itſelf ſuddenly, ke an elaſtic 


ſpiral n reflected, it ſprings. — precipice. 2 


Pembrokeſhire, under the Romans, Was part of the 
territories of the Dimetæ. In this county are fill 
to be ſeen ſeveral ancient tumuli or barrows, with 


a variety of rude ſtone monuments. Among the latter 


the moſt remarkable is one called y Gromleck, in 
the pariſh of N evern. It conſiſts of 4 circle of rough 


| ſtones, about a hundred and fifty foot in circum- 


ference, pitched on one end. In the centre is a large 


rude ſtone, about a foot long, nine broad, and three 


thick, ſupported' by eight flone pillars, about eight 
foot high, A portion of this ſtone, about ten foot 
in length. and five broad, is broken off, and. lies by 


the fide of it; and under it the ground. is neatly N 


paved with flag-ſtones. This. county bas no manu - 


faQture, and ſends to parliament three members, vis. 
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oe fs" for Peindroke, and F ths $ioge of the gigantic woman, which'i is s fuppotted' 


"3 15 8 * 9 


dy four large ftone pillars. 
l. a N * At Penbryn, north of Cardigan,” near whe ſea-ſide; 
e is 4 large r rough ſtone, lying on the gröund, with 
8 A” * D T &'s 4 N 1s i 1 * E. an inſeription; cut very deep, but unintelligible; 2 
5 uod 222 -* © "| an@ about the end of the laſt century, a Britiſh gold 
Aamir is Sdiided en the forth 'by Cactmiat-| bon was fobnd hte,” weighing” near 4 guinea, and 
thenſhire and a part of Pembrokeſhirre, on the weit ſuppoſed to be of an earlier time er the wee rh of 
by the Triſh ſeaz an the notth by part of Merioneth- | the Romans Af is" ing, 0 | 
ſhire and Mn ire; and ö the eaſt by part | "Aberiftwyth'1aiffahe from London Trede and 
< Radnorſhire” and Bretknockſhire, * It extends in ninety-nihe Tnites 216 "a" populous rich town, but” 
length from ſouth weff to north. eaſt about forty miles, has no pariſm-ehdreh, Vein only part of the pariſh 
a4 in Vreddth Ughicdt miles. of Llanbadarnvatvr, In its nbighbourhood, It has, 
The principal rivers of hd county are the Teivy, nder, A great” tlade in lead, and a conſiderable 
the Rydal, and the Twyth.” The Teivy, or Tave,'| fifhery of whiting, cod, and berting. It was anei- 
is à river of Cictmafthenthike, and has been already | ently fortified "ew acaftle and Walls, which are © now. 
deſcribed among thoſe of that county. The Rydal decayed, ot bt ee a: 
his its origin ön tie ſbuth-weſt ſide of Plyn-Lym. Not far bell Mx place is a en called 
mon mountain, upon the borders of Montgomeryſhire, Gwely Teles the grave of Talicſin, This per- 
and running Weſt- ſouth-weſt, falls into the Iriſh ſea ſon "was a celebrated” Britiſh bard, who lived about 
at Aberiſtwyth, 4 market-town. The Titwyth iſſues | the year 340. The monument conſiſts of four ſtones 
not far from the ſpring, of the By dal, and runving placed in the form of a ſquare. Thoſe on the ſides 
in the ſame ages . #75 it into the | are Kve foot long, the other two, three foot long, 
Iriſh fe at Aberiftwyth. Ag. SE ot and the Whole is about a foot tboye ground, Not- 
"The leſs conſiderable rivers are the King, "the | withſtanding the name of this monument, and a tra- 
Debtor, the Aynan, the Arth, the Werey, and "the dition in the neighbourhood that the poet Talicſim 
Ssdek. 8 | was buried here, ie 1 is N bed be of much pager 
The temperature of this 71 ee besddt antiquity. | 
with the nature of the ſoil : the ſouthern and weſtern | Une, is a bat town, with 4 
parts being more level than is ; common in the prin- |, farall harbour; ſitüsted at the diſtance of a hundred 
S  cipality, enjoy a mild and pleaſant air, and a fruit- | and ninety-ſeven miles from London. It has a hand- 
ful ſoil; but the northern and eaſtern parts being ſome church, that was formerly the cathedral of. a 
one continued ridge of mountains, are comparatively || biſhop. ah Wy OE 
barren and "bleak, Vet in the worſt parts of the ; Llanbedor St. Pac or Pont- Steffan, Kunde a hun- 
county there is paſture for vaſt herds of cattle, with | dred and ſeventy-five miles from London, on the bank 
which Cardiganſhire fo much abounds, that it has | of the Teivy, over which it has a bridge, Here is 
been called the nurſery of cattle for all England ſouth a church, and feveral good Ut, for the accommo=, 
of Trent. Here are likewiſe vaſt flocks of ſheep, ven of travellers, 
with plenty of river and Tea-fiſh of all kinds, and] Tregaron is diſtant from London a hundred and 
the Teivy is famous for excellent ſalmon. Coals and | ſeventy-one miles, It is likewiſe fituated on the bank 
other fool 5h re fearce ; but in the northern parts of the | of the Teivy, and has a handſome church. 22 
county, particularly 18560 Aberiſtwyth, are feyeral | ** Under the Romans this county was part of the 
rich lead mines, the bre of W e often diſtrict inhabited by the Dimetz. It has rio manu- 
| above T_T facture, and ſends to parliament two members, viz. 
| 1 Cardiganſhir lies i is the er of Wi be and | a knight of the hire, and a burgeſs for the town of 
_ Cioceſe of St. David's, and contains ſeventy=ſeven Cardigan; the latter of whom is elected by the bur- 
| pariſhes. It is divided into five hundreds, and includes | geſſes of Cardigan, and the four other towns that 
a five market-towns, namely, Aberiſteyth, Cardigan, | have been mentioned, in Fas 
| Llanbadartvayr, Thobodor” St. Peter, and T regaron, | | e » (3k ee 
V5 Cardigan i is pleaſantly fituated on the Teivy, at [- WOE gt 255 e eee e 2056264 
the diſtance of two, hundred and four miles from Lon: | "Rt 2 B E c KN 4+ ov #- uo % <a 
don. It is large populous place, with a handſome | | Bas 3 I Sg Gow ode 1 ogy 
church, and 2 town-hall, in which the county buſi. | Breeknockſhire is bounded on the weſt by Cardi- 
neſs is tranſacted, Here is alſo 2 county jail, and a | ganſhire and Caermarthenſhire, on the north by Rad- 
fine tone bridge over the river. This town was for- norſhire, on the eaſt by Herefordſhire and Monmouth- 
merly d 3 by a caftle 2nd walls, which are now hire, and on the ſouth by Glamorganſhire. It ex- 
in ruins. © Ps tends in length from north to ſouth thirty-five miles, 
At Feel. "Int the ne eigbbourhood of cds is and from eaſt to weſt thirty-three, 
2 monument confiftin ing of nineteen ſtones, which are The principal rivers are the Wye, the vida and 
diſpoſed fn tk A manner as renders it difficult to, the Yrvon,  * © | 
count | >; Here 2 alſo another mofument, called | Tho Wye riſei n near rhe foot of Pljn-Lymmon, a . 
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mountain in the ſouth-weſt part of Montgomeryſhire, 
whence running ſouth-eaſt, it ſeparates Radnorſhire 
and Brecknockſhire from each other; after which, 
paſſing through Herefordſhire, and parting Monmouth- 
ſhire from Glouceſterſhire, it falls into the Severn 
near Chepſtow; The Uſk riſes. at the bottom of a 
hill ſouth-weſt of Brecknock, on the borders of Caer- | 
marthenſhire, whence running ſouth-eaſt through the 
town of Brecknock, and being joined by ſeveral leſs 
conſiderable rivers; it paſſes into Monmouthſhire, near 
the town of Abergavenny. Pe Vrvon, or Irvon, 
riſes among ſome hills upon the borders of Cardi- 
ganſhire, northweſt of Bealt, a market · town, whence 
running ſouth-eaſt, and being joined by ſeveral ſeal! 
ſtreams, it falls into the river Wye near Bealt. 

Other ſmaller ſtreams are the Wrhefrey, « the Dales 
the Hondhy, and the Brane. 

The air of this county is remarkably mild every 
where, except on the hills, which is attributed to its 
being ſurrounded with high mountains. The ſoil, 
particularly on the hills, is very ſtony ; but the val- 
lies, on account of the many ſtreams with which they 


are watered, are fruitful both in corn and paſture, | 


Brecknockſhire produces not only black cattle, goats, 
and deer, but great abundance of fowl and freſh-water 
fiſh; and on the eaſt fide of the town of Brecknock, 
is a lake about two miles Jong, and nearly as broad, 
called Brecknock-meer, which abounds with otters, 
and ſuch quantities of perch, tench, and eel, that it 
is commonly faid to be two thirds eg and one 
third fiſh, 

Brecknockſhire lies in the province of 8 
ind dioceſe of St. David's, and has ſixty-one pariſhes, 
We divided into fix hundreds, and contains three 

market-towns, which are Bealt, Brecknock and Kay. 
© Brecknock, or Brecon, 'is diſtant from the capital 
a hundred and fixty-three miles, and ſtands on the 
river Uſk, over which it is has a good: ſtone bridge. 
The town is well- built, of an oval form, and forti- 
fied with walls; having alſo a ruinous caſtle, and 
three churches. It is well inhabited and has a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in the woollen manufacture. From 
ſeveral coins dug up here, this town appears to have 
been a ſtation of the Romans. In the neighbour- 
hood is a ſquare camp, where have been found ſe- 
veral Roman bricks, with this inſcription, LEG. 11, AUG. 

On the top of a mountain near Llan-Hammwlch, 
a village not far from Brecknock, is an ancient mo- 
nument, called Ty-ilktud, or St. IIxtud's hermitage. 


It conſiſts of four large flat and unpoliſhed ftones, | 


three of which are pitched in the groul, and the 
fourth laid on the top for a cover. The form is an 
oblong ſquare cell, open at one end, about eight foot 
long, four foot wide, and four high. On the inſide 
it is inferibed with croſſes and other figures: it is 
ſuppoſed to have been ſurrounded by a circle of large 


ſtones, and erected in the times of paganiſm. 
Beęalt, Buclht, or Builht, is diſtant from London 


a h red and fifty-ſeven miles, and is a pleaſant, | 
well- built town, ſituated in a woody country, on the 
ſouth bank of the river Wye, over which it has a 
h 


TRAVELLER 


| and has a conſiderable manufacture in ſtockings. This 
place is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Bullam Silurum 
mentioned by Ptolemy; but as the conjecture ſeems 
to be entirely founded upon a ſimilitude of names, 
others are of opinion that Kaeren, where the ruins of 


a Roman fortification are yet viſible, not far from * 


Bealt, is more likely to have been the ae my 
rum, if that fort ſtood in this Sent, Y.: 5c 
Hay is ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the Wye, near „ 
the borders of Herefordſhire, at the diſtance of a hun- 
dred and thirty-five miles from London. From ſeyeral + 
coins found here, and part of a wall yet ſtanding, 


this place appears to have been a Roman ſtation. th Uh 


Brecknockſhire, in the time of the Romans, was 
part of the territory of the Silures. Its principal ma- 
nufactures are cloth and ſtockings z and it ſends to 
parliament two members, one for the county, and 
one for the . N enn sb 

be a oo. iirited 


RADNORSHIAE, | 


Radnorſhire i is bode on the fouth by dam 
ſhire, on the weſt by Cardiganſhire, on the north by 
Montgomeryſhire, and on the caſt by Shropſhire and 
Herefordſhire, It extends in length from eaſt to 
weſt twenty-four miles, and en north to won 
twenty-two mile. 1 

The chief rivers are the Wye, ha Temd, and hs 
Ithen, The Wye has been deſcribed in the preced- 
ing article, The Temd riſes in the north part of 
Radnorſhire, whence running eaſtward, and ſeparating 
Shropſhire from the counties of Radnor, Hereford, 
and Worceſter, it falls into the Severn near Wor- 
ceſter, The Ithen, or Ythen, riſes in a chain of 
vaſt mountains on the northern extremity of the 
county, and running ſouth arid ſouth-weſt, falls into 
the Wye a few miles north of Bealt in Brecknockſhire, 

The leſs conſiderable rivers are the -Dules, the 
Clowdok, and the- Clay ng are : all en, 
into the Ithen. | 

The air of this county is cold and lareiag,; ao 
the ſoil in general but indifferent, the northern and 
weſtern parts being ſo rocky and mountainous, 'that 
they are fit only to feed cattle and ſheep. - The 
eaſtern and ſouthern however, are well cultivated 
and produce corn. The mountainous parts afford 
plenty of wood, and are watered | with rivulets 
and ſome ſtanding lakes, the former of WO 1 
abundance of ſalmon and other fiſn. ' 

Radnorſhire lies in the province of 8 
partly in the dioceſe of St. David's, and partly in 
that of Hereford, and contains fifty-two pariſhes, 
It is divided into fix hundreds, and comprehends 
three market- towns, e are ue rung 
and Radnor. | | 
' Radnor, or Now Raider," is 2 800 from Saad | 
a hundred and ſixty-one miles, and ſtands at the 
bottom of a hill, upon the bank of = ſmall river 
called the Somergil. It is a well-built town for this 
part of the country, and is a borough by preſctip- 
tion. BY a charter from * Elizabeth, its juriſ⸗ 
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e wooden bridge. It is fortiſied with a caſte; 1th 
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any particular ſum. This place is ſuppoſed to have 
bedn the Magos; or Magnos, mentioned by Antoninus. 
"Knighton is ſituated à hundred and forty-ſeven 


nies from London, in a valley on the bank of the 
Temd, over which it has a bridge, It is a well- 


duilt town, aud has a confiderable trade in the iron- 
ware, hops, falt, linen and woollen cloth, and other 
ay, commodities. 


Preſtein ſtands upon the bank of the river Ras, 
A Nr and forty- eight miles from London. It is 
a large well - build populous town, and has a good 
market for grain, particularly barley, of which vaſt| 


quantities of malt are made here. It is the place 


Where the aflizes for the county are held, and here is 
the county jail. — 
Radnorſhire, in Soi time of the Romans, was in- 
habited by the Silures. One of the moſt celebrated 
remains of antiquity in this diſtri, is part of a work 
called by the Welch Klawdh Offa, or Offa's dyke, 
from having been cut by Offa, king of Mercia, as a 
boundary between the Engliſh Saxons and the ancient 
Britons, This dyke may be traced through the whole 
extent of the county, from the mouth of the river 
Wye, to that of the river Dee. 
Near the precipice of the Wye called Rhaiadr 


2 
top of a hill in the neighbourhood, are three large 


heaps of Kowes, W to have been funeral monu- 


ments. 
Radnorſhire bal bardly any 3 but ſends 


to parliament two members, one for the county, and 
one for the ee of New Radnor. 


M ONT GOMERYSHIRE, _ 


Quitting South Wales, we arrive in Montgomery- 
ſhire, which is_ bounded on the ſouth by Cardigan- 
ſhire and Radnorſhire, on the weſt by Merioneth- 


| hire, on the north by Denbighſhire, and on the caſt 


by Sbropſhire. It extends in length from eaſt to 
welt thirty miles, and from north to ſouth twenty- 
ave miles. 

The principal rivers are the Severn, the Tanat, 
nd the Turgh. The Severn, which has been al- 


ſeveral tumuli or barrows; and on the 
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The northern and weſtern parts being t mountainous, 
the foil is ſtony and barren, except in the interme- 
diate valleys which yield corn, and abound in paſ- 
ture: but the ſouthern and eaſtern parts, conſiſting 
chiefly of a pleaſant vale along the banks of the Se- 
vern, are exceeding fruitful; The breed of black 
cattle and horſes here is remarkably larger than that 
in the neighbouring Welch counties; and the horſes 
of this county are much valued all over England. 
Montgomeryfhire abounds with fiſh and fowl ; and 
here are ſome mines dF lead and copper, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Llawidlos. 

This county lies in the province of Canterbury, 
the dioceſes partly of St. Aſaph, Bangor, and 
Hereford, and contains forty- ſeven pariſhes. It is 
divided into ſeven hundreds, and includes five mar- 
ket-towns, namely, Llanidlos, Llanvilling, Mack- 
ynleth, Montgomery and Welch pool. 

Montgomery is ſituated a hundred and ſixty-one 
miles north-welt of London, on the declivity of a 
rocky hill, near the bank of the Severn. It is a 
large handſome town, and was formerly walled round: 
This place derives its name from Roger de Mont- 
gomery, earl of Shrewſbury, who, ſoon after the 
Conqueſt, | built à caftle here, which is now ruinous, 
having been in great meaſure demoliſhed in the civil 
wars of Charles I, In this town is the county jail. 

Welch- pool is diſtant from London a hundred and 
fifty - three miles. It ſtands in a fruitful vale, on 
the ſide of a lake, and is a large well-built town, 
with a good manufacture of flannel. 
| Llanidlos ftands upon the eaſtern bank of the Se- 

vern, not far from its ſouree, at the diſtance of a 
bundred and fifty-eight miles from London, and con- 


- | tains nothing worthy of note. Caerſws, not far hence, 


on the bank of the Severn, was anciently a town of 
conſiderable extent, and is ſuppoſed to have been of 
Roman foundation. The traces of ſtreets, lanes and 
fortifications, are ſtill viſible. Hewn ſtones, and 
Roman bricks are frequently dug up; and in the 
neighbourhood are three W with a very 
large mount or barrow, 

Llanvilling is diſtant from 1338 a 4 fe, 
fifty-ſix miles, and ſtands in a dirty flat; but is 
tolerably well-built, and has a good market for cattle, 
corn, and wool, . Meivod, a ſmall village South of 
this place, is generally ſuppoſed to haye been the 


ready deſcribed, becomes navigable at Welch-pool, a Mediolanum, celebrated by Antoninus and Ptolemy ; 


-market=town of this county, after having been joined 
by twelve rivers, in a paſſage of twenty miles from 
its ſource. The Tanat, or Tanet, riſes in the north- 
weſt part of the county, and running eaſtward, falls 
into the Severn near the . place where it enters the 
county of Salop. The Turgh riſes in the weſtern 
part of the county, whence running north-eaſt, and 
being joined by the Warway, it falls into the Tanat 
north-caſt of Llanvilling. 

The leſs conſiderable. rivers are the Riadar, the 
Vurnovey the Rue, the Becehan, the Haves, the 
Carno,' and the Dungum, | 
The air of this county is ſharp and cold in the 
mountains, but plenſont and healthy in the vallies, 
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292 many undoubted marks of its antiquity have 
been diſcovered in the village and ent fields, But 
ſome authoghy overlooking Meivod, have endeayoured. 
to fix the ancient Mediolanum at Llanvilling, where 
many Roman coins have been found. _ 

Mathraval, a hamlet at preſent conſiſting of no more 

than a ſingle farm-houſe, near Meivod, was formerly 

the ſeat of the princes of Powis-land, an ancient di- : 


viſion of this county. 


Mackyaleth ftands a . IT eighty-thres 
miles from London, on the eaſtern bank of the Ds, © 
over which, it has a good ſtone bridge. This place 
is ſuppoſed to have been the Maglona of the Romans, 
Where, in the time of the emperor Honorius, the. 
band 


band of the Solenſes was dtstioned, 5% check . [ any in Wales, 1 why very littie el and 0 
inhabitants live. chiefly on butter, cheeſe; and other 


mountaineers. At Kevn Kaer, in the neighbourhood, | 
are conſiderable ruins of a large fortification, with the 
foundations of many houſes, ' A variety of Roman 
coins has been dug up here; among which 17 
of filver, of the emperors Auguſtus and Tiberius: 

Montgomeryſhire, with ſome other neighbouring | 
Pe + of was anciently inhabited by the Ordovices, 
a warlike race of men, who were the laſt of the Britiſh | 
trites that were conquered, firſt by the Romans, and 
afterwards by the Saxons. It ſends to parliament two 
members, one for the county, and one for W 
gomery, e wu the other Ava wi 


* 
we 


_ ERIONYTHSHIRE:” 


Merionythſhire is bounded on the eaſt by Montgo- 
| Warpe and part of Denbighſhire, on the ſouth by 
Cardiganſhire, on the weft by the Triſn ſea, and on 
the north by Caernarvonſhire and part of Denbigh- 
ſhire, It extends in length from north to ſouth thirty- 
ive miles, and from eaſt to weſt twenty-five. 6. 

The principal rivers of this county are the Dyffi, 
ha Avon, the Drwrydh, and the Dee. The Dyffi 
riſes among ſome very high mountains, which form 
a chain on the eaſtern borders of this county, and are 
called by ſome writers the Alps of Wales, Running 
ſouthward into Montgomeryſhire, it afterwards directs 
its courſe ſouth-weſt, , where, leaving that county at 
Machynleth, it ſeparates the counties of Merionyth 

and Cardigan, and falls into the Iriſh ſea ſome miles 
north Aberiſtwyth in  Cardiganſhire, The Avon 
riſes on the eaſt fide of a large foreſt, called Benroſe- 
wood, ſouth-weſt of Bala, a market-town, whence 
running ſouth-weſt, and paſſing by Dalgelhe, it falls 
into the Iriſh ſea ſome miles weſt of that town. The 
Drwrydh iſſues from a lake in the northern extremity 
of the county, near the ſource of the river Conway in 
Caernavonſhire, and running ſouth-weſt, falls into an 
arm of the Iriſh ſea, called Traeth Bychan, about 
four miles north of Harlech, the county town. The 
Dee riſes from two ſprings near Bala in this county, 
and running ſouth-eaſt through Merionythſhire and 
-Denbighſhire, directs its courſe north, and ſeparating 
. Cheſhire from North Wales, falls into the ſouth 
creek of the peninſula. The Dee, near its. ſource, 
runs through a conſiderable lake on the ſouth: fide of 
Bala, called Lhyn Tigid, or Pimble Meer; and, as 
is ſaid, without mixing with it; the fiſh at leaſt of 
both waters ſeem not to mingle; for t h the Dee 
abounds with ſalmon, none are ever taken in the lake 
out of the ſtream of the river; neither does the Dee 
_ .carcy.off the gwiniads, a fiſh peculiar to this lake, 
which looks like a-whiting, but has the tafte of | 
trout, The waters of Pemble Meer are _ to co- 
ver a hundred and ſixty acres of ground. 

The leſs conſiderable rivers of this des are the 
| Deſlhy, the Sbethye, the Atro, the ee the 
1 and the Keſſilaum. | | 

This being a rocky mountainous A I air 


is cold and bleak, and the ſoil the moſh barren of 
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4 - 


preparations of milk ; applying theniſelyes almoſt eh- 
tirely to grazing of cattle, for which the vallies in 


this county Afford excellent paſtute, Tos number f 


ſheep that feed upon the mountains is incredible. 
This county is alſo well ſtocked with deer, 


af 


| fowl; and all forts of fiſh, particularly n. | 
which are taken on the coaſt in great plenty. | 


Merionythſhire lies in the province of Canterbury, 


and dioceſe of Bangor; and has thirty- ſeven pariſhes, | 


It is diviged -ints- fix hundreds, and contains three 
lech. 


four miles, and is a corporation that enjoys many im- 


munities, but is 'a mean inconſiderable place; Here 
are three mounds, which are generally miſtaken ef 
ſepulchral monuments, but in reality were raifed for 


watch- ſtations, when this country was the ſeat of wary 


at the beginning of the Roman conqueſts, ' Not fat 55 


hence are the fuins of an ancient caftle, called 
Caſtehl Corndochen, W to have deen A Roman 
work. ( 


market-towns, which are a CY and ** 15 


Bela is diſtant from * Hundred afid crguty: | 


Dolgelbe is Jifiant "= 1 A | bundeed 8 


eighty-ſeven miles, and ſtands upon the ſouth bank 


Idris, which is ſuppoſed to be dne of the higheſt in 
Britain. The town is well provided with inns for 
the accommodation of travellers, and has à conſider- 
able manufacture of Welſh cottons. From ſome 
Roman coins that have been dug up in the neigh- 


of the Avon, at the bottom of a mountain called 


bourhood, this * is eee to un n A | 


man ſtation. =. +: 28-4 Sig 10 $4 

Harlech is ed two Li 44 ten e from 
London, and has an old decayed caſtle, with a go 
vernor and a garriſon; for the ſecurity of the cbaſt. 
The governor is by patent appointed mayor of the 
town. The houſes are mean, and the inhabitants 
few ; but here is a good harbour for ſhips, though 


almoſt totaily unemployed, . This placs hy. 10 ſup<. - 


poſed to have been a Roman ftation, , © + 4 


At Feſtineog, a village north of Harlech in the 


north-weſt extremity of this county, is a. ſtone cauſe» 
way, called Sarn Helen, or Hellen's Way, and ſup« 


poſed to have been made by Hellena, the mother of 
Conſtantine the Great. It is likewiſe diſcernible in 


ſeveral other places, particularly at Kraig 'Verwya, 


and in different parts of nne and W 


ganſhir.. ea in 
Near Sarn Halen are abs remains: of a 1 
called Kaer Gai, or Caius's Caſtle, which was built 


by one Caius te ee eee 


parts give very romantic accounts. 
About two miles from Harlech is a e e mo-. 


it lies ſloping on three ſtone ſupporters; - two of 


nument called Kocton Arthur, conſiſting of a large 
. | oval ſtone table, about nine foot long and ſeven broad; 


which are near eight ty: Wink and "a hich * : 


a three foot. d 1 | 0 


Merionythſhire in ths times of "© \, ©. _ 
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eden ene 
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part of the territory inhabited by the Ordovices, The 
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| ad the Scient. The former riſes in a lake called 
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Aly manufaftare. bete is Welch cotton ; und the 


T Dr RN [Io 
Casrnarvon is diſtant two hundred and ffty- miles 


eounty ſends only one member e who is 5220 eee and is ſituated at the ſouth: end of the 


6. 


"CAERNARVONSHIRE. 
"—Crornagrenthiee | is bounded on \ the caſt by: * coun» 
ties, of. Merionyth and Denbigh, on the ſouth-weſt, 
and north fides by the Iriſh ſea, and on the north- 
wolt it is ſeparated from the iſland of Atigleſea by the 
ſtraits of Meneu. It extends in length from north to 
ſouth forty miles, and from eaſt to weſt. about twenty. 

The principal rivers of this county are the Conway, 


Lyn Conway, where the edunties of | Caernaryon, 
Denbigh, and Merionyth meet, and tunning north- 
ward, falls into the Iriſh ſea at Aberconway. Con- 
ſidering its length, which is but twelve miles from the 
lake to the ſea, this is one of the moſt extraordinary 
rivers in Europe. It receives ſo many ſmall rivers and 
brooks, that it is . navigable for ſhips of confiderable | 
burden within four miles of its ſpring. The Scient 
riſes in a lake, Plyn Peris, and running weſtward: 3 
few miles, falls into — 2 8 of Moneu at the town 
of Caernarvon. .. 

-, Beſides foveral. WA rivers, - ” TONNES in this 
county many lakes. 

+ The air of Cammaventiine is . cold and 
piercing, not only by the great number of lakes, but 
by the very high mountains, which, towards the 
middle of the county, ſwell one above another, fo as 
to have. acquired the name of the Britiſh Alps. The 
tops of many of thoſe mountains are covered with | 
ſnow during eight or nine months in the year, and on 
fome of them the ſnow is perpetual, whence they 
are called Snowdon+hills. . ' | 

The extremities of the county, however, parti- 
cularly thoſe bordering on the ſea, are as fruitful and 
populous as any part of North Wales; yielding 
great abundance of fine barley, and feeding vaſt num- 
hers of ;Tattle and ſheep. This county affords great 
plenty of wood, as: the lakes and rivers freſh=water 
fiſh 3 and the coaſt is well ſupplied. with 'ſea-fiſh of 
all. ſorts. _ The river Conway is famous for a large 
black muſele, in which are frequently found pearls. 
Caernarvonſhire is fituated in the province of Can- 
terbutry, and dioceſe of Bangor, and contains ſixty 
eight pariſhes, It is divided into ſeven hundreds, and 
includes one city, with three markei-towns. The 


city is Bangor, and the market-towns are n | 


Mays. Oaernarvon, and Pulkeli. - | - 

Bangor is fituated at the north end of ah Airaits 
of Meneu, between two fizep hills, two hundred and 
thirty-ſix miles from London. This place was Pak 
merly ſo large as to be called Bangor the Great, but 
it is now a ſmall city, though a biſhop's ſee, and has 
Aharbour for boats. Here is a cathedral, which is 
thought by ſome to have been built in 516, and con- 
Kqaently/ to be the woſt ancient in Britain. At 
preſent, however, it is but a mean building, The 
228... 


I ſtraits of Meneu It -was built by Edward I. who 
I fortified is with walls and a ſtrong caſtle, which is 
« yet Randing, It was formerly a place of conſiderable 


note, and is at prefent a neat ſmall town, with a 
men good harbour. Here is a ferry to Angleſea, 
called - Adermenai Ferry; and in a IT TE the 
1 80 there is good anchorage. 6 9. [kW 2 

At the mouth. of the river Scieat, near FIERY 
von, ' ſtood the town | called by Antoninus Legon« 
tium. Some ruins.of the wall were viſible in the be- 
ginning of the laſt century, Later writers have 
called this the ancient city of the emperor Conſtan- 
tine. In the year 1283, here was diſcovered the body 
of an eminent Roman, thought by ſome to have been 
Conſtantius, father. of Conſtantine the Great, By 
order of Edward I. it was cs; in the church 
of Caernarvon, 

Aberconway, called likewiſe ce is e 
Crate London two hundred and twehty- nine miles, 
and is a handſome town, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
fide of a hill; but notwithſtanding its conveniencies 
for trade, it is the pooreſt town in the county, This 
place was alſo built by Edward I. and had not only 
walls, but a ſtrong caſtle, which is now in ruins. | 

At this place is a'tomb-ſtone with the following ex- 
traordinary inſcription :  ** Here lieth the body of 
Nicholas Hooks of Conway, Gent. who was the one 
and fortieth child of his father, William Hooks, eſq. 
by Alice his wife, -and the father of ſeven ard pee 
children. He died the a0th day of March 1637.“ 

. Cacrhen, upon the river Conway, about five miles 
ſouth of Aberconway, was the Roman town called 
by Antoninus Conovium 3 and about the beginning 
of the laſt century here was diſcovered a Roman hy- 
pocauſt, built by the tenth. he 3 ow. 


| ſeveral tiles found at this place. 


Opoſite to Conovium, on the other fide the . 
ſtood the ancient city Diganwy, which was deſtroyed 
by lightning ſome centuries ago, and is ſuppoſed to 
have been the Roman city Dictum, where, under 
the later emperors, the commander of the Nervii _ | 
tenſes kept guard, 

In this neighbourhood were Glotrered, about the 
| beginning of the preſent century, ſeveral | braſs axes, 
ſwords, and other implements, ſuppoſed to be the 
military weapons of the ancient Britons, before they 
underſtood the manufacture of iron and ſteel, © 

Pulheli is diſtant from London two hundred and 
fafty-miles, and is a ſmall place, not ill built, tcp a 
good harbour, and ſome trade by fea. 

This county is remarkable for its vaſt mountains, 
rocks, and precipices, Klogwyn Karnedh y Wydhva, a 
mountain eaſt of Caernarvon, is by ſome reckoned the 
higheſt in the Britiſh dominions, being the ſummit of 
a cluſter of very lofty INI, * d. rg (ated which 
rife one above another. 

Pen- mean-mawr, near ee n eib es- 
tain or rock, that riſes perpendicularly on the ſea- 
ſhore to an uſtoniſhing height. About the middle of 


| If 


hoe! -. * 4 
1 


. of it next the ſea, is a road ſa- 


WALEs.] 
ven foot wide for paſſengers, at the perpendicular 
height of two hundred and forty foot above the level of 
the ſea, and as much below the top of the rock. On 
the ſide. of the road next the ſea, is a wall breaſt-high, 
erected not many years ago, towards the building of 


which the city of Dublin, in Ireland, greatly con- 
tributed, On the other fide of the hill is a _narow 
foot way, over which the top of the rock projects, 
ſo as to ſorm a very extraordinary and ae ap- 
pearance to the traveller below. 

On the top of this hill are till viſible the ruins of 
three walls, one within another, each of which was 
ſix or ſeven foot thick, and fortified with towers of 
equal dimenſions ; but when or by whom this great 
work was erected, is totally unknown. 

About a mile from this fortification is a hill, on 
the. top of which ſtands the moſt remarkable monu- 


ment in the county. It i is called Y Meineu Hirion, | 


and conſiſts of a circular entrenchment, about eighty 
foot diameter, on the outſide of which ſtand twelve 
rough ſtone pillars, from five to ſix foot high, which 
are encloſed by a ſtone- wall. Without the wall are 
three other pillars of the ſame kind, ranged i in a tri- 
angular form. This work is ſoppoſed to have been an 
ancient Britiſh temple; and near it are ſeveral mo- 
numents, conſiſting of vaſt heaps of ſtones, which, 
according to tradition, are ſepulchral monuments of 
ancient Britons, who 4 in a battle fought Mer 
againſt the Romans. 

Not far from Pen-mean- .mawr in Glyder, another 
very high mountain on the ſea- ſide. On its ſummit is 
a prodigious heap of ſtones, of an. irregular ſhape, 
many of which are as large as thoſe of Stonehenge. 
They lie in ſuch confuſion as to reſemble the ruins of 
a building, ſome of them wehe and ſome lying 
acroſs one another. 

On the weſt ſide of this mountain there i is, among 


many others, one very ſteep and naked precipice, |. 


adorned with a vaſt number of. pillars at equal diſ- 
tances, The ſpaces between them are ſuppoſed to be 
tte effects of a continual dropping of water down the 
cliff, which is expoſed to a weſterly ſea wind. | 
Under the Romans Caernarvonſhire was part of the 
— of the Ordovices. It was afterwards called 
Arvonia; and before the diviſion of Wales into coun- 
ties, the Engliſh called it Snowdon: Foreſt, from the 
mountains named, Snowdon Hills. This county has. 
no manufacture, and ſends to parliament two members, 
one of whom, is knight of the ſhire, and the other re- 
. the e of Camden. 1 | 


DENBIGHSHTRE. 


© Denbighſhire is bounded on the weſt by e rg 
Ihire and Merionythſhire, on the north by the Iriſh ſea 


and port of Flingſhire, on the caſt by Cheſhire and. 
- Shropſhire, and on the ſouth by Moatgomeryſhire, | 


It extends in length from north-weſt to ſouth-weſt 

forty miles, and from north to ſouth about twenty. 
"The principal rivers. of this county are the Clwyd, 

de Elvy, the Dee, and the Conway. The . 


a 44 TRAVELLER, 
riſes at the bottom of a hill cache welt of Ruthin, q 


—_— 


|market=towns which, it paſſes, and afterwards dj 


ts courſe nearly north. wb by St. Aſaph, a city, is 
Flintſhire, it falls into the Iriſh ſea a ſęœm miles 


the county, whence rupning ſouth and north-calt,.. 


falls into the Clwyd near St. Aſaph. The Deo riſe» near 
Bala in Merionethſhire, and runs north-eaſt. through 
Denbighſhire into Chethire ; after which, ditecting 
its courſe northward, and ſepatating that county. from 
North Wales, it falls into the ſouthern creek af the 
peninſula, The Conway ſeparates Denbighſhire from 
Caernarvonſhire, and has been wentioned in the or 
ſcription of the latter. 5 

The leſs conſiderable ſtreams of this 8 are 
the Alwen, the Aled, the Clawedoh, the Ws * 
the Gyrow. 
The air of Denbighlhire is ackooel; very healthy, 
but is rendered ſharp and piercing by a vaſt chain of 
mountains, which almaſt ſarrounds the country, and 
the tops of which are during the greateſt part of the 
year coyered with ſnow. The ſoil i is. vatious, and al- 
moſt in the extremes of good and bad. The weſt 
part is heathy, barren, and but thinly inhabited, ex- 
cept the ſea - coaſt, and the bank of the Conway. The 
eaſt part is likewiſe barten, except where it borders 


on the river Deg ; but the middle part of the county, 


conſiſting of a level tract ſeyenteen miles long from 


the moſt delightful ſpots in Britain, being extremely 
fruitful and well inhabited. It is ſurrounded by 
high hills, except towards the north, Where it lies 
open to the ſea, and is called the Vale of Clwyd, 
from its being watered by the river of that name. 
The inhabitants of this county in genetal are long 
| lived ; but thole of the Vale of Clwyd are e 
for their vivacitx. 

The hills and heaths of Denbighſhire feed aſt 
numbers of goats and ſheep, and when manured with 
turf-aſhes, produce plenty of rye. The vallies abound 
with black cattle and corn; fiſh and fowl are in 


I | great abundance, and ſome parts nf the county con- 


tain, lead- mines. 

Denbighſhire lies in \ the province of Canterbury, 
partly in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, partly in that of 
Bangor, and contains fifcy-ſeven pariſhes, . It is di- 
vided into twelve hundreds, and includes three mar- 
ket- towns, viz, Denbigh, Ruthin, and Wrexham. . 

Denbigh. i is. ſituated on the river Clwyd, two hun- 


large, handſome, and populous town. It is chiefly 
inhabited by tanners and glovers, and bas a good 


# market for corn, cattle, and other proviſians. Here 


is a caſtle much decayed, and two churches. The 


ground on Which this town is built abounding with 


lime -ſtone, the water is reckoned e, * the 
inbabitants ſeldom Jiye to a great age. 


1 At Llanſannan, ſouth- weſt of Denbigh, is a cave | 
| cut in the fide of a greatrock, which contains twenty- 
four ſeats of different dimenſions, and is known. * 
5 82 
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kxty- ſeven miles, and is ſituated on a ſmall ſtream 


that fally into the Dee, It is « well-built, handſome*| 
town, with a large church, remarkable for a ſteeple, 


tought by ſome to be one of the fineſt in Britain, 
Here ate alfo' two large \meeting-houſes, and a great 
market for flannel, of which there-is a confiderable 
manufaQure that affords employinent to the poor in 
the neighbourhood. e 
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Flintſhire is bounded ö 6n the ſouth. by part of Den 
\ bighſhire and Shropſhire, on the weſt by another 
part of Denbighſhire and the Trifh fea; on the fouth 
by an arm of the Iriſh ſea, which forms the great #luary 
of the river Dee, and on the eaft by Cheſfire, It is 
the leaſt of all the Welſh counties, its length being 


Hole Caſtle, upon the river Dee, near Wrexham, | about thirty miles, and its breath only eight. 


is the Leonis Caftrum of ancient writers; near 
which, on the other ſide of the Dee, A garriſon was 
kept by the Legio Viceſima Victrix. 

Ruthin ſtands near the centre of the county, at the 
diſtance of à hundred and eighty-four miles from 


Londen, It is à populous town, but has no pariſh- 


church, being itſelf part of the pariſh of Llan- Rudd 
in its neighbourhood. Here are, however, a good 
froe-ſchioat, and an hofpital, | 
Among the hills ſouth-weſt of Ruthin is a place 
called Ketig y Dradion, the Druids Stones; and here 
are yet to be ſeen two ſtone monuments, ſuppoſed to 
have been erected by the ancient druids. They 
ſtand ſouth and north, at the diſtance of a furlong 
one from another. They are in the form of a cheſt, 


and conſiſt each of ſeven ſtones, The four compoſing 
the top, bottom, and two ſides, are above ſix foot 


long, and three broad ; a fifth ſtone forms the ſouth 
end; and at the north end is the entrance, ſecured by 
a fixth ſtone, which ſerved as the door, and was re- 
moved occaſionally. Theſe apartments are called by the 
Welſh Rifticu Maen, or Stone Cheſts, and one of them 
is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Kynrik Rwth's priſon, 

For what uſe they were intended it is not eaſy to diſ- 
cover; but it is not probable that they were deſigned 


for priſons by the druids who erected them, though | 
Kynrik Rwth, who was a petty tyrant in the neigh- | 
bourhood, of much later times than the Druids, way! 


have uſed one of them for that purpoſe, 
In the neighbourhood of thoſe ſtones is a og ca 


tion of an oval figure, called Kaer y Dbynod. 


ſtands upon the Bank of the river Alwen, and wy a 
rampart, conſiſting. of ſtones rudely heaped together, 
to the perpendicular height of three hundred foot on 
the river ſide, but ſcarce half that height on the other 
There ſeems great reaſon to believe that this was the 


camp of Caractacus when he fought Oſtorius the Ro- 


man general, 23 it agrees in almoſt every particular 
with the 3 N oy 1 4 rae "OE 


2 
About a mile Fri this place is a circular ditch and 
apa upwards of a hundred paces in diameter, 


called Pen y Gaer Vaner ; and almoſt oppoſite, on 


the other ſide of the river, is a ſteep hill, between five 


and fix hundred foot high, on the top of which is a 
<cireular entrenchment, called the Maiden Fort. 


Denbighſhire, under the Romans, was part of the 


country of the Ordovices. The man ufactures of this 


county are that of gloves at Denbigh, and of flannels 
at Wrexham, It ſends to parliament two members, 
one of whom is knight of the ſhize; and the other the 
repreſentative for the G4 of wh 


"—_ 


The rivers in this county ate the Dee, the Clwyd, 
the Wheeler, the Sevion, and the Allen. The Dee 
and the Clwyd have been already deſcribed, The 
Wheeler riſes not far from Caerways, and running 
weſtward falls into the Clwyd almoſt oppoſite to Den- 
bigh, The Sevion riſes on the north fide of Caer- 
wys, and running alſo to the weſtward, falls into 
the Clwyd a few miles north-weft of the city of St. 
Aſaph, The Allen runs ſome miles ſouth of Ruthin, 
in Denbighſhire, and having run north a few miles, 
directs its courfe eaſtward, after which it falls into 
the river Dee, north of Wrexham in Denbighſhire. 

The air of Flintſhire is cold, but healthy. The 
ground, not being ſo mountainous as in moſt of the 
other counties in Wales, is more fruitful, yielding 
ſome wheat, with great plenty of rye, oats, and barley. 
The vallies afford paſture for black cattle, which, 
though very ſmall, ate excellent beef. Great quan- 
tities of butter and cheeſe are made in this county, 
which alſo produces much honey, whence is made a 
liquor called metheglin, frequently drank in this and 
ſome other counties in Wales. Flintſhire abounds 
with all ſorts of fiſh and fowl, but has little or no 
wood: it has, however, great plenty of pit -· coal, and the 
mountains afford mill -· ſtones and lead ore in abundance. 

This county lies in' the province of Canterbury, 
partly in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, partly in that of 
Chefter, and contains twenty-eight pariſhes. It is 
divided into five hundreds, and comprehends one city, 
with two market- towns. The city is St. Afaph, 
and the market- towns are Caerwys, and Flint, 

St. Aſaph derives its name from its patron ſaint, 
who was the ſecond biſhop of the fee, and is ſituated 


on the river Clwyd, at the diſtance of two hundred | 


and twelve miles from London, It is a poor city, 
with a mean cathedral, and'only a few good houſes. 
Here are two bridges over the river Clwyd, and one 
over the Elwy, - which joins the former at this place. 
Bod Farri, upon the Clwyd, fouth-eaſt of St. 
Aſaph, is ſuppoſed to be the Veris mentioned by An- 
toninus: and on the top of a ſmall hill, near this 
place, is a circular fortification, about a hundred and 
lixty paces in diameter, The earth is raifed round it 
in the manner of a parapet, and almoſt oppokite to the 
avenue is a kind of tumulus or artificial mount. 
North-eaſt of St. Aſaph, on the river Ctwyd, are 
the "ruins of 4 Gaftle built by Lhewelyn ap Sitrilht, 
prince of Wales, called Rhudlan Caſtle. At this 
place, though now a mean village, Edward II. with 
all bis court frequently ſpent the Chriſtmas holidays; 
and ſome traces yet remain of its FT" once been a 
conſiderable place, 


1 | | | F lint 
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Flint is diſtant from London a hundred and ninety- 
four miles, and is ſituated on the æſtuary of the Dee, 
where it has a ſmall harbour. Here is a ruinous caſtle 

built by Edward I. where the county aſſiaes are annu- 
ally held, and in which there is a jail, 
Near Hope, ſouth-eaſt of Flint, about the begin- 
ning of the laſt century, was diſcovered a Roman 
bhypocauſt or hot bath, hewn out of a folid rock, It 
was floored with brick ſet in mortar, and roofed with 
_ , poliſhed tiles, perforated in many places. The roof 
was ſupported by pillars of brick; and it was fur- 
niſhed with brick tubes for carrying off the force 
of the heat. The length of this hypocauſt was eigh- 
teen foot, the breadth about fourteen, and the height 
about two. By an inſcription upon ſome of the tiles, 
it appeared to have been built by the twentieth legion, 
ſurnamed Victrix, which lay in garriſon at Cheſter, 
dear this place. 
Caerwys ſtands. a hundred and ninety- two mike 


water, 


the Kaveny. 
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Angleſea is an iland in the Iriſh ſea ; but as it 
forms one of the counties of Wales, a deſcription of 
10 may here be given along with the other diviſions 
of the principality. This county is ſeparated on the 
ſouth-eaſt from Caernarvonſhire, and the continent 
of Britain, by a narrow frith or ſtrait called Menai, 
or Meneu, which in ſome places is fordable at low 
It is of an irregular figure, extending in 
length from eaſt to weſt twenty-four miles, and from 
ſouth to north ſeventeen. Holyhead, a ſmall penin- 
ſula, ſituated on the ſouth-weſt part of this diſtri, 
is reckoned about eighteen leagues eaſt of the city of 
Dublin in Ireland. 

The principal rivers of Angleſea : ate the Brant and 
The former riſes about three or four 


from London, and is a good market-town, but con- miles weſtward of Beaumaris, and running ſouth- 


tains nothing worthy of note. 

Upon Moſtyn-Mountain, not far from Caerwys, 
is a ſtone pillar or monument, which has much ex- 
erciſed the ſpeculation of antiquaries. It is ſet in a 
pedeſtal about five foot long, four foot and a half 
broad, and one foot two inches thick, The pillar 
is about thirteen foot high, of a rectangular ſhape, 
about two foot four inches by eleven inches, and is 


engraved with various figures aud characters, which | 


have not yet been decyphered. It is ſuppoſed to have 
been erected on account of ſome ſignal victory, becauſe 
at y Gorſedheu, in the neighbourhood, are ſeveral 
barrows or burying places, where 'vaſt quantities of 
human bones have been dug up, This pillar is known 
in the Welch language by the name of Maen y Chwy- 
van, the Stone of Lamentation. 

Contiguous to Broughton- houſe in this county, lies 
the noted common of Threapwood, from time imme- 
morial a place of refuge for females, who diſcovering 
themſelves to be pregnant by an illicit amour, re- 
ſorted thither with a view of being privately delivered. 
Numbers of houſes are ſcattered over the common for 
their reception. This tract, till of late years, was 
extra- parochial. At firſt, either on account of its 
remote ſituation, or becauſe it was occupied by li- 
centious perſons, it never was united to any pariſh. 
The inhabitants therefore conſidered themſelves as 
beyond the reach of law, reſiſted all government, and 
even oppoſed the exciſe laws, till they were forced 
to fubmit; but not without bloodſhed on the occa- 
ſion. This common is ſituated between the pariſhes 
of Malpas, Hanmer, and Worthenbury; but belonged 
to none; till it was, by the late militia acts, decreed 


to pertain to the laſt. Doubts however ſtill ariſe 
remarkable for having been the ſeat of the kings of 


reſpecting the execution of ſeveral laws within the 


preeinct; an inconvenience which it is e the 
Aber - Fraw. 


he: i will remedy. e Sa 
Under the Romans, Flintſhire likewiſe + conſtituted |. 


chk of the territory of the Ordovices. It has no 
manufacture; and ſends to parliament two members, 
one of whom is for the county, and the other for 
the borough of Flint, 
No, 41. 


f 


| weſt, falls into the Meneu, eaſt of Newburgh. The 
Kaveny iſſues from a hill, near a village called Coy- 
dana; about ten miles north-weſt of Beaumaris, whence 
running ſouth-weſt, and being joined by a ſmall river 
called the Gynt, it falls into the Iriſh ſea, weſt of 
Newburgh, 

The leſs confiderable fireams of this iſland are the 
Alow, the Dudas, and the Geweger. 

The air of Angleſea is reckoned healthy, except 
in autumn, when it is often foggy and apt to pro- 
duce agues and other complaints. The country, 
though ſtony and mountainous, affords ſo much corn 
and cattle, that the Welch call it in their language, 
Mam Cymry, the Mother or Nurſe of Wales, This 
iſland abounds with fiſh and fowl ; and in ſeveral parts 


of it are found excellent mill- ſtones and grind- ſtones. 


Angleſea lies in the province of Canterbury and 
dioceſe of Bangor, and includes ſeyenty- four pariſhes, 
It is divided into fix hundreds, and contains only two 


market-towns, which are Beaumaris and Newburgh, 


Beaumaris is a well-built town, conſiſting chiefly 
of two good ftreets, two hundred and forty-two miles 
from London. Here is a, handſome church, with a 
county jail, and a goed harbour for ſhips. It is the 
uſual place for the reception of paſſengers from Lon- 
don to Ireland, who embark at Holyhead, This town 
was built by Edward I. and fortified with a caſtle, 


now. in ruins, - 
Newburgh ſtands at t the diſtance of two hundred 


and twenty-ſeven miles from London, between two 


bays, one formed by the river Kaveny, and the other 
by the Brant, It is a ſmall n. and contains 


nothing worthy of note. 
Aber-Fraw, a village north weſt of this place, is 


North Wales, who are ſometimes ſtyled kings of 


This iſland was has to the Romans by the name 
of Mona, and was, in common with the reſt of 


North-Wales, inhabited by the Ordovices, In the 


ö 


time of the ancient Britons, it was celebrated for 


| being more particularly the ſeat of the druids. The 


ficſt 
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| krſt attempt made by the Romans to bring it under | ſon Griffyn, put himſelf under the protection of Henry 
their ſubjection, was in the reign of the emperor | the third of England, to whom, with the view of 
Nero, when Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman general, facilitating his purpoſe, he agreed to per form homage, 
invaded it; but being obliged to march to the eaſtern | This conceſſion was afterwards uſed by Edward I. as 
parts of Britain, to quell an infurreQion of the Tceni, | a total renunciation of the liberties of Wales to the 
he left the command in Angleſea to Julius Agricola | Engliſh crown: and young Llewellin, fon of the 
who ſubdued it after an obſtinate engagement, in which | former prince, diſdaining the terms to which his 
the natives were animated by the preſence of the] father had ſubmitted, Edward raifed a numerous 
druids, as well as that of their wives and daughters, | army, with which penetrating the county of F lint, 
who inceſſantly called upon them to maintain their] and taking poſſeſſion of the iſle of Angleſea, he drove 
ancient liberties againft the tyranny of their invaders. | the Welch to the mountains of Snowdon, and im- 
Not far from the city of Bangor, in Caernarvonſhire, | poſed upon them a tribute. Llewellin, - however, 
is Gaer, where it is thought the Romans paſſed the continued to exert his utmoſt efforts for ſupporting 
Meneu into the iſland of Angleſea, the horfe at af the independency of his country ; but in 1285, was 
| ford, and the foot in flat-bottomed boats, as men- | killed in battle, He was ſucceeded by his brother 
| tioned by Tacitus. Oppoſite to this ſuppoſed paſſage, David, the laſt independent prince of Wales; who 
| on the north fide of Newburgh, is Gwydryn- hill, being treacherouſſy ſurrendered to Edward, was put 
| remarkable for two lofty ſummits, on one of which | to death by his order, Ever ſince this time, Wales 
| | are the ruins of an ancient fort, conjectured to have | has been annexed to the crown of England, and has 
been built by the Romans. On the other ſumnmit is | given the title of prince to the eldeſt ſons of the 
a very deep pit in the rock, about twenty-feven "_ kings of England; but it did not ſend members to 
in circumference, and filled with fine ſand. II parliament till the reign of Henry VIII. 
Near Gwydryn-hill i is a village called Tre'r Druw, Some years ago the land-tax of Wales produced 
which ſignifies the Druids Town, and which pro- about forty-four thouſand pounds a year, and the 
bably was the reſidence of the Britiſh druids belong- crown has a certain ſhare in the product of the filver 
ing to this iſland, South of Tre'r Druw, and on] and lead mines; but the annual revenue accruing to 
the eaſt ſide of Newburgb, is a village called Tre'r| r the prince of Wales from his principality, is laid not 
Bairdh, or the Bard's Town, Between thoſe two to exceed eight thouſand pounds. 
aricient towns is a ſquare fortification, generally fup-f Several circuits are appointed for the adminiſtration 
poſed to have been a Roman camp, and the firſt | of juſtice in this country, under its own peculiar 
which that people formed after their arrival in An- judges. Phe language of the Welch is a dialect of 
| gleſea. On the weft fide of this camp are twelve! the Celtic: but the Engliſh is likewiſe mary 
ſtones, each of which is about twelve foot higb, wounry except by the common people. | 
and near eight broad. Theſe ſtones are conjectured. 
to have been ſet up as ſepulchral monuments of ſome 
of the moſt eminent druids, or other ancient Britons, 
who died here er n . 
Romans. | 
In this ifland are ſeveral monuments, called Crom- 
leches, conſiſting of three, four, or more rude ſtones, | 
pitched upon one end, and ferving for pillars or ſup- ABE 100 of Wight lies upon the coaſt of "og 
porters to a vaſt ſtone of ſeveral tons weight,” Iaid ſhire, from which it is ſeparated by a ſmall 
over them tranſverſely, in the manner of thoſe men- arm fake ſea, called anciently the Solent, which 
tioned among the antiquities of Cornwall, Thoſe | is in ſome places twelve, in others ſeven, but in moſt 
are generally believed to be ſepulchral monuments, | about four miles broad, except at the Strait between 
though ſome ſuppoſe them to have been ereQed in Sharpnor and Hurſt: Caſtles, where it is not quite 
confirmation of political treaties.” 2 two. This iſland is in length from eaſt to weſt about 
Angleſea has no manufacture, but ſends to n twenty-three miles, and in breadth twelve. Standing 
ment two members, one for the county, and the | high above the level of the ſea, it is in moſt places 
other for the borough of Beaumaris. © naturally fortified with ſteep cliffs; and a ridge of 
'" Wales is the country to which the Britons | bills extends from the eaſtern towards the weſtern 
fled for refuge, when this iſland was invaded by the | extremity. The country on the ſouth fide is ex- 
Saxons. It appears to have deen anciently governed | tremely fertile, producing vaſt quantities of excels . 
by 2 number of petty independent princes: but lent corn The middle and mountainous , part of 
about the year 870, we find the whole country under | this iſland bas ſome wood, and abundance of fine 
= the dominion of one ſovercigh, named Roderic, who] graſs, which feeds a vaſt number of ſheep, the fleece 
divided his dominions among his three ſons; a mea - [of which is reckoned not inferior to any in Britain, 
ſure which in time proved 1 faral to the indepetidency except thoſe of Cotſwould and Lempſter. Cattle, 

C - Wales, £2 fowl, and fiſh, are equally good, and in great plenty; 
"In 1237, its old and infirm pricce Tilseihs; -to | The air here is mild and healthſul, except towards 
** ſalety 1 the re th his ee the eaſtern extremity, where agues are very common. 
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This illand is extremely well-watered with ſprings, illand in favour of Henry de Beauchamp, em he 
created duke of Warwick, and 'afterwards,” with his 


brooks, and rivers. On the north- eaſt ſide of it is 
the famous road of St. Helen's, where the ſhore is 
formed into a bay. About the middle of the ifland, | 
on the north-fide, where the river Cowes falls into 
the ſea, is another opening which affords a harbour, 
defended formerly by two ſtrong caſtles called the 
Eaſt and Weſt Cowes, of which only the latter is 
now ſtanding. About four miles up this river ſtands 
Newport, the capital of the iſland, containing at 
preſent between three and four thouſand inhabitants. 
It is a neat town, built with ſtone, and veſſels of 
a ſmall burden come up to it. About a mile hence 
ſtands Careſbrook caſtle, upon a high rock. Weſt- 
ward of Newport haven lies that of Newton, where 
was formerly a good town, though now inconſider- 
able. Farther weſtward lies the caſtle and town of 
South Yarmouth, where the ſea entering the land, 
penetrates within a mile of the ſouth coaſt. 

This iſland is included in Hampſhire, 

The Iſle of Wight was not ſubdued by the Ro- 
mans, till the reign of the emperor Claudius, when 
Veſpaſian reduced it, It is ſaid: to have revolted after 
this period, and to have been again reduced by the 
emperor Hadrian, The next. that conquered it was 


Cerdic, king of the Weſt Saxons. This prince | 


beſtowed it on his two nephews, Steuſo and Wiktgar, | nor 
who peopled it with Jutes. It was afterwards ſeized 
by Wolpher, king of the Mercians, by whom it was 
conferred on his godſon Edelwach, king of the South- | 
Saxons, in expectation that he ſhould convert be in- 


Habitants to Chriſtianity, which, however, he was | 


not able to effect. Cedwall, the great monarch of 


the Weſt - Saxons, next reduced this iſland; and was 


on the point of exterminating the inhabitants, had 
he not been reftrained by the intreaties of Wifrid, 
who had been biſhop of York, and was then of Sel- 
ſey, to whom he gave one fourth part of the con- 
queſt, Tofti, the brother, but inveterate enemy of 
king Harold, in the ſhort reign of this prince, . 
dered the iſle with a piratical ſquadron. 
Under William the Norman, Fitzoſborne, 5 | 
marſhal and earl of Hertford, conquered it, and was 
ſtyled lord of the Iſle of Wight. His ſon having forfeited 
for treaſon, Henry I. granted it to Ricardus de Ri- 
pariis, Redvears, or Rivers; and, in fucceeding 
times, king John retired thither to avoid the barons. 


— 
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own hands, crowned him king of the Ille of Wight; 
but dying without heirs, this title became extinct. 
The ſame monarch granted it to Henry Beaufort, fon 
to Edmund duke of Somerſet, in whom like wiſe, dy- 
ing without iſſue, the title again became extinct, 
Edward IV. granted the title of lord of the Ille of 
Wight to Anthony Woodville, lord Scales, afterwards 
earl Rivers, who died on a nne at 1 
without iſſu. 

The lords of the Ifte « of e Wight were frequently In 
different circumſtances. Some held it in fee, lier 
in tail, and others for life only. When it Was in 


| the crown, the perſon preſiding” there had” the title 
of conſtable, the cuſtody of Careſbrook, and the pro: 


fits thence arifing, which were very conſiderable ; 
but the reſt of the manors belonging to the 1ords 


ſhip, of which he was only ſteward, were accourited 


for in the exchequer. At all times the king res 
ceived the ſame aids from this iſland as from the 
reſt of Hampſhire; and the inhabitants were ame- 
nable to the king's juſtices when they came into 
that county, and an. a er if . ul 
not attend. 
This iſland is wider the diretion of a gover- 
It contains thirty-ſix patiſh- churches, and ſes 
4 good towns, of which the principal, New 
port, Ow two members to Wr 75 
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Jerſey is ſituated in the Engliſh channel, twenty - 
five leagues ſouth from Portland in Dorſetſhire, and 
five leagues. weſt from Cape Carteret in Normandy. 
It is of an oblong figure, meaſuring'twelve miles from 
welt to caſt, and fix from north to ſouth. On the 
ſouth it is almoſt level with the ſea, but riſes to- 
wards the north, where the cliffs on the coaſt ate 


between forty and fifty fathom in height. The 


country is beautifully diverfified with little hills, warm 
vallies, and towards the fea, with pleaſant plains, 


The climate is pleaſant and healthy, In ſome places 
the ſoil is gravelly, and in others ſandy 3 but the 


greater part is deep rich mould. It abounds with 
ſprings, rills, and rivulets, ſo that there are between 


In the reign of Edward I. Iſabetla de Fortibus, wi- | thirty and forty corn-mills driren by water, beſides 


dow of the earl of Albemarle, and heireſs of the 
family of Rivers, earls of the Iſle of Wight, ſold or 


Edward II. granted Careſbrook-Caftle, with all 


ſeven fulling-mills; and a number of wind-mills. The 
paſture is ſo ſweet that no country in Europe en 


Nr it, though very unwillingly, with the crown. | boaſt of richer milk, or finer butter. Here is grain 


of all kinds, particularly a ſort of wheat called fro- 


the lands be poſſeſſed in the iſland, which were then | ment-tremais, from its being ſown the latter end 
of the value of three thouſand marks à year, to | of May, and reaped in the beginning of Auguſt. But 
Piets Gaveſton and Margaret his wife, and to their what chiefly diſtinguiſhes this iſland at preſent is 
Heirs. But upon the deceaſe of Gaveſton it returned its orchards, which are well fenced, regularly plant - 


to the "crown, © Richard If. however, granted the 


ed, and yield, for the moſt part, immenſe; quanti- 


Hand to Edward earl of Rutland, wbhem he after wards ties of fruit. On the ſouth of this iſland ig 2 Bay 


created duke of Albemarle ; but the latter being flain 


almoſt three miles in extent; in the eaſt corner of 


at the battle of Agincourt,” the grant veſted in his Which Rands che ton of St. Hellier, finely ſitu- 


widow Philippa, after whoſe death it probably re- 


ated. Phe ſtreets are open and well- built, with a 
handſome ſquare' in the centre. The inhabitants 


29:06) 


verted to the crown ; for Henry VI. alienated the 


A are 
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are computed at about two thouſand. The principal 


| haven, however, is in the weſt corner of the bay, 


and is called St. Aubin's. This town is about half 
the ſize of St. Hellier, chiefly occupied by merchants 
and maſters of ſhips, Moſt of the buildings being 
new, the town makes a neat and elegant figure. 
A little to the eaſtward, upon a rock in the ſea, 
ſtands the fort of St. Aubin; to which the inha- 
bitants having joined a ftrong well-built pier, their 
haven is now equally ſecured againſt the fury of the 
winds, and the inſults of an enemy. Within the 
pier, a fixth rate juſt floats at a neap tide, and a 
veſſel. of two hundred tons at all times; but ſhips 
of greater ſize muſt lie without, in the road, where 
there is good anchoring. Beſides theſe, there are ſe- 
veral other havens of leſs note ; as St. Brelade's Bay, 
at the back of St. Aubin's; the Bay of St. Owen, 
which extends along the greater part of the weſt ſide 
of the iſland ; with the havens of Greve de Lecq, 
and St. John. On the eaſt is the bay of St. Ka- 
tharine, and the harbour of Roſel ; to the ſouth of 
which, on a rock, ſtands the famous Mount Orgueil 
Caſtle, formerly Caſtle-Gourray, once the glory of 
this iſland, and ſtill majeftic, though in decay. To 
the ſouth-weſt lies the Haven de la Chauſſee; and a 
little eaſtward of St. Aubin's, the Port de Pas, All 
theſe are covered n n. well d 
by cannon. 

It is — ey W year, the in- 
habitants of this iſland make between twenty and 
thirty thouſand hogſheads of cyder. Their great ma- 
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nufaQure is the working up of their wool, beſides the 


quantity of four thouſand tods which they are per- 
mited to import from England. It has been faid that. 
ten thouſand pairs of ſtockings, of all ſorts and ſizes, 
are brought weekly to the market of St. Hellier. 
The inhabitants ſend annually thirty ſtout ſhips to 
the Newfoundland fiſhery z' and in times of peace 
great quantities of 1 are W thence into 
n „ +; 

The military eſtabliſhnient of of the idand 1 
conſiſts of two troops of horſe, five regiments of 
infantry, and a fine train of artillery, excluſive of 
that is in the ſeveral caſtles, and on the redoubts 
and breaſt works upon the coaſt, There are always 
regular troops in Elizabeth-Caſtle, and in Fort St. 


Aubin; and in time of war, they have commonly a 4 


body of forces from England, The whole num- 
ber of er rd is N at about: n -five 
thouſand. 4 

The affiirs of this iſland are ſaperiatended by 2 
governor who is nominated by the king; and its 
[Jaws are different from thoſe of England. Appeals, 
however, lie from the judicatures of the iſland to 
the king in council, The lands and eſtates deſcend 
in gavelkind. The inhabitants do not eſtimate 
their rents by money, but by quarters of wheat. 
Their ports were formerly eſteemed neutral, eyen in 
time of war; à cireumſtance which gave them great 


| 


Port St, Pierre, or Port de la Chauſſee. 


advantage in point of trade; but their zeal for the 


Britiſh intereſt having prompted them to fit out pri- 
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0 rn this fingular privilege has been loſt, and con- F 
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quently the advantage which aroſe from it. No 
ſheep or lamb can be exported from this iſland into 
foreign countries, nor any India goods imported, but 
under very fevere penalties, except from England. 
All goods and manufactures of the iſland, however, 
may be imported into England duty-free, unleſs ſuch 
as are exciſeable. Ships built here are within the 
navigation act, and may, if regiſtered, trade to the 
plantations, Duties upon foreign ſalt are drawn back, 
if exported into this iſland ; but ſalt made in it, and 


imported to Britain, pays duty as if it were foreign 
ſalt. | 
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Guernſey is ſituated twenty leagues ſouth-weſt of 
Weymouth in Dorſetſhire, between eight and nine 
leagues weſt of the coaſt of Normandy, and ſeyen 
north-weſt from Jerſey, Its length from north-eaſt 
to ſouth-weſt is about twelve miles, and its breadth 
nine. The climate is mild and healthy, not ſubject 
to - exceſlive heats, much leſs to ſevere cold, but is 
ſomewhat expoſed to winds. This iſland hangs in'a 
declination oppoſite to that of Jerſey, being low and 
flat on the north-ſide, and riſing gradually towards 
the ſouth, where the cliffs are of a prodigious height. 
The face of the country is variegated with eminences, 
and tolerably well-watered, Here was formerly a2 
fine lake, about half a league in extent, now filled 
up, and turned into a meadow; but many gentle- 
men have ſtill very beautiful and convenient fiſh- 
ponds. The ſoil in general is rich, and affords va- 
riety of produce, which is the ſame as in Jerſey, 
Here was formerly a ſingular breed of ſheep, of whick 
the ewes had four horns, and the rams fix ; but theſe 
are now become very ſcarce. In this, no leſs than 
in the forementioned iſland, black cattle are in ſuch 
abundance as not only to ſupply the inhabitants, but 
to furniſh a conſiderable exportation. To all its nu- 


merous advantages may be added that of ng. free 


from all venemous creatures, 4 

In this iſland are ten pariſhes, each of which is di. 
vided into ſeveral vintons, for the more eaſy manage- 
ment of affairs, Though the country is fully peopled, 
there is, properly ſpeaking, but one town in the iſland ; 
and this is likewiſe the only haven of any reſort. 
The town of St. Peter is ſeated on the eaſt · ſide of 
the iſland, upon a capacious bay, and conſiſts of 
about eight hundred houſes. This harbour is called 
Ships paſs 
into it from a good road, directly under the guns 
of the caſtle, and moor cloſe to the town. The 
piers are compoſed of. vaſt ſtones, _"__ 0 to * 
height of thirty-five foot. 
Te principal manufacture here, as in 3 
that of wool, of which they are allowed to import 
annually, two thouſand tods from England; and 
(this they work up chiefly in ſtockings, waiſtcoats 
and breeches. Our French and Portugal merchants 
have large ſtocks of wine here, which they import 
thence as they have occaſion. By depoſiting their 
wine in this , they ate enabled to keep it to 


1 \ 


a proper 
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a proper age, before they pay the duty, and can there- 
fore afford both to buy and ſell it at a cheaper rate. 
By a moderate computation, the inhabitants of this 
iſland, at preſent, amount to upwards of fifteen thou- 
ſand fouls. 

The ſeveral iſlets, and vaſt chains of rocks that 
ſurround this country on every fide, and cauſe ſo 
great a variety of tides and currents, add much to 
the ſecurity of the place, by rendering the naviga- 
tion equally difficult and dangerous for ſhips, unleſs 
they have pilots on board extremely well acquainted 
with the coaſt, On the ſouth- ſide, as has been ob- 
ſerved, the cliffs are prodigiouſly high; on the weſt 
fide lie the Hanoys, which cover that coaſt ſo effec- 
tually chat a deſcent there is little to be feared. At 
the north weſt extremity lies a little iſland called the 
Howe, and at the north-eaſt extremity we meet with 
St. Michael in the Vale, a peninſula ſome miles in 
extent, connected with Guernſey by a very narrow 
iſthmus, South-eaſt from the Vale is ſituated the iſle 
of Harmet, or Arne, about a league in compaſs, for- 
merly deſert but now cultivated. About a league to 
the ſouthward of this lies Brickoe, of leſs extent ; 
and between them the little iſland of Gythau, or 
Jethau, which ſerves the governor for a kind of park, 
or rather paddock, 


. 


Alderney is ſituated about five leagues north-weſt 
from Guernſey, and nine leagues north from Jerſey, 
It riſes high out of the ſea, and, like the reſt, is in a 
manner entirely ſurrounded with rocks, It is be- 
tween four and five miles in length, and in ſome 
places one, in others two in breadth, The climate 
is temperate ' and agreeable, and the ſoil exceeding 
fertile both in corn and graſs. The iſland is well- 
ſtocked with cattle, ſheep, fowl, and horſes, The in- 
babitants amount nearly to fifteen hundred, and many 
of them live in the centre of the iſland, at a place 
called La Ville, i. e. the town, where they have a 
good church, The port called 1a Crabbie is on the 
ſouth-ſide, ſecured by a rough ſtone pier, and is ca- 
pable of admitting only ſmall veſſels, The people of 
this iſland are allowed to import four hundred tods 
of wool annually from England, beſides what they 
raiſe of their own, which they manufacture and ſe]! 
in Guernſey, 
$5 e 
Sarke lies two leagues eaſt from Guernſey, ſix weſt 
| from Cape Roſe! in Normandy, three leagues north- 
ward of Jerſey, It is of an oval form, having a 
ſmaller iſland annexed to it by a narrow iſthmus, 

They are not together, above three miles in length, 
and the largeſt very little more than one in breadth. 
This iſland likewiſe riſes high above the ſea, and 
ſeems as if regularly fortified by a rampart of ſteep 
impenetrable cliffs, having only one acceſs, which, 
however, is eaſy and commodious. In point of cli- 
mate, this iſland yields not to any of the reſt, and it 
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is alſo extremely fertile both in corn and graſs, The 
number of inhabitants are about five hundred, who 
are allowed to import from Britain two hundred tods 
of wool, This iſland, with that of Alderney, is in- 


cluded in the e of Guernſey. 


The iſlands of Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, Sarke, 
and their adjacent iſlets, making part of ancient Gaul, 
fell under the dominion of the Romans; and upon 
the conqueſts made by the Franks, this became a por- 
tion of what was called Weſt France, or Neuſtria. In 
the beginning of the tenth century, Charles the Sim- 
ple, to ſave the reſt of his dominions from the ra- 


vages of the Romans, erected, in favour of their cap. 


tain, Rollo, the duchy of Normandy, to which theſe 
iſlands were annexed, His deſcendant, William, 
having acquired the kingdom of England in the tenth 
century, enjoyed it with his duchy and its depend- 


encies; but though Normandy was afterwards re- 


linquiſhed to France, thoſe valuable iſlands have ever 
ſince been retained by the Engliſh crown. 


THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 


The Scilly Iſlands are a cluſter of iſlands and rocks, 
ſituated in the Atlantic Ocean, about ſeventeen leagues 


excluſive of Samſon, in which there is only one fa- 
mily, The largeſt of theſe is St. Mary's, which lies 
in forty-nine degrees fifty-five minutes of north lati- 
tude, and in the longitude, of fix degrees, forty mi- 
nutes weſt from Greenwich, It is two miles and a 
half in length, and about one and a half in breadth, 
On the weſt ſide is an iſthmus, and beyond it a pen- 
inſula, very high, upon which ſtands Star-Caftle, 
with ſome outworks and batteries, Here are upwards 
of threeſcore pieces of cannon mounted, and a garri- 
ſon of an entire company, with a maſter gunner and 
ſix others. In the magazine are arms for three hun- 
dred iflanders, who are bound to march into the 
fortreſs, when ſummoned. Below the caſtle ſtands 
Hugh-Town, and a mile within land, Church-Town, 
ſo denominated from their place of worſhlp, It 
conſiſts only of a few houſes, with a court. houſe. 


is a greater number of houſes, and thoſe more conve- 
nient, The inhabitants of this iſland amount to 
about fix or ſeven hundred; and it produces to the 
proprietor three hundred pounds a year. 

Treſcaw lies north 'of St, Mary's, at the diſtance 
of two miles. It was formerly called Nicholas's Iſland, 
and was at leaſt as large as St. Mary's, though at pre- 
ſent no more than half its fize, Here are the re- 
mains of an abbey, with a fine baſon of freſh-water 
beforeit, half a mile long and a furlong wide, which 
is ſeparated from the ſea by a high bank. Here are 
about a dozen of houſes, with a church, which are 
called Dolphin Town, and defended by a block- 
houſe lately built, This iſland is particularly noted 
for producing plenty of the fineſt ſamphire ; and here 
are the only tin-works viſible at preſent in thoſe 
iſlands. It contains about forty families, which are 
very induſtrious, and ſpia more wool than in St, 


6 G Mary's, 


due weſt from the Lizard, Five of them are inhabited, 


About two furlongs eaſtward lies Old-Town, where 
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are computed at about two thouſand, The principal 


| haven, however, is in the weſt corner of the bay, 


and is called St. Aubin's. This town is about half 
the ſine of St. Hellier, chiefly occupied by merchants 
and maſters of ſhips, Moſt of the buildings being 
new, the town makes a neat and elegant figure. 
A little to the eaſtward, upon a rock in the ſea, 
ſtands the fort of St. Aubin; to which the inha- 
bitants having joined a ſtrong well-built pier, their 
haven is now equally ſecured againſt the fury of the 
winds, and the inſults of an enemy. Within the 
pier, a fixth rate juſt floats at a neap tide, and a 
veſſel of two hundred tons at all times ; but ſhips 
of greater ſize muſt lie without, in the road, where 
there is good anchoring, Beſides theſe, there are ſe- 
veral other havens of leſs note; as St. Brelade's Bay, 
at the back of St. Aubin's; the Bay of St. Owen, 
which extends along the greater part of the weſt fide 
of the iſland ; with the havens of Greve de Lecq, 
and St. John. On the eaſt is the bay of St. Ka- 
tharine, and the harbour of Roſel ; to the ſouth of 
which, on a rock, ſtands the famous Mount Orgueil 
Caſtle, formerly Caſtle-Gourray, once the glory of 
this iſland, and ſtill majeftic, though in decay, To 
the ſouth-weſt lies the Haven de la Chauſſee ; and a 
little eaſtward of St. Aubin's,' the Port de Pas, All 
theſe are oven with IS, well es 

It is computed, that, in a good year, the in- 
| habitants of this iſland make between twenty and 


thirty thouſand hogſheads of cyder. Their great ma- 


— 


| 


nufaQure is the working up of their wool, beſides the 


quantity of four thouſand tods which they are per- 
mited to import from England. It has been ſaid that 
ten thouſand pairs of ſtockings, of all ſorts and ſizes, 
are brought weekly to the market of St. Hellier. 
The inhabitants ſend annually thirty ſtout ſhips to 
the Newfoundland fiſhery 3 and in times of peace 
great 3 oF _ are 2 thence into 
he ret +! 5 
The military eſtabliſhment. of the iſland 3 
conſiſts of two troops of horſe, five regiments of 
infantry, and a fine train of artillery, excluſive of 
what is in the ſeveral caſtles, and on the redoubts 
and breaſt works upon the coaſt. There are always 
regular troops in Elizabeth-Caſtle, and in Fort St. 
Aubin; and in time of war, they have commonly a 
body of forces from England. The whole num- 
ber of me! is computed at about: . five 
thouſand. 
- +1 The affairs of this iſland are ſuperiatinded Wh 

governor Who is nominated by the king; and its 
laws are different from thoſe of England. Appeals, 
however, lie from the judicatures of the iſland to 
the king in council. The lands and eſtates deſcend 
in gavelkind. The inhabitants do not eſtimate 
their rents by money, but by quarters of wheat. 
Their ports were formerly eſteemed neutral, eyen in 
time of war; a'circumſtance which gave them great 


- advantage in point of trade; but their zeal for the 


- Britiſh intereſt having prompted them to fit out pri- 
- vateers, this fingular privilege has been loſt, and con- 
} | 4 | 
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ſheep or lamb can be exported from this iſland into 


foreign countries, nor any India goods imported, but 


Port St, Pierre, or Port de la Chauſſee. 


under very ſevere penalties, except from England. 


All goods and manufactures of the iſland, however, 
may be imported into England duty- free, unleſs ſuch 
as are exciſeable. Ships built here are within the 
navigation act, and may, if regiſtered, trade to the 
plantations, Duties upon foreign ſalt are drawn back, 
if exported into. this iſland ; but ſalt made in it, and 
imported to Britain, pays duty. as if it were foreign 
falt. | 


G UR RN NIS R . 


Guernſey is ſituated twenty leagues ſouth-weſt of 
Weymouth in Dorſetſhire, between eight and nine 
leagues weſt of the coaſt of Normandy, and ſeyen 
north-weſt from Jerſey, Its length from north-eaſt 
to ſouth-weſt is about twelve miles, and its breadth 
nine, The climate is mild and healthy, not ſubject 
to - exceſſive heats, much leſs to ſevere” cold, but is 
ſomewhat expoſed to winds. This iſland hangs in a 
declination oppoſite to that of Jerſey, being low and 
flat on the north-ſfide, and riſing gradually towards 
the ſouth, where the cliffs are of a prodigious height. 
The face of the country is variegated with eminences, 
and tolerably well-watered. Here was formerly a 
fine lake, about half a league in extent, now filled 
up, and turned into a meadow; but many gentle- 
men have ſtill very beautiful and convenient fiſh- 
ponds. The ſoil in general is rich, and affords va- 
riety of produce, which is the ſame as in Jerſey, 
Here was formerly a ſingular breed of ſheep, of which 
the ewes had four horns, and the rams fix ; but theſe 
are now become very ſcarce. In this, no leſs than 
in the forementioned iſland, black cattle: are in ſuch 
abundance as not only to ſupply the inhabitants, but 
to furniſh a conſiderable exportation. To all its nu- 


| merous advantages may be added that of e free 


from all venemous creatures. 

Ia this iſland are ten pariſhes, each of which. is di. 
vided into ſeveral vintons, for the more eaſy manage- 
ment of affairs. Though the country is fully peopled, 
there is, properly ſpeaking, but one town in the iſland; 
and this is likewiſe the only haven of any reſort. 


Tbe town of St. Peter is ſeated on the eaſt - ſide of 


the iſland, upon a capacious bay, and conſiſts of 
about eight hundred houſes. This harbour is called 
Ships paſs 
a into it from a good road, directly under the guns 
of the caſtle, and moor cloſe to the town. The 
piers are compoſed of vaſt ſtones, pied OP. to ihe 
height of thirty-five foot. | 
| The. principal manufacture here, as in 8 
that of wool, of which they are allowed to import 
annually, two thouſand tods from England; and 
this they work up chiefly in ſtockings, waiſtcoats 
and breeches, Our French and Portugal merchants 
have large ſtocks. of wine here, which they import 
thence as they have occaſion, - By depoſiting their 
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wine in this iſland, they are enabled to keep it to 
a proper 
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a proper age, before they pay the duty, and can there- 
fore afford both to buy and ſell it at a cheaper rate. 
By a moderate computation, the inhabitants of this 
iſland, at preſent, amount to upwards of fifteen thou- 
ſand ſouls. | 

The ſeveral iſlets, and vaſt chains of rocks that 
ſurround this country on every fide, and cauſe ſo 
great a variety of tides and currents, add much to 
the ſecurity of the place, by rendering the naviga- 
tion equally difficult and dangerous for ſhips, unleſs 
they have pilots on board extremely well acquainted 
with the coaſt, On the ſouth- ſide, as has been ob- 
ſerved, the cliffs are prodigiouſly high; on the weſt 
fide lie the Hanoys, which cover that coaſt ſo effec- 
tually chat a deſcent there is little to be feared. At 
the north weſt extremity lies a little iſland called the 
Howe, and at the north-eaſt extremity we meet with 
St. Michael in the Vale, a peninſula ſome miles in 
extent, connected with Guernſey by a very narrow 
iſthmus, South-eaſt from the Vale is fituated the iſle 
of Harmet, or Arne, about a league in compaſs, for- 
merly deſert but now cultivated. About a league to 
the ſouthward of this lies Brickoe, of leſs extent ; 
and between them the little iſland of Gythau, or 
Jethau, which ſerves the governor for a kind of park, 
or rather paddock, 

ALD E RK NI T. 

Alderney is ſituated about five leagues north-weſt 
from Guernſey, and nine leagues north from Jerſey. 
It rifes high out of the ſea, and, like the reſt, is in a 
manner entirely ſurrounded with rocks, It is be- 
tween four and five miles in length, and in ſome 
places one, in others two in breadth, The climate 
is temperate and agreeable, and the ſoil exceeding 
fertile both in corn and graſs. The iſland is well- 
ſtocked with cattle, ſheep, fowl, and horſes, The in- 
habitants amount nearly to fifteen hundred, and many 
of them live in the centre of the iſland, at a place 
called La Ville, i, e. the town, where they have a 
good church, The port called la Crabbie is on the 
ſouth-ſide, ſecured by a rough ſtone pier, and is ca- 
pable of admitting only ſmall veſſels. The people of 
this iſland are allowed to import four hundred tods 
of wool annually from England, beſides what they 
raiſe of their own, which they manufacture and ſell 
in Guernſey, 

CFC Ga Sa 

Sarke lies two leagues eaſt from Guernſey, ſix weſt 
| from Cape Roſe] in Normandy, three leagues north- 
ward of Jerſey. It is of an oval form, having a 
ſmaller iſland annexed to it by a narrow iſthmus, 
They are not together, above three miles in length, 
and the largeſt very little more than one in breadth, 
This iſland likewiſe riſes high above the ſea, and 
ſeems as if regularly fortified by a rampart of ſteep 
impenetrable cliffs, having only one acceſs, which, 
however, is eaſy and commodious. In point of cli- 
mate, this iſland yields not to any of the reſt, and it 
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is alſo extremely fertile both in corn and graſs. The 
number of inhabitants are about five hundred, who 


are allowed to import from Britain two hundred tods 
of wool, This iſland, with that of Alderney, is in- 


cluded in the government of Guernſey.” 


f 


The iſlands of Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, Sake, 
and their adjacent iſlets, making part of ancient Gaul, 
fell under the dominion of the Romans; and upon 
the conqueſts made by the Franks, this became a por- 
tion of what was called Weſt France, or Neuſtria. In 
the beginning of the tenth century, Charles the Sim- 
ple, to ſave the reſt of his dominions from the ra- 
vages of the Romans, erected, in favour of their cap- 
tain, Rollo, the duchy of Normandy, to which theſe 
iſlands were annexed, His deſcendant, William, 
having acquired the kingdom of England in the tenth 
century, enjoyed it with his duchy and its depend- 
encies ; but though Normandy was afterwards re- 
linquiſhed to France, thoſe valuable iſladds have ever 
ſince been retained by the Engliſh crown. 

THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 

The Scilly Iſlands are a cluſter of iſlands and rocks, 
ſituated in the Atlantic Ocean, about ſeventeen leagues 
due weſt from the Lizard, Five of them are inhabited, 
excluſive of Samſon, in which there is only one fa- 
mily, The largeſt of theſe is St. Mary's, which lies 
in forty-nine degrees fifty-five minutes of north lati- 
tude, and in the longitude, of fix degrees, forty mi- 
nutes weſt from Greenwich, It is two miles and a 
half in length, and about one and a half in breadth, 
On the weſt ſide is an iſthmus, 'and beyond it a pen- 
inſula, very high, upon which ſtands Star- Caſtle, 
with ſome outworks and batteries, Here are upwards 
of threeſcore pieces of cannon mounted, and a garri- 
ſon of an entire company, with a maſter gunner and 
ſix others. In the magazine are arms for three hun- 
dred iſlanders, who are bound to march into the 


fortreſs, when ſummoned. Below the caſtle ſtands 
Hugh-Town, and a mile within land, Church-Town, 


ſo denominated from their place of worſhip, It 


conſiſts only of a few houſes, with a court-houſe. 
About two ' furlongs eaſtward lies Old-Town, where 
is a greater number of houſes, and thoſe more conve- 
nient, The inhabitants of this iſland amount to 
about fix or ſeven hundred; and it produces to the 
proprietor three hundred pounds a year. 

Treſcaw lies north of St. Mary's, at the diſtance 
of two miles. It was formerly called Nicholas's Iſland, 
and was at leaſt as large as St. Mary's, though at pre- 
ſent no more than half its ſize, Here are the re- 
mains of an abbey, with a fine baſon of freſh- water 
beforeit, half a mile long and a furlong wide, which 
is ſeparated from the ſea by a high bank. Here are 
about a dozen of houſes, with a church, which are 
called Dolphin Town, and defended by a block- 
houſe lately built. This iſland is particularly noted 
for producing plenty of the fineſt ſamphire; and he 
are the only tin-works viſible at preſent in 
iſlands, It contains about forty families, which are 


very induſtrious, and ſpin more wool — n St. 
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Mary's. The value of the iſland is computed at 
eighty pounds a year, 
A mile ta the eaſtward of Treſcaw, and about two| 
miles from the moſt northern part of St. Mary's, lies | 
the iſle of St. Martin, not much inferior in ſize to 
that of Treſcaw. There are evident marks of its 
having been formerly well cultivated ; but it had been 
deſerted for many ages, till abqut a century ago, when 
Mr. Thomas Ekins, a conſiderable merchant, en- 
gaged ſame people to ſettle here, He likewiſe cauſed | 
5 be erected a hollow tower, twenty foot high, 
with a ſpire of equal altitude, which ſerves as a mark 
for directing ſhips eroſſing the channel, or coming 
into Scilly, St. Martin's produces ſome corn, and 
affords the beſt paſture in thoſe iſlands. 
hitants conſiſt of ſeventeen families, who pretend to 
have the ſecret of burning the beſt kelp, and are ex- 
tremely attached to their own iſland, | 

St. Agnes, called alſo the Light-houſe Iſland, lies 
near three miles ſouth-weſt of St. Mary's, and, though 
very ſmall, is exceeding fruitful in corn and graſs ; 
but is not welt ſupplied with good water, The prin- 
cipal ornament, as well as the ſupport of the iſland, 
is the light. houſe, which ſtands on the moſt ele- 
yated ground. It is built with ſtone from the foun- | 
dation to the lanthern, which ſtands at the height of | 
| fifty-one foot : the height of the gallery is four foot, 
the ſaſh · light is eleven foot and a half high, and three 
foot two inches wide; of theſe there are ſixteen. The 
floor of the lanthern is of brick, upon which ſtands 
a ſubſtantial iron gate, ſquare, barred on every fide, 
with one great chimney. in the canopy roof, beſides 
ſmaller ones to let out the ſmoak ; and a large pair 
of ſmith's bellows is ſo fixed, as to be eafily uſed 
when there is occaſion, The keeper of the light- 
houſe has a ſalary from the Trinity-houſe at Deptford, 
of forty pounds a year, with a dwelling-houſe, and 
ground for à garden; and he is allowed an affiſtant, 
who bas twenty, pounds a year, It is ſupplied by an 
annual ſhip with coals, the carriage of which from 
the ſea-ſide is a cogſiderable benefit to the poor in- 
habitants. Here is a neat little church built by the 
Godolphin family. At preſent, there are in the iſland 
* families, which, yield the proprietor forty pounds 

2 Year. 

Brehar, or „ Iſland, lies north- weſt of St. 
Mary's, and weſtward of Treſcaw, to which, when 
the ſea is very low, people ſometimes paſs thence | 
over the ſand, This iſland, which is mountainous, 
abounds with fea and land fowls, excellent ſamphire, 
and a great variety of medicinal herbs, The inha- 
bitants, who. conſiſt of thirteen, families, have a good 
church, and pay thirty pounds a year to the proprietor. 
South ward of the preceding, and weſtward of Treſ- 
caw, lies the iſland of Samſon, containing only one 
family, which ſubſiſts by the making of kelp, 

To the weſtward of theſe lie fou® iſlands, which 
contain, in in the whole, three hundred and ſixty acres 
of meadow. and arable land. The Eaſtern Iſles, ſo 
denominated_' from their ſituation in reſpect of St. 
Mary's, contain one hundred and twenty-three acres, 
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Beſides ſeven. other rocky iflagds, that have each a 
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little land for ſome uſe, there are innumerable rocks 
on every fide, among which muſt be reckoned Scilly, 
at preſent nothing more than a large, ill-ſhaped, 
craggy, inacceſſible iſland, lying the fartheſt north- 
welt of all the cluſter, and Noa, one. the neareſt 
to the continent. 

The air of thoſe iſlands is equally pure and tempe- 
rate; and their winters are ſeldom ſubject to froſt 
or ſnow. When the former happens, it proves of 
ſhort duration; and the latter never lies upon the 
ground. The heat of their ſummer is much abated 
by the ſea breezes. Fogs indeed are frequent, but 
they are not unwholeſome, Agues rarely appear 
among the inhabitants, and fevers yet more ſeldom, 
The moſt fatal diſtemper is the ſmall- pox. Tempe- 
rate people here are remarkably free from diſeaſes, 
and commonly live to a great age, The ſoil of the 
iſlands is very good, and produces abundance of grain 
of all ſorts, except wheat, of which they had anei- 
ently great plenty. They ſtill grow a little, but 
the bread made of it is unpleaſant. For this purpoſe, 
therefore, they chiefly uſe barley, of which they bave 
more than ſuffices for their own conſumption, Po- 
tatoes have been lately introduced, and they thrive 
to ſuch a degree, that in ſome places there are two 
crops of them in a year. Roots of all ſorts, pulſe, 
and ſallads grow well, as likewiſe dwarf fruit-trees, 
gooſeberries, currants, and raſpberries ;. but at preſent 
there ate no timber trees, though they anciently grew 
in theſe iſlands, Here is wild fowl of all ſorts, from 
the ſwan to the ſnipe ; with a particular kind called 
the hedge-chicken, which is not inferior to the or- 
tolan. Tame fowl, puffins, and rabbits, are in 
oreat numbers, The black cattle are generally ſmall, 
but their fleſh is well taſted, though they feed 'upon 
The horſes are alſo little, hut ſtrong and 
lively. Here are large flocks of fine ſheep, the wool 
of which is good, and their fleſh excellent, Theſe 
iſlands are remarkable for producing * venemous 
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creatures. 


We now paſs to the ſea, which is 40 more . 
quence to thoſe iſlands than the ſmall portion of land 
that is diſtributed among them, St. Mary's harbour 
is very ſafe and eapacious, having that iſland on the 
ſouth, the Eaſtern iſlands, with that of St. Martin 
an the eaſt, Treſcaw, Brehar, and Samſon to the 
north, and St. Agnes, with ſeveral ſmall iſlands, to the 
weſt, Ships ride here in three to five fathom water, 
with good anchorage, This harbour has four inlets, 
viz. Broad Sound, Smith's Sound, St, Mary's Sound, 
and Crow Sound ; fo that hardly any wind can blow 
with which a ſhip of a hundred and fifty tons can- 
not ſafely ſail through one or other of them, Crow 
Sound only excepted, where they cannot paſs. at low 
water; but at high there is from ſixteen to twenty- 


four foot in this paſſage. Beſides theſe there are two 


other harbours, one called New Grynſey, which lies 
between Brahar and Treſcaw, where ſhips of three 
hundred tons may ride ſecurely. The other is called 
Old Grynſey, and lies between Treſcaw, St. Helen's, 
and Theon, for ſmaller ſhips, The former is guarded 


by the batteries of Oliver's Caſtle, the latter by the 
block 
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block-houſe called Dover, on the eaſtern fide of Treſ- 
caw. Small coaſters bound to the northward, have 
more convenient outlets from theſe little harbours than 
from St, Mary's, where at the weſt end of Hugh- 


Town | there is a fine pier, built by tha preſent earl | 


of Godolphin, fqur hundred and thirty foot long, 
twenty broad in the narroweſt part, and twenty-three 
foot in height, with ſixteen foot of water at a ſpring, 
and ten at a neap tide, ſo that under the ſhelter of 
this pier, veſſels of a hundred and fifty tons may lie 
ſecurely, not only cloſe to the quay, but all along the 


ſtrand of the town. 
In this harbour, and in all the little coves of the 
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pings, and the ducking- ſtool. There is no priſon in 
the iſlands, but in caſe of capital offences, which are 
exceeding rare, the criminals may be tranſported, and 
brought to juſtice in the county of Cornwall, 

The great importance of thoſe iſlands ariſes from 
their advantageous ſituation, as looking equally into 
St, George's Channel, which divides Great Britain 
from Ireland, and the Engliſh Channel, which ſepa- 
rates Britain from France, For this reaſon, moſt ſhips 


certainty, . It is alſo very convenient for veſlels to 
take ſhelter among them, which prevents their being 


ſeveral iſles, prodigious quantities of mackarel may be | driven to Milford-Haven, nay, occaſionally into ſome 


caught in their ſeaſon ; with ſoal, turbot, and plaiſe, 
ling, &c. remarkably good in their kind, 

The inhabitants of the Scilly Iſlands are in general. 
robuſt, handſome, induſtrious, and good-natured, 
They are bred from their infancy to the management 
of their boats, in which they excel : they are good 
fiſhermen and excellent pilots. Their women ſpin 
wool, which they weave into coarſe cloth, and knit 
ſtockings, | 
Though they have no timber of their own growth, 
and not much from England, yet here are many 
joiners and cabinet-makers, who, out of the fine 
woods which they obtain from captains of ſhips wha, 
put in here, make all kinds of houſhold furniture in 
a very neat manner, The inhabitants are free from 
the land-tax, malt-tax, and exciſe, The ſmall quan- 
tity of fiſh which they cure, and the proviſions they 
furniſh to ſhips that reſort thither in their paſſage, con- 
ſtitutes the beſt part of their trade, if we except their 
kelp, which has been a growing manufacture from 
the end of the laſt century, and produces at preſent 
about five hundred pounds a year. 

The earl of Godolphin is ſtyled proprietor of Scilly, 
in virtue of letters patent, dated the 25th of July, 
1698, for the term of eighty-nine years, to be com- 


putzd from the expiration of a term of fifty years, | 


granted to Francis Godolphin, Eſq. by king Charles 
1. that is, from the year. 4709, to 1798, when this 
leafe determines. In virtue of this royal grant, his 
lordſhip is the ſole owner of all lands, houſes, and 
tenements, claims all the tythes, not only of the 
fruits of the earth, but of fiſh taken at ſea, and 
landed upon thoſe premiſes ; with harbour-duties paid 


by ſhips, and one moiety of the wrecks, the other 


belonging to the admiralty. There is only one eccle- 
fiaſtical perſon upon the iſlands, who reſides at St. 
Mary's, and viſits the other inhabited iſlands once a 
year, But divine ſervice is performed, and ſermons 
. preached, or rather read, every Sunday in the churches 
of thoſe iſlands, by an honeſt layman. appointed for 
that purpoſe; and there are likewiſe church-wardeas 
and overſeers regularly choſen in every pariſh, In 
reſpect of the civil government it is adminiſtered by 
what is called the Court of Twelve ; in which the 
proprietors- agent and chaplain have their feats in vir 


tue of their offices ; the other nine are choſen by the 
people. Theſe decide, or rather compromiſe all dif- 
ferences; and puniſh ſmall offences by fines, whip- 


it blow bard at north-weſt, from being forced into 
ſome of the Corniſh harbours, or even on the French 
coaſts, The intercourſe between the two channels 
abovementioned, is another .reaſon why ſhips come 
in here, as chooſing rather to wiit in ſafety for a 


their courſe. -A ſtrong gale at eaſt, therefore, ſeldom 
fails of bringing thirty or forty veſſels, and frequently 


of refreſhment. Some or other of theſe reaſons have 


admirable addreſs, in conducting them ſafely into St. 
Mary's harbour, and when the wind ſerves, through 
their ſounds, Upon firing a gun, and making a 
wait, a boat immediately puts off from the neareſt 


amazing activity dropped one of them into every ſhip, 


to land, as the wind and other circumſtances dire, 
in one of their little coves, In time of war, the im- 


| portance of theſe. iſlands is yet more conſpicuous. „ 
The Scilly Hands were anciently called Caſſiteri- 
des, or the Tin Iſles, from their being rich in that 


metal; and the Pheœnicians carried on a traffic with 


which they at length obtained ; and in proceſs of 
time theſe iſlands became ſubject to their power. In 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, we find them called Sig- 
deles; by Sulpitius, Sillinæ; and by Solinus they are 
termed Silures, All we know of them during this 


period is, their tin trade continued, and that fome- 


times ſtate priſoners were exiled thither, as well as to 


other iſlands. When the legions were withdrawn, 


and Britain with its dependencies left in the power 


of the natives, thoſe iſlands doubtleſs ſhared the ſame 


fate with the reſt, As to the appellation which 
henceforward prevailed, the common way of writ- 
ing it is Scilly; but we are told that the old Britiſh 


name was Hulek, or Syllek, which ſignifies rocks con- 


ſecrated to the ſun, No mention is made ef any 
thing concerning them from the fifth to the tenth 
century. It is however conjectured, with much ap- 


2 they 


bound from the ſouthward endeavour to make the 
Scilly Iſlands, in order to ſteer their courſe with greater 


port in Ireland, if the wind be ſtrong at eaſt; or, if 


wind, than to run the hazard of being blown out of 


a larger number, into Scilly. Ships home ward bound 
from America often touch here, from the deſire of 
making the firſt land in their power, and for the ſake 


an influence on foreign ſhips, as well as our own, 
and afford the natives opportunity of ſhewing their 


iſland, with ſeveral pilots on board; and having with 


till only two men are left ia the boat, theſe return 


them at a very remote period. The Romans were ex- 
ceedingly deſirous of having a ſhare in this commerce, 


pearance of truth, that ſome time within this ſpace 
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they were in a great meaſure deſtroyed by an earth- 
quake, attended with a ſinking of their elevation, by 
which moſt of the lowlands containing thoſe rich 
mines of tin, which had rendered them ſo famous, 
were covered by the ſea, A tradition prevails in 
Cornwall, that a very extenſive. tract of country, 


called the Lioneſs, in the old Corniſh, Lethouſow, 


ſuppoſed to. lie between that country and Scilly, was 
loſt in this manner; and there ate many concurring 
circumſtances which render this probable, In regard 
to theſe iſlands the caſe is ſtill ſtronger, for at low 
_ ebbs, ſtone incloſures are ſtill viſible from almoſt all 
the iſles. | 
It is generally. e that king Athelſtan, after 
having overcome a very powerful confederacy formed 
againſt him, and having reduced Exeter, and driven 
the Britons beyond the river Tamar, which he made 
. the boundary of their Corniſh dominions, paſſed over 
into theſe iſlands, then ſurely in a better ſtate than 
at preſent, or they would not have been the objects 
of his vengeance, and reduced them likewiſe. . Some 
are of opinion, that either at this time, or a little 
later, they were given to the abbey of Taviſtock, of 
which, however, there is no certain evidence. Hiſ- 
tory does not inform us that the Danes ever fixed in 
theſe. iſlands ; but as their method of fortifying is very 


well known, it is conjeRured that the Giant's-caſtle 


in the iſle of St. Mary's was erected by them; and if 
ve conſider the convenient ſituation of the iſlands, 
and the trade of piracy which. that nation carried on, 
there ſeems. nothing improbable ia this conjecture. It 
is more. certain, that churches was erected in theſe 
iſles, and that there were in them alſo monks and her- 
mits, before the Conqueſt. We have unqueſtionable 
evidence that thoſe iſles were ſoon afterwards granted 
to the BenediQtine monaſtery of Taviſtock, and that 
they had a cell there dedicated to St. Nicholas. But 
notwithſtanding this, and other ſubſequent grants, in 
conſequence of which the monks. of Taviſtock were 
ſtyled lords of Scilly, our kings ſent thither gover- 
nors, granted lands, and had fortreſſes in them; - ſo 
that here were eſtates at all times, independent of 
the abbey of Taviſtock, N cell of St. ae in 
Scilly. Al & ev; | 
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The Ile of Man. is ſituated 3 feren — 
north from Angleſea, an equal diſtance weſt from 
Lancaſhire, nearly the ſame ſouth eaſt from Galloway 
in Scotland, and nine leagues eaſt from Ireland. It 
is in length about thirty miles, and in breadth from 
nine to ſive; but ia moſt places eight. | 

The moſt conſiderable ftreams here are the Neb, 
all, the Claamay: the former of theſe, riſing in the 
ſouthern part of this iſland, runs north-weſt, and falls 
into the ſea at Peel; the latter runs nearly parallel. 

The air is ſharp, as may be expected from the 
northern ſituation, and the openneſs of the country; 
but the winters are not ſevere... Froſts are not fre- 
quent, or of great continuance, nor does ſnow. lie long 
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| upon the ground. At ſome ſeaſons, however, hiph 


winds are uſual, and at others, miſts ; but the latter, 
though a little offenſive, are found not to be unwhole. 
ſome. The ſoil towards the north is dry and ſandy, 
but not unimproveable. The mountains, which in- 
clude near two thirds of this iſland, are bleak and 
barren ; but beſides good peat for fuel, they afford 
ſeveral kinds of metal, and maintain a peculiar breed 
of ſwine, called purrs, which are eſteemed excellent 
pork. In the valleys there is as good paſture, hay, 
and corn, as in any of the northern counties; and 
in reſpe&t of the ſouthern part of this iſland, it is 
extremely fertile. Some of the mountains are remark- 
ably high, ſuch as the two Barrowls, and Skeyall, but 
particularly Sceafel, Sweafield, or Snawfeldt, from 
the ſummit of which may be plainly diſcerned the 
coaſts of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 

The black cattle of this iſland are generally leſs 
than thoſe of England, Here are, however, ſome 
good draught and ſaddle-horſes : in the mountains is 
a breed of ſmall horſes little more than three foot 
high. A ſmall breed of ſwine has already been men- 
tioned ; and there is allo one of ſheep, which run 
wild upon the mountains. They are accounted ex- 
cellent meat, and ſeveral of them diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of loughton, are remarkable for very fine wool, 
of a buff colour, The inhabitants are well ſupplied 
with fiſh, particularly herrings, which are the ſtaple 
commodity of the iſland, of which there is ſo confi- 
derable à fiſhery, that more than twenty thouſand 
barrels have frequently been exported in à year to 
France and other countries. No coal mines-have 
hitherto been diſcovered upon this iſland ; but here is 
plenty of peat for fuel; good quarries of black-mar- 
ble, and other ſtones for building ; with mines of 
lead, copper, and iron; which, though at preſent 
\ neglected, have been formerly W N to great 
advantage. 

The principal manufactures of this iſland are linen 
and woollen cloths, in which a conſiderable foreign 
trade is carried on; but the greater part of the traf- 
fic has long conſiſted in ſmuggling, for which the ſitu- 
ation of the iſland renders it particularly commodious, 
Foreign veſlels landing here their goods, the cuſtom 
has been to export the latter in prodigious quantities, 
in barks and boats, into Wales, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, to the immenſe detriment of the revenue, 
and of the fair trader, 

This ifland is the ſee of a biſhop, and lies in BY 
province of York. It contains ſeventeen pariſhes, 
and four market-towns; the latter of which are 
Caſtle-town, Douglas, Peel, and Ramſay. 

- Caftle-town, called alſo Caſtle- Ruſſin, ſtands on 
the ſouthern coaſt of ,the iſland, near Derby-haven, 
a fine harbour, at the mouth of which is a ſtrong 
fort. The houſes in this town are the moſt regular 
of any in the iſland, The caſtle, which is built of 
marble, is ſurrounded with two broad walls and a 
moat, over which is a draw- bridge. In this caſtle 
the courts of juſtice are held; and within the walls 
is a ſmall tower . ſtate priſoners were formerly 

confined, 


[ 


are ſeveral fine monuments, with fragments of in- 
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confined. On à ſpot of ground adjoining ſtands the 
governor's houſe, Which is a commodious and ſpa. 
cious ſtructure, with a fine chapel, and ſeveral offices, 

Douglas is ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt, and is by 
much the moſt populous and richeſt place in the iſland, 
the harbour being: one of the den in (oy Britiſh 
dominions. 

About half a mile eh are yoo) ſtanding ** 
noble remains of a magnificent nunnery, in Which 


ſdriptions, One of thoſe inſcriptions. is as follows: 
Tlluſtriſſima Matilda filia Reg. Mercig.———T his 
Matilda is ſuppoſed to- have been the daughter of 
Ethelbert, one of the Saxon kings of Mercia, who 
is related by hiſtorians to have died a recluſe, On 
another monument is the following imperfect inſerip- 
tion: Carteſmunda virgo immaculata— A. D. 1230. 
It is conjectured that this tomb was erected to the 
memory of Carteſmunda, the beautiful nun of Win- 
cheſter, who fled from the violence threatened her 
by king John, and who, it is probable, from this 
inſcription, took refuge in the monaſtery of Douglas, 
where ſhe was buried. 

Peel is ſituated on the weſt. coaſt, 00 being alſo 


| 


© 
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Greek, Latin, Arabian, Saxon, Scotch; and Irim | 


languages, In no country perhaps are more Runic 
inſcriptions to be met with than in this iſland : they 
are generally found upon funeral monuments, conſiſt- 
ing of long, flat, rugged ſtones, having eroſſes cut 
upon one or both ſides, with figures of men, horſes, 
ſtags, dogs, birds, and other devices. The inſcriptions 


are generally upon one edge of the ſtone, and are to be 


read from the bottom upwards. One of the moſt per- 
fect is upon a ſtone croſs laid for a lintel, over. a 


window in Kirk Michael church. Upon another 
ſtone croſs in the ſame church, is another fair Runic 


inſcription ; and in the high-way, near the church, 


is a large monumental ſtone, which, from a Runic 


inſcription upon it, appears to have been erected in 
memory of one Thurulf, or Thul. 


\ Ramſay is ſituated on the eaſt eoaſt, towards, 4 | 
north part of the iſland: it is remarkable only for 
a good fort, and an excellent harbour, north of 
which. is a ſpacious bay, where the greateſt fleets e 

ride at anchor with ſafety, | 


Many ſepulchral tumuli, er barrows, are yet re= 
maining in different parts of this iſland, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the biſhop's ſeat. In ſeveral 


a place of conſiderable trade, here are ſeveral good | of thoſe barrows have been found urns, ſo ill burnt, 
houſes. Upon a ſmall iſland, cloſe to the town, is | and of ſo bad a clay, that moſt of them broke in 
an ancient caſtle, called Peel-Caſtle, one of the | taking them out, They were, however, each full 
ſtrongeſt by its ſituation of any in the world. The | of burnt bones, white and freſh as when interred, In 


iſland upon which it ſtands, is a huge rock of a ſtu- the laſt century here were found ſeveral braſs daggers, 


pendous height above the level of the ſea, inacceſſible 
from all quarters but the town, from which it is 
ſeparated by a ſmall ſtrait, fordable at low water. The 
aſcent to the caſtle conſiſts of near a hundred ſteps. It | 
is guarded by three walls of immenſe thickneſs, planted 
with cannon : on the outſide of the exterior wall are 


with other military inſtruments of braſs, well po- 
liſhed ; beſides a target ſtudded with nails of gold, 
and rivetted with pieces of the ſame metal. 

The Iſe of Man appears to have been inhabited 
by the Britons at a very early period, and to have 


been the principal. reſidence of the druids, -on their 


four watch-towers ; and within the interior wall, | expulſion from Angleſea by Julius Agricola, till the 


round the caſtle, are the remains of four churches, 


people of the iſland was converted to chriftianity ; an 


three of which are ſo decayed, that little remains of | event which is by ſome aſcribed to Crathlent, king 


them but the walls, with a few tombs, which ſeem | of Scotland, about the year 360, and by others to 
to have been erected with more than ordinary care. | St. Patrick, in the year 447+ When the Britons were 


; 


The fourth church, which is the cathedral of | the diſpoſſeſſed of the greater part of their territories by. 
| iſland, and dedicated to St. Germain, the firſt biſhop| the Saxons, Pits, and Scots, the Iſle of Man fell 


of Man, is kept in ſome better repair. Appropriated 


to the ſhare of the latter; but, with moſt of the 


to the uſe of the biſhop, within it is a chapel, under | weſtern iſles of Scotland, it was afterwards conquered 


which is a horrible priſon, or dungeon, for ſuch of- 


eccleſiaſtical courts, This caſtle is celebrated, no 
leſs on account of its ſituation, than of its own mag- | 
nificence. The largeneſs and loftineſs of the apart- 
ments, the fine echoes reſounding through them, the 
many winding galleries, the proſpect of the ſea, and | 
the ſhips, which, by reaſon of the vaſt height, 
appear like buoys floating on the waves, are ſaid 
to fill the mind of the ſpectator with pleaſure and 
aſtoniſhment, ofa | 

The ancient churches round this caſtle are ſup- 
poſed to have been originally pagan temples ; and in 
one of them ſtands a large ſtone, in the manner and 
form of a tripos, Upon ſeveral of the tombs in theſe 
churches, are fragments of. letters ſtill intelligible, 
and leave no doubt that there were different inſcrip- 
tions in the different en of the Hebrews 
No. 41. 


by the Norwegians, and became part of the territories 
fenders as are confined in virtue of a ſentence of the of a prince whom they ſtiled king of the Iſles, and 


who choſe the Iſle of Man for his reſidence, In the 
year 1266, in conſequence of a treaty between Mag- 


nus IV. king of Norway, and Alexander III. of 


Scotland, the weſtern iſles, and among them that of 
Man, were ceded to the Scots; but this iſland falling 


into the hands of Henry IV. of England, he gave it 
in 1405, to John lord Stanley, in whoſe family it 


continued, till the laſt Stanley, earl of Derby, dying. 
without iſſue, it devolved on his ſiſter s ſon, the 
duke of Athol, 


After the cloſe of the laſt war, w when the Britiſh | 


adminiſtration turned its thoughts towards the ime 
provements of the public revenue, the removal of the 
inconveniencies ſo long experienced from the clan- 
deftine commerce of the Ile of Man, produced a 


treaty between the lords of the treaſury and the duke 
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3 +4 [Ev ROPE, 
-/ Theeſtabliſhed religion in England is Lutheraniſm, 


concluded, was ſoon after” confirmed by an act of | and the church is governed by biſhops, whoſe bene. 


parliament, According to this treaty, in confidera- 
tion of the ſum of ſeventy thouſand pounds, a ſur- 
render was made to his majeſty of the ſuperiority of 
the Ile of Man; reſerving, however, to the propri- 
etors the patronage of the biſhoprick, and of all the i 
eccleſiaſtical preferments, with the right to the landed 
property in the iſland, henceforth to be held of the 
crown, Another act was ſpeedily paſſed for effectually 
preventing any illicit trade from the Iſſe of Man, the 


abotiſhing which had eur _ N dey col in 


the purchaſe, 

Before the Saanen , deaf the Ine of 
Man, thougb bel of che Britiſh crown, was governed 
by its own laws and cuſtoms,” under the hereditary 


dominſon of 4 lord, who had formerly the title of 


king; which, though he had long ago waved, he 


was ſtill intsſted with regal rights and prerogatives. 
He appointed a governor or, lieutenant general of the 
iſland, who conſtantly reſided at Caſtle- town, the 
metropolis, ane fi ſoperitended” 2 evil Toy military 
The biſhop is ſtyled biſhop of War afl Man, and 
ſometimes Sodor de Man. Whence he derived the 
title of Sodor is uncertain, and is variouſſy accounted 
for: but the moſt probable opinion appears to be, 
that it was from à church at Peel, dedicated to 
Rade, our Saviour, thence originally called Eceleſia 
Sotorenſis, and now corrupted into Sodorenſis. He' is 
named to the ſee by the lord of the Ifle, who pre- 
ſents him to the king for his royal aſſent, and then 
to the archbiſhop ' of York, to be conſecrated. He 
has à court for his temporalities, but, though a baron 
of the ind, is iy tte to no ſent in the Britiſh” 
parfiament. 03 24 iT 1 rp Tang 
The inbabitants or "this inland 2 pelt 2 dialect of ; 
the Celtic, and before the late ceſſion to the crown” 
of Great Britain, were computed at about twenty 
thoufand ; but fince chat time * 8 are ſaid to fed 
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HE general character of the Ebglifh' is that of 
2 1 Mderal, brave, and undeſigning peo- 
ple, but more reſerved: and blunt in their behaviour 
than moſt of the natlons on the continent. The 
plainnefs and” ſimplieity of manners, however, which 
formerly dilfinguiſhed thetn, bas begun 'to give place, 

eſpecially in the capital, to extravagante in dreſs and 
. equipage, as well as expenſive amuſements; and with 
the advancement of diffipation thelt Aeta hoſpicdlity 
_ has declined. "Hardly any where” has polite leatning 
been more ſucceſstully cultivated than in this country; 
and *nce © the acctiion of his preſent Majeſty,” the 
fe äfts have” müde "extraordinary progreſs towards 
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ſiees were converted at the Norman Conqueſt into 
temporal baronies, in right of which every biſhop 
has a ſeat and vote in the houſe of peers. The be- 
negces of the infertor elergy are nom freehold, but 
in many places their tithes are impropriated in favour 
of the laity. Ever ſince the' reign of Henry VIII. 

the ſovereigns of England have been ſtyled the ſu- 
preme head of the church; but this authority is only 
nominal, the kings being ſatisfied with giving their 
omen to the legal rights of the clergy, and leaving 
the government of the church to the two archbiſhops 
and twemy- four biſhops,” The two archbiſhops are 
thoſe of Canterbury and Vork; the former of whom 
is the firſt peer of the realm, as well as metropolitan 
of the Engliſh church, ' He is enabled to hold eccle- 
fraſtical courts upon all affairs that were formerly 
cognizable it the court of Rome, and are not re- 
pugnant to the king's prerogative. He enjoys the 
privilege of granting, in certain | caſes, licenſes and 
difpenſations, | as well as the probate of wills, when 
the party dying 'is worth upwards' of five hundred 
pounds. "Beſides: his own dioceſe,” he has under him 
the biſhops of London, Bath, Briſtol, Bangor,” Chi- 
cheſter, Coventry, Exeter, Glouceſter, Hereford, Llan- 
daff, Norwich, Oxford, eee 36, b 4 

David's, St. Afaph, and Wells. 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury takes ee ker 
next to the royal family, of all dukes and officers 
of ſtate; and the archbiſhop of Vork takes place of 
all dukes not of the blood royal, and of all officers 
of ſtate, the Tord-chancelfer excepted. The latter, 
befides his own dioceſe, has in his province the bi- 
ſhops of Carliſle, Cheſter, Durham, and Sodor and 
Man. In Northumberland he has the power of a 

fatine, and exerciſes A = an <hinilnal _ 
grant | 8 

The biſhops take the peel of all 3 
barons, and are addrefſed «© Your lordſhip,” as the 
archbiſhops are . Your grace. The office of the bi- 


n ſhops i is to examine and ordain prieſts and deacons, 
to conſecrate churches and burying- places, and to 
fſadminiſter the rite of confirmation. 
tion relates to the probation of wills; to 


Their juriſdic- 
to grant ad- 
miniſtration of goods of ſuch as die Fidel ; to take 
cate of periſhable goods when no perſon will admi- 


"| nifter ; to collate to benefices ;* to grant inftitutions 


to livings; to defend the privileges of the church ; 
and to viſit their reſpective dioceſes once i three years, 
The eccleſiaſtical government in England is, pro- 
perly fpeaking, lodged in the convocation, which is 
a national aflembly of the clergy. They are con- 
voked at the ſame time with every parliament, and 
their buſineſs is to conſider of the ſtate of the church; 
and to take cognizance of thoſe who have advdibed 
any new opinions inconſiſtent with the doctrines of 
the eſtabliſhled church. But from the dangerous 
powers which were aſſumed by this aſſembly, difing 
the reign of queen Anne, and in the beginning of 
that of George I. it has not ſince been permitted to 
ſit fo long a time as to enter upon vaſe.” * 


f 


4 The 
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The court of lirebid is the moſt ancient conſi ſtory 
of the province of Canterbury; and thither are di- 
rected all appeals in church-matters, from the ſen-⸗- 
tence of inferior courts. The proceſſes are carried 
on in the name of the judge, who is called dean of 
the arches; and none can plead in this court but 
thoſe who are doctors in the civil law. The court 


of audience is another tribunal of equal authority. 


The prerogative court is that in which wills are 
proved and adminiftrations taxen out. The court 
of peculiars relates to certain pariſhes, in which it 
has a juriſdiction of the 'prdbate of wills, independ- 
ant of the biſhop's courts. In the ſee of Canterbury 
there are no leſs than fifteen of theſe peculiars. 
The court of delegates receives its name from its 


conſiſting of commiſſioners delegated or appointed by 


the royal commiſſion; but it is only a temporary 


court. Every | biſhop has likewiſe à court of his 
that they alone ſhould enjoy the right of taxing them 


own, called the conſiffory court. Every archdeacon, 
of whom there are in England about ſixty, has alſo his 
court; as well as the dean and b of every 
ci . 
27" SME ſupreme executive \power of Great Britain 
is veſted in the king, but the legiſlature in the king, 
lords, and commons, in parliament aſſembled. The 
perſon of the ſovereign is ſacred in the eye of the 
law, which makes it high treafon ſo much as to ima- 


gine or intend his death. He is alſo exempted from 
the imputation of any crime, the law authorizing 


no cognizance of his actions, except in the perſons of 
votes openly and publicly given 


his miniſters, if they violate the conſtitution of the 


country. The king can make either war or peace; 
ſend and receive ambaſſadors ; make treaties of league 


and commerce, levy armies, 'chahp fleets, and employ 


them as he thinks proper. All offices of the ſtate, ſented by a member. This petition, when founded 


on facts, that require to be evinced, is referred to a 
committee of the members, who examine the matter 


degrees of nobility and knighthood are derived. He | alledged, and report it to the houſe; when, if not 


ſummons the parliament to meet, and diſſolves it at before, leave is given to bring in a bill. But in pub- 
his pleaſure ; ; and he may refuſe his aſſent to any 


bill, though it has paſt both houſes. With all theſe to the houſe,” without any petition. This is read a 


prerogatives he poſſeſſes the right of chooling * TOM] 
| | time, After each reading, the ſpeaker opens to the 


| houſe the fubſtance of the bill, and puts the quef- 


the church, the army, and the navy, are in his dif+ | 
poſal ; ; and he is the ſource of honour, whence all 


council. 
The houſe of lords conſt of Ys lords Wan 


ſixteen repreſentatives of the nobility of Scotland, The 
ſpeaker of the houſe is uſual] the lord chancellor, 


| or lord keepet of the great ſeal, Which dignities are 


commonly veſted i in the ſame perfon. The houſe © of 
the judges of the court of king's bench, and com- 
mon pleas, with ſuch of the barons of the exche- 
quer as are of the degree of the coif, or have been 
made ſerjeants at law; as likewiſe by the moſters of 
the court of chancery 3 - for their advice in points of 
law, and for the greater dignity of their proceedings. | 
Every peer, as being his own repreſentative, bas a 
| right,” when 2 vote paſſes, contrary to his ſentiments, * 
| to enter his diffent 'on the journals of tho" houſe, 


and temporal, or the two archbiſhops and biſhops, 


and all the nobility { not Roman catholics) who were troduction of the bill may be originally oppoſed, as 


created in England before” the union, or have been 


'made peers of Great Britain lince that time; with the the oppoſition ſucceeds, the bill muſt be dropt for 


that ſeſſion; as it muſt alſo, if ly: 8 9 5 
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with his reaſons for acting in fuch a manner z and 
this is uſually ſtyled his proteſt. | ae 

The houſe of commons conſiſts of all the N 
ſentatives of the counties, cities, and royal burghs in 
Great Britain. They ſit in an apartment by them- 


chooſe a ſpeaker, who muſt be approved by the orown: 


late chiefly to the raiſing of taxes, and the elections 
of members to ſit in parliament. With reſpect to 
taxes, it is an indiſputable right in the houſe of com- 
mons, that all grants of ſubſides, or parliamentary 
aids, do begin in their houſe, and are firſt beſtowed 
by them; though their grants are not effectual, until 
they receive the aſſent of the other two branches of 
the legiſlature, The general reaſon for this excluſive 
privilege of the houſe of commons is, that the ſupplies 
being raiſed upon the body of the people, it is proper 


ſelves. ' 80 jealous are the commons of this privilege, 


| that they will not ſuffer the other houſe to exerciſe 


any power but that of rejecting; nor will they per- 
mit the leaſt alteration or amendment to be made by 
the lords to the mode of taxiog the people by a money 
bill. Under this appellation are included all bills, by 
which money is directed to be raiſed upon the ſub- 
ject, for any purpoſe, or in any ſhape whatever. / 
The mode of procedure in making laws is much 
the ſame in both houſes. In each the whole is bound 
by the act of the majority, Which is nn by 


To bring a bill into the houſe of commons, if the 
relief ſought by it be of a private nature, it is firſt 
neceſſary to prefer a petition, whieh muſt be pre- 


lic matters, the bill is brought in upon motion made 


firſt time, and, at a convenient diſtance, à ſecond 


tion, whether it ſhall proceed any further. The in- 


the bill itſelf may at either of the readings 3 and, if 


in any of the ſubſequent ſtages · 

” After the ſecond reading, che vin ie ROPE or 
referred to a committee, which is either ſelected, by 
the houſe in matters of ſmall importance, or if the 
bill be of national conſequence, the houſe reſolves it- 
ſelf into a committee of the whole houſe, | A com- 


[ mittee of the whole houſe is compoſed of every mem- 


ber; and, to form it, the ſpeaker quits the chair 
(another member being appointed chairman) and may 
fit and debate as, a private member. In theſe com- 
mittees the bill ie debated clauſe by clauſe, amend- 
ments made, the blanks filled up; and fometimes the 


bill * new * Afar it — 
3 


ſelves, and at the beginning of every parliament 


The peculiar privileges of the houſe of commons re- 
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the committee, the chairman reports it to the 
houſe, with ſuch amendments as the committee has 
made ; when the houſe reconſiders the bill, and the 
queſtion is repeatedly put upon every clauſe and 
amendment. When the houſe has either agreed or 
diſagreed to the amendments of the committee, and 
ſometimes added new amendinents of their own, the 
bill is ordered to be engroſſed, or written in a ſtrong 
groſs hand, on one or more rolls of parchment ſewed 
together. This being done, it is read a third time; 
when amendments are ſometimes made to it; and, 
if a new clauſe be added, it is written on a ſeparate piece 


of parchment, called a rider, which is tacked. to the 
bill. The ſpeaker then again opens the contents; 


and holding it vp in his hands puts the queſtion, 
whether the bill ſhall paſs. If this be agreed to, 
the title of the bill is then ſettled, One of the mem- 
bers is then directed to carry the bill to the lords, 
and deſire their; concurrence. Attended by ſeveral 
others, he carries it to the bar of the houſe of peers, 
where he delivers it to the ſpeaker, who comes hither 
from his ſeat for that purpoſe. It there paſſes through 
the ſame forms as in the other houſe (excepting en- 
groſſing, which is already done) and, if rejected, no 
more notice is taken, but it paſſes. ſub ſilentio, to pre- 
vent unbecoming altercations. If the lords agree to it, 
they ſend a meſſage by two maſters in chancery (or 
ſometimes, in matters of high importance, by two 
of the judges) acquainting the houſe of commons of 
their determination; and the bill remains with the 


lords, if they have made no amendment to it; but 
if any amendments be made, they are ſent down with 


the bill to receive the concurrence of the commons. 
If the latter ſhould diſagree to the amendments, a 
conference uſually follows between members deputed 


from each -houſe ; who for the moſt part adjuſt the 
difference; but if both houſes remain inflexible, the 


bill is dropped. If the commons agree to the amend- 
ments, the bill is ſent back to the lords by one of 
the members. 


The ſame forms are Be ART” obſerved, when the 


bill begins in the houſe of lords. But when an at 
of grace or pardon is paſſed, it is firſt ſigned by his 
Majeſty, and then read once only in each of the 
houſes, without any. new. engrofling or amendments. 


When both bouſes have done with any bill, it is al- 
ways depoſited in the houſe of peers, to wait the royal 


aſſent z except in the caſe of a money bill, which, 
after receiving the concurrence of the lords, is ſent 


D 
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other princes of the blood fit - on . left hand. of 
the king; and the chancellor on a cloſe bench re- 
moved a litle backwards, The bench of biſhops ranges 
along the ſide of the houſe on the right hand of the 
throne, as thoſe of the dukes and earls do on the left; 
and the viſcounts and temporal barons, or lords, face 
the throne, on. benches or woolpacks, covered with 
red cloth or baize. The peers, on this occaſion, 
are dreſſed in their parliamentary robes. 

The king being ſeated, he ſends for the commong, 
ſeveral of whom, accompanied by the ſpeaker in his 
official robe, come to the bar of the houſe of lords.. 
The ſpeaker carries up the money bill or bills in his 
hand; and in delivering them he addreſſes his ma- 
jeſty in a ſolemn. ſpeech, in which he uſually ex- 
tols the generoſity of the commons, and intimates 
how neceſſary it is to be frugal of the publick mo- 
ney. The titles of all bills that have paſſed both 
houſes are read; and the king's anſwer is delivered 
by the clerk of the parliament in Norman French, 
If the king conſents to a public bill, the clerk pro- 
nounces le roy le veut, *©* the king wills it to be ſo;“ 
if to a private bill, ſoit fait comme il eft deſire, 
« be it as it is deſired,” If the king refuſes his aſ- 
ſent, it is intimated in the gentle expreſſion of Je 
roy Saviſera, the king will adviſe upon it.“ When 
a money bill is paſſed, it is carried up, as has al- 
ready been ſaid, by the ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, and the royal aſlent is thus expreſſed, le roy 
remercie ſes loyal . 2 accepte leur benevolence, & 
auſſi le veut, the king thanks his loyal ſubjects, 
accepts their denevolence, and wills it ſo to be.“ In 
caſe. of an act of grace, which originally proceeds 
from the crown, and has the royal aſſent in the 
firſt ſtage of it, the clerk. of the parliament thus 
pronounees the gratitude of the ſubject, les prelats, 


| ſeigneurs, | & commons, en ce preſent parliament aſſembles 


au nom de touts vos autres ſubjetts, remercient tres hum- 
blement votre majefte, & prient a dieu vous donner an 
ſante bonne vie & longue ; the FR lords, and 
commons, in this. preſent parliament afſembled, in 
the name of all your other ſubjects, moſt humbly 
thank your majeſty, and pray to God to grant you 
health and long to live.” 

When an act has paſſed, it is placed among the 
records of the kingdom, no formal promulgation 
being neceſſary to give it the force of a law ; be- 
cauſe every ſubject of the realm is conſidered, in 
the judgment of the law, as a party to the making 


back to the houſe of commons. In the houſe of com | of an act of parliament, being virtually preſent in 


mons the vote of the members is expreſſed by aye or no, 
and in the houſe of peers, by content, or not content. 
The royal aſſent may be given to bills either by 
1 majeſty in perſon, or by commiſſioners deputed for 
the purpoſe 3 and in the former caſe the tranſaction 
is abcompanied with much ſolemnity. The king 
then appears. in the houſe of lords, on his throne, in 
his royal robes, with the crown on his head, and 
attended by the great officers of ſtate and heralds. 
A ſeat on the right hand of the throne, where the 
princes: of Scotland, when peers of England, 
merly ſat, is reſerved for the prince of Wales. The 


— 


for- | 
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his repreſentatives, Copies, however, are annually 
printed at the king's preſs, for the uſe of thoſe who 
are defirous of particular information. 

An act of parliament, thus made, is the higheſt 
authority acknowledged by the nation, and can nei- 
ther be diſpenſed with, nor repealed, but i in the ſame 
forms, and by the ſame conſtitutional powers to which 
it owed. its exiſtence. - \ | 

To prevent the miſchiefs that might ariſe by plac- 
ing this extenſive authority in hands that are either 
incapable, or elſe improper, to conduct ſo important 
2 charge, it is provided that no perſon ſhall fit or 

vote 
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voll in either houſes of parliaments whleſs be: be 
ewenty-one years of age. To prevent innovations in 
religion and government, it is enacted, hat no mem 
bet ſhall it. in either houſe, till he has, in the pre- 

= of the. houſe, taken the 'ouths of -alleginter 

ſupremacy, and abjuration; und ſubſeribed and re- 

peated the declarations againſt tranſubhſtantiation, the | 
invocation of ſaints, and the ſaeriſſec of the maſs. 

To prevent dangers. that may atiſe in the kingdom 
from foreign attachments, contiexions; or dependen- 
dire, it is enacted, that no alien, born gut of the do- 
minions of the crown of Great Britain, even though 
be be naturalized, ſhall be W 2 meth» 
fe. 
| Beſides. the bigb court of parliament, which is the 
grand council of the nation, the king bas for his 


ber of either houſe of parliament. to . 


"#2 


afiftants ſubordinate officers and miniſters, who are 


reſponſible for their advice and conduct. They are 


appointed by the king's. nomipation, without either 
patent or grant; and on taking-the neceſſary oaths, 


become immediately privy counſellors, during the lite| 
| officer of great power. His duty is to propoſe ut} 
The duty of a privy-counſellor. conſiſts of ſeven 


4 


or pleaſure of the ſovereign. that chooſes them. 


articles, namely, to adviſe the king according to the 
beſt of bis judgment z. to adviſe for the-king's honour: 
and good of the public, without partiality, through 
aſſestion, love, need, doubt or dread; ta keep the 


TOP former caſe-itiis held ee tap e lee . 
nation only, hy- ſome. great noblemawz and im e. 


latcegje is genarallyrenreiſed hy che lord chaneellor, 


or jond keeper ;-whoſe mon, as high ſteward, 
ends with tit 


becks of big often. n , a ee 6 
The lord high-chancellge- preſides . ebe 
Chancery, - to moderate the: ſeverities df thö law; in 
all caſes / bers the property of the ſubſect is con 
cerned 3 and rule is-to give jodgment emal 
to the dictates of equity and reaſon n-, 
Tu pott og lord high/erehſarce has for manyybars 
been veſted ina commiſſion, confiſtiutg of five per 
ſons, who ate called lords of the treaſury ; but the 
firſt commiſſioner is ſuppoſed 'to-poſith the power of 
the lord high treaſuter. Ie has the management of 
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28 alſo the letting of the leaſes of all crown lands; = 
and the gift of all places belonging ts the cuſtoms. 
in the-feveral parts of the kingdom. 
The lord preſident of the councit was formerly an 


: 
| 


the: buſinefs, tranſacted at thecouncil board and %/ 
report to the king, when his majeſty has not beer 
preſent, all its debates and proceedings. This 6 
0ill-an-office.of great digniey us weil as importance, 
Te lord privy- ſeal: puts the king's ſeal to all 


kings counſel ſeeret ; ta avoid corruption; to help 
reſolved ; to withſtand all perſons who would 
the contrary 3 and laſtlys in general, to obſerve, 

and do all that: a good and arne. n 
do to his ſoveteign lord, e. 


5 


2 


. Upon a gieat emergency, aha; priei-bennetk.con | 


ſuperſede the operation of the law, if the parliament 
is not ſitting 3 but this is conſidered as illegal, and 
an act of parliament muſt paſs. for the pardon and 
indemuification of thoſe concerned. of 
The adminiſtration is chiefly conducted by a com 
mittee af the privy- council, commonly called the ca- 
binet council This conſiſts af the lord chancellor, 
the firſt lord of the treaſury, the firſt lord of the ad- 
miralty, the ſecretaries of ſtate, the lord nen 
and the-prefident of the quack! cunt 4 14h, how 
The term of firſt or ee the 
office perhaps be neceſſary, is unknown to the: Brizidh 
conſtitution; and the king:may entruſt any of his 
ſervants : with the management of public affairs. But 
though it is no office, there is a2 reſponſibility an- 
nexed to the name and cmmon repute, that renders 
it a poſt of difficulty and danger. When the office 
of fiſt lord of the treaſury is united with that of 
chancellor of the exchequer, ihe perſon who holde 
them is always conſidered: as firſt miniſter.. 
There are in England nine great - officers of the 
crown, who in virtue of their poſts take precedeney 
next to the ers of the nn _— 4 two 


ag. 


The def theſe is-the bord hight flowird pres 


land. This is av office of fo high rank, that it is: 
 noF'©xerciſed only vccaſionally, | a8 at a coronationy 


charters, grants, and the like, which are ſigned by 
che king, in onder to their paſſing the great ſeat.) He 
has likewiſe under his cognizance ſeveral other affairs; 
which: do nat require the great ſeal; and he is re- 
ſponſihle, if nennen 
againſt the law of the land; 1 to apt 26s nh 
. charbedain; of \Englabd is 
hereditary to the family of the duke of Ancaſter, He 
attenda the King's perſon, / on bis coronation, / to 
lords during the ſitting of parliament 3 and of fits" 
ting up Weſtminſter-hall for coronations, er rials 
of pets. & 0 e 
Tube office: of lord high conſtable has beew diſuſed? 
ſince the year 2528, but is occafionally revived for 
a coronation. It was formerly a place e ee | 
truſt, as it commanded all the king's forts and : 
ſons, and took place of all :oflicers in the field. 
Ne the family 
of the duke of Norfolk. Befors England berame 
ſo commercial a conntry: a8 it has bean far a century 
paſt, this office required: great abilities, end know-' 
lege of Eagliſh- hiſtory, for its discharge. In time 
of war, the carl marſpal was the judge of all army 
| cauſes,” and degided according” to the prinelples of- 
the Civil law. When the. cauſe did not admit of 


ns 


1 
| 
| 
| 


| ſuch a decifioh, it was left to a perſonal combat 


attended with a great variety of ceremonies, the an 
rangement of which fell entirely within the martbat's 
province. Fo this day, he, or his deputy, regulates 
all points of precedence according to the archives” - 
kept in the heralQs office,” which is alſo within Ms 
juriſdiction. He diredts all ſolemn” proceſſiofis,- c- 
ronations, proclamations,” funerals, general mourn- 


* when a peer. or peertis WAG Ay a * "NY 
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ings, and the like, He is ſuppoſed to be judge'of .. ; 
6 . | | marſhal- 


Pa 
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trial b beraking hig white rod, the | 


all the revenues of the crown kept in the exchequery 
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r ae den when . 
| "ations bad the fotce. of law, be exerciſed a cenſo 
rial power in all case of uſurping falſe; nameg, de- 
"Ggnationss: armorial bearings, and the like; but this 
power is now. diſputed. - and reduced to conformity 
with the common law. 
- diſqualified by his religion ſrom the exercife of any 
part of the office, fome nobleman, generally one of 
His own friends or family, is deputed to act for 
Nen ; and be wears, 5 dis * 8010 — 
tipped with ebony. 

. admiral ia lizewiſe now hel 
—— and is à place of great importance. 
This is à board af direction, as well as of exttution, 
und is in its proceedings independent even of the 
crown. All trials upon liſe and death, in maritime 


2 
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affaire, are appointed and held under a commiſſion | 


immediately iſſuing from this board; and the mem- 
bers muſt ſign the death warrant for execution, Be- 
ing removeable at-pleaſure, they can do nothing to 
claſh wich the prerogative. of the crown, and muſt 
comply with the directions which they receive from 
bis majeſty. The board of admiralty regulates - the 
whole naval ſorce of the nation, and names all its 
officers, or confirms. them when named; ſo that its 
juriſdiction is very extenſive. An appeal, however, 
lies from it to the high court of admiralty, a court 
of 4 civil nature, the judge of which is 

a doctor of the civil law. But all criminal matters, 
relating to piracics, and other capital offences com- 
mitted at ſea, are tried and determined according to 
the laws of England; by witneſſes. AOL oye? ever 
fince the reign of Henry VIII. 

There are in England ES two Sn 

of ſtate, one of whom has the ſouthern, and the 
other the northern department. In the former are 
comprebended the ſouthern countries, and in the lat- 
ter, Getmany, Pruſſia, Poland, Ruffia, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Flanders, and the Hans-towns. 
Theſe officers are entruſted with the king's ſignet 
Beſides them, the firſt commiſſioner: of the board of 
trade has for ſome years ated as a ſecretary of ſtate, 
ens: nene, . 
now disjoined. 

The next in e s we eee e 
ment is the court of chancery, which is intended to 
relieve the ſubjeR againft frauds, beaches of truſt, 
and other oppreſſions ; and to mitigate the rigour: 
the law. In this court the lord high chancellor fits 
as ſule judge ; and in his abſence the [maſter of the 
rolls. The form: of proceeding: is by bills, anſwers, | 
and decrees, the witneſſes being examined in private, 
The decrees of this court, however, do not affect ei- 
ther lands or goods, and are binding only to the 
Fons of thoſe concerned in them; who, ſhould 
they reſuſe to comply with the terms, may be ſent 
to the priſon of the Fleet. The court is always 
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| 


| 


open; and if a, man be ſent to priſon, the lord | 
ent, called the county court, to hear and deter- 
mine all civil cauſes under forty ſnillings. 


chancellor, in any vacation, ** grant a _ cor- 


Pugs, if be thinks proper. 


\. .To-this' court belongs the clerk of- FR crown, | 
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As the duke of Norfolk is 


$ 


Ri N | '[Evnore, 


tw attend the lord chancellor as often 26 Ne fits®for 
the diſpatch of buſineſs.” Through the hands of this 
officer paſe all writs for ſummonint the parliament, 
or chooſing of members j oa» Aur peace, 
pardons, &c. +5420 2 l 277 $0. $5 ** 
The court of king's bench i is fo ealtes either from 
the kings of England ſometimes ſitting there in per- 
ſon, or becauſe here are tried all matters dttermin- 
able at common law between the king and his ſub- 
jecto, except ſuch affairs as properly belong to the 
ſedurt of exchequer. This ' court has likewiſe the 
controul of all inferior courts, their judges, and the 
juſtices of peace. The number of its judges are 
four, the firſt of whom is ſtyled lord chief juſtice 
of the king's bench, or, by we REY) lord 
chief juſtice of England. 5 * e 
The court of common og takes ec of all 
pleas between ſubject and ſubject. It has alſo four 
judges, the firſt of whom is diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of lord chief juſtice of the common pleas; None but 
ſerjeants at law are permitted to plead in this court. 
The court of exchequer was inſtituted ſor manag - 
ing the revenues of the crown, and is veſted with 
the power of judging both according to lau and 
equity. In the cauſes which are tried according to 
law, the lord chief baron of the exchequer, with 
three other barons, preſides in the court. Beſides: 
theſe, there is a fifth, called curſitor baron, who bas 
not à judicial capacity, but is only employed in ad- 
mĩniſtering the oath to ſheriſfs and their officers, and 
alſo to ſeveral of the officers of the cuſtom-houſe. 
In caſes where this court determines according to 


* 
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equity, the barons are aſſiſted by the firſt lord of the 


treaſury, and the chancellor of the exchequer. All 
matters relating to the king's treaſury; revenue, and 
fines, are here tried. Other officers belonging to 
this court are, the king'n remembrancer, who takes 
and ſtates all accounts of the revende, cuſtoms, e - 
ciſe, parliamentary aids, &c. and the lord treaſurer's 
remembrancer, whoſe buſineſs is tq make out pro- 
ceſſes againſt ſheriffs, receivers of the romneey ad 
other officers. py 

For the cited e execution cine the 8 
bigh ſheriff 1s annually , appointed 'by the king, for 
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evety county, encept thoſe of Middleſex and Weſt- 


moreland. The office of the ſheriff is both migiſs- - 
terial and judicial. He is to execute the king's man- 


dates, and all writs directed ti him out of the king's. 


courts of juſtice; to impannel juries, to bring male- 
factors to trial, and to ſee the ſentences executed, 
both in civil and criminal affairs, He is alſo to 
attend the judges at the affizes, and to guard them 
all the time they are in his county. It is, beſides, 
3 part of his office to collect all public fines and 
diſtreſſes into the exchequer, or where the king ſhall 

appoint z- and to make ſuch payments out * k tha AS 
his majeſty ſhall; order. IF ell 

The office of the ſheriff being judicial,” og holds, 


This 
was formerly a court of record, but 3 Tur 


be, either in perſon or by his deputy, is * 


its ancient privilege has been aboliſhed. 


| examine and commit to priſon alt who dikurb the 


arab] „ N K WAL 
Te next officet to the Wert i. the julkice of 


peace, of whom there are ſeveral in each " eolinty. | 0 
are intruſted with the power: of executing gieat | 
_ of Ge Rifle aw; 180 mattes rblating” do te 


highways, the poor, vagradts,"r 


For the puniſfiment of offenders they meet 
every qrrer at the county town, "when A jury of 
twelve men, called the rand inqueſt of © thie Ski: 
is ſummoned to appear.” "Tris" jury, u pon oath, en- 
quires into, the caſes of all delinquents, and Pielents 
them by bill guilty of the indletment or not guilty. | 
The former are committed by the juftices to jail, for 
their trial, and the latter are acquitted.” This court of 
Juſtices is called the quarter-ſeflions for the county. | 

Each county has two coroners, who ehquire, by 

a jury of neighbours, how or by whom any perſon | 

came by a violent death, and enter it on record as a 
lea of the crown, 

The civil government of cities forms a Lind of in- 
dependent police; each having, by charter from 
king, 2 Juriſdiction within itſelf, in matters b k 
civil and criminal ; but the extent of theſe privileges 
are not univerſally the ſame, Some cities are coun- 
ties, and chooſe their own ſheriffs ; 3 and all. of 
them have a power of making bye-laws for their own 


* Las 
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government. a 
Tbe government of incorporated boroughs i is nearly 


the ſame with that of cities, In ſome there j is 2 mayor, 


and in others two bailiffs, all of whom are e juſtices 
of the peace within their liberties. 1 855 
For the bettet goyernment of villages, 170 lords | 
of the manor have generally a power to hold courts, 1 
called courts- leet, and courts- baron, Where their te- 
| nants are obliged to attend, and receive juſtice. The 
buſineſs of courts-leet is chiefly to preſent and pu- 
niſh nuiſances ; and at courts baron, the conveyances 
and alienations of the copyhold tenants are enrolled. 
The office of 2 conſtable is very ancient in the 
Engliſh conſtitution. Every pariſh is furniſhed with 
one of thoſe; and every hundred with a "high-con- 
ſtable, on whom the former occaſionally attend, "They 
are aſſiſted by another officer, called the tything- 
man, who formerly ſuperintended the tenth part of 
2 hundred. The bulineſs'of a, conftable i is to keep. 
the peace in all cafes of quartets” and riots.” He 
can impriſon offenders 2 they are brought before a 
© juſtice of peace; and it i is his duty to execute, within 
his diſtrict, every "warrant that is directed to > him b by 
fuch à magiſtrate. e e ee 
Beſides theſe there are ; cpurts of conſcience i; in many 1 


a % 


recovery. or payment of ſmall debts, not 
forty ſhillings. on 

3 no political conſtitution whatever, Js | perſon 
liberty ' more ſtrongly ſecured” than in that” + fe 
land. | Every man that is impriſoned has 4 right” tt to 
bring 2 writ before S: judge in 'Weſtminlfer-hall, 
called his babeas corpus. If the judge, after con- 
ſidering the cauſe of commitment, Kat find that the 


PRI" 


offence is bailable, the party is * admitted” E ; i; 


riots, &c, and” the tif the evident 


(Otter öder W, "whoſe öpin fo is deflallive. In 


a guilty, the law of Englan 


and if any one of the jury thould die dutin 


| Jury have 


＋ R * V E'L 12 EW 
18 ball, na, N trial In A Ee an 


1030 TH0TQ is: Þ 


f juſtice. „ee wal 5s 
"IF aby man 17 chärged with 4 Capital offene, he 
mut aba ene Jg hot 4dr being trled föf His op 
ved PR Sint ark land befre he grind 


jury of the town or coulity in which the fack is 7. 
ledged e to be Committe; and hot Without twelve br 


them agreeing to 4 bill "of iadickmeflt ain Hime 


If this be doe, he mult Rand 4 fecönc fiat," befofe 


ſome caſes the perſon is allowed a" copy of his in. 
dictment, in order to help him to make kis defence. 
He i 25 furniſhed with the pannel, or liſt of the 
Ju, "who ate his proper judges, Mat hs may en- 
quire into their characters, ind difcover whether they 
want abilities, or entertain ahy Prefudice àgafnſt 
him. Of the number that is "originally" lomindted' 
for this purpoſe, he may in open court perempto- 


ry object to twenty, without affigning any Teaſon,' 
and to as mary more as he can "aMepth „ chekere 


reaſon for their not being admitted as his judges;* © 
The "trials of" malefaQors is conducted in England 
in a particulat manner. Tue court being met, and 
the priſoner called to the bar, he id commanded to 
bold up bis Rand by the clerk, "who charges him 
with the crime of which lie is accuſed, and afks him 


"| whether he is guilty or not guilty.” Ik the prifoner 


anſwers guilty, his trial is at an end; but if he an- 
ſwers not guilty, the court proceeds' to the trial, even 
though he may before have confeſſed the fact: for 
the law of England takes n notice of ſuch con- 

fellion ; and uflefs the witneſſes, Who are upon oath, 


prove him guilty "of the efline, the Jury” ” muſt acquit 
bim. Ir 0e Prissder refults*to pl. "that is, if he 
will not ſay in court, whether he guilty or not 


dq formerly es joined that he 
ſhould be preſſed to death; bur this law is now repealed. 
| When the witneſſes have given their evidence, and 


185 prifoner has, by bimſelf "of his counfet, ciofs-ex- 


amined them, the' judge retpitulates to the Jury the 


ſubſtance of the Gil produced againſt the pri- 


ſoner, and defires them to pronounce a verdi& ac- 


| cording to their ebüfeiende. If "the matter be very 


clear, they commonly give their verdicł without go- 
ing out of court f and chis fs deltvered in the name 
of” the whole jury, by the foreman, who'"detlares 
the priſoner guilty” or not guilty. But if any doubt 
atiſes among the Jury, and the matter requires deli. 
beration, they : all withdraw into a room with'# cop 
of the indi Ament; where they — ockbf: up 
til they are unanimouſly agreed in heir vefdist 3 
This ic. 
tetval, the priſdner will be acquitted; hen the 
agreed in their verdict they in ho the 
court of it; and the ptiſoner is 7 
to be informed of his fate. Tie b Verdi& of the jury 
is oͤnalterable, except” in fonie doubtful- caſes; when 
it is ; brought in ſpecial, and is therefore to be detefd- 


| mined by the twelve Judges of England,**< oe 
An priſoners found not guilty by the Jury ire in 
/ | '; a0 in ſome Ele Wann 


5 copy 


4 - 
* o 


again fet to the bar 


* * 
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nora thn to ee yet the 


| high tresſon, petty. treaſon, and felony, The fit | 


puniſhment, 
an age , but ſame offenders haye choſen it to preſerve. 


ppeted for, a teten of years to his majeſty's plantations . 
| WIE HHP where the bene of cen, | 


-_ n 


ſuch. a5 at their trial refuſe to plead 
as formerly extremely cruel, 1 In 


{| In the caſe, of candle 


D . Ry No | [Eungrr. 


is allowed, .the_ offender iu burnt in dhe Way. with a 
hot iron. 


ai 18 — ns Wag et 

zugptef, Which 3 is the alte 
ful Lilling of A. perſpn., without premedieated malice, 
| but, with” a .þreſeng. intent to kill, the offenger i is, al. 
lowed. the benefje of _clergy | for the firſt time, and only 
burnt in the band, . For change-medley, or the acei- 


layed aoly, abree markels. of darley bread, given bim 
the nent day without drink ; after which he was al-| 


lawed . pothing bye foul, water, till be expires, This | 


however, was. ſcarcely ipflit in, 


dete eſtazes.,to.their children, Thoſe guiley of this 
crime. were not. ſuffered to undergo ſuch a length of | 
torture, but had ſo great a weight placed upon them, 
that. they ſoon expired, In caſe of high treaſon, tho 


the, criminal ſtand mute, judgment was always given | 


anions HF Fe ren bis eſtate 
The Yau: of England ranks. all * crimes ; under | 


conſt in glowiog,, or riſing, vp, is arms againſt the 
ſavereign,, or in. counterfeiting the coin of the realm. 
Tha waitor, is puniſhed by being drawn upon a ledge 
to the: place of execution, when after hangiog on the | 
gallows 4/lizzle time, the body is cut down alive, the 

heart taken out, and expoſed, to public view, and the 
entrails burnt The bead is then cut off, and the of 


A | 


All the criminals lands 


n beth 8 5 
coiping of money be adjudged high 
rawn upon 2 Is 
— gxecutian,, a there hanged, 
Thee ſentence. ed, vgs, all traitary, is the 
264. when the, offendery, arg perſons of quality. 
puniſhment: is generally. altered to beheading. 
The puniſhment. for.miſpriſiop of trealon, that is, 
ſor negleRing or concealing, it, is impriſopment for 
lie, with the. ſorſgiture of the. offender's eſtates, both || 


>| 


-Perty reaſon, is whe a ſao. 

les, huſhand,,,a clergyman bia biſhop, ar 3, ſervane 

hig maſtet ot miſtreſs, . The crime in punithed by be- 

ing Gramm upon a fledge to. the place of execution, 

agg, ben hanged. upon. a, gallows vill che — 2 
gend. Women guilty: either of this crime, or 1 

ik. eee 2 60 49, be burp, alive 


' op > before. the at ire takes | 
hol of them, lit r 

- Felowy ,jnglodes. murder, robberies,” and forge- 
ries.; Theſe, are. puniſhed by. hanging, only murderers 
ang d be. executed ſoon after ſentence is paſſed.; | 
eben ie be delixexcd ta the ſurgeons, for pyblic diſſee- 
tion. Perſons guilty. of robbery were ſometimes mal. 


1 


77 


i e c 4 he 


1 119 dig lecam me 2 fg 
real, and perſonals... H In: Kills his fa „ wk 


1. rigour, of he law, | 


and dred and fifty thouſand. 


1 
[+ 
. 
7 


dentally killing, a man. without an eyil intent, the 


offender is alſo to be burnt, in the hand; unleſa 
he was doing any, uplawtpl 20, which SRO, (hg 
puniſhment death. Right 65 24a" al 1 
The puniſhments, for ſome other crimes ares im- 
priſonment, fines, tranſpoxtation, whipping, or ſtand- 
ing in the gillory 3. and within, theſe. few years the 
method has been introduced of, putting convicts o 
25 labour in clearing, the bed « of the giver "INE" 
nm Yrs Muang yd ww wort einein tt 


e. H +A .. XVII. F wo Arn 
| | Of the Revenuer———military « and naval ; ofa "TY 
i eccleſiatical revenue being, now " moſtly 


e 

T alienated by the bounty , of the crown, the 
king's ordinary temporal revenue conſiſts in the de- 
| meſne-lands of the crown ; z the hereditary exciſ 

which is part of the conſideration for the Purpoſe 4 
his feodal profits, and 1 the prerogatives of purveyance 
and pre. empticg z. with. an Leo ſum 9 from 


1 635 


the FEY and ae TY 


2 


tax. The perpetual, taxes are the cuffoms, 


nage and. poundage of all merchandiſe 1 = 3 


por v1 t5 


imported ; the exciſe guth, or mand import on 4 


great variety of commodities; the. ſalt” duty, t the post- 
office, or duty for the carriage of letters; the amp 
duty on Paper, parchment, dee, the duty on. houſes 
and windows 78 * duty on Ny OP i for hackney- 

e e oe 200 
| penſions, N 5 9 2 
| The, nett produce of thoſe Fe branches of the 
revenue, after all charges are paid, "amounts nearly. 


to eighteen millions 1 beſides two millions raiſed an- 


lly, at, an average, by the land and malt-tax, = 
la, the time af peace this revenue is little more 
than ſuſkicient for the ordinary expences of the So- 
vernment, and for paying the intereſt of the national 
debt, For the ſupport of a war, therefore, extraar- 

inary ſupplies are granted by. the houſe of com 
mons, who alſo conſider of the ways and. means for, 
raiſing them. ; 33 

The land ſorces. of theſe kingdoms, in time "of 
peace, amount to about forty thouſand men, including 
choſe in garriſons in Ireland, Gibralter, Minorca, 
and America 3 but in time of war, there have been 
in Britiſh pay, natives and foreigners, above a hun- 
This computation. is ex- 
eluſive of the militia, of which there is nom embo- 
died. to the number of above ; forty thouſand. . 

The, navy of Great Britain is confeſſedly the 7 5 
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mens in time of peace, uſually amounts to twelve 
or fifteen thouſand; and in time of war they have 


amounted to upwards of eighty: thouſand. Jo The ſeamen in nis mijeſtyes navy: enjoy the 1 5 
privileges with the ſoldiors nor can the former; when 


_ Officets: and: ſoldiers who have ſerved a certain; time 
in the army are at liberty to follow any trade ot 

occupation for which they are fit, in any town of 
the kingdom, the two univerſities excepted; and 
ſoldiers in actual ſervice may make verbal wille, 
and diſpoſe of "their goods, . ann dae 


or WAVELYE. 0 


the law in other cad... 


aboard; be arteſted for àby debt, unleſß it be ſword 
to amount to twenty pounds; though by the an! 
nuaf mutiny act, à ſoldier · May: de Arteſtec fof ia debt 
which extends 20 the half of chat fun.. 


| effects, without een ora hich ee duet 
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COTLAND: is ended. 8 bl 
.Epgland, and on all other ſides by th# ſea. It is 
Rey between fifty- four degrees Pet mi nute and 
fifty⸗ ine d grees thirty minutes. 0 north latitude, 
and. between one and ſix degrees, of, welt: longitude ; 

qxtegding in length from north to ſouth, three, hun- 
d ted miles, and in breadth, in the , wideſt part, a 
hundred and fifty. It, has no natural boundary from 
England, except the #iysr , Tweed, fot ſome miles 
weſtward of Berwiek, and che Solway Frith, welts 
| ward pf Carliſſe. In the time of the Romang:thia 
kingdem extended farther ſouth,” being bounded by 
| the wall which ſtretched from Carliſſo to Newcaſtle 4 
aud under the Norman kings, it inelused the abres ] Was- f 
northern counties of Northumberland, Weſtmoreland; 
and, Cumberland. It ie, divided into thirtys threg 
| hires! or counties, namely, thoſe of, Berwigks(Rox- 
byrgh, Selkirk, Dumfries, Kircudbright, » Wigton, 
Air, Peebles, Haddingten, Ediaburgb, Linlithgow, 
Let, ;Renbews Dumbargon,; Sterling, Clackman- 
ven, EKintoſs, Fife, Angus, Perth, Argyle, Iaver⸗ 
neſs, Mearns, Aberdeen, Bamff, Moray, Nairn, Cro- 
marti, Roſs, Sutherland, Czithneſe, Orkney, and 
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" TheiShixds of: Berwicks. Roxburgh, 1 Dumfries, 
| $17 beige -  Kircudbiight,; and Wigton.: .' 20101-0187 
: 12989 5 plank „ Guha 1 * in 1 „ 91 45 241 
Pit 00 EE DING from the eaſt:part of Nor 
thumberland, inte. Scotland, we arriye in Bert 
Wickſhire, a fertile caunttys which; derives: its: name 
' romithe town of Berwick, formerly the capital. It 
15 divided into t WO diſtticts, called the Merſe or Mer- 
ches, and Lauderdale. The chief tomm of the for- 
mer, at preſent, is Greenlaw, and of the latter; Lau- 
der, both, of them ſmall towns, but royal böroughs. 
In the Merle. is ſituated the town of Dune, ancientiy 
the capital, of the diſtricz and remarkable ſot the 
birth, in the year 1274, of John Dung, commonly 
called Duns Scotus. This is a place of the bheſt trade 
in the county; and of FA the towns in Scotland, 
is xeputed: to have the beſt FUR n far cattle,” 


the Tweed, over which bere Has lately been pullt. a 


| | ; 
. eb ade a 16199 20 Drs den 


the common, people ig Scotland, under the name of 
| Uhowapethe Rbymeg. Naa 


was formetly a fort, ereced 
the; g366408,,0f- Berwick s and in the reign: of queen 
Elisabeth, it Wos held byoche French, 2s this : was 
che fight pott in Scotland .where-they could e load 
fupplics,for the queen mother. 


Edelfred, | king of.; Nosthumberland „ and When her 
father was made priſoner by the Pagan Mercians, the, 


*A 6 mils eds gd lied Coldſtream, anothat 
market · town, whers formerly ſtaod an abbey, It n 
ituated oppoſite to Corghill;; on the north bank of 


139 Te eee oh. 420264830 T7 


ymouth ſtands, an the ſea:coaſt ſome miles nor 
of exwicks and has 2 good harbour for f ſhing. Here | 
-withihe view of cudbing 


0 "AT — 


Ine bridge, gonſiſting of u later and 4worſaullec | 


Je Another Wart town daten wheiice at a little 
diſtance ligs Erſil tog, nated For the, bitch; plage of | 
the ; prophetic , ppet Learmant, ſo much admired by 


„Coldingham, Where a monaſtery was » buile 3 the 
kiog of Sgotlancbabaut the year 1408, became famous 
for Ebbag'1its lady; abbeſs. She was the daughter of 


with three ther Women, took refuge in a boat in the 


Humber, whenge, rowing into the open ſea, they were 


driven by ſtorm under a promontory in this county, | 


and their boat daſhed in pieces. On reaching the 
e Wers ſupplied by the inhabitants wit 


ſood; and etscted for themſelves & little hut, where 
2 an auſtere. liſe, they in a ſhort time acquired 


ſo great a charaſter for 2 that people from 
a quarter folicited them for 


tog build ag religious houſe at Coldingham. 

When the, Danes invaded: this part of Scadand; | 
kbba, who:was: very beautiful, is ſaid to have cut 
off her noſe und upper lip; for the ſake of preſerving 
her chaſtity; and ſhe cauſed her companions todo the 
ſame. But the barbarous Danes, exaſpetated at this 
behaviout, ſet ſite to the nunnery, and hutnt every 


perſon. in t alive; From this lady, who was ſainted 


lor thoſe ſufferings, the promontory where ſhe landed 
is to this day called St. Abba's Head, and vulgarly 
St. Tabb's. U pon the point of this ney there 

6 K 


60 ws. 4. | 3; 


their prayers, by 
which they obtaiped ſuch donations as e _ ü 
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"_ of Hume; but it has been demoliſhed fome years. 

' „ Thettown. of Lauder; is Htuated on a ſmall river of 
Sen e ur be das df the commiſſaries. 
wer the bridge at this place, the Scots nobility, 
ded, by the carl of Angus, hanged the deſpi - 

h cable. minions of James LI. .- Contiguous to the town 
ſtands Lauder-caſtle, a . belonging a . earl of 

Lauderdale. : 


ROXBURGHSHIRE, 


Weſtward of the ſhire of Berwick lies that of Rox. 
 burgh, Which is divided into three diſtricts, viz. Te 
viotdale, Lidſdale, and Eaſdale. 

In the firſt of thoſe ſtands Kelſo, a handſome mar- 
ket- town, upon the bank of the Tweed, over which 
here is a fine ſtone bridge. At this place are alſo 

| the remains of an ancient monaſtery, founded by king 
David I; for the Ciſtercian monks. The building has“ 
been very large 3 and part of 93 tin e 1 
for's batchurcb. 949+ 8 4 þ 


Wichin a mile of Kelſo, is junQion of the 


"Tweed and the Teviot, ſtands the remains of the 
caſtle of Roxburgh, ſeated on a lofty eminence, of 


ſtrongeſt fortifications in Scotland; and here king 
James II. was killed by the ſplinter of a cannon, 
which happened to burſt on being fired, This caſtle 
forms a noble object from the duke of Roxburgh's 


 Houlſe at the Floors, ſituated: near half a mile to the 


northward, + The ancient town of Roxburghz once 
the capital of the county, and a place of great im- 
portance, was ſituated about a mile weſt of the caſtle; 
but, es if. doomed to perpetual oblivion for the crimes 
of its lawleſs inhabitants, no veſtiges of it remain. 
- Eight miles. weſtward lies Jedburgh, the chief 
town of the coumty. It is fituated on a ſmall river, 
called the Jed) over which is a bridge. The church 
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| This town once enjoyed a great ſhare. of the tobacgo 


.Evuroye. 


ſide of the Tweed, lies the old mobaſtery of mee 
of Which a: conſiderable part yet remains 

Hawick ia ſituated on the ſouch · ſide of-tlie-Teviot 
about ten miles north- weſt of n — ned 
for 4 manufacture of carpetss . 

This country, which is well watered, id ch. 
fully diverſified with hills and valleys, is juſtly entitled 
to the name of pleaſant Feviotdale;; but in ſome 
| pants of it the inhabitants are much diſpoſed to 
the ague. f 


E L KIA E 8 H 1 R E. 
— This ſhire is one of the ſmalleſt in Scotland; and 


contains only one town, which is that of Selkirk, 


ſituated on the ſouth · ſide of the Tweed, at the bot- | 
rom of a hill, The adjacent county has a bleak and 
barren appearance, and though it produces not * 


par ee hook Fw for | hangs | 
bur nag © 4 


ome t e 


Domfrieſbire is uſually divided into the three FRE 
trits of Eſkdale, Nithſdale, and Annandale, fo named 


from the different rivers with which it is | watered. 


an oblong form; This was ' anciently one of the | The chief town of the county is Dumfries, ſituated 
on the river Nid or Neth, 


over Which here is à fine 
ſtone bridge conſiſting of nine arches, It ſands 
about two miles from the ſea, but the tide flowing 

up to the town, ſhips of burden come cloſe to the 
key; and about four miles below, the 2 
chant ſhips in Britain may ride in Tafery, | 
ſtreets are ſpacious and well-builtz and => dap a 
handſome church, a tolbooth or priſon, and à kon- 

hall, here is a commodious exhange for the merchants. 


trade, but its commerce. is nom much declined, ; It 
derives conſiderable advantage, however, from the 
great weekly markets for black cattle, vaſt droves of 


at this place was alſo built by king David; and is which, from Galloway and the ſhire of Air, paſy 


one of the moſt magnificent Gothic EruRtures in Best 
land. At the ſchool in this town, the celebrated 
poet Thomſen received the ene ee 
cation. £463 4; n en, (% E941 


The abbey of Melroſe is ſituated on 1. * bank 


- of the Tweed, near ten miles north of Jedburgh, and 
about the ſame diſtance weſtward of Kelſo, 
public building -was likewiſe founded by king David, 
in the year 1136. The great church was as large as 
dome cathedrals. What remains of the choir is | 


nundred and forty foot in lengeb, | excluſive of the 


part that may have been pulled down at the eaſt end. 
By the thickneſs of the foundations, there ſeems 4 
have been a large and ſtrong tower, or ſteeple, in the 
centre of the church. From ſeveral fragments of 
the bouſe, with thoſe of the court, and other build- 
ings,; the place has euidently been of great extent. | 
The -outfide of the abbey is richly decorated with 4 
_ variety: of ſigures cut in ſtone, in the manner of 
thoſe times; and ſeveral n, en n ms 


through it to the fairs in Norfolk and Suffolk. Here is 
an ancient caſtle, which, notwithſtanding the injuries 
of time, continues to be yet of great ſtrength, 
Dumfries was formerly much expoſed to the inroads 
of the Engliſh, from whoſe depredations it often ſuf- 
fered. To prevent thoſe incurſions, a great- ditch 


Tnis | and mound, called Wander's Dykes, were formed from 


the Nith to Lockermoſs, where watch was conſtantly 
kept; and when an enemy appeared, the -cry was a2 
lereburn, 4 loreburn. The meaning is no farther 
known, than that it was a word of alarm for the in» 


habitants to take to their arms; This word is in- 


ſcribed on a ring of ſilver round the ebony ſtaff, put 
into the hands of the provoſt as a badge ee 
the day of annual electiow( n. 

On the bank of the ſame river, about twelve 1 50 
diſtune; ſtands the caſtle of Prumlanrig, à fine ſeat 
belonging to che duke of Queenſbury, but, like Chatſ- 
worth D ee Ne e of barren 
mountains + 

Annan being e nd ue 3 ds 
dons was once a tin of conſiderable trade but it 


buried in it. 
- About a mile eaſtward of Melroſe,” on the oppo 
* 


* + - was 
. 


bn 


cheſter buſhels of corn, 
which is now demoliſhed. q 
Lochmaban, which, as Mm; as *. two preceding 
towns, is a royal borough, is almoſt ſurrounded with 
lakes, which afford excellent fiſh, particularly à kind 
found no where elſe. "TG ge" n W 


e 4 HN. 48 78 ata 64 p- 
nn 6 . A 3 


Moffet ſtands on the 0 Annan, and is W | 


able for ' medicinal ſprings; ſo much manage ok in 
Terophulous,” as well as in other diſorders, | 
Near Langholme is ſhewn a ſpot where Ae wo- 
men' ſuffered for witcheraft in the laſt century; and 
not many years ago, an opinion prevailed in thoſe 
parts, that the midwives had the power of tranſ- 
ferring to the oo: er the pains of his wife when 
in child- ed.. b nad roriggtg dt 
Te. ancient EG hand- ting"was practiſed 

in the diſttict of "Eſkdale ſo late s the middle of the 
laſt century. At an annual fair, held near the con- 
Alence of the White and black Eſk, the unmatried 
of each ſex looked out for mates; and making their 
engagements by hand-fiſting, or joining hands, they 
went off in pairs, and cohabited till the return of 
the fair, to which they again reſorted, and were at 
liberty either to renew or break off their former treaty; 
and if both parties were ſatisfied; the engagement 
was then made for life. This cuſtom is ſuppoſed to 
have taken wanne of clergy in the 
: popiſh” times. | GOA >; 12419 Je BB fy 3 522 
Not far diſtant is the village of Gretna, — 
Tate years, for the clandeſtine marriage of parties that 
. refort from England for that purpoſe“˖- 
In the burying- ground of Kirkonnel is ſeen the 
grave of the fair Ellen Irvine, with that of her Tover. | 

| This lady being wooed by two gentlemen at the ſame 
time, the unſucceſfsful rival zowed' to facrifice . the 
other to his reſentment; and watched an opportunity 
of effecting bis purpoſe, While the happy pair was 
fitting on the bank of the K irtle, which waſhes thoſe 
grounds. Attacking him cherefore in this ſituation, 
the lady interpoſed; in hope of ſaving! her favourite, 


when receiving the wound intended for the latter, che Triſh channel, at the mouth of the river, Crea; 


me fell, and expired in his ume. After revenging 
her death on the affallant, he fled into Spain, where 
he ſerved ſome time againſt! the infidels. Returning 
to Scotland, he viſited the grave of his miſtreſs, on 
which having Kretched himſelf; he expired, and was 
interred by her fide, On the tomb-ſtone are engraved | 
A ſword and 2 croſs,” with the inſcription, ' Hie facet 
Adam Fleming, This tragleal event is ſaid to have 
| kappened either about the end of the reign of James 
V. or the beginning of at of Mary. 

At Burfens, in the pariſh of Middleby; are the 
veſtiges of a Roman ſtation, ſeppoſed/ to be the Bla- 
tum Bulgium of Antonine, and the place where Agri. 
cola dee Wa, year's e . 
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| ** taken by the Engliſh; who at laſt burnt | miles hence are alſo the veſtiges of two other Roman bw” 
it to the ground, in the reign of Edward VI. ſince "4 £7 

' whidh time it has never recovered its former eminence, |. 
It has, however, ſome trade in wines; with an annual | 
export of between twenty and thirty thouſand. Win- 2 
Here was nne a Wes h N 
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of Kirkudbright, containing e the lower, or_t caſt 
part of Galloway, a mountaindus country, "buf ab und- 
ing with ſheep, The capital of this diffria i is Kir- 


| | withſtanding the commodious ſitüstion of thig place, 
its trade is bot mn owing partly to the 
poverty, and 


and forms the harbour, takes its riſe in the moun- 


country of not more than ſeventy miles in extent, in 


2 ſtraight line, it r runs near En” hundres in its courſe, 
VISA” AFR B74) Toe T5 
tDidw eigen bo ib os vi view b. 
599. een 
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Tbe ſhite. W e of 1 eee of Gal- 
loway, contains the diſtriẽts of Wigton, Stranraer, 
and Whitehorn. This country ſtretehes with a-pen- 
inſuls ſo far into the ſea, that from its extremity Ire- 
land is plainly diſcernible. The arm of the ſea on 
the north ſide is called Loch- Rian, and that on the 
other, the bay of Glenluce. On the former of thoſe 
bays, where the peninſula joins the continent, ſtands 
the town of Stranraer, a royal borough, and a place 
of ſome trade. A little weſtward is ſituated Ports 


Here is 2 good harbour, and a ſafe: road; but the 


„ - — 
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be its navigation. 
The. extent of this pehinſula, from its Wen 


Galloway, in its ſouthern extremity, is about thirty 
Engliſh miles; and it meafures in breadth from three 


While it afforũds excellent menen ge you 
| cattle, is notdeficient in corn; © on 1odle 
The borough of Wigton is ſituated eber in 
and fix miles ſouthward lies Whitehorn, the ancient 


in former times ſtood a prior xx 


Though the people of Galloway, conſidering their 


maritime ſituation, are far too neglectful of commerce, 
they apply with diligence to agriculture, and ara great 
breeders of cattle, of which it is computed, that they 
annually fend to England above fifty thouſand head. 


cient language and dreſd of the inbabitantn ed 


which are commonly wore in the highlands: of Scot - 
land; but for ee eee they have 
been dee diſuſed. 6d Jo e e eee 


Adee * 4 * * 5 vet or 8 * 
Weſtward of the ſhire of Dumfries lies the amy . 


| kudbright, a fea- -port town, on a bay of the Iriſh ſea, 5 
eighty-three miles ſouth weſt of Edinburgh. Not- 


artly to the diſpolition of the inhabit- 
The river Dee, which, peers The ſea here, 


tains hear Carrick, in the ſhire of Air, and is ſo 
remarkable for its windings, that though it eroſſes a 


Patrick, the ordinary place for the paſſage to Ireland. 


packet boat, and a few fiſhing veſlels, form almoſt the 
cos which is called Fairland-Point, to the Mull of” 


to ſix. It is hilly rather han mountainous, and 


Candida Caſa, and likewiſe a royal borough, where 


The country alſo produces an excellentkind of ſtrong þ 
little horſes;:-thenice- called Galloways. The an- 
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nd. th; 1 5 inpo, ik bn ig, 15 c- Probetding:: eaſtwards 0 «Arrive in, Ahe ſhire of 
rick, 11. unnin ham. , Carrick 18.2 {x | Peebles, mthorwide; called: Tueedale. This country! is 
mountainous, Ar more, fruirful e |.couptry MOSS 2 better adapted to paſture chart to agricultute, and proy 
but does 70 abound ſo much in cattle, elpe- duces great numbers of ſheep, which conſtitute the 
80% ' ſheep 3 and horſes. © The iobabitants along the principal -tiches of the inhabitants, The chief town 
coaſt | devote "FR "chiefly to 6ſhjng,, in whigh is Prebles, ſituated ſeventy-two miles ſouth, welt of 
trade they e [ by the Halt s of Glaſgay, Edinburgh. It ſtands ot (the: hank of the Tweed, and 
and other parts e chief toys in this dittricg 1s | iv-only; a ſmall:towng} but contains. ſome. good houſes. 
Mayhale ; ; which, th t hough, . ſituated, 75 the coaſt, has | It was formerly remarkable for three churches, three 
no harbo bour, Ck is a poor. place, but has a a tolerable gates, thteef ſtreets,. and three bridges, of which chat 
good | market.” 73) #1 $1011) zn 16. .y" 8 over the 'F weed has: fire arches. vis gad 72 
. Proceeding, to 0 the north. part of this diviſion, we T In the churcheyard.of Diumelzierz in this county, 
paſs the river Dun, over a bridge of one arch, ninety the prophet Merlin is ſaid to be buried. There was 
foot wide, and arrive in the diſtrict of Kyle, which, | an old prophecyy: that the,kingdoms (England and 
being more level, is much better Wee than the | #4 Scotland) ſhould be united, When Tweed and 
former, and likewiſe more populous. „ Payſe] met at big grave“ and this extraordinary 
Tue town of Airriv diſtinguiſhed into — md junction of thoſe: tivers is Yaid to have happened, by 
new town, the fofmer being fituated: on the ſouth an inundation, When dames MI. ſueceeded to the 
ſide of the river of the ſame nam̃e, over ich is-a | grown of England 1c dl ot am? 5 0 
bridge of four arches;* This is the ancient Erigena; | Near the townicf. Lyne, in this county, arg the;re- 
famous for the privileges it enjoyed. The new towri mains, as is ſuppoſed, of a Romen camp, called Ran- 
ſtands on the north ſide of the river. It bas good | dal's T reach; which is joined to the town by a cauſe- 
harbour in the rivers; (and. lies conveniently-for trade; | way about half a mile in length. 1 22 
though an thin it be !greatly detlined. This place iso In this Thire: , two [remarkable lakes ; one of 
noted Fob the treacherdus murder of many noblemen | which, called Weſtravater Lake, abounds with, cels 
and gentlemen by the Engliſh, after Edward E had | and other fiſh. The other is known by the name of 
over. run © the country. Being ſummoned to ſomt Locbgenen Lake, and: falls into Annandale from a 
barns, on the pretext of attending a dourt of jubict, | precipite two hundred foot high, when ithe fiſh are 
when theyrenteredizmgnbjtione! the:plagesvebercithe | frequently killed by the ſall of the water; ,, 
court was ſaid to be aſſembled, ach ve: ſutceſbvely | -/'- Ewecddle conta t yo ſttiking monuments of the 
| hanged/by-perfond provided for i:thtopurpode. */i This | jnſtabiliey of human ret. One is. che foundation 
iofinbus act, howe ber, was Job revenged by Wal, | of @ prodigious buildings begun by the garl of More 
lacey who being informed of what had paſſed; haſt-⸗ tun; who dying ſoon ager on the ſeaffold, the execu- 
ened thithes that very night, and having diſpoſed his tion of: the plan periſned With him. The other is the 
 dflociates/in/fuch-a manner de-that honeiof the ænemy noble hquſe:of Texquoitsibujlichyiap ; of (that, fa- 
ſhovldbefrapey/iſet ſire td the! bauns, nnd burnt all the | mily, uho, after; being for ſome $8865 chancellor of 
Engliſh that were in them. The veſtiges of webune Scotland, and enjoying thechigheſt:ipeſty. both;of. ho- 
where thoſe ſcenes were tranſacted, ure yet vidble.!” A! nour and profit;imiiheikingdoms incuared-at length ſo 
Citadel, well fortified with 2 foſſe, and: a' ftobeiwall,| much odium, by bireabduRander Charles I. that he 
was huilt hereby Oliver Cromwell; but of theſe anly | was reduced fo thenlaweſt ſtate of indigence, even 
 fome-hodfeerand angles: of the famparts remaitt. f that of reepiving: alu zi in ieh miſerable circum- 
In the diſtrict of Cunqinghain ſtande the town of ſtances hie died about Aya before the Reſtoration... 
Itvin, ſituated oon a river of the ſame name. Here s e lie 51 1% Sang Ht bie 5c. br 098 04 
are two hand foie ſtrects, with a good qday,, an „ lg rr I 199000 en old 
capacious-harbour. - The chief trade of the plaee con · 527 * A P. Darn 8 POO . 415351 8 
ſiſts in coal, which abounds in the neighbouring bills; | -.- Cen a part of Selkirkſhire and F 
and ib exported to Ireland. At a little diſtance from We come to, that, of Haddiogigny or the Kaſt Lo- 
his: town "ſtood Kilmarnock-caltie;|the -ſeat-of dhe | thiapp,) che Northampranſhire of, North, Britain, 
family of the Boyds, late 'edtls of Kilmarnock. On Dunbar is fitvated in thegnopth of the river Forth, 
the other ſide is the caftle of Eglington; the refidence | and is a handfgmes wellrbuilt town, and. a, royal, bo- 
of the earls. of that nainez and on the narrh· enſt hor- cougb. Though the barbour be nejther Jarge nor 
ders of the county, where it joits to Clydidale, is/the | commedigus ig is f place f, conſiderahle, trade, and 
beautiful ſcat of the carl of ' Loudon, . in Gorges enn benine· igen. hig alefhtgen pn 
4 | | © ok ciently 
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ciently defended by a elite one in tuins; between 
which and the harbour is a remarkable ſtratum of 
ſtone; in ſome reſpects teſembling that of the Giant's 
Cauſeway in Ireland. It conſiſts of a red grit ſtone, 
variouſly ſhaped into columns, that edhtain from three 
to ſix angles. Their diameter is from one to two 
foot, and their length about thirty. The ſpace be- 
tween them is occupied by a thin diviſion of red and 
white ſparry matter and veins of the une are ob- 
ſerved! to pervade the columns tranſyerſ 7. 
Between the town and the great eee 
mouth, a. pleaſant ſeat belonging to the duke of Rox- 
burgh ; and a little farther is the caſtle of Tenning- 
ham, a noble old ſeat of the earls of Haddington. 
| 1South=<weſt from Dunbar, near # plate called Dun- 
hill, lies the field where the battle was fought” between 


dered d a daitity, 
| a ne n Uf ct ell is Pit ah Gring Wh 
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tion. The fiſh caught by the old geeſe often lere the 
inhabitants for food; and the ſticks they brin to 


make their Heſts ſupply them with füel. The "few 

Iflanders that occhfioflally Te here malle RIEL. 
profit of the fſeſh and "Feathers of "the young geeſe, 
which are taken from their neſts by a perſon let down 


white; and chodgh. bf 4 ſtrong my taſte | re conli- 
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a ſmall Warren for rabbits; but the bottom of it is 
almoſt worn through by the "tide," This inſulated 
rock Was" forttierly the pretty, and ſometimes the 
ſeat, *6f the fümily of Lauder, which a Tong time! re- 
fuſed to fell it, though alten ſolieltell by ſeveral 


— oy pears et Eortitiaiter-of the kings, till coming to decay; it wenn d 57 = 
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Not far hence 3 geddes houſe-of' Yeſ- 
ter, the reſidence of 'the marquis of Tweedalèe: . 0150 


__ '/ Paſſing che borough of North-Berwick, we reach 
Haddington, which is ſituated on à fmäll' river called 


the Tyne, over which here is a bridge. This is 4 
royal borough, and though much decayed, was for- 
merly a large, ſtrong, and well built place, defended 
not only by a wall and a wide ditch, but by-lines and 
baſtions, the veſtiges of which. may yet be ſeen. Here 
are ſome good houſes, and, the by ets broad and well- | 
paved, 

Proceeding weſtward, we meet with a great num- 
ber of populous villages, interſperſed. with many beau- 
tiful feats. Fiſh and coals are here, i in gaeat plenty; 
and beſides ſome other manufaQures, good 8 is 
made in almoſt all the towns along the Fritz. 

In the mouth of the Forth, near the eoaſt of Eaſt- 

Lothian, ſtands a ſteep rock, called the Baſs, inac- 
ceflible on all ſides, except by one narrow paſſage. In 
former times it was Nightly fortified, rather tö prevent 
it from being occupied by pirates, than for any other 
purpoſe. In the reign of Charles II. and in that bf 
nis ſucceſſor, it was made à ſtate priſon, Where the fa- 


— 


natics, called Cameronians, were confined for being 
in arms againſt the king. After the Revolution, a 
band of deſpetate men took poſſeffion of it; and by 
means of à large boat, which they hoiſted upon the 
rock, or tet don at pleaſure, committing ſeveral pi- 
racies, held out the laſt of any place in me Britain 
for the abdicated king. | 
This iſland is remarkable for a kind of fowls, called: 
ſolan geeſe, which 'arE larger than the common geeſe. 
' The bill of this ſpecies is pointed like that of a crane 
or heron, but much thicker, and about” five" inches 
long. Theſe fowls live on fiſh, particularly herring," 
and are very fat. At a certain ſeaſon of the year 
they come from the. north, whither" they alſo” re. 
turn at a ſtated period. The inhabitants are careful 
not to diſturb them till they have built their neſts; 
and afterwards no noiſe can induce them to abandon 
their ſeat, They lay but one egg at a time, which they 
fix dexterouſly to a point of the rock, in the middle of 
the neſt. They hatch it by holding it faſt under one 
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Entering the ſhire of Edinburgh, or Midas Lo- 
thiany by the great eaſt toad, we foon reach the capi- 


fifty eight minutes of norch latitude, and in chree de- 
grees of weſt Tongitade: The principal ſtreet, which, 

including the Cünbngate, is uPwards bf a inile in 
length, is ſituated" on un elninence, extending by A 
gradual declivity, from the caſtle, on the weſt, to the 
palace ef ffolyrood-houſe, on the eaſt. Along the 
greater part of che ſtreet, the houſes are of hewn' ſtone, 
in ſome places ten 'or eleven ſtories High, or upwards, 
but in moſt places fix.” On each ſide is a deſcent by 
ſeveral Wynds ör lanes; of Which "thoſeibn'the ſouth 
lead to a ſtreet called ine Cate; which runs pa- 
rallel to the preceding. The ground afterwards aſ- 


have been lately built,” At the bottom of the de- 
ſcent on the north-fide of the HighMreet; wis for- 
merly à piece öf wäter, called the North-ldeb; but 
now dramed; beyond which” ſtahde the New Town, 


g | where ſeveral handfome ſtreets are already built ih the 


Engliſh manner. Over the hollow between the Old 
and the New Town is erected a" magmfflcent bridge, 
conſiſting öf Teven” arches, fire of "Which are very 


This city is of great antiquity,” aug has ſeven 


gates, or, as they "are here called, Pöfts. "The caſtle 


ſtands at the weſtern extrłmity, on d high, abrupt 
rock, inaccefſible on the ſouth, welt, and north. The 
entrance is from the eaſt, here che rock is Alſo very 
high, and is defended by 4 found battery, and an out- 
work at the foot of it, with a draw bridge. In dif- 
ferent parts of the forties are placed ſeveral batteries 
of heavy cannon, many of which'are of btaſs; and 
the garrifon is ſupplied with water by two wells, Here 


\is' royal palace, 6f hewn ſtone, in which are Kept” 


the tegilia, and chief records of ſtate. This fortteſs 


; — and ſeldom leave it during the time of ins ubk⸗ 
No. 42. f 


|Caftle, perhaps from SY ſituation. | : 
GY CH > f | The 


the ptecipice with a rope. When young, thoſe geeſe ALS 
ute of an aſh colour, Vit when" old, they become 


tal of gcbtfand. This city ſtands in fifty-five degtees 


cends to the "ſouth, here federal hähüdfbme ftretts 


wide and bigh, and elevated upon lofty Piers, in 


was once called the Maiden Caſtle, bechule the Piaihh 
kings kept their daughters in it; and more anciently 
it had the name of Caftrum Alatant, or _ ee a 


596. 
The palace of 3 otherwiſe called e 
Abbey, was founded, by king David I.. for canons re- 
gular of St. Auſtin ; but ;bag, undergone conſiderable 


alterations ſince that time. It is 2 quadrangular 
duilding, of hewn ſtone, with a.court in the middle. 


The entrance from the weſt is adorned with maſly | 


pillars, | under a cupola in the form of an imperial 
crown, baluſtraded on each lde. On each corner of 
this front is a circular tower, of which that towards 
the north was built by James V. and the other by 
Charles II. The inner court is ſurrounded with 
piazzas, wbence, on each ſide, are entries to the ſe- 


is a noble gallery, a. hundred and forty-ſeven foot 
long, adorned with the pictures of all the Scotch 
kings, from Fergus I. to James VII. ineluſiye. Thoſe 
kings who were eminent, and all the race of the 
Stuarts, are drawn in full length, but the others only 
half length. The apartments in this palace are occu- 
pied by noblemen, who enjoy the "ne be either by 


hereditary title, ot an oceaſichal n ben mo 
cIDTA; “, D D 104 

On the north-fide of boy hed food wk conven-/| 
| tual church, the roof. of which was of great height, 


and the Pillars of as exquiſite workmanſhip as thoſe. of 


St, George's chapel at Windſor. But the greater part 
of this magnificent chapel fell down in the year 1568, 
FY wow — 6 | 


occaſioned. by, the enormous weight: of 
roof which had lately been laid over it. 
_ Adjoining to the palace is a pack about four miles 
in circumference,. but which has neither any wood 
nor deer, and only affords paſture for cattle. In it is 
a high verdant hill, with a eraggy ſummit near half a 
mile in height, called Arthur's Seat, whence Arthur, 
the Britiſh king, it is . uſed to view the en 
country, 5 33 1 
The precincts of. 2 3 bee afford 2 
ſanctuary to A in * n N as the court at 
St, James's. 00 * 
Fbe number of e. in the ity of Edinburgh, 
and ſuburbs, is eleven, excluſive of many epiſcopal. 
chapels, and ſome nen belonging to dif- 
ferent ſects. 3 60 
Of thoſe r are aber the, * 1 e 
namely, the New Kirk, Old Kirk, Tolbooth Kirk, 
and Haddo's Hole Kirk; all which, before the Re- 
formation, conſtituted one cathedral, dedicated to St. 
Giles. Ia the New Kirk is a gallery for the king, or 
his commiſſioner, Here alſo the en hear di- 
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ings, called the Parliament -dloſe, of which the weſt 
and ſouth. ſides are occupied by the parliament-houſe, 
the ſeveral, courts of juſtice, the advocates library, the 
poſt-office, &c. In this ſquare is an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Charles II. reckoned. one of the fineſt in Europe. 
The parliament-houſe is a large and commodious 
ſtructure. Over its entrance are the arms of Scotland, 
well cut, and ſupported by emblematical figures of 
Truth and Mercy, with this inſcription, Stant his 
felicia regna, importing that theſe virtues render 
kingdoms, happy, This building bears ſome reſem- 
| blance to Weſtminſter. ball, and, though not ſo large, 
has a much more curious roof. In the ſouth, or 
apper end of it, one of the judges ſits every day in 
ſeſſion · time, to hear cauſes in the firſt inſtance; and 
at the weſt end are kept the ſheriff and commiſſary 
courts. In the inner - houſe fits the court of ſeſſion, 
the ſupreme civil judicature in Scotland. Within 
the principal entry, is à fine marble ſtatue of Dun- 
can Forbes, , Eſqꝗ . formerly lord preſident of the 
court. He is repreſented ſitting in his robes, with his 
right hand extended, and; holding papers in his left, 
which leans on a chair. Beneath i is the 0 in- 
ſcription in "ON letters: 2 1 | : 


'* Duncano Forbes de Culladen, 22 
© Supreme 5 in Civilibus Curiæ Prefe at, N 
Fudicii integerrimis r 
Civi pine, 8635 
Pte virtutis viro, | 
 Faculta Juridica libens peſuit, 475 
"dune poft obitum Quinto, N 
C. N. M. DC C. LIE. 
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houſe,. is a chi library of. 
books: and manuſcripts, belonging to the: ae ur, 
or gentlemen of the la. 52 
Near the Parliament-cloſe, is the Royal mere | 
A , handſome building, of a ſquare form, lately, erected, 


and intended for the merchants to aſſemble in; but 


they ſtill continue to meet at change hours, in the 
open ſtreet oppoſite the chat, where: the Croſs. 
formerly ſtood,” _ 
On the ſouth ſide of * a dat ht 8 

or univerſity, conſiſting} of two courts; which, was 
founded in 1380, by king James VI. in conſequence 
of a petition from the city. The perſons eſtabliſned 
by the foundation were a principal, a profeſſor of di - 
vinity, four regents, or maſters of philoſophy, and a 
profeſſor of philology, called prof, humaniarum lite- 
n. or regent of humanity . In 1640, the town. 


in their habits, A the time — . N The. 3 added a profeſſorſhip of mathematicks; to which have 


mon ſteeple of thoſe four churches i is of elegant archi- 
teture, with a ſummit. reſembling an imperial 
crown. In this ſteeple is a ſet. of bells, which are 
not rung out as in England, but played in the man · 
ner of a harpſichord ; the perſon ho performs; hav-;| 
ing thick leather covers to his fiſts, by which, he is 


enabled to ſtrike with the greater force. For this 


office he is allowed a ſalary from the town, and. plays 
various tunes very. muſically, from one to two e | 


2 Sundays 1 bee excepted, 


6 


lately been ſubjoined a profeſſor of eccleſialtical, hiſ- 
tory, civil law, theoretical and practical medicine, 
anatomy, botany, chemiſtry, rhetoric and the belles 


lettres. T he dignity of chancellor and vice · chan · 


cellor of the ie 18 n in the e 15 
the city. 
Belonging to the een is a kee Shag ear 
by Clement Little, a commiſſary of Edinburgh, and, 
much increaſed by donations. The books are kept 


i 
4 73 ; 7 
, 


on ſhelves cloiſteted with doors, over which are the 
Aancez of the eins donors, in a gold. letters. 5 Here 
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is the original of the Bohemian proteſt againſt the 

council of Conſtance, for burning John Hus and Je- 
rome of Prague, in the year 14), with a hundred 

and five ſeals of Bohemian and Moravian grandees 
nannexed to it. Here is alſo a muſeum, INE a 
noble collection of curioſities. 

Near the college ſtands the royal infirmary, a ſump- 
tuous building for the reception of the ſick, who are 
attended by two phyſicians belonging to the charity, 
and by all the ſurgeons of the city in rotation. 

Almoſt adjoining to the former is the high- ſchool, 
which is well endowed, and contains accommodations 
for one maſter and four uſhers. | 

In the weſt part of the city, near the great area, 
called the Graſs- market, ſtands Heriot's | hoſpital, a 
large and ſtately edifice, the moſt magnificent of the | 
kind in Britain. It was erected by the Reverend Dr. | 
Balcanqual, to whom George Heriot, jeweller to king 


James VI. left near ſeventeen thouſand pounds to dif- | 


poſe in pious uſes; which ſum the worthy clergy- 
man expended in building and endowing this houſe, 
Here many of the ſons of freemen are maintained, 


eloathed, and educated in uſeful learning, till they 


are fit for apprenticeſhip, or to go to the univerſity, 
where they are allowed exhibitions, 

Not far hence ſtands the charity- - workhouſe for the | 
city; where old and infirm perfons are cloathed and 
maintained, and foundling or deſerted children taken 
care of, and educated, till they be fit either for ſervice 
or apprenticeſhip, The number of old and young | 
maintained by this charity is computed to be upwards 
of five hundred, 

In a corner 'of Hope-park, which is the Hao where 


the inhabitants of the town - reſort for walking, is 


another hoſpital, a noble building, and well founded; 
beſides which there are ſeveral other inferior inſtitu- 
tions of the ſame kind ; with a tolbooth or re 
and a bride well or houſe of correction. bf 


The city is well ſupplied with excellent water, | 


brought in lead pipes from a hill three miles ſouth, 
to a great reſervoir on the Caſtle hill; whence it is 
conveyed in the ſame manner to wells in different 


quarters of the town, The fleſh, fiſh, and green- 


markets, are kept ſeparate from each other, and well 


DON ſupplied with proviſions of all kinds. 
In the Fountain-cloſe, near the Neben bow, is 


the college of phyſicians, who were incorporated by 
king Charles II. in 1682 ; and not far diftant is ſur- 


E 's- hall. 


At the end of the bridge, in the Now: town, FOOT 


the theatre, an elegant building, which was lately 


erected by ſubſcription. 
ſtreet, is an elegant afſembly room ; and in another 


are held weekly during the winter, and e 
in the ſummer. 

The city is governed by a provoſt, ha) like the 
firſt magiſtrates of London and York, ha the title of 
lord ; and by four baillies,, with a common council, 


conſiſting for the moſt part of twenty-five perſons, | 


but ſometimes of thirty-eight. Before the union, the 


lord provoſt for the time being was always a e 


— 


erected. | 
is a phyſic garden, under the direction of the profeſſor 


In a court of the High- 


TRAV E L 1 E N. 
| of the ptivy ebunell. 


mas- day, by thirty- eight electors. 

The trained bands of the city conſiſt of Binden 
companies; but beſides theſe; there are three compa- 

nies of town guards, under the command of ſo many 
captains'; a part of which, with one of the officers, 
is conſtantly. on duty in the guard-room, to /exrin= 
guiſh fires, and preſerve the public tranquillity. 


| near the exchange is the tation of the cadies, a nu- 
merous body of ticket · porters, no leſs remarkable for 
their alertneſs and fidelity, than for the extreme cheap- 
neſs of their hire, which, for an errand to a moderate 
diſtance, is only a penny. In the moſt public 
part of the city are ſeveral coffee-houſes ; and the 
taverns, which are alſo numerous, afford not only 
elegant, but cheap entertainment. | 

On the top of the Calton hill, a part of the tab 
urbs lying north-eaſt of the city, a fine terrace has 
lately, been made, commanding a delightful and ex- 
tenſive proſpect. Here it is intended to build an ob- 


ſame hill is interred the celebrated hiſtorian and phi- 
loſopher David Hume, to whom a mauſoleum has been 
A little farther north, in the way to Leith, 
of botany, containing many en of plants, 
indigenous and exotic. | 

A mile north from Edinburgh; Nands Leith, which 
town, divided by the harbour, and a ſmall river into 
two parts, which are joined by a ſtone bridge of three 
arches. - Here is a fine quay, well wharfed- up with 
ſtone, and fenced with piles. 
ſhore, and prevents the entrance of the harbour from 
wiſe be expoſed, when the wind blows hard at north- 
eaſt, A ſtone pier has alſo been lately built on the 


of Edinburgh, and is governed by a bailiff under them. 


Frith, which is here ſeven miles over. | 
At alittle diftance from the ſhore is an iſland, called 


About a mile beyond Holyrood-houſe ſtands a mag- 


of the unfortunate queen Mary; and more to the 
ſouthward lies the Drum, an elegant feat belonging 


| carefully removed thither by his lordſhip. Two miles 


populous 


ik 4 | ; 
ö | _ 


8 At the mouth of the 
harbour, on the eaſt-ſide, is a long and well-built 
| pier, which runs out a conſiderable way from the 


Joy 
The magiſtrates are choſen every - 
ſecond” year upon the Tueſday next "after * Michels 


* 


IT be ſtreets are generally well paved and lighted % 
| backney coaches and ſedan-chairs are frequent; and 


ſervatory for the improvement of aſtronomy. On the 


is the ſea- port of the city. It is a large and populous 


being obſtructed with ſand, to which it would other- 


other ſide of the harbour, to anſwer the ſame end. 
This town is within the juriſdiction of the magiſtrates 


It was formerly a ſtrong place, but has had no for- 


tifications for many years, Paſſage-boats go regularly 
from this place to Kinghorn, on the other fide of the 


Inch-keith, where formerly ſtood a fort, now in ruins. 


nificent ſeat lately built by the earl of Abercorn, and 
| eſteemed one of the fineſt in Scotland. Farther on is 


part of the town, a room-for concerts; both which 
ſituated the caſtle of Craig Millar, once the reſidence / 


to lord Somerville; in whoſe park, among other cu - 
rioſities, is the ancient eroſs of the city of Edinburgh, 
which, on deing taken down ſome years ago, Was 


| hence t to the ſouth is dane Dalkeith, a. well- built, 


=_ 
5 8 
* 


populous toven, and noted for its excellent. market, 


looging to the duke of 3 who hes another, 
called Smeston, within the diſtance of a, mile. In | 
this nejghbourhood, likewiſe lies Newbottle, a ſeat of 

the marquis of Lothian. , 
On the tombſtone of one Margaret Scott, who 
lied 5 in the town of Dalkierh. i in 1738, is the ſalon: 


-ing remarkable inſeri iption. 


% 


| 
: 


Bu. Stop, paſſenger, until my life you read: 
The living may get knowledge by the dead. 
- Five times five years I liv'd a virgin's life: 
Ten times five years I was a virtuous wife; 
Ten times five years I liv'd a widow chaſte ; 
Now, weary 'd of this mortal life, I reft. 
Between my cradle and my grave. have been 
Eight mighty kings of Scotland, and a queen. 
Four times five years the common wealth I ſaw; 
Ten times the ſubjects roſe againſt the law. 
Twice did 1 ſee old prelacy pull'd down; 
And twice the cloak was humbled by the gown, 
An end of ste warts race I ſaw : nay, more! 
My native country fold for Engliſh ore. 
| Such deſolations in my life have been, 
1 have an end of all perfection ſeen.“ 


: (Fi ive .miles ſouth-weſt of Edinburgh lies the chapel 
of Roſlin, à curious piece of Gothic architecture, 
founded in 1446, by William de St. Clare, prince of 
Orkney. The qutſide is ornamented with a multitude 
of pinnacles, and variety of ludicrous ſculpture, The 
length of the inſide is fixty-nine, foot, and the breadth. 


: 
U 


1 
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thirty, ſupported by two rows of cluſtered pillars, | 


between ſeven and eight foot high, with an aile on 
each ſide. The arches are obtuſely Gothic, and con- 
tinued acroſs. the ſide · ailes; but the centre of the 
chapel forms one arch, elegantly divided into com- 
partments, and finely: ſculptured. The cggitals of 
the columns are enriched with foliage, and a variety 
of figures; and amidſt a heavenly concert, appears a 
. cherubim blowing the ancient highland bagpipe. 
At a little diſtance, in a deep den, amidſt wooded. 
eminences, are the ruins of the caſtle, ſeated on a 
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houſe, apd a ruined caſtelet, are placed; on the brink 
of a yaſt precipice, at the, fide, of the river North-Eſk, 


| which,runs j in a deep; den beneath. In the houſe are 
preſeryed the portraity, of the poet and bis father. Be- 
low, the houſe, in the front of the rock, is cut a 

flight of twenty-ſeven ſteps, the deſcent of which is 
interrupted. by a gap, paſſable. by a bridge, of boards, 
Theſe ſteps lead to caves, which, have been hewn with 
great labour gut of the rock, There are ſeveral apart- 
ments, but the Jargeſt; faces the door, and is ninety- 


one foot long; the beginning js twelve foot wide, the 


reſt only five foot eight inches, and the height fix 
foot. In a receſs of the broader part is a well, nine 


| Farina deep, and above is t e, Which | 
; | pierces, the, roof. 


Theſe caves are ſuppoſed by foams: tonhaye been 
the work of the Picts, but others aſcribe them to 
later ages. It is probable, however, that they were 
deſigned as an aſylum in troubleſome times: and as 
ſuch they were, uſed by the brave Alexander Ramſey, 


in 1341. This place is likewiſe , remarkable, for the 


| ſolemn and pictureſque walls cut alang the ſummit, 


| fides, | and bottom of this romantic, den, which is 
beautifully diverſified with, woodland, ſcenery, and the 


groteſque figure of many rocks, | 
The environs. of Edinburgh, to the meſtpeard alſo, | 
abound with feyeral elegant ſeats, . interſperſed with 
towns and | villages. . Six miles from the capital, is 
the queen's ferry, ſo, called from a paſſage over the 
Frith, much uſed by Margaret, queen to Neve 
III. and * to Edward Atheling. 
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1 in this direQion, we ae the Weſt. 
Lothians, or the ſhire of Linlithgow, which extends 
ſeveral miles along the Frith. The ,capital of this 
diſtrict is Linlithgow, a large, well-built towo, with 
a ſtately .town-bouſe ; but 185 famous for the 
noble palace of the kings of Scotland. This edifice 
ſtands in a fine park, dn an eminence which projects 
in the form of an amphitheatre into a fine lake; and 
from it is a deſcent in the manner of terrace walks. 


peninſulated rock, acceſſible by a bridge of ſtupendous | It is of hewn, tone, and conſiſts of three courts. At 
height. This had been the reſidence of the great | each corner are two towers, with apartments; and 


family of Sinclairs. Of this houſe was Oliver, fa- 
vourite of James V. and the innocent cauſe of the 
diſcomſiture of the Scots, at the battle of Sol way 
Moſs, by the chagrin. with which the nobility beheld 
his advancement to the command. He lived many | 
years after this event in great poyerty, a ſignal in- 
ſtance of. the caprice of fortune, which he empha- 
tically intimated to Arran, the minion of James VI. 
| When: appearing in the preſence of that Mom ou 


in the centre of the middle court is a curious foun- 
tain, adorned with ſeveral fige ſtatues. Here king 


James V, . reſtored the order of. the knights of St. 
Andrew, and erected a throne and ftalls for them in 


St. Michael's church, which forms a wing on the 
right hand of the firſt court. This beautiful palace 
was much damaged by the ſoldiery in 1745. 

This town contains between three and four thou- 
ſand inhabitants. It carcies.'on a conſiderable trade 


courticr, he uttered only theſe words, IL am WW: | io drefling of white leather, which is ſent abroad to 


ver Sinclair. 
In the neighbourbood of this lacs, e 1 
are ſaid to have been obtained in one day, by eight 
thouſand Scots, over three bodies of the Engliſh, con- 
ſiſting of ten thouſand each, in the year 1302. | 
Not far from Roſtin lies Hawthotnden, the 
ſeat of the hiſtorian and poet, Drummond. The 


14 


| be manufactured. It alſo emptoys many bands in 


branches of trade, it has, a linen manufadory; 3 and 
the water of the lake is reckoned ſo excellent for 
whitening linen cloth, that great quantities of that 
commodity. are annually ſent thither to be bleached. 
This, is 3 royal borough 75 0 here the earl of Mur- 


"Ys | 


dreſſing of flax, and in wooll-combing. Beſides thoſe 
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ray, lord regent in the time of queen Mary, was 
killed with a muſket-ball, ſhot at him in reyenge 
by a gentleman named Hamilton: n ; ; 
South from the town, near a place called Kips: 1 is 
an ancient chapel or altar of great unpoliſhed ſtones, 
leaning ſo as to ſupport one another. Some imagine 
it to be a temple of Terminus built by the Romans, 
while others aſcribe it to the Celts or Druids, Near 
it is a circle of great tones ; and on two adjacent 
hills are the veſtiges of camps, ſuppoſed to be Roman. 
A few miles from Linlithgow ſtands Hopton-houſe, 
beautifully ſituated on the ſide of the Frith, and com- 
manding a proſpect one of the nobleſt that can be 
imagined; The grandeur of this edifice is. corre- 
ſpondent to that of its ſituation; and juſtly ranks it 
among the moſt magnificent villas i in Great Britain, 
Burrowſtouneſs conſiſts of one ſtragglin fret, 
extending along the ſhore of the Frith. It ewe 
enjoyed a conſiderable trade with Holland 55 F 490%, 
but for ſome Fears it has much declined. 977 rh 
aii little, to the ſouthward upon a narrow point of | 
land r. running into the Frith, ſtands Blackneſs Caſtle, 
where in former times ſtate Priſoners were frequently 
confined. 4 e "JEFF" eee 
Two miles ſouth-weſt from Linlithgow lies For- 
nene 8 Bo the reſidenee of (ns knights of Malta, 
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"pv; our courſe CG from the hire of 
Linlithgow, we arrive in that of Lanerk, or Cly- 


deſdale, The river Clyde, which gave name to The |afchiteSturs; nem 28 s h 
Tai untern t was founy ded by Ein > S 


diſtrict, riſes in Tinto-hill, near a place called Ar. 
rick-ſtone, on the confines of the ſhires of Lanerk | 
and Peebles, At firſt it runs towards the north-weſt; 


4% 45 8 


till being joined by another ſtream, it palles by Crau- 


b - 
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{ing 


| pears the great bold fall of Boniton, in 4 l 


way. Above this is another great fall, which is ſuc- 
ceeded by two ſmaller, Beyond” theſe ke e Tiver 
widening becomes mote ſmooth, arid purſues its courſe, 
bounded on one fide by wooded banks, and on the 
other by fertile fields," 

A little below Lite the Ode is waa by "the 
river Douglas, which x gives the name 05 Dough 


| to the lands hear it, In 3 a vale adjoining this river 


ſtands the old caſtle, which had been the paternal ſeat 
of the Freat family of Douglas for many centuries ; 
dental fire, xa 
In'this county Minis Glaſgow, a lags, handſome, 
and flouriſhing city, "The four principal ſtreets ar re 
perhaps the moſt beautiful any where to be ſeen. "The 
houſes are all of ſtone, and K uniform in 


height, as well as in front. e lower Kiories, for 


the moſt part, ſtand on vaſt ſquare- Doric columns, 


| with Arches, which open into che thop! 8. "Where et the 


fout principal ſtreets meet, is a eee I 


in the centre of which ſtands the crols and at oh 
of the angles; "the tolboorh and guild, han, "which" is 


a "noble frifture 'of hewn ſtonę, w ith a very lofty 
tower. "Phe: great kreets are 25 


with various 


: 4 5 


public buildings, Vat” the chief ot ornament 
is the college or "univerkit Yo 4 m fbrick, 


conſiſtin of 320 courts, A \ bigh"y wall tep <p 


this bullding fröm the reſt 'of the Cty, its fron to- 


Wwärds the Iirter beld ins f 'bewn, tone, and EXCE ent 


3 bse. yils " 2113 WT Fo 


1453, by ""birtu EX 5 a 5 7080 P pope. Nicbvlas | V. 


granting it all the“ privileges "and jmmunities Je 


by "the A pas to 6 the colleg * of 2 0 . 
any large 


Theer, and diſperſing a miſt" around it a confiderabl e 


but in the year 1758, it \ was deſtroyed by = | 


the place | 


furd, and runs almoſt direckly north, through the fa. 
mous moor of the ſame name,  anciently renowned | 
for producing gold. duft and lapis lazuli, as it "Kill 
is for the rich mines of lead, belonging to the earl 
of Hopton, _ Not far from Lanerk, a, ſmall town, are 
the celebrated falls of the Clyde: : the moſt. diſtant 


Italy, for teac In erde aint 
donations Patigg“ Tu, in 
its endowmenty a are A confi; derable, A n the 15 P 


111 


felfors are accommodated with, handf ome 13 28, A 
the ſtudents, WhO alſo liye within the college, fy 701 


gowns, as at Oxford and Cambridge. Belonging. to 


are about half an hours Tide, at a place called Cory- the univerſity i is an excellent collection of anti —.— 


Lynn, and are ſeen to moſt advantage from a Tuinous 
pavilion i in a gentleman's garden, laced, in a 10% 
ſituation. * The cataract is here ful in view, precipi- | 
tating itſelf from rock to rock, with ſhort interrup- 
tions, and bounded on either ſide with vaſt wooded 
, rocks, on the ſummit of one of which! is Aa tuined 
tower. | Ea hh: 
A path cooducts the traveller down to "the begin. 
ning of the fall, into which projects a high rock, that 
is inſulated in the time of floods, and whence, is a tre- 
mendous view of the ſtream. In the cliffs of this fa 
vage retreat, the brave Wallace i is ſaid to have con- 


and a fine obſervatory has | been erected w within theſe 
few years, * nds ene 2 11 
"OY the bigber part i the city ft 1 Aahds ke h on + 
church, Kats cathedral and rope? itan, i 
cated to St. Mungo, wa is aj to A been biſbyp 
here 6 5 the Jear 5 | is is 2 mag n theent/and 
ffately edifice, e e e ter its up pendotis 
fiat ize and [ESA workman ip, en 55 J 8 
no leſs, in the Te. "rows of | Sas ol" in the” 
04493; . 811 tt ao 197; . 
exceeding high ire that Tiſe fon re Ffower . 
in the centre. This 1 b e 49 ivided 


into ſeveral churches, one above the other, 


cealed war meditating revenge on. the enemies of At a little diffance Rands a ruinous* caſtle, _—_— 


of 2 E 
his country. FFF 


On regaining the top, the walk is continued x 
the verge of the rocks, that on both fides have. the 
appearance | of A, ſtraight wall, e where, ty 
ovethang, the river, Which is pent up between them. 
Having proceeded about half a mile; on a ſudden ap- 


No, 43- 


| 


mer]y the. reſidence of the. archbiſhop, Who was ſu 


12 Fi. 2 2 1 4. 9 
r|rior of the round on Wh Bick Glatz {gow is. by 9 is 
£1 


58 , : 


encompaſſed with an "exceeding high "NY 
FI 4: 4 4 £3 \ 4464 HIV of h rf 
* and has le proſp edi into the city, 


11 55 


lan was bullt by William Nes, buche e f this 
6 M | above 


made "to 8 times, 8 * 


” 
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"The, old bridge over, the Cl Fe conſilts. of fix Ix arc 2 


— — — 
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above four Rundred years ago. A new one has lately | 
been added, of ſeven arches with circular holes between | 
each, to, carry off the water in great flgeds. FR 5 
The great | imports of this city are tobaeco and 
ſugar 3 but manufactures of almoſt every kind are now 
_ eſtabliſhed here; the herring fiſhery is likewiſe very con- 
ſiderable ; and upon the whole, the commerce of Glaſ. 
cow is ſo extenſive, as to entitle it to a rank among | 
the. moſt flouriſhing towns in Great Britain. 
The Clyde not being navigable to Glaſgow but by 
ſmall veſſels, the port of the city is therefore New- 


{ 


/ 


| _[Evrore. 
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country, and well ſituated for dommerpe, in which it 
is faſt improving. | 

Renfrew, the capital of the ſhire, and an ancient 
royal borough; ſtands a few miles below Glaſgow, on 
the oppoſite ſide of the Clyde, and though not conſi- 
derable for extent, has begun of late years to be dif- 


5 


tinguiſhed for trade and manufactures. The ancient 
channel of the Clyde, in which the tide flows, fur- 
niſhes i it with a very convenient harbour, called Pud- 
dock; and by ſpring-tides, veſſels of tolerable burthen 
are brought up to the bridge. The inhabitants cul- 


Glaſgow, which ſtands near the mouth of | tivate much the Iriſh trade; and having the benefit 


the river, and is A harbour for ſhips of the wa 
burden. | 

Farther weſtward on the Frith lies Gremeck, a 
well-buile, and trading town, where is a good road 
for, veſſels, with a caſtle to command it, This is 
the chief place in the weſt of Scotland for the her- 
ring fiſhing, -in 
are the merchants of Glaſgow. 

Six miles from Glaſgow lies Paiſley, | an ene 
15 built town, but of conſiderable extent. It ſtands 
on both fides of the river Cart, over which it has | 
three ſtone bridges, of two arches each, The river | 
runs from ſouth to north, and falls into the Clyde | 
about three miles below the town. At ſpring-tides 
veſſels of forty tons come, up to the quay ; but the 


inbabitants being now employed in clearing, and deep- | 


ening the river, it will probably be rendered accefli- 

ble to thoſe of greater burthen, Here is a flouriſh- 
ing manufactory of white thread, of whick it is com · 
puted there is annually made to the amount of forty 
os. fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, Vaſt quantities of | 
foreign Yarn, are imported here from France, Ger- 
many, and other countries. ; which the inhabitants | 
manufacture into lawn, to the amount, as is ſuppoſed, 
of ſeyenty thouſand pounds a year. Here is alſo. a 


manufactory of filk gauze, and ribbons, beſides ſe⸗ : 


veral others of a more local kind, 80 great has been 
the ſpirit of induſtry among the inhabitants of this 
' town, during the laſt thirty years, that their number 
is trebled within that period; being then computed 
at only four thouſand, but now at twelve thouſand. 

Many of the buildings in this town are about fix 
hundred years old ; the greateſt curioſity in Paiſley, 
is the burying-place of the earl of Abercorn ; which 
is an old Gothic chapel, remarkable for an extaordi- 
nary echo. 

[Eight miles ſouth of Glaſgow i is  Gtuated Hamilton, 


the ſeat of the du e of Hamilton, a large edifice, and | 
containing many ; paintings. , 
Another town i in 1 this. county i e Vine a 
rn wh 
> "231943 3953-53057 5 K 1 83 ein 
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Weſtward of the ſhire of Lanerk, 6: Clycldale, lies | 
of Renfrew, the ancient paternal eſtate of the | 
Stuarts before they ſucceeded to. the crown of Scot- | 
land; and which yet gi ves, the title of baron to his 


in which the perſons moſtly concerned, | 
| public work of a d ifferent, and far more beneficial 


— 


, 
: 
| 


of a public ferry, derive no ſmall advantage from the 
correſpondence, between the counties on both ſides 
the Frith. 

Between the F rith of Clyde that of F orth, the Ro- 
mans erected. a fence, called Severus's wall, Adrian's 
wall, or Graham's dyke, of which many veſtiges yet 
remain, But this, iſthmus is now diſtinguiſhed by a 


| nature, which is a navigable canal thirty miles in 
length, that unites thoſe, great rivers, and forms 2 
communication for internal commerce between the 
eaſt and weſt coaſts of Scotland, 
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North from Renfrew is ſituated the ſhire of Dum- 
barton or Lenox Dunbarton, as it was anei- 
| ently ſtyled. Dumbritton, the chief town of the 
ſhire, and a royal borough, is ſituated ſixteen miles 
north-weſt of Glaſgow, at the confluence of the ri- 
vers Leven and Clyde. This is a place 55 great anti- 
duity, and famous for its impregnable caſtle,” . __ 

In this county is Loch- Lomond, one of the largeſt 
lakes in Scotland, being upwards of twenty miles in 


—_ 


length, and, except at the north- end, generally about 


eight miles broad. It receives many riyers, but emp- 
ties itſelf by one mouth into the Frith of Clyde. It 
contains thirty iſlands, three of which have churches, 
and ſeveral of the reſt are inhabited, The principal 
of thoſe is Inch-murin, about two miles and a half 
long, fruitful in corn and graſs, and abounding in 
deer, for abe hunting of which the kings of Scotland 
| frequently reſorted thither. The other moſt remark - 
able are, Nachaſtel, ſo called from an old caſtle 
that ſtands upon it; Inchdavanan, noted for broom, 
| wild berries, pleaſant habitations, gardens, and fruit- 
trees 1 Inchennougon, diſtinguiſhed for birch- trees 
and corn-fields ; and Inchnolaig, for yew. trees, 
which, grow no whats elſe. in theſe iſlands, _ 

Loch- Lomond abounds with fiſh of various kinds, 

FEE FAY a ſort calted poans, or pollocks, peculiar 


45 to it. Near this Iake begin the Grampian mountains, 
1 which run W to Aberdeen. 


# 
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Proceeding eaftward, v we enter Sterlingſhi re, the ea- 
pital of which is Sterling, This town is fituated, 
like Edinburgh, on the ridge of a hill, Doping on 
eich fide, and the nat e 2 l to the 
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caſtle, which fande dt the well: end. It is large, and bills; commonly, called Dunipace; Seas by ſons 
well built, and contains about four thouſand inhabit - to have been exploratory mounts, and by others to 
ants. In the upper part of the town | ſtands the | have been ſepulobral. 'A' few. miles lower ſtood the 
church, a ſpacious building, of good architeRure, celebrated piece of antiquity. called Arthur's Oven, 
and adorned with a lofty tower. Near it is a a neat ſuppoſed to have been 2 Roman temple of Terminus; 


hoſpital for decayed merchants, founded and endowed 


; 


which was a few years ago deſtroyed by a more than 


: by James Cowan, whoſe ſtatue, - big as life,” is over | Gothic derben ve who made uſe of the n eo build 
the gate. The caſtle, ſtands upon a rocky precipice, ill, tine e tet t ng? by bios 
Over Pa Carton is a bridge- of ds irek, ddely 
burgh, is eſteemed equally ſtrong. Within it is the built of free · ſtone; But the ſliores being flat, it riſes 
palace, built by James V. It is a large ſtructure, of | ſo high, as to appear tremendous to many paſſengers. 
a ſquare form, ornamented on thtee ſides with pillars, | There was a neceſſity for building it with one arch 
reſting on groteſque figures, that project from the only, for no piers in the middle of the channel could 
wall.; and on the top of each pillar is a fanciful ſta - have ſuſtained the ſſlock of the great aas wille 
tue. Two rooms, called the Queen's, and the Nutfſe- | fenen are brought down by thẽ ſtreaam. 

On the ſide of this river is ſituated Tce 
partments of varionas ſhapes, and well carved. The reer lately eſtabliſhed; in which it is ſaid that 
parliament- houſe is a vaſt room, a hundred and twenty not leſs. than ſeven m men are conſtantly em- 
foot long, having likewiſe a timber rooſſ. ployed. „ Stix grad 1 | 


and though not ſo difficult of acceſs as that of Edin- 5 


ry, are large, with roofs of wood, divided into com- 


The noble view from this caſtle is admired by every | Falkirk is a large, mu e FL ſupported bay 'the 
traveller. To the caſt is a vaſt plain, rich in corn, | great fairs for black cattle from the Highlands; it ber 
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1 fi : 


adorned with woods, and watered with the river ing computed that twenty- four thouſand head are an- 
Forth, the windings of which are fo frequent and | nually fold; here. Near the town! ate many veſtiges of 
large, that though between Stirling - and Alloa the the Roman wall, erected by Lollius Urbicus. The 
diftance by land is only four miles, by water it is wall was of turf ; in this place the breadth of it was 
twenty - four. In this plain are the ruins of the old | forty foot, and that of the ditch. thirteen» foot. 

6 A few miles north from Falkirk lies . 20 
mannan, Falkirk, the Frith of Forth, and the coun- Bannockburn, famous in the Scotch hiſtory for the 


, abbey of Cambuſkenneth, with a view of Alloa, Clack- 


try as far as Edinburgh. On the north are the Ochil- | battle fought in its neighbourhood, between king Ro- 
bert de Bruce, and the Engliſh army, commanded by 
Edward II. in perſon; in vyhich the latter was routed 


hills, where was fought, the battle with the rebels in 
17153 and to the weſt the Strath of Monteith, as 


fertile as the eaſtern plain, and termiriated by the | with, great laughter; and the king with much diffi- 


highland mountains, among which the ſummit of culty eſcaped. This place is alſo remarkable for the 


 Ben-Lpmond is very conſpicuous, ' + i | murder of king James III. in an inſurrection headed 
Nęa the caſtle are Edmonſton's ls 108 it through | by his ſon; who, in token of penance, ever after 
a little ad on the top of very ſteep banks. Be- wore round his body an iron chain. "© pgs 


neath, on, the flat, are the veſtiges of the gardens he- | 


the Ladies-hil}, where they ſat to behold. the Figour,| 
and addreſs of their faithful N in | the tilts, me 


r 


ſpot and the caſtle... i Hate: hott ii IT Go! id | 


Not far hence are the relics of the Torwood, nowd 
longing, tp the palace, where, according to the taſte | for having been the refuge of the famous Wallace. 
of Ht times, the flowers had been diſpoſed. in beds Some remains of an oak, be: 5 which the hero i is ſaid 
and curious knots,” which may yet be eaſily traced in to have repoſed, are ſtill POW. out with great ve- 
the fantaſtic form of the turf, Above theſe walks is | neration, hd | 


33714. 
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I Contiguous. to Stirlingſhire, on the north-eaſt, lie 
5 Among ſome old houſes i in this town belonging. to the; two ſmall ſhires of Clackmannan and Kinroſs, 
the nobility, the moſt ſuperb was that of the earl of | The town of Clackmannan is pleaſantly; ſituated. on 


17 


CLACKMANNAN' and kixxoss“ 


RX 


Mar, built by the regent ; the front of which is | a; hill, ſloping on every ſide. On the ſummit ſtands 
adorned with the | arms of the nts * nen ſculp- the caſtle, which commands a noble view., This place 


EY WI 


ture. : 181 


| was long the, reſidence; of the chief of the Bruces ; and 


The Wa of indabitanty'i in | Stirling i is one the large ſquare tower is called after the name of Robert 
at four thouſand ; and here are manufactures of tar- | * auge e ſword and _— ill preſerved 
conſiſts of only four arches, but they are very large, tower, e . enn D 


and the channel widens conſiderably below, i i awry 


. ; Kinroſs, is a ſmall. town, but tolerably wall. . 


Stirling was one of the boundaries of, the Roman built, and has a; good market. It is ſituated ncar 
| empire. in Britain, as appears by the inſcription. on a Liech-Leyen,..a, magaificeat. piece of water, ahout 
ſtone, below the caſtle, towards the bridge, import- twelve miles in circumfetence. In this lake are if. 
perſed ſoms iſlands, one of which is large enough. go. 
feed ſeveral head of cattle : hut the moſt remarkable 

. that. diſtinguiſhed by the captivity-of Mary queen 


ing that one of the wiogs of ei army. kept guard 
there. „„ 4s | 2; N bein ($040 et 

The river Carron, in the nei ;qhbauchood, is famous | is 
for ſome Roman monuments, particularly two. _ | 


* 


of Scots, which) ſtands almoſt in 
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tower is a dungeon, with a: vaulted room above, over 
which had been three other Rories;; This eaſtle Had 
deen originally a ſeat of the Culd ee... 
At the weſt end of the lake ſtands a beautiful houſes 
erected by Sir William Bruce, ſurveyor-general of the | 
works in the reign of Charles II. and remarkable for 
bis excellent taſte in architecture. | 


71 


* * 
. 


The town. of Culroſs, on the borders of rw. 


ire, is alſo diſtinguiſhed for a magnificent houſe, 
hullt about the year 1 50% by Edward lord Kintoſs, 
better known in England by the name of lord Bruce, 
flain in the noted duel between him and Sir Edward 
Sackville. Here are ſtill to be ſeen the remeins of the 
Ciſtercian abbey, founded by Malcolm earl ef Fife, 
in 1217. This is a royal borough, and famous for 
making girdles, or round plates of iron, on which, in | 
Scotland, the inhabitants bake their oaten cakes. 

Alloa is ſituated on the Frith of Forth, and is a 


priacipal ſtrect- In the harbour ſhips of burden may 
ride with ſaſety. This town contains about ſive thou 
ſand inhabitants; and its trade is very"econfiderible, 
particularly in coal, of which it eee opp an- 
nually above forty thouſand tons 
„„ fine feat; for! 
merly\-calied- the Caſtle of Alloa, which 'has been 
completely moderifized> by the proprietor. - The gar- 
dens belonging to it are the fineſt in Scotland; 'confift- | 
ing of about forty acres of ground; contiguous to 
tyhich is a wood, above three times as. much in extent, 
and well laid out in avenues and viſtos adapted to the | 


houſe. i603 ac fig bod? ie dau on 
reti become T vdi te 2111 34 216 Wade 35: 2071 
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P4586 ING e der Forth, eaſtwarg, we enter 
the Roman 2 the name anciently appro- 
priated to the country on che north of this tiver, and 
arrive in the ſhire of Fife; This diſtrict is ſaid to 
have received its appellation from Fyfus, ſurnamed 
DPuffus, to whos it was granted by king Kenneth II. 
for his valour againſt the Piéts, about the year 840, 
His deſeendents Were firſt called thahes of Fife, and 
aſterwürds created edits by Malcelm II. about the 
middle ef the eleventh century. This county de not 
only fertile, but one of the woſt populous in Britain, 
if we except the environs" of London the Whole 
coaſt from Crail te Culrofs; about forty miles, being 
ene contimüed chan of owns and villages, bas liue 

The chief town i Cowper, lying about the middle | 
of the diſtrict, pleaſantly ſieuated on the bank of the | 
tiver Eden. It is a royal borough, but from its inte- 


| 


Bor Stubtios ) lle fdurithing thin Weral other towns | 


in the (ſhire, Phe firſt of thoſe? that we meet}. in 


3 | 5 
Mr O D E R N 
like: The eaſe Gill remains, confiſting of a ſquirt | 
tower, a. ſmall yard, with two round towers, A cha- 
pel, and the ruins of à building, where, it -is aid, | 
the unfortunate princeſs was lodged. In the ſquare | 


well-built town, with rows of trees planted along the | 


| | 


| 


trenert. 


ancient walled town, large And e with a pa 
| cious harbour, bat which has ſome time been much 


neglected. Eaſtward, at a "ſhall diſtance from each 
other, lie the towns of Dunibrimil, Aberdour, Burnt- 
iſland,” Kingborm, and Kirkaldie. At Doctan, about 


þ four miles from the latter, ſtands an ancient column, 


ſaid to have beet erected in memory of a victory ob- 
tained over the Danes in 674, under the leaders Hun- 
gar and Hubba, by the Scots, commanded by king 
Conſtantine II. The ſtone is between ſix and ſeven 
foot high, and thortifed at the böttom into another. It 
is now much defaced by time, but two rude figures of 
men on hotfeback are RiN diſcernible; and on the other 
ſides may be traced a running pattern of ornament. 
Beyond Kirkaldie, aud likewiſe ſituated on the coaft, 
ie the towns of Dyfatt,' Pitteriweem, Anſtruther- 
Weſter, Anſtruther- Eafter, muy; en m and F "Rs 
Andrew's; (23471: 6 AED! 
The city of St. Alidrew's is one of the moſt an- 
cient; and had formetly been one of the moſt flou- 
riſhing towns in Scotland; but it is now prodigiouſly 
decayed. According to the authority of legend, St. 
Andrew's owes its origin to à ſingular accident. St. 
Regulus, or St. Rule, a Greek of Achaia, was 
durned by à viſton te leave his native Country, and 
viſit Albion, an ſtand placed in the remoteſt part of 
the world ; and to take With him the atm. bone, three 
| fingers, and three toes of St. Andrew. He obeyrd, and 
| ſetting fait with his companions, after a difficult na- 


it 


been | vigation, was, in 370, at length ſhipwrecked on the 


ooaſts of Otholania, in tlie territory of Hurguſtüs, 
king of the Picts. The king, on hearing of the ar- 
rival of the pious ſtrangers; with their preibils relies, 
gave orders for their reception; and pref the 
ſaint with bis own palace, built near it the ch ch 4 
Iich to this day bears the name of Regulus. 
This place was then ſtyled Mucroſs, or tie Land 
ef Boats. All round was foreſt; "and the Jands be- 
4 the ſaint were called Byrehid. Tfle Boars 
duale in ſige the Erymatithian'; ; in proof 6FWRidy, 
two tuſks were chained to the altar of St. NW, 
esch ſixteen inches long, und four thien. 
On entering the weſt part of this town, a well- 
built Kreet, ſtrait, and of vaſt length, preſents ĩt- 
ſelf, but ſo unfrequented, and overgrown” with grafs, 
as to excite the idea of its having been laid waſte by 
the peſtilenee. This "extraordinary deſolätion was 
owing to the fury of the reformers in 1559, Who in 
ond day demoliſhed the moſt magnificent buildings in 
the city, e has never ſince recovered its ancient 
ſplendor- e = cntmidedni 3d 456 nmr sd 
"The" cathedral here was Folk det; in 1161, þ bilfop 
Arnold; but was not completed till the year 1318. Its 
length from eaſt to weſt was three hundred and fevers- 
ty-two foot” ind that of the tranept three hundred 
and "twenty-two; Of this ſuperb pile nothing retnains 
but part of the eaſt and weft ends, and the Youth "ide, 
Near the ealt end is the chapel of St. Regulus, a fig- 
gular: edifice; © The tower is "ſquare of twenty foot 
each fide, and a hundred and three high, The body 
of the chapek rectaitis, but the co“ Hide chapels are 
demolihed. The archer or the windows and übors 


2 


; 
ö 


* 


coaſting the ſhire, is the borough of Ihnetkeithing, an 


| 
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are round; ſome: eyen form more than ſemicireles 3 2 During the ufürpariôt of roi; ſth e 6+ levent 


mode of building Ana e convineing proof of 
their great antiquity, | (61. rolls: env. 996th old lt: 
On the eaſt ſide: of the city are the ſmall remains of 
* the-exltiey; on a rock overlooking the/ſea, Tuis for- 
treſs was founded in 1401, by biſhop Trail, who was 
buried near the high altar of the erg with this 
n! Wen: 112d 4% db i 


10 2013 . 


2 ic fait yer direBa * freefirg 155 
Lucida, thuribolum redolens, campana 22 


Isa the church of St. Nicholas is a very Oy 
indnument to the memory of archbiſhop Sharp, 15 
was murdered four miles from the city in 1673. 
the lower part is repreſented the mannet of his Ns ; 


| 


3k og 234 


— N 


in the middle the prelate is placed kneeling, the mitre 


and croſier falling from him; an angel is ſubſtitut- 
ing, inſtead of the firſt, a crown of glory, with the 
alluſive words, pro mitra; and above is the bas ref 
of a falling church, ſupported by the figure of the 
archbiſhop. alben d loch u 

In the church of St. Salvator is a beautiful tomb 
/ of biſhop Kennedy, Who died in 1466. The Gothic 
work is uncommonly elegant. Within the tomb were 
diſcovered' ſix magnificent maces, which had been coh- 
cealed here in troubleſome. times, With theſe are 
ſewn ſore filver artows, to which are affixed Targe 
filver plates, containing the arms and names of ny 
noble youth, vitors"in the annual * competitiotis' in 
the art of —_— which have hel! OP 12 4 iow 

years ago, 12468 * L 1 blo; 

- The univerſity of ait ay e Windel in 1411, by 
biſhop Wardlaw. It confiſted once of three colleges, 
namely, St. Salvator's, St. Leonard's, and the New, 
or St. Mary's college. St. Salvator's was founded 
in 1458, by Biſhop Kennedy. This ie a handſome 
building | in the form of a quadrangle, containigg a 
court. On one ſide is the church; on anothet the 
library, in Which is Fordun's manuſcript of the 
Scotch hiſtory; the third contains 3 for 
ſtudents; and the fourth is unfiniſne . 
Zt. Leonard's was founded by prior Heptiutin}* 
1512. This is now united with the preceding 1 5 
TR being fold, and converted into ptivate houſes. 

The New college was eſtabliſhed by archbiſhop 
Hamilton, in 1553; but the houſe was built by James, 
and David Bethune, or Beaton, who did not live to 
complete it. This is ſaid to have been the ſite of an 
eminent ſchool, "_ nn 1 <abliſhment ow bevy 
colleges.” „ Sr. 

Taue univerſity is dotiihad by a Theses 6 an 05. 
ice originally veſted in the archbiſhop of St,. Andrew's; 
but ſince the Reformation, he is elected by the two 

u and profeſſors of both the colleges. 
| © "The city of St. Andrew's is about a mile in cir- 
cumference, and contains three priticipal' ſtreets.” The, 
inhabitants at preſent hardly exceed two thouſand; 


but that it once was much more populous is evident 


from the number of bakers, of whom, though there 
now be only ten, there are ſaid to have been between 


| ſixty and ſeventy” i in the days of its ſplendor: The 


trade of this place was alſo formerly w_ nn 


No. 43. 


ſhips' belonged tot this pbrt': but at there is 


| obly one that deſerves the hamé of à trading veſſel. 


The - hatbour is artifffal, pitted" by prets; with 5 
narrow entrance tö afford "ſhelter to veſſbls front” a 
rough ſea. The ancient manufaltufes bf this place 
are now reduced to one, viz. that f Solf balls; 
which, ' trifling as it may ſeetm, maintains 'Feveral 
perſons. The trade, We e iafer msd, is 6 
| fatal to the artiſts ; for the balls are made by ful 

a great quantity of feathers into 2 leathern*cafe, 

the means. of 'an iron rod, with à wooden handle, 


preſſed againſt the breaſt," Which ſeldom falls tb . 


f injured in ſuch 3 Wiher tat the perfoh at length 
Perm confamptive, - N bun Eqs ow? MI 2047 

Dumfermline is fituated four miles From the Fritz, 
on a riſing ground, beautifully diverfifted with how 
and well cultivated hills. A thouſand lobms ate 


employed in the town and *heigfibbuttioed; in the 


manufacture of damaſks, diapers, checks dig ticking, 


in which it "if faid Here is ähnunkfy made to che 


amount of forty thoufand pound: This trade has 
rendered the town ſv flouriſhing, that the inhabitants 


twelve yours, ago they did not. Rn e the pumber, 

This is-a royal. borougb, rom very remote 
times had been occaſionally the reſi dence. of the Scot- 
tiſh kings. Malcolm, Canmore: lived here, in à caſtle 
on the top of an inſulated. hill, in the mid of the 
glyn ; but only g ſome ſmall fragments of this building 
now remain. On the fide next tie town, was after= 
\wards! built -a-palace, which falling to decay, was 


lowing inſeription: - Propylenm: & ſuperfiruttes' edes 
vetuſlate & injuriis temporum collapſas dirutaſque ;| a fun- 
damentis in hauc 'ampliorem ormam, reftituit & infliu- 


filia : Anno ſulutis 1600. Phe rains of this building 
are magnificent.” Here this princeſs brought forth 
the unfortunate Charles Il. and in a houſe in the town 
is ſhewn' the bed in which he Was bbrn. 

Contiguous to the royal reſidence ſtands the mag 
nificent abbey begun by Malcolm Canmore, and fi- 
niſhed by Alexander I. It was probably firſt intended 
"for a religious infirmary, being ſtyled in ſome old .. 
manuſcripts Monaſterium ab monte infirmorum. Denn 
I. converted it into an abbey, and brought to it thir- 
teen monks from Canterbury; but previous to tlie 
diſſolution it ſupported twenty- ſhe, Its endowments 
-at this period. were very conſiderable, the revenue in 
money alone being two thouſand five hundred and 
thirteen pounds Scots. Some of the grants were ſin- 
gular: that of David I. gives it the tythe of all the 
gold found in Fiſe and Fotherif; another from the 
ſame king inveſts it with part of the ſeals taken neur 
Kinghorn; and a grant by Malcolm IV. gives it the 
heads (except the tongues) of certain ſmall whales, 
called creſpeis, whieh might be taken in ſuch parts 


Rood; The bi exrtafted/ Boer yur Was to be ap- 


plied to the uſe of the abbey. e 377 
The remains of this edifice are > and 


6 N evince 


are computed between ſix and ſeven thoukand, the 


|rebuilt:by Anne of Denmark, as appeats by tile fol- 


ravit- Auna regina Frederic Danorum regis auguſtiſim: 


of Scotch water (the Frith of Forth) where the church 


* 
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evince its former grandeur. + The window of the room | condition. Beneath are ſeveral: apartments, ſome of 
called Frster- Hall, near the gateway, Which ſeparated | which are at preſent inha bite. 
' this building from. the palace, is very beautiful. The This place was alſo a favourite reſidence of James 
abbot's houſe is adjacent. The whole abbey, except VI. on account of the:fine -»patk: and plenty of deer. 
the church and cells, was burnt down in 130g, by The eaſt-ſide was accidentally burnt in the time of 
Edward I. who pleaded in excuſe. of his ſacrilege, Charles II. and the park was deſtroyed during Crom- 
that it afforded, a- retreat to his enemies. [l well's uſurpation, when the fine daks were cut ts 
Part of the church is at preſent in uſe. At is ſup- in order to build the port at Pert. nas ielug 
benen. by three rows of maſſy pillars, hardly eyen- In the old caſtle, David duke of Rotheſay, [Tok to 
teen foot high, and thirteen. and a half in circum- | Robert III. was cruelly ſtarved to death by. the vil- 
ſerence. Two are ribbed. ſpirally, and two marked | lany of his uncle the duke of Albany. For ſome time 
with zig-zag lines, in the manner of thoſe at Durham. | bis life Was ſupported. by the charity of two women ; 
The arches are round,/in;the\Saxon,fiyle. /, Here:Mal-| one of whom ſupplies him with gaze cakes, conveyed 
| colm and his queen, with ſix other kings, lie buried through. the priſon, grates; the other, a wet- nurſe, 
the firſt two apart, and the others nes as many with milk, conveyed. by means of. a; pipe. Both of 
flat ſtones, each nine foot long- "Ee WE them were detected, and. barbarouſly put. 4 death. 
Under the - pulpit in this ond rH lie the | Near the palace are ſeyeral. houles,, built and waa 
body of the great king Robert Bruce, whoſe heart, Rowed by James VT. on. bis attendants, Who have te- 
according d his Sroecieps was ſent to uten worded his liberality by grateful. inſcciptions.. by 
in the Holy Land. b n 44 Of this palace and the. adjoining park, the duke 
. Here alſo is the — of Robert. Pitcairn, aa. or of Athol is hereditary keeper. tides; 
rather commendator, of Dumfermline, and ſecretary of |. Within a few miles of Falkland lies Melvil, a 
Nate in the minority of James VI. He is nn bandſome ſeat belonging to the carl of Leyen. In 
* the following * b n ersehnten 108 garden j is a ſquare tower, one of the ſummer te- 
„„ 11 | treats of cardinal Beatonz and neat it, is, Cardan's 
Hie citus g tt bervs medica Rabe in ner * 1 ll, named — that . 1 
t © Pitcarnis, 'pairie' columengue ſuc : ” Nan n ee neee 
| invited thither in 15652, to preſcribe ſor Hamilton, 
_ Quem virtus, gravitas generoſo pectore digha © be of Se *. his b N 
Ornabant vera & cum pietate Ader. A cont " EP r 0g. Dip having h Gigcd 


_ 1 with an aſthma. Cardan effected his cure; and, by 
"fe variss vite fliBus jam mole  relicts "ves caſting the nativity of his patient, is ſaid to have | fore 


Carprit, E * pergit in umbra js 4 1 told the ignominious fate by which he died. The 


158 42, RA IVE S [tg AS, 
ee Dumfetietins; and the . cot se prelate was; afterwards hanged on a tree at Stirling, 
the lime-kilns, belonging to the earl of Elgin, the and the following , cruel e ae on the 
greateſt. perhaps in the univerſe ; placed amidſt inex- e n e R 
nn. veal of . Kone, ans _ ne n. VN ve Jiu, felix arbor, ſemperque virets 5 
PP cangs ina Rreightgines with their | 3140) - Fronlibus; ut nobis talia poma as fo 
openings beneath a covered. way, formed by arches | . . 1624509 ee 'r 246 mw} 1 Soi 
and pillars in front, into a magnificent colonnade. In a field ,near * village of Lundie, are three 
They lie beneath the ſtrata of lime - ſtone, which, yaſ upright ſtones ; the largeſt ig ſixteen foot high, 
| when broken, is conveyed into them by a number | and , its, ſolid.. contents two hundred and ; ſeventy. 
| = of rail-roads, For ſhipping the lime, either burnt There are fragments of three others; but ſo ſituated 
| or crude, - a; convenient pier has been erected. A that it is impoſſible. to form any conjecture of their 
bundred and twenty men are conſtantly. employed in original diſpoſition. - Near this place the Danes met 
this work ; andi a little-coyen is buile for them. wich a conſiderable. defeat from. the Scots, under the 
Flalkland is fituated about the diſtance of eight or conduct of Macbeth and Bapguo. It is therefore pro- 
1 ten miles from Dumfermline, at the bottom of Lo- bable that thoſe ſtones are monuments of the victory. 
| mond-hill, and is -a neat little town, reſembling A great part of, this county abounds in collieries, 
Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire. It. is a borough corpo- where. may be obſeryed a multitude of circular holes, 
rate, of which the king is always provoſt. Here ſorrounded with, a mound, and filled, with water. 
ſtood one of the ſeats of the Macduffs, ; earls of Fife. I Theſe are called coal-hevghs, and were once the ſpi- 
On the attainder of Murdo Stuart, the ſeventeenth racles. or vent holes to the pits, before the art of min- 
earl, in 1424, it became forfeited to the crown, and ing was well known... Tbe-ſtrata of coal are of great 
was afterwards much improved by James V. From|| thickneſs, ſome. at leaſt, nine yards. Many of the 
, the part that remains, its former magnificenee is evi- beds have been on fire above two centuries, The yig- 
dent. The: whole ſtructure, which is of great leagth, || lence, of; the .conflagration,, has, now Feaſed, , but it 
is built of bewn one ;/ and the front of it was adorned. ſtill continues, in a gertain degree; a8 is evident in 
Sn with ſtatues, heads in bas relief, and elegant columns, time of ſnow, Which melts in, ſtreams, pa, the, (pres 
1 | not reducible to any order, but of fine proportion, wherever. there are any fiſſures. as Ain 
with capitals approaching. the Ionic. The gateway . Towards. the junction of Fife and 8 not 
8 7 is placed between two fine round towers. On the far tom, the .road,,.is;Mugdrum, Croſs, an upright . 
| | right hand is the chapel, the roof of which is of wood, pillar, with ſculpture op. each fide, much defaced; 
handſomely gilt and painted, but now A: a ala as but ill, may, be, traced, the figures of haxſgmen, and 
9 % 2 ; _— beneaih 
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| beneath them thoſe of ſome animals. Near this place | 
Rood the croſs of the famous Macduff, thane of Fife; 
of which, nothing but the pedeſtal has been left for 


above à century paſt. On it are ſaid to be inſcribed 
certain macaronic, or half Latin verſes, which Mr. 
Cunningham, who wrote an eſſay on the croſs, tranſ- 
lates into a grant of. Malcolm | Canmore, to the earl 
of Fife 3 of feveral emoluments and privileges, Among 


others he allows it to be a ſanctuary to any of Mac- 


duff's kindred, within the ninth degree, Who ſhall be 
acquitted of any manſlaughter, . on flying to this oY 
_ paying nine cows and a heifer. e ys 
Near Balvaird, was formerly a 'rocking: 8 
23 a remarkable curioſity. Being broken by 


Oliver Cromwell's ſoldiers, its motion was found to 


have been performed by an egg-ſhaped: protuberance 


of its under ſurface, at the middle, which was in 


ſerted in a cavity of a flat ſtone that lay under it. 
The vaſt bulk of the upper ſtone, which was globu- 


lar, aſſiſted by two or three ſurrounding flat ſtones,” | 


ſo effectually concealed the cauſe of the motion, that 


the phenomenon was regarded as miraculous, and fte- 


quently uſed as an engine of judicial trick, during 

the times df ſuperſtition and prieſteraft. 
Near the ſouth-eaſt extremity of Fife lies the iſland- 

of May, about a mile in length, inacceſſible on the 


weſtern fide. This place was famous in former times 


barren women; but the only conſtant inhabitant at 
preſent is ſaid to be the man who attends the _”— 
9 ane by Mane ne on the iſland, 


- A * * * 
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ee the river T from F ife, we: n the 
ſhire of Forfar: or Angus, à part of Scotland likewiſe 
remarkable for its fertility. - Here ſtands Dunder, | 
well-built town, fituated on the æſtuary of the Tay, 
and ſaid to contain near, fourteen thouſand inhabitants. 
The ſtreets are large and handſome, and the market- 


C 
. 


place one of the fineſt in Scotland. The town-houſe 
is alſo a ſine building; 


and a church has lately been 
erected in a ſtyle of great elegance. 
here appears to have been extremely magnificent, 
from the remains of the choir, which is ſtill uſed as 


thedral being deſtroyed, its Gothic tower, a venerable 
and ſuperb ſtructure, is now left ſtanding by itſelf... 
The town lying at a little diſtance from the river, 
they are joined by a cauſeway. or. wall, well-payed 
with flat free · ſtone. Rows of trees ate planted on 
each ſide; and on one part of this wall are good 
warehouſes. The manufactures and trade of this 


town are very conſiderable. The former conſiſts. of 


linen, eſpecially Ofnabrughs, ſail- cloth, cordage; 


and ſhoes, for the London market ; beſides; hats and 


About forty years ago here was a manufacture of | 


ſe. woollen cloth, called plaiden, which was ex- 
ported undreſſed, to Sweden, Germany, and the 


. * 
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edges ber dir Saha e e eu | 
by that'of Oſhabrugbs,” which are now the ſtaple of 


The old church 


| 
N 
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the country. Theſe are ſhipped for London, New- 
caſtle, Leith, 'Burrowſtonneſs,” and Glaſgow, whence 
they are ſent to the Weſt-Indies and America; for the 
cloathing of the flaves. To the fame places are als 


exported thread,” ſoap, ſhoes, leather, and fadfery 


goods, To Sweden and Netway are ſent potatoes, 
and dreſſings of flax ; in times of plenty, when ex- 


portation is allowed, corn, meal, and flour” "The" 
near Srwargey gun is ſent to | 


ſalmon nden 
Holland. een $6165 4); 

In air ks en eee 
America, Ruſſia, Memel and Dantzick, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Spain, and Portugal, the uſual exports of thoſe 


8 61-5 al $7 * 


countries; 3 and from Holland,” undteſt flax, for the 
manufacture of thread and fine linens, pot - aſhes; - 


lin-ſeed, olover-ſerd,” Pk iron an _—_— for the 
uſe of dyers. 


Hector Boetius, the Scotch hiſtorian, - 
In the interior part of this diſtrict, Gs lies 


£5 $4 2d; ;$1 


Forfar, the county-town, which contains about two 
-| thouſand inhabitants. Here, and in the neighbour- {4 


hood, are conſiderable manufactures of linens, from 
four pence to ſeven pence 2 yard, computed to amount 
annually to twenty thouſand pounds. 
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About a mile enn of Forfar ood the cell or 
beiery of Reſtennot, dependent on the abbey of Jed 
burgh. It was ſituated in a lake, and acceſſible only 
by a drawebridge; on which account the monks of 


Jedburgh depoſited here their papers, and all their 
valuable effects. i ue & By” 297960 Is (TH. 15104 
In the neighbourhood of Forfar is a wor, noted 


for being the ſcene of a battle in the year 831, Be. © : 
tween, the Picts and Scots, when the latter, cm-. 
a place of worſhip ; but the body of the ancient ca- | manded by Alpin, obtained the victory; in memory 2 


of which a great cairn, or heap of ſtones, called Picts 
- | Cairnley has been raiſed near the ſpot, The baſe is 


ſaid to have been once ſurrounded with à range of 
great uþrighticolumnins'; but chere remains only one, 
177 9830 | 


which is eleven foot high, 855 nen 
in circumferencgceee ... isse 
Five miles farther abs city this ſeat! 


of the carl: of: Strathmore... The: ancient buildings 
here appear to have been of great extent. The whole: 
thread, thread - ſtockings, buckrams, tanned. RY | conſiſted of two dong courts, in each of which W- ss 
a ſquare tower, and a gateway beneath. In the büd- 
ſugar, which are now made here in great quantities, ings that divided the two courts ſtood: a thirdstowey = 
which conſtitutes the preſent houſe, the reſt being to- 
all deſtroyed.» This: bas received many alteratichs, 
by the addition of little round turretsz: with /groteſque' 


en, Provinces, for cloathing the e of thoſe roofs 5) and Wk great round * in one angle, in 


order 


Iz 


Li * L 95 | 


This town was the 1 ww. the celebrates þ 


No veſtiges* 
for the ſhrine of St. Adrian, the frequent reſort of | now remain of the caſtle,” which ſtood on 4 © ſmall' 
hill near the town; and the lake, which is ſad to 

have once ſurrounded the place, has been of late years: 
conſiderably reduced by draining; for the ſake of ob- 
taining the fine marle which lies at the bottom. This 
I ͤ8mänure is found in ſtrata from three to ten foot thick. 
The land improved with it yields four crops ſucceſ- 

ſively : after her oe it is laid oY nd barley and 5 
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one end of the ſteps reſting on a . olle pulars | 
- Continued to the upper ſtory. _ 
„This place is celebrated in hiſtory for the W 
of Malcolm II. who was aſſaſſinated in a paſſage that 
is Kill ſhewn to ſtrangers... Here alfp remains the ve- 
nerable ſeat of poetry, where the bards_ uſed to: ſiag 
the heroiſm. of their patron and his anceſtors. -/. 
At this, place are to be ſeen ſome old carved ſtones, 
ene of which, in the church - yard, is ſuppoſed to have 
been erected i in. memory of the aſſaſſination of king 
Malcolm, and is called his grave-ftone. On one point 
is a croſs. on the upper part is ſome wild: beaſt, and 
oppoſite, to it a centaur. Beneath, in a ſeperate 
compartment, is the head of à wolf; theſe animals of 
denoting the barbarity of the conſpirators. In a dif- 
ferent compartment are two perſons ſhaking hands, 
each holding in their other hand a battle- ax. On 
the reverſe of the ſtone are repreſented an eel and 
another fin. This alludes to the fate of the mur- 
derers, who fled immediately on perpetrating the hor- 
rid act. The road being at that time covered with | 
ſnow, they loſt the path, and went on te the lake 
af Forfar, which happened to be frozen over, but 
not ſufficiently. ſtrong to bear their weight; the ice 
therefore broke, and they all periſhed. This fact is 
confirmed by the weapons lately found in draining; | 
the lake, particularly a battle-ax, of a form like thoſe 
repreſented in the ſculpture. Several braſs pots and 
pans were found at the ſamie time, conjectured to be 
„ r et” of 
with them. 
Two miles to the ſouth-weſt of . Glamis ties this 


1 * 


caſtle of Denoon; ſeated on an eminence environed | 


with fteep rocko, and almoſt inacceſſible, * On the 
north are two or three rows of terraces, It is of a 
ſemicireular form, encompaſſed with a ſtupendous 
wall of ſtone and earth, twenty- ſeven; foot high, and 
thirty thiek. The circuit is three hundred and thirty- 
five yards. The entrances are on the ſouth- eaſt and 


the notth-weſt. Within the area are veſtiges of 


buildings; and there * W ede was 2 
fpring in the middle. 263 
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church of St. Vigian, à Gothic building ſupported 

by pillars, with ailes on each ſide, and ſicuated on | 


a green mount in the midſt of a valley. This church 


has ſo fine an 8 it . ee ebe I 
_ ameEter ware 1 

The ſhore en > high, bold, and 8 
and often excavated with vaſt hollows, of which is 


*. 
py 
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mouth, internally widening into loſty ſpacious vaults, 
which' run im a winding courſe ſo far; that the extre- 
mity has never yet been traced 3 others of thoſe 
caves preſent a magnificent entrance, divided in the 
middle by a vaſt! column, forming two arehes of a 
height and grandeur that infinitely exceed the work 
of art in the nobleſt of the Gothic cathedrals. The 
moſt aſtoniſhing of all is the cavern, called the Gey- 
lit Fot: chere may à traveller make a conſiderable 
| — enjoying a abe ſcenery 
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M O vo E 1 
e the curious ſtair-caſe, which i is ſpiral. ol 


a great variety; ſome open to the ſea with a narrow. 


— 
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of rock, above, and on every fide - He may, we are 
told, be rowed in this ſolemn - ſcene, till he finds 


; | himſelf in a circular, chaſm open to the day, with a 


narrow bottom and extenſive top, widening at the 
margin to two hundred foot in diameter, On gaining 
the ſummit, he emerges enemy, among corn 
4 0 at a diſtance from the ſea... Ir 

In many places on this ſhore, the «liffs are - like. 
wiſe remarkable for their appearance. Peninſulated 
rocks of ſtupendous height jut frequently. from their 
front, with abrupt precipices. on all fides, and 
waſhed by a great depth of water. The iſthmus that ; 

ins them to the land is ſo narrow, as to allow only 
two or three perſons to paſs a. brraſt 3 but the tops 
of the rocks ſpread into verdant areas, containing 
veſtiges of rude fortifications, in ancient times the 
retreat of the neighbouring inhabitants from a too 
powerful invader. 5 KR | 

Montroſe is ſeated partly __ Okina panty" on 
a. peninſula, baunded on one ſide by the German 
ocean, and on the other by a large bay. It is a 
well- built town, conſiſting chiefly of one large ſtreet, 
of conſiderable breadth, terminated at one end by the 
town- houſe, a handſome edifice, with convenient 
and elegant apartments for the aſſemblies ef the: ma- 
giſtrates. The houſes are of ſtone, and, like thoſe 
in Flanders, often with their gable ends towards the 


. 
T4 " 
# 


Ffreets. The town contains about fix thouſand inha- 


bitants, among whom are many genteel families. 
Here are very flouriſhing manufactures of ſail- cloth, 
coarſe and fine linen, launs and cambricks, diapers, 
Oſnabrughs, beſides thread, which is ſpun not only 
in the town but the adjacent country. | 
| Brechin is an ancient royal borough, fituated on 
the bank of the river North Eſk, over which is a 


- cw 


ſtately bridge of two arches, - The town conſiſts of 


one large, handſome ſtreet, with two ſmaller; and 
has 4 moderate ſhare in the cbarſe linen manufacture. 
Fhis place was formerly à richt biſhoprick; founded 
by David I. about the year 1750. The cathedral is 
a Gothic pile, ” ſupported by twelve pillars. It is in 
| length a hundred and fixty: ſix foot, and in breadth 
ſinty- one e part is ruinous, and part ferves as the 
pariſh· c urch. The weſt-end of the ailes is yet 
entite The arch of the door is oruamented with 
many mouldings ; and the ſteeple is a handſome tower, 
a hundred and twenty: foot high. At a fmall diſ- 
tance from the aile ſtands one of theſe fingular 
round towers, which have ſo muct'/ exerciſed the 
eon jectures of antiquaries. The Culdees had here a 
convent; and here was alſo an hoſpital; called Mai- 
ſon de Dieu, founded in 1256, by William de Bre- 
chin, for the repoſe of the fouls of the kings Wil 
liam and Alexander, and ſome other eminent perſons. 
From the walls, which are yet landing, it appears to 
have been an elegant little building. Of the caſtle 
of Brechin, which underwent a long we” in FORE yous | 
1303, no veſtiges now” remain; 

This place is memorable for a great —_ ob- 


— 


W over the Danes, by the chief of the family 
of Keich, earl marſfal, Who, having killed the 
Daniſh - 9 "Way advaneed to great honours by 

oy Malcolm 
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Malcolm II. Over the grave of the invader was | 
erected a high ſtone, with ſome antique letters and 
ſculpture, ſill called Camus's croſs, from his name. 
At the diſtance of ten miles is a ſimilar monument, 
over the grave of another Daniſh warrior. 

Not far hence ſtands the ruined caſtle of Finhaven, 
once the ſeat of the Lindſays, earls of Crawford. A 
few years ago here was a Spaniſh cheſnut-tree of a 
vaſt ſize, the circumference of which, near the ground, 

meaſured forty-two foot eight inches, 

Above the caſtle is the hill of Finhaven, a great 
ridge, with a vaſt extenſive hollow in the top. Along 
the edges are huge maſſes of ſtone, ſtrongly cemented 
by a lava, or a ſemivitrified ſubſtance. Theſe maſles 
appear to be each of a ton weight, They have been 
procured out of the hill, and were placed as a de- 
fence to the incloſed area, which had anciently been 
a Britiſh poſt, Mr. Pennant is of opinion that this 
hill is the effect of a volcano, At one end of the 
hollow are two great apertures of a funnel ſhape, 
the craters, as is ſuppoſed, through which the mat- 


—— 


ter had been ejected, One of them is ſixty foot in | 


diameter, and above thirty deep. It had once been 
much deeper, but was from time to time rendered 
more ſhallow by the flinging in of ſtones, to pre- 
vent the loſs which aroſe from cattle frequently fall- 
ing into it. On both ſides of the hill are found, 
in digging, great quantities of burnt earth, that ſerves 
all the purpoſes of the pulvis puteolanus, ſo frequent 
in countries that abound with volcanoes, 
Near the bottom of the hill ſtands Aberlemni, where 
are ſome curious carved ſtones, ſuppoſed to have been 
erected in memory of ſome victories over the Danes. 
At the diſtance of a few miles from Brechin, is a 
range of black heathy hills, one of which is divided 
into two ſummits, the higher named the White, and 
the lower the Black Catter-thun, from their different 
colours, Both were Caledonian. poſts, and the for- 
mer was of uncommon ſtrength, It is a ſtupendous 
dyke of an oval figure, compoſed of looſe white ſtones, 
the convexity from the baſe within to that without, 
being a hundred and twenty-two foot. The whole is 


ſurrounded by a deep ditch ; and at the diſtance of a 


hundred yards are the veſtiges of another, that went 
round the hill. The area within the ſtony mound is flat; 

the length of the oval being four hundred and thirty- 
ſix yards; and the tranſverſe diameter two hundred. | 
Near the eaſt-ſide is the foundation of a rectangular 
building; and on moſt parts are the foundations of 
others, ſmall and circular, There is alſo a hollow, 
which had once been A 2 well, now almoſt filled with 
ſtones, 

The other is called Black, from the colour of the 
ramparts, which are compoſed only of earth. It is 
of a circular form, conſiſting of various eccentric 
dykes, On one fide of it iſſues a ſmall ſtream, which 
running down the hill, has formed a deep gully, 
From the ſide of the fortreſs ſtretches another ram 


part, which extends parallel to the ſtream, and then 


a forming an additional place of ſtrength, 


Not far from this range of hills are three Roman 
camps, the veſtiges of which, however, are difficult 
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as | to be traced, It is ſuppoſed they were occupied by 


Agricola; and that before one of them he drew up 
his forces to receive the enemy. Of theſe is one at 
Ruthie near Brechin, a ſecond near Caerboddo, be- 
tween Forfar and Panmure ; and a third called Bat- 
tledikes, near Kennymoor, 


„ 
The Shires of Perth, Argyle, and Inverneſs. 


P ROC EE DING weſtward from Angus we 

enter Perthſhire, an extenſive county lying in 
the middle of Scotland; and on its borders, our no- 
\ tice is attracted by Belmont, the ſeat of the right 
hon. Stuart Mackenzie, In the environs of this place 
lay the laſt ſcene of the tragedy of Macbeth, Here is 
ſhewn his tumulus, called Belly Duff, or, as Mr. 
Pennant conjectures, rather the memorial of his fall; 
for to tyrants, he obſerves, no ſuch reſpe& was paid. 
The ſame ingenious traveller remarks, that, from the 
final ſyllable, it more probably has been intended as 
a monument to perpetuate the memory of the gallant 
Mac Duff, Te is a verdant mount, ſurrounded by 
two terraſſes, with a cap at top, ſhaded by broad- 
leaved laburnums, of great antiquity, 

In a field on the other fide of the houſe is a mo- 
nument to the memory of the brave young Seward, 
who was ſlain on the ſpot by Macbeth. It conſiſts of 
a ſtupendous ſtone, twelve foot high above ground, 
and eighteen foot and a half in girth in the thickeſt 
part. Below the ſurface of the earth it reaches only 
two foot eight inches. The weight is computed at 
upwards of twenty tons; and what muſt increaſe our 
idea of the pains which were beſtowed in thoſe times 
on erecting monuments, no ſtone of the kind is to 
be found within twenty miles. Near it is a ſmall 
tumulus, called Duff's-know, where ſome other 
commander is ſuppoſed to have fallen; and the church- 
yard abounds in monuments, adorned with hierogly- 
phie columns, and a variety of ancient ſculpture. 

On quitting Belmont we paſs beneath the famous 
hill of Dunſinnan, on the ſouth- ſide of Strathmore; 
on the ſummit of which Rood the caſtle, the reſidence 
of Macbeth, full in view of Birnham wood, on the 
oppoſite ſide of the plain. No place eould be better 
adapted for the ſeat of à jealous tyrant: the ſides 
are ſteep, and of the moſt difficult aſcent; and the 
ſummit commands an extenſive view. Now, however, 
there are no remains of this celebrated fortreſs; the 
fite of it is a verdant area, of an oval form, fifty- 
four yards by thirty, and ſurrounded: by two deep 
ditches. © On the north is a hollow road cut through 
the rock, leading up to the entry, which lies on the 
north-eaſt, facing a deep narrow chaſm, between 
this and an adjacent hill. To aſſiſt in fortifying this 


| place, Macbeth ſummoned the thanes from all parts 


of the kingdom; when Mac Duff alone refuſing to 
comply with the order, the enraged tyrant threatened 
to put round his neck the yoke that was on the oxen 
which were labouring up the ſide of the hill. 

A little to the eaſtward i is a hill, called the King's 
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Seat, commanding a more extenſive view than Dun- 
ſinnan, and where tradition reports that Macbeth uſed 
to fit, as on a watch-tower, 

The capital of this county is the city of Perth, 
which is ſituated between two green plains, called 
Inches, on the ſouth bank of the river Tay, over 
which here is a fine bridge lately erected. The town 
conſiſts of three long ſtreets, and ſeveral others run- 
ning acroſs ; and on every fide, except towards the 
river, it is ſurrounded by an old wall, now in ruins. 
It was formerly called Johnſton, or St, John's Town, 
from an old church dedicated to the evangeliſt St. 
John, which yet remains, and is ſo large as to make 
two parochial churches. The ancient city having 
been deſtroyed by an innundation of the Tay, an 
adjoining ſpot was choſen for the ſite of the new 
town. Here formerly was a magnificent abbey, often 
the reſidence of the kings, and the place in which 
James I. was barbarouſly aſſaſſinated, 

The chief buſineſs of this town is the manufacture 
of white and brown linens, of which about ſeventy- 
five thouſand pounds worth is annually ſent to Lon- 
don, | beſides a great quantity that is diſpoſed of at 
Edinburgh and Glaſgow. It is computed that London 
and Glaſgow take likewiſe every year about ten than. 
ſand pounds worth of linen yarn. 

Lintſeed- oil, likewiſe, forms a conſiderable 1 
of its commerce, Seven water-mills belonging to this 
place are in full employ, and make, at an average, 
near three hundred tons of oil, which is chiefly ſent 
to London, and brings in WE from eight to 
nine thouſand pounds, 

The exports of wheat and Saks are from twenty- 
four to thirty thouſand bolls. | 

Conſiderable quantities of tallow, bees-wax, areſſed 
ſheep-ſkins, dreſſed and raw calves-ſkins, and raw 
goats-ſkins, are alſo ſhipped from this place; and the 
exports of ſalmon to London and the Mediterranean 
are valued from twelve to fourteen thouſand pounds a 
year, Three thouſand of this fiſh have been caught 
in one morning, weighing, one in another, ſix- 
teen pounds a- piece. 

Tbe river is navigable to the town Fo ſhips of good 
| burded ; ; and the bridge over it is the moſt beautiful 
ſtructure of the kind in North Britain. Its length is 
nine hundred foot, It conſiſts of nine arches, of which 
| that in the centre is ſeventy-five foot in diameter: 
Several preceding bridges had been built at this place, 
but were e waſhed . by the violence of 
the floods. 4 

About a mile and a half hom perth, on the north 
ide of the river, ſtands the celebrated palace of 
Scone, ſituated amidſt beautiful woods, and at a ſmall 
diftance from the river. This is ſuppoſed by ſome to 
have been the capital of the Pits; but it certainly 
was the ſeat of the kings of Scotland as early as the 
time of Kenneth, and the place where all the ſuc- 
ceeding monarchs of the country were uſually crowned, 
The building is large, as are alſo. the royal apart- 
ments, and, though ancient, yet not much decayed. 
The front extends in length about two hundred foot, 


_ 
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and there are two fine courts, beſides two others, con- 
taining offices, outhouſes, &c, 

The celebrated. wooden chair, with the ſtone in it, 
was brought thence by Edward I. and placed in Weſt. 
minſter-abbey, where it has ever ſince remained, The 
removal of this ſtone, which had been ſuperſtitiouſly 
regarded as the palladium of the Scottiſh kings, was 
beheld by the nation with univerſal regret ; but the 
ſucceſſion of the royal line of Scotland to the Engliſh 
| crown, in the perſon of king James, verified the fol- 
lowing prophetic diſtich, which had for ages been 
applied by the people to thrs venerated object of their 
attachment, 


Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocungue locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 


This ſtone is ſaid to have been firſt dignified by 
Kenneth, who having here fought a bloody battle 
with the Pits, in which they were totally defeated, 
ſat down to reſt himſelf upon it ; when his nobles, in 
the height of their congratulation, crowned him with 
a gerland of victory, The ſtone was henceforth de- 
dicated to the coronation of the kings of Scotland, as 
a happy preſage of their proſperity. 

Here is ſtill to be ſeen the mount on which the 
courts of juſtice were held, ſo well known by the 
name of Mons Placiti de vous the Mote-hill of 
Scone, 

The hereditary keeper of this palace is the viſcount 
of Stormont, | 

Within a few miles of Perth, in. a very fertile 
tract, is Loncarty, celebrated for the ſignal victory 
obtained by the Scots, under Kenneth III. over the 
Danes, by means of the gallant peaſant Hay, and his 
two ſons, who, with no other weapons than yokes, 
which they ſnatched from their oxen then at plough, 
firſt put a ſtop to the flight of their countrymen, and 
afterwards led them on to conqueſt, Tradition relates, 
that the monarch gave this deliverer of his country, 
in reward, as much land as a greyhound would run 
over-in a certain time, or a falcon would ſurround in 
its flight; and the ſtory ſays that he choſe the latter. 
The noble families of Hay derive their deſcent from 
this ruſtic hero; and, in memory of the aQion, bear 
for their arms the inſtruments of the victory, with the 
alluſive motto, Sub j Jugo, 

In the adjacent fields is a number of tumuli, in 
which are frequently found bones, and entire ſkele- 
| tons, ſome lodged in rude coffins, formed of ſtones, 
| and others depoſited only in the earth. In one place 
is a ftone ſtanding upright, ſuppoſed to mark the 
ſpot where the Daniſh leader was buried. The preſent 
names of the places on the plain ſeem to allude to the 
action, and the vanquiſhed enemy, Turn-ag?in-hil- 
lock probably points out the place where the Scots 
rallied, and a ſpot near eight tumuli, called Danemark, 
may denote the place of greateſt ſlaughter. | 

Not far hence, on the banks of a ſmall rill,. are 
veſtiges of an encampment, as is ſuppoſed, of the 
Danes, and to have been called, from thoſe invaders, 
Gally-Burn, or the Burn of the Strangers, HE 

Three 
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Three miles weſtward of Perth lies the Moor of 
Methvin, noted for being the ſcene of a battle be- 
tween Robert Bruce and Aymer de Valence, earl of 
Pembroke, in 1306. 

Near this place, on the bank of the river Almond, 
were interred the fair friends, Beſſie Bell and Mary 
Gray, two neighbouring beauties, celebrated in a 
well-known Scotch ballad, compoſed by a lover, who 
was deeply ſtricken with the charms of both, One 
was the daughter of the laird of Rinvaid, the other of 
the laird of Lednoch. A peſtilence that raged in 1666, 
determined them to retire from the danger. They ſe- 
lected a romantic and ſequeſtered ſpot, on the ſide of 
| Brauchie-burn, where | 


They bigged a bower on yon burn brae, 
And thick'd it o'er with ruſhes. 


Here they lived for ſome time, and, as ſhould ſeem, 
without jealouſy ; for they received the viſits of their 
lover, till, catching the infection, they both died, 
and were interred in the lands of Lednoch, at Dro- 
nach- haugh. | 

Suſpending our progreſs to the north and weſt, till 
we have taken a ſhort view of the ſouth part of Perth- 
ſhire, we ſhall proceed to Dumblain. This town is 
pleaſantly ſituated on the bank of the river Allan, four 
miles north of Stirling, It was made a biſhoprick by 
king David I. and the ruins of the biſhop's and ca- 
nons houſes are yet to be ſeen, as are alſo thoſe of a 
church, of excellent workmanſhip, Here is a public 
library, bequeathed to the town by one of the biſhops, 
with an endowment for its ſupport. 

At Ardoch, about fix miles north of this town, 
are the veſtiges of a Roman camp, the trenches of 


which, and the prætorium, are extremely conſpicuous, | 


Farther north are two others, one at Stragith, and 
the other at Comerie, In the latter is ſeen a multi- 
tude of oblong hollows, lying parallel to each other, 
and ſeparated by banks three foot wide, on the outſide 
of the northern agger. Mr, Pennant, at whoſe deſire 
the ground in this part was. dug g: informs us that-no- 
thing was found in it but large quantities of charcoal ; 
on which account he is of opinion that thoſe hollows 
were intended for dreſſing the proviſions of the ſol- 
diery, and that they were not places of interment, as 
had been formerly conjectured. | 
In the ſouth-eaſt part of the,county, on the border 
of Fife, f is the Rumbling-brig at Glen-devon, a bridge 
of one arch, thrown over a chaſm worn by the river 
Devon, about eighty foot deep, very narrow, and hor- 
rible to look down. The bottom, in many parts, is 
covered with fragments of rocks; in others, the wa- 
ters are viſible, guſhing between the ſtones with great 
violence. The ſides in many places project, and al- 
moſt lock in each other, Trees ſhoot out in various 
ſpots, and contribute to increaſe the gloom of the 
ſcene, which reſounds with the cawing of daws, the 
cooing of ee and the impetuous noiſe of 
the waters, 
A mile lower down i is the Cawdron-glen, Here the 

river, after a ſhort fall, drops on rocks hollowed into 
Jarge cylindric cavities, open on one fide, or formed 
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into great circular cavities, like caldrons, - whence - 
the place derives its name, One in particular has the 
appearance of a vaſt brewing-veſlel, and the water, by 
its great agitation, has acquired a yellow ſcum, ex- 
actly reſembling the yeaſty workings of malt-liquor, 
Beneath this cavity, the water darts down about thirty 
foot, in form of a great white ſheet ; the rocks below 
widen conſiderably, aud their city ſides are TIO 
with wood, 

Two miles north is Caſtle Campbell, ſeated on a 
ſteep peninſulated rock, between vaſt mountains, hav- 
ing to the ſouth an extenſive view through a deep 
glen, ſhagged with bruſh-wood, From its dark ſitua- 
tion, this pile was formerly called the Caſtle of Gloom; 
and the names of. the adjacent places were ſuitable ; 
it ſtood in the pariſh of Dolor, was. bounded by the 
glens of Care, and waſhed by the burns of Sorrow. 
This caſtle, with the whole territory, belonging to 
the family of Argyle, underwent all the calamities of 
civil war, in 1645, when the marquis of Montroſe 
carried fire and ſword through the eſtate. The caſtle 
was demoliſhed, and its magnificent ruins have ſince 
remained a monument of the horror of the times. 

We deſcend thence into Strathearn, a beautiful 
vale, about thirty miles in length, full of rich mea- 
dows and corn-fields, divided by the river Earn, which 
ſerpentizes finely through the middle, and falls into 
the Tay at the eaſt end. It is pleaſantly diverſified 
with groves of trees and gentlemen's houſes ; among 
which, towards the weſt end, is Caſtle Drummond, 
the fortified ſeat of the earl of Perth, In its neighbour. 
hood are ſituated Crieff and Muthel, the former of 
which is a poſt-town, and contains ſeveral good 
houſes, | 

At the village of Innerpeffary is a good room, with 
a library, for the uſe of the neighbourhood, founded 


by David lord Madderty, who alſo left a pond 


fund for the purchaſe of new books, 

The proſpect from the hill of Monerief, at the 
eaſt end of Strathearn, is the glory of Scotland, and 
juſtly merits the encomiums beſtowed upon it for the 
richneſs and variety of its views. On the ſouth and 
weſt extends Strathearn, embelliſhed with the ſeats 
of lord Kinnoul, lord Rollo, and of ſeveral other 
gentlemen, The Carſe, or rich plain of Gowrie, the 
Stormont hills, and the hill of Kinnoul, the vaſt cliff 


delightfulneſs of the proſpect is greatly increaſed by 
the meanders of the Earn, with the eſtuary of the 


Tay, which is full in view, and beyond it, at a diſ- 


tance, the ſea. 
The Carſe of Gowrie is a fine tract, extending in 
length fourteen miles, in breadth four, and re- 
markable for its fertility. It is covered with all ſorts 
of corn, \peaſe, and clover, in great perfection, inter- 
mixed with orchards, plantations, and gentlemen's ſeats, - 
At Abernethy, on the ſouth- ſide of the river Earn, 
is an ancient round tower, uncovered. The height 
within is ſeventy-two foot; the inner diameter eight 
foot two inches; the thickneſs of the wall at top, 
two foot ſeven ; at bottom three foot four; and the 
circumference near the ground forty-ſeven foot, This 


place 


of which is remarkable for its beautiful pebbles. The 
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place is ſuppoſed to have been anciently the capital of | 
the Pits, 

At a fmall diftance from Dupplin, the feat of the 
ear] of Kinnoul, are veſtiges of a Roman road, 
ewenty-four foot in breadth, and formed of large | 
ſtones. Paffing by the great plantations at Gaſk- hall, 
we have a view of a ſmall circular intrenchment, and 
about half a mile farther is another, the ditch of which 
is eleven foot wide, and the area within the bank 
fifty-fix in diameter. Weſtward of this are two others, 
fimilar, placed ſo near as to command the view of the 
whole adjacent country. Theſe are ſuppoſed to have 
been the fite of little obſervatory forts, ſubſervient to | 
the ſtations eſtabliſhed by Agricola, on his conqueſt 
of this country. 

In pafling beneath the vaſt rocks of Kinnoul, the 
impending craggy precipices are extremely awful. 
Beautiful agates are frequently found here; and in 
examining ſome fragments at the bottom of the hill, 
Mr. Pennant diſcovered a conſiderable quantity of 
lava, a proof of its having anciently been a volcano. | 

Proceeding along the fide of the Tay, in the plain 
of the Stormont, we meet with a neat ſettlement of 
weavers, called from the inhabitants, Spitalfields. 
This country is very populous, full of ſpinners, and 
of weavers of buckrams, and coarſe cloths or ftent- 
ings, of which we are informed that twelye millions 
of yards are exported annually from Perth, Much flax 

is raiſed here, and the country abounds in corn, 
which 1 is however inſufficient to ſupply the numerous 
inhabitants, 

The ſituation of Inchſtuthal, or Delvin, is very 
remarkable. The houſe ſtands on a flat of a hundred 
and fifty- four Scotch acres, regularly ſteep on every 
ſide, and of uniform height, about ſixty foot above 
the great plain of Stormont, on which it ſtands. 
From ſome ancient veſtiges which remain, it is 
conjectured that the PiQs had here a town. A mound 
of ftone and earth running along the margin of the 
ſteep is in many places entire. The ftones were not 
found on the ſpot, but were brought from a place two 
miles diſtant, where quarries of the ſame kind are ſtill 
in uſe. Another dike croffes the ground in the nar- 
roweſt part, and ſeems to have been intended as the 
firſt defence againſt an enemy, after the outworks had 
| been abandoned, Near the extremity is what may be 
called the citadel, conſiſting of a ſmall portion of the 
eminence, ſeparated from the reſt by ave great dikes, 
and as many deep foſſes. : 

This place had alſo another ſecurity, of which time 
has long ſince deprived it. The river Tay once en- 
tirely environed the mount, and formed it into an 
ifland, as appears from the name Inchſtuthel, which 
in the ancient language imports the iſland of Tuthel. 
The river at preſent runs on one fide only, but there 
are plain marks, on the north in particular, of a chan- 
nel, running in the direction which the Tay had 
taken, before it ceaſed to inſulate this piece of 
| ground, 

Sepulchral monuments are frequent oyer the face of 
this plain, T he barrows are round, not much ele- 
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vated, and their baſis are ſurrounded by a foſs, In 
| ſome of them have been found many bones. 


The natural ftrength of this place induced the Ro. 
mans likewiſe to take poſſeſſion of it; and notwith- 
ſtanding the great change made by incloſures and agri- 
| culture, there are till veſtiges of a ſtation five hundred 
yards ſquare, The fide next to Delvin houſe is barely 
to be traced ; and part of another borders on the mar- 
gin of the bank, There is alſo a ſmall ſquare redoubt 
near the edge, facing the Eaſt Inch in the Tay, which 
covered the ſtation on that ſide, 

The former was once incloſed with a wall fourteen - 
foot thick, the foundations of which are remembered 
by two farmers yet alive; and to the weſtward of this 
ſtation, about thirty years ago, were diſcovered the 
veſtiges of a large building. A rectangular hollow, 
made of brick, is ſtill entire: it is about ten or 


twelve foot long, three or four foot wide, and five or 


ſix foot deep. Boethius calls this place the Tulina of 
the Pits ; and adds, that in their time it was a very 
populous city, but was deſerted and burnt by them 
on the approach of the Romans under Apricola, Mr. 
Pennant is of opinion, that this was the Orrea of the 
Romans, which the learned Stukeley, though he places 
it in his map north-eaſt of the Tay, and on the very 
ſpot where the preſent Delvin W ſuppoſes to have 
been Perth. 

Ten miles weſtward of Perth, on the north ſide of 
the Tay, ſtands the town of Dunkeld, ſuppoſed to be 
the Caſtrum Caledoniz, and the Oppidum Caledonia- 
rum of the old writers. It is a ſmall town, containing 
ſeveral good houſes, and has a linen manufacture, 
though not very conſiderable. It was anciently a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, and is now chiefly noted for the ſtately 
ruins of its cathedral. The extent within is a hundred 
and twenty foot by ſixty, The body is fupported 
by two rows of round pillars, with ſquared capitals. 
The arches are Gothic. The choir fill remains, and 


is uſed at preſent as a church. 


At this place the duke of -Athol has a fine houſe 
and gardens ; and near a mile weſtward from the'town 
is a rock, which retains the name-of the King's Seat. 
Here, we are told, the Scottiſh monarchs uſually 
placed themſelves, for the purpoſe of ſhooting at the 
deer which were driven this way, for their amuſe- 
ment. At a hunting-match in the time of queen 
Mary, we are fold that the highlanders drove thither, 


from the hills of Athol, Badenoch, Mar, and Mur- 


ray, two thouſand red deer, beſides roes and fallow- 
deer, of which number were killed in one day three 
hundred and lixty deer, and ſome roes, rig ven five 
wolves. 

The neighbourhood of this town is en 
pleaſant, and is much frequented in the ſummer by 
company, who reſort thither for the drinking of goat- 


whey. Here we enter the Highlands, which hence 


ſtretch northward through Athol, and weltward by 
Strath-Tay and Breadalbane, 

About fourteen miles north-weſt of Dunkeld, is the 
famous paſs of Gillicranky, noted for the battle be- 


tween the viſcount Dundee and king Williem' s forces. 
1 
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It is a narrow road, about a mile in length, at the 
foot of vaſt woody mountains, along the bank of the 
river Garrie, which runs below i in a deep and hor- 
rible channel. 

Not far hence lies Faſkelly, delightfully ſeated i in 
a beautiful meadow, environed by craggy mountains 
that are ſkirted with woods, On one fide it is 
bounded by the river Tummel, which at a ſmall diſ- 
tance appears again guſhing from between the wooded 
rocks, down a precipice of great height. Salmons 
annually force their paſſage even up this furious ca- 
taract, and are taken here in a moſt artleſs manner. 
A hamper faſtened to a wicker rope, pinned into a 
cleft of the rock, is flung into the ſtream 3; and now 
and then a fiſh, in the fall from its effort to ſur- 
mount the cataract, drops into the baſket. At other 
times, the fiſher throws into the ſtream below, a cal- 
trop, or crow-foot, faſtened to a long rope, On 
this inſtrument the ſalmons often transfix themſelves, 
and are drawn up to land. Another method, of 


much riſque to the adventurer, is alſo ſometimes | 


practiſed. A perſon ſeats himſelf on the bank of the 
precipice, above the cataracts, and fixes one foot in 
the nooſe of a wicker-cord, Here, armed with a ſpear, 
he waits the leap of a ſalmon, and the moment 
the fiſh. riſes he darts his weapon, at the hazard 
of falling into the water by his own effort, or the 
ſtruggle of his prey. 

In the pariſh of Mouline, in this neighbourhood, 
on the top of a ſteep den, are the remains of a cir- 
cular building, called the Black Caſtle, about ſixty 
foot diameter within fide, and the walls about eight 


foot thick, About a mile weſtward is another; and 


a third a little to the ſouth ; beſides one in the pa- 


riſh of Loggierait, at the diſtance 'of ſome miles, |. 


Some antiquaries have conjectured that theſe round 
buildings were intended for making ſignals with fires 
in caſe of invaſions ; others think they were ſtore. 
houſes for concealing valuable effects on a ſudden in- 
road of an enemy; but the former opinion is gene 
rally conſidered as the. moſt probable. 
buildings of this kind, we are informed, may be 
traced in different parts towards the weſt ſea, The 
moſt entire of theſe is Caſtal-an-dui, lying at the foot 
of the hill Grianan, three miles weſt from Miggerny | 

in this county. On the north-weſt ſide is a ſtone 
4 twenty- nine foot long, and nine thick, which ſup- 
plies part of the edifice on the outſide, The form 
of this ſtructure is a circle, from eleven to twelve 
foot thick ; and within the- place where the great 
ſtone ſtands, is an additional wall, about 'eight foot 


thick. The moſt entire place is nine foot and a half 


high; and the diameter within the wall is forty-five 
foot. The greater part of the ſtones uſed in this 


building are from three to ſix foot long, and from | 


one and a half to three foot thick, At no great diſ- 
tance from this place are ſituated three others, con- 
cerning which the tradition of the inhabitants is ſaid 


to be exprelled in theſe lines : 


Da chaifteal- Gag aig Feann 
An an erom &bleann ner deck. 
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| That is, qT Fingal, king of heroes, had twelve 


Two other buildings of ſimilar conſtruction are 
to be met with, which, though out of the line of 
thoſe now mentioned, it is conjectured might be ſub- 
ſervient to their uſe. One lies on the north-ſide of 
Loch-Tay, about five miles eaſt of Killin, above 


the public road. The other, called Caiſteal Baraora, 
on the ſouth · ſide, about a quarter of a mile from 


the lake. 
At Blair, a few miles north of F aſkelly, the duke 
of Athol has another fine ſeat, where is a caſcade 


A chain of | 


waters are ſoon joined by thoſe of another that dart 
from the fide; and theſe uniting fall into a deep 


under a rock for a conſiderable ſpace. 

At this place the late duke of Athol introduced 
the culture of rhubarb, which thrives exceedingly, 
and grows to a vaſt ſize. 


is imported, 
Proceeding weſtward from Loggierait, along Strath- 


Tay, we paſs the caſtle of Grandtully, on the ſouth- 


ſide of the river, and reach the village of Aberfeldy, 
at which is the bridge of Tay, erected by the govern- 


and bears the following inſcription, 


Mirare 


Viam hanc militarem 
Ultra Romanos terminos 
M. Poſſuum CCL. hac illac 
extenſam ; 
Teſquis & paludibus infultantem 
Per montes rupeſque patefactem 
Et indignanti Tayo 
Ut cermis inſiratum, 
Opus hoc arduum ſua ſolertid 
Et decennali militum operd. | 
A. ER. XN 1733, PosuviT G. Waps. 


This bridge ſtands on the great road that leads from 
Stirling to Fort Auguſtus, in the North Highlands. 
Near it is Moneſs, which is remarkable for its water- 


a deep and well-wooded glen, enriched with a pro- 
fuſion and variety of caſcades, that ſtrike with 
aſtoniſhment, The firſt, which lies on the left, runs 
down a rude ftair-caſe with numbers of landing places, 


and patters down the ſteps in a beautiful manner. 


Advancing along the bottom, on the right, is a deep 
and darkſome chaſm, water-worn for ages; at the 
end of which is a great cataraR, conſiſting of ſeveral 
breaks, The rocks more properly arch than impor 
over it; and the whole is ſhaded with trees, 


caſcade, and continuing along the path, among the 


4 woods, to the. top of the hill, diſcover from. the 


verge of an immenſe precipice, another cataraCt, form- 


towers in the winding valley of the grey-headed ſtor es. 


of a ſingular appearance. It is firſt ſeen tumbling 
among the trees, at the head of a ſmall glen, The ' 


chaſm, appear again, and after forming four more 


cataracts, are loſt in the Tilt ; which likewiſe runs 


Some of them, when g 
freſh, have been found to weigh fifty pounds, and 
to be equal in ſmell, taſte, and effect, to the beſt that 


ment in the year 1733. It conſiſts of nine arches, 


falls, A neat walk conducts you along the ſides of 


On aſcending a zig-zag walk, we croſs the firſt 


2 | ing 
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ing one vaſt ſheet, tumbling into the deep hollow ; | yet more remarkable, on the north. ſide, at a little 


_ whence guſhing with great force, it is inſtantly loſt 
in a wood beneath, | 

Near half a mile from Tay-bridge, on the north, 
ſands the caſtle of Weem, the reſidence of ſir Ro- 
bert Menzies ; and four miles weſtward ſtands Tay- 
mouth, a moſt beautiful ſeat belonging to the earl of 
Breadalbane. The houſe, which is large, is an an- 
cient caſtle modernized, and increaſed with two hand- 
' ſome pavilions, beſides other buildings, It is fitu- 
ated on a curvature of the Tay, about a mile eaſt 
from the Loch, where the river has its ſource. The 
vale on which it ſtands is bounded on the ſouth and 
north by mountains finely planted. That on the 
ſouth is covered with trees, or with corn-fields, far 
up its fide, The hill on the north, which is like- 
wiſe planted with pines and other trees, is very 
ſeep, and particularly reſembles the great lope op- 
polite the Grande Chartreuſe in Dauphine, The 
park ſurrounding the houſe is of great extent, and is 
ſtocked with fallow-deer, More grand and beautiful 
terraſſes are no where to be ſeen; nor a greater num- 
ber of ſummer-houſes and temples, commanding a 
variety of delightful proſpects. The wall along the 
bank of the Tay is fifty foot wide, and ſtretches weſt- 
ward two and twenty hundred yards ; but when com- 
pleated to the junction of the Tay and the Lyon, will 
extend the ſame length to the eaſt, 

On a plain in Glen-Lyon, is a ſmall Roman camp, 
called Fortingel, or the fort of the ftrangers ; and 
in the church-yard at this place are the remains of 
a a prodigious yew-tree, meaſuring fifty-fix foot and 
2 half in circumference, 

Near a mile and a half weſt of Taymouth, on an 
eminence, ſtands Kenmore, an elegant village lately 
built by lord Breadalbane, who has alſo erected here 
a handſome church, and a bridge over the Tay. At 
this place is the eaſtern extremity of Loch-Tay, 
which extends about fifteen miles in length, is gene. 
rally half a mile broad, and in many places a hun- 
dred fathom deep. It abounds in ſalmon, trout, and 
other kinds ot fiſh ; and till the year 1772, was ſup- 
poſed to be incapable of freezing, 

Near the eaſt end is a pretty little iſland, tufted 
with trees, Here are the ruins of a priory, founded 
in 1122, by Alexander I. in which were depoſited the 
remains of his queen Sybilla, natural daughter to 
Henry I. To this iſland the Campbells retreated dur- 
ing the ſueceſs of the marquis of Montroſe. 

This lake in its courſe makes three great bends, 
which adds conſiderably to its beauty. It is bounded 
on each fide by lofty mountains, which ſlope to the 
water edge, forming a tract of cultivated ground, rich 
in corn, and diverſified with groves and plantations. 
The inhabitants on each fide are faid to ſurpaſs in 
number thoſe of any place in Scotland of equal ex- 
tent; chere being not leſs, according to a late compu- 
tation, than ſeventeen hundred and eighty ſouls, on 
the north-fide, and on the ſouth-ſide twelve hundred, 

On the fouth-ſide of the lake, almoſt three miles 
from Taymouth, is a beautiful caſcade ; and another 


greater diſtance, Near the latter is the hill of Laurg, 
a vaſt high mountain, the top of which is perpetually 
covered with ſnow, except about a month or fix 
weeks ſucceeding midſummer. It abounds with a 
ſpecies of birds called ptarmigans, and a ſmall kind 
of hare; both which are grey in the ſummer, and 
white in the winter; and to the taſte are extremely 
delicious. 

Along this fide of Loch-Tay, the whole length 
and many miles to the weſtward, is an excellent road, 
made at the ſole expence of the preſent earl of Bread- 
albane, who has alſo erected thirty-two ſtone bridges 
over the torrents that ruſh from the mountains into 
the lake, His lordſhip's eſtate is ſaid to be ſo exten. 
ſive, that he can ride a hundred miles an end on it, 
even as far as the weſt ſea, where be has A ang 
ſome iſlands. 

On a plain at the weſt end of Loch tay tands 
the town of Killin, near which is Fialarig, an old 
caſtle, ancieatly the ſeat of the family of Breadalbane; 
and Achmore, the refidence of Mr. Campbell of 
Achalader, Not far thence, on the top of a great 
eminence, are the remains of a vaſt encloſure; to 
which it is imagined the inhabitants anciently drove 
their cattle in time of invaſion, on the fignal 
6 from the round towers a little before mentioned. 
The form approaches an oval; the greateſt length is 
three hundred and ſixty foot, and the breadth a hun- 
dred and twenty. No part of the wall is entire; but 
the ſtones that formed it lie in ruins on the ground, 
to the breadth of fifteen foot. Within, near the caſt 
end, is the foundation of a rectangular building,. 
thirty-eigbt foot long, and ten broad. 

Weſtward of Killin is ſituated Loch- Dochart, in a 
Glen, of the ſame name, beautifully ornamented with 


| trees. In a lofty iſland emboſomed in wood, is the 


ruins of a caſtle, one of the nine formerly under the 
rule of the great knight of Lochow, anceſtor to the 
earl of Breadalbane. | 

Farther weſt lies Strath-F ins, or the vale of St, 
Fillan, an abbot who lived in the year 703, and re- 
tired thither the latter end of his life, He is ſup» 
poſed to this day to perform great cures in caſes of 
lunacy. The unfortunate patient being brought thĩ 
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ther by his friends, they firſt perform the ceremony 


of the Dearil, thrice round a neighbouring cairn 5 
afterwards offering upon it ſome rags, or a little 
bunch of heath, tied with worſted, They next im- 
merge the perſon three times in a holy pool of the 
river, and afterwards leave him faſt bound during 
the night, in the neighbouring chapel, If in the 
morning he ſhould be found looſe, the ſaint is ſup- 


—— 


| poſed to be propitious; but if he continues in bonds, 


his cure remains doubtful. 

The Dearil, or turning from eaſt to Py" SY 
ing to the courſe of the ſun, is a cuſtom of high an- 
tiquity in religious ceremonies, The Romans prac- 
tiſed the motion in the manner now performed in 
Scotland, The Gauliſh Druids made their circum- 
volution in a manner directly reverſe, The number 


ir - 


of turns was alfo religioully obſerved in very remote 
times. Thus Medea, in all her enchantments, at- 


tends to the ſacreed three. 


the earl of Breadalbane. 


| — rain. 
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« Ter ſe convertit, ter ſumtis flumine crinem 

Irroravit aquis ; ternis ululatibus ora 

| Solvit, & in dura ſubmiſſo poplite terra, 

Mon, ait, Se. | 
She turn'd her thrice around, and thrice ſhe threw 
On her long treſſes the nocturnal dew z 
Then yelling thrice a moſt terrific ſound, 
Her bare knee bended on the flinty ground. 


St, Fillan was of ſingular ſervice to Robert Bruce, 
inſpiring his ſoldiery with uncommon courage at the 
battle of Bannockburn, by a miracle wrought the day 
before in his favour. His majeſty's chaplain was di- 
rected to bring with him into the field the arm of 
the ſaint, lodged in a filver ſhrine. The good man, 
fearing, in caſe of a defeat, that the Engliſh might 
become maſters of the precious limb, brought only 
the empty cover ; but while the king was invoking 
the aid of St. Fillan, the lid of the ſhrine, placed 
before him on the altar, opened and ſhut of its own 
accord. On inſpection, to the aſtoniſhment of 1 
whole army, the arm was found reſtored to its place: 
the ſoldiers accepted the omen, and, aſſured of vic- 
tory, fought with amazing enthuſiaſm. 'The king, 

in gratitude for the aſſiſtance received from the ſaint, 
* here, in 1314, a priory of canons regular, 
and conſecrated it to him, At the diſſolution, 
this houſe, with all the revenues and ſuperiorities, 
were granted to an anceſtor of the preſent poſſeſſor, 
This part of the country 
lying in the pariſh of Killin, very remote from the 
church, and the chapel being deſtitute of a reſident 
miniſter, lady Glenorebhy, with diſtinguiſhed piety, 
has eſtabliſhed a fund for the ſupport of one; for 
whoſe accommodation ſhe has alſo built a houſe, to 
which lord Breadalbane has added a glebe. 

This tract is at preſent almoſt entirely ſtocked with 
country ſheep, which has in a manner A the 
breed of black cattle. | 
- Farther weft, near Tyendrum, where another 
great road leads to. the North Highlands, ftand the 
Hill of Bondoran, celebrated for the hollow ſound 
it ' ſends forth about twenty-four hours before a 


ARGYLESHIRE. 


Entering Argyleſhire on our route weſtward, we. 
paſs through the pleaſant valley of Glenorchy, a very 
fertile tract, embelliſhed with a number of nude 
groves, and watered by a fine ſtream, This county 
is deeply indented by ſeven large bays, called by the 
inhabitants lochs. The chief of theſe is Loch- fine, 
famous for the number and excellence of its 2 
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in ruins. In this pariſh may be ſeen a deep circular 
hollow, reſembling à great cauldron, According 


to tradition, this was one of the vetts which were 


formerly frequent in the Highlands, and whence the 
ancient natives drew an unctuous ſubſtance, uſed by 
them to dye their cloth black, before the introduc- 
tion of other materials for that purpoſe, 

The chief town of this county is Inverary, a royal 
borough, ſeated on a ſmall but beautiful plain, on 
the ſide of Loch-Fine. At this place ſtands a mag- 
nificent houſe belonging to the duke of Argyle, who, 
with the aſſiſtance of the country gentlemen, has in- 
troduced here a woollen manufactory, which promiſes 


| to turn out to great advantage, 


Kintyre, a diſtri of this county, is a peninſula, 
which runs thirty miles out into the Iriſh ſea; its 


| extremity being no more than fourteen or fifteen 


miles from Ireland. In this divifion ſtands Campbell- 
town, which was made a royal borough by king 
William, and has a ſafe harbour for ſhips. 

K napdale, another diſtrit, lies north of the pre- 
ceding, and abounds with lakes and bays, ſeveral of 
which contain iſlands and caſtles. * 

The pleaſanteſt, however, and the moſt fruitful 
part of the ſhire is Lorn, ia which ſtands the caſtle 
of Dunſtafnage, formerly a royal ſeat, and where 
ſeveral of the ancient kings are buried. 

Armaddie is celebrated for two quarries, one of 
marble, and the other of ſlate, both belonging to the 
earl of Breadalbage, The marble is beautifully va- 
riegated with different colours, red, "white, blue, 
and green, and receives a poliſh not inferior to the 
beſt that is imported. ; 

The ſea-coaft of Argyleſhire abounds with high 
rocks, and black mountains covered with heath, which 
afford paſture for black cattle and deer; and the whole 
county is interſperſed with the numerous ſeats of 
| gentlemen, who are moſtly of the name of Campbell, 


SHIRE f INVERNESS, 


' Northward of Argyle lies the ſhire of Inverneſs, 
containing ſeveral diftrits, the chief of which are 
Lochabar and Badenoch, In the former of thoſe 
ſtands Fort William, ſo named from king William, 
in whoſe reign it was built, principally as a check 


upon the Camerons, at that time a lawleſs and ſedi- 


tious clan. It is ſituated in a rocky barren coun- 
try, at the foot of a mountain called Beneviſh ; 
and one ſide of the fortification is waſhed by a na- 
vigable arm of the ſea. On the land fide it is al- 
moſt ſurrounded with . rivers, Which, though. nat 
broad, ate rendered impaſſable by their depth and 
rapidity, Contiguous is a town called Maryburgh, 
which was originally intended as a ſutlary to the 


| garriſon, The houſes are all built of timber and 


It. is ſaid to be forty miles in length, and the nar- 
roweſt place about four in breadth, 

| Loch-aw is alſo very large, and contains evan 
iſlands, one of which is Caſtle Kilchurn, belonging 
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turf, that they might be ſpeedily burnt, if ever they 
ſhould be in any Lange of becoming a e for 
an ene 

Fort William is funnel by vaſt mougtaing, | 
The loftieſt 


to the earl of Breadalbþane ; à magnificent pile, now 


which- acanſion almoſt perpetual rain. 


are 
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are on the ſouth-ſide, where above the reſt ſoars Ben- 
wick, the ſummit of which is ſaid to be fourteen 
hundred and fifty yards above the level of the ſea, 

Fort Avguſtus is ſituated on Loch Neſs, a beauti - 
ful lake, twenty-four miles long, and in fome places 
two miles broad, lying in the midſt of high moun- 
tains, that are covered with wood, Ir ftretches in a 
direct line, is in moſt places a hundred and fifty fa- 
thoms deep, and was never known to freeze, From 
the lake iffues the river Neſs, which diſcharges itſelf 
into the Murray-Frith at Inverneſs, a royal borough, 
the capital of the ſhire, and the Highlands of Scot- 
This town is ſituated a hundred and fix miles N 
from Edinburgh. It conſiſts chiefly of four ſtreets, 
three of which meet at the croſs, but the fourth is 
irregular. The houſes are built of ſtone, but are ſo 
differently modelled, that they cannot be compre- 
hended in any general deſcription, They are, however, 
moſtly low, becauſe the town is expoſed to ſudden 
and impetuous guſts of wind, which ruſh upon it 
along the valleys between the adjacent mountains. 
One end of the houſe is generally turned towards the 
ſtreet, and there is a ſhort alley into a kind of yard, 
whence aſcend the ſtairs that lead to the firſt floor; 
for the ground-floor is generally a ſhop or warehouſe, 
and has no communication with the reſt of the 
building. 

Before the Union the houſes were neither ſaſhed nor 
flated. At preſent the apartments have no other ciel- 
ing than the floors of thoſe above, which are in ge- 
neral very badly conſtructed, 

Such are the houſes in the principal ſtreets of the 
town; thoſe of the middling ſort are yet lower, and 
have generally in the front a cloſe wooden ftair. caſe, 
which is lighted by ſmall round or oval holes, juſt big 
enough to admit the head. The extreme parts of the 
town conſiſt of wretched hovels, faced and covered 
with turf, 

The town- hall is a plain building of rubble. The 
walls within are rough, not being ſo much as plaiſ- 
tered ; and the furniture is ny a table, with ſome 
rude chairs 

On a ſmall, but ſteep hill, which joins the ſouth 
ſide of the town, ſtands the caſtle, a ſtructure of an 
irregular figure, and built with unhewn ſtone. This 
was formerly. a royal palace, where queen Mary once 
reſided, with the view of conciliating the affection of 
the Highlanders. Before it was repaired, it conſiſted 
of ſix lodging · rooms, the offices below, and the gal- 
lery above. The gallery has ſince been removed, and 
each of the rooms being divided into two," there are 
now twelve apartments for officers, | 

At the bottom of the hill is a ftone bridge, near 
eighty yards in length, conſiſting of ſeven arches, 

* Though Inverneſs be the capital of the Highlands, 
it is remarkable that the inhabitants of the town, and 
the adjacent country, are equally expert in the Eng- 
lim and Erſe languages; but as they always ſpeak 
the former according as it is written, their pronoun- 
ciation is guttural and uncouth. 

__ Within a mile of Inverneſs, ihe Highlands'begin to 
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built by Oliver Cromwell, 
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riſe to the north-weſt ; but towards ſome other points 
for five or fix miles, the country is nioderately level. 

A little to the north-eaſt are the ruins' of the fort 
which commanded the 
town, the mouth of the river, and part of the flat 
country on the land fide. 

A mile to the weſtward is a very regular hill, 
about four hundred yards long, and a hundred ad 
fifty broad, On the top is a large hollow, almoſt the 
whole extent of the ſummit, which the inhabitants 
ſuppoſe to be the haunt of fairies and witches. 

The greateſt ornament. of the adjacent country is 
an iſland, diſtant about a quarter of a mile. It is about 
ſix hundred yards long, well planted with trees, and 
formed by two branches of the Neſs, To this place 
the magiſtrates conduct the judges, when they are 
upon their circuit in the month of May, and enter- 
tain them with ſalmon, which is boiled the moment 
it is taken, and ſet upon a bank of turf, ſurrounded 
by ſeats of the ſame, 

Not far from the town, large moor- ſtones, ſome of 
them ten foot high, are ſet up in regular circles, one 
within another, The tradition is, that that they were 
erected by the Romans, either for temples, or as tri- 
bunals for the trial of-criminal ſoldiers ; but for this 
conjecture there ſeems to be little authority. 

At the diſtance of about two miles is Culloden- 
houſe, a large ftone-building, with good gardens and 
a park ; in the neighbourhood of which the rebels 
were defeated by the royal army in 1746, 

The village of Ferntoſh, in this county, is famous 
for its whiſky, which is ſaid to excel all other di- 
ſtilled ſpirits of the kind. 

Some miles from the town, on the ſide of the loch, 
are the ruins of the caſtle of Urquhart, formerly con- 
ſting of ſeven great towers, ſaid to be built by the 
Cummins, 'and demoliſhed by Edward I. 


. 


Of the Highlanders, 


T HE Highlanders, or Gael, are generally ad- 
mitted to be deſcendants of the firſt Celtic co- 

lony that arrived in Britain; and of any people with 
whom we are acquainted, they have the longeſt re- 
tained the language and cuſtoms, as well as the cha- 
racter of their anceſtors. In their perſons, they are 

for the moſt part of the middle ſize, but extremely 
active, and capable of enduring great hardſhips. 
They are brave, hoſpitable, and generous, much af- 
fected with the civility of ſtrangers, and have in them- 
ſelves a natural politeneſs and addreſs.” They are im- 
patient of affronts, and therefore often revengeful of 
injuries; but their reſentment is quickly appeaſed on 
the ſubmiſſion of the perſon who offended them. They 
are ſo fond of news, that even the pooreſt labourers, 
upon ſeeing at a great diſtance a traveller on the road, 
often quit their work, and running to meet him, en- 
| quire with great earncſtneſs about the ſtate of public 
affairs. If he prove communicative, they accompany 
him er for _ miles; and they ſeem to think 


; | S 


themſelves 
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by the intelligence which they have received. 

The ancient dreſs of the men is the tartan 1 plaid, 
compoſed of. woollen ſtuff of various colours, forming 
ſtripes, which croſs each other at right angles, This 
garment, which is of conſiderable breadth, and ſeveral 
yards Jong ; they throw over the ſhoulder, into very 
near the form of a Roman toga, as repreſented in an- 


cient ſtatues, Sometimes it is faſtened round the 


middle with a leathern belt, ſo that part of the 
plaid hangs down like a petticoat, and ſupplies the 
want of breeches. Under the plaid, and over their 
| ſhirt, they wear a waiſtcoat, which is likewiſe. gene- 
nerally of tartan ; and ſometimes, inſtead of making 
the plaid hang down below their middle, they wear a 
kind of petticoat of the ſame variegated ſtuff, tied 
round the waiſt : this hangs down to the knee, and 
is termed a philibeg, Their ſtockings are likewiſe of 
tartan, tied below the knee with tartan garters formed 
into taſſels. But inſtead of this dreſs, they ſometimes 
uſe trowſers, which conſiſt of breeches and ſtockings 
all of one piece, made likewiſe of tartan. The com- 
mon people wear upon their feet brogues made of un- 
| tanned or undrefled leather, and which are uſually: tied 
with a thong, The covering of the head is a bonnet, 
of a particular woollen manufacture; in one fide of 
which many wear occaſionally the feather of a pea- 
cock, or ſome other bird. From the belt of the phili- 
beg generally hang a knife and a dagger, which they 
call a dirk, both ſheathed, with an iron piſtol, ſome- 
times of fine workmanſhip, and curiouſly inlaid with 
| filver ; beſides which, they carry the broad-ſword, A 
large leathern purſe, richly mounted with filver, and 
hanging down before, was formerly always a part of a 
Highland gentleman's dreſs, 

The dreſs of the women conſiſts of a petticoat and 
jerkin, with, ſtrait. ſleeves, trimmed or not trimmed, 


they wear a plaid, which they either hold cloſe un 
the chin with. the hand, or faſten with a round/broad 
buckle, called a broch, generally made of filver. For 
the head, the. married women uſe a kerchief of fine 
linen, which comes under the chin, and hangs down 
behind. Among the poorer ſort, however, the young 
women uſe no covering on the head till the day after 
their marriage, Till this time they wear their hair 
twiſted, and rolled up on the crown of the head, in 
which poſition it is kept firm by a bodkin running 
through it, and a ſurrounding band of tape, On their 
legs, the women, both young and old, wear hoſe of 
flannel, which are made of great length, and hang in 
plaits ſo far up as the knee. It is common for the chil- 
dren to uſe neither ſhoes nor ſtockings. 

Their diet conſiſts moſtly of milk, cheeſe, and but- 
ter, with bannocks baked of oat or barley meal. For 
| breakfaſt they generally uſe pottage, and for ſupper ei- 
ther ſowens (flummery) or brochen, which is a kind 
| of water-gruel, Their common drink is whey or wa- 
ter; and the only liquor known in the 3 is 
whiſky. 5 | lag 
Their houſes are. FRE 4 cottages, ane of] 
ſtones and clods, thatched with broom or heather, In- 
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themſelves well recompenſed for the time they have loſt | ſtead of chimneys, they have a hole in the roof; and 


the window, which is ſmall, has for the moſt part no 


glaſs, but is accommodated with a wooden ſhutter. 


In the houſes of the poorer people it is uſual for their 


cow to have her ſtation in one end. Their common 


fuel is peat and turf, and ſometimes heather or 
broom. Inſtead of candle they moſtly uſe Jams or 


the Highlanders, their ancient ſports, ſuch as 
archery, hunting, fowling, and fiſhing have declined;- 
Thoſe which remain are chiefly throwing the putting 
ſtone, or ſtone of frength, as they cali it; the penny- 
ſtone, which anſwers to the coit ;- and the ſhinty, or 
ſtriking a ball of wood or hair. | 

Their domeſtic amuſement in the evenings is ge- 
nerally the telling of tales. Their chief muſical inſtru- 
ment was anciently the harp, which was covered with 
leather, and ſtrung with wire: but this has long ſihce 
given place to the bagpipe, which likewiſe begins now 
to decline, Vocal muſic was alſo much uſed among 


them; and their ſongs were ee in * of 


ancient heroes 2 


The weddings of the 1 10 of inferior. 1 are 


celebrated, as in other parts of Scotland, with a feſti- 
vity that partakes of the ancient Saturnalia. In the 
morning, the bride and bridegroom, with their at- 
tendants, and a bagpipe, viſit the moſt reſpectable per- 
ſons who have been previouſly invited to their nup- 
tials. When the two parties meet for the celebration 
of the marriage, they commonly ſalute each other 
with the diſcharge of ſeveral piſtols, The entertain - 
ment conſiſts of à dinner, with liquor and dancing, 
for which every perſon pays a | 

In former times, the cronoch, or ſinging at fune- 
rals, was practiſed ; but this cuſtom is now fallen in- 


to diſuſe, They ſtill, however, retain in ſome places, 
according to the quality of the wearer, Over = the ſuperſtitious ceremony of the Bel. Tein, or the 


Fire of the Rock, which is kindled on the firſt of 
May, and accompanied with a rural repaſt. It was a 
cuſtom, till of late years, among the inhabitants of 


whole diſtricts in the North of Scotland, to extinguiſh 


all their fires on the evening of the laſt day of April. 
Early on the firſt day of May, ſome ſele& perſons met 
in a private place, and by turning with great rapidity 
an augre in a dry piece of wood, extracted what they 


called the forced or elementary fire. Some active 


young men, one from each hamlet in the diſtrict, at- 
tended at a diftance, and as ſoon as the forced fire was 
kindled, carried part of it, with great expedition and 
joy, to their reſpeCtive villages. The people imme- 
diately afſembled upon ſome rock or eminence, lighted 
the Bel-Tein, and ſpent the day in mirth and feſti - 


vity. Three times they carried round the fire in pro-— 


ceſſion, the branches of mountain-aſh, with wreaths of 
flowers and heath, which they afterwards depoſited 
above the doors of their reſpective dwellings, where 
they remained till next year, when the 87 
again performed. 

Even before the Fry vQion of -Chriſtianiey, „ 
people, with the other Celtic nations, maintained the 
doctrine of the Immortality of the _ They placed . 
G40 Paradiſe 


burn ſmall pieces of fir. * 
In proportion as induſtry has Rel 8 
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_ Paradiſe'in'the Green ie of the Mf, and were to- 

tally ignorant of what we call Hell, having no name 
for any ſuch place in their language; - circumſtance 
to which may juſtly be aſeribed the remarkable valour 


of thoſe nations. 
By the'charity-ſchools which have nds been eſta- 


bliſhed in different parts of the country, the children 
are now univerſally taught to read the the ſeriptures; 
and ſinde the abolition of the power of the chiet- 
tains; à ſpirit of independence, unknown in former | 
tines, is almoſt every where diffuſed among the 
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The Shires of Kincatdin; dberdeen, Banff, Elgin, Nairn, 
and Cromartie. 


{ 


ROCEEDING eaſtward from the ſhire of In- 

- verneſs, we enter that of Kincardin, or the 
Mearns ; which is bounded on the ſouth by the 
county of Angus, ind on the eaſt by the ſea, The 
part of this county called the Hollow of the Mearns, 
is extremely fertile, and abounds with gentlemen's 
ſeats. 


at preſent of about eight hundred inhabitants, who 
are making great advances in the manufacture of ſail- 
cloths and Oſnabrughs, as well as in knit worſted 
and thread ſtockings. | 
 » The celebrated caſtle of 8 ſtands on a 
lofty peninſulated rock, jutting into the ſea, and di- 
vided from the main-land. The area en the top of 
the rock is an t ng acre and a quarter in extent, 
The entrance to the caſtle is high, through an arched 
ways Beyond is another, with four round holes in 
front, for the annoying any enemy who might gain 
the firſt gate. The buildings are numerous, many of 
them vaulted, but few appear to be above a eentury 
and a half old, excepting a ſquare tower of a conſider- 
able height, and the buildings which defend the ap- 
proach; The ſides of the rock are extremely ſteep, and 
even that part which impends over the iſthmus has 
been cut, in otder to render the fortreſs ſtill more ſe- 
cure, The ciſtern which ſupplied it with water is now 
almoſt filled up; but appears to have been no leſs 
than twenty · nine foot in diameter. : 
This caftle was the property of the Keiths, ek 
Marſhals of Scotland, an ancient and heroic family, 
but which forfeited its title and eſtate in the rebellion 
of 1715. It is a place of great antiquity, and was the 
ſcerie of a bloody atchievement about the year 1296, 
when it was taken by the celebrated Scotch champion, 
Sir William Wallace, who is ſaid to have deſtroyed 
in it four thouſand Engliſhmen by fire. In 1336 it 
was re · fortiſied by Edward III. in his progreſs through 
Scotland, but was foon afterwards retaken by Sir An- 
drew Murray. From that time, to the civil wars in 
the laſt —_ there is a chaſm i in the hiſtory of this 
Padykirk, i m the neighbouthood of this place, i is fa. 


| 


The denn of Stone-hive, or Stone-haven, conſiſts | 


1 1 8 
in 431, was ſent by pope Celeſtine to preach the go- 
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ſpel to the Scots. The town is noted for an annual 
three days fair, where the principal commodity is 
coarſe cloth, that is uſually exported to the Nether- 
lands, ; 

Kincardin, the chief town of the county, is-a place 
of little note, 

On the coaſt is ſituated Inverbervie, made a royal 
borough by king Alexander III. | 

The town of Fordun was famous in former times 
for the relics of St; Palladius above mentioned; and- 
is alſo noted for being the birth-place of John de 
Fordun, the Scotch hiſtorian, 

On the lands of Arduthie and Redcloak may be 
ſeen ſome trenches, caſt up by the Danes in one of 
their invaſions ; and round the hill of Urie is a deep 
ditch, where the Scots had their camp. 

Towards the northern part of the county, on the 
road-fide, is a cairn, of a ſtupendous fize, The ſhape 
is oblong, and the height at leaſt thirty foot, It con- 
fiſts of great looſe ſtones, mixed with ſemivitrified 
matter; and at ſome diſtance from the ground, the 
| ſides are formed into a broad terraſs. Along the top 
is an oval hollow, about fix foot deep. Its length 
within is a hundred and fifty-two foot, and its breadth 
in the middle ſixty- ſix. This uncommon object, 
called Fetter-cairn, is preſumed to have been monu- 
mental. 
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1 SHIRE o ABERDEEN. 
DireQing our courſe northward, we enter the ſhire 
of Aberdeen, which is alſo a fertile county, ſubdivided 
into the diſtricts of Mar, Buchan, . Garioch, and 
Strathbogie. 

The capital of this ſhire is Aberdeen, ſituated eigh- 
ty · four miles north-eaſt of Edinburgh, and diſtin- 
guiſhed into the New and the Old Town; the for- 
mer ſtanding at the mouth of the river Dee, and the 
latter at that of the Don, at the diſtance of about a 
mile from each other. Old Aberdeen was formerly the 
biſhop's ſeat, and has a cathedral, commonly called 
St. Macher's, a large and ſtately ſtructure, which 
was anciently much more magnificent, but ſuffered 
greatly at the time of the mn and afterwards 
at the Revolution. 

The chief ornament of this town is the King's 
College, founded by biſhop Elphinſton, in the year 
1500. Here are a principal, a ſub-principal, who is 
alſo one of the regents, three other regents, profeſſors 
of philoſophy, a profeſſor of humanity, or philology, 
with thoſe of divinity, phyſic, law, the oriental 
tongues, and mathematics. The church and ſteeple 
of the college are built of hewn ſtone; and the ſum- 
mit of the latter reſembles an imperial crown. The 
windows of the church were formerly admired -for 
their paintings, and ſomething of their ſplendor yet 
remains. In the ſteeple are two bells of extraordinary 
bigneſs, beſides others. Cloſe to the church is 2 


library, well furniſhed with books. 


New Aberdeen is fituated upon three hills, the 


tous for being the butial · place of St. Palladius, who, 
5 _ | 


main part on the higheſt; and the ſkirts of it ex- 
tend 
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tend into the plain. The houſes are neatly built, 
generally four ftories high, or upwards, and have 
for the moſt part gardens and orchards belonging to 
them. The market-place is beautiful and ſpacious, 
and the ſtreets adjoining it extremely handſome, 

Nicholas's church is a fine edifice of free- ſtone, 
with a lofty ſteeple, in the form of a pyramid, It 
was divided into two churches ; but that to the 
weſt being in a ruinous condition, has been pulled 
down, and another, proportionably elegant, erected 
on its ſite, 

Here is a large infirmary, built and ſupported by 
the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants of the 
town and the adjacent country ; beſides a priſon, a 
work houſe, an alms-houſe, and an excellent hoſ- 
pital, in which about forty boys, the ſons of decayed 
merchants and tradeſmen are maintained, cloathed, 
and educated. Here is likewiſe a grammar ſchool, 
with one maſter and three uſhers; excluſive of a 
muſic ſchool. 

In this city > ance the Marſhal college, founded 
by George earl Marſhal, in the year 1593; and ſince 
conſiderably enlarged. In this univerſity are a prin- 
cipal, four profeſſors of philoſophy, one of oriental 
languages, one of mathematics, one of divinity, and 
likewiſe a profeſſorſhip of phyſic, which has lately 
been eſtabliſhed. 

In this place are two meeting-houſes of the Eng- 
liſh church, viz. St. Paul's chapel, and the Tri- 
nity church; two of the Nonjurors, under a titular 
biſhop of Aberdeen ; two of the Roman catholics ; 
one of the Seſeders, one of the n. and ane of 
the Independents. 

From a round hill at the weſt end of the city, 
* two ſprings, one of pure water, and another 
of a quality reſembling that of the German ſpa. 

Few cities enjoy greater natural advantages than 
Aberdeen, the air being pure and wholeſome, and 
the climate remarkably mild. Proviſions of all kinds | 
are good and cheap ; and the inhabitants are univer- 
ſally - diſtinguiſhed for their courteous behaviour. 
Poſſeſſing a great inland trade, and drawing from the 
adjacent country commodities of conſiderable value, the 
town is become very populous, and accounted the third 
in North Briton. Here are ſeveral kinds of woollen 
manufactures, particularly ſtockings, coarſe and fine. 
'This trade, which was very great before the union, 
declined afterwards, but has been recovered of late 
years, They likewiſe make plaids, fingrams, and 
ſome other coarſe goods, The linen manufacture 
- alſo flouriſhed exceedingly ; and there were made 
excellent Oſnabrughs, till the ſuſpenſion of the bounty | 
upon the linen manufacture gave a check to that 
branch; which however it is hoped will revive. 
At preſent a conſiderable trade is maintained in the 
fineſt ſorts of linen; and there is likewiſe a manu- 
facture of ſail-cloth. Large quantities of yarn have 
been ſpun here, and exported to England, where 
they have been wrought up at Manchefter and other 
places; which is a ſtrong proof of the induſtry of 
the people, as well as of the cheapneſs of labour; 


two circumſtances which afford ground to ſuſpect, 
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that whatever improvement may be attempted, either 


in linen or woollen, will ha ve a * fair change 


of ſucceeding in Aberdeen, 


The inhabitants here likewiſy export a great deal | 
of pickled, pork, which they ſell chiefly to the Dutch 
for the victualling their Eaft India ſhips, and theic 


men of war; the Aberdeen pork having the Re, 
tation of being the beſt cured of any in Europe, for 


| keeping on very long voyages, 
But one of the greateſt branches of trade in chis | 


city is the curing of ſalmon, of which a prodigious 
quantity is here taken in the rivers Dee and Dog, 


and afterwards ſent to England, France, the Bakic, | 


and ſeveral other parts, 
The river Dee bas its ſource on the ſides of the 
mountains, or, as they are called i in this country, the 


Braes of Mar. It runs almoſt directly eaft, and after 
being augmented by many brooks and rivulets in a 


courſe of fifty miles, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, 
This river has been celebrated from all antiquity for 
breeding great quantities of the moſt excellent ſalmon. 
The Don riſes ſome miles farther north, and declin- 
ing to the ſouth-eaſt, falls likewiſe into the German 
ocean, Both theſe rivers have bridges over them, at 
a little diſtance from the fall ; chat over the Dee 
conſiſts of ſeyen ſtately arches 3 that upon the 
Don is only of a ſingle arch, ſuſtained on each 
ſide by a rock, and is eſteemed a noble piece of 
workmanſhip, 

The port of Aberdeen, which has a great extent 
of coaſt, and not fewer than twenty creeks depend- 
ent upon it, is no more than 2 tide hayen, with 4 
bar that ſometimes ſhifts ; ; but with ſome expence 
might be rendered both large modious, AE 

The town of Peterhead ſtan the mouth of the 


| water of Eugie, and has a road which will contain a 


hundred ſhips. At this place it is ſaid to be high 
water when the moon is directly ſouth. 

Inverury is a ſmall town, but pleaſantly ſituated 
on the Don, and is a royal barough. Here king 
Robert Bruce, though ſick and carried in a horſe- 
litter, defeated John Cummins, and the other parti- 
zans of Edward I. This was the firſt victory 
obtained, and that which laid the foundation of his 
ſubſequent conqueſts. Near the ſame place, at Har- 
law, in 1411, Alexander Stuart, earl of Mar, de- 
feated Donald of the Iſles, in a bloody battle, 

Kintore is alſo ſituated on the Don, and is A 
royal borough. 

The town of Fraferſburgh 3 is furniſhed with an ex- 


cellent harbour, in which thirty ſhips may winter at 


once, with great ſafety. From this place the coaſt 


trends away due weſt, and quitting the ſhire of Aber- 


deen we. enter that of Bamff. 


B A MF FSHIRE. 
This county is ſubdivided into the altri of 


Bamff, Strathdovern, Boyne, Enay, Balvgny, Strath- 


avin, and part of Buchan. | 
The chief town is Bamff, a royal borough, Gtu- 


ated on the river Devon, or Dovern, Which riſes a 
| few 
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few miles north from the Don, and falls into that 
part of the German ocean ſtyled the. Murray 
Firth, where it forms two ſmall harbours for the 


town, Bamff 1s neither large nor rich, but tolera- 
bly well- built, and neat. What trade it has con- 
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ſiſts in the exportation of corn and pickled ſalmon. | 


The linen manufacture begins to ſpread in its neigh- 
bourhood : but as its ports can receive only veſlels of 
ſmall burden, there is not much to be expected from 
its commerce. Here are the ruins of an old caſtle; 
near which is the abbey of Deer, formerly belong- 
ing to the Ciſtercian monks. 

Not far hence is a grand modern edifice, erected 
by the late earl of Fife, but which never yet has 
been completed. It is of a ſquare form, with ſeveral 
towers, and ſurrounded on every fide by columns of 
excellent architecture. 

Eight i miles from Bamff ſtands Cullen, an ancient 
royal borough. It is chiefly remarkable for its ſal- 
mon fiſhery, and the fruitful ſoil of the adjacent 
country; for having no port, it is a place of little 
trade. At the entrance of the town is a noble ſeat 
belonging to the earl of Finlater, 

The town of Fochabers lies in a hollow, cloſe to 
the banks of the Spey, and conſiſts chiefly of one 
ſtreet, a mile long, in which, however, the houſes 
are frequently ſeparated at a _— diſtance from each 
other. 

The river Spey, which is ſuppoſed to be the 
Tueſis of Ptolemy, riſes in the mountains of Bade- 
noch, in the ſhire of Inverneſs, its waters quickly 
ſpreading to ſuch an extent, as to become a ſmall 
lake, called Loch Spey ; from which reſuming the 
form of a river, itgroceeds ſeveral miles ſouth-eaft, 
Then fetching a compaſs, it turns north-eaft, and in 


that direction runs many miles, till it reaches Rich 


ven; whence digrefling more to the eaſt, and receiv- 


ing many rivulets by the way, it rolls on with a 


rapid ſtream to Rothes'; from which place, direct- 


ing its courſe northwards, it falls into the Frith of 
Murray, at a place called Garmach, or Garmouth, 
a creek of no great importance, e only by 
ſmall veſfels. ö 

The banks of this river are exceeding beautiful, 
and adorned for many miles with fine woods. 
courſe through the Bog of Gicht, a part of Bamff- 
ſhire, it paſſes by Gordon-caſtle, the chief ſeat of the 
duke of Gordon, and one of the nobleſt palaces in 
the North, 

Balvenie, in this county, abounds with alum- 
ſtone ; and in the diſtri of the Boyne great quarries 
as e marble have been diſcovered. 


SHIRE of ELGIN. 


Proceeding weſtward along the Murray Frith, or 
that great bay of the ſea, which extends from Fra- 
zerſburgh, in the county of Aberdeen, to the north- 
point of Caithneſs, we arrive in the ſhire of Elgin, 
a part of the ancient province of Murray. It is ſaid, 
that in the plains' of this ſhire, they have forty days 
of fair weather in the year, more than any other coun- 


In its | 


b N 


| which form a commodious piazza. 


little below the town, 
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ty-in Scotland; and ſuch is the ſalubrity of the air, 


that eighty years are reckoned no great age to the 
ſober and temperate among the inhabitants, This 
county is no leſs pleaſant than fertile, and abounds + 
with villages and gentlemen's ſeats, 

The capital of this county is Elgin, a royal bo- 
rough ſituated on the river Loſſie, which after run- 
ning a ſhort courſe falls into the Murray Frith a 
It conſiſts of one long ftreet, 
and ſeveral ſhorter, having a neat church in the 
middle. The houſes are almoſt all built upon arches, , 
This was anci- 
ently a biſhop's ſee; and here are the ruins of one 
of the moſt ſtately cathedral churches in the kingdom. 
The greater part of the end walls yet. remains; as 
do likewiſe ſome magnificent pillars. On a large 
mount, at the other end of the town, are the ruins 
of an ancient caſtle, which was demoliſhed in the 
Daniſh wars, - | 

The river Loſſie, which 1 ſurrounds this 
town at a ſmall diſtance, is famous for ſalmon; of 
which there is annually pickled and exported from 
eighty to a hundred laſts, all taken in a few months 
of the ſummer, and in the ſpace of one mile, at the 
village of Garmach. The fiſh are taken with hooked 
tridents in the day; by night with wicker baſkets, 
or little boats covered with hides; into which 
none will venture but ſuch of the natives as are 
uſed to them, 

The borough of Forres is Ste ſituated at the 
end of ſeveral ridges of mountains, and conſiſts of 
one large ſtreet, where every houſe is accommodated 
with a garden. Here are the ruins of an old caſtle, 
in which, it is ſaid, the kings of Scotland uſed to 
reſide, 

Contiguous to Fl town is a flat pilla of fone, 
about five foot broad, which riſes about twenty-three 
foot above the ground, and reaches twelve or fifteen | 
foot below it, as the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood relate. It is covered with a variety of hiero- 
glyphical figures, of which ſome are ſtill viſible and 
diſtinct, The whole ſtone above ground is divided 
into ſeven compartments, the loweſt of which is almoſt 
concealed by ſome ſteps, or ſupports, lately placed at 
the expence of the counteſs of Murray, to ſecure it 
from falling. The ſecond contains many figures, - but 
moſt of them defaced, In the third are ſeveral of a 
monſtrous form, reſembling four-footed beaſts with 
human heads; and others of men ſtanding by them. 
In the fourth diviſion are fix or ſeven enſigns or 
ſtandards, with ſome figures, holding obſcure wea- 
pons in their hands, The fifth and ſixth diviſions are 
filled with figures of the like kind; and in the up- 
permoſt have been others, which are now. moſtly 
obliterated. On the reverſe of this tone is the repre- 
ſentation of a croſs ; beneath which are two Gothic 
human figures, 7 
According to ſome antiquaries, this pillar is is a ſe- 
pulchral monument either of a Daniſh or Scotch king; 
but Camden is of opinion, that it was erected to 
commemorate a victory obtained by king Malcolm | 
Mac- Kenneth over Sweno king of Denmark, 
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| — 5 . 15 Teyne is à royal borough, ſituated likewiſe in a 
2 Py 1s fruitful country; and has a conſiderable trade, from 
The ſhire of Nairn forms the remaining part of | its communication with the Wefters Iſlands and its 


the province of Murray, and is feparated from that herring fiſhery, 
of Elgin by the river of Findorn. This river riſes in Dingwal, which is aſſo a royal borough, is ſituated 
the hills of Monchrolky, where its waters quickly at the bottom of the Frith of Cromartie, and has a 
ſpread into a lake; paſſing out of which, and run- pretty good market. 
ning ſouth-weſt, they ſoon form a larger, called Two miles weſt of this place, on the hill of | 
Loch-Moy, where is a conſiderable iſland, upon which Knochfarril, is a curious piece of antiquity, lately in- 
ſtands Moy-Hall, the ſeat of the Iaird of Mackintoſh, veſtigated with great care by Mr. Williams, This 
The river iſſuing thence, takes a wide compaſs, and hill is about nine hundred foot of perpendicular "ES | 
paſſing by Conbrugh, through which runs the great height, of an oblong figure, exceeding fteep on both = 
military road to Inverneſs, turns gradually to, the ſides ; but the declivity at each end is by an eaſy 
north-eaſt, becoming the boundary of the two ſhires | deſcent. The area within the walls is a hundred 
into which Murray is divided, After receiving many | and twenty paces long, and about forty broad, At 
ſmaller ſtreams, eroſſing the wood Tornaway, and | the deſire of the board of the annexed eſtates in Scot- 
running at a little diſtance from the town of Forres, land, Mr, Williams made a ſection of the ruins on 
declining a little to the north-weſt, it falls into a this hilt; in proſecuting which he began not exactly 
baſon, which receives likewiſe a leſs river that runs | in the middle, but a little nearer the exſt-end, 
through Forres ; and two other little ſtreams, which | At firſt nothing was met with bar rich black mold, 
together make a pretty good harbour, though dry made by the dung of ſheep and goats which had been 
when the tide is out, and with a bar at the mouth accumulated for ages, and which was mixed with 
of the river. large ſtones and fragments of vitrified ruins. This 
Nairn, the capital of this county, is a royal bo- continued the ſame for feveral yards, only that the 
rough and a ſea-port town, It ſtands on a river of ſtones and fragments were more numerous the farther 7 
the ſame name,. which. falls into the Murray Frith ; the workmen advanced; and when they came near 
but the harbour is capable of receiving only ſmall | the ruins of the wall, they met with little beſides 
veſſels, Over the river is a handſome ftone-bridge | ſtones and fragments of the vitrified matter. 
of one arch; and along its banks are ſcattered the] When they had advanced to the ruins of the wall 
ſeats of many gentlemen, | | on the fouth-fide, they found it difficult to get 
It. is ſaid, that near Bean-caſtle, in this county, | through, on account of the hardneſs of the vitrified | 
was found in the year 1406, a fine marble veſſel eu- matter. With the help of crows, however, and 
riouſly carved, which was full of Roman coins of | plenty of hands, they tumbled! over ſome very large 
various ſorts ; and that ſeveral old forts and mounts | fragments, which at firſt went whole down the bill ; 
have been ſeen here, which evidently appeared to have but gaining velocity in their deſcent, they daſhed to 
been the work of the Romans, pieces .againſt the rocks, and ended in a thick ſhower 
Weſtward of Nairn lies the ſmall hire of Cromar- | of partit}es at the bottom of the hill. | 
tie, which is ſometimes conſidered as a part of Roſs, | In examining the north-ſide they began without 
and receives its name from a royal borough, upon | the wall, immediately in the vitrified. rubbiſh ; and 
the Frith of Cromartie, It extends in a narrow ftrip | ſoon came to pretty high ruins of a wall, extremely 1 
of land from weſt to eaſt, where it is bounded by the hard and ſtrong. The height of the rains of this 
Murray Frith. Here ſtands the town of Fortroſe, wall is now no leſs than twelve foot perpendicular; 
pleaſantly ſituated in a valley, between fruitful hills. and as in this ſituation they occupy a conſiderable | 
It was formerly a biſhop's ſee, and had a ſtately ca- extent of ground, the original altitude of the wall | 
thedral, with a caſtle, in which the biſhop refided, | muſt have been very great. 4 
Cromartie bay, or frith, is noted for being the From the appearance of theſe ruins, it was con- | it 
fineſt harbour, with perhaps the leaſt buſineſs, of any jectured that this hill had formerly been a volcano ; 
in Britain, It is fifteen miles long, and in many | but Mr. Williams ſeems fully to eftaþliſh his opi- 
places two miles broad; and, like Milford- Haven in | nion, that it had been a fort; evincing at the ſame 
Wales, is capable of receiving the royal navy of Great | time, that the ſurrounding wall was vitrified by the | 
Britain; but for want of trade, this noble harbour | force of fire, and owed not its conſiſtence to any plaſ- 1 
is almoſt totally unemployed. | | tic matter that had been poured amongſt the ſtones, | 
This county is the largeſt in Scotland, and con- On the inſide of the ſurrounding wall, there are 5 mM 
tains, beſides Cromartie, three towns of ſome note, | ruins of vitrified buildings, which ſeem to have been | 
One of theſe is Chanoury, ſo called from a college | worſe executed, and are therefore more decayed than | 
of regular canons that flouriſhed there. It ſtands in | the outer walls, It is conjectured, that thoſe i inner 
the peninſula between the bays of Cromartie and Mur- works have been a range of habitations, reared 
ray, among pleaſant and fertile hills, and has a ferry | againſt, or under the ſhade of the outer wall. They * 
over the Frith into Murray. It was anciently the ſee appear to have been continued quite round the area, | | 4 
of a biſhop, and had a large cathedral, a part of which | but have been much higher on the north-ſide, face- [1 
yet remains; and a caſtle in which the biſhop reſided, | ing the ſun, than on the oppoſite' aſpect. Within 
Here is a ſtately houſe en to the earl of Seaforth, the walls were diſcovered the ruins of ſome wells, in 
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each of which the workmen found more than three | 


foot of water. 


The full name of this hill is Enochfarril-naphian, F 


which is ſaid to ſignify in the Celtic language, Fin- 
gal's place on Knochfarril, The vulgar tradition is, 
that this. was the habitation of giants ; the chief of 
whom is ſaid to have been Ree Phian Mac Coul, 

or king Fingal. the ſon pf Coul, From the names of 
adjacent places, and other .circumſtances, Mr. Wil- 
liams is led to conjecture that this is the ancient 
Selma, ſo much celebrated in the poems of Oſſian. 

Vitrified forts of the ſame kind have been diſco- 
vered in other parts of Scotland, particularly on the 
hill of Craig-Phadrik, or Craig Feterick, two miles 
weſt of Inverneſs ; Caſtle Finley, and Dun-Evan, | 
in the ſhire of Nairn, and of F inhaven in the ſhire of 
Angus. 

The hire of Roſs i is for the moſt n mountains 
ous and woody towards the weſtern ocean, but on 
that fide next to the Murray Frith it is much bet- | 
ter cultivated and fruitful. _. The lochs or lakes on 
the weſt coaſt, in the proper ſeaſon, abound with 
herrings; particularly Loch-Eu, which is divided 
into two parts, one a bay of the ſea, and the other 
a freſh- water lake, extending about nine miles in its 
greateſt length, and three miles in breadth where it 
is wideſt. On the ſame coaſt is Loch- bryan, another 
bay that runs ten miles up the country, and is alſo 
famous ſor herrings. 

North of theſe lakes are two mountainous qiſtricts, 
called Coygach and Aſſynt, which abound with deer. 
Here are alſo huge rocks of marble, and ſeveral gen- 
tlemen's ſeats towards the coaſt. 

The middle part of tha.county, called Ardroſs, is 
mountainous and thinly inhabited, but affords many 
ſpots fit for paſture, - Another diſtrict,” called Ard- 
meanoch, extending in the form of a peninſula. be- 
_ tween the bays of Cromartie and Murray, is alſo 
mountainous ; ſome parts of it, however, being fertile. 


SUTHERLAND. 


North of Roſs-ſhire lies the county of Sutherland, 
which is leſs mountainous than the preceding, but 
more fit for paſture than for agriculture, The val- 
leys, however, are pleaſant, fertile, and well inha- 
bited. It abounds with black cattle, ſheep, deer, and 
wild fowl; and it is ſaid that all the deer bred on 
the hill of Arkil have forked tails, Here are three 
remarkable foreſts, beſides many other woods that | 
afford game, which the inhabitants are fond of hunt- 
ing, The country likewiſe contains a great quan- 
tity of white marble, free-ftone, lime-ſtone, iron- 
ſtone, and good ſlate ; and though ſituated ſo. far 
north, we are informed that it produces good ſaffron, 

One ſort of bird, called by the inhabitants a knag, 
is ſaid to be SN og to thoſe northern diſtricts, It 
reſembles a parrot, and ſcoops its neſt with its beak 
in the trunk of trees, 

In this county are above 1 lakes, abounding 
with ſwans, geeſe, ducks, and other fowls ; and con- 
tain vaſt quantities of fiſh, Loch-fin, which is the 
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largeſt, is fourteen miles long; and i in many of them 
are pleaſant iſlands, 

The north part of this county is ſeparated from 
the weſt by mountains, and is called Strathnaver, 
from the river Naver which runs through it. This 
diftrit has good harbours, and many woods, with 
great herds of black cattle, ſheep, goats, and horſes, 
Here is alſo plenty of veniſon ; and the inhabitants 
deſpiſe thoſe who are not fond of hunting, 

Here are ſeveral monuments of victories gained 
over the Danes, particularly one at Enbo, which is 
a ſtone croſs, ſaid to be erected over a Daniſh king. 

Dornoch, the capital of this county, is ſituated 
on the Murray Frith, and, though in general a place 
of little trade, has four annual fairs, which are much 
frequented. This was formerly the ſee of a biſhop ; 
and had a cathedral for the dioceſe of Caithneſs, 
with a caſtle belonging to the earl of Sutherland, 
and the family burying-place, | 

Brora is a burgh of bafony at the mouth of a a river 
of its own name, In its neighbourhood are mines of 
excellent coal ; and a great deal of ſalt is here made 
and exported. 
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Caithneſs is the moſt northern diviſion of Scotland, 
and lies eaſtward of Sutherland, from which it is ſe- 
parated by a traCt of mountains. "This county abounds 
with gentlemen's ſeats ; and contains likewiſe many 
little towns and villages. The chief of thoſe is Wick, 
| a royal borough, ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt, and 

which has a good harbour. 


Thurſo i is ſituated on the northern coaſt, on a 
little bay, and has likewiſe a good harbour. 


* 


C H A P. VII. 
Of the Iflands of Shetland and Orkney. 


HE Shetland or Zetland iſles are ſituated on 
the north - eaſt coaſt of Scotland, between fif- 
ty-nine degrees fifty minutes and ſixty degrees forty- 
eight minutes of north latitude,, and between fifty 
minutes of eaft and one degree hfty minutes of 
weſt longitude, They are in number about forty- 
fix ; but only twenty-ſix are inhabited, which, ex- 
cepting three or four, are of little note. 
The chief, iſland, called Shetland, and alſo the 
Mainland, is about ſixty miles long, and in ſome 
places twenty broad, but in others not more than 
two. The whole coaſt, a few places excepted, is 
lined with high and inacceflible rocks; and the inte- 
rior part of the country is mountainous, and abounds 
with moraſſes. In ſome places, however, there are 
ſpots of land both ſmooth and fertile, The ſhores of 
the iſland are indented with numerous - inlets of the 
ſea, ſome of which enter ſeveral miles, and in the 
language of the country, are called Voes, Here are 
a great many ports, ſome of which are good harbours, 
On the weſt fide is that of Scalloway Voe, which 
flows into the land, amid ſeveral iſlands of various 
ſizes : 
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ſizes, Two entrances lead to the harbour, which 
is deep, ſafe, and commodious, Scalloway, before 
which it is ſituated, was formerly the only town on 
the iſland. In the year 1600, Patrick earl of Orkney 
built here a ſtately caftle, which is now in ruins ; and 
the place is at preſent ſo much declined, that. it hardly 
contains thirty houſes, On the ſame ſide of the iſland 
are Olis Voe and Valley Sound, both fine ports, and 
very Capacious, 

On the eaſt ſide of the iſland ſtands the town of 
Lerwick, the preſent capital, which contains above 
three hundred houſes, | 

Oppoſite to Lerwick lies the iſland of Braſſa, be- 
tween which and the main runs the famous Braſſa, 
ſometimes alſo called Broad Sound, where no leſs 
than two thouſand ſail of veſſels have lain commodi- 
ouſly at a time, This Sound is four miles in length, 
in ſome places two, in others one mile broad, but in a 
few places much narrower ; _— 
from winds. | 

On the ſame fide of the iſland with Braſſa Sound, 
are Dura Voe, and Belton, both good ports; beſides 
Catford Voe, where, in the ſummer ſeaſon, a large 
navy may ride with great conveniency, The iſland 
of Braſſa is five miles long, two broad, and has ſome 
arable land, with two churches, This iſland. is fa-. 
mous for the herring-fiſhery in its ſound ; and hither, 
about the middle of May, the Hamburghers' and 
people of Bremen come annually, and exchange linen, 
muſlin, bread, &c. for fiſh, mutton, fowls, ſtockings, &c. 

To the ſouth of Scalloway lies the little ifland 
of St. Ninian, corruptly called St. Ringings, in which, 
though only a mile long, and half a mile broad, there 
is a large well-built church; a proof that it once was 
fully inhabited, 

Oppoſite to the town of Scallowsy, lie ſeveral | 
iſlands, the largeſt of which is Trendra, three miles 
long and two broad. Burra conſiſts of two iſlands, one 
called Houſe, the other called Kirk Ifland, in nei- 
ther of which, it is ſaid, mice can live. Northward of 
theſe lies Papa Stour, or the Great Papa, which, 
though but two miles long and one broad, is reckoned 
the pleaſanteſt, and for its ſize the beſt furniſhed with 
the neceſſaries of life, of any of thoſe iſlands. Here 
are alſo the Papas, and the Little Papa ; northward of 
which lies Roſe Stour, or the Great Roſe, eight 
miles long and two broad, with a good port. 

To the ſouth of Lerwick lies Moura, or the 
Queen's Iſland, one mile long, and about a quarter 
of a mile broad, remarkable for containing the moſt 
entire of thoſe little fortifications, called by the na- 
tives brughs, but by the Scots n Pits 
houſes, 

Eaſtward of the preceding lies the iſland of Neſs, 
two miles long, and three quarters of a mile, broad, 
with a church upon it. 

The ifle of Whalſey i is alſo ſituated to p the caſt of 
the main-land, and northward of Braſſa, and is about 
nine miles in circumference. Six leagues hence lie 
two dangerous little iſlands, called the Skerries, on 
which ſhips are often caſt away, 

3 thoſe, there are two conſiderable iſlands be- 
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| longing to Shetland, with ſeveral ſmall ones adja- 
cent, The firſt of theſe'is Yell, lying north-eaſt-by- 
eaſt of the main-land, from which it is divided by an 
arm of the ſea, called Yell Sound. This iſland is ſup- 
poſed by Mr. Maule to have been the ancient Thule. 
It is ſaid to be twenty miles long, and eight broad; it 
is mountainous and moſſy, but affords conſiderable pa- 
ſtures for ſheep. 'Here are eight large voes, or harbours, 
beſides many ſmaller bays. It ſeems to have been for- 
merly well inhabited, as it contains three churches, 
twenty chapels, and many brughs, or Pictiſh forts. 
There are dependent upon it, Haſcorca, two miles 
long, and one broad; Samphra, and Bigga : all of 
them iſlands very fertile in graſs, To the ſouth-weſt 
lies Fetlar, or Theodore's Ile, nine or ten miles in 
compaſs, wich a church, ten chapels, and many 
brughs. It has ſeveral creeks for ſmall boats, but no- 
thing that deſerves the name of a port. N 

The other of thoſe two large larger iſlands is Unſt, 
which is alſo one of the moſt northern of all the Shet- 
land iſles, being at the ſame time the pleaſanteſt, and 
not the leaſt fertile among them. It lies at a ſmall 
diſtance eaſt from Vell, from which it is ſeparated by 
an arm of the ſea, called Blumel Sound. Unſt is 
eight miles long, between three and four broad, and 
divided into twenty-four ſcattalds, or portions of 
land, Here is a little very fertile arable ground, with 
\ ſome good paſture, and great plenty of heather and 
peat, The iſland contains three churches, twenty-four 

chapels, and eleven brughs, At the ſouthern extre- 
mity ſtood a: caſtle called Mownes, now in decay. 
There are two excellent harbours, the one in the 
ſouth, called Via' Bay, and which is covered by an 
iſland of the ſame name, is large and commodious, 
having nine fathom water, and.good anchoring-ground. 
The other is on the eaſt ſide, covered by the iſle of 
Belton, and thence called Belta Voe. This is alſo 
very ſafe and ſpacious, with eight fathom water. | 

The number of inhabitants in Unſt and its depend= 
encies may be about fifteen hundred; and they have 
ſeventy fiſhing-boats, The iſland of Via produces 
great plenty of fine graſs ; and the ſame may be ſaid 
of Belta, which is alſo well ſtocked with rabbits. 

Between fix and ſeven leagues weſt from the main- 
land lies the :iſland of Fula, or Foula, commonly 
called by our ſeamen Foul Ifland, It is about three 
miles long, narrow, and full of rough, ſteep, and bare 
rocks; one of which is ſo large, and runs up to ſo 
great a height, as to be clearly ſeen from the Ork- 
neys. This therefore may be eſteemed, with the 
greateſt probability, to be the Thule of Tacitus, 
whatever may have been that of the Phœnicians and 
Greeks. It has hardly any paſturage, and but a very 
little arable land, which is, however, extremely fertile, 
and ſerves, with the fowl and fiſh, for the ſubſiſtence of 
the poor inhabitants. Here is nothing that can be 
called a port; and the only commodities are ſtock- 
fiſh, train-oil, and feathers. 

Fair Iſle lies between Shetland and Orkney, ten 
leagues, ſouth-weſt from the former, and about twelve 
eaſt- north-eaſt of the latter. It is three miles long, 
ang ſcarce half a mile broad, very craggy, with three 
high 
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high rocks, which are deny £ een both from Orkney 
and Shetland, There is in this ifland alſo a ſmall 
quantity of arable land, which is well manured, and 
very fruitful. Here are a good many ſheep, but no 
kind of movr-fowl or other game, There is, however, 
great plenty of ſea and water fowl, and 
fiſh upon the coaſts, The ifland is furniſhed with a 
pretty church, but no miniſter, it being annexed to 
one of the pariſhes in Shetland, or ſerved by an iti- 
nerant preacher, A layman reads the ſcriptures every 
Sunday in the church; and the inhabitants are a ſo- 
ber and honeſt people. They have properly no port, 
though two are diſtinguiſhed by that name, One'is at 
the ſouth end, which is full of rocks, where only 
ſmall boats can lie, and that but indifferently. The 
other, which is at the north-eaſt end, is larger, and 
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all kinds of 


ſerves commodiouſly for their fiſhery. On the coaſt of 


this iſland was ſhipwrecked the duke of Medina Sido- 
nia, commander of the famous Spaniſh armada. The 
veſſel broke to pieces, but the duke, and about two 
hundred more, eſcaped. They lived here till both 
- themſelves and the inhabitants were near famiſhed; At 
length the duke, and the poor remains of his people, 
were carried over to the main-land of Shetland by An- 
drew Humphry. After continuing ſome time at Queen- | taxes 
dale, they embarked on board the fame ſmall ſhip, and 
were ſafely conveyed to Dunkirk ; for which ſervice 
the duke rewarded Humphry with three thoufand 


tween fifty and ſixty pounds a-year, and was ſold a few 
years fince at Edinburgh for about eight hundred and 
fifty pounds. | 

The Shetland iſlands, during four months in the 
year, enjoy almoſt perpetual day; but their fituation 
in winter is proportionably gloomy, and much ex- 
poſed to violent ſtorms, But though the air at this 
ſeaſon be extremely cold, many of the natives live to 

great age. By ufing much ſalt-ſiſh, however, they 
are very ſubject to the ſcurvy, againſt which nature 
has furniſhed them with plenty of ſcurvy-graſs. As 
no grain agrees with the ſoil ſo well as barley, their 
bread is moſtly of this kind; and their common drink 
is whey, which they barrel up, and keep in cold cel 
lars. Some drink butter-milk, mixed with water; but 
thoſe in more affluent circumſtances have beer, ale, 
and wine, During their long winter-nights they 
burn oil, which they make of the livers of fiſh, The 
inhabitants of the ſmaller iſles maintain themſelves in 
ſummer by catching fowl, and taking their eggs; and 
make conſiderable profit by felling their down and 
feathers. T hey catch the fowl by climbing the rocks, 
at, which they are very dexterous; and likewiſe by 
being let down from the top by ropes, while they fit 
in a baſket, Their fuel is turf, peat, and heath. They 
make coarſe cloth, knit ſtockings and [gloves for their 
own. uſe, and for ſale to the Norwegians. ; but their 
moſt profitable export is fiſh. 

Here is abundance of little. horſes, called ſhelties, 
fit both for the plough and ſaddle, though they are ſo 
light, that a man can lift them from the ground, They 
are of two ſorts, the pyed and the black; but the lat 
ter ace the beſt, They are never houſed, and when 
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they have no graſs, live upon ſea-weeds, which can 
only be had at ebb tide, Yet they commonly live to 
thirty years of age, and are all the while fit for 
ſervice. | 

The chief trade of the ee iſles is 'to Leith, 
London, Hamburgh, Spain, and the Straits. The in- 
habitants import timber, deals, and ſome of theit beſt 
boats, from Norway; corn and flour from the Ork 
neys apd North Britain; ſpirits, and ſome other 
articles, from Hamburgh ; cloaths, and the better ſort 
of linen, from Leith ; and grocery, houſhold furni- 
ture, and and other neceſſaries, from London, The 
duties to the earl of Morton, who is ſuperior, are ge- 
nerally let in farm, and are paid by the inhabitants 
in butter, oil, and money. The remains of the old 
Norwegian conſtitution are ſtill viſible in the divifion 
of their lands : and they have ſome udalmen, or free 
holders among them. But the Scotch Jaws, cuſtoms, 
manners, dreſs, and language, prevail. In reſpe& of 
eccleſiaſtical concerns, they have a preſbytery, which 
conſiſts of twelve miniſters, beſides an itinerant 
preacher for Foula, Fair Ifland, and the Skerries. 
Each of theſe miniſters has a ſtipend of between forty 
and fifty pounds, -with a houſe and glebe, free from 

. It is computed that the number of ſouls in all 

theſe ilands may be about twenty thouſand. 

The Orcades, or Orkney Iflands, are fituated be- 


| tween fifty-eight degrees twenty-ſeven minutes and 
marks. This iſland produced its late proprietor be- | 


fhfty-nine degrees ten minutes, of north latitude, and 
between one degree thirty minutes and two degrees 
fifty minutes of weſt longitude, They are ſeparated 
from the continent of Scotland by the ftrait called 
Pentland Frith, which is twenty-four miles long, and 
from twelve to ſixteen in breadth. 

At the beginning of the laſt century, there were 
reckoned ſeventy - eight iſlands, cultivated and inha- 
bited, excluſive of the ſmaller iſlets, The moſt con- 
fiderable is Pomona, or the Main-land. This iſland is 
irregular in its form, ſhooting northward about fix- 
teen miles in length, and nine in breadth ; and the 
lower part running out eaſtward thirteen miles in 
length, and in ſome places four in breadth ; but 

from Kirkwall to the oppoſite ſea not above two miles 
broad. Here are ſeveral mountains and lakes, but the 
greater part of the iſland is flat and fruitful, Kirk- 
wall, the only town in thoſe iſlands, ſtretches near a 
mile in length, on the eaſt fide of a fine bay, which 
affords a commodious harbour. The houſes, which are 
generally well built of ſtone, and handſomely lated, 
are about three hundred, and the place feems to be 
increaſing, In the centre is ſituated the cathedral 
church of St. Magnus, a large and beautiful ſtructure, 
in the form of a croſs, ſtanding upon pillars, and ad- 

orned with a high ſteeple, Here were formerly two 
palaces, one called the King's, and the other the 
Biſhop's. This is a royal borough, in which are held 
the ſheriff's and commiſſary's courts, with the ſynod 
of the clergy ; and here are likewiſe a cuſtom-houſe 
and a poſt-houſe. At Birſa, in the north-weſt corner 
of the iſland, Robert and Patrick, earls of Orkney, 
buile a magnificent palace, part of which j is yet ſtand- 
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Beſides that of Kirkwall, there are in Pomona | 
three good ports, viz. Deer Sound, in the north- 
eaſt end of the iſland ; Grimſhall, on the ſouth-eaſt 
fide ; and the bay of Cairſton, now called Stromneſs, 
at the' ſouth-weſt extremity, At the latter is a vil- 
lage of the ſame name, the moſt noted and the beſt fre- 
quented in the Orkneys. 

The number of the South Iſles, or thoſe which lie 
to the ſouth of the main land, is twelve; viz, Suina, 
or Swinna, Suda, South Ronaldſha, Waes or Wells, 
Hoia or Hoy, Graemſe, Cava, South Fara, Ryſa, 
Flotta, Burra, and Caupinſha ; differing much from 
one another in ſize, and likewiſe in quality. 

Among thoſe the moſt conſiderable is South Ro- 
naldſha, which lies neareſt to the continent of Caith- 
neſs; the uſual ferry being between Burwie in this 
iſland, and Duncan's Bay on the continent. It is be- 
tween ſeven and eight miles long, in ſome places five 
broad, in others hardly two; producing conſiderable 
quantities of barley and oats, as well as great plenty 
of good graſs; and its coaſts abound with cod and 
ling, A vein of lead ore has been diſcovered near 
Grimneſs, in the north-eaſt part of the iſland, and an- 
other near Widewall, on the weſt ſide, Here are a 
few hills and lakes, with two very good ports, one on 
the north fide, called St. Margaret's Hope, and the 
other at Widewall, 

South-weſt of the preceding lies the little iſland of 
Swinna, remarkable for a fine quarry of ſlate, but 
chiefly for two whirlpools, called the Wells of 
Swinna. 

To the northward of South Ronaldſha lies the 
iſland of Burra, ſeparated by a narrow ftrait called 
Water Sound. This iſland is four miles in length, 
from eaſt to weſt ; in ſome two, and in others one 
mile broad; abounding in corn, graſs, and peat, and 
well furniſhed with ſtores for building. Between this 
-and Pomona lie Lamb Holm, fertile in corn and graſs ; 
Glumps Holm; affording good paſture ; and Hunda, 
overgrown with heath, and affording ſhelter to great 
numbers of wild fowl, ; 
Weſt from South Ronaldſha, and ſouth from Po- 
mona, lie the iſles of Hoia or Hoy, and of Waes or 
Wells, which, at the low ebbs after ſpring-tides, 
make but one iſland, Conſidered in this light, it is 
-about nine miles long, and' five broad in the wideſt 
parts but in ſome places not above one. Hoy, which 
is the northern part," is the moſt mountainous of all 
thoſe iſles ; the hills being very high, and the valleys 
extremely deep, afford ſtriking and romantic proſpects. 
There are more buſhes and birch-trees in this than in 
all the other iſlands, but the ſoil is heathy and barren, 
abounding, however, with game, particularly hares, 
which are white in the winter, and which creature is 
not to be found in any other of thoſe iſlands, Here are 
alſo great numbers of the ſpecies of bird called the 
liar, which is much eſteemed. On the weſt fide of the 
3ſland is a kind of natural fortreſs, called Brobury, 
. anciently reckoned impregnable. Wells, and particu- 
| larly that part called South Wells, is flat, fertile, and 
pleaſant, There are in theſe tes three good ports, 
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viz, Orchope, Longhope, and Kirkhope, all very 
ſafe and commodious, 

At a ſmall diſtance to the eaſt of Hoy, lies the 
little iſland of Ryſa, a fertile and pleaſant ſpot. About 
two miles north-eaſt of this, and nearly the ſame. diſ. 
tance from Pomona, is ſituated Cava, another ſmall 
iſland, overgrown with heath, which affords ſhelter to 
abundance of wild- fowl, particularly the tyſt, a ſmall 
but very high-flayoured bird, On the coaſt of this 
iſland are great quantities of excellent fiſh of various 
Between Pomona. and Hoy, hat a mile diſtant 
from each, lies Graemſa, a pleaſant iſland, about five 
miles in circumference, The ſhore is formed by a 
chain of ſharp and ſteep rocks ; but the interior part of 
the country is flat, and-fertile in corn and graſs. Their 
peat and heath for fuel the inhabitants receive_from 
Pomona, for a communication with which this iſland 
lies very conveniently, as * the port of Strom- 
neſs. 

Coupinſha, more properly Cape or the Mer- 
chant Iſle, lies directly eaſt from Pomona. It is 2 
ſmall, but very high iſland, which with a rock near it, 
called the Horſe of Coupinſha, ſerves as a ſea-mark for 
all ſhips bound from the eaſtward ; on which account 
it received its name, It is about a mile in length, 
hardly half as much in breadth, and remarkable only 
for its fituation, | 

The North Iſles, or thoſe lying to the north of Po- 

mona, are 'fifteen, viz. Damſa, Shipinſha, Gerſa, 
Vera, Egleſha, Rauſa, Weſtra, Papa-Weſtra, North- 
Fara, Eda, Alhallow or Inhallo, Stronſa, Papa- 
Stronſa, Sanda, and North-Ronaldſha, 
| Damſa is a ſmall iſland, lying at the foot of Wyt- 
fall, in a bay of Pomona, about a mile, or ſomewhat 
leſs in circumference, plain, pleaſant, and for its ſize 
fruitful, Hexe was formerly a nunnery ; and near it 
is a Holm, called Grimſbutler, almoſt as large as 
Damſa, and which was once elegantly laid out in 
gardens, 5 
Shapinſha lies three miles north-eaſt of the town of 
Kirkwall; it is four miles long, almoſt as much in 
breadth, fruitful in barley and graſs, and has a ſafe 
harbour called Elwick. This iſland formerly made 
part of the eſtate of the biſhop of Orkney. Fine lead- 
ore has been diſcovered in ſeveral places on the ſouth- 
eaſt, A large holm called Halgar, which lies near it, 
covers the port of Elwick, and affords excellent pa- 
ſture. 

To the north-eaſt lies Stronſa, ſeparated from the 
preceding by a frith about five miles broad, This 
iſland is ſeven miles in length, and four in breadth, 
very fertile, and abounding with all the neceſſaries of 
life. On the ſouth-weſt runs out a peninſula, called 
Rouſholm-head, which affords great plenty of peat. 
This peninſula forms the weſt fide of a harbour called 
Rouſholm - bay; beſides which there are three others, one 
on the weſt, covered by Ling- .-holm, and called Linga- 
ſound; Strynie, on the north, defended by the little 
iſland of Papa-Stronſa ; and a little to the ſouth-weſt 
of this, Mills-bay, In former times this iſland was 
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much frequented by ſhipping : it was very populous, | 
and the inhabitants had a conſiderable trade with all 

the northern nations, and a valuable fiſhery round a 

great rock near it, called Ouſkerry, about a mile and 

a half in circumference, and which is very fertile in 
corn and graſs, but without peat, 

Two miles north of Stronſa lies Sanda, eſteemed | 
the largeſt of all theſe iſlands, next to Pomona. It is 
of an irregular figure, interſected on every ſide by deep 
inlets of the ſea, It is twelve miles long, in ſome | 
places only one broad, in others two, but in none 
above three miles. Here are ſeveral hills, and many 
lochs, ſome of which are of conſiderable extent. It is 
fruitful in corn and graſs, but affords no peat or turf, 
It is alſo defective in reſpect of ports, for though 
there be two under that name, they are both ſmal] 
and ſhallow. 

North-and-by-eaft of Stronſa, lies North Ronald- 
ha, the moſt remote of thoſe iſlands, as well towards 
the north as to the eaſt, It is three miles long, and 
one broad, moſtly flat, and ſufficiently fruitful both 
in corn and graſs, but without any peat. The ſea on 
its coaſts is very tempeſtuous, and there is properly 
nothing that can be called a port, Here was formerly 
a very neat church, dedicated to St. Olaus. 

Returning to the weſt, we begin with Eda, Ethic, 
or Heath, which lies north from Shapinſha, north-weſt 
from Stronſa, and weſt from Sanda, This iſland is 
about eight miles long, and two broad, hilly, covered 
with heath, and abounding in peat, with which it ſup- 
plies ſeveral of the other iſlands, If other reſpects it 
is not very ſertile. On the north-eaſt of it is a large 
graſſy holm, called the Calf of Eda, between which 
and the iſle is a very ſafe road, In the laſt century 
this was the property of Stuart earl of Carrick, who 
built a good houſe on the iſland ; and having erected 
proper works on the Calf of Eda, made there very 
fine ſalt. This is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Ocetis 
of Ptolemy. 

Three miles weſtward of Eda, lies Wee, a very 
beautiful iſland, nine miles long, and five broad. The 
country is finely diverſified with hills and plains, 
abounding with barley, graſs, cattle, ſheep, rabbits, 
wild and ſea fow!, as well as with fiſh upon the 
coaſts, On the north weſt are the remains of the 
caſtle of Maitland, which was begun, but not finiſhed, 
by Hepburn duke of Orkney. Near the moſt weſtern 
part of the iſland is the little harbour of Pierowal, 
where veſſels that draw under ten foot water may lie 
with great ſafety, 

At the diſtance of two * eaſtward is ſituated 
Papa- Weſtra, a pleaſant, and not unfertile iſland, 
three miles long and one broad, celebrated in former 
times for St. Friedwald's chapel and loch, of which 
many fabulous ftories are ſtill related. 

About a league weſt from Eda, and four north-eaſt 
from Pomona, lies the iſland of Eglua, or Egilſha, 
three miles long and one broad, It is a pleaſant, fruit- | 
fal i02nd, diſtinguiſhed by a neat little church, in 
which. is faid to lie the body of St. Magnus, the pa- 
tron of thoſe iſles, 

Half a league ſouth-weſt of Egilſha; and about the | 
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ſame diſtance north-eaſt from Pomona, lies Wire, two 
miles long and one broad, very fertile in barley and 
graſs, but affording no peat, with Which it is plied 
from the other iſlands, 
Two miles ſouth from Wire, about the ſame di- 
ſtance north-weſt from Shapinſha, and half a league 
north-weſt from Pomona, lies the ſmall iſland of 
Giarſa, two miles long and one broad, with a pyra- 
midal-ſhaped hill in the middle, Part of this iſland 
running out in a peninſula on the eaſt fide, forms what 
is called the Hen of Giarſa, between which and the 
body of the iſland there is a commodious little creek, 

A very narrow ſound ſeparates Pomona from Ron- 
ſa, which lies north from it, and is a ſquare iſland, 
between four and five miles in length from north to 
ſouth, and about four in breadth, It is mountainous on 
the weſt and ſouth ſides, as well as in the middle, but 
in the other parts it is flat, and fertile in graſs, Here 
is a great deal of heath and peat, with which many of 
the neighbouring iſlands are hence ſupplied, It is 
well ſupplied with cattle, ſheep, rabbits, fowl, and fiſh, 
| and is very healthy and pleaſant. On the eaſt it is ſe- 
parated from Egilſha by a ſtrait about a mile broad, 
called Howe Sound, which affords a paſſage to the 
ſhips bound to and from Iceland; and it is divided 
by another ſtrait called Wire, from the little iſland of 
that-name, | 

Between Ronſa, and the north-weſt point of Po- 
mona, lies the little iſte of Allhallow, or Inhallow, 
about a mile in circumference, and, for its ſize, both 
fertile and pleaſant, e 

The dreſs, language, and cuſtoms of the inhabitants 
of the Orkneys, are the ſame with thoſe of the Shet- 
land iſlands. Their trade, however, differs from that 
of the latter, in not depending 'on the reſort of 
ſtrangers, but on their own produce, They annually 
export a great quantity of corn, 'black cattle, ſheep and 
ſwine, as well as of butter, tallow, and ſalt, with ſeal- 
ſkins, otter-ſkins, lamb and rabbit ſkins, &c, beſides a 
vaſt deal of down, feathers, quills, hams, and wool. 
Their corn, in particular, is exported as far as Edin- 
burgh, whence they bring what goods they want in 
exchange, A conſiderable branch of their employment 
is the herring and white fiſhery ; but not having mer- 
chants to export their fiſh, when taken, they moſt com- 
monly fiſh for the Dutch, and the merchants of In- 
verneſs. 

The "INOS and Shetland iNlands form: one : dev 
artry, and ſend a member to parliament. 

When, or by whom, theſe iſlands were firſt 
planted, it is impoſſible to determine; but from the 


| 


| earlieſt accounts extant, relative to navigation and 


commerce, we find that even the moſt diſtant of 
them are treated as. countries that were already known 
and inhabited. As ſuch they were viſited by the 
Phcenicians, who gave to the moſt northern of them 
the name of Thule, that is, dar#, or obſcure, as being 
then probably very full of wood. Antonius Diogenes, 
who flouriſhed not long after Alexander the Great, 
wrote a large work concerning them, the materials of 
which are ſaid to have been taken from cypreſs tables, 


preſerved in the tombs of Mantima and Dorcelis, at 
* yre. 
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Tyre. Of this work only a fragment now remains, 
which is, however, ſufficient to prove, that theſe 
iſlands: were known to the people of Tyre, by means 
of whom they were afterwards introduced to the ac- 
quaintance of the Greeks, 

Theſe iſlands appear to have been conquered by the 
Norwegians towards the cloſe of the ninth century, 
when they were conferred on Sigurd, or Sward, a 
man of a powerful 'family, who enjoyed them during 
bis life, and left them to his ſon Gothurn, The lat- 
ter dying ſoon after without iſſue, the iflands came 
into the poſſeſſion of Rongwald, the elder brother of 
Sigurd, who beſtowed them on his natural ſon, Einar, 
or Eynard, with the title of earl. This nobleman is 
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Sir James Sinclair, captain of the caſtle of Kirk- 
well, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in oppoſing the 
attempt of his kinſman, procured from king James I. 
a grant of the two fine iſlands: of Sanda and Eda, 
upon a falſe ſuggeſtion that they were only holms 
fit for grazing. But the king being informed of this 
impoſition, and expreſſing a very high reſentment, 
Sir James was ſo terriſied on the arrival of the mo- 
narch at Kirkenwall in 1534, that he threw himſelf 
into the ſea at a place called the Loup of Linkneſs. 
This monarch was entertained during his ſtay by the 
biſhop ; and having compoſed all the troubles, he 
carried away with him ſome of the moſt factious per- 
ſons, that they might create no more diſturbances, 


much celebrated by the Iſlandic and Norwegian bards, 
for finding out the uſe of turf, without which theſe 
iſlands could ſcarcely be inhabited, in el preſent 
naked and expoſed condition. 

The iſlanders remained ſeveral ages ago a long 
ſucceſſion of thoſe princes, and dependent on the king- 
dom of Norway, under a very eaſy and equitable con- 
ſtitution z the earl living upon his demeſne lands, the 
biſhop and clergy having alſo a ſupport ſuitable to 
their reſpective ftations, and the inhabitants enjoying 
an extenſive commerce, 

This ſucceſſion of earls ended in Magnus the Fifth, 
to whom, in right of his mother, ſucceeded Malis, 
earl of Strathern in Scotland, who held the earldoms 
both of Orkney and Caithneſs. This earl, by to 
wives, left five daughters, by which the inheritance 
came to be divided, till it was again united in the 
family of Sinclair; in the poſſeſſion of which it re- 
mained when by virtue of the contract of marriage 
between James III. king of Scots, and the princeſs 
Margaret, daughter to Chriſtian III. king of Den- 
mark and Norway, all the rights of the laſt mentioned 
monarch were transferred by way of mortgage, redeem- 
able for fifty thouſand florins, part of the marriage- 
portion of fixty thouſand florins, to king James. 
This contract bears date at Copenhagen, Sept. 8, 1468. 

Theſe Mands being thus transferred, it is evident 
that king James came only in the place of his father- 
in-law, Chriſtian I. the ſovereignty of the iſlands be- 
ing yielded to him, while the actual poſſeſſion remained 
as before in the earl of Orkney. But by a ſubſequent 
tranſaction between the ſame king and the family of 
Sinclair, confirmed by an act of parliament, theſe 
iſlands were annexed to the crown of Scotland. They 
were governed during that and the ſucceeding reign 
by the king's lieutenants; and notwithſtanding the 
ſurrender of the earldom, the family of Sinclair, about 
the year 1501, obtained a very beneficial grant of the 
rents of the earldom, which they enjoyed for many 
years. Not ſatisfied with this beneficence, they even 
attempted to recoyer the entire poſſeſſion of the iſlands. 
With this view the earl of Caithneſs and lord Sin- 
clair, accompanied by a conſiderable force, landed in 
the Orkneys in 1529; but they were attacked and 
routed by the people of the country, when the ear! 
of Caithneſs, with about five hundred of his followers, 
were killed or drowned, and ferd Sinclair and all the 
teſt were n priſoners. | MIR 
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Soon after the attempt above mentioned, the king 
granted the revenues of the iſlands to James earl''6f 
Murray, which grant, however, did not take effect; 
but the widow of the lord Sinclair continued to en- 
joy the beneficial leaſe beſtowed on her family, till 
the year 1540, when the rents of thoſe iſlands were 
again let to Sir Oliver Sinclair at two thouſand 
pounds a year, In 1565, queen Mary made a grant 
of them to her natural brother, lord Robert Stuart; 
which, however, was revoked on the queen's coming 


(of age, In 1567, the ſame princeſs was prevailed 


upon, not only to make a new grant of theſe iſlands 
to James Hepburn, earl of Bothwell, but to raiſe him- 
to the rank of duke of Orkney. Upon his flight 
and forfeitare they fell again to the crown, in which 
ſtate they continued ſome years; till lord Robert 
Stuart reviving his claim on the grant made to him 
ſeventeen years before, and having great influence 
over young king James, at length prevailed ſo far, 
as not only to get that grant renewed, but to be 
created earl of Orkney in 1581. Soon after, for 
ſome acts of oppreſſion which he had committed, the 
grant was revoked; in two years it was renewed, 
and confirmed to. himſelf and his ſon. In 1600, the 
latter obtained a new grant, but he treated the in- 
habitants ſo ill, that upon their complaints, he was 
impriſoned ; in which ſtate having excited an open 
rebellion, he was in 1615 convicted of high treaſon, 
and beheaded. After this, to quiet the minds of the 
people of Orkney, a public proclamation was made 
by authority from the crown, declaring that theſe 
iſlands ſhould never more be diſſevered or men in 
private property.” : 

In 1614, Sir James Stuart, afterwards lord Ochil- 
tree, became the king's farmer-general for theſe iſlands; 
and in a few years after, the complaints againſt him 
were ſo great, that he was impriſoned, In 1624, 
Sir George Hay, the chancellor obtained the collec- 
tion of the rents, but he ſurrendered the grant three 


years after; and in 1633, upon a very ſtrong repre- 
ſentation from the people of Orkney, the iſlands were 


again annexed to the crown more ſtrictly than ever. 
The rents were let by leaſe upon ſuch terms as 
the weaſury thought expedient, which were ſome- 
times higher and ſometimes lower, according to the 
reſpeQive intereſts . by whom they were ob- 
tained,” At length, 1643, the earl of Morton pro- 


cured a grant of theſe iſlands to himſelf and his heirs, 
with 
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with the whole juriſdictions and regalities, in the na- 
ture of a mortgage, redeemable upon the payment of 
thirty thouſand pounds ſterling. His family was diſ- 
poſſeſſed by Cromwell, who cauſed a ſmall fort to be 
erected at Kirkwall, in which he placed a garriſon, 
After the Reſtoration the earl of Morton reſumed the 
poſſeſſion; but from an apprehenſion that by the ge- 
neral revocation, theſe iſlands were again devolved 
to the crown, a new grant by way of mortgzge, 
was in 1662, obtained from king Charles II. to the 
lord Viſcount Grandiſon, in truſt for the family of 
Morton. But in 166y, both this and the former 
grant were declared null and void, by a decree of 
the court of ſeſſion; and the iſles of Orkney and Shet- 
land were once more annexed to the crown by a very 
tri act of parliament, 

| The tents were from this time let as they for- 
merly had been, upon leaſe, particularly in the year 
1671, to George Scot, for the annual rent of forty 
thouſand marks Scots, making two thouſand two 
hundred and ſeventy-five pounds fifteeen ſhillings and 
fix pence fterling, In 170%, after repeated applica- 
tions to parliament, relative to the manner in which 
the grant to the earl of Morten had been diſſolved, 
James, then earl of Morton, procured a new grant, 
ſubje& to a fue duty of five hundred pounds fter- 
ling a year; and by an act of parliament paſſed 
in 1742, this grant was made abſolute and irre- 
deemable. Beſides the ' crown lands, his lordſhip 
obtained likewiſe a grant of thoſe belonging to the 
biſhoprick. of Orkney, which in the time of popery 
was a fee of conſiderable value; but this grant 
was ſubje& to large deductions. The earl of Mor- 
ton has alſo a temporary grant of the rights of 
admiralty ; the admiralty of the iſlands of Shetland 
and Orkney having always been line from that 
of Scotland. 
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e 
The Hebrides or Weſtern Iſles 


HE Weſtern Iſles of Scotland were called by 

the ancients Ebudæ and Hebrides, and have 
been computed to form a number no leſs than three 
hundred. The firſt conſiderable iſland of this claſs 
which we meet in our progreſs ſouthward, is Lewis 
and Harris, ' This has been ſuppoſed to be two iſlands, 
but is only one, the different parts of which are united 
by a narrow iſthmus, that of Lewis being the moſt 
northerly, It is fituated ſixty- eight miles weſt of the 
main land of Scotland, extending near a hundred 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and ten or twelve 
in breadth. It is commonly called the Long Iſland ; 


but under this name is ſometimes included the range | 


of iſlands lying to the ſouthward, and which are 
ſuppoſed to have been once united with this tract. 
The climate, though none of the moſt deſirable, 
eſpecially in the northern part, is yet eſteemed heal- 
thy. The ſprings are backward and bleak ; the 
ſummer ſufficiently warm; the autumn rainy, parti- 
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and windy, but the froſt not very long or ſevere ; 
neither have they much ſnow, The ſoil is arable 
for about ſixteen miles on the weſt coaſt, and in 
ſome places on the eaſt; but it is generally ſandy, 
except the muirs or heaths, which are partly of red 
and partly of black clay; of which the women here 
make veſſels for boiling their meat, and for preſery- 
ing their ale, When manured with ſea-wreck, the 
black land is very fertile, and produces large crops 
of good barley and rye; beſides oats, peas, beans, 
potatoes, and all kinds of garden ſtuff. Hemp and 
flax likewiſe thrive well ; and here is plenty of pear 
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and turf, which ſupplies the want of wood; there 


being now only a few birch and hazel trees. There 
are ſome quarries of ſtone, and even of marble. Gold 
duſt is ſaid to have been found; and there is much 
yellow tale. Amber, and ambergris, have been 
frequently thrown upon the coaſts, Coral and co- 
raline grow in Loch Seaforth, and n in other 
places. 

Befides a variety of good 3 ſome of which 
have a particular quality, here are ſeveral rivers and 
| rivulets, in which are ſalmon, trouts, and other ex- 
| cellent fiſh. Here are alſo many freſh-water lakes, 
particularly that of Langavat in Lewis, which is 
twelve miles long and fix broad; and a ſmaller lake 
of the ſame name in Harris ; all of them plentifully 
ſtocked with fiſh of different kinds, On the eaſt 
and weſt ſides are ſeveral inlets of the ſea, or falt- 
lochs, ſuch as Broad Loch, Loch Stronowa, Loch 
Grimſhadar, and many others. 

In the mountains there are eagles and hawks of 
ſeveral different kinds, with a great variety of wild 
fowl. The lakes are covered with an incredible di- 
verſity of water fowl, among which may be reckoned 
the famous anas farenſis, | canard a duyet, eider 
gooſe, or as it is called here, the colek, the down 
of which is ſuppoſed to be the fineſt in the world. 
Here are ſheep, goats, and hogs, in great number, 
with black cattle, horſes, and deer, ſmall indeed in 
ſize, but excellent in their reſpective kinds The 
iſland produces no wild beaſts, and very few vermin, 
except the mettrick, which is ſaid to afford valuable 
fur. On the coaſts are cod, ling, haddock, whit- 
ing, ſkate, turbot, mackarel, and many other kinds 
of fiſh in great plenty. In ſome or other of the 
lochs there are herrings through all the ſeaſons of 
the year, Seals and otters: are in greater numbers 
than in the other iſles; as alſo porpoiſes. and whales 
of almoſt every ſize and denomination ; with all the 
kinds of ſhell-fiſh, in a degree of exceſs, ſo as to 
cover the beaches, when the ſea ebbs, where, by cor- 
rupting in the warm Twouther, . ai ſometimes infect 
the air. 21570 
The inhabitants a are generally a Kovt, alive, well 
proportioned people, with their hair for the moft part 
of a light brown, In cultivating the ground, they 
make uſe of what they call a riſtle, a kind of ſickle 
plough, drawn by one horſe, and which cuts not a 
furrow, but a deep line, dividing all the ſtringy roots 


of bent and other plants, that compoſe their moors, 
cularly in the month of October ; the winter ſharp | They afterwards plough with an inſtrument which 


is 
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liar to themſelves ; and after ſowing, 
draw —_— uu field a harrow with two rows of crooked | 
teeth, and Heather fixed in another row, to ſmooth. 
the ſurface, after the clods have been broke. ö 
They make woollen cloth and linen, for their own | 


— 


is alſo 


** and while they had a market for it, be w- 


men ſpun a great deal of yarn and thread. 


This iſland appears to have been inhabited from 


very remote times, for here are many monuments of 
druidical worſhip, ſuch as the Truſhel- ſtone in the 
pariſh of Barvas, which is twenty foot high, and very 
near as many broad. Likewiſe. three upright ſtones 
on the north-ſide of Loch Carlavy, each of them 
twelve foot in height; with a temple at the village 
of Claſſerneſs, ſaid to be as er arp as Stone 
Henze i in Wiltſhire o zac 2627 
The northern part of it, or the Ile of ae 10 
Jongs chiefly to lord Seaforth, and that of en or the 
fouthern part, to lord ne £ ? 


b 
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North Unt, or North Vit, 1. to Pa Parry of 
Hunte, from which it is divided by a ſound done 
nine miles broad, in which 'is a' multitude, of vefy 
ſmall iſlands, This iſland is reckoned” about thirty 
miles in circumference, | The climate is tempsfats, 
and the ſoil rich; there being on the weſt- ſide a; 
great deal of flat ground, which affords large quan- 


tities of grain, eſpecially barley; as well as excel- 
Jent paſture. On the eaſt - ſide the iſland eee 


Full of little eminences; and in the middle moun- 
tainous, but where grows a great deal of fern, and |. 


graſs, | ſufficient to feed numbers of cattle; and ſheep. | 
On the eaſt- ſide, the inhabitants make large quan- 
tities of kelp, Loch Maddie is accounted a good 
harbour. This iſland is capable of "eb en, 
* | to * W 2448 


. 


. lies, to Re] a of North vis; 
4 which it is divided by a ſound ſeven miles 
broad. This iſland. is ten miles in circumference; 
on the weſt - ſide plain and fruitful, but on the eaſt 
ſandy and full of little hills. Here was formerly 2 
large nunnery, which is now the refidence. of Mr. 
ann of ena ng proprietor. of the Me, | 


# 
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South Uiſt is ſeparated from HA 5 a nar- 
rod ſound, which is fordable. at ſome places at low 
water, This iſland is thirty-ſix miles long from north 
to ſouth, and in breadth from four to ſeven, On the 
welſt-fide is a tract of flat land, containing about 
forty thouſand acres, very rich and fertile. This, 
deſides excellent paſture, produces lerge crops of fine 
barley, - Hemp and flax thrive exceedingly. Here are 
great numbers of black. cattle, with ſheep which have 
very fine wool; and the coaſt; abounds, with all ſorts' 


of white fiſh. wanne theſe nene, 
No. 45. | 
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Are 


'Þ | of them very ſmall, but ſome © of them 
| miles in circumference. | | 


| water on each fide the iſland... 


1 | 


$37 
and that the iſland, is leſs ſubjeR to rain, than any of 


the reſt, the inhabitants have little or no commerce 
and are conſequently. poof, This iſland | is likewifs 
13 
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Barra lies at a call diflance 445 South Ui, 
and is about fifteen miles in circumference. Te is | 
not either ſo pleaſant c or fo fruitful as the g geediog; 
but there i is plenty of cod and ling, of He fiz ize, 
caught on the coaſt. This iland belongs to a gen- 
tleman of the name of Mac Neil. = 

Southward of Barra lie ſeveral ſmall iſlands „ partt- | 
cularly five, which, though they Have JiſtinE; Names, 

in general called the Biſhop p's Iands. There a are 

likewiſe innumerable, ilands 9 various. fes, Iyi in 
round the fix larger which have 'been | deſcribed ;, my 
34 
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Thoſe iſlands, in point of kei i jur tits 


3 the ſhire of laverneſs. TI hey are divided into Eren 


pariſhes, in each of which is at leaſt one ſchool, 
where the children of the better ſort receive a toler- 
able education. According to computation; the 
number of inhabitants in all thoſe iſlands is not more 
than fifteen thouſand. The common people ſpeak 
the Galic; and j in South Uig and ae many of 
other iſlands. But even in "thoſe ee the * 5 
of Roman n is now much declining... 
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To tbe LN the famous. "Colitary iſle of St. 
Kilda, or in the language of the country, Hirta. Ie | 
is. two miles long, and one broad % ſurrgunded with 


ſteep rocks, except at the bay on the ſouth. caſt, 
| | where is an entrance for veſſels. The land riſes high 
- | in the middle; and. there are ſeveral fountains of good 


It produces oats and 
barley, the latter of which. is accounted the largeſt 
in the Weſtern. Iſles. The. inhabitants, who are 


about two hundred, are well proportioned and comely, 
In their manners they are virtuous and ſimple ; and 


they aſſemble on Sunday, and where the ſeripture i is 
read by the proprietor's fte ward, who alſo has the pri- 


| vilege of baptiaing and marrying, unleſs When a mĩ- 


niſter is ſent thither from Harris. T hough proteſ- 
tants, they have in the chapel an altar and a crucifix, 
which have continued there fince the time of popery ; 
and though they pay no worſhip to the crucifix, yet 
they ſwear deciſive. ,caths,. by laying their hands upon 
it; and take, the marriage oath in the ſame manner, . 
Their houſes. are. low, built. of ſtone, with a ce- 
ment of dry earth, and covered with turf thatched 
with ſtraw. They make their beds in the walls, of 
Her houſes, and lie commonly an... ſtraw, though 
they have great plenty of feathers. and; down... They 
all lire in & little yillage on the eat ag of che illand; 
not far 11 15 which BY. the remains of: an old , 
6 | In 
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know not the uſe of money. Here i is a chapel. where 195 
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In this inland is the houfe of à droidefs; all baile 
of ſtone, without any cement. It is of a conic fi- 
gure, open at the top, and has a fire place in the 
middle of the floor. It cannot eafily contain more 
than nine perſons, From the fide of the wall go off 
three low vaults, ſeparated from ond another by pil- 
lars, and capable of containing five perſons each. 

On this iſland are two others dependent. One 
of. theſe, called Soa, lies about half a mile from the 


ference, very high and ſteep all round. The other, 
called Borera, lies about two miles north of St. Kilda, 
and is about a mile in circumference, ſurrounded 
| likewiſe, in moſt places with a high rock. All thoſe 
three iſlands afford good paſturage, and abdund with 
ſea fowl from March till September. Here is & bird 
called the fulmar, about the fize of 4 moor. hen; 
which ſubſiſts on fiſh, When approached by any 
perſon, it ſpouts out oil from its beak ; and this thie 
natives uſe, not only for their lamps, but as a remedy 
in rheumatic pains, and other complaints. This ifland | 
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ey or skie, lies between the coaſt of Scotland, 
and the range of iflarids to the weſtward which have 
been Ateady mentioned. From Point Huniſh in the 

north-eaſt of this ifland, to Lock Tarradbm in Roſe, 
the diſtauce is ſeven leagues ; but for the ſpaes of 
about fix miles, at the ſouth · eaſt end, the breüdth 
of the ſound is little more than a N ; and at the 
ferry it is yet much narrower. This iſland is ſup- 
poſed to be the Eaſtern Ebuda of Ptolemy, Though 
the fptitigs here are commonly backward, the ſum- 
mers are ſufficiently warm ; but the Vin generally 
ſets in About the dog-days, and continues through 
the autumn. As to their winters, they are in com- 
pariſon with the continent, remarkably mild, wich 
very little froſt or now; but they are often hm 
with high northerly rin; and heavy rains. 

Tue form' of this ifland is very irregular, 4 Ka 
entering deep into the land on every fide; ſo as al- 
moſt to divide it in ſeveral places. In the interior 
parts, it is generally marſiy, abounding at the ſame 
time with rocks and mountains; among the latter 
of which, are ſeven remarkably high, vis. Quilts, 
Sbbrnifrey, Bein · Store, Bern vore · ſcowe, | Beinchto, 
Bin-nin, and Kaiflach. Of cheſe Quillow is the 
kigheſt; and to its Aividivg the clouds in their pat. 
Lage, 2 great part of the wet weather which prevails 
here is commonly afcribed, "The length: of this iſland 
n mid to be forty- four compiited miles, and its 
bPreuckth chirty - in ſome plates 3 but in others 
twerity-fix, and” in Torn” parts hardly two mites. * 
Tue wil i Various in reſpect of elvur, depth, 
Ann quality. In ſome places it mn a thin clay, in 
others oft; bat in many parts à rich black mould, 
Iying upon -ſbote me one; and extremely fertile. 
och the mos; when manured with hell fund 0f 
ahith tere in great plenty in 4 parts of che illand, 
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of che iſle be one continued moor, interſperſed: with 
mountains, rocks, and moraſſes, yet all theſe afford 
a rough kind of graſs,., 0n; which: the cattle feed and 
grow fat. Few eduntries are ſo well ſtocked as this 
iand with-all dds of manure; for, beſides the ſea- 
ware, trhich is common to all the iſlands, they bave 
a very proliſie ſort of ſea ſand, diſtinct. from. the ſhel] 
and before mentioned ;. excluſive of fine marle, which, 

though well known, is very little uſed, Here is alſo 


_ welt fide of St. Kilda, and is about a mile in cireutn- | great variety of fine earths, of different, colours, ſoſt, 


unctuous, and free from any kind of grit ;, potters 
earth, ſullers eartb,.' a. kind of white earth which 
has bern miſtaken; for chalk ; free · ſtone, lime-ftone, 
White and black marble, agate, and cryſtal. Upon 
the rocks are found ſome dying, moſſes, and tale as 
fine as that of Venice, In ſome; places there are 


| promiſing "appearances. of ſilver ore; and, cakes of 
iron are frequently: diſcovered among the peat aſhes, 
| Coal has been found in different parts of the iſland ; 


but having plenty of peat and turf, which are more 
eaſily procuted, the inhabitants make little uſe of 


* 222 14 it. The country was formerly overgrown with fir- 
trees of which few if any are. now left 3 but there 


55 xte ſtill ſome wood, and ſeveral coppices in different 
parts of the iſland; - The natives grow: conſiderahle 


quantities of | barley and oats, the latter of which is 
dy much the beſt, They have alſo hemp and flax; 
8 Ne, r and all kinds ;of Gaſes 
Raff. IJ" 16ſt 

This iand 4 combats. well 3 "EET 
innumerable” ſprings, ſame of which are mineral and 
medicinal, and all of them limpid and wholeſame. 


| Rivulets-and rills of different ſizes run down from 


the mountains; and beſides ſeveral kinds of freſh 
fiſh,. there are about thirty of thoſe that. abound in 
Ffalmon, Here are likewiſe Teveral | freſhi-water lakes, 
and among theſe one of a conliderable ſize; in which 
is an iſland, with a chapel dedicated to St. Columba. 
In ſeveral of theſe lakes there are trout, eels, 
and pikes; and in ſome, are muſcles that yield 

arls. Many ſalt- water lakes, which are numerous 
on each fide of the iſland, abound with herrings in 
the ſenſon; and all of them with white and ſhell- 
fiſn of different forts. In a few of the largeſt there 
are iſlands which ferve for Je * afford ſhclier | 
for fea "fowl. 1 1 

Tame _— of all. kinds are bete in * ers 

as are likewiſe wild and water fſowl. The black 
cattle are ſmall, but, when well fed, afford excellent 
beef. The horſes likewiſe are ſmall, but lively 
and hardy, going through all ſorts of labour, upon 


food that coſts their owners little or nothing. The 


inland affords ſheep, hogs, deer, goats, and rabbits, 
bet no arts. There is however, a number of foxes, 
with teale, otters, weanles, and to or three ſorts 
r e hog bite of: ne? of heh! is aid to 
7 >Þ - ial 

Tue inhabitants; end generally not very all, 
wid made, ſtout and active; and they dwell. for 
"the moſt part in ſeattered villages,” as convenience 


and the ſituat ion invite. Though they are not un- 


ae ver dan 'crops, Though te friterior part acquainted WH the improvements in hulbandry, the 
4 | 
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quantity of corn which they rpiſs- is diſproportioned 
to the conſumption of the inhabitants, the former 
- being computed at nine thouſand bolls in tolerable 
ſeaſons, and the number of the latter at thirteen thou- 
ſand. They make woollen and linen cloth for their 
oon uſe, and a little for ſale, | Till lately, the linen 
was always woven by their women, the occupation 
of a weaver being thought a diſgrace to the other 
ſex, They cure ſome fiſh for ſale, but not a great 
quantity, Kelp is 2 great article of their trade, 
ſelling from three pounds ten, to five pounds a tun; 
and they likewife burn. a- conſiderable quantity of fern 
aſhes. They tranſport moſt of their commodities in 
their own little boats, and might extend their com- 
merce much farther, if their circumſtances would al- 
low them to build larger veſſels. 1 © 
The commerce of the iſle of Sky is almoſt Adel 
eonfined to two places. One of theſe is Portry, on 
the eaſt- ſide of the iſland; where the Loch of the 
ſame name affording a commodious harbour, and the 
place lying in the middle of, the country, two fairs 
are annually held, one about the beginning of June, 
and the other in the beginning of September, in _— 
are ſold cattle, cheeſe, butter, fiſn, and other com- 
modities. The other place of - greateſt reſort is at 
Dunwegan, on the weſt- ſide of the iſland, where the 
bay or loch called Faillort affords a tolerable harbour. 
The purchaſers; at their return from theſe fairs, 
ſwim the horſes and cows. acroſs the nes aff * 
_ land. 41 a 
In this iland many tht monuments are. en 
Ae; - ſuch as altars, ſtones 'of immenſe height, and 
circular temples, erected in the time of the druids ; 
| beſides ſmall houſes under ground, and a kind of cells 
in remote places, which were the retreat of hermits 
in later ages. Here is alſo a conſiderable number of 


watch towers; with heaps of ſtones, ſuppoſed to be 


the ſepulchral monuments of the Danes, who once 
were maſters of the iſland. Beſides theſe there are 
many natural curioſities, n which are caves of 
a prodigious extent. Pie 


This iſland lies in the ſhire of "abr: _ is 


divided into ſeven pariſhes, in each of which is a 
ſchool, excluſiue of three charity-ſchools in different 
parts of the iſland. The inhabitants are in general 
proteſtants, and the common fort ſpeak; only Galic 
or Erſe, but perſons of better condition underſtand 
and ſpeak Engliſh,” The lands are divided chiefly: be- 
tween three proprietors, cho are lord Macdonald, 
lord Macleod, and the N e wh of the iy 
of Mackinnon. 

Contiguous to sky a are 3 ſmaller iNands; with 
4 eme ilets or bolms, that are dependent 


upon it. To the north-eaſt and north-weſt ' of 
Trotterneſs, which is its northern extremity, are 


eight or more ſmall iſlands, which, from the ruins 
of chapels that are in them, appear to have been in- 
Habited in former times. To the ſouth lie five iſlands, 


Aich. The fri of theſe; though not the largeſt; is 
B much che moſt valuable. It is à flat iſland, about 
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watered, the ſoil remarkably rich, and producing 


is a ſafe and capacious harbour, capable of contain- 
ing a hundred and fifty- fail of ſhips ; and near it are 
two banks abounding with large cod; but notwith- 


trade nor manufactures; and being able to pay their 
rent with their black cattle, give themſelves very lit- 
tle trouble about fiſhing. It contains about three 


donald of Clanronald. TEN 

Rum is à larger iſland, of a circular form, and 
near twelye miles in diameter ; but the face of it is 
rugged and mountainous, the ſail wet and marſhy. 
It produces only graſs; and the black cattle, ſheep, 


and goats are of an inferior kind; "This is the pro- 


perty of Mr, Maclean of Colle; and contains be- 


in great poverty. 

Egg and Muck are not either of them quits fo 
large. as Canna, but are as fertile, and their climate 
is both healthy and pleaſant, ' The iſland of Aich is 
the leaſt conſiderable of them all. | 


except Rum, they contain not ſo much as'a buſh 3 
and the inhabitants are of opinion that no trees will 
grow in them. In this, however, they are probably 
miſtaken'; for in Soa Veretil, an_ iſland of much the 
ſame ſiae, and lying between them and Sky, the woe 


is ſa plentiful as to cover one half of the iſland, 


On the eaſt-fide of Sky there are "likewiſe Fog 
Pabay is a flat round iſland,” about a mile in dia- 


a ſoil, that it might be rendered entirely arable. Tes 
only inhabitants are à cowherd and his family. 

Scalpa is three miles long and one broad, riſing 
gradually on all ſides from the ſhore, but not to a 
great height, Along the ſea- ſide there is ſome arable 
ground ; 378 the other part t 7 for black 
N 3 fi hon! 

Raaſa is nine miles long and thres bed, di- 


property of Mr. Macleod, "OY, has a. e 
ſeat upon it. 


The iſland of 1 TY is + only 2 ole in cireum- 
feren ge. 5 

Rona the moſt 3 of: mis group, is about 
three miles long, and half a mile broad. It contains 


gentleman laſt mentioned The number of inhabi- 
tants in theſe Apt Mands' is Yor tnecd to be. Shou 
ws me N 91 202 Zech nüt: 
1G Jen A 943 bn 
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Proceeding Cai we'reach'the iſland of Mart, 


and mountainous, interſected by the ſea on all ſides, 


8 the land to a great extent! on 8 


three miles long; and upwards of a mile broad, well 


— 


plenty of corn and graſs,” At the eaſt end of it thete | 


ſtanding theſe advantages, the iſlanders have neither 


hundred inhabitants, and is the S e of Mr. Mac- 


tween two and three hundred inhabitants, Who live 


:: Theſe" iflands look always freſh and verdant, but, : 


iſlands, viz. Pabay, Scalpa, Raaſa, Fladda, and Rona, 


meter, no uſed only for paſture; but it has fo rich 


vided into arable and paſture ground, and is the 


very little arable land, and is the property of the 


ſituated on the ooaſt of Argyleſhire, and ſuppoſed to 
be the Malcos of Piclemy. It is twenty-four miles 
vir. Canna, ar Cannay, Rum, Egg, Muck, and in length; and near as much in breadth; Very rough 


particularly the weſt,” where are two large bays which ; 


— — — —— — 
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| From the beginning of April to che end of May, 
here is generally fair weather, but attended with 
cold northerly winds. From that time to the middle 
of July, the weather is pretty warm, and in moſt 
ſeaſons tolerably dry; but thence to the end of 
OQober, the rains are almoſt inceſſant, During the 
. winter, wind and rain prevail more than froſt or 
ſnow, either of which ſeldom happens; and when 
| they do, they are not ſevere or of long continuance. 
The ſoil of this iſland is for the moſt part very 
indifferent. In the ſouth-weſt corner, which is fiyled 
Roſs or Roſy, the ground is plain, low, and tolera- 
bly fertile, as likewiſe is the north-eaſt part, which 
is called Moriniſh ; but the reſt is in general cold, 
wet, and barren. | The interior part of the iſland is 
covered with mountains, ſome of which, particu- 
larly Bainne More, are | ſteep and of great height. 
There are ſome woods and many coppices yet remain- 
ing. The graſs is in general but indifferent; and 
black cattle can find little or no ſubſiſtence on the 
hills in winter. Thoſe mountains, however, are not 
totally uſeleſs, as they yield immenſe quantities of | 
peat and turf, which ſupply the inhabitants with 
fuel. Oats and barley refer ig but neither of them 
is reckoned excellent in its kind. 

Tbe iſland is for the moſt part exceedingly well 
watered with fine ſprings, ſome of which are medi- 
cinal-z and many riyulets run from the mountains 
on all ſides, There are ſome freſh water lochs of 
conſiderable extent, which abound in trout; eel, and 
other fiſh ; and an dende of the-rivers' there are ſalmon 
as well as pearl muſcles, bo 

Bloody Bay affords a'barbour for ſmall veſſels, 

which ſometimes go to Loch Buy in the herring ſea- 


þ 
} 


| 


ſon. . The bay behind the caſtle of Dowart is alſo | 


frequented by ſmall veſſels. But Toubir-Mary-Bay, 
| Which is covered by -a-ſmall iſland called Calve, is a| 
very good port, in which a large — of the We 
armada was blown up in 1588. 
There is great plenty of tame fowl of al ſorts | 
about every habitation in the iſland. The moun- 
' tains ' abound with game; and the lochs furniſh a 
prodigious variety of. water-fow]. Here are great 
numbers of black cattle, of a ſmall: ſize, but afford- 
ing excellent beef. Sheep and goats are alſo nume- 
rous ; and there are many deer in the hills and woods, 
which are alſo much infeſted with foxes. The horſes 
are of a. fmaller ſize, but are bigbly eſteemed : 
and there is an annual fair in the month of Auguſt, 
in which conſiderable numbers are ſold. Herrings 
come frequently into the bays, which likewiſe afford 
great plenty of white and ſhell fiſh of all kinds. Many 
ſeals and otters are found among the rocky iſlands in 
the large bays ; and the ſea- ware not only ſupplies |: 


plenty of manùre fot the lands, but there is like- 


wiſe” a great quantity annually made into kelp. 


about, the middle of the eaſt-coaſt of the iſland, le. 
mains ill a kind of garriſon. The caltle of Aros, 


and that of May, at the end of Loch Bay is now a 
* of no conſequenec. There art — 
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extremity of Mull by a ſtrait fcarce half a mile over. 


which furnifh paſture. for cattle, and near the coaſts 


land ol Staffs, about à mile in length, and half a 
ſarther in the country, is become a heap of rulins ; mile in breadth, This iſland is celebrated for the 


* , ; 1 0 : ” , 
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of little Daniſh forts; but nothing that deſerves the 
name' of 'a town, in all this large iſland. The inha- : 
birants, who reſemble , thoſe of the other iflands, in 
language and cuſtoms, live in ſcattered hamlets, and 
have among them no appearance of improvements, 
except a few \incloſures, They have no manufac- 
tures but thoſe of coarſe cloth and linen for their 
own conſumption. z| nor any fiſheries of conſequence, 
N for theſe their ſituation is ſo commodious. 
The principal proprietor is the duke of Argyle, 
but there are alſo many others. Here are only three 
pariſhes, in each of which is a church. There i is 
likewiſe a chapel, and a ſchool where forty or fifty 
children are taught, at the expence of the ſociety 
for propagating Chriſtian knowledge in the Highlands, 
The inhabitants are proteſtants, and computed: to 
be about five thouſand 3 but from the veſtiges of 
many churches, the iſland appears to have n for- 
_— much more nn 


5 e e 
125 Jona, or Jeoſum Kill, is ſeparated from the weſtern 


This celebrated ifland is about two miles long, and 
a little more than half a mile broad. Though ly- 
ing ſo near Mull, the climate is wariner; and much 
leſs ſubject to rain. On the borders of the ſea the 
ſoil is rich and fertile, producing excellent | oats, 
barley, and flax; the other part, which is rocky, | 
abounds with fine graſs, and feeds, in proportion 
to its extent, à great number of cattle, It is well- 
watered, exceedingly — and contains about A 
hundred and fifty inhabitants. 
This iſland was given in tlie ſixth N to St. 
Columba, who erected here a monaſtery, in which 
ſhe was interred. In ſueceeding times, a nunnery, 
and ſeveral chapels were built here; and it was alfo 
famous for a library, in which were depoſited the 
archives and hiſtories of Scotland, with many other 
curious manuſcripts now loſt, But the circumſtance 
for which it is moſt celebrated, is its having been 


the burying- place, not only of the Kings of Scotland, 


but of Ireland, Norway, and the Ifles ; and like- 
wiſe of other diſtinguiſhed perfons of both ſexes in 
the weſtern parts of Scotland, and in the iflands.,, 
Many ruins" of buildings yet remain, that evince the 
ancient ſplendor of this iſland, which was once the 
reſort of viſitors, . all the n (Nations of 


Europe. $7171 | 
Round this land are veel of a ſmaller - Give, 


bent eg ee 4 Ang LO. and other. fiſh 
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Bi the ner oak of Mull likewiſe lies the ſmall 


natural pillars that range' in a magnificent manner 


along many ew * of the coaſt, particulacly on the 
ſouth· 


þ 


long and three broad. 


— 
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ſouth · weſt fide, They are moſtly of great length, 


and lie in various directions; but in one place, 
called the Cave of Fingal, they are about fifty- foot 
high, and proportionably thick, diſpoſed in the form 
of colonnades, according to the direction of the 
ſhore. 


E 0 | 


Col is about thirteen miles long, and three broad, 
moſtly covered with heath, interſperſed with ſpots of 
graſs and corn, The quadrupeds in this iſland are 
horſes, cows, ſheep, and goats; but here are nei- 
ther deer, hares, nor rabbits, There are ſeveral 


lochs, ſome of which afford trout and eels Both |: 


ends of the iſland are the property of the duke of 
Argyle, but the middle IE to Mr, Mac Lean, 


F 1 1. 
Near Col lies the iſland of Tyr-Ity, eight llc 


fiſh, and fowl, Here is a freſh water lake, with an 
iſland and an old caſtle in it, Tyr-Ity formerly be- 
longed to the family of Mac Lean, but is now the 
property of the duke of Argyle. There is in the iſland 
one church, called Sorabi, of which the dean of the 


Iſles was miniſter, 
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Colonſay is above twelve miles long, and three 


termixed with meandring valleys, all affording ex- 
cellent paſturage. The ſoil produces oats, beans, 
and potatoes; and a conſiderable quantity of kelp is 


here annually made. 
: O R 1A 


Oranfay, which is ſeparated from the preceding 
by a narrow ſound, is three miles long ; the ſouth 
part low and ſandy, but the reſt high and rocky, 
This iſland yields the fame commodities as the laſt 
mentioned; and here are the ruins of an ancient 
monaſtery, founded, as fome ſuppoſe, by Columba, 


but more probably by one of the lords of the Iſles, 


who eſtabliſhed here a priory of regular canons of 
Auguſtine, dependent on the abbey of Holy-rood at 


Edinburgh. The church is fifty-nine foot by eighteen ; 


and contains many tombs of the ancient iſlanders, 


I L A V. 


To the ſouthward of theſe lies Ilay, about twenty - 
eight miles long, of a ſquare. form, but deeply in- 
dented on the fouth by the great bay of Loch-anidaal, 
The face of the iſland is hilly, though not high, and 
much of it is covered with heath; but in ſome parts 
the land is of goad quality, Should the inbabitants 


turn their attention to agriculture, the ifland might 


be greatly improved ; for balides ſea-wreck, it af- 


fards. coral, ſhell ſand, rack and pit marle, and great 
quantities of lime-ſtape. The chief produce, how- 


ever, is only flax and ſome con, of the later of 


_* 
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It abounds with corn, cattle, 


broad, full of rocky hills, running tranſverſely, in- | 


9 
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which ſo little is cultivated, that the inhabitants ans 


nually impott a thouſand pounds worth of meal. 
From the number of cattle bred here, the iſland is 


frequently ſo overſtocked, that many of them die in 


the ſpring for want of fodder, Here ate weazles; 
otters, hares, eagles, falcons, black and red game, 
with ſeveral kinds of fiſh ; and vipers ſwarm in the 
heath, The people of this iſland are ſaid to be ex- 


tremely ſuperſtitious with reſpect to the power of 


faſcination. Here are ſeveral mines of lead, much 


mixed with copper, which appeat to have been wrought ; 


in former times, and have again been opened of late 
years, yet ak | 
. 


Bernera is about five miles in cireumference, and 
has in it a noble wood of yew, with a freſh water 
lake, where many land and ſea fowl reſort, This 


{ iſland was a ſanRuary in popiſh times. 


EOS N 


Liſmore is about nine miles long, and one and a 
half broad, and is extremely fertile in oats and bear, 


Here is a church of modern but mean building; and 


in the church-yard are two or three old tombs, 
with the highland broad ſword engraved on them, 
Here is alſo a remarkable tomb conſiſting of nothing 
more than a thick log of oak. On a rock are cut 
the radii of a dial, but the index is loſt, 


S 


Jura is reckoned about twenty-four miles long, 
and in moſt places ſeven broad, It is the moſt rugged 
of all the Hebrides, the interior parts conſiſting 


| chiefly of vaſt naked mountains, incapable of cultivation, 
Some of theſe riſe to a great height, particularly two, 
which are diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Paps of 


Jura, The eaſt coaſt of the ifland, through its whole 
extent, is remarkably plain and fertile, as are like- 
wiſe ſeveral ſpots in other places, producing barley, 
oats, rye, hemp, and flax, in conſiderable quan- 
tities. This iſland is remarkably well watered with 
fine ſprings ; and here are alſo ſome freſh-water Jochs, 
which abound' in trout, pike, eels, and other ſorts 
of fiſh, beſides. vaſt quantities of water fowl. No 
leſs than ten beautiful rivers run from the mountains 
towards the eaſt ſide of the iſland, four or five of 


| which are well ſtored with ſalmon and other fine fiſh, 
Here is great plenty of all ſorts of tame fowl; and 
| the hills abound more with black game than any 


other of the iſlands ; producing likewiſe a conſider- 
able number of deer, for which this iſland was for- 
merly famous, Black cattle, horſes, ſheep, goats, 
and rabbits, are in great number; but here are nei- 
ther hares nor foxes, The ſea-coaft abounds with 
all ſarts of white and ſhell fiſh ; and the barren rocky 
iſlands at a little diſtance afford plenty of ſeals, as 
well as prodigious quantities of ſea ware. 123 
The inhabitants are in general a ſtout, well pro- 


| portioned, and active people; of a brown or rather 


dark complexion, . the people in the ſouthern 


6 U 1 countries 
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countries of Eurbpe. They live in ſmall hamlets, 


diſperſed for the moſt part along the eaſt-fide of the 
iſland. The number of perſons amounts to about 
twelve hundred. In general their language is Erſe, 
but the better ſort can alſo ſpeak Engliſh. This 
iſland lies in the ſhire of Argyle, and part of it is 


the property of the duke, 


S282: $4. 


The next remarkable iſland is Gigaia, fix miles in 
length, and a mile and a half in breadth, with a 
ſoil well adapted both for arable and paſture ground. 
Upon the ftones here grows corkir, which dyes a 
crimſon colour ; and croſtil, which dyes a philamort. 
The proprietors of this iſland are the Mac Neils. 

R SY 


„ 


Cary is ſituated a very little ſouth of the preceding, 
and is about a mile in compaſs, affording good paſ- 
turage, and abounding with rabbits, This iſland 
belongs to the family of Macaleſter. 


R N. 


Atran lies in the mouth of the Frith of Clyde, at 
the diſtance of a few leagues from the continent, 


R A 


and mountainous, The cock of Arran, which is to- 
wards the northern extremity, is a famous ſea- mark; 
but the higheſt mountain ſtands in the interior part. 
The length of this iſland from ſouth to north is twenty- 
four miles, and its greateſt breadth fourteen, being 
in many places indented by the ſea. At preſent, only 
a ſmall part near the coaſt is improved, but the cul- 
tivation appears to have been anciently more general. 
The iſland is well watered with ſprings, as well as 
with ſeveral freſh- water lochs, particularly Loch Verſa, 
out of which runs a fine river. Beſides many rivu- 
lets, here are five conſiderable ſtreams that fall into 
the ſea on the weſt fide, and an equal number on the 
eaſt. The produce is the ſame as that in the other 
iſlands, only here are no hares nor foxes. The 
lochs and rivers abound with trout and ſalmon ; and 
various ſorts of ſea fiſh are caught upon the caſt i in 
great abundance, 

The inhabitants live in ſcattered villages over the 
iſland, and have no other mechanic employments 
than ſuch as are abſolutely neceſſary towards their 
ſubſiſtence. Beſides a little coarſe cloth which they 
ſpin and weave for their own uſe, their only manu- 


FaQure is kelp, which they ſell for about forty and 


ſometimes fifty ſhillings a ton. 

The greateſt natural beauty in Arran is the in- 
comparable harbour of Lamlach, which lies towards 
the ſouth-eaſt, covered by an iſland of the ſame name, 
about three quarters of a mile in length. This ha- 
ven is a kind of circle nine miles in compaſs, ſur- 
rounded by high mountains, and capable of contain- 
ing five hundred fail of ſhips. Its diſtinguiſhing con- 
veniency ariſes from the diſpoſition of the iſland at 
its mouth, which affords a double entrance and 


It 
is of an oval ſhape, and almoſt every where rough | 


| 
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beautiful creature called the roe- buck, 


[EuRoes, 
outlet, ſo that veſſels may paſs in almoſt any wind. 
To the north, at the diſtance. of about five leagues, 
lies the harbour of Loch Ranſa, which is land-locked, 
and though in other reſpedts very commodious, is dry 
at low water. The bay without, however, is ſpa- 
cious, and in it ſixty or ſeventy ſhips may anchor 
with great ſafety, 

Formerly there were ſeveral churches in this iſland, 
but at preſent only two pariſhes, which are thoſe of 
Kilbride and Kilmoray, There is alſo a chapel and 
catechiſt at Loch Ranſa, endowed by one of the 
ducheſſes of Hamilton with twenty-five pounds a year, 

Here are many. remains of druidical ſuperſtition, 
which evince its having been inhabited in very early 
times 3 as are alſo many caves remarkable for their 
ſize and ſituation ; beſides the remains of ſome an- 
cient fortreſſes. The caſtle of Broadwic, which be- 
longs to the duke of Hamilton, is till a large edi- 
fice, and muſt anciently have been both "CG and 
ſumptuous, JETS 

The number of inhabitants is computed at about 
five thouſand, On the weſt fide of the iſland they 
generally ſpeak Erſe, and on the eaſt fide Engliſh, 
The duke of Hamilton is proprietor of the greater 
part of Arran : and, with others of the neighbouring 
iſlands, it lies in the ſhire of Bute, 


B U E. 


The iſle of Bute is ſituated at the entrance of the 
Frith of Clyde, having the main land of the ſhire of 
Air at the diſtance of fix miles on the eaſt, Its 
length from north to ſouth is eighteen miles, and the 
broadeſt part about five; but it is in many places 
narrower, being indented on both ſides by large bays 
of the ſea, The face of the country is rather hilly 
than mountainous, except in the north-eaſt part; 
and large tracts of level and fruitful ground are in- 
terſperſed between the hills through almoſt every part 
of the iſland, Along the ſhore, and in the valleys 
the ſoil is generally a deep ſtrong mould, extremely 
fertile, and well adapted for wheat, barley, oats, and 
flax, though at preſent the inhabitants grow only 
oats and bear of which they commonly export about 
four thouſand quarters annually. Towards the north 
end of the iſland is a quarry of coarſe ſlate; and a 
vein of coal has been found, which, however, dip- 
ping very deep, is not thought worth the expence of 
working. Here is plenty of free-ſtone, and ſtone of 
a red colour, of which there are many ancient build- 
ings. A large mountain of lime-ſtone hangs over 
the ſea, Here were anciently many woods, ſeveral of 
which, ſome of oak, are yet remaining. 

The iſland is well watered with ſprings and ri- 
vulets; and there are fix or eight freſh-water lochs, 
among which four have rivers running out of them ; 


E 


Here are wild, tame, and water fowl of moſt ſorts, and 
in great plenty; and the hills afford deer, with the 
The horſes 
and black cattle are ſmall, occaſioned by their breed- 

ing too great numbers, The ſheep are excellent, 


and 


all abounding in pike, perch, and fine large trout. 
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and the quantity of ſwine conſiderable, The coaſts 
abound: with different ſorts of ſea fiſh, particularly 


herring. 
- Bute, according to ancient writers, was the firſt 
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Chriſtianity was firſt taught by ſome of the diſciples 

of St. John the apoſtle, who fled- thither to avoid 
the perſecution of the Roman emperor. It was; how- 
ever, not publicly profeſſed, till the beginning of the 


iſland . poſſeſſed by the Scots, under the command of | third century, when, according to the Scotch hiſtori- 


Renda, or, as he is named by others, Rothſay, who is 
ſaid to haye built the town and fort of that name: 

this, though a royal borough, and giving, ſince 4 
reign of Robert III. the title of duke to the heir-ap- 

parent of the crown, is an inconſiderable place, con- 
taining about fix or ſeven hundred inhabitants, Tt 
ſtands, however, upon a very fine bay, which is ca- 
pable of containing a fleet of large hips ; ahd the 


entrance and quay have been lately much improved by | 


the aſſiſtance of the earl of Bute, the proprietor. The 
chief ſupport of the inhabitants is the herring-fiſhery, 
in which they employ from a hundred and fixty to 
two hundred boats, They ſell the fiſh daily, as they 
take them, to the attending traders 3 i e 
Greenock, and other places. 

There are in the iſland two ferries, one ber Roth- 
ſay to Greenock, which is about five leagues up the 
Clyde; and the other from Mount Stewart to Larges, 
the neareſt port in the ſhire of Air. The boats go 
regularly every week, the former carrying corn, cattle, 
and other commodities, for the Greenock market, and 
the latter chiefly paſſengers. Moſt of the inhabitants 
ſpeak the Engliſh language, which may be conſidered 
as their mother- tongue, though many of them un- 
derſtand, and ſome likewiſe can ſpeak Erſe, which is 
the common dialect of the ordinary people in the 
other weſtern iſlands. 

Here are ſeveral old fortreſſes, or places anciently 
built for defence, ſuch as Dun Owl, or Dun Ouil, 
and Dun Allin, on the weſt fide ; and on the eaſt fide 
of the iſland, a little north from Rothſay, is an old 
caſtle, three ſtories high, which ſeems to have been 
once a ſtately building, and a great ogy to the 

lace. | 

In former times there were ſeveral ke in 
this iſland, but at preſent only two pariſhes, the in- 
habitants of which, conjunctly, are computed at ſix 
or ſeven thouſand. The principal proprietor is the 
earl of Bute, beſides whom two gentlemen have 
houſes and eſtates in the iſland. | | 

Adjacent to Bute are two ſmall iſlands, called 
Great and Little Cumbrays, which are the property of 
the carl of Glaſgow. | 


* 
* 
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Of the 8 cots ,—Religt on.—Learning,—Conſlitution, p 
HE Scots, in general, are an open, good- na- 


| tured, hoſpitable, brave, and honeſt people, 
differing little, at preſent, in their/ manners and cuſ- 
toms from the Engliſh, whom they are alſo faſt ap- 
proaching even in the refinement of their language: 
they are, however, diſtinguiſhed by the eſtabliſhed 
religion of the country, as well as by ſome e 
in their political conſtitution. 101 


IX. 


ans, Donald I. and bis queen, with ſeveral of the 
nobles, were ſolemnly baptized. The progreſs it had 
made was ſoon afterwards confirmed by emigrations 
from South Britain, during the perſecutions of Au- 
relius and Diocleſian, when it became the general re- 
ligion of the country, under the direction of a ſociety 
of learned and pious men, named Culdees, whoſe 
principal ſeat was in St, Andrew's, 

Chriſtianity, thus planted, appears to have flou- 
riſhed in its native ſimplicity, till the arrival of Pal- 
ladius, who being ſent thither in the fifth century 
by the biſhop of Rome, found means to introduce 
the modes and ceremonies of the Romiſh church. 
The dependence 'of the Scots, however, upon the 
papal ſee, remained always more weak than that of 
any other nation; and notwithſtanding the oppreſſion 
exerciſed by the Romiſh clergy, the Culdees conti- 
nued to be a diſtinct order in the kingdom, ſo late 
as the fourteenth century. 

The reformation began in Scotland in the time of 
James V. during whoſe reign, as well as that of 
his daughter Mary, though both catholics, it made 
great progreſs, and was at length completed, through 
the preaching of John Knox, who had embraced the 
doctrine of Calvin, Thoſe who laboured in eftabliſh« 
ing the new doctrine naturally imagined, that upon 
the abolition of the Romiſh religion, they ſhould ſue- 
ceed to the revenues of its clergy ; and the nobles, 
who had already deſtined thoſe poſſeſſions to them- 
ſelves, did not diſcourage this notion : but no ſoonet 
was the revolution in the church effected, than the 
latter monopolized all the church-livings, and ſhame- 
fully left the reformed clergy in a tate of almoſt total 
want, till their increaſing importance in the nation | 
procured them Hoes the SI Terry a decent main - 
tenance. | 

The Scotch clergy are W acknowledged to 
be the moſt decent and conſiſtent in their conduct 
of any of their order, Their livings are from forty, 
to a hundred and fifty pounds a year, with a ſuitable 
houſe, and about fix acres of land annexed, The 
church allows no curate, except in caſe of ſickneſs of 
age, when one is, appointed under the title of helper. 
The'widows and children of thoſe who die in poot 
circumſtances, are provided for out of a fund eſta- 
bliſhed by two acts in the laſt reign. 

The church of Scotland is modelled principally 
after the Calviniſtical plan eſtabliſhed at Geneva; 
and its chief diſtinction is an equality of all the 
preſbyters in reſpect of eccleſiaſtical rank, They 
dreſs without clerical robes, but ſome of them appear 
in the pulpit in gowns and bands, They make no 
uſe of ſet forms of worſhip, but are not prohibited 
that of the Lord's prayer; 

The loweſt ecclefiaſtical jutteatcry! in Scotland is 


| 


| the kirk-ſeffion, the authority of which is confined to 


It is generally admitted by ancient writers, that 


its own pariſh, It conſiſts of the miniſter and elders, 


| the 
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the latter of whom, l amounting, to. eight or | 
ten, are choſen, by the former from among, the. maſt 
intelligent and regular of his pariſhioners. The office 
of an elder is nearly the ſame with that of a cburch: 
warden” in England, having the ſygerintendaney of 
the poor, and the management of the parochial af 
fairs, They alſo aſſiſt the miniſter in ſeveral of his 
clerical duties, particularly in catechiſing, viſcing | 
the fick, and at the communion-table, One of them 
is called the ruling elder, who is generally a perſon 
of the firſt quality and intereſt in the pariſh. : this of- 
- ice entitles him to a ſeat i in the higher eccleſiaſtieal 
judicatories. 

Superior to the kirk- ſeſtons ate the preſbyteries, of 
which there are in Scotland ſixty-nine. Theſe: con- 

' fiſt of the miniſters of ſeyeral pariſhes, with one 
ruling elder, choſen balf-yearly out of the reſpective 
kirk- ſeſſions, and they meet in the head - toun af the 
diviſion. Their juriſdiction is confined to the pariſhes 
that conſtitute the preſpytery, within which tbey take 
cognizance of all eccleſiaſtical affairs. A chief part of | 
their buſineſs is the ordination of candidates for live 
ings. In the diſcharge of this office they are ex- 
tremely regular and ſolema, The patron of a living 
is bound to nominate, or preſent, in fix months after 
a vacancy, otherwiſe the preſbytery fills the place jure 
develuta; but this privilege daes not hold in royal 
burghs. 

Next to- theſe are fifteen ks ſynods, com- 
poſed of a number of the adjagent e. over 
which they have a power. 

The higheſt eccleſiaſtical judicatory is the general 
aſſembly, conſiſting of deputies from the ſeveral prel- | 
byteries in the kingdom. A preſbytery containing 
under twelve miniſters, ſends two miniſters, and one 
ruling elder ; if it contains between twelve and eigh- 
teen members, it ſends three, and one ruling elder ; 
if between eighteen and twenty-four, it ſends four i 
miniſters, and two ruling elders; but if the preſby- 
tery bas twenty-four members, it ſends five miniſters, 
and two ruling elders. Every royal burgh ſends one 
ruling elder, and the city of Edinburgh two. Every 
univerſity, likewiſe, ſends one commiſſioner, "RON A 
member of their own. body. 

The general aſſembly meets once a-year at Ediu- 
burgh, and in it the king preſides by his commiſ- 

| fioner, who is always a nobleman, but has no voice 
in their deliberations, Hither appeals are brought 
from all the other eccleſiaſtical courts. in Scotland. 

Of late years a great number of perſons. have dif 
ſented from the church of Scotland, under the title 

of Seceders, Theſe chooſe and maintain their 
own miniſters, who have likewiſe their preſbyte- 
ries and ſynods, In different parts of the country 
there are alſo ſome epiſcopalians, a few quakers and 
papiſts, with other ſectaries, who are denominated from 
their preachers, 51880 

From the time of the Reftaration, i in 1 1660, 0 tas 
of the Revolution in 1688, epiſcopacy was the efta- 
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Vork, afterwards James VII. and II. refuſed: to re- 
cognjze. king William's title, During the time of 
epiſcopacy, Scotland contained two archbiſhoprigks, St. 
andrew's and Glaſgaw, and twelve biſhepricks, which 
weis thaſe of Edinburgh, Dumblain, Dunkeld, Bre- 
chin, Aberdeen, Murray, Roſs, en . 
Galloway, Argyle, and the Iles. 

Ever fince the revival of learning, the Scots bave 
been peeuliarly diſtinguiſhed for their improvements in 
ſeience, and their ſucesſsful exertions of genius in al. 

moſt every ſpecies of polite literature. The name of 
Napier of Marchiſton will be celebrated to the lateſt 
ages far the diſcovery of the logarithms ; while thoſe 
of Gregory, Maclaurin, Simpſon, and Stewart, will 
alle be held in high efteem, for the extraordinary 
abilities with which they have cultivated the abſtruſeſt 
parts of mathematical ſcience. In hiſtory, philoſophy, 
and medicine, the character of the Scotch nation is 
almoſt unrivalled ; and the reputation of Thomſona 
alone may eſtabliſh its claim to * moſt een 
honours in poetry. 

The government of Scotland, by its original con- 
ſtitution, was- one ef the freeſt in Europe, Its par- 
liament. angiently confiſted of all who held any land 
of the crawn by. the tenure of military ſervice, This 
aſſembly was inveſted with ſypreme power in every 
thing that related to the government, and even enjoyed 
the prerogative of reſtraining grants which had been 
made by the crown, The king had no negative voice 
in its reſolutions ; and fo bounded was his authority, 
that he could not declare war, make peace, or con- 
clude any other public buſineſs of importance, witk- 
out the concurrence of parliament. The conſtitution 


was in reality rather ariſtocratical than monarchical, 
and the tranquility of the nation was frequently diſ- 


turbed by the ambition of the chieſtains and great 
landholders, In checking which evil, the kings, in 
in later times, were aſſiſted by the clergy, whoſe re- 
venues were exceeding great, and who always enter- 
tained a jealouſy aſ the powerful nobles. For this 
purpoſe, a ſelect body of members was eſtabliſhed in 
parliament, who were called the lords of the articles. 
Thaſe were choſen out of the clergy, nobility, knights, 
and burgeſſes. The biſhops choſe eight peers, and the 
peers eight biſhops ; theſe ſixteen jointly nominated 
eight barons, or knights of the ſhire, and the 
like number of commiſſioners for burghs. To the 
whole were added eight great officers of ſtate, the 
| chancellor being always the preſident. 

The buſineſs of this body was, to prepare all mo- 
tions and bills brought into parliament : ſo that 
though the king could not directly give any negative, 
yet being by the clergy, and the places which he had to 
beſtow, always ſuzxe of the lords of the articles, no mea- 
ſure could be adopted * parliament without his tacit 
approbation. 

Before the Union, there were in Scotland cighe 
great officers of ſtate, of whom the firſt four were of 
ſuperior rank. Theſe officers were, the lord high 


bliſhed church of Scotland; and would: probably have 
continued ſa, bad not the biſhqps, who were in ge- 
neral very weak men, and creatures of the duke of | 


chancellor, - treaſurer, privy-ſea), and ſecretary ; with 
the lord regiſter, lord advocate, treafurer-depute, and | 


Jaſtice-glerk, - Since the —_ theſe ſeveral offices 


! 


4 have 
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| have been aboliſhed, excepting thoſe of the lord privy- 
ſeal, regiſter, advocate, and juſtice- clerk ; but a ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for Scottiſh affairs has Were W been 
nominated, _ 

The office of chancellor of Scotland differed little 


from that in England; and the fame may be ſaid of 
the other principal offices above mentioned. The lord 


regiſter was chief clerk to the parliament, conven- | 


tion, treaſury, exchequer, and ſeſſion, and keeper of all 
public records: he likewiſe aQed as teller to the par- 
liament ; and it was dangerous for any member to 
diſpute his report of the numbers upon a diviſion, 

The office of lord advocate reſembles that of the 
attorney-general in England, but his powers are far 
more extenſive: he is the proſecutor of all capital 
crimes. before the juſticiary ; he likewife concurs in 
all purſuits before ſovereign courts for breaches of the 
peace; as well as in all civil matters where the king 
has intereſt. One or two ſolicitors are named by his 
majeſty as aſſiſtants to the lord advocate. The juſtice- 
clerk is intitled to preſide in the criminal court of 
juſtice, in the abſence of the juſtice-general, 


The officers of the crown were, the high chamber: 


lain, conſtable, admiral, and marſhal; of whom the 
conſtable and marſhal hold their places by hereditary 


right. A nobleman has ſtill a penſion as admiral ; | 


and the office of marſhal is now exerciſed by a knight- 
marſhal, , 


Beſides the offices already mentioned, there were 


ſeveral others both of the crown and ſtate ; but they 
are either now extinct, or too inconſiderable to be 
deſcribed, That of Lyon king at arms is ſtill in 


being, and was formerly a place of great ſplendor 


and importance. This officer was even crowned ſo- 
lemnly in parliament with a golden circle ; and his 
authority might be carried into execution bY the hn 
law. 

Before the Revolution, the privy council %e Scot- 
land exerciſed inquiſitorial powers, even that of tor- 
ture; but it is now. abſorbed in the parliament and 
privy council of Great Britain ; and civil and crimi- 


nal cauſes are chiefly cognizable by two courts Ny pr” 


vgs re. 


The former of theſe is thie college of WE in- | 


ſtituted by James V. after the model of the French | 
parliament; and the members of it aſſume the title of 
lords of council and ſeſſion. This court conſiſts of | 
| preſident, and fourteen ordinary members, beſides ex- 
traordinary ones named by the king, who may ſit and 
vote, but have no ſalaries, and are not bound to at- 
tendance, Its deciſions are governed by the civil law, 


in all matters that come not within the municipal 
laws of the kingdom, The members of it act like. 
wiſe as a court of equity; but an x appeal 15 from 


them to the houſe of lords. 
Tube higheſt criminal tribunal in Scotland is the 
juſticiary court, which, in its preſent form, was in- 
ſtituted ſo late as the year 1672, when a lord juſtice- 
general, removeable at the king's pleaſure, was ap- 
pointed, This office is till held by one of the chief 
nobility'; but the ordinary members of the court are, 
the juſtice-clerk, and five other judges; who are al- 
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ways nominated from the lords of ſeſſion. All cauſes. 
in this court are determined by the verdict of a . 
but it is not neceſſary that they be unani 

Beſides theſe two great courts of law, Fong is 15 alſo | 


a court of exchequer, the barons of which have the 


ſame juriſdiction as ow! 15 the ng e court 
in England. 1% IL IA. #0. 

In the reign of Charles II. the en admiralty i in 
Scotland was, by act of parliament, declared to be a 
ſupreme court in all cauſes competent to its own ju- 


riſdiction. By the ſame act the lord high admiral is 


declared to be the king's lieutenant and juſtice · gene 
ral upon the ſeas ; and in all ports, harbours, and 
creeks of the ſame, as well as in freſh waters, and 
navigable rivers, below the firſt bridge, or within 


| lood-mark. Sentences paſſed in all inferior courts of 


admiralty may be brought into this court, whence 
there lies no appeal to the lords of the ſeſſion, or any 
other judicatory, unleſs in caſes not maritime. Cauſes 
are tried in this court by the civil law, which, in ſuch 
caſes, is likewiſe the common law of Scotland. The 


place of vice-admiral of Scotland is little more than 


nominal, but the ſalary annexed to it is about a thou- 
ſand a year ; and the judge of the admiralty has conk- 
derable perquiſites belonging to his office. 

The government of the counties in Scotland was 
formerly veſted in ſheriffs and ſtewards, courts of re- 


gality, baron courts, commiſſaries, juſtices of the 


peace, and coroners. Sheriffdoms were formerly here- 


ditary; but by a late act of parliament they are now 


veſted in the crown. By the ſame act it is ordained, 
that all high ſheriffs, or ſtewards, ſhall for the future 
be appointed annually by his-majeſty ; and in regard to 
the ſheriff deputes and ſteward deputes, it is enacted, 
that there ſhall be only one in each county or ſtew- 
artry, who muſt be an advocate, of three years ſtand- 
ing at leaſt. For the ſpace of ſeven years, theſe depu- 
ties are to be nominated by the king, with ſuch conti- 
nuance as his majeſty ſhall think fit; after which 
they are to enjoy their offices ad vitam aut culpam, 
that is, for life, unleſs guilty of ſome offence. 
Stewartries were formerly parts of the royal do- 


main ; and the ſtewards had much the ſame power | 


in them, as the ſheriff had in his county. 


Courts of regality were held by virtue of a royil ' 


rate veſted in the lord, with particular immu- 
nities and privileges; but theſe were reckoned of ſo 
dangerous tendency, that all- the Scotch regalitigs ar are 
now diſſolved by an a& of parliament, 

Baron courts belong to every perſon who holds 2 
barony of the king. In civil matters they extend 
to cauſes not exceeding forty ſhillings ſterling; and 


in criminal caſes to petty actions of aſſault and bat- 
tery; but the puniſhment is reſtricted to twenty ſhil- 
lings, or ſetting the delinquent in the ſtocks three 


hours, in the day- time. Theſe courts were formerly 
veſted with the power of life and death, but wy 
are now deptived of this juriſdiction. 

The courts of commiſſaries in Scotland anſwer to 
thoſe of the Engliſh dioceſan chancellors, and the 


| higheſt of them is kept at Edinburgh, It conſiſts of 


four judges, before whom actions are pleaded con- 
6 X 1 — - cerning 


r eee 
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right of patronage to. eccleſiaſtical benefices, tithes, 
divorces, and other cauſes of that nature; but in 
almoſt all other parts of the kingdom, there fits only 
one judge in thoſe courts, 

At preſent, juſtices of the peace in Scotland exer- 
ceiſe nearly the ſame power as thoſe in England; but 
in former times their authority was greatly cramped 
by the power of the feudal lords, who obtained 
an act of parliament, that the _ juſtices were not 
to take We of riots an ka 3 after 
the fact. 

_ « Coroners - were kekse in Scotland ſo ay 
_ - ias: the reign of Malcolm II. They were em- 
powered to take cognizance of all breaches of the 
peace, and likewiſe to regiſter depoſitions, as 
well as the ** of. jurors. This office, 


M O Dd E R N 
curning matters relative to wills and teſtaments > the! 


{ Euxopx. 


however, much diſuſed in the 
country. | 

The royal RTE of Scotland ſend each a dele- 
gate annually to Edinburgh, where they hold a con- 
vention to deliberate upon the common good of the 
whole. Their powers are of conſiderable extent; 
and before the Union they made laws relative to 
ſhipping, and ſeveral manufactures, as well as branches 
of trade. The trade between Scotland and the Ne- 
therlands is ſtill ſubject to their regulation. Their 


conſervator is nominated by the crown; but the con- 


is at proband 0 


vention regulates his power, approves his deputies, 


and appoints his ſalary. 

According to the articles of the G the Scots 
peers are repreſented in the Britiſh parliament by 
ſixteen noblemen, choſen out of their own body; and 
the commons by forty-five members. 


e 
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4 22 Frovincet, climate, ſail,» mountains, lakes, 
bas 4 arefts, rivers. 
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Th A N D Fu ſituated i in the Atlantic ocean, 
— fix and ten degrees of welt longitude, 
and between fifty-one and ' fifty-fix degrees of north 
latitude. : It is bounded on the eaſt by St. George's 
channel, which divides it from Great Britain; and 
on all other ſides by the Atlantic. It is diſtant from 
Holy- head, in North -Wales, fifty miles, and from 
Galloway in Scotland, fifteen miles; extending in 


TR 9 


length from ſouth to north two hundred and eighty- 


five-miles, and in . breadth a hundred and ſixty. It 
is divided into four large provinces, viz, Munſter, 
Leinſter, Ulſter, and Connaught. | 

The province of Munſter comprehends the ſouth 
pron; of Ireland, and includes the following counties, 
viz. Corn, Kerr, Limerick, Waterford, and Tip- 
22 rain 

The. 2 of 1 contains the midland 
2 parts, and is divided into the ſubſequent 
counties, vix. Wexford, Carlow, Kilkenny, Queen's 
County, Wicklow, Dublin, Kildare, King's County, 


"oi "Weſt, Meath, Eaſt-Meath, Lowth, and: Longford. - 


The ieee of Ulſter compriſes, the northern 


following, nates, viz, ' Cavan, prog Ar- 
mach, Down, Antrim, e. Ve, Do- 


negal, and Fermanagh, . - . at | 
The province of Connaught includes the. 8 


weſtern parts, in which lie the ſubſequent counties, 
via, Leitrim, Sligo, Mayo, Roſcommon, . , 
and Clare. | | 

3 elmar of p differ lies from: that of 


|Englan, and the air is 1 falubrious, except 


in the uncultivated parts, where unwholſome fogs are 
very prevalent. 
The ſoil, when properly cultivated, is for the 


2 moſt part very fruitful, notwithſtanding its remark- 


able rockineſs. From ſtone being ſo general, a judi- 
cious obſerver has intimated an opinion, that the 
whole iſland is one vaſt rock of different ſtrata and 
kinds, riſing out of the ſea. Paſturage, arable, and 
meadow ground abound in the kingdom ; but, till 
of late years, tillage was not ſufficiently encouraged. 
It has been remarked, that the Iriſh language is 
more happy in. diſtinguiſhing the ſize of mountains 
than perhaps any other, A knock ſignifies a low hill, 
unconnected with any other eminence; a flieve de- 
notes a craggy high mountain, gradually aſcending, 
and continued in ſeveral . 3 A bein or bin ex- 
preſſes a mountain of the firſt magnitude, ending i in- 
a ſharp or abrupt precipice, The laſt are often ſeen 
and compounded together in one and the ſame range. 
Compared with other countries, however, Ireland is 
far from being mountainous. The principal moun- 
tains are thoſe of Mangerton, and the Reeks in 
Kerry; the Galties in Cork ; thoſe of Mourne i in 
Down ; Crow Patrick and Nephin in. Mayo. - 
Ireland contains a vaſt number of lakes,” or, as 
they were formerly called, loughs, particularly in 
the provinces of Ulſter and Connaught. Many of 
them produce large quantities of fiſh ; and the great 
lake Neagh, between the counties of Antrim, Down, 
and Armagh, is remarkable for its petrifying quality, 
The face of the country is in many places over · 
ſpread with bogs, ſome of which are of vaſt extent. 
They are of two ſorts, black and red, The former 
is generally very good. It is ſolid almoſt to the ſur- 
face, yields mg aſhes_in burning, and is for the 
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moſt part improveable, though at a great expence, | 
The latter has uſually a reddiſh ſubſtance five or ſix | 
foot deep; which holds water like a ſpunge, yields | 
no aſhes in burning, ood is e ang on vþ ee 
of cultivation. a 

- Many theories have been invented to account for 

thoſe phenomena in the natural hiſtory of this coun- 
try. It is obſervable that in thoſe bogs, various 
roots of trees, ſome of them of a great ſize, are ge- 
nerally found, and uſually at the bottom, the common 
kinds being oak, fir, and yew. The roots of thoſe | 
trees are faſt in the earth. Some of the trees ſeem to 
be broken off, others have the appearance of being 
cut, but more of them bear the marks of fire, Un- 
'der ſome bogs of conſiderable depth are yet to be ſeen 
the furrows of land once ploughed. The black bog 
is a ſolid weighty maſs, which cuts almoſt like butter, 
and upon examination appears to reſemble rotten 


, 
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which after uniting their ſtreum vetow-Rofs, 2 ys 
to the channel at A | * 


0 f A F 1 I. 
of the Province Ul Munſter. _ 
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N the ſouthern extremity of Ireland les the woemy 
of Corke, extending eighty miles in length, and 
fifey i in breadth, It is bounded. on the Weſt by Ker. 


the eaſt and ſouth by the ocean. 
The firſt town we ſhall mention is Youghal, Nun 
was incorporated by king Edward IV. in the feed 


ſtructure, the nave being forty-five yards long, and 
twenty-two broad, adorned on each ſide with fik 
Gothic arches, This town, from ſouth to north, 


wood. Under the red bogs is always a, ſtratum, not | is about an Engliſh mile in length, conſiſting moſtly 


quite ſo ſolid as the former ſpeeies, but makes as 
good fuel. Both kinds of bog are covered with a 
ſpungy vegetable maſs, which is thicker on the ſur- 
face of the black. The ſpontaneous growth is moſt 
commonly heath, with ſome bog myrtle, ruſhes, and 
little ſedgy graſs. The depth of the bogs is vari- 


"ous, - Many of them have been fathomed to that of 


giy foot, and ſome are ſaid to be yet deeper. They 
differ extremely from the bogs in England in the ine- 
quality of the: ſurface ; che Triſh being rarely level, 


but riſing into hills. 
The principal foreſts are ſituated in Leinſter, the 


King's and Queen's counties, and thoſe of Wexford | flood, Towards the ſea, the town iv defended by/a 


and Carlow. Great foreſts are alſo in the county of 
Donegal, the north part of Tyrone, the county of | 
'Fertnanagh, and the north part of the county of Down, 
They eontain ſome good timber: the ole is reckoned | 
equal to that of Engliſh growth,” Lal 
In various parts of the coaſt there are tpaclous 
bays, and eommodious havens, and the country is 
'beautified by many fine rivers,” The principal of 
theſe is the Shannon, which ifſuing from Lough Al- 
len, in the county of Leitrim, ſerves as a boundary 
between Connaught and the other three provinces; 
and after à courſe of a hundred and fifty miles, form- 
ing in its progreſs many beautiful lakes, it falls in- 
to the Atlantic ocean between Kerry- point and Loop- 
bead, where it is nine miles broad. The navigation 
of this river is intertupted by a ridge of rocks ſpread- 
ing quite acroſs it, ſouth of Killalee; but this in- 
convenience, it is ſaid, might” be remedied by a ſhort 
canal, at the expence of ten or twelve thouſand 
pounds; and communications might alſo be made 


of one ſtreet, intermixed with old and new houſes, 
The ftreet, towards the ſouth end, is croſſed by a 
high ſquare tower, called the Clock: gate, whieh di- 


is ſituated on the ſide of a hill, on ah arm of the ſe, 


and has a tolerable good harbour. The walls on the 


weſt fide extend the whole length of the town; and 
are flanked with ſome old towers, | Houſe-rent is heie 
very low, and good proviſions cheap z ſs that — 0 
of a moderate fortune may live very comfortably; Tune 

entrance of the bay is dangerous to Ararigers, being 
obſtructed by a bar, which eanget be pallkd vill nuf 


ſmall fort or block-houfe, mounted with enhnen. 
Near it is a mole for ſhipping and a” key; idjatent to 
which are the exchange and cuſtom-kduſe. Orer 
the former the town-eouncil meet,” te tfunſuct the 


| affairs" of the corperatien. Of late the trade of this 


port is very inconfiderable, being moſtiy eonfiited to 
veſſels trading to Briſtol with woollen yitn, At pre- 
ſent here is a manufactory of earthen ware, which 
they make tolerably good, The town ſerids two me 


bers to parliament; Here potatees were firſt invert. 


ed into Ireland by Sir Walter "Raleigh? The perfoh 
who planted them, imagining that che apple whith 
grows on the ſtalk was the part to be ufed, gatherel 
them; but not liking their taſte, neglected the rote, 
till the ground being dug to ſow ſome grain, the po- 
tatoes were diſcovered in it. From the ſmall quanti- 
ty then imported, the e is fie oy have been 
furniſhed with ſeed. 598 

In this town is a bartick för two — or 
foot; and at the arrays in 1746; here were i thou- 


with other rivers, to the great benefit of the nation fand proteftinn fit to bear arms. 


The Boyne riſes” in Queen's county, and running 
nörth-eaſt by Trim and Cavan; falls into the Iriſh 


to Kildare; and then turning north-eaſt, it directs 
its courſe through the county of Dublin, and falls 
Into the Itiſh ſea a little below the capital. In the 
north part of the kingdom is the river Ban; and in 


Four miles from Vougbal ſtands: Killeigts, a dall 


village, where was 4 nunnety of éaneneſſes, founded 
chännel a little below Drogbeda. The Liffey riſes | by St. Abban, in the ninth centufy. Fe river that 
in the county” of Wicklow, whence rutining weft in: | runs by it is remarkable for its ſerpetitine coutfe, and 


for its quality in whitening cloth. 

Caſtle- martyr is a neat ſmall town, wel — 
and commodiouſſy ſituated for the linen manufäcture 
It was anciently called Leper's' town,” as is {aid, from 
à leper-houſe in the neighbourhedd; ald chere is 8 


tbe ſouth ate the- Barre the Noer, and the Suit, 
7 8 | 


tra- 


ry and the ſea, on the north by bitherichy' and 0. 


year of his reign, The church here is a large Gothic 


vides the town into the upper and lower, The town 
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tradition of. its, LT” been 8 for. a copper 
manufactory. At preſent, however, there is no cop- 
per ore near this place, but iron mines almoſt every | 
where round it; Sa” 

| Weſtward of Set ſtands 1 an an- 


_ cient biſhoprick, founded in the ſixth century by St. 


Colman, who was the firſt biſhop of this ſee. This 
cathedral, dedicated to its founder, is built in the 
form of a croſs, and is a decent Gothic building, 
ſeventy foot in length, with a nave about a hundred 
and twenty. On each fide are lateral iſles, (beſides 
the croſs ifles) divided by Gothic arches, five on 
each fide, In this town was auciently an abbey of 
Auguſtine nüns, founded in the ſixth century by 
St. Ile, who was the firſt abbeſs. Near the church 
ſtands a round tower ninety-two foot high, and ten 


foot. diameter, The door is about thirteen foot from Il 


the ground. To the north-weſt of the town, is a 
reputed holy well, dedicated to St. Colman, which is 
apomally viſited by the Iriſh on the 24th of Novem- 


ber. 


Middleton, fo called from its ſituation, midway | 
between Corke and Voughal, is a borough and market- 
town, pleaſantly. ſituated in the north-eaſt angle of 


Corke harbour. It conſiſts of one long ſtreet, / rang- - 


ing from the north to the ſouth bridges, and is well 
built. It is governed by a magiſtrate, ſtyled a ſove- 
reign, with two bailiffs, and twelve Juba you 
return two members to parliament, . - 

Not far from the waterſide is the remains of an 


| ancient building, called the Spittle, ſuppoſed to have 
been a leper-houſe, of which kind there are many in 


the kingdom. In a garden at Balinachora, an adja-. | 
cent village, is a "0 A. mount, one of * 
Daniſh tumuli, 
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ſome handſome buildings. The city has two EY 
the north and the fouth; near the former of which 
is an old tower, called Skiddy's Caſtle, now convert - 
ed into a magazine for powder. n 
Here are ſeven churches, three of which are con- 
ſiderable. The cathedral ſtands in an area ſhaded with 
| rows of trees. It is a ſpacious; ſtructure of the Doric 
order, and is ſaid to have been founded in the year 
630, by St. Finbar, the firſt biſhop of this dioceſe; 
but it was laſt rebuilt in the reign of his late majeſt y. 
St. Mary Shandon, beyond the north biidge, ſtands 
upon a riſing ground, and is a handſome building, 
with a high ſquare tower, erected a few years ago. 
There is alſo another new church within a hundred 
paces of the ſouth gate, and which is the firſt e 
in the city, | | 4 , 

Beſides the chotckes; there. are in Cork -pleven 
maſs-houſes, with four diſſenting meeting- houſes, be- 
longing to preſbyterians, | S0gDo path, wn and 
French proteſtants. | 
The city is ornamented with fever cane ſchools, 
alms-houſes, and a neat infirmacy. 120 oy... 
The cuſtom-houſe is a handſome brick building, 
with angles, windows-caſes, and door: frames of 
ſtone, It is ſurrounded by a good quay, with. cranes, 
and all proper conveniencies for landing goods. The 
market- place is alſo a handſome new pile, built in 
the Italian taſte, with a fine open piaaza; but ſtands 
in an obſcure part. The exchange is ſmall in pro- 
portion to the opulence of the city, but is a neat 
building, ſupported by ſubſtantial pillars, and opens 
to the north and weſt ſides. The county _ court= 
houſe, where the aflizes are held, is a large ſtructure, 
Lang well ornamented but obſcured by a bad ſitua- 
tion. It is ſuppoſed to ſtand; partly on the ſpot where 


-=» 


- » Rathcormack. - 2 Si; - ſonal. ia 3 1 £ was in former times the king's. Abs and. is thence 


twelye miles from Corke, ſituated near the riyer Bride. 
It -returns two members to parliament; and here the 
county ſeſſions are held once a=year, Northward of 
this town is a range of mountains, the laſt of which 
to the caſt is termed Cairn-Tierna, i, e. the Thane's 
Heap. On the top of it is a. large rude beap of 
ſtones, ſaid ä name from the thane or lord 
of the country, who there held judicial aſſemblies. 
It is alſo ſaid to be the place where the people elected 
their chiefs, in the times when taniſtry prevailed. 
Corke lies moſtly on a marſhy iſland, ſurrounded. 
by the river Lee, which divides about a mile above 
the city, and falls into the ocean ten miles below it. | 
One of the branches run on the north ſide of the 
town,. and the other on the ſouth, under two hand- 
ſome new · built bridges, Between thoſe, ſtreams run 
ſeveral canals, which, being banked and quayed in, 
bring up ſhips almoſt to every ſtreet. Towards 
the north and ſouth the city ſtands partly, on a riſing 
ground; it is about, three miles long, and near two 
in breadth. The main ſtreet is very broad, but the 


| part is moſtly compoſed of lanes which-interſeR | 


the. former at right angles, and are ſo narrow, that 
one of them, about ten foot wide, is called Broad- 


lane. The houſes, are old, and far from being cle- 
ant in their appearance ; but on the quays there are 


* 


ſtill called the king's old caſtle. , / . 
Corke is remarkable for the number of cattle annu- 
ally Naughtered in it; and the exportation. of beef, 
pork,” butter, hides,  tallow, &c. is. proportionably 
great. In 1754, the return of houſes in this city 
was ſeven thouſand four. hundred. and forty-five ; and 
in 1766, it was eight thouſand; one hundred and 
thirteen; ſo that if we ſuppoſe them to have in- 
creaſed at the ſame rate ſince, they are now upwards 


| of eight thouſand ſix hundred. This is doubtleſs a 


low-eftimate ; for great numbers of the poor Are ex- 
empted from paying hearth money. CERES | 
The harbour of Corke is large enough t to ts. 
the whole navy of. Ar Britain. The entrance is 
cation to defend. it, oak Fi remains IS an old 
nn; are yet viſible, on the right hand. At the place 
where. this formerly ſtood, the cape is very high; 
and the channel is not a hundred yards from the 
ſhore... Dog's· noſe · point, as it is called, is another 
formidable ſituation. When ſhips/have entered, they 
anchor off a village called Cove, where. they are land- 
locked, and ſecured from all danger, Here are two 
iſlands called Spike and Hawlebowling, that ſerve as 
bulwarks to protect veſſels riding at anchor from 


* damaged by — tide of 655 or floods off the 


land, 


— 
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: land. On the latter of choſe iſlands are the remains 


bf an old fortification, erected about the end of queen 
Elizabeth's reign, and which commanded all veſſels 
of burthen paſſing up "to Corke. One ſide of the 
| harbour is formed by Barrymore iſland, which is 
vpwards « of four miles long and two broad. The 
land here is every where high and ſteep, The prin- 
cipal place is Cove, which is inhabited only by fiſher- 
men, and 4 few cuſtom-houſe officers. It is built 


upon the ſide of the hill, ſo very ſteep, that they 


ſtand almoſt” one upon anther, Spike's iſland is 
ſituated to the left, and is a noted place for ſmuggling. 
The old barrack to the eaſt of Elizabeth's fort, 


was erected in 1698, and the new barrack in 1719. 
; Both together are capable of containing ſeven hun- 


red men, and afford apartments for the officers. 
The air of Corke is tolerably clear and healthy, 
being refreſhed in ſummer by gentle breezes from 
the ſeveral canals, and moderated in winter by the 
warm vapours which' ariſe from the ſame, The ſoil 
on the ſouth fide being lime-ſtone ground, the city 
is indifferently ſupplied with good water, On the 
north · ſide are ſome good ſprings ; but the generality 


of the inhabitants uſe that of the river Lee, taken 


wp at low water, which, it muſt be confelled, is 
far” from being of the pureſt kind. 

The floods ſometimes do great damage to the mer- 
chants and traders here; and the inhabitants of the 
city have been ſometimes obliged to paſs from houſe 
to _ in boats, in the very middle of the high- 
ſtreet. It is true, thoſe inundations happen ſeldom ; 
but the houſes upon the quays prepare for them every 


winter, by providing materials to ſtop N ho doors 


of the warehouſes, Ar bk 

The environs of Cork are pleaſant, and are deco. 
= with many beautiful feats and gardens. 

Kinſale is ſituated on the river Bandon, fourteen 
Wop ſouth of the city of Corke, and obtained its 
firſt charter in the time of Edward III. It lies in 
the form of a creſcent round the harbour, which is 
one of the fineſt in Ireland ; for at low water it is 
deep enough to contain five hundred (ail of the largeſt 
ſhips, Iand-locked, as the ſailors term it. Some of 
the buildings. of this town' are tolerable, but many 
of them are mouldring away. In the centre is a 
large market place, near which ſtands a ſtrong- built 
priſon.” ' Here are the ruins of ſeveral monaſteries, 
and religious houſes. That part towards the land 


was formerly covered by a ſtrong wall, if we may 


judge from the thickneſs of its remaining gates, This 
town is generally moſt flouriſhing in the time of a 
war with France or Spain It ſends two members 
amen bd Kia e 


Nr i 


The county of Kerry is bounded on the eaſt 1 


the counties of Corke and Limerick, on the ſouth and 


weſt by the Atlantic ocean, and on the north by the | 


county of Clare. It extends in length from ſouth to 


north near ſixty Engliſh: miles, or about forty. ſeven 


Iriſh ; and its greateſt breadth is about fifty four 
No. 40. | 


N 
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| Engliſh; or forty-three Iriſh eiles. Ie is ſituated 


under the fame parallel of latifude as the Englith 


counties of ak Aon, HANGER RW, Ox: 


ford, &c, i ftr : 7x ed :n04 8 72 


The borough of Dingle i is fituated at the Land 
of a ſmall but ſafe barbour, where ſhips of a hun- 
dred tons may come up to the town, The entrance 
of the harbour was formerly defended by a ſmall fort 
or block-houſe, which has been many years demoliſhed, 
This town was Incorporated by queen Elizabeth in 


dred pound to wall the place. Seyeral of the houſes 
were built in the Spaniſh faſhion, with ranges of 
ſtone balcony windows, the town' having been for- 
merly much frequented by the people of that nation; 
who traded with the inhabitants, and came to fiſli 
on this coaſt. Moſt of the houſes are of ſtone, with 
marble doors and window- frames. Lime being ſcares 


here, the town-walls were built of clay mortar; and 
are gone much to decay, Here is a barrack for 4 


company of foot, The town had formerly a monaſ- 


tery, which was a cell of the abbey of Killagh, 


near Caſtlemain. The pariſh church dedicated to Se, 
James, is ſaid to have been built at the charge of the 
Spaniards. It was originally very large, but moſt 
of the old ſtructure is gone to ruin; a part of it 
only, called St. Mary's e N E in re- 
pair for divine ſervice. 

Tralee or Traly is ſituated on a bay - Vet of 
Dingle. During the palatinate of the earl of Deſ- 
mond, it was the place where he chiefly reſided, and 
has ever ſince been the ſhire town of the county, It 
was incorporated by James I. in 1612. In the midſt 


of the town is a ſquare, environed on the north fide 


with the county court-houlſe, and jail, and on the 


| other ſides with houſes and ſhops, Through the 
town runs a rivulet, over which are ſome ſmall ftone 


bridges. Here were formerly four caſtles, of which 
only one remains, The town is ſituated about a 
mile from the ſea, whence a veſſel of fifty or ſixty 
tons may come up. The bay, however, being open, 
ſhallow,” and unſafe for ſhipping, the place has very 
little trade. Its chief advantage ariſes from its be- 
ing the county town, and from the money ſpent at 
the aſſizes, elections for members of parliament, and 


plied with all ſorts of proviſions; and towards autumn 
conſiderable quantitivs of fine ee are en in 


In the eaſtle at / this place was committed the inbu- 


man murder of. fir Henry Danvers, - with the juſtices 
Meade and: Charters, who were ſlain with all their 


ſervants, when aſleep by fir John of Deſmond, the 


earl's brother, in the year 1379. This piece of bar- 
barity paved the way for the deſtruction of the Deſ- 
mond family, which happened foon after. ' 
In this county lies the lake of Killarney, {mth 
celebrated for the variety of beautiful ſcenes which 
it affords. It is generally conſidered as forming two 
lakes, but may not improperly be diſtinguiſhed into 
three. On the eaſtern ſide is ſituated the town of 


1 
Ss 4 


Rk] whence, to the weſte rn extremity, is one 
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1585, when ſhe alſo gave the inhabitants three hun- 


other public meetings. Its markets are well ſup- 
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eontinged range of enormous mountains, the deeli- | i 
vities.of which. are covered with wood, almoſt from 
their ſummits to the verge of the lake. In the latter 
is diſperſed a number of beautiful iſlands of various | 
ſizes, ornamented. with trees of almoſt every kind, 
which SI to grow eee in great luxu- 
riance. 

One of theſe idands, named Inplofllen, is ſup- 
poſed to be the moſt beautiful of any in Europe. It 
contains twenty acres, of land, and has every variety 
which the range of beauty, unmired with the ſub- 

lime, can give. The general feature is that of wood; 
the ſurface undulates into ſwelling hills, and ſinks 
into little vales; the flopes are in every direction, 
and the declivities die gently away, forming thoſe 
flight inequalities which are the greateſt beauty of 
dreſſed grounds. The, Jittle vallies admit views of the 
ſurrounding lake between the hills, while the fwells 
break the regular outline of the water, and give the 
whole an. agrecable confuſion. The wood has all | 
the Pati, \ into which nature has thrown the ſur- 


88 it breaks into tuſts of tall tim- 
ber, under which cattle feed. Troes of large ſize, 
and commanding figure, form in ſome: places natural 
arches; the ivy intermixing with the branches, and 
hanging acroſs. in feſtoons of foliage, while on one 
fide the lake glitters among the trees, and on the 
other a thick gloom dwelle in the [receſſes of the 
woods, The figure of the iſland is alſo beautifully 
diverſiſied. For the coaſt being broken and indented, 
forms bays ſorrounded either by rock or wood; and 
into the lake ſhoot ſlight promontoxies, the rocky 
edges of which are crowded with wood. The ſhore 
of-Innisfallen has much variety, but in general it 
is woody, und of the beautiful character whieh pre. 
dominates in the iſland. One bay is particularly beau- 
tiful. It is of a ſemicircular form, and in the cen- 
tre is * e wood, which has a fine 
effect. 
Direct iy a to. this iland, on the ſouth- 
weſt, in a beautiful bay of the lake under the moun 
tains, is a magnificent natural eaſcade, which de- 
ſcends ſeveral hundred yards down . Slyn 
that is moſtly covered with trees. | 
Some of the iſlands in the upper lake are of ſuch a 


Aupendous height, that they teſemble at a diſtance 


ſo many loſty towers ſtanding in the water; and 


Water againſt their ſides, and by frequent rains waſh- | 


being many of them crowned with wreaths of arbu- 


tus, repreſent the ruins of ſtately palaces, Their 
3 are ſa much worn away by the daſhing of the 
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is rather a peninſula, being only ſeparated from the 
main: land by a ſmall cut through a moraſs, over 
which is a bridge. On this iſland ſtands an ancient 
caſtle, which has a new) barrack adjoining, For ſe- 
veral years here has been a garriſon with a governor 
appointed upon the eſtabliſhment, The caſtle had 
| been, flanked with round turrets, which, with its ſitu» 
ation, rendered it a place of ſome ſtrength. This 
iſland contains about eighfy or a hundred acres, well 
waoded, and fertile of rich paſturage. 

Salman are caught in great plenty and perſection 
in thoſe lakes, and ſold at the moderate price of one 
penny a pound. The extent of the lower lake, from 
eaſt to weſt, may be about ſeven. or eight miles, and 
acroſs it from north to ſouth about half that ex- 
tent, But from the north of the lower lake to the 
ſouth of the upper, including the winding ſtreight 
between them through the vallies, muſt be at leaſt 


ten or twelve miles. 


The lake of Killarney i is ** by * of the 


higheſt mountains in Ireland. 


: in ſome patts it is ſo thick as to appear impe- } On the ſouth-eaſt is the hill of Mangerton, whoſe 
foot the lake waſhes, and whoſe head is generally 


loſt in the clouds, Its altitude was found, by the 
barometer, to be a thouſand and twenty yards above 
the lake, which is conſiderably higher than the ſea. 

On the weſt fide of Mangerton fiand the moun- 
tains called the Reeks, of a conical figure, much 
ſteeper than the former, and ſurrounded with terrible 
precipices, More towards the centre. of the Jake, is 
a high-mole, called the Turk, whoſe ſides down to 
the verge of the water are beautifully covered with 
groves of various kinds of trees. A part of this hill 
llopes away like a promontory terminating in the 
lake, and forming one ſide of à canal, which is a 
paſſage into the upper lake; as does the point of a 
mountain called Glenna the other ſide of this ſtreight, 
which is adorned alſo with foreſt trees. As a fine 
contraſt to this verdure, at the back of thoſe moun- 
tains, ſtands others, ſhaped like pyramids, being only 
| naked rocks of a vaſt. height, | 

Weſtward of Gleona ſtands the lofty pike. named 
Tormiſk, variegated half, way to its top. with a wav- 
ing foreſt ; and down whoſe ſides, eſpecially; after 


| rains, run very coplidoratie cataracts into the nt 


lake. 
As one fide of the lake conſiſts of * e men- 


tioned range of formidable hills, as the. oppoſite ſide 
is adorned with a level and beautiful country, with 
the town of Killarney, and the habitations and im- 
provements of ſeveral. gentlemen, at different diſtances. 

Near Mucruſs, on the borders of this celebrated 


ing away the earth, and time has ſo disjointed many lake, i is a copper mine, reputed to be one of the richeſt 


of the marble rocks, that ſeveral of them bang in a 
moſt ſurprizing and tottering manner, and repreſent 
a rude kind of confuſed atehĩtecture, almoſt without 

foundations. | 
paſſages - ſufficiently-large ſor boats to go through; ; 
and thoſe tottering arches, though of immenſe weight, | 
are in ſome . by very ps 

-pillars, -. 

The moſt noted of hose iflends ;nchat of Rob, which | 


: Þ 


In others of them tlie waters have worn 
of Aghadae ſtands on an eminence, in a very fine ſi- 


in Europe. Lead ore has alſo been diſcovered in the 
neighbourhood ; and the pony mountains all abound 


with iron, 
Within two miles of Ki ey; the ruined church 


tuation. It is of great agtiquity, and was dedieated 
to St. Finian. It ſtill retains the name of a cathe- 
dral, though the :urchyeuron” bof Eat , 


[now pelonging tei it; 
Caftlemain 
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Caſtlemain is ſo called b ancient caſtle, erecled Mac-Keilane, or Mac- Krilane Ad Lt lies ſeven 
on a bridge over the river Mang, and ſaid to have miles ſouth-weſt from the hesd- land of Dunmore. 
been built at the joint charge of Mac Carty More, and The land being lou and too blenk to afford ſhelter, 
one of the earls. of Deſmond, as a place of defence here have been no inbabitants! for many years 3 but 


between their reſpeQive frontiers, 
to have an equal claim to this fortreſs, and they 
agreed to give and receive poſſeſſion of it alzernately. 

Mac Carty went firſt into the caſtle, and ſurren- 
1 it to Deſmond, who, inſiead of giving poſ- 

ſeſſion of it in bis turn, ordered his followers to hold 
it; who ſhue the gates, and drove off Mae. Carty and 
his people, The place continued in Deſmond's fa- 
mily till it was ſurrendered to queen Elizabeth by 
the laſt earl. | Though. the, caſtle has been a long time 
in ruins, it gives a nominal appointment to a. conſta- 
ble, who has a ſmall piece of land annexed to it 4 
falary. The perſon who enjoys this office is generally 
the clerk. of the crown. for the cohnty ; and he has 
alſo the fiſhing. of a ſmall bart of the river oped 
bridge. 
Ard fert is at preſent. aol. ſmall. Jed, village, 
| but. is a borough by preſcription, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, It is alſo a biſhop's ſee, and has 
been held in commendam with that of Limerick /ever 
fince, the Reſtoration. The biſhops - were 'anciently | 
called biſhops of Kerry. The ruins. of the nave and 
choir, of the cathedral are twenty-ſix yards long, and 
but ten broad. On the ſouth was an arcade of four 
Gothic arehes, which formed un alle. Tbe laſt win- 
dow: was twenty: Gx foot high, Oppoſite to the welt 
end of the cathedral ſtands one of. the; ancient.round 
towers, near a; hundred foot higb, built moſtly of a 
dark Kind of marble, ; The door of this tower ſaces 
the weſt. entrance of the cathedra], with the . deſign, 
as is ſuppaſed,, that the penitents who were encloſed 
In. it might receive; the , prayers, of Mn; 
at going in and out of the church. 14% 

The perſons, who return members 3 
to, parliament, are a port-rieve, and twelve butgeſſes. 
| Here are at preſent only one or two good e "4 
few .cabbins, and ſome old runs 1.4 

A little to the eaſt of Ardfert ſtand the ruins SOM 

| Franciſcan: friery founded by Thomas Fitzmavrice, 
the firſt; baron of Kerry, in 4253. The walls of the 
ſtecple, the choir, with ſome of the cloyſters, the 
dormitofy, and morning prayer chapel, remain en- 
tire, and beat evident marks of ts ms been for- 
merly a noble ſtructure. 

The promontory called Dee a in this: 
county, is reckoned . the moſt weſtern point of -Eu- 
rope. About a mile and a half hence ſtands the largeſt 
of the Blaſket or Ferriters iſlands, called alſo the 
Blaſques. The number of thoſe iſlands ie Rune 
but four of them are only rocks. n bee 
be iſland Inniſmore, i. e. the _ ian, is 
1505 three mile in length. It has a high moun- 
tain, with ſome arable ground towards the eaſt; end; 
and on it reſide five or fix families, which:pay tithes 
to a very diſtant pariſh, called Balinyokir. The air 
of. this, iſland; is eſteemed. remarkably ſalubrious 3 and 
here are the ruins of a very ancient chureng. 

OM ſecond iſland in 933 is called Innis⸗ 


| 
| 


| 
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Each of them was the iſland contains the ruins of un ancient chapel, 


with an old ſtone * chalice, and a baptiſmal font. 
Here is alſo a ſmall cell or hermitage, being ap*arch 
of ſtone. neatly put together without any mortar or 
cement, and which admits no rain. Structures bf 
this kind are to be ſeen in ſome other parts af Ixe- 
add. They are ſaid to have been eręcted by tue 
firſt miſſidnaries, who preached the Goſpel in this 
kingdom. They were probably the firſt ediſiers of 
ſtone exected in Ireland, and are ſuppoſed to vye in 
point of antiquity with even the round towers. Their 
form ſeems to have been taken from that of the ſmall 
huts, made of bended NN 1 inhabitants 
af the Britiſh-iſlands., |]! bt oo Oo 
Phe chitd iſland is called Abtes er 4 
nad. It has received this name from its round form ; 
4:quern: being a ſmall kind of mill ſtone about two 
foot diameter, and five or fix inches deep, like an 
earthen pan, within: which another fone” is placed. 
This iſland. lies at no great diſtance from the ſecond 
above mentioned, and EE 72770 on the great 
Blaſquets 4 
The fourth iſland i is called ahve, or T6. | 
nis-huigh, i. e. the Northern iſland. It is upwards 
| of-an' Iriſh mile in length, and not being inhabited, 
has no building on my + 1m og one ol the! 9 
abovementioned. 
Near the great iNland.: are WF ſmall ones. The 
firſt. called Beg Innis, i. e. the Little iſland, It 
is a very fertile ſpot, conſiſting of about ſixteen 
acres, that will ſatten qhirteen- bullocks every ſum- 
mer. The graſs is moſt clover and .cinquefoil; and 


eee 


as conſtantly enriched by the ſpray of the ſea, which 


| always leaves behind it a conhſiderable quantity of ſale. 
The other two r N un qo ae _ 
a | they. are ſmaller. 2 | 
Four aniletiaorehiarelt from the Salt ifand, is 2 
ſtupendous rock, on the fide of whieh riſes a ſmaller 
pyramid, not quite ſo high. In the ſpring this 


tock is covered with an infinite number of ''fea- 


fowl, which breed upon it. On the other iflands 
alſo are hatched great numbers, that are deſtroyed 
3 the country people, chiefly for their feathers, of 
which they 'eolleQt ſeyeral hundred; weight. Moſt of 
thoſe iſlands are ſtocked with ſheep, and black cattle. 
The latter are very difficult to be landed on them, 
and are generally carried in when about a year old. 
On ſome of the iſlands they become ſo wild that 
their owners hunt them down, and are obliged to 
kill them before they can be carried eff. 2 The 
hides, fleſh, and tallow; "faikcindy”- :pay | for theit 
puſture, for as thoſe illands are not inhabited, no 
profit can be made from the milk. The Hande are 
moſtly well ſtocked with rabbits, that bave/ſcarce any 
other enemy than the hawks and! eagles, whieh de“ 


vour great numbers of them. Tue hawks en this 
coaſt are remarkably goed, and ere forinerly in 
Thoſe of che dun- are accounted 


r 


; 


much 
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Wuch bitter than the falcons bred on the continent; 
becauſe they ate always on the wing, and conſtantly 
Ay over the mainland in ſearch of prey. They ſeldom 
Kill fes: ſowl, nor will wh feed on their fleſh; except 
nſter verꝶ long faſting. | b 50 
A ſmall bird, called by ihe Triſh, We is ſaid: 
th be peculiat to thoſe iſlands,” It is fomewhat larger 
than a ſparrow z the feathers of the back are dark, and 
thole of the belly white; the bil}: is ſtraight, ſhort and 
thick, and it is web-footed. When firſt taken, the 
oduntry people afficms that they caſt up about a tea- 
Spoonful of x very ſine oil Fbey, are almoſt one 
lump of fat, and wbetrroafted; of ſo delicious a taſte, 
that they are reckoned to exceed the ortelan. On 
this account the W hereabouts "fy apy the Iriſh 
urtelans. 
In ſome en the fore 8 this DIR. 10 ana; 
compoſed of high ſand hills, and partly of ſteep 
clifts; on the latter of which the ruins of ſome: caſtles 
are badly ſituated, particularly thoſe of Balybuncan, 


Dune, and Lick: The latter ſtood on a rock, al- 


moſt ſurrounded by the ſea, and had formerly a dtaw- 
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oomb with a double row of icbelll + Soha 2 and 
Triſh town ſeem pretty much alike in their bilildings, 
and are Joined together by an. old bridge calfed Baal's. 

On the fame arm-of the river, eommunſesting with 


|'rhe quays and the new ſtreets,” is an elegant bridge, 


lately eile, of three ärches. The iniüdte ohe, the 
ſpan of Which is forty foot, àdmits bonts Inder Tail. 
The third bridge, thrown over the great arm of the 
river is called Thomond's, and, though conſiſting. 
of fourteen arches, | is faid to have Rn built for 
thirty! pounds.” Hu ob hein 8g 1 SLATES 
Limeriek is naturally à place of great Wand For, 
without the inconvenience of circumfacent hills, it 
as built upon an iſland,” encircled: by a ſtrong barrier, 
the arms of the Shannon. It is now diſmantled; and 


cores a trace oF its old walls and ſeventeen gates is- 
to be ſeen. The ſudſtitutiort of ſpacious quays and 


commodious houſes, in the room of tofty 'battlements. 
and maſſi ve baſtions; Has given it a complete and 
healthy ventilation. Limerick, like London, had 
formerly been often viſited by the plague 3' but the- 
effeft here = alfo ceaſed with 'the removal of the- 


bridge. The caſtle of Dune was alſo built on- big 
clift ſtanding perpenuculat / over the ocehn: 
Noerthward of Lick, , ſtands a high clift, called by 
7 country people, the Devil's Caſtle, It is Inac- 
_ cefible to ahy creature but fowls, and has an'eagle's 
neſt in-its ſummit; - The whole ſhore: hereabouts has 
a gteat variety of romantic caves and caverns formed 
by the daſhing of the waves. In ſome: places are high 
open arches, and in others impending rocks, that 
ſſeem ready to tumble down upon the firſt ſtorm. Not 
far from the laſt mentioned caſtle is a deep hole in, 
the earth, ſeveral yards from the verge of the clift, 
imo which the ſea has an ingreſs, and where it Fn? 
ee noms 2 i 2:2 
Among the iſlands on this coaft is that · of — 
winch: forms the ſouth*ſtde of: the bay of Caſtlemain, 
at the diſtance of about fix leagues from the  Blaſkets 
on Ferriter's Iſlands, which form the north ſide of 
this bay. Valentia is about five miles in length, 
and is ſeparated from the main land by a brack of 
the ſea, which':is- in moſt places about half a mile 
broad, and of ſufficient depth for veſſels to ſail through 
at any time of the tide. The iſland is a 9 —_ 
nad ieee, * W the: Ce” 


| 
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u. The county of Limerick is TL on he: fouth 
by the county of Kerry; on the welt,” partly by the 
Atlantic ocean, and partly by the county of Clare ; 
on the north by the counties of Clare and Tipperary 5 
and on the eaſt, partly by the county of Tipperary, | 
and partly by that of Water ford 
The espital of the county is en compoled 
of: what is called the Ixiſh and the Engliſh town. The 
latter ſtends upon & piece oſ ground called the King's 
illand, formed by the Shannon, which divides itſelf a 
litile above the city. Both town, in their ancient ſtate, 
gonßiſt of one long wide ſtreet, well built, interſected 


14 * * * 
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RY ago" the town! flood” on Hrty. four deres 
of ground; but *now it covers one huneted, 1 whith 


is equal to hundred and ſixty of our sifre. Tue 


ſhips in this port trading to London are inereaſed its 
number from one to twelve; and the revenues have 
been aogmented . from fixteen' to Forty thouſand pounds 
yeatly. By cutting canals oppoſite te the "#haltows 
and focks in the river, it will be rendered mavigable 
to Carrick, in the {county of Leitrim,” a ſpace of 
ninety" miles up the river; which will open a con- 
veyanee for grain, timber, iron, coals, &c. and muſt 
lentzer turn the channel of trade in thoſe parts thi- 


ther. The good effect of ai very ſhort cut made near 


the town, is already ſenfibly felt. For ſea- coal, 
whieh / was formerly their fuel, is fo diſuſed, that its 
price is much lowered; turf, the material of which i is 
all. their own, now ſupplying their hearts. 
This navigation of near two hundred Engliſſr miles 
in length, by communicating! with that leading from 
Dublin, through the bog of Allen, muſt, in time, 
make Limerick one of the moſt eonſiderable places for 
importation in the kingdom. The ſame cauſe may 


operate upon the exports, by rendering ſo eaſy the 


| conveyance of beef, butter, hides, tallow, grain, &c. 
to the ſea-port. Though the town is ſixty miles from 
the ſea, ry eve hundred tans” Nenn 85 to the 
7 4334}: 7 Wo 41543 
In this city are three en The cithedrn'7 is 
a'maſhve Gothic pile, with a good ring of bells, and 
ſome decorations, The cuſtom- houſe is an elegant 
modern ſtructure: the pediment is ſupported by fluted 


5 - : . 
4 5 


I pilaſters; the front has but five windows in a row, 


yet, including the e the whole cen is 
near two hundred foot. 6 + 295 

The inhabitants of ia 150 ende d and | 
fafture of ſerges, but it is nearly extinct. They are, 
however; famous for makingigloves; and ſome hortHern 
ſoldiers, who have been diſcharged here, are giving 
birth to-the weaving of linen. 231 


5 } i | 


Ene 


? 
* 


_ &-xight-avgles by many narrow laiies, in form-of a 
Hann 7 
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The county of Limerick is forty-eight miles in 
length, and twenty-three in breadth, It contains a 
hundred and thirty pariſhes, three boroughs, and 
ſends eight members to parliament, 


N 


The county of Tipperary is bounded on the weſt 
by the counties of Limerick, Clare, and Galway; 
on the north by King's County; on the eaſt by. 
Queen's County and Kilkenny; and on the ſouth by 
Waterford, It is ſixty miles in length, and forty in 
breadth ; contains a hundred and forty-ſeven pariſhes, 
and ſends eight members to parliament. | 

The chief town of the county is Clonmell, re- 
markable for having been the birth-place of Mr. 
Sterne, author of Triſtram Shandy, This is an an- 
cient town, and was built before the invaſion of the 
Danes. It conſiſts of four croſs ſtreets, formerly 
fortified with a ſquare wall. The ftreets lead to ſo 
many gates. The market-houſe is a handſome build- 


ing, moſtly of marble, Here is a ſpacious bridge of 


twenty arches over the Suite. Oliver Cromwell found 
more reſiſtance from this town, than from any other 
of his conqueſts in the kingdom. The principal 
church, which is of the Gothic kind, and before the 
Reformation, was part of a Benedictine monaſtery, is 
ſtill kept in repair, There are the remains of two 
others, but in ruins, - The barracks are in good or- 
der, and are capable of accommodating a conſiderable 
number of ſoldiers. | 
Tipperary is a ſmall, but thriving village, with 
little or no manufacture. An effort has been made 
to eſtabliſh the linen manufacture; for which pur- 
poſe a colony of northern weavers was ſettled here 
about forty years ago; but the ſcheme has proved in- 
effectual. 
Feathard is an ancient ruinous town, with an 
old Gothic church, and the remains of an Auguſtine 
convent founded in 1306. Beſides thoſe there is a 
ſpacious, but declining ſtructure, formerly the ſeat of 
the family of Everards. At this town are held an- 
nua races. The courſe is round a hill, which af- 
fords a beautiful proſpect of gentlemen's ſeats and 
plantations, 
Caſhel is a good town, but a poor city, conſiſt- 
ing of between five and fix hundred houſes, ſome of 
which are very decent, and ſeem to be inhabited by 


: perſons of condition, It muſt have formerly been a | 


place of the firſt conſequence in Ireland, for here | 
Henry the Second held a ſynod. The ruins of the 
' churches and monaſteries have a venerable appearance, 
The cathedral is both the largeſt and the moſt ancient 


in the kingdom. It ſtands upon a rock; and the | 


whole. is uſually called the Rock of Caſhel. The di- 
menſion of the nave and choir, from eaſt to weſt, is 
about two hundred foot. The ſteeple is in the centre 


of the croſs, ' Near the eaſt angle of the north aiſle 
is a round tower, to which leads a ſubterraneous paſ- 

_ ſage from the church. Cormac's chapel, which ſtands 
in the angle on the ſouth of the choir, is near two 
. Centuries older than the church ; the latter being 
No. 46. 
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built towards the end of the eleventh century, and 
Cormack having been king of Munſter in the year 
901. This chapel, fifty foot by eighteen, is a very 


| curious ſtructure, and of a ſtyle totally different from 
| the church, Both on the outſide and the inſide, are 


columns over columns, better proportioned than one 
could expect, either from the place or the time. The 
cieling is vaulted, and the outſide of the roof is cor- 
beled, ſo as to form a pediment pitch, At the angles 
of the eaſt end are two ſmall towers. 

It may not be improper to remark that the chapel 


is not parallel to the church, as this obſervation tends 
to confirm the greater antiquity of the former, For 
had the church been the older building, it is probable 


they would have accommodated the chapel to it; 
though on the contrary, they would not have adapted 
the church to the chapel, As the firſt builders of 
churches were religiouſly exact in placing them due 
eaſt and weſt, the deviation of the chapel from the 
true line, we may preſume, was corrected in the 
church, This Chapel is ſuppoſed to have been erected 
by Cormac, upon the very foundation of that church 
originally built by St. Patrick, That there was an 
edifice of lime and tone here in the fifth century, is 
highly credible; for the name of the place (Cos- diol) 


ſignifies” literally a houſe of lime and flone, As this 
was the ſeat of the kings of Munſter, we may natur- 
ally ſuppoſe that the caſtle was their reſidence, be- 
fore the introduction of Chriſtianity, in the ſame man- 
ner as it continued after Cormac was not only king 
but archbiſhop. 

In the town is a large and comfortable ſee-houſe, 
built within half a century, The old epiſcopal ſeat 
was on the weſt end of the cathedral, but was batter- 
ed in the rebellion of 1641, by lord Inchiquin, who 
put all the prieſts to death he found in it, as they were 
the principal part of the garriſon which defended the 
fortreſs, | 
| There is not in this metropolis one roofed church ; 
the ſervice being performed in a ſorry room, where the 
county courts are held. The choir of the cathedral 
was kept in repair, and ufed as a pariſh church, till 
within theſe thirty years; but the ſituation not being 
acceſſible enough, (which, however, twenty pounds 
might have rendered ſo,) the roof was wantonly 
pulled down, an act of parliament and a grant of 


cathedral from the rock to the town. A new church 
of ninety foot by forty-five, was accordingly begun, 
and raiſed as high as the wall-plates. But in that 
tate it has ſtood for near ninety years. 


WAT ERTO R D. 


The county of Waterford is bounded 'on the weſt 
by Tipperary and Cork; on the north by the river 


Suire, which ſeparates it from the counties of Kil- 


kenny and Tipperary ; and on the eaſt and ſouth by 
St. George's channel, and a part of the harbour of 


Waterford, which divides it from the county of 


Wexford. Its greateſt length from eaſt to weſt is 


is mentioned in the Acts of the Life of St. Patrick, and 


money being firſt obtained, to change the ſite of the 


6 2 e about 
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about forty Iriſh miles, and its ts breadth 4 
twenty; but in ſome places it is not half, and in 
others, not above a quarter ſa much, 

The face of this county, in many places, is rude, 
and but little removed from the ſtate in which nature 
originally formed itz much of it being rocky and 
mountainous, eſpecially about the middle and north - 
weſt parts. It is, however, well adapted to the breed 
of young cattle, and produces a conſiderable quantity 
of butter, with ſome kinds of grain, as barley, oats, 
and rye. The greater part of the ſea-coaſt is plea- 
ſant and fertile. | 

Towards the weſtern part of the county ſtands 
Liſmore, at preſent little better than a village, though 
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formerly a city of conſiderable note, and the ſeat of | 


a univerſity, Inſtead of its ancient luſtre, the cathe- 
dral, the caſtle, and a few tolerable houſes, intermix- 
ed with cabbins, is all that now appear. The nave 
of the prefent cathedral ſeems, by its ſtructure, to 
be. of no great antiquity, but the choir is evidently 
very ancient, Beſides the cathedral, no leſs than 
twenty other churches are ſaid to have been in this 
place; of ſeveral of which the ruins are yet viſible, 
The caſtle of Liſmore was built by king John in 
1185; and in 1189 demoliſhed by the Iriſh, who 
took it by ſurprize. Being rebuilt, it was many years 
the reſidence of the biſhops, till Miler Macgrath, 
archbiſhop of Caſhel, and biſhop of this ſee, fome- 
time before his reſignation in 1589, with the conſent 
of the dean and chapter, granted to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh the manor of Liſmore, and other lands, at the 
yearly rent of 131. 6s. 8d. The caſtle is boldly fitu- 
_ ated upon the verge of a hill, upwards of ſixty foot 
perpendicular over the Black- water. Oppoſite to the 
great window of the caſtle, opens a deep and wide 
glyn, wooded on both ſides, and pleaſantly watered 
by a ſmall river, which, at about a mile's diſtance, 
winds off to the weſt fide of the great mountain of 
K nock-mele-down, four miles north. This object 
exactly faces the window, and appears like a vaſt 
cone. | 


There are at Liſmore a free-ſchoo, and an alms- |_ 
hundred foot high, excellently built of hewn ſtone, 


bouſe, founded by Sir Walter Raleigh, and after- 
wards augmented and confirmed by the firſt Earl of 
Corke, who rebuilt both. | 

At the diſtance of a few miles from Liſmore, ſtands 
the caſtle of Strancally, built upon a rock, directly 
. over the Black=water, 
a paſſage is cut through the rock, of a conſiderable 
breadth and pretty deep. According to tradition, it 


was formerly uſed by the tyrannical earls of Deſmond, | 
and has a decent ſeflion and market-houſe, 


as a priſon for ſuch perſons as had fortunes in this 
part of the country, whom they frequently invited to 
the caſtle, under a ſocial pretext, and afterwards con - 
fined to this dungeon, where they were ſuffered to 
periſh. A hole is cut through the rock, in the man- 
ner of a portcullis, down which the dead bodies were 
caſt into the river; and this being done, their lands 
and effects were ſeized. One perſon, by good for- 
1 ture, eſcaped out of this dungeon, who gave the go- 


vernment information of thoſe horrid practices; in 


conſequence of which, the caſtle was ſoon, after de- 


From the caſtle to the river, 
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moliſbed. The cave is entirely laid open, and half 
of the caſtle blown up. 

Not far hence is a ſmall iland, anciently gi! 
ed Dar-Innes, or the iſland of St. Molanfide, now 
Molana, in which are the remains of an abbey of 
regular canons, founded in the ſixth century, by that 
ſaint, who was the firſt abbot, In this abbey is ſaid 
to be buried Raymond le Gros, the Engliſh general, 
who, with Strongbow, contributed ſo much to the 
reduction of Ireland, 

The abbey lands of Molana, with thoſe of Rhin- 
crew, were granted to Sir Walter Ralcigh i in fee-farm ; 


and afterwards, with the reſt of his eſtate, were pur- 


chaſed by the earl of Cork, 

The village of Ardmore was anciently an epiſcopal 
ſee, erected by St. Decan, the firſt biſhop of it, in 
the infancy of the Iriſh church, and confirmed by St. 
Patrick in the ſynod of Caſhel, held in 448. Here 
are the remains of two ancient churches, Of thoſe 
one, now quite in ruins, is ſituated on the edge of a 
clift, near the ſea, Near it is St, Decan's Stone, as 
it is called, of coarſe grit, like all the adjacent rocks, 


It lies ſhelving on the point of a rock; and on the 


patron-day of this ſaint, great Ser of people 
creep under the ſtone. three times, in order (as they 
pretend) to cure and prevent pains in the back, Near 
the church is a well, dedicated to the ſame ſaint; to 
which, as well as to the ſtone, many miraculous 
virtues are attributed by the ſuperſtitious populace, 
The other church ſtands about a mile north=weſt 
of the former, and ſeems to be very ancient, There 
is ſtill remaining a handſome Gothic arch, which ſe- 
parates the body of the church from the chancel. 
The chancel only of the church is roofed, and in it 
divine ſervice is performed. On the weſt end of the 
church are the remains of ſome figures, venerable for 
their antiquity, done in alto relievo, in free tone. 
Thoſe which time has not defaced, are the repreſen- 
tations of Adam and Eve, with the tree and ſerpent 
between them; the judgment of Solomon between the 
two harlots; and a Jewiſh ſacrifice, 
Near the church ſtands a rund tower, above a 


and gradually leſſening to the top, The door is placed 
about fifteen foot from the ground, The baſe of this 
tower is forty-five foot in circumference. 

Ardmore was anciently a Daniſh ſettlement, and 
in the neighbourhood are yet to be ſeen ſeveral re- 
mains of that people, as circular. eatreachments, and 
ſuch works. 

The town of Dungarvan is tolerably well built, 
The ſea 
flows up to the town walls; and on the north ſide is 
a quay, ſufficiently convenient for the loading and 
diſcharging of ſmall veſſels. There belong to this 
place forty or fifty coaſting boats, which are in the 
ſeaſon employed in the fiſhery. The barracks are fi- 
tuated within the walls of-the caſtle, which formerly 
ſerved as a citadel, The town ſends two members to 
parliament, This place is viſited every ſummer by 


numbers of people from diſtant parts, in n order to 


4 


bathe i in the ſea-water, 
| A ſhort 
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A ſhort: way hence, at Ballivony, are ſome re- 
mains of a large building, a hundred and fifty foot 
long, and ninety broad, ſuppoſed to have belonged to 
the Knights Templars. In a large court - yard facing 
the building, now almoſt level with the ground, is 
an open well, that by a ſubterraneous paſſage, of 
about two hundred foot, communicates with another 
within the houſe, the latter of which is deſcended by 
fome ſtone ſteps. The water is brought to thoſe wells 
by a ſubterraneous aqueduct, near half a mile, Here 
are the remains of ſeveral large out- offices; and by 
the ground plan, it has much the appearance of a 
monaſtic edifice, though not mentioned as ſuch by 
any writer on that head. 

At Carrickbeg was formerly an abbey of Franciſ- 
can friars, founded by the earl of Ormond in 1336. 
The ſteeple is 2 curious building, about ſixty foot 
high, and riſes from a ſingle ſtone, in the form of 
an inverted pyramid, The point begins ſeveral foot 
from the ground, contiguous to the wall of the ruined 
church, 

The city of Waterford ſtands on the ſouth ae of 
the river Suire, about eight miles north of the ſea. 
The foundation of this city is commonly aſcribed to 
Satiricus, in the year 853. It was walled, ditched, 
and fortified; but had not the ſame extent within 
the walls as at preſent, Originally it was built in the 
form of a triangle, with a ſtrong tower at each corner. 
The city was enlarged by the Engliſh in the time of 
Henry II. as it alſo was in the reign of Henry VII. 
After the enlargement, ſeveral mayors, and other in- 
habitants, in order to perpetuate the names of them- 
ſelves and their families, built towers and caſtles, 
as a ſtrength and ornament to the city; moſt of 

which ſtil] exiſt, 
- founders. 


In this city, beſides the cathedral, are at preſent | 


the churches of St. Olave, and St, Patrick, in which 
divine ſervice is performed. The cathedral, com- 
monly called Chriſt-church, was at firſt founded by 
the Oſtmen; and about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, it was endowed with lands by king 


John, who had here a palace, the ruins of which may. 


yet be ſeen. 
The biſhop's palace is a Ane building of hewn 


ſtone, with two fronts, one of which is beautifully 
ornamented, - = ; 

The city court- houſe, or guild- hall, is a handſome 
ſtructure, having the outſide ſupported by a range of 
columns of the Tuſcan order. 
building ſerves for a corn-market-houſe, and the in- 
ner part for a court-houſe, where the affizes, the 
quarter- ſeſſions, and other aſſemblies relating to the 
affairs of the city are held. | 

The exchange, with the cuſtom-houſe adjoining, 
are charmingly ſituated on the quay, which is here 
of conſiderable breadth. The former is a neat light 


— 


building, ſupported by ſtone pillars of the Tuſcan. 


order. It has an ſtalian hipt roof, with a beautiful 


octagon cupola, and a dome at top; the cupola be- 
ing encompaſſed with a baluftrade, round which is a 
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ſtantly afloat, 


or Danes, 


and retain the names of their 
TD called the Round-Hill, of a pretty ſteep aſcent, and is 


The front of the 


any mount or hill in the centre. 
conſiderable extent, encloſing ſome aeres; and others 
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| walk. The cuſtom-houſe is of brick, with the door 
and window caſes of hewn ſtone. | 

The fiſh- houſe, alſo conveniently ſituated on the 
quay, is a neat plain building, ſupported by ſeveral 
arches of hewn ſtone, Within, for the laying on of 


conſtantly clean and ſweet, Over the houſe is a.neat 
lanthorn, with a bell, which is tolled to warn the 
inhabitants when the fiſh is arrived, 

Many of the private buildings in this city are 
handſome and ſpacious ;. but the ſtreets and lanes are 
for the moſt part exceeding narrow, and the houſes 
crowded very thick together, 
| The quay is equal, if not ſuperior, to any of the 
kind in Europe 3 being half a mile long, and of con- 
fiderable breadth, The largeſt trading veſſels may 
conveniently come up to it, both to load and unload ; 
and at a ſmall diſtance oppoſite to it, may lie con- 
To it are built five moles or piers, 
which ſtretch forward into the river; at their heads, 
ſhips of five hundred tons may load and unload, and 
lie afloat, 

The Waterſord merchants are ſaid to kevk the greateſt 
ſhare of the Newfoundland trade of any part of Ire- 
land; occaſioned, in a great meaſure, we are told, 
by the goodneſs of the pork fed about this place, 

In this county, as in moſt of the other counties in 
Ireland, we meet with three kinds of ancient monu- 
ments, which are generally attributed to the Oſtmen 
The firſt or larger kind of thoſe antiqui- 
ties is termed Raths; the ſecond is called Liſs ; and 
the third, which conſiſts of tumuli, or ſepulchral 
monuments, is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Dun. 

Among the moſt remarkable Raths in this county, 
is one near Liſmore, It ſtands on the top of a hill, 


ſituated near the Black=water river, about half a mile 
to the weſt of Liſmore, It was ſurrounded by a double 
foſſe, which is now almoſt filled up. This Rath, 
and indeed moſt of the others in the county, are not 
near ſo large as thoſe in the more northern parts of 
the kingdom, being in general not aboye forty or 
fifty foot in diameter at the baſe, and at the moſt 


the fiſh, are blocks or ſtone tables, - which are kept 


about twenty foot high, excluſive of the eminence 


on which they are erected, They are placed near 
the moſt ancient towns, and conſiderable places of 
reſort, which were ſo many head-quarters or ſtations, 
whence the alarm was given to the more diſtant parts 


55 
in the country. 


Beſides that of Liſmore, e! is one at Killoteranz 
in the liberties of Waterford ; one at Rathgormuck, 


in the barony of Upperthird ; one in the pariſh of 
Kinſalebeg, oppolite to the town, of .Youghal ; 


ſome 
conſiderable remains of a work of this kind at Ard- 


more; and many others of leſs note in different parts. 


of the country, 
The ſecond kind of fortifications, which they call 


Liſs in this county, is for the moſt part no more than 


\ 


a circular ditch, with a foſſe round it, and without 


k en: 


Many are of a_ 


__ 
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ſo ſmall as not to exceed ten or fifteen yards in di- 


ameter. The latter ſeem to have been intended only 
for the dwellings of ſingle families. They branch 
out very. regularly from the head ſtations, and are 
placed at ſo convenient diſtances, that the inhabitants 
of the contiguous forts muſt have been within call 
of each other. | 

The third kind, or thoſe called Dun, are the ſame 
with the barrows in England, They are commonly 

ſituated, eſpecially the larger, near ſome high road, 
and uſually on an eminence. 


THE PROVINCE OF LEINSTER. 


df as of WEXFORD. 


The county of Wexford is bounded on the weſt by 
the counties of Waterford and Tipperary ; on the 
north, by thoſe of Carlow and Wicklow; and on 
the eaſt and ſouth by St. George's Channel, It is 


thirty-eight miles long, and twenty-four broad, con- 


taining a hundred and nine pariſhes with eight bo- 
roughs, and ſends eighteen members to parliament. 
The capital of the county is Wexford. It ſtands 
upon the river Slane, which here empties itſelf into 
the ocean. This town was built by the Danes, and 
was formerly a place of much greater trade than at 
preſent. It is ſeated in a bottom,. though where the 
caſtle ſtands is a rocky hill, which overlooks the 
town and port. The gates, with ſeveral parts of the 
ancient walls, yet remain, and it contains ſome hand- 
ſome buildings. At the end of the town, and formed 
out of the old caſtle, are barracks for foldiers. Moſt 
of: the old buildings are of ſtone, of a reddiſh colour. 
The town conſiſts of one long ftreet, with a few lanes 
on each fide,. The church ſtands in the main ſtreet, 
and is built in the modern taſte. The market-houſe 
is alſo a neat building, as is likewiſe the cuſtom- 
houſe, Here are ſeveral ruins of ancient abbeys, and | 


religious houſes interſperſed. - The chief trade of the | 


town is in corn, and that moſtly barley. The haven 
is very large, and the entrance is defended by two 
narrow necks of land, each forming an iſthmus, which 
leave an intervening. opening of about half a mile, 
At the extremity of each is a fort; that towards the | 
north is called Fort. Marget, and the other, Fort 
Roſclair. 

At this place landed the firſt Engliſh forees that 
. attempted to make a conqueſt of the kingdom; and 
here alſo Henry II, embarked, after recciving ho- 
mage from moſt of the princes of-the nation. 


CARL ow, 


The county of Carlow or Catherlough is bounded 
on the ſouth by the county of Wexford; on the 
weſt by part of Kilkenny and Queen's county ; on 
the north by part of Queen's county and the county 
of Wicklow; and on the eaſt by St. George's 
Channel. 

The chief town of this me is Carlow, plea- 
| ſantly ſituated on the river Barrow, over which it 


# 
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ture. 


in the modern ſtyle. 
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has a ſtone bridge. The town conſiſts of one main 


ſtreet, and another not of ſo great extent, that croſſes. 


it in the middle, beſides. two or three back lanes, 
The church is an ordinary ſtructure, but the market- 
houſe is a neat building. The town-hall, where 
the judges fit in their circuits, is built over the jail, 
which is aſcended by a flight of ſteps from the ſtreet. 
The felons, in the day time, are ſeated on a bench, 
fettered, before the door of the priſon, to beg and 
air themſelves, Here is a manufacture of the coarſeſt 
kind of woollen cloths; and the inhabitants are con- 
cerned in ſupplying the neighbourhood with coals from 
Kilkenny, Here is likewiſe a horſe barrack ; and on 
an eminence, over-hanging the river, ſtands an old 
caſtle,. of. an oblong ſquare area, with large round 
towers at each angle, 

Leighlin was formerly a city, but is now. only 
a mean village; though, as well as Carlow, it ſends 
two members to parliament, The cathedral is kept 
in tolerable good repair, and in the centre is a beau- 
tiful arch of marble, which ſupports the tower. The 
ſtalls and other marks of its epiſcopal dignity Rill 
remain neat and entire, Leighlin was a fole biſhop- 
rick, founded in the year 632, and joined to Ferns: 
in the year 1600. The ancient cathedral is ſaid to. 
have been burnt to the ground by lightning, and 
to have been rebuilt in the year 1232. Since the 
| ſees were joined, it is made uſe of as a pariſh- church: 

Three miles ſouth from Leighlin- bridge, on the 
river Barrow, ſtands Bagnal's- town, intended to have 
been made one of the beſt towns in the kingdom, 
by the name of Verſailles. A magnificent ſquare, 
| court- houſe, and ſeveral other public buildings, were 
raiſed with ſtones of different kinds, intermixed with 
marble, The proprietor's deſign was to bring the 
great road through this town inſtead of Leighlin- 
bridge ; but failing in the attempt, a- ſtop was put to 
the building, after having. I Le a 1 8 


expence. 


— 


| 
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The county of Kilkenny is bounded on the eaſt 
by part of the counties of Carlow and Wexford; on 
the ſouth by the county of Waterford; on the weſt: 
by Tipperary ;. and on the north by Queen's county. 
It contains ninety-fix pariſhes, ſeven boroughs, and: 
ſends ſixteen members- ts parliament, 

The chief town-is Kilkenny, ſituated on the river 
Neure, fifty-four miles ſouth- weſt of Dublin. This 
eity had formerly the appellation of Holy; and indeed 
the remains of ruined monaſteries evince, that build- 
ings conſecrated to religion overſpread above a third 
part of it. The town conſiſts of between two and 
three thouſand houſes, The cathedral, which was 
founded in 1202, is à very venerable Gothic firuc- 
The nave is divided from the aiſles, by maſſy 
columns of black marble; and from the biſhop's pa- 
lace to the church, is a long and double colonnade, 
The length of this edifice is 
two hundred and twenty-ſix foot, and breadth a. 
hundred and twenty-three, Its height is proportioned 


3 


to. 
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the attainder of the laſt duke. 
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to theſe dimenſions and beſides a centre aiſle, it bas 


one on each ſide. The choir is very beautiful, and 
the cieling adorned with curious fret-work. The 


ſtalls are made of wood, but very well ornamented ; 


and the rays of the fun painted over the communion- 
table, ſeem as if they gave light to the whole, The 
arch in the middle of the church is eſteemed a maſter- 
ly performance. | 
This noble fabric ſtands on an eminence, with a 
deſcent all around it. 
entered from the town by a flight of marble ſteps, is 
planted regularly with trees; and to the weſt is a 


| handſome terrace, where is a beautiful proſpect of a 


very fine country. 

The biſhop's palace is new built, encloſed with a 

high wall, in which are two gates, one leading out 

of the church - yard, and the other into a back ſtreet. 
The city of Kilkenny would much reſemble Ox- 


| ford, if the latter were diveſted of its towers and 


pinnacles. The main ſtreet is a full Engliſh mile in 
length, and for the moſt part it is ſpacious, Near 
the middle ſtands the market-place, and the tholſel or 
town-houſe, a very good building. Adjoining to 
thoſe is a handſome Gothic croſs, but now much in- 
jured by time. It is not unlike that of Coventry in 
England, but not ſo high. Nine gates of this city | 
are yet ſtanding, and its former ſtrength is evinced by 
the remains of old walls, which are raiſed in ſome 
places over rocks. Along the fide of the river,” is a 
pleaſant walk, NODE | a mile in hoes. hl planted + with 


trees, 


-- 1'2T he hilt on which the cathedral ſtands, is called 


che Iriſh town, and that where the caſtle is ſituated, 
goes by the name of the Engliſh town. The former 
conſiſts moſtly of ſorry houſes, and poor cabins z- but 
the latter is generally well built. Each of them ſends 
two members to parliament. The caſtle was found- 
ed in 1192, by Randolphus III. earl of Cheſter, but 
built, as it now ſtands, by the Butlers, anceſtors of 
the dukes of Ormond. This edifice, the magnifi- | 


| cence of which is heightened by the loftineſs of its 


fituation, has been gradually reg into decay fince 
n his time it was a 
ſpacious ſquare, only two fides of which are now 
ſanding, They are now rebuilding. it, but in a 
ſtyle too modern to correſpond with the antiquity of 
the former ſtructure. The front next the ſtgeet is 
built upon level ground, and, with the chapel, forms 
a large ſquare, It is entered by a lofty gate of marble, 
of the Corinthian order. The other part ſtands upon 


a precipice, overhanging. the bend of a deep and rapid 


river, with two ſtately bridges full in view; the 


more diſtant compoſed of ſeven arches, and that next 


the caſtle of three, but of a very wide ſpan, of bewn 


marble, in fine eliptical proportions. . | 
In the (environs of Kilkenny are the a 


marble mills, invented by Mr. Collis. They ſtand in 


a delightful bottom, upon the river Nore, about a 
mile from the town. Theſe engines are fo admirably 
contrived, that they ſaw, bore, and poliſh . at the 
ſame time. The marble quarry is within two hun- 


. Ured yards of the mill; and though it is not varie- 
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The church-yard, which is | 


gated like the alin, it is faid to beat as fine a poliſh, 
and to be no leſs durable. | 
Four miles north of Kilkenny-is Dunmore cave, 
ftuaced in the middle of a ſpacious field. The en- 
trance to this cave.is diſtinguiſhed by a monſtrous 
flight of birds of different ſpecies, whoſe numbers 


darken the horizon. 


D A. 
The county of Dublin is bounded on the ſouth by 
Wicklow ; on the weſt by Kildare z on the north by 
Eaſt Meath ; and on the eaſt by the Iriſh ſea, The 
capital of this county, and of the whole kingdom, is 
Dublin, fituated in ſix degrees thirty minutes of weſt 
longitude, and in fifty-three degrees fourteen minutes 
of north latitude, It ſtands at the mouth of the river 
Liffy, which divides the city into two parts, Over 
the river are, five bridges, among which that named 
|Efſex bridge is the moſt worthy of notice. It conſiſts 
of five arches of ſtone, the chord of that in the mid- 
dle being forty-eight foot. It has raiſed foot-paths, 
alcoves, and baluſtrades, of a white ſtone, coarſe but 
hard, The length of it is two hundred and fifty 
foot, and the breadth about the ſame with that of 
Weſtminſter, Here the tide riſes on an average about 
ten foot, Queen's bridge. is alſo very neat, and con- 
ſiſts of three elegant arches. 
At the end of Eſſex bridge is the elegant new build 
ing of the exchange. The whole is of white ſtone, 
richly embelliſhed with ſemicolumns of the Corinthian 
order, a cupola, and other ornaments, with a ſtatue 
of his preſent majeſty. 

Near the exchange, on a little eminence, is ſituated 
the caſtle, the reſidence of the lord-lieutenant. It 
conſiſts of two large courts, called the upper and 
lower caſtle yard ; in the latter of which are the trea- 
ſury, and ſome other public offices. This caſtle, 
though not very ſumptuous, is upon the whole far 
ſuperior to that of St James's, _ 

Here are two cathedrals, and eighteen pariſh 
churches, beſides ſeveral- chapels, meeting-houſes, 
&c, Neither of the cathedrals is remarkable for 


architecture; and in reſpect of the pariſh-churches, 


except on the front of three or four of their ſteeples, 
external embelliſhments have been but little ſtudied. 
One of the cathedrals is named the Trinity, or Chriſt. 
church, and, the other that of St, Patrick. The for- 
mer is the more beautiful, but both contain r 
monuments. 

The modern built hes in Dublin hrs neither 
ſpires nor ſteeples, but two or three of them are adorned 
with elegant ſtone fronts, The round church, on 
the ſouth ſide: of the Liffy, is, as its name imports, 
really circular, and very convenient for the _perform= 


ance: of oatorios. 


The biſhop's palace, or St. 3 is very old, 
and fituated not far from St, Patrick's cathedral. 

The parliament-houſe on College-green, begun i in 
1729, and finiſhed in ten years, at the expence of 
forty thouſand pounds, i is a magnificent building. The 
houſe of lords is as elegant as any public room in 
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Stest Britain. The houſe of commons is oQtangular 
and very capacious, infinitely ſuperior to that at Weſt- 
minſter. This noble edifice is one of the principal | 
ornaments of the city. The front is a portico of 
the Ionic order, and in general, well executed,” in 
the form of the Greek IT, ſupported by lofty columns 
of Portland tone. Near the parliament-houſe ſtands 
Trinity college, which conſtitutes the whole of the 
univerſity. It conſiſts of two ſquares, compriſing 
thirty-three buildings, of eight rooms each, The 
_edifice has twenty-three windows in front, is of white 
ſtone, and four ſtories in height, It was begun in 
1591. College-green, which is the name of the ſtreet 
leading to its front, regularly widens in its approach, 
and terminates in a triangular opening. On the right 
is the parliament-houſe,” and in the centre of the tri- 
angle an equeſtrian ſtatue of William III. Three 
ſides of the farther ſquare of the college are built of 
brick, and the fourth is a ſuperb library, which, be- 
ing conſtrued of very bad ftone, is mouldering to 
ruin, The infide is commodious and magnificent, 
embelliſhed with many! buſts of ancient and modern 
worthies. | 

The new ſquare, three ſides of which have been 
built within twenty years, by parliamentary bounty, 
and thence called Parliament ſquare, is of hewn ſtone, 
of a coarſe grain, but extremely hard. The front next 
the city, is ornamented with pilaſters, feſtoons, & 


Near the college, in the ſame line, is the Provoſt's 


houſe, a handſome building of free ſtone. The new 


hall, where the members dine, is a ſpacious room. 


The muſeum contains few objects to entertain curi- 
oſity, excepting a ſet of figures in wax, repreſenting 
females in every ſtate of pregnancy. In the ana- 
tomy houſe of this college is a human ſkeleton, be- 

tween ſeven and eight foot high; part of the body 
of one . Macgrath, an orphan, born in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cloyne. The child fell into the hands 
of the famous Berkley, then biſhop of that ſee; who 
being deſirous to aſcertain the poſſibility of increaſing 
the human ſtature by art, made the experiment on 
this orphan, The conſequence was, that the latter 
became ſeven foot high in his ſixteenth year. He was 


carried through various parts of Europe during the | 


laſt years of his life, and exhibited as the Iriſh giant. 
So diſproportioned were his organs, that he contracted 
an univerſal imbecility both of body and mind, and 
died fuperannuated at the age of twenty. His under 
jaw was monſtrous, yet the ſkull did not- exceed the 


common ſize. 
In the ſame repoſitory is the fkeleton of one Clerk, 


a native of Corke, whom they call the offified man. 


This perſon became almoſt totally offified in his life- 
time, and exiſted in that miſerable condition ſevera} 
years, He is ſaid to have felt the firſt fymptoms of this 
ſurpriſing change ſome time after he had lain all night 
in the fields ſubſequent to a hard debauch, By flow 
degrees every part grew into a bony ſubſtance, ex- 
cepting his ſkin, eyes, and entrails, 
came ſo rigid as to be utterly incapable of the ſmalleſt | 
motion. His teeth were joined, and formed into one | 
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His joints be- 
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large bone. The tongue loſt its uſe, and his ſight 
leſt him ſome time before he expired. 

This ſeminary was founded and . by queen 
Elizabeth, of whom, however, it contains neither 
ſtatue, buſt, nor picture. The provoſtſhip is com- 
puted to be worth three thouſand pounds a year; the 
place of a ſenior fellow about ſeven hundred a- year; 


and that of a junior fellow a hundred, beſides com- 


mons, and the inſtruction of pupils, The number 
of ſenior fellows is ſeven, of junior fifteen, There 
are ſeventy ſcholars, and thirty ſizers, Among the 
ſtudents are three different ranks, viz. fellow-com- 
moners, penſioners, and ſizers, who dine by them- 
ſelves according to their claſſes, and are diſtinguiſhed 
by a difference in their gowns, The number of ſtu- 
dents is variable, but generally about four hundred. 

Near St. Stephen's green is the manſion houſe of the 
lord mayor, a brick building of two ſtories, with 
hve windows in front. Here are, however, ſome 
magnificent ſtruQures of modern date; ſuch as the 
duke of Leinſter's, near the manſion-houſe, and lord 
Charlemont's, on the oppoſite fide of the river. 

Moſſe's hoſpital, or the lying-in hoſpital, is ſituated 
in Great Britain-ſtreet, near the northern extremity 
of Dublin, and is remarkable for the beauty of its 
architecture. It was founded in 1745, by Dr, Moſſe, 
and is now ſupported by grants from parliament, pri- 
vate benefactions, with the profits ariſing from con- 
certs, and its public gardens, The latter are ſituated 
behind the hoſpital, and contain a large circular room 
called the Rotunda, built in imitation of that at Ra- 
nelagh near London, and about a third as large, 
but without any pillar in the centre, Here they 
have an organ and orcheſtra for concerts, in the wet 
evenings of ſummer, and for balls in winter. 

At the weſt end of the city, on the north fide of 
the water, near the Phoenix park, ſtands the barracks, 
| which are capable of containing three thouſand foot 
and a thouſand horſe, The whole is of rough ſtone, 
ornamented with cornices and window caſes of cut 
ſtone, It conſiſts of three ſquares, or rather im- 
perfect ſquares, each wanting its ſouth ſide, Nearly 
oppoſite, on the ſouth ſide of the river, is Dr. Ste- 
vens's hoſpital for ſick and wounded objects of cha- 
rity; in the neighbourhood of which ſtands St. Pa- 
trick's hoſpital for lunatics and idiots, founded by 
the late celebrated dean Swift in 1745, 

Near the barracks, on Oxmantown-green, by 
very lately been erected a new blue-coat hoſpital, a 
beautiful ſtone building, not yet entirely bniſhed, 
but which will be one of the nobleſt about Dublin. 
Weſtward of Stevens's is the hoſpital of Kil- 
mainham, or royal hoſpital, anſwering to our Chel- 
ſea, and built in 1695, It contains about five hun- 
dred men, ' 
©. Beſides the hoſpitals n mentioned, here are 
ten or twelve others, uſeful, but not ornamental 
ſtructutes. 

Almoſt every pariſh in the city 3 proteſtant 
ſchools, ſupported by charitable donations, collected 


priacipally in the churches at charity ſermons The 
| parliament | 


{ 
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parliament grants an annual ſum to a poor houſe, 
for receiving. and ſupporting. foundlings from every 
part of the kingdom. To this houſe it is not un- 
uſual to ſend children even from England; and they | 
are always received without difficulty, 27 9113 H 
In this metropolis are two theatres ; one in deck | 
alley, and the other in Crow-ſtreet, The latter is 
nearly of a ſize with that in Drury-lane, and is one 
of the moſt elegant and beſt conſtructed theatres, for | 
the advantage both of the ar and 'audienice, of 
any in the three Kingdoms. | 18 | 
From the badneſs of - the. ſtreets,” Abel edited 
are here more frequent in proportion than in London, 


4 


and ſedan chairs are every where as common as abent — 
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and Longford; on the north by Cavin and Louth; 
and on the eaſt by the Triſh Channel; extending in 
length thirt y- ſix miles, and in breadth above thirty. 
It contains a hundred and thirtycnine pariſhes, "fix 


| boroughs, and ſends fourteen members to parliament, 


The chief town is Trim, ſituated twenty-three miles 
from Dublin, This place had formerly a caſtle, 
the ruins of which, with thoſe of an abbey, remain: 
Here is how a barrack for a troop of horſe, - 

"Kells is a ſmall. town, with a round, tower in 
the chürch-yard. In the market - place is a ſtone croſs 
with baſſo relie vos, repreſenting ſtags and dogs; and 
near it the remnants of three other croſſes, _ 
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| 


St. James's, Here is an odd kind of a ſingle horſe 


chaiſe, called a Noddy, which is a very dangerous | 


vehicle. The fare of it is half that of a-coach, © 
Goods ate conveyed about the-city on two-wheeled 

cars, drawn by a ſingle horſe. The wheels are thin 

round blocks, about twenty inches in diameter. 


WEST MEATH, 


The county of Weſt. Meath is bounded on the eaſt 
by Eaſt, Meath ; on the; ſauth by King's county; 
on the weſt by Roſcommon; and on the north by 
Longford, It contains ſixty-two pariſhes, with four 


They are frequently uſed as vehicles for the common boroughs; ſends ten members to parliament, and is 


people on their parties of pleaſure; When a bed or 
mat is placed on the car, and half a dozen people ſit 


on it, with their legs hanging a few inches from the 


ground. They are generally dragged a foot-pace, 
The city contains about thirteen thouſand five hun- 
dred houſes, and it is computed that erben 
amount to 2 hundred and ſixty thouſand: bb 

It is remarkable, that in this large and belege 
city there ſhould be an almoſt total want of good 
inns for the accommodation of travellers. This de- 
ſect obliges every body that is acquainted with the! 
place to get into private lodgings as ſoon-as poſſible, or 
to uſe the hotels lately ſet up, ſome of which are elegant. | 

A penny-poſt office | has lately been eſtabliſhed for 
the carriage of letters in and about Dublin; and 
there are about twenty ſtage-coathes for the convey- 
ance of paſſengers to various putts of the kingdom. 
There are, however, no ſtages for. horſes, excepting : 
on the road from Dublin to Belfaſt ; ſo that the only 
convenient method of travelling is to hire a carriage 
and horſes by the week or month. The roads of 
the country are univerſally. yu, but near Dublin ex- 
tremely bad. 

The bay of Dublin is ond three or four miles 
wide, and fix or. ſeven deep, The bar of this 


harbour is very incommodious; but the entrance be- 


ing at leaſt eight miles from the city; is extremely 
beautiful and pictureſque ;. diverſified with hills and 
promontories on either hand, and exhibiting a ſpacious 
amphitheatre, bounded by a high ſhore, os 
to which is interſperſed a number of villas. 
All the outlets of Dublin are pleaſant, but chiefly 
that which leads through Leixlip, a neat little vilage, 
about ſeven. miles up the Liffy; the banks of which 
being prettily tufted with wood, and emlivened by 
gentlemen's ſeats, afford a variety of i beau? 
tiful Moons deſcription, 
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The county of Eaſt Meath is bounded on the ſouth 


| r as and Dublin ; on the weſt by Weſt Meath | 


. 
. 
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one of the moſt fertile and populous counties in the 
5 £ * chief to town is r 
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[The tedndy a bY is bounded. oh the ahve by 
Monaghan end Armagh on the eaſt. by tbe Iriſh 
Channel; on the ſouth by Eaft Masch wand on the 
weſt by Catan. It extends twenty- nine miles in 
length, and thirtgen in preadth; containing fifty pa- 
riſnes, with boroughs, and ſends ten members to 
parliament.” The chlef town is Drogheda, fituated 
on the river Boyne, abdut à mile from the fen. It 
conſiſts; moſtly of to ſtrests, Which interſect each 
other at right angles. The tholſel er towfi⸗hduſe 18 
a handfome ſtone building,” About two miles from 
the town is à ſtone obeliſk, twenty foot ſquare at 
the bafe, and about „ egered d fifty foot high. 
It ſtands on a rock on the edge of the river Boyne, 
and bears un piſctiptiof; eelebrating the victory gained 
of king William oyer- the forces of James II. 

At Cluan Mae Nois, in this nelgirbourhood are 
ſeveral remains of ancient gtandeur, particularly 
ſtately eroſſes eufioulſly ' carved + Tous wich voy 
ancient Iriſh inſcriptions, 

Eighteen miles north of 8 lies Dundalk, 
which had formerly deen a faftified town, as appears 
from the ruins of walls, and a caſtle deſtroyed in 
1641. ft has an open bay, but a vety mean häfbour, 
being fo ſhallow at low water, that people wälk over 
ir dry ſhod, and it is little uſed but by fiſhing boats. 

Eig ht miles diſtant from the precedir ing lies Car- 
fiogford, ſituated "at the mouth of the river Newry Y, 
on the uch fide”; of a large bay, where tlie road di 
exceeding goo quite to the fea, The hatbour 1 is ca- 
pable of containing the whole royal navy of Great 
Britain; extending nine miles in length, two in 
breadth, and having from ten to [twenty fathom 
water. 'The town, though not larg ge, is populous, 
and is furniſhed with föme ec cl for building 
ſhips, On the fide towards the "0 it is not "Jefti- 

" tute 


| 
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tute of ſtrength 3 and here likewiſe are berracks for 
infantry. At this place a very oartow long cauſe - 
way has been made over a great bog, * had fore 
Oe: been ee bes bertngt kr antsionos 

ene bas «i at 396 1 
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The county of Longford is bounded: on the eaſt | 
and ſouth by Meath; on the weſt by Roſcommon z 
and on the north by. Leitrim and Cayan. The chief 


4. ths. 


town is . which ſends two. members 0 


b 
parliament. 181 q ii i 5; 7 34. £ 440 A1 | 
7 ture in ſtone, ſome parts of which yet remain. Over 
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The county of Gerade ie bobnded en the north by 
Mads i on the eaſt by Louth; on the ſouth 
by Longford; and on the welt) by Lenrm, The 
chief town is Ca van. 


2 wowalenan 
The county of Monaghan is bounded on the fouth 


by Cavan ; on the weſt by Fermanagh; on the north 
by Tyrone ; and on the caſt by Armagh, It is thir- 
ty-two miles in length, and twenty-two in breadth z 
penny, © 1 pariſhes, and one Nes 
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The 1 of Armagh. is bounded on a wat 
by Monaghan; on the north-weſt by Tyrone; on 
the north by Antrim ; and on the eaſt! by the county 
of. Down. The chief town is Armagh, which, tho' 
an archbiſhoprick, and the metropolitan ſee of all 
Ireland, contains only one church, and the ruins of 


ſome abbeys. The archbiſhop of this ſee has not 
only decorated his cathedral, but built for his reſi- 


gence one of the beft houſes in the; kingdom. He has 


alſo erected and endowed 2; ſumptuous! dioceſan li- 
brary. In the market · place of this: town is a croſs | o 


of two ſtones, with old baſſo relievos, repreſenting 


Chriſt on the croſs between, the two thieyEs, and ſome 


l fret- work. Anise £5] 1996725 
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The aer of Down is e on the welt y 
Armagh; on the north by Antrim; and on the eaſt 
and ſouth by the Iriſh Channel. It extends i in length 
forty-two miles, aud in breadth thirty, four; z, contain- 
ing, ſeventy-two pariſhes, and fix, boroughs. ,. The 
chief town is Down- Patrick, ſituated on. the ſouth- 


weſt branch of Lough- In, or the Lake of Strang 
ford. It i is reckoned 85 of the moſt ancient towns | 
in the kingdom, beibg noted in biſtory before the 
arrival of St. Patriek i in Ireland. At preſent the town 
is of conſiderable extent, and. is compoſed chiefly of 
four long Kreets, which meet each, other in the 
centre. , It i is diſtinguiſhed. into ſeveral quarters, as 
6 
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the Iriſh quarter, Engliſh-quarter, Scotch quarter, &c. 
It was made the ſee of a biſhop by St. Patrick; but 
has been united to that of Connor ever fince the year 
142. The cathedral ſtands within two hundred paces 
of the town, on the aſcent of a hill, and is yet ve- 
. | nerable in its ruins: - The roof was | ſupported by 
five. handſome arches, which compoſe a centre aile 
of twenty-ſix foot broad, and two lateral aiſles, each 
thirteen foot wide, The whole length of the ſtructure 
is a hundred foot. The heads of the pillars and 
arches, the tops of the windows, and many. niches 
in the walls, have been adorned with variety of ſculp- 


the eaſt window, which is very lofty, are three 
handſome ancient niches, where are the pedeſtals 

on which it is ſuppoſed. the ſtatues of St. Patrick, 
St. Bridgid, and St. Columb formerly ſtood. 

Ad joining to the eaſt end of the cathedral are two 
ſquare columns, one of which is ſolid, and the other 
hollow; and in it are twenty winding ſteps, which 
| are ſuppoſed to have led up to the roof, 

On a ſtone over the eaſt window is a very ancient 
F inſcription... At the weſt end is an ancient high pil- 
lar, which has lately been repaired, =» - 
| The church and monument were fled by Leo- 
nard, lord Grey, lord deputy of Ireland, in '1538 ; 
the profanation of them being one of the articles of 
impeachment laid to his charge; in conſequence of 
which he Was beheaded three years after... 
There are no ancient monuments remaining in the 


4 R TER A 0 H. 5 j a | old abbey ; but at the diſtance 'of about forty foot from 


the cathedral, ſtands a round tower, ſixty-fix foot 
high. The thickneſs of the walls is three foot, and 
the diameter within, eight foot. On the weſt ſide 
of it is an irregular gap, about ten foot from the top; 
near a third of the whole circumference being broke 
off by the injury of time. The entrance is two foot 
and a half wide, and placed on a level with the ſur- 
face of the ground. In this particular it is pretty 
| fngulas : for in others the door is placed from eight 
to twelve foot above the ground, without any ſtairs; 
ſo that, thoſe buildings can be entered only by means 
of a ladder. . It is indeed not improbable, that, in 
reſpect of this tower, the above mentioned circum- 
ſtance is, owing to the raiſing of the ground by the 
rubbiſh of the old cathedral near it. | | 

_ There-are in Down Patrick the remains of no leſs 


— 


3 than five religious houſe. 


Beſides thoſe buildings, and the 8 church, 
which is ninety. foot by. forty, the town is adorned 
with ſeveral other handſome ſtruQures, as a dioceſan 
ſchool, a large market-houſe, a horſe-barrack, and a 
preſbyterian mectiog-houſe.; but Mer e a ſeſſion- 
houſe. nee JN EINE 

On the declivity of the hill endich from the old 
cathedral to the town, is an hoſpital, It extends in 
length two hundred and forty-five foot, and- conſiſts 
of a middle range, with two projecting wings, Over 
the gateway, in the centre of the agus Þ a hand- 
ſome cupola, of fret · ſtone. 8 

About à mile ſouth is 2 noted  horſe-courſe. 
The hills overhanging! the town, on the road 


leading 


IRELAND. ] 
leading to St. Patrick's wells, command many beau- 
tiful proſpeAs. From the ſeveral ſummits are no leſs 
than fourteen different views of the lake of Strangford, 
with many peninſulas and iſlands interſperſed, The 
ſea at Killough is in full view, and the iſle of Man 
viſible from end to end, In clear weather, there is 
| alſo a diſtin proſpect of the Scotch coaſt. 

On the north-weſt- ſide of the town is a fort or 
rath of conſiderable extent, comprehending at leaſt 
three quarters of an Engliſh mile within the circuit 
of the works, The circumference of it is two thou- 
ſand one hundred foot, the conical height fixty foot, 
the diameter at the top bearing a proportion to the 
other parts. It is ſurrounded by three great ramparts, 
the moſt conſiderable of which is thirty foot broad, 

_ Oppoſite to the old cathedral of Down, in the iſle 
of Inch, or Innis-Curcey, in the weſtern branch of 
Lough-Coyn, are the ruins of the abbey and abbey- 
church of Inch, which were tranſlated thither from 
Carrig, near Erynach, The church of this abbey 
was erected in the form of a croſs, part of which 
remains; and on the ſouth ſide ſeems to have ſtood 
a ſteeple, ſupported by an elegant arch. 

At the eaſt end of the church are three large arched 
windows, upwards of twenty foot high; and on each 
ſide, in the north and ſouth walls, are two windows, 


compoſed of two arches, little inferior in height or 


elegance to the great window on the eaſt. Thoſe 
windows, for light and ornament, muſt have had a 
grand effect, when the church was in its ſplendor, In 
the ſouth wall may yet be ſeen three tops of ſtalls. 
In the ſame iſland, near the entrance to it by a 
cauſeway, .is an old church, which perhaps was a 
chapel to the great abbey, Over the ſouth door is a 
piece of ſculpture repreſenting the image of Chriſt on 
the croſs, and a perſon kneeling, with his hands 
elevated, as in the act of adoration, 

From Down Patrick the paſlage to the iſland of 
Inch is by Coil-bridge, compoſed; of ſix arches, 
About a quarter of a mile below this bridge, and a 
mile from the town, is the quay for ſhipping to. the 
port of Down Patrick: | Ships of fifty tons and up- 
wards can come up to it; and here are erected good 
ſtore-houſes. | | | 

From the town a road leads e to Caſtle- 
ward and Strangford, keeping the diſtance of about 
a mile from the ſhore of the lake. In this journey, 
about a mile from the town, lies the abbey of Saul, 
perhaps one of the firſt monaſteries in the kingdom, 
having been erected by St. Patrick in the year 432. 
Of this abbey large ruins remain. Here are two ſmall 
vaulted rooms of ſtone yet entire, about ſeven foot 
high, ſix foot long, and two foot and a half broad, 
with a ſmall window placed in one fide, Thoſe ſmall 
chambers were probably confeſſionals, or places for 
private devotion, . One of them is now cloſed up, and 
uſed by ſome families for a tomb, At ſome diſtance 
from the church, on the ſouth-weſt fide, ſtands a 
caſtle, with battlements, and two ſmall towers. 
Strangford, five miles caſt of Down Patrick, is a 
ſmall ancient trading town. It is ſeated on the weſt 
ſide of Strangford river, or rather on the entrance 
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into Strangford lake, which is here half a mile broad. 


This is properly the port- town of the whole lake. 
Here is a church, and a preſbyterian meeting-houſe. 
From this place to the iſle of Man the 1 is _ 
thirty miles. 

The extent of Strangford Jake from Newton i in the 
north, to Strangford in the ſouth, is upwards of 
thirteen miles. The ſhape bears in the whole a con- 


ſiderable reſemblance to Italy; that part of it extend- 


ing weſtward from Audley road to Coyne-bridge, neat 
hve miles, being like the foot of the boot, and the 
entrance of Anguiſh rocks to Audley road like the 
heel, Near Coyne. bridge it becomes narrow for a 
ſhort ſpace, after which it ſpreads into a branch irre- 
gularly triangular, The lake is in ſome places three, 
in fome four, and in others, almoſt five miles broad. 
The tide flows to Newton, and is reckoned to riſe in 
ſpring tides about four foot at a medium z but at 
other times the ſwell is very inconſiderable- 

There are in this lake fifty-four iſlands, ſmall and 
great, beſides many others which have no name. 
Towards the weſt. fide of it, is a numerous group; 
that go by the name of the Scaterick Iſlands ; ſome 
of which are noted. for fattening lean, and reſtoring 
diſtempered horſes. Many of them are inhabited; 
moſt of them well watered, and profitable both in 
grain and graſs, They abound. in lime-ſtone, and 


afford variety of wild fowl. The great manufac- 


ture carried on in thoſe iſlands, and on the flat ſtoney 
coaſt ſurrounding the lake, is the burning of ſea-weed 
into kelp, which employs more than three hundred 
hands, and is ſaid to produce to the proprietors up- 
wards of a thouſand pounds a year. Four of thoſe 
iſlands are called Swan iſlands, from the number of 
ſwans that frequent them. 

The borough of Killeleagh is ſituated on an arm 
of the lake of Strangford, near five miles north · eaſt 
of Down. It ſtands on a riſing ground, and has a 
commanding proſpect of the lake, the Ardes, and St; 
George's channel, At the upper end of the ſtfeet 
is an old caſtle, now converted into à gentleman's 
ſeat; and at the lower end of the ſtreet is a ſafe bay, 
where ſhips lie ſheltered from all winds. In the town 

are ſome good houſes, a market - houſe, a horſe- bar · 


rack, and a preſbyterian meeting-houſe. 


North of Killeleagh, on the fide of Strangford 
lake, is Ringhaddy, noted now for its oyſters, but 
formerly for its caſtle, which, with another caſtle 
erected on the iſle Scaterick, not far off, formed two 
places of defence for thoſe parts. 

Portaferry is ſituated near the rapid 3 of Strang 
ford, and is a market- town, but irregularly built, 


Three miles north-eaſt of it, in a field, is an artificial 


cave, formed in the manner of a ſpiral walk, and 
about fifty yards in length, The entrance is about 
three foot wide, but ſo. low, (occafioned by ſtones 
and earth tumbled in) that it muſt be crept into on 
the belly, With the entrance, it conſiſts of five 


deſcents, at each of which is a ſtep two foot deep, 


where probably flag-ſtones were placed to ſtop the 
paſſage of purſuers. It is terminated by an oval 
chamber twelye foot long, eight broad, and five high. 
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The whole ſpiral walk, with the chamber, is formed 
of large flat ſtones, built withoot cement, and roofed 
with long flag. ſtones, placed horizentally, and ſup- 
ported by other projecting about ſix inches from the 
fide walls. 


Newton flands, as was formerly obſerved, on the 


moſt northern point of the lake of Strangford. The 
tide flows up as far as the town, whither the lake is 
navigable ;' yet the principal trade of the place con- 
fiſts in the linen manufacture; and the town is par- 
ticularly in repute for the fale of great quantities of 
fine diaper linen. The quakers have here a factory, 
and the preſbyterians two meeting- houſes. 

The old church of Newton is a large building, 
divided into ailes, by four elegant ſtone arches of the 
Doric order. The market: houſe is a handſome ſtruc- 
ture. On the weſt end of it is erected à cupola with 
a public clock, and before it ſtands a neat oQagon 
building of hewn ftone, adorned with a ſlender ſtone 
pillar, which ſerves the town for a market-crofs, 

At Molville, about a mile north-eaſt of Newton, 
ſtood a monaſtery of Auguſtine eanons, founded in 
550. Part of the ruins of the abbey ehureh yet remains. 

Bangor was ancicntly famous for an abbey of can- 
nons founded by St. Congal, about the year 555. The 
ruins of Malachy's building ſtill temain, and the traces 
nat Com evince it to have deen W 
extent. 

— is ktuated on the coaſt, oppoſite to 
Port: Patrick in Scotland. It has a good market, and 
is the port where the Scotch pacquets land. The town 
conſiſts of two principal ſtreets, beſides Janes. Of 
the former, one is open towards the fea; and at the 
back of it lies the other, which is well paved. The 
quay is built in the form of a creſcent, of large ſtones, 
without any cement. It is a hundred and twenty 
yards in length, and about twenty-one or twenty- 
two foot broad, beſides a breaſt wall about fix foot 
The diffenters have here a large meeting- 
and the non - oonformiſts a decent chureh, which, 
though an old building, is in good repair, and erect- 
ed in the form of a eroſs, with narrow Gothic arched 
windows. The church ftands on an eminence at 
the north-weſt end of the town, and may be feen in 
clear weather from Port- Patrick in Scotland, 

The rath at Donaghadee ſtands on the north · eaſt 
fide of the town, on à natural hill, of a pretty con- 
fiderable height, It is encompaſſed by a dry fofs, 
thirty-three foot broad in ſome places, in ſome 
twenty-ſeven, and in others leſs. The circumference 
at the bottom of the trench is two hundred and nine- 
teen foot, and the conical heizht on the north a hun- 
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dred and forty foot. The mount is afcended by ſeve · 


ral narrow paths, which are carried about it ſpirally. 
Three miles ſouth of Belvoir, on the hill of Drum- 
boe, are the ruins'of a church, forty-five foot long, 
and twenty broad; near which ſtands an old round 
tower, about thirty five foot high, forty-ſeven in 
circumference, and nine in diameter. It is conjec- 
tured that a ſmall fortified - town Rey ſtood at 
this place, 


* a little to the weſtward; forming a lope 


[Evroee, 


Near two miles north of the tower of Drumboe, 
is the Giant's Ring, an artificial rath, two thoufand 
five hundred and twenty-ſix foot in circumference, 
Near the middle of it is an ancient Drvidical monus 
— | 

I 

The county of Antrim is bounded on the ſouth 
by Down; on the weſt by Londonderry; and on 
the north and eaſt by the ſea, The chief town is 
Antrim, ſituated within a mile of Lough Neagh, on 
the banks of the Six-mile-water, over which it has a 
bridge. The town ſends two members to parliament, 

Carrickfergus is a ſea-port town and a borough, 
ſituated in a bay of its name in the Iriſh channel. It 
is walled and fortified. The bay is ſafe and ſpacious, 
and here is an excellent harbour, with a ftrong caſtle 
on a high rock, and an ancient palace, now convert- 
ed into a magazine for arms, 
| Belfaſt is fituated nine miles weft of Carrickfergus, 
in the ſame bay. It is a port town, and ſends two 
members to parliament, The bridge here over the 
Lagan is one of the moſt ſtately in the kingdom, 
confiſting of twenty-one arches, The town is regu- 
larly built, and the fireets are broad and ſtraight, 
The number of Scotch in this town is very conſider- 
able, and they carry on a great trade with their own 


2 


country. 


Proceeding northward to Bullamenab, at fome 
diſtance from the road is a round tower; a little be- 
yond which is Fairhead, whence the coaſt ftretches 
weſtward, Continuing our route three miles, we ar- 
rive at the Giant's Canfeway, cloſe by the fea, into 
which it runs out in a direction very nearly north, 
from the foot of a lofty cliff between two fmall bays 
about half a mile wide. The fituation of the cauſe- 
ways between the two bays, on rocky lofty amphi- 
theatres, on either hand, has ſomething peculiarly 


houſe, | ſtriking. The principal or grand cauſeway, (for 


there ate ſeveral leſs confiderable and ſcattered frag- 
ments of a ſimilar appearance, ) conſiſts of a moſt ir- 
regular arrangement of many hundred thouſands of 
columns, outwardly of a whitiſh free-ſtone colour, 
but internally a black kind of rock, or baſaltes, hard 


Jas marble, Thoſe columns are of unequal height 


and breadth. Some of the higheſt, - viſible aboye the 
ſurface of the ſtrand, and at the foot of the impend- 
ing angular precipice, may be about twenty foot. 
How deep they are fixed in the ſtrand, has never yet 
been diſcovered, This grand arrangement extends 
viſibly at low water about two hundred yards into 
the ſea; but how far beyond is uncertain. The 


in one continued range of columns, is, in general, 
from twenty to thirty foot; at one place or two, it 
may be nearly forty, for a few yards. The higheſt 
part is narroweſt at the very foot of the impending 
cliff, whetice the whole projects, and where; for 
four or five yards, it is not above ten or fifteen foot 
wide. The columns of this part incline from a per- 


* 


breadth of the principal cauſeway, which runs out 
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on their tops, by the very unequal height of the eo- 
lumns on the two ſides. At the diſtance of ſix yards 
from the cliff, the cauſeway obtains a perpendicular 
poſition, and lowering in its height, widens to be- 
tween twenty and thirty foot; which part, for near- 
ly a hundred yards, is always above water. The 
tops of the columns for this length being nearly of an 
equal height, form a parade, rather inclining to the 
water's edge, But from the high water mark, as 
is waſhed by the ſurge on every return of the tide, 
the platform lowers conſiderably, and becomes more 
and more uneven, ſo as not to be walked on without 
the greateſt precaution. At the diſtance of a hundred 
and fifty yards from the cliff, it turns a little to the 
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it | ſpects like thoſe of the grand cauſeway. 


columns, both as to figure and diameter, and though 
they be perfectly diſtinct from top to bottom, yet the 
| whole arrangement is ſo olearly cemented at all points, 


that hardly a knife can be introduced 1 W 
either on the ſides or angles. 


The cliffs at a great diſtance, eſpecially in he 
bay to the eaſtward, exhibit; at many places, the 
ſame: kind of columns, figured and jointed in alt re- 
| dome of 
them are ſeen near the top of the cliff, which, in 
general, in theſe bays, to the eaſt and weſt of the 
cauſeway, is near; three hundred foot; high 5 others 
appear about midway, and at different elevations from 
the ſtrand, 'A conſiderable range of them may alſo 


eaſt for twenty or 2 3 and then ſinks into | be obſerved. at the bottom of the bay to the eaſtward, 
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The figure of e win Ceci pentago· 
nal; but a few of them are of three, four, ſix; and 
ſeven ſides. What is remarkable, however, there 
are not to be found in many thouſands, two columns, 
that either have their ſides equal among themſelves, 
or the figures of which are exactly alike. 
The compoſition of thoſe columus or pillars is no 
”m worthy: the attention of a curious ſpectator. They 
are not of one ſolid ſtone in an upright: poſition, but 
confift of ſeveral ſhort pieces, curiouſly joined, not 
with flat ſurfaces, but articulated into each other 
the one end having a cavity, into which the convex 
end of the oppoſite is exactly fitted. This conſtruc-! 
tion is not vifible except by disjoining the two ſtones. 
The depth of the cavity and its correſponding con- 
vexity is generally about three or four inches. What 
is farther remarkable, thoſe parts are not conformed 
to the external angular figure of the column, but ex- 
actly round; and as large as the diameter of the co- | 
lumn will admit, - The angles of the columns being 
in general extremely unequal, the circular edge of 
the joint is ſeldom coincident with more than two or 
three ſides of the pentagon; and from the edge of the 
cireular part of the joint, to the exterior ſides and | 
angles, they are quite plain. It is likewiſe remark- 
able, that the articulations of thoſe joints are fre · 
quently inverted ; in ſome the cavity is upwards, in 
others the reverſe. The length alſo of the ſtones, 
from joint to joint, is various. In general, they 
are from eighteen to twenty-four inches long; being 
for | the: moſt part longer toward the bottom of the 
columns than near the top, and the articulation of the 
joints ſome what deeper. The thickneſs of the eco- 
lumns is as different as their length and figure,” In 
general, they are from fifteen to twenty, and twenty - 
four inches diameter. No traces of uniformity or 
deſign are diſcoverable throughout the whole combi - 
nation, except in the mechaniſm! of the joint; nei 
ther are there any marks of à finiſhing, either in 
height, length, or breadth. If there be here and 
there à ſmooth top to any of the columns above wa- 
ter, there are others juſt by, of equal height, which 
are moe or leſs convex or concave, This ſhows||'or 
that they were originally joined to pieces; which. 
1 been waſhed away, or by other means removed. 
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where they appear in @-perpendicular poſitions ſuſ- 
taining a cliff of different. ſtrata of earth, clay, rock, 
&. to the height of a hundred and fifty foot or more 
above them, Some of thoſe columns ate between 
thirty and forty foot high, from their apparent baſe; 
the longeſt filling the centre of the group, and di- 
miniſhing on eithet hand. This arrangement is called 
The; Organs, from 2 fancied gude — to 251 
tybes- of that inſtru ent. 

The ſubſtanee of that part af the cliff which g pro · 
Jets to the point, between the two bays. an the caſt 
and weſt. ſide of the cauſeway: ſeems. to be compoſed 
of the ſame kind of materials. For, beſides the 
many! pieces that ard ſeen on the ſides of the cliff, 
particularly the eaſtern, there is at the very point of: 
it, and direQly above the narrow and higbeſt part of 
the cauſeway, 8 long collection af them, the tops of: 
which juſt appearing beyond the ſloping bank, plain- 
ly ſhew them to be in an oblique poſition, Their 
tops likewiſe are of mixed ſurfaces, convex and con- 
cave, and the columns appear to have been removed 
by the riſing or falling of the cliff, from a e 
cular, to their preſent ſlanting direction. 

Various conjectures have been ſormed concerning 
this celebrated object, the origin of which has by 
ſome been attributed to art, while thofe who think 
more juſtly, confider it as # natural production. The 
opinion of the latter is confirmed by the diſcovery of 
ſimilar maſſes of ſtone in other parts of the world. 
Mr Banks informs us, that a ſtupendous collection of 
thoſe baſaltie pillars may be ſeen; in the iſland of 
Staffa, one of the Hebrides; and that Boo- ſhala, 
another of the Hebrides, is bene . of them, 
withoot any covering f eartn. 

- "Numerous and extenſive Swops er the fame None; 
we are told by Mr. Demareſt, are ſpread over the 
French provinces of Auvergne and Velay; and Mr. 
Strange has deſeribed two ranges which he lately dif- 
oovered in the WV enertanterfitory, © The ſtructure, 
ſituation, and other properties E all thoſe different 
colleQions;' ſuleiently correfponding, leave no room 
to queſtion their common affinity to each other. 80 
that the only deubt remaining is, by what mechaniſm 

or operations of nature, 2 phenomenon fo fingular 
and aftonifhing has been produced. The moft plauſ- 
ible theory ſeems to be, that it is a cryſtallization, 
or concretion of a very Particular kind, and of vol- 
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canic origin, We find that nature has moulded aj 


great variety of ſalts and cryſtalline ſubſtances into 
priſmatic figures, but they are, it is true, of minute 
dimenſions. The baſaltic columns are of incom- 
parably great magnitude; they are irregular polygons ; 
and the ſeveral pieces which compoſe their ſhafts, 
are held firmly together by an inſertion of the ends, 
different from every other known proceſs of nature 
reſpeQing inanimate bodies, but ſomewhat Ty 
the general ſtructure of animals. n 1 
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LONDONDERRY. 


Tv county of Landen dy! is bale ab hve 
by Antrim; on the ſouth by Tyrone; on the weſt 
by Donegal; and on the north by the ocean; ex- 
tending in length thirty-two miles, and in breadth 
| thirty. It contains thirty-eight 'pariſhes, three 
- boroughs, and ſends eight members to parliament. 
The chief town is Londonderry, fituated near the 
mouth of the river Mourn, a few miles fouth of the 
lake or bay of Loughfoyle. It is the cleaneſt and 
beſt built town of any in Ireland. It confifts chiefly 
of two ftreets, that croſs each other; in the centre 
of which ftands the exchange. This town is ſur- 
rounded with walls, and is memorable for the ſiege 
it ſuſtained during RAY in — . of 
king William. 

The:whole ground plct ofthis city and its liber- 
ties belongs to the corporation of London ; from 
which circumſtance it has obtained in our maps the 
name of Londonderry, but among the natives it is 
commonly called by its original name of Derry. 
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Ballyſhannon is a ſmall town, ſituated near the ſea, 
with a bridge of fourteen arches, over a river that 
runs out of Lough Erne, which a little lower falls 


down a ridge of rocks, about twelve foot, and at 


low water forms a very piureſque caſcade, It is 
rendered yet more ſingular and intereſting by being 
the principal ſalmon-leap in Ireland, This place 
carries on a tolerable trade, and is well inhabited, 
conſidering its ſituation among bogs and lakes, 
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e is — on che north by 8 | 
and Tyrone; by another part of Tyrone and Mo- 
naghan on the eaſt; by Cavan and Leitrim on the 
ſouth; and by another part of Leitrim and the ocean 
on the weſt 3 extending in length thirty-eight miles, 
and in breadth twenty-three. It contains nine pa- 
riſnes, one borough, and ſends four members to par- 
liament, The chief town is Inniſkillen. 

Belleck is a ſmall village, about five miles eaſtward, | 
on the weſtern extremity of Lough Erne. From 
Caſtle Caldwell, on the north, is a fine; proſpect of 
the Lough; and its iſlands, which are beautiſully diſ- 
perſed in the two lakes, and exceed four hundred. 
It is not eaſy to determine whether the number be 
greater in ſummer or in winter. During the latter 
ſeaſon the water riſes eight or ten foot, and thus 
many | low iſlands are overflown, as well as new 
ones formed, by the water encompaſſing riſing grounds. 
In ſummer, when the waters ſubſide, thoſe head-lands 
are re · united to the ſhores, or to other iſlands, and 
new ones appear. Many of them are of a conſider- 


fable ſize, well planted with trees, and inhabited. 
The greateſt depth of the lake is about forty yards. 


This Lough is divided into two parts nearly equal, 


The county of Tyrons 15 bounded « on the 620 by which are termed the upper and lower lake; each 
Armagh and Lough -Neagh; on the ſouth by Mo- about twenty miles long, and nine in the broadeſt 


naghan and Fermanagh; on the weſt by Donegall; 


part. On a ſmall iſland; at the place of their junc- 


and on the north by Londonderry ; extending in length | tion, ſtands the town of Inniſkillen, famous for pro- 


forty-ſix miles, and in breadth thirty-ſeven, It con- 
tains thirty pariſhes, four boroughs, and ſends ten 
members to . The chief town ene 


DONEGAL L 


The county of Donegall is bounded on the eaſt by 
Londonderry and Tyrone; on the ſouth by Ferma- 
nagh ; and on the weſt, and north by the ſea 3 ex- 
tending in length ſixty- eight miles, and in breadth 
forty-four, It contains forty pariſhes, five boroughs, | 
and ſends twelve members to parliament, - The chief 
town is Donegall, ſituated on a bay of the ſame 
name, on the weſtern. coaſt of the kingdom. Here 
is a good bridge of fix arches, and the ruins of a 
large caſtle, ; 

In the midſt of a ſmall lake called Derg; cM 
miles hence, is St. Patrick's purgatory. At preſent 
there remains little of this holy place, except he 
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ducing that brave and gallant regiment of its name, 
in the wars of king William againſt James in Ireland. 
This is one of the moſt conſiderable inland towns in 
the kingdom, and likewiſe the moſt beautiful in re- 


- | pet of ſituation, It is joined to the main-land by 


two bridges, one of ſix and the other of eight arches. 
About three miles hence, in the iſland of Devaiſk, 
is the moſt perfect round tower in Ireland. It is ex 
actly circular, ſixty- nine foot high to the conical co- 
vering at the top, which is fifteen foot in height. 
The circumference is forty-eight ſoot, and the thick - 
neſs: of the walls three foot five inches. The diamer 
ter within is nine; foot two inches. Beſides the door, 
which is elevated nine foot above the ground, there 
are ſeven ſquare holes to admit the light, The whole 
tower is very neatly built with ſtones of about a foot 
ſquare, with / ſcarcely any cement or mortar; and 
the inſide is almoſt as ſmooth as a gun barrel. Near 
it are the ruins w an er . OW mark in 
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GENERAL 
THE PROVINCE Of CONNAUGHT. 


LEITRIM, 


The county of Leitrim is bounded on the pick 
by Donegall ; on the eaſt by Cavan ; on the ſouth 


by Roſcommon ; and on the weſt by Sligo. The | 


chief town is Leitrim, 


ien 


The county of Sligo is bounded on the eaſt. by 
Lekrim ; on the ſouth by Roſcommon ;z on the weſt 


by Mayo; and on the north partly by the ſea, and 


partly by the county of Fermanagh ; extending in 


length - twenty-five miles, and nearly the. ſame in 


breadth. It contains .forty-one.. pariſhes, one bo- 
rough, which is Sligo, and ſends four members to 


ee en e 


Tbe county of Mayo is bounded on the eaſt by 
Sligo; on the ſouth by Roſcommon ; and on the 
weſt and north by the ſea; extending in length ſixty- 
two miles, and in breadth fifty-two, It contains ſe- 
venty-three pariſhes, one borough, viz, a gone 

and ſends "we rr to ere 


ROS COMM ON. 

The county of Roſcommon is bounded on the north 
by Leitrim, Sligo and Mayo ; on the eaſt by Long- 
ford and Meath ; on the ſouth by Galway; and on 
the weſt by Mayo and another part of Galway ; ex- 
tending in length fifty miles, and in breadth twenty- 
eight, It contains fifty-nine pariſhes, three boroughs, 
and ſends eight members to parliament, The chief 
town is Roſcommon, which is fortified with a caſtle, 
Near it ftands an ancient monaſtery, where is now 
remaining, in fine Iriſh marble, a monument of Fei- 
dem o Connor, king of Connaught, who died in 1253. 


GALWAY. 
"The county of Galway is bounded on the north 


by Mayo, and part of Roſcommon ; on the eaſt by 


another part of Roſcommon, Meath, and King's 


county; on the ſouth partly by Clare, and partly by 


the bay of Galway; and on the weſt by the ſea ; ex- 
tending in length eighty-two miles, and in breadth 
forty- two. It contains a hundred and thirty-ſix pa- 
riſhes, thirteen boroughs, and ſends eight members to 
parliament. The chief town is Galway, ſtanding 
on the bay of the ſame name, in the weſtern ocean, 


aà hundred and ten miles weſt of Dublin. It is a good | 


port, and well ſituated for foreign trade, 


c L 1 E. 
The county of Clare is bounded on the north by 


Galway, and Roſcommon; on the eaſt by Queen's 


county, and. Tipperary ; on the ſouth by Limerick; 
on the weſt by the ſea, The eu town is Ennis. 
8 47. 
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| as rude as the architecture. 


7 as to ſttike the leaſt atregtive traveller. 


TRAVELLER. 
CONE OE On 
Of the natives of Ireland, chathi, habitations, Ge. 
T HE Icifh are in general 4 large, well made; 
ſtrong, and comely people, but frequently in- 
dolent, and reputed liable to particular blunders in 
converſation, The common people ate for the moſt 


part clothed fo very indifferently, that it impreſſes 
every ſtranger with a ſtrong idea of univerſal poverty: 


| {ſhoes and ſtockings are ſcarcely ever found on the 


feet of children of either ſex ; and great numbers of 
men and women are without them. A change, how- 
ever, in this reſpect, as in moſt others, is of late be- 
come obſervable. Women are oftener without ſhoes 
than men ; and by waſhing their cloaths no where 
but in rivers and ſtreams, the cold, eſpecially as they 
roaſt their legs in their cabbins till they are fire- 
ſpotted, ſwells them to a wonderful ſize, which is al- 
ways attended with a black and blue colour both 
in young and old, In general they are not ill dreſſed 
on Sundays and holidays z and black or dark blue is 
almoſt the univerſal colour. 

The cottages of the Iriſh, which are called cab- 
bins, are the moſt wretched hovels that can well be 
conceived, They generally conſiſt only of one room, 
Mud kneaded with ſtraw is the common material of 
the walls, which are ſeldom above ſeven foot high, 


| and ſometimes not more than five or ſix. They are 


about two foot thick; and the only aperture they 
contain is a door, which admits light inſtead of a 
window, and ſhould alſo ſerve for a chimney ; but 
they rather keep in the ſmoak, than allow it to fly 
off, This cuſtom keeps them warm in winter, but 
is injurious to the eyes, no leſs than to the com- 
plexion of tne women, | | ; 

The roofs of the cabbins are rafters, raiſed from 
the top of the mud walls, and the covering varies 
in different parts. Some are thatched with firaw, 
potatoe ſtalks, or heath, while others are covered only 
with ſods of turf, The furniture of the cabbins is 
In many, it conſiſts only 
of a pot for boiling potatoes, à bit of a table, and 
one. or two broken ftools, The uſe of beds is not 
univerſal ; the family lying en firaw, which is fre- 
quently ſhared by cows, calves, and pigs, This is 
a general deſcription, but exceptions are numerous. 
Many of them contain much uſeful furniture, and 
ſome even ſuperfluous, | 

In general, the food of the common Iriſh is pota« 
toes and milk. The potatoe bowl being placed on 
the floor, the whole family fits round it upon their 
hams, and devour a quantity almoſt incredible, The 
beggar alſo often ſeats himſelf to it with a hearty 
welcome; nor is a ſhare of the repaſt denied to the 


. [ hens, turkies, geeſe, the dog, the cat, or the cow. 


No perſon has witneſſed thoſe meals without being 

convinced . the 3 and the chearfulnef that 

[attend them. 

There are three races of WOE in Ireland, 0 diſ- 

Thoſe 
2s 


3 


the former are nearly the ſame with thoſe of the ſame 
rank in England. But the circumſtances moſt con- | 


plunder without ceremony. They are hard drinkers, 


"they are taught minuets and country dances, and ſome 


working- ſchools, where two thoufand and twenty- 
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are the "REY which are fouvs in Kerry, and a 
part of Limerick and Corke. The people of this 
race are tall, chin, well made, with a long viſage, 
dark eyes, and long black lank hair. Phe time is 
not remote when the Spaniards, had a kind of ſettle: 
ment on the coaſt of Kerry, which ſeemed to de 
overlooked by government. The Scorch race is in 
the north, where are to be found the features moſt 
common to that people, with their accent, and many 


of their cuſtoms, In a diſtrict near Dublin, but par- 


ticularly i in the baronies of Bargic and Forth in the | 
county of Wexford, the Saxon tongue is ſpoken with. 
out any mixture of the Iriſh, and the people have 
many cuſtoms which diſtinguiſh them from their | 
neigbbours, The teſt of the kingdom is compoſed 
of mongrels. The Mileſian race of Iriſh, which 
may be called native, are ſcattered over the iſland, 
but chiefly found. in Connaught and Munſter, 
The principal diviſions obſervable by a traveller 
who paſſed through the kingdom, without making 
any refidence, would be the people of conſiderable | 
fortune-and the mob, The manners and cuſtoms of 


ſpicuous in the common 1riſh are vivacity, and volu- 
bility of ſpeech. They are infinitely more chearful 
and lively than the populace in England, and have 
nothing of that incivility and ſullen filence ſo uſual 
to the latter. Lazy to an exceſs at work, but ſo 
ſpiritedly active at play, that at hurling, which is the 
cricket of the common people, they diſcover the 
greateſt agility. Their love of ſociety is as remark- 
able as their curioſity is unſatiable ; nor are they leſs 
diſtinguiſhed for - hoſpitality, Warm friends, and 
vindictive enemies, they are inviolable in their ſecreſy, 
and inevitable in their reſentment ; ; with ſuch a no- 
tion of honour, that neither threat, nor reward would 
induce them to betray the ſecret or perſon of a * 
though an oppreſſor, whoſe property they would 
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and pellars, and by ſubſcriptions and legacies, The 
children admitted are thoſe born of popiſh parents, 
or ſuch as would be bred papiſts, if negleRed, and 
are of ſound limbs, Their age muſt be from ſix to 
ten. The boys at fixtern, and the girls at fourteen, 
are apprenticed into proteſtant families. Five pounds 
are given to every perſon educated in thoſe a 
upon his or her. marrying a proteſtant, 

The return of houſes in Ireland for the year 93 
was three hundred and ninety five thouſand four hun- 
dred and thirty-nine ; end for the year 1766, it was 
four hundred and twenty-four thouſand and forty. ſix. 
| Suppofing therefore the number to have increafed at 
the ſame rate, & muſt now be upwards of four hun- 
dred and fifty four thoufand, Allowing five perſons 
to a family, the number of inhabitants would be two 
million two hundred and fixty thoufand ſix hundred 
and fifty. But as the return of houſes by hearth 
collectors, is rather under than above the truth, and 
= there are many families in every pariſh,” who are: 
by law excluded from that tax, and therefore not re- 
turned, the number, on a moderate eſtimate, wiſh bo 
two million five hundred thouſand. y 
I be eſtabliſhed. religion and: eccleſiaſtical. diſgiptins 
of Ireland is the ſame with that of England. Ameng 
the bulk of the people, in the more uncultivated 
parts, popery, and, that. too of the moſt abſard; illi- 
beral kind, is prevalent, The Iriſh papiſts {till re- 
tain their nominal biſhops and dignitaries, Who ſub. 
ſiſt on the voluntary contributions of their votaries. 
But even the blind ſubmiſſion of the latter to their, 
clergy, does not prevent proteſtantiſm from * 
a very rapid progreſs, * 

Ireland contains at leaſt as many ſeQaries as Eog- 
land, particularly preſbyterians, anabaptiſts, quakers, 
and methodiſts, who are all of them tolerated. | 

There are in the kingdom four archbiſhopricks, viz. 
Armagh, Dublin, Tuam, and Caſhell. The num- 
ber of biſhopricks is eighteen, viz, Clogher, Clonfort, 
Cloyne, Corke, Derry, Down,' Dromore, Kildare, 


quarrelſome, and addicted to lying, but civil, ſub- 
miſſive, and obedient. Dancing, i is {6 univetſal among 


them, that there are every where itinerant dancing- | 


maſters, to whom the lower people pay fix pence a 


quarter for teaching their familes. Beſides the Iriſh | 


Jig, which they dance with remarkable expreſſion, 


even cotilions, | 
The ancient cuſtom of howling at funerals DEE 
now to be diſuſed. It is, a. kipd” of ſong, compoſed 
on the actions and poſſeſſions of the deceaſed, which 
is ſung by ſome women to no diſagreeable tune, At 
the end of each ſtanza, a chorus of women and girls 
raiſe a melancholly howl, which. is called the Iriſh 
cry, > ad ſometimes uſed without the ſong above men | 


tioned. 
There are at preſent in Holand forty- -four v_ 


five boys and girls are maintained and educated, Thoſe | 


ſchools are ſupported, by an annual bounty from his 


majeſty of a, thouſand . by a tax vpon | hawkers 


Killaloe, Leighlin, Limerick, Meath, Olfory, Ra- 
phoe, Waterford, Kilmore, and Killala, 

Ireland. contains only one Yr dot which is 
that-of Dublin, 

Since the time « Henry II. this country Wee 
dependant on England; and the conſtitution of its 
government, i in reſpect. to diſtributive juſtice, is nearly 


che ſame with that of. the latter. A chief governor, 


who bears the name of lord lieutenant, is ſent thither 
from England by the king, whoſe. perſon he repre- 
ſents; but his. power is occaſtonally either reſtrained: 
2 enlarged, according to the king's pleaſure, or the 
exigency of thz times. On his entering upon this 
office, his letters patent are publicly read in the 
council chamber ; and having taken the uſuab oaths: 
before the lord chancellor, the ſword, which is car- 
ried before him, is delivered into his- hands, and be 
is ſeated in the chair of ſtate, attended by the lord 
chancellor, the members of the privy council, the, 
peers, the. king at arms, a ſerjeant at mace, and other 
dllicers ; ; and he never, appears publicly without 1 


" 1 
* — 


| 


| ing 
6 pz, 


8 ing attended by a body of horſe guards. 
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He has a 
council compoſed of the great officers of the crown, 
viz. the chancellor, treaſurer, and ſuch of the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, the judges, and others, as his 
majeſty is. pleaſed to appoint. 

The parliament here, as well as in England, is the 
ſupreme court, which is convened by the king's writ z 


and generally fits every ſecond year. It conſiſts, as 


in England, of a houſe of lords- and commons. . Of 
the former, many are Engliſh or Britiſh peers or 
commons of Great Britain. A few are papiſts, who 
cannot fit without being properly qualified; and the 
number of commons amounts to about three hundred. 


The laws are made-by the two houſes of parliament, 


after which they are' ſent to England for the royal 
concurrence, If approved by his majeſty and council, 
they paſs the great ſeal of England, and are returned. 

For the regular diſtribution of juſtice, there are 
alſo. in [reland four terms held annually for the de- 
eiſion of cauſes ; and four courts of juſtice, the chan- 


cery, king's bench, common pleas, and exchequer. 


| The high ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties were for- 
merly choſen by the people, but are now nominated 
by the lord lieutenant. 

The public revenue of Ireland ariſes from Wer 
and temporary duties, of which the king is the truſtee, 
for applying it to particular purpoſes, But there is 
likewiſe a private revenue ariſing from the ancient 
demeſne lands, from forfeitures for treaſon and felony, 


priſage of wines, light-houſe duties, with a ſmall part 
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|of the caſual revenue, not granted by parliament. z 


in which the crown has the ſame unlimited property 
that a ſubject has in his own freehold, _ = 
The public revenue of Ireland is ſuppoſed at pre- 
ſent to exceed half a million ſterling, of which. the 
Iriſh complain greatly that about ſeventy thouſand 
pound is granted in penſions, and a great part to ab- 
ſentees, Very large ſums are alſo granted by their 
partiament for uſeful purpoſes, ſuch as the improve- 
ment of the country, civilizing the people, &c, 
For the protection of the country, twelve thouſand 
Britiſh troops, or upwards, are generally quartered 


in Ireland, where they are maintained and paid upon 


the Iriſh eſtablimment. 
The trade and manufactures of Ireland were for- 


merly greatly cramped by the reſtrictions of the Bri- 


tiſh legiſlature ; but thoſe having been lately removed 


by act of parliament, the commerce and proſperity 


of Ireland will ſoon be increaſed to a degree which 
has hitherto never been known in that country. 

The hiſtory of Ireland, during its earlier periods, 
is ſo much involved in fable, that little credit ſeems 
to be due to its authenticity, till the age of Henry II. 
when it became a province of England. Since that 
time, - the affairs of the two countries. have been in- 
timately connected together; and the public occur- 
rences in the former relate chiefly to popular diſcon- 
tents, and occaſional inſurrections, which, however, 
ſoon gave way to the lenient, -or coercive meaſures 
of government, 


ISLANDS IN THE NORTH S E A. 
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OVA Zembla, or Newland, called by the Dutch, 

the Iſland of Weygats, is ſituate in the north 
ſea, between fifty and eighty degrees of eaſt longitude, 
and beyond ſeventy degrees of latitude; being ſeparated 
from the province of Samoieda, in Ruſſia, by a narrow 

ſtrait, named the ſtraits of Weygats. Whether this 
be an iſland, or part of a great continent is not yet 
determined by navigators, no ſhips having ever paſſed 
to the northward of it, though attempts have been 
made to diſcover a paſſage to China this way. Here 
are no conſtant inhabitants, but the Samoieds and 
Octines reſort thither when the ſtraits are frozen, for 
the e of hunting elks and rein- deer. 


/ 


"1d 


and fell with great noiſe into the. water. 
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Spitabergen, otherwiſe called New Greenland, and 


Eaſt Greenland; is ſituate between ſeventy- ſeven and 
eighty- two degrees of north latitude, and between 
eleven and twelve degrees of eaſt longitude. Accord- 
ing to the account delivered by captain Phipps, who 


neither habitable nor acceſſible, 


found to be fifteen hundred and three yards. 


failed to thoſe ſeas in 1773, the coaſt appeared to be 
It is formed of bar- 
ren rocks, in many places of a ſtupendous height, 
pointed and black, but in other parts covered with 
ſnow. The height of one mountain ſeen here, was 
The 
valleys between the cliffs are filled either with ſnow 
or huge maſſes of ice, called icebergs. The ſide of 
thoſe next the ſea is nearly perpendicular, and of a 
lively light green colour. One was obſerved about 
three hundred foot high, with a caſcade of water 
iſſuing out of it, The black mountains on each 
fide, the ſnow," and the coloured ice are ſaid to have 
compoſed a very beautiful and romantic picture, 
Large pieces frequently broke off from the icebergs. 


One of 
thoſe floated into the bay, and grounded in twenty- 


four fathom. It was fifty foot high above the ſurface 


of the water, and of the ſame beautiful colour, as the 
iceberg from which it had been ſeparated. | 
This dreary region is inhabited only by — . 


bears, of a great ſize, . of deen colours, and 


\ 


. | rein- 
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rein=deer, Here are no ibis, not any ſpecies of 
reptiless Some wild ducks, however, and à few 


other fowls have been obſerved by ſome voyagers; 


among which is ſaid to be a ſpecies of parrot, dif- 
ferent from thoſe of the Indies in their want of doci- 
lity, and in having webbed feet, Thereis no appear- 
ance of minerals of any kind, nor of any volcanoes. 

The harbcur of Smeerenberg has good anchorage in 
thirteen fathom water. The ſtone hereabouts is 
chiefly a kind of marble, which diſſolves eafily in 
the marine acid, Cloſe to the harbour is an ifland, 
called Amſterdam Iſland, where the Dutch uſed for- 
merly to boil their: whale oil; and they ſtill reſort 
thither towards the latter ſeaſon of the whale fiſhery. 

Moſſen Ifland lies in twelve degrees caſt longitude, 
and eight degrees of north latitude, It is nearly of 
'a circular form, about two miles in diameter, with 
a lake, or large pond of water in the middle. The 
illand is covered with gravel and ſmall ſtones, without 
the leaſt verdure or vegetation of any kind. Upon 

it were ſeen three bears, with a number of wild ducks, 
geeſe, and ſea- fowl. 

Seven Iflands lie in eighty-one degrees twenty-one 
minutes of north latitude, and ſeem to be ſurrounded 
with ice, Captain Lutwidge, and another of the 
voyagers aſcended a high mountain on one of thoſe 
ilands, whence they commanded a proſpe to the eaſt 
and north-eaſt ten or twelve leagues, over a conti- 
nued plain of ſmooth ice, bounded only by the horizon, 
They alſo ſaw land ftretching to the ſouth-eaſt, laid 
down in the Dutch charts as iſlands. This was on 
the Zoth of July, and the weather was then exceed- 
ingly fine, mild, and clear, 

Some officers of the ſhip viſited an iland which 

lay in eighty degrees twenty-ſeven minutes of latitude. 
They here found ſeveral large fir-trees lying on the 
ſhore, ſixteen. or eighteen foot above the level of the | 
ſea, Some of thoſe trees meaſured ſeventy foot in 
length, and had been torn up by the roots, Others 
had been cut down with the ax, and were notched for 
twelve foot lengths. "This timber was no ways de- 
cayed, nor the ſtrokes of the hatchet in the ſmalleſt 
degree effaced. There were likewiſe ſome pipe-ſtaves 
and wood faſhioned for uſe, 
of old timber, ſand, and whale bones. The iſland 
is about ſeven miles long, flat, and. formed chiefly 
of ſtones, from cighteen to thirty inches over, many | 
of them hexagons, and commodiouſly placed for walk- 
ing on. The middle of the iſland is covered with 
moſs, ſcurvy-graſs, ſorrel, and a few ranunculuſes, 
then in flower. Two rein- deer were feeding on the 
moſs, The voyagers alſo ſaw a light-grey coloured 
fox, and a creature ſomewhat larger than a weaſel, 
with ſhort ears, a long tail, and a ſkin ſpotted white 
and black. The iſland abounds wirh ſmall ſnipes. 
Ducks alſo were ſeen hatching their eggs, and many 
wild geeſe feeding by the water ſide, . | 


d R E E N L AN . 
Greenland, otherwiſe called Old Greenland, 
comprehends the vaſt tract of land extending be- 


The beach was formed 
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tween thirteen and fifteen degrees of weſt longi. 
tude, and between ſixty- three and eighty degrees of 
north latitude, It is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth 
by the ocean, and on the weſt by Hudſon's ftraits, 
which ſeparate it from America ; but towards the 
north its boundaries are unknown, 

This country, though extremely barren and inhoſ- 
pitable, is not deſtitute of inhabitants, who are re- 
preſented to be well made, and of an olive complexion, 
Their cloathing conſiſts of the ſkins of ſea-calves, 
tacked together with the finews of beaſts, The wo- 
men and men dreſs nearly in the fame manner, each 
wearing a ſort of breeches with many pockets, which 
they ſtuff with knives, needles, yarn, looking-glaffes, 
and ſuch other toys as they pick up on the ſhore after 
a ſhipwreck, They ſtain their faces blue, and their 
long hair hangs floating down on their ſhoulders. 
Almoſt the, only implements they have are bows and 
arrows, with which they can ſhoot fiſhes as they 
ſwim ; and they have boats made of the ſea-calf's 
ſkin, fitted to hold one perſon, Their larger veſ- 
ſels, however, will accommodate twenty perſons. 
Thoſe are made of wood, covered with whale ſkin, 
and furniſhed with ſails manufactured from the jntef- 
tines of fiſb, . Here being no horſes, the natives have 
their ſleds drawn by large dogs, which are faid to 
be. very traftable, . The principal food of the people 
is fiſh ; and the country yielding no freſh ſprings, 
they are forced to uſe melted ſnow for drink, 

Greenland is ſaid to have been diſcovered by the 
inhabitants of Norway, ſo early as the eighth cen 
tury; and ſeems to have been well known when the 


[EuRopz. 


Daniſh kings firſt became Chriſtians ; it being men- 


tioned as in the dioceſe of Anogarius, biſhop of Bre- 
men in the year 835. The eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 
of it afterwards devolved upon the . biſhop of Dron- 
theim, and it was governed by a viceroy Toons 
by the king of Norway, 

The revenues of Greenland being appropriated to 
the ſupport of the king of Norway's table, it was 
death by the law for any perſon to viſit the country 
without a ſpecial licence; and this prohibition, joĩned 
to the extreme rigour of the climate, has contributed 
to render our information very imperfect concerning 
it. By ſome voyagers we are told that the ſoil pro- 
duces corn, and by others that bread is wholly un- 
known to the inhabitants. The kings of Denmark 
and Norway have frequent] Ys without ſucceſs, fitted 
out ſhips for diſcovering the northern parts of this 
country, from a ſuppoſition that they yielded gold, 
filver, and precious ſtones; but their information 
on this ſubject appears to have been ill founded. 
The only produce derived from Greenland is the 
whales, which abound on this coaſt; and in this 
trade the Dutch, as well as the Britiſh, employ 
many veſſels, notwithſtanding the Danes have often 
remonſtrated to the States General, concerning the 


F encroachment on their property, With reſpet to 
| tbe territory of Greenland, it is of ſo little import - 


ance, that in all probability the acquiſition of it witl 
never be diſputed, . 
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* ERIC A, ſo far as it has been traced, is 
ſituate between fifty-eight degrees of ſouth, and 
eighty degrees of north latitude, and between thirty- 
five and a hundred and forty-five degrees of weſt Jon- 
gitude; but whether it extends beyond thoſe limits, 
towards the north, has not yet been determined by 
navigators. , It is bounded on the eaſt by the Atlantic 
Ocean, which ſeparates it from Europe and Africa, 
and on the ſouth and weſt by the Pacific Ocean, uſually 
called the South Sea. Its length from ſouth to north 
is computed to be upwards of eight thouſand two 
| hundred miles, and its breadth in ſome places near 
three . thouſand, This immenſe continent remained 
entirely unknown to the other-parts of the world, till 
it was diſcovered by the celebrated Columbus in the 
end of the fifteenth century. Whence it had obtained 
its firſt inhabitants, is a ſubject on which various 
conjectures have been formed :+ the. moſt probable 
opinion, however, ſeems to be, that it was peopled 
from the northern parts of Aſia, with which it has 
been imagined to communicate, It conſiſts of two 
large tracts of territory, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
North and South America, which are united by the 
iſthmus of Darien, in about ten degrees of north lati- 
tude, The mountains of the Andes, which ſtretch 
from ſouth to north along the latter of thoſe diviſions, | 
at the diſtance of ſome leagues from the Pacific Ocean, 
are reputed the higheſt in the world. In the northern 
diviſion, the Apalachian, mountains run in the fame. 


the middle of the continent. In this quarter of Ame- 
rica are alſo ſeveral lakes of great extent; and in 
both are ſome. rivers of amazing magnitude. The 
moſt , conſpicuous in South America are La Plata, 
and the river of the Amazons; and in North Ame- 
rica, the Miſſiſippi, the Ghio, the Delaware, and 
the St. Lawrence, beſides many others. a 

In delineating this immenſe continent, we ſhall 
begin at Cape Horn, its ſouthern. extremity, where 
we.enter. the land of Patagonia. 
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Hirne our ſurvey of America at the 
ſouthern extremity, or Cape Horn, the firſt 
country that we meet with-is Terra del Fuego, This 
Is properly an iſland, , but being ſeparated from Pata- 
gonia only by the ſtraits of Magellan, the breadth 
of which, in ſome parts, is not half a league, it is 
uſually comprehended under the name of Patagonia, 
The country underſtood by this general denomina- 
tion is bounded on the north by, Chili and La Plata, 
and on all other ſides by the ocean, It is ſituate be 
| tween ſeventy and eighty five degrees of weſt longi- 
tude, and between forty-five and fifty-ſeven degrees 
odd minutes, north latitude, The country is An ge- 
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direction, almoſt from each; extremity, but nearer | 
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| netal mountainous; and covered with -ſnow-'dvting 
| great part of the year, eſpecially the ſouthern diviſiod. 
On the twenty-firſt of December, 1769, which is the 
middle of ſummer in thoſe parts, the crew of the En- 
deavour experienced here ſuch exceſſive cold, accom- 
panied with a great fall of ſnow, as is unknown even 
in Norway and Lapland; and ſhows the fallaty of 
forming ſyſtematical notions reſpetting the tempera- 
ture of a country from the knowledge of its ſituation 
on the globe. Towards the north, the elimate ap- 
pears to be more favourable to vegetation. Commo- 
dore Byron informs us, that the ground was covered 
with flowers of various kinds, which perfumed the 
air with their fragrancez and among them there 
were berries almoſt innumerable,” where the bloſſoms 
had been ſhed, | The graſs was good, and it was in- 
termixed with a great number, of peas. in- bloſſom, 
The country, however, produces, no corn, and very 
little fruit, but abounds in fowls and animals of 
various kinds; and on the coaſt the ſeals are very | 
numerous, as are alſo the ſea-lions. 

Mr. Byron aſſures us, that on the ſides of the tiver 
Sedger, near Port Famine, there ate the fineſt tress 
he ever ſaw; and he doubts not that they would ſup- 
ply the Britiſh navy with the beſt maſts in the world. 
Some of them are of a great height, and more than 
eight yards in circumference.” Among thoſe trees 
there are innumerable parrots, and other birds of 4 
moſt beautiful plumag Gee. 
The inhabitants of Patagonia are generally of 's 
large ſtature and well proportionet. 
Among the crowd of natives that aſſembled on . 
; ſhards on the arrival. of captain Wallis in the Dolphin, 
one of them was ſix foot ſeven inches bigh, ſeveral 
more were ſix foot five, and ſix foot fix inches ; but 
the greater part meaſured from ſive foot ten to fix. 
foot. They are well made and robuſt; but their hands 
and feet remarkably ſmall. Their complexion is of 
a dark copper colour, like that of the Indians in 
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| North America ; but they paint their faces in various 


forms. The orbit of the eye is in general white, 


| and the other parts of the face are daubed with ho- 


| rizontal ſtreaks of red and black. Their apparel 
conſiſts only of the ſæ in of a guanicoe, or ſeal, throw 
over their ſhoulders, exactly in the ſtate in which 
it is taken from off the animal; apiece of the ſame 
ſkin being drawn over their feet, and the women 
wearing a+ ſmall flap as a ſubſtitute for a fg-leaf. 
On their heads, the men wear caps of ſkins decorated 
with feathers,” but the'women wear' no other covering 
than their hair, which in both ſexes is long and 
black; and they adorn themſelves with rings and 
bracelets round their arms and necks, Tue people 
in general appear to be exceeding ſtupid, and, towards 
the ſouth eſpecially, the moſt forlorn of all human 


beings; n their lives in n RE about the 
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being bounded on the ſouth by Patagonia, on the 
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weſt by the Pacific Ocean, on the north by Peru, 


Plata. It is in length from north to ſouth twelve 


in the world, They are generally forty leagues broad, 


reach what is called the top, requires a journey of 
only in ſummer or in the beginning of winter; and 


_ fides, of the narrow - pailes, which frequently occa- 
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dreary waſtes, where even in ſummer the cold is 
intolerable to any European conſtitution. Their ba- 
bitations conſiſt of wretched hoyels, or wigwams, 
made of fticks and graſs, which not only admit the 
wind, but the ſnow and the rain; and they are al- 
molt deſtitute of every convenience that is furniſhed 
by the rudeſt art. Their diet is chiefly fiſh, of 
which they ſeem to be provided with thoſe of the 
(hell kind. Their weapons are the bow and arrow, 
the latter of which is barbed, and well fitted with a 
point, which is made either of glaſs or flint. 
Their language is ſaid for the moſt part to be gut- 
tural ; and they pronounce ſome of their words dy a 
ſound refembling that which we make to elear- the 
throat, Some words, however, they have, which wel 
are told would be reckoned . in e ee 


The ſtraits of Magellan, which forms the diviſion 
of Patagonia, were diſcovered by Ferdinand Magellan, 
a Portugueſe, in the ſervice of Spain, in 1520. The 
Spaniards ſoon after built forts, and ſent thither colo- 
hies 3 but moſt of their people petiſhing, they aban- 
doned the country, and no r . has fince 
taken poſiciion of it. 
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Z ty-five degrees of weft longitude, and between 
twenty-five and forty-five degrees of ſouth latitude ; 


and on the caſt by Paraguay, or the country of La 


hundred miles ; and in breadth, in ſome places, fix, 


[Amenrca. 


pet, In this chain of mountains, are ſixteen 
volcanoes, which ſometimes break out "m—_ dread- 
ful effects. 

The air of Chili is temperate, but variable, and. 
violent hurricanes frequently happen in the ſouthern 
part of the country, The foil is generally fruit- 
ful, producing, corn, wine, and almoſt all forts 
of fruit. | 

The chief rivers are, the Salado, or Salt River, 
Copiapo, Guaſea, Coquimbo, Gavanuadere, Chiapa, 
Valpariſſa, Mapoca, Manle, Italta, Bobio, Imperial, 
and Baldivia;z all which run from eaſt to weſt, but 
falling precipitately from the mountains, are not na- 
vigable much beyond their mouths, 

The indigenous animals are, the pecaree, a little, 
black, ſhort legged quadruped, reſembling a hog ; 
| the oppoſſum, remarkable for a cavity under its 
belly, into which its young retire on the apprehen- 
fion of any danger, or for the convenience of being 
carried, until they have attained ſufficient ſtrength ;_ 
the mouſe-deer, - reſembling the red-deer, but al- 
moſt as large as an ox; the armadillo, ſo named 
from its ſhell reſembling armour ; the guanoe of the 
ſhape of a lizard, but as big as a man's leg; the 
flying ſquirrel, with a ſmall body and a looſe ſkin, 
which he extends like wings, on which he is buoyed 
up by the wind for a conſiderable time; the floth, 
2 creature about the ſize of a ſpaniel, which feeds on 
the leaves of trees, but fo low either in climbing or 
deſcending, that he will be eight or ten minutes in 
moving one of his legs; the racoon, reſembling a 
badger z the beavers, which will cut down trees, and 
make dams acroſs brooks to catch fiſh, | 

The fiſh on the coaſts of the Pacific Ocean are 


hundred miles, but generally not more than two: 
hundred. | | 
| Te pak fa — 
or Andes, otherwiſe called the Sierras Novadas. They 
run from the province of Quito in the north, to 

the ſtraits of Magellan in the ſouth, above a thou- 
ſand leagues, aud are reputed the higheſt mountains 


intermixed with 3 number of habitable valleys. This 
chain of mountains forms two ridges ; the lower for 
the moſt part covered with woods, . but the higher 
barren, on account of the Excelive: cold, and he 


ſow which lies on it. The paths into the moun- 
tains are ſo narrow that a ſingle mule can ſcarce paſs' 


them. 


The aſcent begins near the ſea ſhore, but to 
three or four days, [Thoſe mountains are paſſable 
there are frightful. precipices and deep rivers at the 


ſion the loſs both of the travellers and mules, The 
irkſameneſs of the road, however, is alleviated by 
the beautiful caſcades, which the water naturally 
forms in its fall from the rocks and mountains; and 
in ems of the. valleyy the water {prings up ue a great 
height, in the form of jets'd'eau, among odoriſerous 
Plants and 1 Ae: a moſt delightful proſ- 


chiefly the mantee, which is as large as an ox, and 
eſteemed excellent food ; the paracood, about an ell 
long, and well taſted; the gar-fiſh, of nearly the ſame 
length, with a harp bone at the end of his mouth 
like a fpear. Of the tortoiſes there are five or ſix 


to] ſpecies, ſome valuable for their fleſh, and others for 


their ſhells : the female lays about two hundred eggs 
in a ſeaſon, which ſhe buries in the hot ſand, where 


the leaves them to hatch. 


The birds peculiar to thoſe parts are the macaw, 
reſembling a parrot, but much larger; the quam, 
the curaſoe, the cardinal, and the —_— vir, all 
furniſhed with beautiful plumage. | 

The moſt remarkable inſets are the migua and 
cochineal fly: the former of thoſe is ſo ſmall that 
it cannot eaſily be diſcerned. Tt uſually attacks a 
man's leg, which it often penetrates to a great 
depth, depoſiting its eggs, which encreaſe to the 
fize of a pea, If the part be ſcratched, it immedi- 
ately feſters'and endangers the loſs of the limb. The 
eochineal fly is bred in a fruit that grows on a 
ſhrub about five foot high. When the fruit opens, 
thoſe inſets take wing, and hover a little while 
over the tree, after which they fall dead c on n the ſheets 
that are ſpread to receive them, | 

Among the reptiles is the poiſonous ſerpent named 
the rattle-ſnake, which gives the traveller notice ok 
his danger from a rattle in its tail, 
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Here ate ſeveral mines of gold, filver, and cop- 
ru as well as in Peru. 

Chili is uſually diſtinguiſhed into two grand di- 
viſions, viz, Chili Proper, extending from twenty- 
five to forty-five degrees of ſouth latitude, and Cuyo 
or Cuito, lying eaſt of the Andes, between thirty- | 
two and thirty-eight degrees of ſouth latitude, 

The capital of Chili is St. Jago, ſituate in thirty- 
four degrees of ſouth latitude, 'in' a fruitful plain, 
near the ocean, at the mouth of the river Valperiſo. 
It is elegantly built, and has canals eut from the river | 
through the principal ſtreets, It was founded by the 
celebrated Peter de Valdivia, who reduced this part 
of Chili to the obedience of Spain, in 1541. | 

Coquimbo is ſituated on a river of the ſame name, 
about two miles from the ſea, in thirty degrees of 
ſouth latitude ; and in thirty-feven degrees of ſouth 
latitude ſtands Conception, both which were' alſo 
founded by the fame commander as St. Jago. 

Baldivia is fituated in forty degrees of ſouth lati- 


tude, on a peninfula formed by two rivers, which, | 


| with the iſlands before it, renders the harbours one of 
the moſt commodious in Chili. In the neighbour- 
hood of this town a great N of gold me is to be 
met with. 
Other towns of note in this diviſion of the coun 
try are, Imperial, Oſorno, Caſtro, Copiapo, Guaſca, 
and Angol, all ſtanding near the fea coaſt ;' with 
Vila Rica, ſituated N- a lake near che foot of 
the Andes. 
The chief towns in the mende of ce are, 


, 


do not live in towns, but every tribe extends itsſelf 
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which binds their temples, Their hair is partly curled 
and braided, and the reſt flows down their backs to 
a great length, They wear alſo a ſort of ſaſh, with 
which they ſwathe their bodies from the middle up- 
warde, and when they yo abroad, _ a cloak 08 
mantle over all. 

On feſtivals their cloaths are 12 wa of more 
beautiful colours than at other times;' and as they 
decorate their heads with feathers or flowers, they 
then alſo adorn their necks with _ of Ver 
ſhells or precious ſtone. 

The inhabitants of *. Noris of Cuys are not 
near ſo well cloathed as thofe of Chili Proper. They 
are contented with leaves to hide their nudities, and 


ioſtead of a cloak or mantle, make uſe of the ſkins of | 


wild "beaſts, Their ornaments ate ſomo glittering 
triſtes, which they hang upon fan lips, 'by holes 
bored through for that purpoſe, 

The inhabitants of Chili, the a Seeed. 


on the bank of ſome river, their houſes ſtanding re- 
gularly at a diſtance from each other. Thoſe are 
lightly built of wood, and conſlſt of three or four 
rooms only, which art ſo contrived, that they can 
eaſily. be taken aſunder. Their doors have neither 
hinges, loeks, nor bolts, their furniture being ſo 
mean, though they live in one of the richeſt coun- 
tries in the world, that they fear no robberles. Their 
beds are the ſkins of wild'beafts laid upon the floor. 
A bleck or a ſtone ſerves them for a pillow ; and 
| they lay over them à coverlet or two made of the 


Mendoza, ſituate in thirty-five degrees north lati- 
tude, in a paſs of the Andes; St. John de Fronti- 
era, ſtanding on the confines of La Plata; and Oro- 
mante or St. . in thirty-fi hw degrees of fouth 
kiticede. * ff" 

The inhabitants of Chili are of a middle We 
and ſtrong limbed, with tawny complexions, and 
long black hair. Their features are tolerably good, 
but for the moſt part they appear of a dejected eoun - 
tenance; and like the reſt of the Americans, they 
pull the hair off their chins and other parts of their 
bodies, as ſoon as it appears, with tweezers or nip- 
pers made of ſhells, Thoſe who inhabit the province 
of Cuyo, between the mountains of Andes and the 
Atlantic ocean, are of a larger ftature than the na- 
tives of Chili TION ne have alſo A darker come 

plexion. 8 

The men of Chili Pibber 0 wear a looſe garment 
made of the wool of ' their country ſheep, and reach- 
ing down to their knees, or lower, It has no lleeves, 
and not being open longitudinally, is put on as a 
ſurplice. * bey wear à kind of open drawers and 
doublets, but neither ſhirts, hoes,” nor ſtockings, 
only a kind of buſkin, or half ſtockiug on their legs. 
The covering which they uſe on their head is « tiff 
hat or cap, cocked up before ; and they ſometimes 
adorn the crown: of it with a beautiful plume of fea- 
mers, dyed wool,” or 4 noſegay of flowers. 
| . he habit of the women differs little from that of | 


the” men, "only they uſe no covering on their heads, an 2 


and another of the ſame kind for à table. 


wool of their country ſheep. Their diſhes are made 
either of wood, or af ſome ealabaſh or gourd, For 
boiling or ſtewing their meat, they make uſe of earthen 
pots. A rough unhewn bloek ſerves them for a ſeat, 
Their 
lanees, ſwords; and other arms, are the principal 
ornaments of their houſes, They ſeldom remain 
long in one place, but remove for the convenience 
of paſture, ſometimes into the higher, and at others 
to the lower grounds, as beſt ſuits the ſeaſon of the 
year; and for this itinerant life, their houſes, which 
are portable, and have very little furniture, are well 
calculated, ' In the province of Cuyo, ſome of the 
inhabitants live in caves, and N e 184 a Wan | 
_ made of the ſkins' of beaſts. 

Along the maritime parts of Ga the inhabitants, 
beſides fruits and vegetables, live much upon fiſh, as 
well as other animal food. Their common drink 


is water; for though the country Produces vine, 


this article/ is engroſſed by the Spaniards. | 
The ancient form of government in Chili reſembled 


that of the patriarchal, every tribe or'family acknow- 
ledging obedience' to its reſpective chief, who was al- 
ways ſucceeded either by his eldeſt fon or other neareſt 
relation. On the breaking forth of any war, it was 
uſual to chooſe for their leader the man ae min 
famous ſor his courage and military fell; ed 
The firſt invaſion of Chili by u. Spain, way 
in 1535, when Don Diego de Almagre undertook 
expedition agaiiift it, after the reduction of Cuſco, 
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except A * of Coronet of wool of ſereral colours, N 
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the capital of Peru. In this enterprize he was al- 
44 ; - ſiſted 
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ſiſted by the Inca Paulla, who put him in poſſeſſion 
of ſuch parts of the country as bad long been ſub. 
jected to the dominion} of the Peruvian emperors. 


provinces of Chili, but was obliged to abandon the 


proſecution of his deſign, in order to return to Peru, 


whare his preſence became neceſſary towards _ 
ing the Piaarros. | 
+ The next Spaniſh amd that. r oY the 
conqueſt of Chili, was Valdivia, or Baldivia, who 
had ſerved in the wars in Italy, and was conſidered 
as an officer of great experience. He entered on this 
eaterprize in the year 1540, and met with little op- 
poſition from the northern part of Chili; but on ad- 
vancing farther, he was frequently encountered by 
the natives. He penetrated, however, the valley of 
Merocho, which he found extremely fruitful and 
well peopled. Here he built the city of St. Jago, for 
the protection of which, as well as the gold lands 
in the neighbourhood, he erected a caſtle. After 
meeting with a variety of obſtacles: in his progreſs, 
be puſhed his conqueſts fo far as thirty - ſeven degrees 
of ſouth latitude, where he founded} another city in 
the year 1550, to which he gave the name of Con- 
ception, Next year he advanced yet farther, and 
| built the city of Imperial, four leagues eaſt of the 
Pacific Ocean, and forty to the ſouthward: of Con- 
ception, 'Thence. marching to the mountains of An- 
des, and, ſixteen leagues to the eaſtward of Imperial, 
he. laid, the foundation of another city, which he 
named Villa Rica, from the richneſs of the mines in 
the..neighbourhood, 

The rapid ſucceſs of Fork . was nat — 
little facilitated: by their. artillery and ſmall arms, the 
firing of which the Indians at firſt imagined to be 
real, thunder and lightning; conceiving likewiſe 
that thoſe who diſcharged them were rather gods than 
men. What rendered the invaders yet more terrible 
40 the natives; was, that hoth the horſes. and men 
being defended with armour, they ſeemed in great 
meaſyre invulnerable. Thoſe impreſſions which had 
been excited by the novelty of the objects abated 
however in time, and the Chileſians recovering from 
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their aſtoniſhment, determined to make a bold effort | 


For expelling the enemy; to which attempt they were 
| ing repreſented. to king Charles II. that the Spa- 


farther ſtimulated by the tyranny of the Spaniards, 
who compelled them to dig in the mines. While 


therefore Baldivia had marched farther. ſonthward, | 


the Araveans, one of the braveſt nations of the Chi- 
leſians, and who had oppoſed the Spaniards with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, entered into a conſpiracy. againſt, the 
European invaders, and made choice of Cranpolican 
Tor, their general. 2011} % 574 3 16017 

Valdivia receiving e ,of- the:jntended in- 
ſurrection, returned in great haſte to the valley of 
Atavea, where. thirteen or ſourteen thouſand of the 
natives were Alembled in ams. An action imme- 
diately enſued, in which the Spaniards had the ad- 
vantage, but the * Chileſian :rallying,. and renewing 
the fight with great obſtinacy, the Spaniſh army was 
totally cut to pieces, and the general Valdivia made 
priſoner... Various accounts are related. of the me 
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Almagro afterwards ſubdued ſome of the more ſouthern | 
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ner in which he was ſacrificed to the reſentment» of 
the exaſperated Indians. Some affirm, that they 
poured; melted gold down his throat, deſiring him to 
ſatisfy himſelf with that metal which he had fo vio- 
lently thirſted after. Others relate, that his btains 
were beat out with a club by the hands of a private 
Ind an. It is univerſally admitted, however, that 
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they made trumpets and flutes of his bones, and pre- 


ſerved his ſkull as a memorial of that important 
tranſaction, in remembrance of which they inſtituted 
public. ſports and exerciſes, to be annually obſeryed 
in the country, 9 
Fortune e for ſome time to favour the 
| cauſe of the Indians, till the governor of Peru appre- 
hendiag. that all Chili would be loſt, ſent thither his 
fon Don Garcia de Mendoza, with a powerful rein- 
forcement of troops, to the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards. 
After ſeveral engagements between the two armies 
with various ſucceſs, Caupolican, the Indian general 
was made priſoner, and put to death by the enemy. 
| This diſaſter however produced no change in the ſen- 
timents of the Chileſians, who, rather than ſubmit 
to the [Spaniſh yoke, determined to periſh in the con- 
teſt, . The war was therefore carried on with great 
obſtinacy upwards of fifty years, and the Spaniards 
were e of moſt of their ſettlements in the 
country. 
The Hollanders receiving intelligence of thoſe 
tranſaQions, formed the project of making themſelves 
maſters of Chili, with which view, in the year 
1642, they fitted out a ſquadron of men of war, under 


g | the command of Captain Brewer, who had alſo on 


board a ſmall body of land forces. This armament 
arrived on the coaſt: of Chili on the Zoth of April, 
1643, and landing fifty ſoldiers, they ſoon after · 
wards had an engagement with a Spaniſh party, in 
which the former were victorious. But Brewer, the 
Dutch commodore, who had projected the expedition, 
dying in a ſhort time, and the natives becoming 
jealous of the deſigns of the new invaders, the latter 
totally abandoned the enterprize, after demoliſhing 
a fort which. they Ade Fran. in the harbour of 
ih 

In the year diffs.” an "a Spaniard, named Don 
Carlos, who, reſided at the court of England, hay- 


niacds.had, been driven out of moſt of their ſettlements 
on the coaſt of Chili, and that it would be no diff 
cult matter for the Engliſh to acquire the poſſeſſion 
of them, fir John Natborough was ſent with a man 
of war- of thirty-ſix guns, for the purpoſe of examin- 
ing into the ſtate of the country. Having arrived on 


the coaſt of Chili near Baldivia, Don Carlos, who 


accompanied the expedition, was ſet on. ſhore, Im- 
mediately on his landing, he took the road to Bal- 
divia, of which place the Spaniards had by this 
time recovered poſſeſſion, ub he never was heard of 
any more. At firſt, the Spaniards permited the En- 
gliſh to trade. with their people, for trifles, prohibit- 
ing them, however, from any communication with 
the Indians. But in a ſhort time they made one of 
8 lieutenants 0 three ſeamen priſoners, whom 
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| they refuſed to alen and of whoſe fate no infor- 
Matin was ever received, Sir John Narbarough, 
having no authority to commit hoſtilities againſt the 
Spaniards, ſoon after returned, In the reign of queen 


'Anne, the ſcheme of planting colohies on the coaſt] 


of Peru 'and Chili by the Britiſh was again taken 
into conſideration ; but whether or not ſuch a projet 
might be adviſeable, it has never been carried into 
effect. p 
FE 

E R U is ſituate between ſixty and ſeventy de- 
grees of weſt longitude, and between the equa- 

tor and twenty-five degrees of ſouth latitude, It is 
bounded on the north by Popayan, on the eaſt by the 
mountains of Andes or Cordilleras, on the ſouth by 
Chili and La Plata, and on the weſt by the Pacific 
ocean; extending in length near two thouſand miles, 
and in breadth about two hundred, except towards the 


| ſouth, where it is almoſt five hundred miles broad, This 


vaſt tac is uſually divided into three provinces, via. 


the Lanos, or ſandy plains which lie along the coaſt; 
the Sierras, or hills, ſituated father within land; and 
laſtly, the mountains of the Andes, which run pa- 
rallel to the preceding at leaſt a thouſand leagues. 


The former of thoſe diviſions, or the Lanos, is 


moſtly a barren deſert, except ſome valleys that are 
watered by rivulets, and the air is exceſſive hot. 
The Sierras are alſo generally barren, but interſperſed 
with a number of extenſive and ſruitful valleys, and 
the air is more temperate, With reſpect to the Andes, 
they are not only deſtitute of vegetable ma but 
extremely inclement. 

The ſea which waſhes the coaſt of Peru. is. s.termed 
the Pacific Ocean, on account of the ſerene weather 
that conſtantly prevails along the ſhore, and over 
the whole breadth of the country, between four and 
thirty-five degrees of ſouth latitude, At the new 
and full moons, however, it ſwells here to a great 
beight ; and at Guiaguik, which is ſituate in three 
degrees of ſouth latitude, the tide riſes ſixteen or 
| ſeventeen foot perpendicular. 

It is obſerved, that the winds in the Peruvian ſeas, 
and on all the weſtern fide of America, from thirty- 


eight degrees ſouth to ſeven degrees north, are always 


ſoutherly two points upon the ſhore ; ſo that when 
the coaſt runs due north and ſouth, the wind is at 
ſouth-ſouth-weſt ; and when the coaſt runs ſouth 
and ſouth-eaſt, the wind is due ſouth, except in 
the night, in bays and creeks, when the ſea wind 


generally ceaſes, ang a fine moderate gale ariſes from | 


the land, 

It has alſo been remarked, that at pre which 
lies on the coaſt of Peru, in eighteen degrees odd 
minutes ſouth latitud For almoſt a hundred leagues 
to the ſouthward, the Pacific ocean is very ſubject 
to calms, within Mur es, or forty leagues from 
the ſhore. F x | 
 , When the (un, bs Tos the r eh ſigns, al. 
from March to September, the {ky is generally bright 
2 and cleat along the Peruvian coaſt; but during the 
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| between the equator and the tropic of Capricorn. 


Colanche, in two | degrees of ſouth latitude; the 


der the line, enjoys a temperate air, 


other part of the year, the e is often extremely 
thick and hazy. The weather at a diſtance from the 
coaſt is various, according to the ſituation of the 
country, No rain ever falls on the Lanos or ſandy 
plains by the ſea-ſide ;; but thick miſts are far from 
being unfrequent, eſpecially in the mornings, '- On 
that diviſion called the Sierras, the tains fall when 
the ſun is in the ſouthern ſigns, as in other climates 


On the Cordilleras or Andes, it generally rains or 
ſnows during two thirds of the year, 

The principal rivers which riſe on the weſt fide of 
the Andes, and fall into the Pacific Ocean, are, the 


Guiaquil, in three degrees; the Payta, in five de- 
grees fifteen minutes ; the Vlo, in eighteen degrees; 
and the Aricia, in nearly the fame latitude. Several 
of the rivers between the Sierras and the Andes, are 
diſcharged into the great lake N about eighty 


leagues in circumference. 


Peru is divided into three provinces, ada; thoſe 
of Quitto, Lima, and Loſs Chareos ; the firſt ef 
which is the moſt northerly, and though ſituated un- 
The ſoil of 
this province is alſo the moſt fruitful, abounding 
with cattle and corn; and, like the two others, af- 
fording mines of gold, ſilver, quickfilver, and copper, 
as well as emerald and many ſpecies of medicinal 
drugs, Among thoſe, one of the moſt valuable; is 


the Peruvian bark, which grows on the mountains 


near the city of Loxa, in five degrees of ſouth lati- 
tude, The plant which yields this excellent medi- 
cine is about the fize of a cherry- tree. The leaves 
are round and indented, and it bears 4 long reddiſh 
flower, from which ariſes a pod with a kernel like 
an almond. . This ſpecies of plant grows alſo in the 
mountains of Poton. 

The animals in Peru are moſtly of the ſame kind 
with thoſe in Chili. One ſpecies peculiar to this 
country.is the Pacos, a kind 'of ſheep, reſembling 
a camel, and about the ſize of a ſtag, covered with 
a ſort of coarſe wool, and their fleſh is held in great 
eſteem, - This was the only beaft of burden in Peru, 


when the Spaniards arrived in the country, and would 


carry a weight of ſixty or ſeventy pounds, | 

The Vicuna is an animal reſembling the European 
goat, and in it is found the ora een as large | 
as a walnut, 

Gold is found in every Seele ot Peru, 8 
down from the mountains in the rivulets; and is ge- 
nerally of eighteen or twenty carats, 

The capital of the province of Quito is a town 
of the ſame name, ſituate in thirty: minutes of fourh 
latitude, and in ſeventy- eight degrees of weſt longi- 
tude, almoſt ſurrounded by mountains. It is a rich 
populous city, built after the Spaniſh model, having 
in the centre a great ſquare, whence a number of 
ſpacious ſtreets diverge on every fide. A canal runs 
through the middle of it, over which ate ſeveral 
bridges. This city has a great trade in woollen cloths, 


6 ſugar, ſalt, end cattle; but its chief riches proceed 


- Here is an 


from the gold that is found in the rivers, 
N univerſity, 
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4 hoſpitals. 
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univerſity, and the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the | 
archbiſhop of Lima. It is alſo the reſidence of the 
_ governor, and ſeat of the courts of juſtice, T' ho“ 
the city be flouriſhing, it is however, not healthful, 
being ſubject to periodical rains and floods, as all 
other countries: near the equator, | This place was 
the. refidence of the former kings of the country, be- 
fore the arrival. of the Spaniards; and there yet may 
be ſeen the ruins of ſome of their palaces, and of the 
temple of the Sun, In one of the adjacent moun- 
tains is a volcano, the 1 of which have often 
endangered the city. : | en TV 
The other towns in this vide are St. Jago de 
"Pogts Veijo, Guiaquilz Tombes, Thoatbaihbay, 
Loxa, Zamora, St. Michael's, and Payta. 
The chief town of the provinee which Is: ſouth-| | 
ward of the preceding; is Lima, the capital "Hkewife | 
of Peru. It is fituate in ſeventy- eight degrees of welt | 
longitude, and in twelve degrees fifteen minutes of 
ſouth latitude, on the bank of the river Lima, ſix 
miles eaſt of the Pacific ocean. This city, which i is 
alſo built in the Spaniſh manner, is two miles in 
length, and near a mile and à half in breadth. Fhe 
central ſquare is ſurrounded on every iſide with prazzas; 
and here ſtand the cathedral, the Viceroy's palace, 
the treaſury, the town- hall, the armory, and a uni- 
verſity. There are alſo in the town a great many pa- 
J rochial and conventual church} with | monaſteries 
and nunneries of every order, and five'or ſix large 
The houſes make but a mean appearance 
on the outſide. They are generally built with bricks 
dried in the ſun; but many have only clay walls, 
and they are ſeldom more than one ſtory high. The 
roofs. for the moſt part are covered with reeds and 
mats, but ſometimes only à cloth; one reaſon of 
which is, that the country is ſubject to earthquakes, 
and another, that the ſun never heats thoſe roofs, as 
is the caſe with tiles and fate. Beſides, as it never 
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rains on this coaſt, they have no occaſion to provide 


againſt that aceident; nor are they ever diſturbed 
by ſtorms or tempeſts. The weather is conſtantly 
ſerene, and the heats are much abated by the ſea and 
land breezes. The dreadful earthquakes, however, 
to which it is expoſed, more than counterbalances 
the various advantages of its ſituation. One terrible 
inſtance of this calamity happened in 1586, and an- 

other in 1687. At the latter of thoſe periods, we are 
told that the ſea retreated ſo far from the ſhore, that 
no water was to be ſeen, and after diſappearing a 
conſiderable time, it returned with ſuch violence as 
to carry the ſhips into the harbour of Callas, the port 
of Lima, a league up into the country, overflowing 
the town and forts of Callas, though fituated on an 
eminence, and drowhing both men and cattle for 
fifty leagues along the ſhore. Another earthquake 
happened at Lima on the 19th of October, 1746, by 
which ſeventy- four churehes, fourteen monaſteries, 
fifteen hoſpitals, ſeveral magnificent buildings, and 
upwards. of a thouſand /private houſes, were deſtroyed. 


Fifteen hundred perſons - periſhed in the ruins, with 


a prodigious. treaſure,” which lay ready to be ſent to 
Europe, At the ſame time Gallas, which ſtands 
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about four or five miles from 112 was ſwallowed up 
by the ſea, and many ſhips in the harbour carried 
fome leagues over the land. Of ſeyen thouſand inha- 
bitants, only two hundred eſcaped. Were it not for 
thoſe terrible diſaſters, the | ſituation of Lima would 
be one of the happieſt in the world; for it abounds 
in fruits and other produce of various kinds, and is 
perhaps the only country between the tropics that af- 
| fords excellent wine, 

Three hundred and fifty miles eaſtward of Lima, 
in ſeventy degrees of weſtern longitude, and in thir- 


teen degrees odd minutes of ſouth latitude, ftands 


the city of Cuſco, the ancient metropolis of Peru, 
during the reigns of the Incas, It is built on an 
eminence in the midſt of a ſpacious plain ſurrounded 
by mountains. The climate here is exceeding tem- 
perate and healthful ; j and on account of the dryneſs 
of the air, the natives are exempted from muſquetos, 
and all thoſe noxious inſects which prove ſo trouble- 
ſome i in other countries ſituated ſo near the equator, 

+ The principal ſtreets of the old town pointed to 
the four winds, and the houſes were generally built of 
ſtone, * covered with reeds, or thatched. The chief 
edifices in it were the temple of the Sun, the palace of 
the Tnea, and the caftle, The firſt of thoſe ſtruc- 
- tures,” which was built of hewn ſtone, is faid to have 
'been extremely magnificent, and in every part lined 
with plates of gold It was divided into ſeveral cha- 
pels, "cloyfters, and apartments, in the principal of 
which, towards the eaſt, ſtood an image of the Sun, 
refulgent with gold and precious ſtones. On each 
ſide wete placed the bodies of the deceaſed Incas, cu- 
riouſly'embalmed. They were ſeated on thrones of 
gold, ſupported by pedeſtals of the ſame metal, all 
looking to the welt, except the Inca Huana Capac, 
who ſat directly oppofite to the image. The temple 
had feveral gates covered with gold, the principal 
of which opened towards the north; and round the 
top of the building, on the outſide, was a cornice, 
'2 yard deep, confiſting of gold plate. 

Beſides the chapet in which ſtood the i image of the 
Sun, there were five others of a pyramidal form. One 
of thoſe was dedicated to the Moon, deemed the ſiſter 
and wife of the Sun, The walls and doors of this 
building were covered with ſilver; and within was 
the image of the Moon, with the repreſentation of 
a woman's face in the middle of it. She was called 
the Mama Quilea, or Mother Moon, being reputed 
the mother of the Incas, as the ſun was held to be 
the father. On either fide of the image were placed 
the bodies of their deceaſed empreſſes, ranged in or- 


| 


— 


der; that of Mama Oello, the mother of Huana Capac, 


| fitting with her face towards the Moon. 
The third chapel | was appropriated to Venus, 
called Chaſca, the Pleiades, aud all the other ftars. 
Venus was much eſteemed as an attendant on the 
Sun, and the reſt were conſidered i in the rank of maids 
of 'honour/ to the Moon. This chapel aſs had its 
walls and doors plated with ſilver. 
An adjoining chapel was dedicated to Thunder and 
Lightning, which the natives eſteemed not as gods, 
but as ſervants of the Sun ; and thoſe were repre- 
| | ſented 
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ſented by. ſome fanciful 3 image or picture. This apart- 
ment, however, was entirely lined with gold plates. 
15 Another chapel was dedicated to Iris, or the Rain- 
bow, as owing its original to the Sun. This alſo 
was coyered with gold, and contained a repreſenta- 
tion of the object to which it was devoted. | 

15 There likewiſe was a chapel equally magnificent, 
for the uſe of the high- - prieſts, and the reſt of the 
ſacred order who were of the blood royal. Here they 
gave. audience to the Sun's votaries, and conſulted on 
the ſubject of their ſacrifices, 

Though there was no other image worſhipped in 
this temple but that of the Sun, yet it was furniſhed 
with the figures of men, women, and children, and 
of all kinds of animals, in, wrought gold, as large 
as the life. It being the cuſtom at every great feſti- 
yal for the people to preſent gold and ſilver at the 
ſhrine of their deity, the goldſmiths belonging to the 
| tewple formed the metal into ſuch figures as were moſt 
agreeable to the perſon who made the offering ; ſo that 
the number of thoſe images increaſing annually, and 
becoming more than ſufficient for ornament, they 
were piled up in large magazines appropriated to that 
purpoſe. Great quantities of the precious metals 
were alſo formed into the ſhape of various utenſils, and 
depoſited in the treaſury: of the temple. X 

No particular account has been tranſmitted of the 
oalaces of the Incas at Cuſco, It appears, however, 
that they were vaſtly large and magnificent, Some of 
the halls are ſaid to have been two hundred paces in 
length, and fifty or ſixty in breadth, The ſtones of 
thoſe buildings were generally laid ſo cloſe to one 
another that they needed no cement, but in ſome of 
the palaces and temples, for the greater magnificence, 
they were joined by melted gold or filver ; a circum- | 
ſtance which operating upon the avarice of the Spa- 
niards, prompted them to raze the greater part of 
thoſe edifices, in the hope of finding treaſure, _ 

The palaces, like the temples, were decorated with 
the repreſentation of various animals caſt in gold; 
and on the walls, inſtead of tapeſtry, were the figures 
of plants and flowers of the ſame meta), interſperſed 
with thoſe. of ſerpents, butterflies, and other inſets, 
all delineated. in the moſt lively manner, 

We do not find that chairs were any part of houſ- 
bold furniture among thoſe people, The Inca, how- 
ever, ſat on a ſtool made of gold, without arms or 
back ; but having a pedeſtal of the ſame metal. They 
uſed no other bedding but carpets made of the wool 
of their ſheep, which alſo ſerved them for covering; 
and in ſome parts of the country they lay in hammocs. 

The palaces were furniſhed with bagnios and ciſ-, 
terns of gold, and every utenſil in the royal houſe- 
hold was made of the ſame metal ; with which, formed 
into the ſhape of various animals, even the gardens 
were richly ornamented: 

The. fortreſs of Cuſco ſtood upon the top of the 
kill on which the city was built, and towards the 
town was defended by a perpendicular rock of great 
beight, - The ſtones in the walls on the other ſide, 
conſiſting of ſeveral rounds, were lo large that it was | 


| 
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impoſſible to conceive how the Tadiatie could ever 
have hewn them out of the quarry, or tranſported 
them thitker. Acoſta relates that he meaſured a ſtone 
in the walls of an Indian caſtle, which” was thirty= 
eight foot long, eighteen broad, and ſix in thick- 
neſs. Theſe however, bore no proportion to the 
ſtones in the fortreſs of Cuſco, notwithſtanding the 
latter had been dragged by the ſtrength of men, ten, 
twelve, and fifteen leagues over hills and valleys, and 
the moſt difficult ways to that place, The apparent 
impoſſibility of tranſporting ſuch huge maſſes of rock, 
without extraordinary knowledge in the ſcience of 
mechanics, might induce us to imagine, that they 
conſiſted not of one piece, but were formed of ſeve- 
ral, joined together by an excellent cement, which 
the Peruvians are ſaid to have generally uſed in their jr 
buildings. 
| Every nation of this extenſive empire had quarters 
aſſigned for their reſidence in the royal city of Cuſco. 
The vaſlal princes of every province were obliged to 
ſend their eldeſt ſons to court, where they built them 
a palace, contiguous, to which all the natives of the 
ſame province, reſidit ing in Cuſco, had their houſes, 
The modern city of Cuſco, built by the Spaniards, 
conſiſts of large ſquares ſurrounded with piazzas, 
whence ſpacious ſtreets extend on every fide, which 
are croſſed by others at right angles, Here j is A great 
number of churches, monaſteries, and nunneries, as 
well as noble hoſpitals, both for Spaniards and In- 
dians. The principal inhabitants of the town have 
generally country houſes in the valley of Vuca, one 
of the moſt pleaſant ſpots in Peru, and which is now 
planted with almoſt every kind of Indian and European 


corn and fruit. 


The other towns in the province of Lima are, Cox- 
amalea, Guanueo, Truxillo, Piſca, Guamanga, and 
Ariguipa. . | 

The province -of Los Charcos comprehends the 
ſouthern part of Peru. The chief town of this diſ- 
trict is Potoſi, ſituate in ſixty-four degrees twenty- 


five minutes of weſt longitude, a. d in twenty degrees 


forty minutes of ſouth latitude, at the foot of the 
mountain of the ſame name, Notwithſtanding the 
extreme barrenneſs of this country, which hardly. af- 
fords any vegetable produce, the rich filver mines 


have drawn thither ſuch a number of people; that 


Potoſi is become one of the largeſt and moſt popu- 
lous towns of Peru, Neither is it ill ſupplied with 
proviſions, which are brought to the market every 
| week from the country within thirty or forty leagues 
round, Several thouſand perſons are conſtantly em- 
ployed in digging and refining the filver at this place; 
but ſo great is the ardor with which the work has 
been proſecuted, that though the hill which contained 
the ſilver is of no ſmall extent, it is now almoſt ex 


hauſted of its treaſure, being reduced to little more 


than a ſhell; and the „ e the are now in daily 


ſearch of new mines. N $95 
Porco is ſituated ten leagues north-weſt öf Potoſt, 


and was conſiderable on account of its flyer mines 
| before the Ne 4 the late | : 
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Arica lies a hundred leagues 8 of Potoſi, 
and is the port town where moſt of the treaſure is 
embarked for Lima. 

The other towns in the province of Los Charcos 
are Santa Cruz, La Paz, Chinquita, Tiagunaco, 
and Killo, or Ylo. 

Before the arrival of the Spaniards, every province 
contained but one great town, the reſt being only 
mean villages, In each of thoſe capitals was a pa- 
lace belonging to the governor, or vaſſal prince, a 
temple dedicated to the-Sun, and a convent of felect 
virgins. There were alſo four royal highways which 
run through the whole empire, and centered in the 
market-place of Cuſco, On the ſide of thoſe high- 
ways were erected magazines and ſtore houſes ſuffici- 
ent to afford proviſions to all the forces in the pro- 
vince, The Indians had alſo noble aqueducts, by 


which they conveyed water to their great towns and | 


corn- fields, many miles. 

In the nunneries of Cuſco, there were no leſs than 
fifteen hundred virgins, all of the blood of the In. 
cas, or emperors ;_ and in the provincial convents, 
the nuns were the kindred of the vaſſal princes, or 
of the lords of the reſpective provinces, Thoſe fe- 
males, however, were not intended for the ſervice of 
the temple of the Sun, which they never were per- 
mitted to. enter. 

The Peruvians are of a middle ſtature. Their 
complexion is of a deep copper colour, but no blacks 
were found, even under the equinoctial, till the Eu- 
ropeans imported them into the country. Their hair 
and eyes are black, They pull up the hair of their 
beards and other parts by the roots. On the arrival 
of the Spaniards ſome wore the hair on their heads, 
but others cut it off. The ſeveral nations were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their head-drefles, Some wore large 
pieces of cotton, wrapped ſeveral times round, in 
the manner of turbants ;-others uſed a ſingle piece 
of linen; ſome wore a kind of hats, others caps in 
the form of a ſugar loaf, Several other modes were 
alſo uſed, but the dreſs of each tribe remained inva- 
riable® 
and ſome of them alſo uſed paint, like moft of the 
Americans. Some girt a piece of cotton about their 
waits, but the greater part of the people went en- 
tirely naked. 

Their chief ornaments were rings and jewels in 
their ears, which they ftretched to a monſtrous ſize ; 
and they alſo wore chains of jewels and ſhells about 
their necks, 
| The food of the Peruvians, when the Spaniards took 
polſefion of the country, was chiefly maize, or Indian 
corn, which they formed into cakes, or ſometimes boiled 
into a ſort of haſty-pudding, Where maize did not 
grows they had a fmall grain or feed, produced from 
a plant reſembling ſpinnach, which they uſed in the 
ſame; manner; and in other parts, their bread was 
made of the root caffavi, . They were likewiſe accuſ- 


tomed to eat of almoſt every fort of vegetable, The 


Incas and great: men, of the country. being maſters, of | 


all the cattle and game, the common people ſeldom 


taſted: any fleſh, Once a year, however, a general | 


2 
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They anointed their bodies with oil, or fat, 
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| bunting was appointed by their princes, at which 
all the veniſon and game that was taken, was diſtri. 
buted to the populace, This, with the fleſh of the 
tame cattle, alſo given them annually, they preſerved 
through the year by falting and drying it. 

They only made two meals a day, which were 
uſually between eight and nine in the morning, and 
again about ſun-ſet, The common drink of the lower 
claſs of people was water, but perſons of condition 
often uſed other liquors, in which many were 
even intemperate. One of their liquors was made 
from Indian corn ; another from the Maygey tree ; 
and they made a fort of wine of almoſt every fruit, 
by boiling or infuſing it in water, 

The Peruvians adored the great Creator of heaven 
and earth, whom they denominated Paca Camac, that 
intelligence which animated the world. They ſeldom 
built temples or offered ſacrifices to him, but wor- 
ſhipped him in their hearts. One temple, however, 
dedicated to The unknown God, the Spaniards found 
at their arrival, erected in a valley, thence named 
the valley of Paca Camac. The facrifices inſti- 
tuted in honour of the Sun conſiſted chiefly of 
lambs ; beſides which they offered all ſorts of cattle, 
fowls, and corn, and even burnt their fineſt cloths 
on the altar by way of incenſe. They had alſo drink 
offerings made of maize or Indian corn, fteeped in 
water. Nor were thoſe oblations the only acts of 
adoration in general uſe among them. When they 
firft drank after their meals, they dipped the tip of 
their finger into the cup, and lifting up their eyes 
with great devotion, gave the Sun thanks for their 
liquor, before they preſumed to take a draught of it. 

Beſides the worſhip of the ſun, they paid ſome 
kind of veneration to the images of ſeveral animals 
and vegetables that had a place in their templcs, 
| Thoſe were generally the images brought from the 
conquered nations, where the people worſhipped all 
ſorts. of creatures, animate or inanimate ; it being 
the cuſtom, when a province was fubdued, to re- 
move all their idols to the temple of the Sun at Cuſco, 

Exclufive of the ſolemnities at every full moon, four 
grand feſtivals were celebrated annually, The firſt 
of thoſe called Raymi, was held in the month of June, 
en after the ſummer ſolſtice, and was kept 
not only in honour of the Sun, but of their firſt In- 
ca, Manca Capac, and Coya Mama Ocla, his wife 
and ſiſter, whom the Incas conſidered as their firſt 
parents, deſcended immediately from the Sun, and ſent 
by him into the world to reform and poliſh mankind. 
At this feſtival, all the viceroys, generals, governors, 
and nobility, were aſſembled at the capital city of 
Cuſco, and the emperor, or Inca, officiated in perſon 
as. high- prieſt ; though on other occaſions the ſacer- 
dotal ſunction was diſcharged by the regular pon- 
tiff, Who was uſually either the uncle or brother of 
the Inca. | % ; 

The morning of the feſtival being come, the Inca, 
accompanied by his near relations, drawn up in or- 
der, according to their ſeniority went barefoot in pro- 
ceſſion, at break of day, to the market-place, where 
they remained looking attentively towards the. eaſt, 


in 


px.) 


in WjeAttion af the tikos ſun- The luminary no ſooner 
appeared, than they fell proſtrate on their faces in the 
moſt profound veneration, and univerſally kü. 


| 


ledged it to be their god and father. 
The vaſſal princes, and nobility, that were not of 
the blood royal, aſſembled in another ſquare; and per- 
formed the like ceremony. 
ſheep the prieſts then choſe a black lamb, which they 
offered in ſacrifice, firſt turning its head towards the 
eaſt. - From the entrails of the vidtim, on this oc- 
Eaſioh, | they ſuperſtitiouſſy drew pragnoſties F 
to peace and war, and other public events, 
That the Peruvians believed in the ee of 
the ſoul, appears from the practice of the Incas, who 
conſtantly inculcated to the people, that, on leaving 
this world, they ſhould enter into a ſtate of happi- 
neſs «conn for n, 0 their 80d and: father' 
the Sen. Hot (4s ns 
' Before the arrival of the Spadarde in America, the 
Peruvians were acquainted with ſome points of aſtro- 
nomy. They had obſerved 'the various motions of 
the rw Venus, and the different phaſes of the 
moon. The common people divided the year only 
by the ſeaſons, but the Incas, who had diſcovered 
the annual revolution of the ſun,” marked out the 
ſummer and winter ſolſtices by high towers, which 
they erected on the eaſt and weſt of the city of Cuſco. 
When the ſun came to riſe directly oppoſite!'to- four, 
of thoſe towers, on the eaſt ſide of the city,” ald to 
ſet againſt thoſe of the weft, it was then the ſum: 
mer ſolſtite; and in like manner, hen it roſe and 
ſet againſt the other towers, it was the winter folftice. 
They had alſo erected marble” pillars” in the great 
court before the temple of the ſun, by which they | o 
. obſerved the equinoxes, This obſervation was made 
under the equator, when the ſun being directly ver- 
tical, the pillars caſt no ſhade. At thoſe times they 
crowned the pillars with garlands of flowers and odo- 
rifetous herbs, and celebrating a feſtival, offered to 
their adored luminary rich yarn of gold and pre- 
eious ſtones. | ni L021 
Tney diſtinguiſhed the ehe by the moon, and 
their weeks were called quarters of the moon; bot 
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| the days of the week they marked only by the ordi: 
nal numbers, as firſt, ſecond, &c. They were aſto- 
niſhed at the eclipſes of the ſun and moon. When 
the former hid his face, they concluded it was on 
account of their fins, imagining that this Phenome- 
non portended famine, war and peſtilence; or | ſome 
vther tertible ealamityl Ina ſimilar tate of the moon, 
they apprehended that ſhe was ſick, and when totally 
obſcured, that ſhe was dying, At this alarming cri- 
ſis they ſounded their trumpets, and endeavoured. by 
every kind of noiſe to rouſe the lunar planet from 
her ſuppoſed lethargy ; teaching their children to 
ery 6ut, and call upon Mama Quilla,” or Mother 
Moon; that” ſhe would not ie and leare hem to 
periſh.” * 

Sf 3 2 no „ aka any of tlie POR 
but conſidered dreams, 'ando the; entrails of Mie 


Which they offered in ſacrifice, as inſtructive objects of 
divination. 


When they ſaw the ſun ſet, they ima - 
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Out 6f a large flock of. 


mals, or the fibres of ſome en 9 
were mate of flint or copper. 
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gined that he plunged into — to 1 0 next 


morning in the e ts 2 
Among à people holly void wy” Rownles; Abele 


in 


culatiye eſſays of the underſtanding muſt have been 
very rude and imperfect. They had however, among; 


them amentas; or philoſophers, Who delivered moral 
precepts,” and likewiſe cultivated: poetry. Comedies 
and tragedies compoſed by thoſe bards were acted on 
their feſtivals before the king and the royal family, 
the performers being the great men of the court, and 
the ptincipab officers of the army. The amentas 


ſalſo compoſed ſongs and ballads ; but if we may judge 


from the rudeneſs of the muſie with which they are 
ſaid to have been accotnpanied, they were far from 
deing agreeable to a poliſhed ear. fru 
That the Peruvians were not mb einc with 
painting and ſtatuary, appears from the furniture and 
ornaments of their temples and palaces ; but in all 
the implements of mechanicarts,” they were extremely 
| deficient, Though many goldſmiths were conſtantly 
employed, they had never invented an ànvil of any 
metal, but in its ſtead made uſe of a hard ſtone. 
They beat their plate with round pieces of copper 
in place of hammers; neither had they any files or 
graving tools. Inſtead of bellows for melting their 
metals, they uſed copper pipes, of à yard long, al- 
moſt of the form of a trumpet. Having no tongs to 
take their heated metal out of the fire, they made 
uſe of a ſtick or copper Bar. Their carpenters had 
no other tools than hatchets made of copper or flint, 
nor had learned the uſe of irdn, though the country 
affords mines of chat metal. Inſtead of nails, they 
faſtened their timber with cords or the tough twigs 
of trees. A thorny or à ſmall bone, ſerved them for 
a needle; and inſtead of thread tlie ſinews of ani- 
n ewe re 
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According to the tradition or the Peruttaasg their 
anceſtors, till five: hundred years before the Spaniſh 
invaſion, lived in woods and caves,” uſed promiſcuous 
copulation;*.devoured' human fleſh, and were ſubject 
to no form of government. At length a great legiſ- 
lator aroſe among them, who called himſelf the deſ- 


34 3 ; _ 
- | cendant of the Sun; to whom he firſt erected tem- 


ples, and inſtituted divine honour. He drew his coun- 
trymen from their wild abodes, to live in cities, and 
conform to the laws of more civilized ſociety, He 
was ſucceeded by a ſeries of princes, diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of Incas, the twelfth of whom was named 
Huayna Capac, the father of Athabalipa, On the arrival 


of Pizarro, with the Spaniſh army in Peru, Athabalipa, 


who had impriſoned his elder brother, was found in the 
eity of Quito; at the head of neat forty thouſand men, 
armed with darts and long pikes of gold and ſilver. 
Pizarro, by his interpretere, made an overtute to treat 
with Athabalipa, Who, after ſeveral meſſages, accepted 
the propoſal· Previous to an interview, however, 
the Spaniſh general diſpatched father Vincent de Valz 
verda, to harangue the Inca upon the benefits of the 
Chriſtian religion. While this expedient ſeemed to 
produce no effect on the mind of the Inca, a tumult 
aroſe, on account of the Spaniards attempting to ſeize 
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n idol adorned wich gold and precious ones. The | grees 
croſs and breviary being thrown to the ground in the 
confuſion, the Spaniards became enraged, and ex- 
chiming that thoſe holy things were profancd, they 
immediately fell upon the Indians, whom they maſ- 
ſacred with incredible fury. Pizarro with his -own 
hand pulled the Inca from bis litter, and made him 
priſoner. A moſt. enormous ranſom. was demanded 
for the royal captive, - which failing to pay, he was 
on various pretences.condemned to be burnt, but ob- 
tained the favour to be firſt ſtrangled, an conſenting | | 
to be baptized,” and bwning himſelf a Chriſtian. 
After the death of Athabalipa, many diſputes aroſe 
about the ſucceſſon, which fel] at laſt upon Manco 
Capac, under whom the Penile empire was n, 
3 wy the gin, of TT Si 
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ſouth by Patagonia, on the weft by Chili and 
Peru, on the north by the country of the Amazons, 
and on the caſt by Brazil; lying between fifty and 


ſeventy-five. degrees of welt Jangitude, and between 


twelve and thirty-ſcven degrees of ſouth latitude. It 
is about fiſteen hundred miles in length from north 
to ſouth, and not much inferior: in breadth. } This 
country receives its name from the great river which 
runs the whole length of it from north to ſouth, and 
ſeparates it nearly into two equal parts. It is divided 
into fix provinces, viz, La Plata Proper, Tucuman, | 
Uragua, Parana, Guayra, and Paragua Proper. 

La Plata Proper is | bounded on the north by the 
river Plata, which here turns to the eaſtward; on 
the caſt by the : Atlantic Ocean; on the ſouth by 


Patagonia; and on the weft by the province of Tu- 


euman and Chili. The chief-town is Buenos Ayres, |. 
fituate in ſixty degrees five minutes of weft longitude, 
and in thirty- ſiye degrees fifty-five minutes oſ ſouth | 
latitude, on the ſouth' ſhore of the river Plata, about 


AMERICA.” 
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of ſouth latitude, and La Capia, or Tapia, 
in eee degrees odd minutes of ſouth latitude. 

The province of Parana lies northward of the pre- 
ceding, and has for its chief towns, Stapoa, ſituate 
in twenty-ſeven. degrees of ſouth latitude; and St. 
Igastio, a little farther to the ſouth-eaſt,  _ 

In the province of Guayra, northward of Parana, 
the chief towns are, Guayra, ſituate in twenty-four 

degrees of ſouth latitude z and St. Xavier, bins a 
hundred leagues; farther eaſt, _ 

Paragusy Proper is the moſt eh province of 
the counttys but as "ue we are not e. of 3 
town that it contains; A0 26 

Several of the zivers in this country riſe. in the 
mountains of Andes, and running ſouth-eaſt, fall 

into che great river, Paragua. Others riſe in the 


mountains which divide La Plata from Brazil, and - 
| I york their courſe ſouth-weſt, fall likewiſe into 


the river Paragua. This great river derives, its fource 
from the lake Xarayes, in fifteen degrees of ſouth la- 
titude, and running almoſt due ſouth unites its wa- 
ters with the Uragua, From this place to the At- 
rd Ocean, all the aloe, mn obtain the de 
of La Plata. 780 
The river properly KO ha In Plata riſes near near 

the town of that name in Peru, and running ſouth 
eaſt falls into the Paragua, in twenty-eight degrees 
of ſouth latitude, | After which it loſes the name 
of Plata, and the united ſtream is called the Paraguay 
till it joins the river Uragua, when it anten the 
name of La Plata, till it reaches the ocean. 

-The third confiderable river is that of 3 


I 5 riſes in the mountains that divide Brazil from 


this province, and running almoſt due ſouth, unites 
its waters with the Paragua, in thirty-four degrees 
of ſouth latitude; before which it is ebe fox 


chips ſeveral hundred miles. ö 


Out of the fame mountains, northward, riſes, the 
river Parana, another very large ſtream, which run» 
ning almoſt parallel to the former, falls into the Pa- 
ragua, in twenty-eight degrees of ſouth latitude, , 


fifty leagues. from its mouth. Notwithſtanding the | The river Salado, ſo named from the ſaltneſs of its 
diſtance from the ocean, the river here is ſeven leagues waters, riſes in the Andes, and running ſouth-eaſt, 


broad. 'Fbis town is a place of conſiderable trade, 
a great part of the treaſures and merchandize of Peru 
and Chili being conveyed thither down the rivers, | 
and thence exported to Spain. Here are five churches 
belides the cathedral, with ſeveral convents and nun- 
neries; and the town is defended by ai caſtle regu- 


larly fortified. The two other moſt noted towns: in 


this province are, Santa Fe and Aſſumption, 
Weſtward of the preceding, and towards the north, 
lies the province of Tucuman, the chief town of 
which is St, Jago, ſituate midway between Potoſi and 
Buenos Ayres, about two hundred: and fifty, leagues 
from each. It is a biſhop's ſee,” and is the feat of 
an univerſity. A hundred leagues ſouth of this town, 
ſtands Cordova, which is alſo: the ſee of a biſnop. 
FTbe province of Uragua lies in the fouth-eaſt part 
of the country, on the north of the river Plata. The 
chief towns are AEGIS — in n e de- 


OWE 


falls into the Paragua, in AO PEN = F 


ſouth latitude, 

The Tarcero riſes a in the. * Sg run- 
ning almoſt: due eaſt, falls into the Fase. in thir- 
ty · ſour degrees of ſouth. latitude, _ | 
Beſides thoſe, there is a number of toms which 
fall into the Paragua, and render the country exceed- 
ing fertile. The rivers which riſe within the tropics, 
particularly La Plata, Paragua, and Parava, overflow 
their banks annually, like the Nile, and greatly cone 
tribute to this purpoſe. 

That part of the country which! lies weſt of the 
river Paragua, conſiſts of large plains, extending two 
or three hundred leagues; and on the other ſide, 
which borders on Brazil, there is a variety of hills | 
and valleys, woods and champaign, 

In the north part of Paragua, which lies vitis 
the tropic of wp ny mY have annually in No- 


. ä | | | vember 
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vember and December; very heavy rains, accom- 
panied with ſtorms and tempeſts, At this ſeaſon, 


all the flat country is overflowed;z and the natives 


who live not near rivers, repleniſh their ciſterns and 
reſervoirs of water, which ſerve them during the re- 
mainder of the year. The beginning of the rainy ſea- 
ſon is the time of ſowing and planting; and the 
fair ſeaſon which ſucceeds is their harveſt. 

Before the arrival of the Spaniards, the inhabitants 
of the plains lived in tents or flight huts, and wan- 
dered from one part of the country to another, like 
the natives of Peru. Thoſe who occupied the terri- 
tory lying between the river Paragua and Brazil, .lived 
- moſtly in woods or caves; but neither the one nor 
the other had any town, till they were taugat by 
the Europeans to build, 

The natives are generally ofa middle n 
and their complexion of a deep olive colour. They 
have round flat faces, thick lege, large joints, and 
ſtrong black hair. The common people often go 
naked, but among thoſe of condition, the men wrap 
a piece of ſkin round their middle, which hangs be- 
low their knees, and they throw a doe - ſæin over their 
ſhoulders. Round their necks they wear collars of 
coloured: feathers, ſticking the ſame kind of ornaments, 
or fiſh bones, in their ears and Au. which are - 
forated for that purpoſe. 

The women uſe no other covering than a girdle 

round their waiſt, On their neck, hands and arms, 
they hang chains of fiſh-bones, or of mother of pearl, 
and a triple crown of ſtraw Knee the wife of 
one of their caciques or petty princes. 
When a child is born they wrap it in a ſkin, * 
immediately give it the breaſt; but this nouriſhment 
is ſoon after changed for raw fleſh, which the infant 
is taught to ſuck, At the death of a near relation, 
the men chop a finger off the left hand, and if a 
handſome daughter dies, her ſkull is preſerved as a 
drinking cup. 

This country 8 rice and Indian corn in 
great plenty, as well as European corn and fruits, 
which the Spaniards have introduced. Here alſo are 
innumerable herds of European b viz. horſes, 
cows, ſheep, and goats, which from a few of each 
- "ſpecies imported by the Spaniards, have prodigiouſly 
multiplied, Black cattle are often killed merely for 
the ſake of their tongues, hides, and tallow, and their 
carcaſes left a prey to the wild;beaſts and birds, A 
fat ox. may be bought for two or three needles, or 
a two- penny knife; and 2 2 horſe for as 95 W 
two ſhillings value. EY 

The woods abound with 1 wild a goats, to 
and ſuch flocks of partridges and wild pigeons, that 
they may be knocked down with a ſtick. They 
alſo produce peaches, almonds, figs, and almoſt every 
ſort of fruit, in great quantity, Vines thrive ſo 


well in the ſoil, that were it not for the number of | 


piſmires, which ſwarm here, and deſtroy the. grapes, 
the vintage would be extremely plentiful. The wine 


is generally of an agreeable taſte, but is apt to ſour 
very ſoon, unleſs it be well limed. 
"TW Jeſuits have long been in poſſeſſion of that 
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| part of the country. lying caſt of the river Paragun, 


* . * 


which they have not only improved, but greatly oi- 
vilized the inhabitants, and taught them the Chriſ⸗ 
tian religion. The method of cultivation which the 
fathers have purſued, is judiciouſly adapted to the 


. purpoſe both of agriculture and commerce) The 


ground being moſt. fertile on the ſides of the rivers 
which annually overflow, they have cauſed the In. 


dians to fix their habitations on eminences in thoſe 


parts, where there is plenty of wood in the neighbour- 
hood, and the convenience-of water-carriage for 'a 
free communication among the inhabitants of the 
country. In building their towns, the Jeſuits have 
uniformly adopted the plan of thoſe in Spain. They 
firſt form a ſquare, on the fide of which uſually ſtands 
a handſome church, with their ſchools, the Father's 
houſe, . who preſides in the canton, and the halls and 
offices of their courts of juſtice. - From each ſide of 


the ſquare run off ſpacious ſtreets, which, where the 


canton is large, are croſſed by ſeveral others. 

Several years ago, there were twenty-ſix of thoſe 
cantons on the banks of the rivers Uragua and Pa- 
rana, each of them containing eight hundred or a 
thouſand. houſes, / and ſeven or eight thouſand inha- 
bitants, under the government of two miffionaries ; 
and fince that time the number is greatly increaſed 
in every part of the country. The church of each 
canton is uſually built of brick or ſtone, and has a 
very lofty ſteeple, eontaining four or five bells. It 
is as richly furniſhed, and adorned with plate, veſt- 
ments, and utenſils, as the Spaniſh churches in Eu- 
rope. Beſides the high altar, they have frequently 
ſeveral fide altars and chapels. They have alſo or- 
gans, trumpets, hautboys,: violins, and other inſtru- 
mental muſic, with ſome very good vocal per formers; 
ſo that few cathedrals are better enn. than 
the churches of thoſe cantons. ef | 

The miſſionaries here govern the Lidia with by 
ſolute authority, both in ſpirituals and temporals; nor 
is there a place in the world where the people ex- 
preſs a more profound ſubmiſſion to their ſuperiors, 
In paving the way to a. treaty of marriage, the wo- 
man here is generally the courtier. When ſhe has 
conceived an affection for any young man, ſhe com- 
municates her paſſion to the father of the canton, 
who immediately ſends for the youth. If the latter 
acknowledges a mutual love for the girl, the mateh 
is inſtantly concluded, The man promiſes to furniſh 
the hearth with fuel; and the woman to ſupply the 
houſe with water, The ceremony being over; the 
miſſionary gives them a cabbin, five yards of ſtuff 

to each for a wedding garment, with a fat cow, a 
little ſalty: and ſome bread; for the purpoſe of enter 
taining their friends; but they are allowed no muſic, 
dancing, nor any merriment that dende in the oſt 
to riot or extravagance. BET 

The pretence of the Jeſuits who firſt went to pa- 
ragua, was to perſuade the Indians to ſubmit to the 
Spaniſh government, but having eſtabliſhed their own 
influence in the country, they have entirely loft fight 
of the original deſign of their miſſion ; and it is their 
preſent policy to permit as little communication as 


poſſible 


% 
* * - * * 


poſſible between the Spaniards and the inhabitants of 
the provinces where themſelves reſide. They ſuffer 
no merchants who enter the country to make a longer 


ſtay than is neceſſary for the purpoſe of traffic ; and N 
was ſaid to give name to this territory, it is at preſent 


| 


they are commonly maſters of ſuch well- timed li- 
berality, as effectually to prevent the Spaniſh gover- 
nors from enquiring into the worth of their poſſeſ- 
ions. Beſides, their influence over the inhabitants 
- is now become ſo great, and the country fo populous, 
- that it might prove difficult for the court of Spain 
to exact more than a nominal ſubmiſſion of them, 


The Portugueſe were the firſt Europeans that in- 


- vaded the country of Paragua. In the year 1524, 


Alexius Garcis, by the command of the governor of 


Brazil, paſſed the mountains with a ſmall party, 
and marched croſs the Plata to Peru, where he 
- found a great deal of filver ; but being attacked 


by the inhabitants on his return, he was cut off 


with moſt of his men, as well as another of the Por- 
tugueſe who had been ſent to ſecure his retreat. 


niards to penetrate the country. 
river of La Plata, as far as the place where the Por- 
tugueſe had been defeated, and there meeting with 
the treaſure that Garcia had poſſeſſed himſelf of, 
and which the natives had left untouched, not know- 
ing its value, he returned with his prize. Imagin- 


ing the ſilver he had found was the produce of Pa- 


ragua, he repreſented the country to be exceeding 
rich; in conſequence of which opinion ſeveral] gen- 
tlemen of the beſt families prepared to viſit the coaſt, 
accompanied with two. thouſand land forces, befides 


ſeamen, under the command of Don Peter de Men- 


doza. Arriving at the mouth of the river La Plata, | 
in 1535, they built the town of Buenos Ayres, but 
not without great oppoſition ; James Mendoza, the 
commander's brother, with two hundred and fifty 
men, being killed by the natives. | 

In 1553; general Baldivia ſent two hundred men 
from Chili, under the command of Francis de Ac- 
quire, with whom he paſſed the Andes, and penetrat- 
ing far to the eaſtward, built the eity of St. Jago. 
Two years after, John Gomez de Zarita, detached 
alſo from Chili, built Corduba, and made a conqueſt 
fo far as the great river Paragua, Jeſuit miſſionaries 
were ſent at the ſame time to the eaſt fide of this ri- 
ver, with the view of inducing the natives to ſubmit | 
to the Spaniſh government, and as a reward for their 
ſervice, the country between the river Paragua and 


Brazil was conferred on thoſe fathers, whoſe ſucteſ- 
We 


fors continue to be ſovereighs of it at this day. 
cannot ſuppoſe, however, conſiſtently with the inten- 


tion of this grant, that it was meant to convey to the 


fathers any other right than the territorial poſſeſſion 
of the country, under the implied inen of the 
a crown, 
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98 or the country of the Awazone;ial 
ſituate between fifty and ſeventy degrees of weſt lon- 
gitude ; and between the equator and fifteen degrees 


7 2 


In 
1526, Sebaſtian Cabot was employed by the Spa- 
He ſailed up the 


f 


| 
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of ſouth latitude ; being Voobte#'s on the ſouth by La 
Plata, on the weſt by Peru, on the north by the pro- 
vince of Terra Firma, and on the eaſt by Brazil. 

Wich reſpect to the nation of the Amazons, which 


not to be found, any more than the giants and cani- 
bals mentiéned by the firſt adventurers thither. It 
appears that thofe various objects exiſted only in ima- 
gination, and perhaps were feigned by the natives, to 
deter the taining from Er farther into the 
e „ 

Tbis is generally a flat region, aBoundir ing in woods 
lakes, rivers, bogs,” and moraſſes. The chief river, 
and one of the largeſt in the world, is that called the 
river of Amazons, or the Orellana, which is form- 
ed by two large rivers, the one rifing in the province 
of Quito, a little ſouth of the equator, in ſeventy. three 
degrees of | weſt longitude, and the other, named 
Nauxa,' riſing in the lake of Bourbon, near the An- 
des, in ten degrees of fouth latitude. Thoſe two ri- 
vers uniting on the confines of Peru and Amazonia, 
in three degrees odd minutes of fouth latitude, aſſume 
the name of Amazon; whence running eaſtward up- 
ward of two hundred miles, and afterwards inclining 
to the north, they fall into the Atlantic Ocean by 
eigbty- four channels, which in the rainy ſeaſon over- 
flow the adjacent country. Beſides the two ſtreams 
mentioned, a multitude of others, both on the north 
and ſouth fide; contribute to the formation of this 
extraordinary river, ' As it runs almoſt acroſs. the 
broadeſt part of South America, it is computed to 
be between four and five thouſand. miles' in ene 
Ws all its windings. | 

Its channel from Junta de Tos Reyos, about fixty 
degrees from its head, to the river Maranhon; is from 
one to two leagues broad; it then widens from three 
to four, and becomes gradually broader as it approaches 
| the ocean. Between the places Iaft mentioned, its 
depth is from five to ten fathom; but from Maran. 
hon to Rio Negro, it increaſes to twenty fathom ; 
after which it is ſometimes thirty, aud ſometimes fifty 
fathoms,'or more, till it comes near the end of its 
courfe. - It has no ſand banks, nor does the fhore 
ſhelve ſo as to render it dangerous for veſſels. The 
manetu and tortoiſe abound both upon the banks of 
this and the other rivers ; and the fiſhermen muſt be 
upon their guard againſt the crocodiles, alligators, 158 
water ferpents, which alfo fwarm here, ani 

The airs 'as in the countries under the ſame 
parallel, is obſerved to be nearly as cool under the 
equator as about the tropics, on account of the 
rains continuing longer, and the ſky in that ſeaſon 
being clouded. Beſides, an eaſterly wind ſets from 
the Atlantic up the river, ſo ſtrong that ep are 
carried by it againſt the fiream, © 
The produce of the country is Indian corn, and 


| the caſſavi root, of which they make flour and bread ; 
|-robacco, cotton, ſugar, farfaparilla, yams, potatoes, 
and other roots; 
hh, and fowl, 


They have alſo plenty of veniſon, 
Among the latter are vaſt flocks of 
parrots, of all colours, the fleſh of which ſerves for 
food, and the feathers for ornament, 


All 
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All the trees here are ever-greens; and fruits, 


flowers, and herbage are in perfection all the year 


round. The principal fruits are cocoa- nuts, ana- 
nas or pine apples, guavas, bananas, and ſuch 
others as are uſually found between the tropics, The 
foreſt and timber trees are cedar, Brazil wood, oak, 
ebony, logwood, iron-wood, fo called from its weight 
-and hardneſs, the cancla, and ſeveral, ſorts of dy- 
ing wood, | 
| The natives are of the common ſtature, with good 
features, a copper complexion, black eyes and hair, 
It is computed that there are of them about a hun- 
dred and fifty different tribes or nations, and the vil- 
lages are ſo numerous as to be within call of one 
another. Among thoſe the Homagues, a people near 
the head of the river, are famous for their cotton 
manufactures ; the Jurines, who live between five 
and ten degrees of latitude, for their joiners works; 
and the Wroſiſſares for their earthen ware. The To- 
pinambes, who inhabit a large iſland in the river, are 
remarkable for their ſtrength. Some of thoſe nations 
frequently make war upon each other, Their armour 
conſiſts of darts, javelins, bows and arrows, and 
they wear targets of cane, or fiſh-ſkin, They make 
llaves of their priſoners, whom they otherwiſe uſe. 
very well, 

Every tribe is governed by its reſpective chief or 
king, the marks of whoſe dignity are a crown of par- 
Tots feathers, a chain of lions teeth or claws hung 
round his neck, or girt about his waiſt, and a =] 
ſword, which he carries in his hand. 7 


Moſt of thoſe nations, except the Homagues, go. 


naked, The men thruſt pieces of cane through. their 
ears and under- lips, as well as through the ſkin of 
the pudenda. At the griſtle of their noſes they alſo 
hang glaſs beads, which wag to and fro when they 
ſpeak. They are ſuch ſkilful markſmen, that they 


will ſhoot fiſh as they ſwim ; and what they 255 


they eat without either bread or ſalt. 
They worſhip images, which they always carry 
with them on their expeditions; but they neither 


have temples, nor any order of prieſts; and permit 


both polygamy and concubinage. 
Te country affords neither gold nor ſilver mines, 
only a ſmall quantity of the former is found in the 
rivulets which fall into the Amazon near its ſources 
in Peru. While the Spaniards imagined that it con- 
tained thoſe metals, they made great efforts from 
Peru to reduce this territory to ſubjeRion, till being 
at length undeceived, they abandoned the deſign, 
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degrees of weſt longitude, and between the equa- 
tor and thirty-five degrees of ſouth latitude; being 
bounded on the north by the river Amazon and the 
Atlantic Ocean; on the eaſt by the ſame ocean; on 
the ſouth by Paragua, or La Plata; and on the weſt, 


partly by es Lat and ouny by the REN: of * 
Amazons. 
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R AZ IL is ſituate between thirty- five and ſixty | 
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The ſea coaſt is generally flat, from north to fouth; 
it is about three hundred and ſeventy-five leagues, 
intermixed with woods and ſavannahs, or meadow 
grounds ; but the inland part of the country is moun- 
tainous. Towards the weſt in particular, on the con- 
fines of the Spaniſh territories, there is a long chain 
of mountains, in which are ſome of the richeſt mines 
in America. Here alſo are ſeveral extenſive lakes, 
whence iſſue innumerable rivers, which either fall into 
the rivers Amazon and La Plata, or, running croſs the 
country fron weſt to eaſt, diſcharge themſelves into 
the Atlantic Ocean; the latter of which is of great 
uſe to the Portugueſe in turning their ſugar mills, 
The north part of Brazil lying near the equator, 
the low Jands are annually flooded, as in other coun- 
tries ſituated under the ſame parallels; but in the 
ſouthern provinces, the air is temperate, and con- 
ſtantly refreſhed by ſea breezes, or the winds from 
the weſtern mountalns. * 

It is obſervable, that the winds and ſeaſons are 
the very reverſe here, to what they are in other parts 
of the world in the ſame latitudes, For whereas in 
other places ſouth of the equinoctial, the dry ſeaſon 
comes on when the ſun goes to the northward of the 
equator, and the wet ſeaſon begins when the ſun re- 
turns to the ſouthward ; here the wet ſeaſon begins 
in April, when the ſouth-eaſt winds ſet in with vio- 
| lent tornadoes, thunder, and lightning: and in 
September, when the wind ſhifts to the north-eaſt, 
introduces a clear ſky and fair weather; and this is 
| the time of their ſugar harveſt, 

Only the two winds mentioned blow upon this coaſt, 
viz, the ſouth-eaſt from April to September, and the 
north=caſb from September to April again. But thirty 
or forty leagues out at ſea, they meet with the con- 
ſtant trade-wind, which blows in the Atlantic Ocean 
{all the year round, from the Need with very 
little variation. 

Brazil is divided into ſixteen i or pro- 
vinces. In the north are thoſe of Paria, Marignan, 
Siara, Petagnes, Rio Grande, Payraba, Tamara, 
and Pernambuco, The middle diviſion comprehends 
Seragippe, Babua, or the Bay of Alb Saints, Ilheos, 
Porto Seguro, and Spirito Santo, The ſouth divi- 
fion contains Rio Janeiro, St. Vincent, and Del Rey. 

The chief rivers are, Siara, which runs from the 
ſouth-weſt to the north eaſt, and falls into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, in four degrees odd minutes of ſouth la- 
titude, near the town of the ſame name; Rio Grande, 
which runs from weſt to eaſt, and falls likewiſe into 
the Atlantic Ocean in three degrees odd minutes of 
ſouth latitude; Paraiba, running in the ſame direc- 
tion, in fix degrees odd minutes of ſouth latitude ; 
Tamara, running parallel to the preceding ; Rio Real, 
which falls into the ſea a little north of the Bay of 
All Saints ; Rio St. Antonio, diſcharging itſelf into 
the ocean in ſixteen degrees of ſouth latitude ; Ilheos, 
running parallel to the former, in fifteen degrees 
ſouth latitude ; Rio Dolce, in twenty degrees of 
ſouth latitude z with the river of Crocodiles, the Ale- 
qua, St. Michael, Pariba, and Rio Janeiro; to 
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which may be added the river Plata, on the ſouthern | 
boundary of Brazil, 


The chief- towns in the province of * are, 
Paria, or Belem, ſituate near the mouth of the river 
Amazon; and Coruſſa, about fifty leagues ſouth - weſt 
of the former. The capital of Marignan is St. Lewis 
de Marignan, ſituate in a fine bay, formed by the 
mouths of three great rivers. The capital of Siara 
bears the ſame name with the province, and is ſitu- 
ated at the mouth of the Siara. The chief town of 
Rio Grande is Tiguares, lying on the banks of the 
river Grande; that of Paraiba is of its own name, 
and ſituate on the river Paraiba; and the chief town 
of Timara has alſo a cognominal deſignation. The 
chief town of Pernambuco is likewiſe of the ſame 
name, fituate on a peninſula in ſeven degrees thirty 
minutes of ſouth latitude, This was the capital of 
all the ſettlements which the Dutch formerly poſ- 
ſeſſed in Brazil, and was taken from them by the 
Portugueze in 1647. The chief town in the captain- 
ſhip of Bahia de Todos Santos, or the Bay of All 
Saints, is St. Salvador, ſituated on a hill above the 
harbour, or Bay of All Saints, in thirteen degrees of 
ſouth latitude, This city is the capital of the whole 
country, a diſtinction to which it is entitled, not 
only by the extent and elegance of its rn but 
likewiſe by its riches and trade. 

The harbour of St. Salvador is capable of receiving 
ſhips of the greateſt burthen, and the entrance is 
guarded by a ſtrong fort, called St. Antonio. It is 
alſo commanded by other ſmall forts, one of which 
is built upon a rock, about half a mile from the 
ſhore, Cloſe by the, fort all ſhips that anchor here 
are obliged to paſs, and they muſt likewiſe ride 
within half a mile of it at fartheſt, Another fort 
ſtands upon the ſame hill with the town, and fronts 
the harbour, 

The town conſiſts of about two thouſand houſes, 
which are generally two or 
with ſtone, and covered with pan- tiles; many of 
them being likewiſe furniſned with elegant balconies. 
The principal ftreets are large, and all either paved | 
or pitched with ſmall ſtones. There are alſo parades 
in the moſt-eminent places of the town, and ſeveral 
gardens within it, as well as in the environs, wel] 
ſtored with fruit-trees, flowers, and all forts of eſcu 
lent vegetables. 

Here are ſeveral churches, chapels, hoſpitals, and 
monaſteries, with one nunnery, There are four 
hundred ſoldiers conſtantly in garriſon, who are de- 
cently clad in brown linen, which in thoſe hot coun- 
tries is far preferable to woollen, 

. The merchants here are chiefly Portugueſe, and 
for the moſt part reputed rich. The principal com- 
modities which the European ſhips bring thither are 
linen cloths, both coarſe and fine, ſome woollens, 
bats, ſtockings, both ſilk and thread, biſcuit, wheat. 
flour, wine, oil, olives, butter, cheeſe, &c, They 
likewiſe import iron, and all ſorts of iron tools, and 
pewter veſſels, looking-glaſſes, beads, and other toys, 
Tpbe exports from St. Salvador are cbiefly ſugar, 
and tobacco, either in roll or ſnuff; beſides which 
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three ſtories high, built | 
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they ſend abroad raw hides, tallow, and ſeveral ſorts 
of dying wood, It is remarked of the ſugar, that 
being refined with clay, it is much better than what 
we bring home from our plantations. 

The European ſhips commonly arrive here in Fe- 
bruary or March, for the. moſt part by quick paſ. 
ſages, finding at that time of the year briſk gales to 
bring them to the line, little trouble in croſſing it, 
and afterwards eaſt-north-eaſt winds which waft them 
expeditiouſly thither, They uſually quit the port on 
their return about the end of May, or in June. 

The ſmall craft belonging to the town are chiefly 
employed in carrying European goods from Bahia, 
the centre of the Brazilian trade, to other places on 
the coaſt, bringing back thither ſugar, tobacco, &c, 
They are manned moſtly with negro ſlaves, who, 
about Chriſtmas, are employed in whale-killing, a 
ſmall ſpecies of this fiſh being very frequent upon the 
coaſt, The fat of them is boiled to oil, and the 
lean is eaten by flaves and poor people, Thoſe that 
ſtrike them have their licence for it of the king, who 
is ſaid to receive by this article ny thouſand dollars 
a year, 

The negro ſlaves at this place are ſo numerous, 
that they conſtitute the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants, there hardly being a family of any condition 
that has not ſome of both ſexes, The richer ſort, 
beſides thoſe whom they keep for ſervile work in their 
houſes, have alſo men ſlaves, who either run at their 
horſes ſides, when they ride out, or carry them on 
their ſhoulders, when they make ſhort viſits: near 
home, The vehicle for this purpoſe is a large cot- 
ton hammock hung on a bamboo about twelve or 
fourteen feet long, by which it is carried on the 
ſhoulders of two negroes. The hammock being co- 
vered with a curtain, the perſon who is' carried may 
be concealed, if he pleaſes; but they generally have 
a pride in being obſerved in this ſituation, and there- 
fore not only often - ſalute one; another from their 
hammocks, but likewiſe hold long conferences in 
the ſtreets ; the vehicle reſting all the while upon 
two poles, which the ſlaves alſo carry for the pur- 
pore. | 

The chief town in the province of Ilheos is of the 
ſame name, ſituated on a promontory, . at the mouth 
of a cognominal river, and is conſiderable for its ſu- 
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gar mills. 


The chief towns in Porto Seguro are Porto Se- 
guro, ſeated on a rock near the coaſt, in 17 degrees 


| of ſouth latitude; Santa Cruz, three leagues to the 


ſouthward, and Santa Maria, a little farther. 

The chief town in Spirito bears the ſame name, 
and is ſituated alſo on a cognominal- river, twenty= 
fix miles from the coaſt, in 20 1 ic odd minutes 
of ſouth latitude. 

The capital of Rio Janeiro is St. Sebaſtian, ſitu- 
ated on the river Rio Janeiro, two leagues from its 
mouth, in 23 degrees of ſouth latitude. 

The principal towns in the captainſhip of St. Vin- 
cent are St. Vincent, ſituated on a fine bay, in 24 
degrees odd minutes of ſouth latitude, near which 


"ave lately been diſcovered gold ſands ; St. Paul, a 
3 * | hundred 
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hundred miles north-weſt of the former, and Santos, 
ſituated north of St. Vincent, on the ſame bay, 

In the province of Del Rey is ſituated another 
town named St. Salvador; and ſeveral forts have 
been erected on the north ſide of the river Plata, for 
the defence of the Portugueſe frontiers againſt the 
Spaniards, who occupy the other ſide of the river. 

The perſons, habits, and cuſtoms of the Indians 
in Brazil, as well as the produce of the country, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, reſemble ſo much 
thoſe of Peru and La Plata, lying under the ſame 
parallel, that they require no particular deſcription, 
Brazil, however, abounds more in gold than any of 
the Spaniſh provinces; as well as in n eme- 
ralds, and other precious ſtones. | 

To mark their age the Brazilians lay by a 1 
for every year; and they compute the revolution of 
this period by the riſe of a certain ſtar, called Toku, 


or the Rain Star, which appears in the month of 


May. 

The inhabitants of the 1 parts bardly know 
any thing of religion, or a Supreme Being; but they 
have an obſcure tradition of the general deluge, and 
are acquainted with the doctrine of a future ſtate. 


They believe that the ſouls do not die with the bodies, 
but are tranſlated to pleaſant regions, where they en- 


joy perpetual happineſs, This ſtate of felicity, how- 


ever, is confined to thoſe perſons who have performed 
meritorious actions; all others they ſuppoſe to be tor- 


mented by devils, whom they diſtinguiſh by various 
names. They are much afraid of apparitions, in 
the exiſtence of which they firmly believe; and there 
is a nation, called Petiguaras, accounted ſo ſkilful in 
ſorcery, that they can bewitch their enemies even to 


death. 


with which it abounds, was diſcovered in 1493. by 
Americus Veſpucius, then. in the Spaniſh ſervice. 
At this time, however, he failed no farther than the 


 - 5th degree of ſouth latitude ; but being employed in 


the year 1500, by the king of Portugal, he then ex- 
tended his diſcoveries to fifty-two degrees. In con- 
ſequence of the accounts received of the richneſs of 


the country, ſeveral private Portugueſe adventurers 


went over to Brazil with their families; but moſt of 
them being deſtroyed by the natives, no effectual 
ſettlement was made till the year 1549, when John 
III. king of Portugal, ſent thither a fleet with a 
thouſand ſoldiers on board, under the command of 
Thomas de Sofa. 


the view of converting the natives. 

On the arrival of the fleet, the Portugueſe end- 
ing the country divided into ſeveral petty kingdoms 
or ſtates, and the inhabitants at war among them- 
ſelves, they artfully fomented thoſe inteſtine quarrels, 
and by afliſting' one nation againſt another, they at 
length eſtabliſhed their own power on the conqueſt of 
the natives, whom they reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, 


and built the city of St. Salvador, in the Bay of All 


Saints. The French alſo made ſome attempts to 


plant colonies on os coaſt, but were repulſed * the | 
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Portugueſe, who remained in Brazil almoſt without 
a rival till the year 1623. The latter being at this 
time under the dominion of the king of Spain, with 


Brazil, ſo called 3 the e ol, that name, | 


At the deſire of pope Paul III. 
many jeſuits alſo embarked on the Epinions with | 


whom the United Provinces were at war, the Dutch 
Weſt-India company fitted out a ſtrong fleet with a 
good body of land forces on board, with orders to 

ſail for Brazil, where they attacked and took the city 
of St. Salvador with very little loſs, But the king of 
Spain ſending thither a ſtrong armament in the year 
1625, . recovered the city, and drove the Dutch out 
of the country, The Hollanders, however, conti- 
nued to ſend ſquadrons. to the coaſt of Brazil every 
year, where they greatly harraſſed the Portugueſe 
ſettlements, and took many prizes, In 1629, mak- 
ing a deſcent near Olinda, they made themſelves 
maſters of that city, with the fortreſs. of the Receif, 


and being joined by ſome nations of the Indians, at 
length poſſeſſed themſelves of the whole province of 


Pernambuco, where they erected many forts. The 
government of this new. acquiſition was conferred on 
Count Maurice of Naſſau, who remained in that 
character from the year 1637 to 1644, during which 


time he deprived the Portugueſe of three more of their 
northern provinces. But the Dutch Weſt-India com- 


pany not ſupplying him with ſuch a number of forces 
as he judged neceſſary to maintain the conqueſts he 
had made, he returned to Holland in diſguſt, in the 
year 1644, from which period the Dutch affairs in 
Brazil gradually declined, till the ſubjects of that 
nation were entirely e the country in the year 


1654. 


tenſions to Brazil, and committing continual depre- 
dations on the Portugueſe at ſea, the latter agreed, 


tugal and the States-General, by the mediation of 
England, in the year 1661, to pay the Dutch eighty 
tuns of gold, in conſideration of their relinquiſhing 


all intereſt in Brazil; 
gueſe have remained in the We n. of 


the country. 
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1 Firma is ſituate between fifty and eighty- 


two degrees of weſt longitude, and between the 
equator and twelve degrees of north latitude; bounded 
on the north and eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
ſouth by Amazonia, and on the weſt by the Pacific 
Ocean, Thoſe parts which lie on the Atlantic, eſpe- 
cially towards the north, are mountainous ; but the 
weſtern coaſt is flat low land, and overflowed great 
part of the year, 
This extenſive country is divided into ten pro- 
vinces, viz, Popayan, New Grenada, Caribbiana, 
New Andaluzia, Comana, Venezuela, . Rio de Ia 
Hacha, St. Martha, Carthagena, and Darien, of 


Terra Firma Proper. | 
The province of Popayan is bounded on the north 


by Terra Firma Proper, on the eaſt by New Grenada, 


on the ſouth by the audience of Quito in Peru, and 


on the weſt by the Pacific Your extending in length 
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The Dutch, however, perſevering in their pre- 


at a treaty of peace made between the king of Por- 


ſince which time the Portu- 
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from north to ſouth four hundred miles, and in 
breadth three hundred. A chain of almoſt impaſſable 
mountains runs through the country from north to 


ſouth; ſome of which are volcanoes, and in one the 


load - ſtone is found. Towards the ſhore of the ſouth 
ſea the land is low and flat; and as the rainy ſeaſon 
continues near three quarters of the year, innumerable 
rivers fall from the mountains into the ocean, in the 
ſand of which is found a great quantity of gold duſt. 
This circumſtance induces the Spaniards to refide in 
thoſe parts, notwithſtanding the great heat and moiſture 
of the climate render it extremely unwholeſome, 
The chief town is Papayan, fituate in three degrees 
of north latitude, and ſeventy- ſix degrees of weſt lon- 
gitude, in a fruitful plain at the foot of the mountains. 
It is a large town, a place of good trade, and the 
ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan of Santa Fe, The other 
towns are Agreda, or St, e de "Paſto, and 
Madrigal. 
The province of New Orvis is bounded on the 
weſt by Popayan; on the north by St. Martha, 
Venezuela, and New Andaluzia; on the eaſt by 
Caribbiana;z and on the fouth by the country of the 
Amazons; being about fix hundred miles in length 
from the north- eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, and five hun- 
dred in breadth, This large inland country, which 
is eſteemed as fruitful as any part of Terra Firma, | 
affords a variety of hills and fruitful valleys, watered 
with navigable rivers. The chief of thoſe are the ri- 
ver Grande, or Magdalena, which riſing in the ſouth, 
runs direQly croſs the province, falling into the north 
ſea, to the northward of Carthagena; and the river 
Oronoque, which riſing in Popayan, runs directly 
eaſt, and turning to the northward, after paſſing the 
bounds of the province, falls into the north wm near 
the iſland of Trinadad. 
Tue chief town is Santa-Fe de Bagota, due in 
ſeventy - four degrees weſt longitude, and in four de- 
grees odd minutes of north latitude, on the lake 
Gugtavita, in a plentiful country abounding with 
corn and cattle, This is the moſt conſiderable town 
in Terra Firma; the ſeat of the governor, of the 
courts of juſtice, and alſo the ſee of an archbiſhop. 
The other towns are Tocama, Pampeluna, Velez, 
Trinadad, Palma, Tunia, and St. John de Lanos, 
The province of Guiana or Caribbiana is bounded 
on the ſouth by Amazonia; on the weſt by Gre- 
nada; and on the north and eaſt by the Atlantic o- 
cean, along the ſhore of which it extends upwards 
of twelve hundred miles. This is the only province 
of Terra Firma not occupied by the Spaniards alone, 
the French and Dutch having alſo ſettlements in it ; 
but the natives are yet in poſſeſſion of the greater 
part of the country, and are not ſubject to any of the 
European powers, except upon the ſea coaſt. The 
Engliſh had formerly ſome ſettlements here, which 
were yielded to the Dutch by the treaty of Breda, in 
the year 1667, The ſettlements of the French and 
Dutch are chiefly near the mouth of the rivers, where 
they have built ſeveral forts, The principal commo- 
dities which they export thence are, ſugar, tobacco, | 


cotton, flax, peltry, drugs, and dying woods; for 
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it does not appear that any gold or ſilver mines have 
yet e ee as Was expected by the firft adven- 
turers, _ x 

The chief French Nepement fo that of Cayenne, 
ſituated on an iſſand'at the mouth of a river of the 
- fame name, in five degrees of north latitude, The 
iſland is about ſeven leagues long, and three broad, 
well wooded and watered with rivulets, and has ſe- 
veral good French towns upon it, beſides villages of 
Indians, It produces ' ſugar, tobacco, Indian corn, 
with other grain and plants, the fame as in the 
neighbouring continent, than which it is reputed more 
healthful, on account of its lying open to the ſea. 
breezes. The property of this iſland was long diſ- 
puted by the French and A ds at t laſt was — 
ed to the former. 

The chief Dutch ſettlement is that of Surinam, 
which is the only confiderable acquiſition they have 
made in America; ſituated five leagues within the ri- 
ver of the ſame name, in fix degrees odd minutes of 
north latitude, They occupy the country round this 
fortreſs for ſeveral hundred miles, and have numerous 
plantations, producing coffee, 'cotton, tobacco, and 
ſugar, Part of this' territory they took from the 
Engliſh, in the reign of Charles II. and it was after= 
wards confirmed to them, in conſideration of their re- 
linquiſhing all pretenſions to New York, and ſome 
other places in North America, of which _ had 
been diveſted by the former nation, | 

The province of New Andaluzia, in which may 
be comprehended Comana, and the diſtri of Paria, 
is bounded on the eaſt by the river Oronoque, which 
ſeparates it from Caribbiana ; on the ſouth by Ama- 
zonia, on the weſt by the provinces of Grenada and 
Venezuela, and on the north by the ocean ; extend- 
ing in length from north to ſouth upwards of five 
hundred miles, and'in breadth between two and three 
hundred. The chief river that waters this country, is 
the Oronoque, which riſes in the mountains of Andes 
in Peru, whence running direQly eaſt for almoſt two 
thouſand. miles, it turns to the north, and continuing 
that courſe above a thouſand miles more, falls into 
the north ſea by ſeveral channels, between eight and 
nine degrees of north latitude. The chief towns are, 
Comana, Varina, and St, Thomas. The latter 
was the place which Sir Walter Raleigh's people at- 
tacked, when he went in ſearch of a gold mine, wy 
for which he was afterwards beheaded, 2 

The province of Venezuela is bounded on the caſt 
hy New Andaluzia, on the ſouth by Grenada, on the 
weſt by Rio de la Hacha, and on the north by the 
ſea ; extending four hundred miles in length from 
eaſt to weſt, and in breadth about three hundred. 
The chief town is Venezuela, or Little Venice, ſo 
called from its ſituation in the waters. It ſtands in 
ſixty- nine degrees of weſt longitude, and eleven of 
north latitude, upon a peninſula near a gulf to which 
it communicates its name, Beſides being the reſfi- 
dence of the governor and the courts of juſtice, it is 
the ſee of a biſhop, fuffragan to the archbiſhop of St. 
Domingo, in Hiſpaniola, Other conſiderable towns 
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in this province are, Caracos, Maracaibo, Gibraltar, 
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Laguna, and Maricapano. 


The province of Rio de la Hacha i is bounded 650 


the Eaſt by Venezuela, on the ſouth by Grenada, on 
north by the ſea, It is but a ſmall province, and 
frequently comprehended under that of .St. Martha. 
It abounds in corn and cattle, and has a pearl- fiſhery 
upon the coaſt, with ſome falt works, 
towns are, Rio de la Hacha and Roncheria, The 
former is ſituated near the north ſea, on a river of the 
| ſame name, in eleven degrees odd minutes of north 
latitude. It has been ſo often plundered by enemies 
and buccaneers, that the Spaniards abandoned it for 
fome time, but have again taken poſſeſſion of it. 
The province of St, Martha is bounded on the eaſt 
by Rio de la Hacha, on the ſouth, by New Grenada, 
on the weſt by Carthagena,. and on the north by the 
ſea; being about three hundred miles in length from 
eaſt to weſt, and near two hundred in breadth, This 
country is mountainous, and ſome parts of it ſo high 
as to be ſeen at the diſtance of almoſt two hundred miles 
at ſea, Here commence the Andes, which run quite 
through South America to the Streights of Magellan, 
| The capital of this province is St, Martha, ſituated 
on a bay of the ſea, in ſeventy- four degrees of weſt 
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St. Iago de Leon, New Segovia, Tren, Trugillo, 


The chief 


longitude, and eleven degrees odd minutes of north 


latitude. Here is a biſhop's ſee, with the ſeat of the 


1 


governor and courts of juſtice, There is a large har- | 


dour, formed by the continent and two iſlands which | 
The other towns are, Ramada, Ba- 


lie before it, 
ramca, Cividad de los Reys, and Tamalamaque. 
The province of Carthagena is . bounded on the 


eaſt by St. Martha, on the ſouth by Popayan and New 


| Grenada, on the weſt by the gulf of Darien, and on 
the north by the ſea, Tt is. computed to be three 
hundred miles in length from north to ſouth, and a- 
bout two hundred in breadth, The capital is Cartha- 
gena, ſituated in a peninſula on a bay of the north. 
ſea, in ſeventy-ſix degrees fifty minutes of weſt longi- 
tude, and ten degrees thirty minutes of north lati- 
tude, This being one of the beft harbours. in Spaniſh 
America, great part of the treaſures of Terra Firma 
is lodged here, to be exported to Europe by the gal- 
leons. Though the harbour be. capacious, the en- 
trance of it is ſo narrow, that not more than one 
ſhip can enter it at a time; and it is ſtrongly de- 
fended by caſtles and platforms of guns. The other | 
towns are Madre de Popa, Cenu, and Tolu. 
Darien, or Terra Firma Proper, is 
on the north by the fea; on the eaſt by the 


gulf of Darien, which ſeparates it from Carthagena; 


on the ſouth by Popayan and the South Sea; and on 
the weſt by the ſame ſea, and a part of Mexico, It 
is, about three hundred miles in length, and ſixty in 
breadth from fea to ſea ; lying in the form of a 
creſcent on the bay of Panama, a part of the Pacific 
Ocean, As this province is one of the moſt important, 
and bs been the ſcene of more action than any other 
in America, it deſerves to be particularly deſcribed, 
Along the Iſthmus, which is beautifully diverſified | 
with hills and fertile valleys, « chain of mountains 
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r fifteeh leagues, from the. 
north fea, towards which, it gra Wally a in 9 
almoſt continued foreſt, , FF 
the weſt by the province of St. Martha, and on the | 


SS 
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Though the rivers, | that water. "this. tra we — 
large, yet few of them ate | navigable, Sher entrance, | 
beiog generally obſtruQed by ſhoals an; d ia and- -bank ks. 
The river or gulf of arien, the eaſtern boundary. of | 
the province, . riſes i in the ſouth, and running direct 
ly north, upwards of a hundr miles. falls WY the, 
north ſea, near Golden Iſland. Je is , or ſeyen 
leagues wide at the mouth, but its pe bears n 
i proportion, there, not being about, fix foot. of Mater 
in a ſpring tide, | Within the. bar, however, it is 


deep enough for farge ſhips, - and navigable almoſt a 


hundred miles; but as veſſels of burthen cannot get 
over the bar, very little traffic i is carried on upon it. . 
The. river of Conception riſes about the middle of 
the, great ridge of mountains, and running precipitately 
north-weſt, falls into the ſea oppoſite to an iſland called 
La Sounds Key. This river, like the former, i is broad 
at the mouth, but has alſo a bar, which prevents any 
ſhips of burthen from getting admittanee, In the 
channel at the entrance, however, there is age ride 
ing, between the Janbalas iſlands and the main lands 
L. 1. form a pretty good harbour. cbt 5 * 
The river Chagre riſes near Panama, in- 
ſouthern part of the iſthmus, whence taking "ir 
courſe to the north-weſt, it winds through . 
valleys, and falls into the north ſea ten leagues, tothe | 
weſtward of Porto Bello. This riyer is the moſt na- 


vigated of any in the province, and upon it is em- 


barked all the merchandize that is ſent from Panama 

to Porto Bello for the galleons, except the gold and 

filver, which are carried directly over land upon the 
' + O0. 


backs of mules, ; | 

The river of Santa Maria, or $e. Mary's 3, ri "rife 
from the mountains in the north- eaſt part of the pro- 
vince, and running weſtward, falls into the gulf of 
St. Michael, on the ſouth fide of the bay of Panama, 
This is a large navigable river, and is joined by many 
rivulete, in the ſands of which is found a great quan- 
Ken To one of thole, called the Golden 
River, the Spaniards come with their ſlaves from 
Panama, and other towns in the dry ſeaſon, to ga- "a 
ther this metal. The brooks being then not more 
than a foot deep, the flaves take up the ſand in little 
wooden diſhes, and collect ſo great a quantity of gold, 


Achat in ſome ſeaſons, it is ſaid they carry off no leſs 
bounded | 


than eighteen or twenty thouſand pounds weight of 
the pure metal, form the Golden River alone. 
The river Congo bas its ſource in the mountains 
on the eaſt part of the province, and running towards 
the ſouth-weſt, almoſt parallel to the river 75 
Maria, falls likewiſe into the gulf of St. Michael, 
the northward of the preceding. It is a large river, 
navigable for great veſſels within the bar, but ſo ſhal- 
low at the mouth, as to * ver difficult of en- 
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The river Cheapo riſes in the mountains near # the 
north ſea, whence bending its courſe weſtward, and 
then turning to the. ſouth, it 1 into the bay of 
— f Panama, 


— ln AM 
Phillantd, feven lagudi eye, of thzt Gy, 
ald 4 latte fiver, but Rable to te fame inconvenience” 
ab the others, of having a bar at its mouth, which 
denies all acceſs to 1 veſſels. 

This province being very "narrow, and lying be- 
tween "two great 0 5, Vis. .the north and fouth 
ſeas, is more expoſed | Vet 0 eather than any other 
place within the tortid Zone, The rainy ſeaſon 
annually" begins in April or May, and continues very 


violent during June, July, and Auguſt, accompanied | 


with gteat heat, which, 'when the ſun happens to 


ſhine out; ie almoſt troterabe; © In September the 
rains begin! to abate, but it is ſometimes January be- 
fore they entirely ceaſe. They are, however, neither | 
c totally uninterrupted, or nor uniformly violent, during 
the period in which they prevail. They generally 
coltimence with a ſudden ſhower, like our April or 
thunder ſhowers; then follow perbaps two or three i in 
1 day; afterwards one every hour ; till at laſt they 
continue the whole day; accompanied with violent 
thunder and lightning, and the air impregnated with 
2 faint ſulphureous fel), It may perhaps rain in- 
cefſatifly for a month or ſix weeks without any thun- 
der or lightning, © when ſonjetimes there ſucceeds a 
week of fair weather, with now or then a tornado or 
thunder- ſhower, which refreſhes the air; but the 
dropping of the trees « this, time is as s troubleſome 2s 
the rain, 

The floods and torreacs cauſed by thoſe rains fre- 
quently overturn trees, which dam up the rivers, and 
produce an | nundation of * the neighbouring 

"After every heavy PRES there is vil a diſ- 
ible concert of the biffing of ſerpents, the croak- 
ing of toads, and the humming of gnats ; the latter of 
Which, though not ſo frequent here as in other warm 
countries, are however vo troubleſome i in all the 
Twampy grounds. N 

The moſt temperate ſeaſon is about Chriſtmas, 
when the fair weather approdcRmng, the air is refreſh- 
ed with a cooling breeze. 

The ſoil of this counitry i is good i in the middle of 
the province, but the ſhores both 'of the north and 
ſouth ſeas are generally either à dry barren ſand, 
or drowned mangrove land, that will hardly produce 
any grain; add to which, that in thoſe parts the air 

is very unhealthy, being exceſlive hot and wet for 
bis thirds of the year. The neighbourhood of 
Panama, the capital city, is ſo exceeding poor, that 
the proviſions of the inhabitants are imported from 
places at a diſtance. And if their communication 
with thoſe were cut off for only a few months, the 
city would unavoidable be ſtarved. This dependent 
fate is not the conſequence of the nature of the 
country done, but is owing in great meaſure to the 
indolence or inattention of the inhabitants, who neither 
clear it of wood, nor beſtow ſufficient pains on its 
cultivation, The Indians, who are not very nu- 
merous, clear no more ground than is neceſſary to 
afford them a little corn, which, with the Produce 
of their little gardens, and what they take in hunt- 
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ad ich reſpeck t to the Spentarde, they have 
Jan 3 to the toils of ag'icylrure, both in the old 
25 new world. 

Among che great variety of fruit and trees produ- 
KY in this climate, one is the cotton -tree, which is 
not only the largeſt, but the moſt common tree upon, 
the iſthmus, and much uſed by the Indians for mak= 
ing their canoes, On the north coaſt are plenty of 
'the moſt ſtately cedars, frequently applied to the ſame 
purpoſe, 

The maccaw-tree is a ſpecies of palm, growing in 
moiſt grounds, and riſing ſtraight up to the height of 
about ten foot, where it ſhoots out its branches to 
the Tength of twelve or fourteen foot. The ſtem is 
Nurrounded at certain diſtances with protuberant rings, 
which are thick ſet with long prickles. The leaf, 
which is of an oblong form, broad at one end, and 
almoſt as thick as a man's hand, is alſo covered with 
the ſame, and greatly jagged about the edges, The 
fruit grows in large cluſters. Its ſhape reſembles 
that of a pear, and the colour, when ripe, is either 
a yellow or bright red, the outſide being ftringy and 
flimy, and containing a ſtone in the middle, The 
fruit has a ſharp taſte, but is extremely palatable, 

The bibby is a ſtraight lender tree, hardly thicker 
than a man's thigh, and grows to the height of ſixty 
or ſeventy foot. The branches ſprout near the top, 
and round the root of each branch the berries grow in 
the form of a garland. The wood is cloſe grained and 
black. The Indians top it when young, and procure 
from it a wheyiſh liquor of a ſharp but pleaſant taſte, 
The berries are about the bigneſs of a nutmeg, of a 
pale colour, affording an oil, on being boiled, with 
which the Indians paint themſelves. 

The calabaſh is a ſhell- fruit, of a globular 2 
very hard, and containing from two to five quarts of 
liquor, which, though frequently uſed by the In- 


dians on a march, is not very pleaſant, Of thoſe 


there are two kinds, the ſweet and the bitter, the lat- 
ter of which is medicinal, It js ſaid to be a ſpecific 


in tertians ; and a decoction of it, adminiſtered, by 


way of clyſter, is accounted an admirable remedy in 
the dry gripes, The ſhells are uſed as drinking 
veſſels, being almoſt as hard as the cocoa ſhell, but 
not quite ſo thick, The Darien calabaſh, when 
painted, is greatly valued by the Spaniards, _ 

The mangrove-tree conſiſts of ſeveral thin ſtems, 
ſhooting from different roots that riſe a foot or 
more above the water, and uniting one with another 
form a body confiderably thick, "The mangrove 
is reddiſh, and uſed in tanning leather, 

Caſſava likewiſe thrives well here. It is a root re- 
ſembling parſnip, and of which there are two kinds, 
The ſweet ſort they roaſt and eat; and of the other, 
often preſſing out the j Juice, which i is reckoned poiſon- 
ous, they make bread in the manner of oat cakes. 

The country likewiſe produces plenty of tobacco, 
but as the inhabitants are ſtrangers to the method of 
cultivating the plant, it is not quite ſo ſtrong as that 
of Virginia. Having ſtripped and cured the leaves, 
they lay ſeyera], one upon another, and afterwards roll 
them Up fideways, leaving a hollow in the center ; 


ing and fiſhing, furniſhes a poor U fer wr 


the 
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the length of the roll fre dent extending to two or 
three foot, Their method of ſmoaking is peculiar : 
a boy having lighted one end of a roll, blows the 
ſmoke with the breath of his mouth through the whole 
length of the roll into the faces of the company. 


GENERAL. TRAVELLER. 
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They receive it, fitting on forms, in the hollow 'of 


their hands, inhaling it with great eagerneſs, and 
ſeeming to be in raptures at ſo SI a refreſh- 
ment. 5 

Among the animals, the pecary, which is frequent 
in other parts of South America, is alſo a native of 
Terra Firma, It reſembles in ſhape the Virginian 
hog ; is of a black colour, with ſhort legs, and ex- 
tremely ſwift; remarkable likewiſe for having its 
navel not on the belly, but on the back. The 
pecaries uſually go in herds of one or two hundred 
together, A | 

The warnea is another kind of TY with little 
ears, large tuſks, and ſtrong briftles covering the 
whole body. It fights with every creature that comes 
in its way; but ſeems to have a peculiar enmity 
to the pecary, They are excellent food, and the 
Indians hunt and barbicue them, as well as the 
latter, | „„ 

The woods are full of various ſorts of middle- ſized 
monkeys, which are reckoned good eating. 
them are black, and have beards, but others are of a 
white colour, and without that appendage. 

Though there be plenty of red deer in this country, 
the Indians never hunt them, but they pick up the 


borns that are found ſhed in the woods, and hang 


them by way of ornament in their houſes, 

Here are no hares, but a few rabbits, almoſt as 
large as hares, with little ſhort ears, long claws, | 
and no tails; neither are there any bullocks, ſheep, 
cows, goats, aſſes, or horſes, 
known, the country is overerun with grey rats and 
mice. The ſpiders ate, large; but not poiſonous, 
green and red ſpeckled lizards are very frequent, and 
permitted by the Indians to run about their . un- 
moleſted. 


— 
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Moſt of 


Cats alſo being un- 


In the woods is found a large-bodied bird, called 


by the Indians chicaly-chicaly, Its plumage is beauti- 
fully variegated with the fineſt red, blue, and other 
lively colours, It feeds on fruits, flies from tree to 
tree, and rarely lights on the ground. 

The corroſon is alſo a large bird, and lives among 
the fruit-trees, 
has on his head a crown of yellow feathers, which he 
moves at pleaſure; with gills like thoſe of a turkey. 
The Indians either bury the bones of this bird, or 
throw them into the river left they ſhould be eat by 
the dogs, in which animal it is ſaid wy * 
madneſs, 

Here is alſo great variety of beautiful parrots, 
which are eſteemed good food, as well as the two | 

ſpecies of birds before mentioned, 
The macaw bird is juſtly reckoned the moſt beau- 
tiful in the country. Its feathers are an aſſemblage 
of the moſt delightful colours that can be conceived, 

Its tail is buſby and contains two or three. red or blue 


It is of a dark colour, and the cock 


| 
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fonthers much longer than the reſt. It is ſhaped . 
a parrot, but is twice as large.” x 
Here is alſo found the pelican, a large bird, ſhort 
| legged, with a great beak, and a long neck, which it 
carries upright like a ſwan, It is e and 
its feathers of a dark grey colour. 
hangs a membrane, in which the bird carries its ©, <a 
viſion. N 
The baty on the b are as kioge as wining ; 
and have very long wings, the * 0 
are armed with claws. 
Among the flies, the moſt — i is the ug 
fly, which is of the nature of the glow- worm | 
Various kinds of fiſh are alſo found 0 0 the 
coaſt, as well as in the rivers, and in general they are 
excellent food. 
The Indians are moſt numerous towards the mock 
ſide df the iſthmus. The men ate generally near ſix 
foot high, and the. women ſhort and plump. Both 
ſexes are well made, of an orange tawny, or copper 
colour, and have good features, but their noſe is 
ſhort and ſnubbed. They pride themſelves much in 
long hair, which is black, Jank, and ſtrong. On 


the men it hangs perfectly looſe, but the women 
tie their's eloſe to the head with a ſtring, whence 


it lows down on their backs, They pluck all 
their hair from their eye-lids, eye-brows, and beards ; 


and this operation is uſually or x by the 


women, 

There is a ſpecies of md ſcattered up and down 
the iſthmus, perhaps not exceeding three hundred, 
who differ entirely from the common inhabitants. 
Their complexion is a milk white, and their bodies 
are covered with a ſhort down of the ſame- colour. 
The hair of their heads and eye-brows alſo is white, 
growing to the length of ſix or eight inches, and in- 
clining to curl. Thoſe people are leſs in ſtature than 
the other Indians. Their eye-brows likewiſe are dif- 
ferently formed, bending in the ſhape of a creſcent, 
They cannot ſee in the ſunſhine, and therefore hardly 
ever go abroad in the day-time, except in dark cloudy 
weather, They are not a diſtin race, but proceed 
from tawny parents; and as they are obſerved to be 
 ſhorter-lived than the other Indians, it is probable 
that their diſcriminating marks are the effect of ſome 
| peculiar deviation of their conſtitution a _ Rand- 
ard of health, 

The natives of Terra Firma 1 make uſe of 
any cloathing. The women have only a piece of cot- 
ton tied about their middle with a cord, and hanging 
down to their ancles ; nor do the men conceal any 
part but their privities, which they cover either with 
a plantain leaf, or if they can afford it, a piece of 
gold and filver, formed like the extinguiſher of a can- 
dle. This they tie very hard upon the penis, and 
faſten it to their waiſts with a ſtring. They are in 
general a cleanly modeſt people, and even the men 
turn away from one- another, when they are about : 
to make water, For which purpoſe they lip off their 
\ funnel, replacing it nimbly when they have done. 
They have not, however, any ſenſe of ſhame with 


6 reſpect 


Under the throat 
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reſpe to "IEEE theo. hinder parts, and it is. the 
univerſal practice to eaſe themſelves in the river. 
But though they generally uſe no other covering 
than what has been mentioned, there are ſome oc- 
caſions on which they wear long -fringed garments 
reaching down to their heels ; ſuch, for inſtance, as 
attending upon their chief, going to a wedding, or 
any other feſtival, Even at thoſe times, however, 
they do not dreſs at home, but at the place of ren- 
dezvous, whither they are followed by women who 
carry thier ornaments in a baſket. | 
- The men wear upon their-noſe a creſcent of gold, 
filver, or other metal, which reaches over their lips, 
the extremities being faſtened to the noſtrils ; and the 
women inſtead of plates wear rings run quite through 


the noſtril, which is therefore often drawn down to 


the lip, eſpecially in old women, Thoſe ornaments 
are generally removed when they fit down to their 
meals, though they ſometimes only raiſe them with 
their left hand. People of condition adorn their ears 
with large gold pendants, the weight of which often 
Kretches the part to a great length. They alſo wear 
bracelets of teeth, ſhells, or beads, hanging from the 
neck down upon the breaſt. 
woman who has not more than fifteen or twenty 
pound weight of thoſe ornaments about her on any 
folemn occaſion, *' 

- When the Indians go to war, hap paint their faces 
red, and the reſt of their body with black and yellow 


ſpots, 
always waſh off in the river every night before they 


go to ſleep. 

The houſes in Terra Firma | are compoſed of mud 
and timber, the foundations generally finking two or 
three foot into the ground, and the roof, which is 
made to flope, and near twenty foot high in the 
middle, being covered with large palm and other leaves, 
They are for the moſt part erected near a river fide, 


in a ſcattered manner, | without any diſpoſition of 


Atreets or rows, but within call of each other, In- 
ſtead of chimnies, the ſmoak paſſes through a hole 
made in the roof for that purpoſe. There is no di- 
- viſion of apartments, but every perſon is furniſhed 
with his own hammock, which hangs from the roof, 


- Their ſeats are blocks of wood, and they have nei- 


ther doors, ſhelves, nor tables. In the ſides, or at 
the ends, are holes made at random, through which 
they annoy their enemies with ſhooting arrows. 

They ſet maize round every houſe, by making a 
hole in the ground with their fingers, into which 
they throw grains, and cover. them with earth. For 
the celebration of any. feſtival they ſteep twenty or 
thirty buſhels of this grain in a veſſel of water, which 
in a ſhort time begins to grow ſour, Then ſeveral 
women chew grains of maize in their mouth, ſpit- 
ting them afterwards into calabaſhes, with which 
they are furniſhed for the purpoſe, and laſtly empty 
them, ſpittle and all, into the ſour water, which 
has: previouſly been decanted from the maize, and is 
put into fermentation by this mixture, When the 
proceſs has been completed, they pour the liquor 
off the So and Bees it for uſe, 


She is reckoned a poor 


or ſuch colours as they like beſt ; which they 
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The only taſk of the men is to clear the plantations 
by cutting down the trees, the women performing all 
other works, both within and without doors, beſides 
attending in the character of ſervants, when their 
huſbands. go abroad, Notwithſtanding this ſlavery, 
they go about every thing with ſuch readineſs, that 
their labour ſeems to be entirely the effect of choice; 
and it is common to obſerve the greateſt harmony ſub-" 
fiſt between the men and their wives, 

Almoſt immediately after a child is born, a wo- 
man carries. the mother and infant upon her back, 
and waſhes them in the river. The child is after- 
wards kept for a month tied by the back upon a 
ſtraight piece of maccaw wood, from which it is re- 
moved only for the purpoſe of being cleaned, the mo- 
ther lifting up board and all when, ſhe puts it to 
the breaſt, 

When a man is about to diſpoſe of his FR Pp in 
marriage, he invites all his acquaintances for twenty 
miles round, and provides a great feaſt to entertain 
them. The men that attend his invitation bring theic 
axes to work with, and each of the women about 
half a buſhel of maize. The boys bring fruits and 
roots, and the girls eggs and fowls. They lay down 
their ſeveral burdens at the door, and retire till all 
the gueſts are arrived; the hoſt in the mean time diſ- 
poſing of the gifts as he thinks proper, On their 
return, he preſents each perſon with a calabaſh of 
ſtrong liquor, ſending them afterwards into an area 
behind the houſe. In this manner the male viſitors 
are firſt received, the - women next, and afterwards 


— 


the boys and girls. 


The fathers of the bride and 8 then ap- 
pear to the company, each leading his reſpective child. 
The father of the latter, makes a ſpeech, and having 
dariced with that of the former till they are perfectly 
fatigued, he preſents his ſon to the bride, who is 
held by her father kneeling, The young couple hav- 
ing joined hands, the bridegroom is returned to his 
parent, and the ceremony concludes, The men then 
run with their axes, hollowing' and hooping, to an 
adjacent tract of land, which they clear from the 
wood, continuing perhaps at work for ſix or ſeven 
days. As they clear the ground, the women plant 
it with maize, or whatever elſe is in ſeaſon. © This 
being done, they join to build a houſe for the new 
married couple, who enter it on the cighth day, 
when a courſe of feſtivity begins, generally accom- 
| panied with hard drinking and rioting, that laſts for 
ſeveral days, after which the company diſperſes, | 
The men here are allowed a plurality of wives; 
and before a new married bride is preſented to her 
huſband, ſhe ſpends the firſt ſeven nights with her 
father, or the next male relation. This cuſtom is 
intended to ſhew that her friends are ines to 
part with her. | 

The men drink to one another at meals, reaching 
the cup to the perſon to whom they have laſt paid 
the compliment. The women who ſtand by to at- 
tend them, rince the cup when it is empty, and fill 
it again z retiring, when the meal is concluded, to 


eat and drink by themſel ves. 
When 
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When the men are neither cutting wood nor hunt- 
ing, their domeſtic occupations, if their natural in- 
dolence allows them to ſubmit to any, are the mak- 
ing bows, arrows, lances, baſkets, and cups. Some- 
times they notch a hollow cane, with which, by 
blowing ftrongly, they produce a kind of whining 
noiſe without any melody, - 
At other times thirty or forty of them will dance 
together, forming a ring, and ſhaking all the joints 
of their body in an antic manner. 
generally conclude with drinking; which is alſo the 
practice of the women, who dance in the ſame man- 
ner by themſelves, F 

They have no idea of the diviſions of the op into 
43 and minutes, but to expreſs that any thing 
happened ſo many nights ſince, they lean their head 
on their hand, as if aſleep, repeating the action. ſo 
often as they would enumerate nights. They com- 
pute their æras by the moon, being entirely ſtrangers 
to any other planetary revolution. | 

They reckon by units to ten, which in their 1 
guage is called anivego. 
their hands together, and for every ſueceeding num- 
ber, ſtrike the fingers of the left hand one by one 


- 


with the fore-finger of the right, exprefling the quan- 


tity by repeating it thus, viz. ten and one, ten and 
two, &c, till they come to twenty, when they clap 
their hands together twice, repeating this ceremony 
with the addition of a clap at every ſcore, till they 
count a hundred, which ſeems to be the ne plus ultra 
of their beſt arithmeticians, + 
Stealing and adultery are here puniſhed with death, 
tel the woman ſwears that ſhe was forced to be 
ie If otherwiſe, ſhe is burned. _ | 
The manner of puniſhing him who deflowers a 
virgin, is by thruſting into the penis a briar, which 
is turned round ten or twelve times, This operation 
is uſually followed by a gangrene of the part; but 
the convict is at liberty to cure himſelf if he can, All 
thoſe facts muſt be An 110 the witneſs een 
* his own tooth. 
The natives of Tetra Firma habe: a great venera- 
tion for the Sun and Moon, though they never pay 
divine honours, nor apply in diſtreſs to thoſe lumina- 
ries, but to inferior demons, from whom they ima- 
gine that all human calamities proceed. | 


The chief towns of Terra Firma, are Panama, 


Porto-Bello, Venta de Cruz, Cheapo, Nota, Con- 
ception, Santa Maria, and Schuchadero. | 
The city of Panama is ſituate in eighty- one de. 
grees of weſt longitude, and in nine degrees of north 
latitude, . It ſtands in the form of a creſcent in the 
moſt capacious bay in the South Sea, and is built 
with brick and ſtone ; ſurrounded by a ſtone wall, 
fortified with baſtions and other works, and planted 
with great guns both towards the ſea and land. Tho? 


| ſmall "veſſels lie cloſe to the walls, the water is ſo 
ſhallow near the town, that great ſhips cannot come 
up to it, on which account the port to the city is 


the iſland of Perica, diſtant about three miles, Pa- 

nama is reckoned to contain fix thouſand houſes, 

eight pariſh churches, beſides the — thirty 
No. 49. 17 * \ 


At this number they clap. 
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j chapels with ſeveral monaſteries and nunneties. 8 
the ſeat of the governor and courts of juſtice, and alfo 
the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbi- 
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ſhop of Lima in Peru. But What renders this place 
moſt conſiderable, are the treaſures of gold and ſilver, 
and the rich merchandize of Peru, which are lodged 
here in magazines till they are ſent to Europe; as 
well as the merchandize ſent over by the galleons 
from Old Spain, to be tranſported to Peru and Chili. 
Porto-Bello is ſituate in-a hundred and twenty 
degrees five: minutes weit longitude, and in ten de- 
grees thirty minutes of north latitude ; about ſeventy 
miles north of Panama, - on the narroweſt part of the 
iſthmus. The harbour has a narrow (entrance, but 
is large, ſecure, and commodious, defended by a fort 
on the left hand going in, and by a block - Hobſe op- 
poſite on the other. At the bottom of the harbour 
lies the town, bending alſo in the form of a ereſcent. 
In the middle, on the ſhore, is a third ſmall fort; 
and at the weſt end of the town, upon an eminence, 
another ſtrong fort, which is, however, commanded 
by a neighbouring hill. In all thoſe forts there ate 
uſually about two or three hundred men in garriſon. 
The town es open towards the country, without 
walls or works. On an eminence, near the great 
fort at the weſt end of the town, ſtands the gover- 
nor's houſe, and at the eaſt end is à long ſtable for 
the king's mules. This quarter of the town is ſitu- 
ated in low ſwampy ground; and the ſea, at low 
water, leaving the ſhore within the harbour bare, 


| a great way from the houſes, the mud emits a very 


noiſome vapour, which added to the heat of the 
climate, renders the. place extremely unhealth ful. 


Towards the ſouth and eaſt; the country riſes gra- 


dually in hills, which are partly woodlands, and 
partly ſavannah or paſture; but there are few W 
trees, or plantations near the town. 

The inhabitants conſiſt chiefly of . Mu- 
lattoes, and Negroes, no Spaniard of any condition 
chooſing to reſide in ſo unwholeſome a place. But at 
the time of the fair it is ſo erouded with rich mer- 
chants, that above a hundred crowns are given for 
a poor lodging, and a thouſand crowns for a ſhop,” 
during the ſhort time that the galleons ſtay here. The 


place is ſo ſubject to peſtilential fevers that five hun- 


dred perſons have been known to die of the diſtemper 
during the continuance of the fair only. This incon- 
venience of the climate was particularly experienced 
in 1727, by the Britiſh (quadron, of which not only 
the commanders, admirals Hoſier and Hopſon, periſhed, 
but the ſhip's crew of almoſt every veſſel, twice over. 
Venta de Cruz is ſituate in eighty one degrees 
thirty minutes of weſt longitude, and nine degrees 


twenty minutes of north latitude, about thirty miles 


to the northward of Panama, on the banks of the 
Chagre, where the river begins to be navigable. 
Here the merchandize brought from Panama is em- 
barked for Porto- Bello, in order to be ſent to Europe. 
The town of Cheapo is ſituated on the river of the 
ſame name, about twenty-five miles north-eaſt: of 
Panama, and twenty from the . WE is but'a ſmall 
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on a dry foil, on the gulf of St. Michael, and is 
thence refreſhed by breezes, it is reputed à healthy 


landed firſt on Golden Ifland, at the mouth of the 


| Darien to Port Scrivan,. being about a hundred and 


6% run N 0 


Nota is a port · town on the weſt fide of the bay of 
Panama, about ſeventy miles ſouth-weſt of the city 
of Panama. The chief dependance of the inhabitants 
is on the latter, which they ſupply with _ hogs, 
and poultr x. 

Conception is a ſmall town near the added of the 
river of the ſame name, — 

Santa Maria is ſituated fix 1 Gam the ce 
the ſouth bank of the river to which it gives name, in 
ſeven degrees forty minutes of north latitude. It is 
an unbealthful place, and conſiderable only on ac- 
count of the gold which is found in the neighbour- 
hood, + 0 
Schuchadero is a ſmall town, ſituated on the north 
ſide of the ſame river, near its ſource, As it ſtands. 


place, but is otherwiſe not conſiderable, | 
- The fituation choſen by the Scots, when they at- 
tempted to make a ſettlement in Terra Firma, was 
one of the moſt advantageous in the country. It was 
on the continent, near the north-weſt point of the 
gulf of Darien, in nine degrees of north latitude. 
The harbour of the city which they intexded to build 
was about a league in length from the north-weſt to 
the ſouth-eaſt, balf a mile broad at the entrance, up- 
wards of a mile broad within, and large enough to 
contain five hundred fail of ſhips, untouched by any 
wind that could blow. The fort ſtood upon a pe- 
ninſula, almoſt ſurrounded by the harbour and the 
north ſea, and the acceſs to the peninſula ſo defended 
by rocks and precipices, that a very little art would 
have rendered it impregnable, The water of the 
place was ſweet, the air temperate and healthful, and 
there was ſo much land within the ſettlement as might 
have produced ten thouſand hogſheads of ſugar yearly, 
The peninſula likewiſe abounded in veniſon and 
poultry, as did the ſeas with the beſt fiſh ; and what 
rendered it til] more important, it ſtood in the neigh- 
bourhood of the richeſt gold rivulets in America, 
The parliament of Scotland paſſed an act in the 
year 1695, for erecting a company to trade to Africa 
and the Indies, By this act they were authorized to 
plant colonies and ſettlements in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies under his majeſty's letters patent, which they 
alſo obtained ; and both the Engliſh and Hamburgb 


merchants contributing very largely to the enterprize, 
ſeveral ſhips were equipped, which failed for the 
iſthmus of Darien in 1698, with forces on board, 
and every thing requiſite to plantsa colony. They 


river Darien; but afterwards abandoning this ſitu- 
ation, they went over to the continent, and built the 
fort of Edinburgh with the permiſſion of the natives, 
calling the country, which they procured from the 
Indians, New Caledonia. The Indians who favoured: 
this ſettlement poſſeſſed that tract of the iſtbmus 
which extends along the north ſea, from the gulf of 


forty miles; and from Caret Bay, in the ſouth-weſt 
part of the gulf, to the head of the river Cheapo 
in the ſouth, about a hundred and fifty miles: the 


| 
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breadth in ſome places was ſixty miles, and in others 
upwards of a hundred, 

+ The Indian princes within thoſe limits, who were 
eight at leaſt, and all of them then at war with the 
Spaniards, received the new ſettlers with great joy, 
in hopes of obtaining their aſſiſtance againſt their an- 
cient enemy, the Spaniards, For ſome time the ad- 
vaucement of the infant colony was ſuitable to the 
ſanguine expectations that had been formeed of its 
ſucceſs; but the Spaniards remonſtrating to the court 
of England on the ſubject, as an invaſion of their 
property, and the Engliſh Eaft-India company like- 
wiſe complaining that it was an infringement of their 
charter, the Engliſh parliament thought fit to inter- 
poſe, and addreſs king William to real his patent 
to the Scotch company. | e 
The Scots immediately ſent their agents to the 
court of London, to repreſent, that the ſettlement 
of this colony was no inyaſion of the rights of the 
Spaniſh crown, becauſe the ſubjeAs of the latter had 
never been in poſſeſſion" of that part of the iſthmus, 
or, if they were, had been driven from it by the na- 
tives, who were then proprietors of it, and at actual 
war with the Spaniards, Such, however, was. the 
influence of the court of Spain, and the Englith Eaſt- 
india company, that every meaſure was taken by go- 
vernment to impede the ſucceſs: of the colony. The 
Engliſh miniſtry prevailed on the Hamburghers to 
draw their money out of the ſtock, and the parlia- 
ment of England threatened the London merchants, 
who had any ſhare in it, with their diſpleaſure, if 
they did not immediately withdraw their affiftance 
from the ſettlement. Orders, at the ſame time, be- 
ing ſent to Jamaica, and the Eogliſh plantations in 
the Weſt-Indies, prohibiting them from furniſhing 
the Scots either with proviſions or aſſiſtance, the lat- 
ter were reduced to the neceffity of abandoning the 
enterprize, which muſt otherwiſe have proved equally 
advantageous to the Britiſh dominions, and Pe 
dicial to the intereſts of Spain, 

Many ſmall iſlands are ſcattered along the conſt of 
Terra Firma, both in the north and ſouth fea. In 
the. former, at the entrance of the gulf of Darien, 
lie three iſlands almoſt in a triangle, which form a 


| very commodious harbour. The firſt of them, to- 


wards the eaſt, is Golden Iſland, a barren territory, 


| but naturally adapted for defence, as being moſt | 


ſurrounded with ſteep rocks, 

The iſland next to the preceding i is marſhy —_— 
and ſo beſet with mangroves, that it is difficult getting 
on ſhore. It lies near a point of the iſthmus, which 


| is the ſame ſort of ground for a mile or two. It is 


hardly parted from the main land but at high water, 
and even then ſhips cannot paſs between tbem. 

Tbe third, called the Iſle of Pines, is a ſmall 
idand north of the other two. It is covered with tall 
trees, fit for building, or any other uſe, and "as in 
it a fine rivulet of freſh water.. 

Three leagues north-welt- of thoſe lie the Sambatles 
Iſlands, which are very numerous, and at different 
diſtances from the ſhore, They are generally low, 
flat, ſandy illands, but have great variety of fruit and 
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nel between them. ; 
Ar he other iſlands on the coal of Be lie in the 
bey « of Panama, in the Pacific Ocean, This bay is | 
of a ſemi - eireular form, made by Point Garrichina 
on the ſouth eaſt, and Bunta Mala in the ſouth- 


north · weſt. 


| be fruitful; - 
gitive negroes, ho lie concealed in the woods in the | 


day-time, and in the night rob the PP planta- | 


the wet 
"convey the wor into the river, down which it is 


* 


They are however not inhabited, - - + © 


_ Weſtward from the . are e the 


iſlands of Baſtimento, of which there are four or five, 


lying about a mile from the continent. They are 
moſtly high land, covered with wood. Farther weſt- 
oppoſite to Porto-Bello, ar2 two ſmall flat 
iſlands without wood or water, and they lie ſo near 
the. continent, that there is dot a very narrow! chan- 


weſt; being about a hundred miles over, and three | 


hundred in circumference, including the gulf of 


St. Michael. Almoſt in the middle of the Bay, lie 


the King's or Pearl Iſlands, which ate numerous, low, 


and woody, ſtretching from the ſouth-eaſt to the 
Some of them are occupied by the eiti- 
rens of Panama, who keep negroes here to plant and 
cultivate them, 


rice. Many of them, however, eſpecially the largeſt, 
are wholly uncultivated, though the ſoil appears to 
Thoſe unplanted iſlands ſhelter the fu- 


ns. 
The pleaſanteſt in the bay of Panama, is the iſland 


of Chepelio, fituated ſeyen Jeagues eaſt of Panama, | 


and a league from the continent. It is abbut ſeven 


miles in circumference, partly high land, and partly 
valleys, the latter of which are planted with the beſt 


Indian fruits, The three ſmall illands of Perico 


lie before the city of Panama, about three miles from 


it, and are properly the port of the town, all great | 
the eaſtern coaſt, but much more temperage and ſa- 


ſhips lying here, on account of the ſhallowneſs of the 

ove between thoſe iſlands and the continent. | 
+ We formerly cut logwood in the bay of Campeachy, 

* the northern ſide of the peninſula of Jucatan ; but 


being expelled by the Spaniards, the logwood-cutters | 


ſettled upon the gulph of Honduras, on the ſouthern. 


ſide of the ſame peninſula, where they were protected 


by. a fort, now demoliſhed, "agreeable to an article of 


the late peace, Thoſe logwood-cutters are moſtly. 
fugitives. from all parts of North America, who a- 
mount to about five hundred, and go always well 


armed, The country they inhabit is extremely marſhy, 


the air much infeſted: with muſquitoes, and the water 
full of alligators; yet a life of licentiouſneſs and large 
gains has . them to the bee of * 


climate. 


Ia the dry 12088. when * cut 11 theft 


advance a' conſiderable way into the country; and in 
feaſon, _when the ground is overflowed, they 


brought to the port where the ſhips lie that come to 


receive -it.- This trade is generally carried on by 
veſſels from North - America, 


which purchaſe their 

goods in Jamaica, Ia ſome years it employs near fix t 

thouſand tons of ſhipping, and conſumes a large 
bath 2 * 
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The fruits which they afford are | 
chiefly plantains and bananas, and in a ſew there is 


397 


foreſt trees, and the ſhores afford good ſhell as, | quantity of "Britith manufactures; the value of the 


f returns” being domputed at not ent Wer 1 


e 
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\NTERING North America by the iſthaus of 
Darien, we arrive in Old Mexico, otherwiſe 
{denominated New Spain. This country is bounded 
on the north by New Mexico, an the northeaſt py 
the gulf of Mexico, on the ſouth-eaſt by Terta Fir- 
ma, and on the ſouth- weſt by the Pacific Ocean. It 
is ſituate between eighty- three and one hundred and 
ſixteen degrees of weſt longitude, and between eight 
and twenty-eight degrees of north latitude ; extendibg - 
upwards of two thouſand miles in length, and from þ 
ſixty to fix hundred in breadth. - OS 
This country is for the moſt part encumbered with 
mountains, a huge chain of which runs nearly the 


thouſand in a year, | 


| whole length of the coaſt from the ſouth-eaſt to the 


north-weſt. The inferior hills, however, are ge- 
nerally covered with wood, and between them are 
fine fruitful valleys, but hardly any of conſiderable 


extent, "The lands near the coaſt; eſpecially on 


the north-ſea, lie under water great part of the 


year; and 2 thoſe. moraſſes are thickets of bam- 
boo-canes, mangroves, thorns, and briars, ſo-cloſely 
interwoven, that it is almoſt impoſſible to penetrate 
them without _— a 1 N wien ay 
hatchet, 7 

"The mountains on the weft fide of ks aw 
moſt of them volcanoes, whence fre and ſmoak ate 
perpetually © iſſuing. They abound however with 


great variety of excellent timber, and hardly produce 
any underwood ; but on the eaſt cu the foreſts * 


full of buſhes and copſe, _ — ; 
The air of Mexico is very hot ind unbealchfu] in 


lubrious on the high land. Earthquakes, occaſioned 
by the volcanoes, are not unſrequent, and 7 
whole towns are deſtroyed by them. | 

The ſeas of Mexico are the north-ſea, and the Pa- ä 
cific Ocean. On the former are the gulfs of Mexico, 
Campeachy, Vera Cruz, and Honduras; and in the 


latter are the bays of n Acapulco, and _ 
nas. 


' The chief lakes are thoſe of Mexico and cases; 
and the chief rivers are, the North River, Panueo, 
Alvaredo, Tobaſco, Xagua, and Vara, all which 
fall into the gulf of Mexico and the north ſea, 

The year is divided into the wet and dry ſeaſons, 
the former of which continues during the greater part 
of the time that the _ on thy north ſide of the - 
* 5 

Near the cet, in the Pacific Ocean, they avg 
. with ſea and land breezes, as in the Eaft 
Indies; and in the gulf of Mexico, and the adjacent 
ſeas, there are ſtrong north winds from October to 
March, about the full and change of the moon; - 

The animals and vegetable produce of this eoun- 
try are fo much alike e e nan, 


that they requite no deſerip tian. 
2 | Mexico 
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Galicia, Old Mexico Proper, and Guadalagarra. 
The capital of the country is Mexico, ſituate in one 
hundred and two degrees thirty-five minutes of weſt 
longitude, and twenty degrees of north latitude. This 
city ſtands upon an iſland, in a lake, which lies in 
the 'middle of a valley, ſurrounded by mountains, at 
about ten miles diſtance, The town is of a fquare 
form, about two leagues in circumference, with a 
grand area in the middle of it, in which all the ſtreets 


center. Some part of it ſtands upon a moraſs; and 


| as many rivers diſcharge themſelves into the lake 
from the adjacent mountains, it is ſubjeQ to inunda- 
tions, notwithſtanding the vaſt expence that has been 
- beſtowed in making canals, dykes, and fluices, to 
carry off the water. This inconyenience of the ſi- 
tuation is however compenſated by two advantages. 
One is, the agreeable coolneſs occaſioned by the 
breezes from the lake; and the other the natural 
ſtrength of the city, which can be approached only 
by cauſeways, that have been made between it and 
the main land, This circumſtance was regarded as 
ſo great a ſecurity by the ancient Mexicans, no leſs 
than the Spaniards, that rr never incloſed it with 
walls. | 
When the Spaniards firſt came thither, the town 
was divided into two parts, the one inhabited by the 
court and perſons of diſtinction, and the other by 
"thoſe of inferior rank. The former was much the 
largeſt, and contained many ſpacious ſtreets. The 
[houſes were built of hewn ſtone, one ſtory high, and 
had flat roofs, - adorned with battlements. The ciel- 
ings were of cedar, cypreſs, or other odoriferous 
-wood ; and their hangings were either made of furs 
and beautiful feathers, or cotton, painted with various 
figures of birds, beaſts, and plants. Their beds, 
however, were no better than mats, and their chairs 
only of wood, | 
- Fhe W buildings N the palace of 
Montezuma, the emperor, and the temples, of which 
it is to be regretted that more accurate and copious 
deſeriptions have not been preſerved. 
The palace was ſo large that it opened with thirty 
gates into as many different ſtreets, the principal 
front forming one ſide of the ſquare in the centre of 
the city, This magnificent edifice was built of po- 


: liſhed jaſper, black, red, and white; and over each 


gate, in a large ſhield, were the arms of Montezuma, 
which was a griffin, with wings extended, and hold- 
ing a tiger in his talons. 
ſeveral ſquare courts, ſo vaſtly extenſive, that it con- 
- tained apartments for three thouſand of the emperor's 
women, and a- proportionable number of other do- 
ſt . 1 : | | | | 

Tue palace affigned to Cortez and his army con- 
tained accommodation for five hundred Spaniards, and 
for ſeveral thouſand Tlaſcalans, bis Indian allies ; the 
whole being ſurrounded by a thick ſtone wall, and 
flanked with ſtately towers, at convenient diſtances. 
Montezuma had alſo ſeveral pleaſure-houſes in and 
about the city. In one of thoſe were galleries ſup» 
ported by pillars of jaſper, in which were every ſpe- 


M O 
Mexico is divided into three audiences, namely, 


The ſtructure conſiſted of 


| . 
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cies of land-fowls and birds that Mexico produced. 
Sea-fowls were preſerved and fed in reſervoirs of ſalt- 
water; and thoſe that were bred in lakes and rivers, 
in others of freſh water. So numerous was the royal 
collection of fowls, that it is ſaid to have been the 
buſineſs of three hundred men to attend them. 
In another ſquare of the palace were kept all kinds 
of beafts, in their reſpective dens and cages ; nor 
were there wanting apartments for dwarfs and mon- 
ſters, of the human ſpecies, with fools and idiots, 
who were conſtantly retained for the dad and ſer- 
vice of the court. | 

All the palaces had ſpacious and elegant gardens, 
laid out in fine ſhady walks, and parterres of  beauti- 
ful flowers, with magnificent ſummer- houſes, bagnios, 
arbours, and fountains, which equalled or exceeded 
any thing of the kind in Europe at that time. 

One building in particular, in the moſt ſequeſtered 
part of the gardens, drew more the attention of the 
Spaniards than any thing they had ſeen, This man- 
ſion was called the Hquſe of Sorrow, and thither the 
emperor uſed to retire, on the death of his near rela- 
tions, or any calamity, public or private, that af- 
fected him. Its ſtructure was peculiarly calculated 
to excite melancholy thoughts in all who entered the 
walls. Every apartment was covered with black, and 
no more light admitted than was: . to diſcover 
the diſmal obſcurity. _ 

The moſt remarkable of the Mexicar temples was 
dedicated to Vit-Liputzli, - the god of war. This 
ſtood in a ſpacious ſquare, ſurrounded by a wall of 
hewn ſtone, which was wrought on the outſide with 
various knots of twiſted ſerpents. At a little diſtance 
from the principal gate was a place of worſhip, built 
of ſtone, and aſcended on the outſide by thirty ſteps, 
The roof was flat, and the front of the edifice half 
covered with the ſkulls of men who had been facri- 
ficed to the deity. | 

On either ſide of the ſquare was a magnificent 
gate, with four ſtatues over each, ' ſuppoſed to re- 
preſent ſome ſubordinate deities, which ſeemed to be 
objects of veneration to all that entered the gates. 
Under the wall, on the infide, were ranged the apart- 
ments of the prieſts, and their houſehold ; yet fo 
extenſive was the area, that room was left for eight 
or ten thouſand” perſons to dance on ſolemn feſtivals. 

In the middle of the ſquare ſtood an ediſice of a 
pyramidal form, three ſides of which were ſmooth, 
and on the fourth were a hundred and twenty ſtone 
ſteps, by which they aſcended to the top, where was 
a flat of forty feet ſquare,' laid with jaſper of various 
colours. The baluſtrades which ſurrounded the roof, 
were of a ſerpentine form, covered with a . ſtone. as 
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| 


| 


| black as jet, and joined with a red and white ce- 


ment, which was very ornamental. Within the ba- 
luſtrades, on each ſide, was a marhle ſtatue, ſupport- 
ing a vaſt candleſtick, and between them a green 
ſtone, five ſpans high from the roof, and terminating 
in a point, On this ſtone were thrown on their 
backs the hunian victims ſacrificed by the prieſts, 
who, after ripping them open with knives made of 
flint, tore out their hearts and offered them to their 

= — ; 


+ 
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idol; which was placed on an altar in an adjoining fine painted catton-linen; which trailed upon the 
chapel of exquiſite materials and architecture. This | ground, atid was almoſt covered with jewels and pre- 
image was of human form, and ſet on a throne ſuſ- | cious ſtones. That he wore à trown of gold in the 
tained by an azure globe, which they called Heaven. | form of a mitré, had ſhoes of hammered gold, and a 
On the head was a helmet adorned with plumes of | kind of Roman buſkin about his legs, That the high 
4 various colours, Its countenance was ſevere and ter- prieſt wore on his head a crown of beautiful feathers 
rible, and much deformed by two blue bands which | of various colours, his ears ddorhed with emeralds, 
bound the forehead and the noſe, In the right hand | ſet in golden pendants ; ; and that he had on a veſt, 
it held a twining ſerpent, and in the left four arrows, | over which was a fine ſcarlet robe, 


| 

| 

| it 

which were revered as the, gift of heaven: it alſo] The genius of the people ſeems to have greatly de. | | 
| | 

| 


bore a ſhield, adorned with fine white -plumes in the | clined ſince the ſubverſion of theit empire, before 
form of a croſs. Oppoſite to this chapel was a ſimilar | which period they made conſiderable progreſs in ſe= 
building, in which was the image of Tlalock, another | veral of the elegant arts. If we except the horrid 
of their gods, reſembling the former in every reſpect. practice of offering human ſacrifices, into which their 
Thoſe two deities were eſteemed intimate friends, and | ſuperſtition had led them, they appear to have ſur- 
poſſeſſed of the ſame attributes. The walls and altars | paſſed, in point of humanity, thoſe of their deſcend- 
of the chapels were immenſely rich, covered with | ants who are rendered · ſubject to the Spaniſh power. 
precious ſtones, ſet on feathers of various colours. It is remarked, that the Indians who yet retain their 
There were in Mexico eight temples of the like | liberty, diſcover much better diſpoſitions, and are 
architecture, and equally rich, beſides two thouſand | tainted with fewer vices, than thoſe who live in ha- 
leſs conſpicuous, dedicated to as many gods, every | bitual intercourſe with the Europeans. Immoderate 
ſtreet having its tutelar deity, Every diſtreſs or ca- | drinking, however, is the common vice of both. 
lamity had alſo its particular altar, to which votarieg| The ſpirit they uſe is diſtilled from the plant called : 
had occaſional recourſe in their ſeveral complaints. magoy, of a very intoxicating quality, the excife of 
In ſeveral of the ſtreets were canals with bridges | which, we are informed, amounted to one million 
over them, and many thouſand boats plied upon the | one hundred thouſand pieces of eight per annum in 
water, for the ſervice or pleaſure of the inhabitants. the city of Mexico. On account of the many out- 
Two vaſt aqueducts were alſo made by the emperor rages committed by the Indians when intoxicated with 
Montezuma, which ſupplied the city with freſh wa- this liquor, it was prohibited for ſome time by the 
ter from a mountain at three miles diſtance, — | Spaniſh government ; but this "reſtraint. was after- 
Phe other chief towns of this province are, Aca- | wards taken off. : 
pulco, ſituate in one hundred and two degrees twenty- The inabitants of Mexico are diſtinguiſhed into 
nine minutes of weſt longitude, and ſeventeen degrees | ſeveral claſſes, viz. the native Indians; the Spaniards 
two minutes of north fatitude ; and Vera Cruz, lying | and other Europeans z the deſcendants of the Spa- 
in one hundred degrees of welt: longitude, and nine- | niards unmixed, who are called Creoli ; the Meſtices, 
teen degrees ten minutes of north latitude, in the bay | or Meftics, the iſſue of a Spaniard and an American; 
of C:mpeachy, Thither the flotilla arrives annually | the fine Meſtics, the iſſue of ſuch iſſue; the Tere- 
dom Spain, to receive the treaſures of Mexico, which croons des Indies, the children of the latter inter- 
are brought to this port for exportation, A great fair | married with pure Spaniards ; and the Quarteroon 
. is held here at that ſeaſon, but the air being un- des Indies, whoſe poſterity enjoys the ſame 1 a 
wholſome the town contains few inhabitants at other | as pure Spaniards. 1 
times, except Mulattoes and Blacks. It is about two Beſides all thoſe, the Blacks are alfo very nume 
miles in circumference, and ſurrounded on the land | rous, who have been imported hither from Africa, 
fide by a wall of no great ſtrength, The ordinary and by ſome means or other obtained their freedom, 
garriſon kept here by the Spaniards conſiſts only of a | The iſſue of a Spaniard (or other European) by a 
troop of ſixty horſe, and two regiments of foot, © female negro, is called a Mulattoe. Phe deſcend- 
In their perſons the Indians of Mexico refemble | ants of this iſſue, though again intermarried with Spa- 
thoſe of Terra Firma, In ſome places the men wear | niards, can never enjoy the privileges of that nation, 
their hair ſhort, and the women long ; but in others | unleſs they conceal their deſcent, which they fre- 
it is juſt the reverſe, Particular tribes take much | quently do by removing from the place of their nati- 
pains to render their countenances deformed, for | vity. There is alſo a mixed breed of Negroes and g 
which purpoſe they not only preſs the noſes of their Indians, whoſe deſcendants ate excluded from the 
new-born infants, but ſqueeze their heads between privileges of Spaniards, till their anceſtors are for- 
two boards, to render them flat and oblong ; while | gotten ; and ſome commonwealths of Blacks, in ſ(e- 
others mould their tender _ into the ſhape of a vera] parts of Mexico, that acknowledge 1 no ſubjeQion 
ſugar-loaf, —_ | to the Spaniards. Thoſe conſiſt of the Negroes and 
At preſent it is not 1 for the W to their deſcendants, who have run away from their 
go almoſt entirely naked, but this appears not to have | maſters into the woods and mountains, Theſe are 
been the practice of the principal people, eſpecially at | become fo formidable that the Spaniards are obliged 
the arrival of the Spaniards, We are informed, that to enter into treaties with noms.” in > * avoid 
Montezuma, the emperor, when he met Cortez at their ee e | 
"his entrance into Mexico, was cloathed in a robe of 
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The great quantity of the precious metals in this 
country, was the inducement of the Spaniards to fix in 
Mexico, as well as in Peru and Chili. By much the 
greater part of the gold is found in the fands of their 
tivulets, in the ſeparating of which many thouſand 
Indians are agnually employed. Some veins. of gold 


ere found in hard ſtone, particularly the lapis laauli. 


| With, reſpeRt to the ſilver mines, they are chiefly 
diſcovered in barren rocks and mountains, thougb 
fometimes they are found in the plain fields. 
All the filver dug in the mines of Mexico, is 
brought | to the Spaniſh excbequer in the capital city, 
and there entered, except what is run and concealed, 
which amounts to a great deal, It is affirmed, that 

in moſt years, two millions of ks. of eight ounces 
| = are entered ; out of which they coin, annually, | or 
in that mint, ſeven hundred em marks into pieces 
of eight. 

A perſon who diſcovers 2 mine of Glyer in Mex- 
ico, is at liberty to work it, paying the tenth of 
the produce to the king of Spain, whoſe officers aſ- 


fign the diſcoverer ſixty yards round the place where 


he chooſes to dig. Beyond this boundary Date pion, oblige the inhabitants to procure their pro- 


may open a mine, leaving five yards between them 
as a partition: and as they fink into the ground, 
one may work into another's diviſion, till he meets | 
with his workmen, but no farther. 
The revenues which the king of Spain receives | 
from Mexico are very conſiderable, and ariſe chiefly 
from three ſources, viz. the royal ſhare of. the treaſure: 
dug out of the mines, the duties of exciſe and cuſ- 


tom, and the rents and feryices by . which the pro- 


prietors hold their eſtates. The. king has only a 


tenth of the filver in Mexico, though be has a fifth | 


of that in Peru; becauſe in the former, the charge 
of purchaſing quickſilver to refine the metal, is very 
great, whereas the Peruvians have mines of quick- 
filyer in their country. In both thoſe provinces, how- 
ever, the crown receives a fifth of all gold, _ 
The annual. amount of the cuſtoms and exciſe 
muſt be very great. The duty paid by the Manilla 
ſhip, from, the Eaſt Indies, is computed to be little 
| ſhort of a hundred thouſand pieces of eight; and 
the ſhips which arrive from Peru and Europe annually, 
alſo pay very great duties to the crown, The ex- 


4 


ciſe on magoy, already mentioned, is eſteemed at one | 


million one hundred thouſand Hers of 3 the 
city of Mexico. 
The third branch of the revenue, via, the rents 
and ſervices due to the crown, is reckoned to be 
equal, "if not ſuperior, to either of the former con- 
tingents. The pooreſt married Indian pays four, 
fix, and in ſome places eight rials (four ſhillings) 
a year to. the crown; and others in proportion to their 
eſtates. Beſides which, there are lands held immedi- 
ately of 9 crown that pay very great rents. 
The traffig. of Mexico is admitted to be among the 
- richeſt and moſt extenſive in the world. They trade 
with the Philippine Iſlands near the coaſt of China, 
8 through the Pacific Ocean; with Peru and Chili, 
ü through the fame ſea ; and with Old Spain and the 
Spaniſh Iſfands, through the North Sea and CY 


* 
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tiſh ſubjects to ſuch a privilege in the Bay of Hon- 
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Ocean; all which trades; are held lawful, There is 
alſo a very conſiderable clandeſtine trade maintained 
by the Mexicans and Indians on one fide, and the 
Engliſh, French, and Dutch,” on the other, % 

The cargo of the Manilla ſhip alone is of immenſe 
value, . It conſiſts of diamonds, ſapphires, rubies, 
and other precious ſtones, found in the Eaft-Indies 
of cinnamon, : cloves, mace, nutmegs, and pepper 
of the rich carpets of Perſia; the camphire of Borneo; 
the benjamin and ivory of Peru and Cambodia; the 


[4 filks, muſlins, and callicoes of India; with the gold. 


duſt, tea, china- ware, filk, cabinets, &c. of Ching 
and Japan The town in Mexico to which this veſ- 
ſe} ſails, is Acapulco ; and it is computed that the 
| Spaniſh merchants make of profit a hundred and ar, 
or two hundred per cent. by the voyage. | 
The city of Acapulco, though the chief . mart of 
the South Sea, is an exceeding mean village, the 
houſes conſiſting of nothing but wood, mud, and 
ſtraw. It is ſeated at the foot of high mountains, 
which cover it on the Eaſt fide. The unwholeſome 
temperature of the air, and the barrenneſs of its en- 


viſions from a diſtance, which renders living very 
dear. The place, beſides, is ſo dirty and inconve- 
nient that it is inhabited only by Blacks and Mulattoes. 

Very little maritime traffic prevails on the coaſt of 
Mexico; all goods being carried by mules and pack- 
horſes from Acapulco to the city of Mexico, whence 
they are tranſported in the ſame manner to Vera Cruz, 
Jon the North Sea, in order to be ſhipped for Europe. 

The trade between Old Spain and the Spaniſh do- 
minions in America, is carried on by tbirty or forty 
large yeſſels, called galleons, Which are of good force. 
They fail in fleets anmually from Cadiz, laden with 
the merchandize of almoſt every country in Europe ; 
the property of which belongs to almoſt as many dif- 
| ferent nations, but chiefly to the Engliſh, Dutch, 
Italians, and French. In this commerce the Spa- 
| niards may be conſidered only as factors; for when 
the galleons return from America with the treaſure 
for which thoſe effects have been ſold, the greater 
part of it is diſtributed among the merchants of the 
four nations laſt mentioned, which is - on to be done 
with great fidelity. 

A clandeſtine trade is 3 carried on bbs : 
Mexico and the ſettlements of other European powers 


| lin America, particularly the Engliſh, French,” and 


Dutch, extremely advantageous to the latter, who are 
always paid for their merchandize in pieces of eight. 

The cutting of logwood in the Bays of Campeachy 
and Honduras, both ſituated in the ſouth of the gulf 
of Mexico, has proved the cauſe of frequent diſputes 
between Britain and Spain, which have been deter- 
mined by the latter acknowledging'the right of Bri- 


duras, if not in the other. Thoſe two bays are 
formed by- the North Sea, in the ſouth ſide of the 
gulf of Mexico, and are ſeparated from each other by 
the province of Iucatan, or Yucatan, a promontory 
of Mexico, ſituated between ejghty- nine and ninety- 
four degrees of weſt longitude, and. 8 

and 
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 and' twenty: one degrees of north Jatitude, It 18 
generally 'a flat level country, except towards the 
iſthmus; and the land near the coaſt being uſually 
flooded; as well as the air exceflive hot, it is thinly | 
inhabited; The chief town in the Bay of Campeachy 
is a place of the ſame name, lying in ninety- three 
degrees ſeven minutes of weſt longitude, and in nine- 
teen degrees twenty minutes of north Jatitude, It is 
defended by a wall and forts, but hag: been repeatedly 
taken, The chief town in the Bay of Honduras is 
Valadolid. In this'bay the Spaniards have neither any 
towns nor forts ; and the Moſquito Indians, wh 
live in the eaſtern part of this province, are not only 
independent of the Spaniards, but have entered into 
treaties, and maintained for ſeveral years an amicable | 
correſpondence with the ſubjects of Great Britain. 
Mexico, like Peru and Chili, is governed by a 
viceroy, appointed by the king of Spain; but notwith- 
ſtanding the great importance of the province, ſo in- 


defence, that in the metropolis there are hardly ſive 
hundred ſoldiers; and at Vera Cruz, the port of the 
greateſt conſequence on the North Sea, they have not 


half that number; to which may be added, that their 


fortifications are as contemptible as their garriſons ; | - 
ſo that the Spaniards maintain the poſſeſſion of this 


vaſt empire with as much facility as they acquired it. 


The conqueror of Mexico was Hernan Cortes, 
who ſailed thither in the year 4519, with fix hun- 
dred Spaniſh troops and a few pieces of cannon on 


board, the country having been already diſcovered, , and thirty-ſix degrees of welt longityde, and 


and called by the name of New Spain, In this ex- 
pedition, a Spaniard, who had been for ſome time | 
priſoner in Mexico, ſerved him for an interpreter ; 
and he alſo derived confiderable ſervice from an In- 
dian lady, whom he cauſed to be baptized by the | 
name of Marina, After a variety of adventures, he 
penetrated as far as Tlaſcala, then a republic, where 
he firſt experienced any material - oppoſition, But 
proving ſucceſsful in his encounters with the Indians, 
they formed an alliance together, and the latter aſ- 
ſiſted him in ſubduing Mexico, Mer the een 'of | 
which they were jealous,” 

© After ſome time ſpent in negociation with the emperor | 
Montezuma, Cortez at length advanced towards his | 
capita}, which he not only entered without any reſiſtance, | 
but was even received by the emperor with an affected 
complaiſance, and both he and his men were lodged 
in the city. A ſucceeding event however diſcovered 
the real diſpoſition of the Mexican monareh towards 
the Spaniſh adventurers, Some diſpute ariſing between 
thoſe and the Indians, ſeveral of the former were flain' 
on the road to Mexico, and the head of one of them 
ſent to Montezuma, whoſe approbation betrayed the 
| authority by which the act had been perpetrated," AS 
ſoon as this tranſaction was known to Cortes, he 
obliged Montezuma to ſurrender the aggreſſors, mak 
ing him at the ſame time a priſoner in his own || 
palace, and conſtraining him to acknowledge that he 
held his empire of Charles V. The unfortunate em- 


fubjeQts, while he was endegyouring to appeaſe an in, 
ſurrection which Had broke, forth among; them 


2 > 
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On the death af Montezuma, the people e dete. 


Guatimozin' their emperot, u prince of a warlike diſ-, 
poſition, and uho make gteat efforts far deliyering 
his country from the power of the invaders, After 
ſeveral obſtinate ingagements, the Spaniards were 


forced to quit the city, and retreat. towards Tlaſcala, 


where tallying their troops, they not, only routed. the 
Mexicans in a battle at land, hut ere alſo vigtogipug 
in an action upon the lake, in which pine Spaniſh, 
boats, with three hundred ſoldiers on board, defeated 
five thouſand veſſels of the natives, containing ten 
thouſand men, Thoſe repeated ſuggeſſes gopfHmed 
to the Spaniards the ſovereignty of Mexicg, and their 
triumph became complete by taking Guatimoa ig, 26 
he was endeavouring, by the way of the lake, to 


make his eſcape from the city. Their treatment of 
| this unfortunate prince, howeyer, Was diſtinguiſhed 
conſiderable is the body of regular forees kept for its 


by an act of barbarity, among the moſt attrocious. 
upon record. Being accuſed of concealing his, own: 
gold from the invaders, be was-inhymanly burnt alive, 
e inthe g's TG row - oro 
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tween one hundred and four and one hundred 
between 
the tropic of Cancer and foxty-ſix degrees of north 
latitude. It is bounded on the north by; unknown. 
lands, on the eaſt by Louiſiana, on the ſouth, by Old 
Mexico, and on the weſt hy the Pacific Ocean. The 
country is ſaid to be temperate and fruitful, and a- 
bounds in rich ſilver mines, the moſt conſiderable of 
which are thoſe of St; Barba, The chief city of New 
Mex ico is Santa Fe, ſituated ſeyen hundred and fifty 
miles north of the city of Old Mexico, fa ere 
hundred miles welt of the river Mig6ppi. 10 57 

Sir Francis Drake, in the year 1578. on. bi 


voyage round the world, took poſſeſion of Califor- 


nia in the name of queen Elizabeth, and gave it the 


name of Nova Albion; but the Engliſh never ayailing 
themſelves of this tranſaction, the country has hither- 


to been conſidered aa part of the (Spaniſh damigions. 
Though it was the height of ſummer when the ad- 
miral arrived on this coaſt, che weather was extreme - 
ly cold. The houſes of the inhabitants were built 


near the Water ſide; the fire was made in the midgle, 
and the people lay raund it on ruſhes, The, women 
wore about their wait a covering of bull-cuſkes, mann - 
factured in the manner of hemp, and they had, com- 
monly a deer ſkin flung over eine erben SR5iths 
men were quite naked. 4 


They e e of dame feathers 


4 net · work eauls ; after which a larger body. Mit- 


ed on him with another preſent; conſiſting; of feveral 
curious feathers and: ſome bags of tobacco. Then 


peror did not long ſurvive this humiliating ineident, one of them having, from the top of a little bill, at 


W killed by a flone, thrown by one of his — 


che bottom of vhich ihe vivital "__ pitched ſome 


| tents, 
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rerits; made i long "OY which ſeemed to be The country received-its name from the French, who 
addreſſed to the commander, he deſcended,  accom- | claimed the property of it for ſeveral years; but by 
plied by a numerous aſſembly, who, after laying | the peace of 1763, they ceded to Great Britain all 
down their arms, paid obedience to the admira}. The | that part of it which lies eaſt of the Miſſiſippi; and in 
women however remained above; and by feveral| the year following, relinquiſhed to Spain the territo- 
ſtrange ceremonies, ſuch as tearing their hair, and | ries on the weſt of that river, It is ſaid to be a fruit- 
howling hideouſly, it was inferred that thay: were at ſa- ful province, but wal a} an and thin of in- 
crifice, which proved to be the caſe,”  - habitants. 
In the mean time the admiral ordered divine ſervice| To conclude/qur account of the Spaniſh provinces ; 
to be celebrated, "with the eue of which. the | in Ametiea: the eſſential maxim which runs through 
natives ſeemed to be much affected. | ; the whole political oeconomy of the court of Spain, 
A few days after, two perſons, in _ TER in reſpect of thoſe territories, is the keeping them in 
of ambaſſadors, waited upon the "admiral, one of | abſolute dependence. The natural-born Spaniards are 
whom made a ſpeech for near half an hour; from ſolely veſted with command throughout all the Spaniſh 
which it was underſtood that the king intended to pay Indies, and they alone enjoy all poſts of honour, emo- 
bim à viſit, provided his majeſty might, by ſome par-/|lument, or truſt. This plan of adminiſtration, how- 
ticular ſign, be aſſured of a peaceful reception. : This [ever greatly weakens their. European dominions, by 
being promiſed, the king ſoon made his appearance | the frequent draughts of ſubjects ſent thither for the 
with a large train, which ſupported A rude, / yet | purpoſe of government, at the ſame time that it occa- 
reſpectable dignity, the common people ſhouting round ſions an irreconcileable antipathy between the Euro- 
him the whole way. The king, who was a well |pean Spaniards: and the Creoles, ar thoſe born of 
made man, of a noble aſpect and majeſtic deport - Spaniſh patents, in the Weſt Indies. The former not 
ment, was preceded by a perſon of comely appear- only diſcourage agriculture and manufactures, a8 
ance, bearing in his hand a ſceptre, to which were | much as lies in their power, but endeayour to en- 
appended two crowns, made of net-work, curiouſly | creaſe idleneſe, and even luxury among the natives, 
wrought with feathers, and three chains of a bony with the view of rendering them yet more dependent 
ſubſtance, which were efteemed by the natives marks | on Spain. If we add to thoſe conſiderations the ex- 
of honour. He was ſurrounded by a guard of tall | treme rapacity and oppreſſion exerciſed, by the Spaniſh 
well looking men, adorned on this occaſion. | with | governors, the American provinces under their juriſ-, 
rabbit ſkins. Then followed the common people, in | dition afford an example of the moſt wretched ſlavery, 
a promiſcuous crowd, ſome with their faces painted | and jarring. intereſts, that ever ſubſiſted within ſo A: 
black, ſome white, or other colours, en ee de PSAs 5 | 
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to receive them, and ſtood within the fences of his| FER 
tent, at ſome diſtance from which the proceſſion \ULITTING -this Spaniſh. yarn in \- North 
halted,” and obſerved a profound ſilence. Then the America, we arrive in thoſe of Great Britain, 
ſceptre- bearer, having made à ſpeech of about half the firſt of which, in our route, is the country of 
an hour's length, ſtruck up a dance, and at the fame | Florida. Tbis name was originally given by the 
time began a fort of fong, in both which he was fol Spaniards to all that part of the continent, which lies 
lowed by the king and the whole aſſembly. The King | north of the gulph of Mexico, but. it is now, reſtrict» 
then made ſeveral ſpeeches to the admiral, who perceiy- ed to the territory on the coaſt. of that ſea, ſo far, 
ing that they harboured no hoſtile intentions, allowed | north as Georgia, and. between the river Miſſiſippi 
them to owe the * drone yy n for de- | and the Atlantie Ocean. It is divided into two pro- 


8 uiaces, via. Weſt and Eaſt Florida, which are ſe- 


At this interview the Eng eee Drake bis parated from each other by the river Apalachiola. 
dominions, with the unanimous conſent of his people, The face of this country is for the moſt part level, 
putting his own crown upon his Wer en ny but extremely, well watered. About twelve miles from 
| _ with other enſigns of royalty, | the mouth of the river Miſſippi, a branch of it runs. 
Te reſpect which the people Gives: for the ad- | eaſtward, - which, after a courſe of a hundred and ſix- 
a proceeded ſo far that they even offered ty miles, falls into the north - welt end af the bay of 
them ſacrifices, eſpecially to the youngeſt; nor was it] Spirito Sancto. At firſt it is very narrow and of little, 
without ns * were reftraiwed" from: this depth; - but: afterwards, . by the acceſſion of other 
profanation. « AY Nat won & Frtꝛbn ſtreams, becomes navigable to the largeſt boats and 
Louiſiana, or New France i is | belies on the weſt | loops, and forms. ſeveral wn, lakes, ef 
by New Mexico ; on the north hy the river and lakes that of Pontchartrain. - x 
of Menois ; on the eaſt by Florida, Georgia, the| . Eaftward.of the Mifippi, a is watered 
two Carolinas, and Virginia; and on the ſouth by] by the Cora, otherwiſe called Mobile, a large river, 
the gulf of Mexico, This vaſt tract is interſected by] riſing in the Apalachian mountains, or that great 
the Miffiſippi, a large navigable river, riſing in Cana - chain of hills, which extends from north to ſouth, on 


da, and running fouthward into the gulf of Mexico. | the back of our . in North America. The 
9 | | ebe 
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country lying'on the ſides of the river is reckoned the 

moſt pleaſant and fruitful of the province, and is alſo 
very populous, Here prunes grow naturally in the 
fields, better than can be produced in Spain by cul-. 
ture; and though there are ſome vines that creep on 
the ground, there are others, in almoſt all the places 
near the bank of any IO which mount co the 
tops of the trees. 

The principal harbour on the heal * "Weſt Flori- 
da, is Penſacola, ſituate in eighty-ſeven degrees twen- 
ty-four minutes of weſt. longitude, and in thirty de- 
grees thirty-five minutes north latitude; It is a large 

port, well ſheltered from all winds, having four fa- 
thom of water at the entrance, and deepening gra- 
dually to ſeven or eight. On the weſt ſide of the har- 
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but in the more interior parts it becomes a little dilly, . 
and in ſome places rocky. The foil in general | is a 
light fand. ) 
This country differs materially. from, the other parts 
of America in one circumſtance;) which, is that almoſt, 
all the uncultivated tracts of the gontinent are covered 
with a thick foreſt 3 but here the trees are at a $6 
tance from one another, and the ed is Aon of 
under- wood. TIE TM 
The temperature of the air * Eaſt F lorida is — 
moſt, equable of any in the Hritiſh dominions. Tho' 
lying between the twenty - fifth and thirty-fitſt degrees 
of north latitude, yet the peninſula not being broad, 
the climate is more cool, and oftener refreſhed with 
rains, than on the continent; beſides. that the heat 


bour ſtands the town of Penſacola, the capital, of the is mitigated in the day - time by a; ſea breeze, and at 


province. A ſine tiver, which comes about a hun- 
dred miles out of the | country, enters the bay of 
Mexico on the eaſt fide of this harbour. The ſoil 
here is a barren ſand, but produces OP pine-trees, 
fit for ſhip maſts. 

Thirty leagues eaſt of Penſacola les wee Co- 
la, another good harbour. : 
Along the conſt of: this ptaninen od: are game beds 
of oyſters, that produce pearls. Ambergris alſo is 
often found; and, eſpecially after high winds, a ſort 
of ſtone piteh, which the Spaniards often mix with 
greaſe, and uſe for careening their veſſels. They 
conſider it as preferable to piteh for this purpoſe, in 

bot climates, on account of its not being apt to melt 

with the heat of the fun. On both ſides of the 

Miſbſippi there are many ſprings and lakes, which 

produce excellent ſalt. The country abounds in rich 
mines of copper, iron, lead, pit- coal, and quick- 
filver ; and in many parts, n are t ee 

of orpiment and ſandarach. 2 

The land in the interior arts! ps this en is 
repkbabd very fertile, and its ſituation for trade ex- 
tremely good, eſpecially towards the Miffiſippi. The 
number of inhabitants are computed at about eight 
thouſand, and they continue to increaſe faſt fince the 
peace. They carry on a great trade with the Indians, 


and export large quantities of; deer ſkins and. furs, | 


From the climate, and the variety of tropical as well | 
as northern productions, that are natives of this coun- 
try, there is reaſon to expect that cotton, rice, and 
andigo, not to wenios dare roight, thrive here ex- 
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AST F LORIDA | is N on: n 
| by St. Mary's river, on the caſt by the Atlantic 
8 and on the ſouth and weſt by the Gulph of 
Mexico. It ſtretches from north to ſouth in the form 
of a peninſula, about three hundred and fifty miles in 
length ; being near two hundred and forty miles broad 
at the northern extremity, and at the ſoathern, or 
Mis Florida, between thirty and forty miles. 
For ſeveral miles towards the coaſt, the country'is | 


night by a land-wind, the winters are ſo mild, 


the pine: apple, the banana, the alligator pear- tree, 
the plantain, &c, are hardly ever hurt by any incle- 
mency of the ſeaſon, Fogs and dark gloomy wen- 


the autumnal, the rains fall very heavy every day, 
from eleven o'clock in the morning till four in the 
afternoon, for ſome! weeks ſucceſſively z but at the 
oeſſation of thoſe periodical / rains, the ſky always 
clears up, and the ſun ſhines out again. 

This country is reckoned ſo wholeſome on account 
of the mildneſs of the ſeaſons, and the purity of the. 
air, that many Spaniards reſort thither every year 
from the Havannah and other places, for, the benefit 
of their health ; conſidering the climate in the fame 
light as the northern nations of Lager. regard the 
ſouth of France. 6 e 


e eee e 


of trees, plants, and ſhrubs; - Among many others, 


green oak, the cheſnut oak, the mahogany, red bay, 
walnut, hickery, black cherry, mapple, oak, locuſt, 
and logyyood- trees; the red and white mulberry tree, 
of which the foreſts are full, 
larger ſize than in any other part of America. Here 
are alſo the fuſtic and braziletto, ſaſſafras and balſam 
of Tolu trees, the magnolia, tulip-laurel, and tuſſe- 
Jon trees, ſo much admired for their beau. 

All the fruitetrees, except an indifferent fort of 


| 8 and a ſmall black cherry, have been imported 


from Europe, and thrive exceeding well. The orange 


| here is larger and better flavoured than in Spain or 
Portugal, and N well adapted to the climate, that 


ſit grows with great luxutiance. Lemons, limes, 
eitrons, pomegranates; fi ge, apricots, peaches, Sc. 
grow alſo in great perfection. F 
The myctle-wax ſhrub is found in all ſorts of, foils, 
in ſuch plenty, that were there hands enough to ga- 
ther the berries, they could. ſupply. all England with 
wax. The, proceſs of obtaining this commodity is 


| very Simple. They bruiſe: the berries, and afterwards 
boil them in water, , ſkimming, off the wax, which is 


ok and flat, interſected by a great number of rivers ; 
1 15 50. 5 | 


; natu 
| ever, 


3 
603 


that the tendereſt plants of the Weſt Indies, ſuch as - 


ther are here unknown. At the equinoxes, eſpecially | 


ode Houriſh here together, and in no part of the 
Britiſh . dominions is there found Fro great. a;, variety 


are the white, and red pine, the ſpruce fir, the ever- 


and which grow to a 


rally of a bright green colour... It; may, how- 
+ 2 0 
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ever, be bleached like 'bees-wax; and, on 
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of its hardneſs, w well adapted for candles in hot 


countries. 
Tue ſeria ted, farfaparitla; china rooty wild in- 
dige, 


plants of this chunt 9: 
- Te doweſtic oak ate in yentrat is ſlime here 


as in Europe, and there is plenty of all kinds of | 
game that is common to the climate, Here is alſo 
a great variety of birds, numbers of which migrate 


account 


| 


Water and muſk” melons, ate alſo yy 
| tlement-at this time, In two years after, however, 


hither in winter; to 'avoid the 'cold'sf the northern la. 
titudes. 'The'woods abound with! wild turkeys, bet- 


ter taſted as well as larger than thoſe in England; 

nor are the ners leſs ptentifully Rored with 'their 

peculiar prducte. u 91.69 en! 
Noetwichſtanding the deſtitute . in which this 


Ras remalned for ſevefal years, ſimce the n. 


tive Indians wers erterminuted by the Creeke, it ie 
moleſted by few inſecks or reptiles of à foxious"qua- 
lity. För the Creek Indians, who are diſperſed over 
the province, are conſtantly ſetting thegraſ on fre, 
for the convenience ef hunting; by which means n6t 
only the inſtects, but alſo their eggs; ate deſtreyed. 
There is here,” however, an inſect unbendwn iy other 
parts of 'Ametics, This 18% lifpge yehlo. Ipide rt 
The bind parts of its body is Bigger chan u pigtoh's 
egg, and the feſt in proportibn. Its Web teſembles 
a yellow filk, and is ſo ſtrong as to cateh fmall birds, 
upon which the inſect ferds. The bite of this Tpider 
is attended wich che fwellmg ef the part, and great 
pain, but never productive of aby more 
eonſequenee. Hefe is Nkewiſe a great vuriety of Warm | 
lefs Tizards, ſomelof which are very Wu, "and 
ogy their colours like the cameleon. | 
The number of 'inhabitaiits ee eee Las) 


Imall, no great degree of improvement can s yet be 


begun; and it ie pfobable; tHat/ir a fe — 
the ex ports of this province will be cbnſiderable. 

In both the Floridas the lands are mt ſold 88 ln 
the ceded illanda, but given upon cettain''conditions, | 
Which it is the intereſt of the grantee to 
The reſervation made to the "crown ig vhly' al 
penby an acre, after the enplfatibh vf Weg e 
or ten years, * actordinig to the extent of che grants. 
Thoſe to. provinces were ceded te Great Bfitaih by 


damgeroub 


— 


the peace of 1563, fidce Which time they have been 


reſpective Soverner. 
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the province of North Carolina, near the river now 
called Albemarle. 
underſtand, in the beſt mannet they could, that they 
were enemies to the Spaniards, obtained a friendly 
reception, but were in no condition to make any ſet- 


here the admiral fitted out five- or: ſix ſhips, carrying as 
many hundred men on board, with the view of eſta- 
bliſhing ' colony. They directed their courſe to the 
ſame place at which they had landed in the former 
expedition, where, they built ia fort about two miles 
up the viver May, 'now called St. John's, which 
they named fort Caroline. Next year the [Spaniards 
diſpatched a conſiderable force, under the command 


of Don Pedro Menendes de Avilez, to attack the 
infant colony. Not ſarisfied with reducing the fort, 


thoy put all the poor garriſon. to the ſword, after 
quatter had been given, and farther exaſperated the 
natives by ſaccceding acts of eruelty. The new in- 
vuders, however, took Fort St. Auguſtine, and once 
more took poſſeſſion of the country in the name of 
the bing of Spal. 110 15 290, £95 73TH 
The French admiral had*bythis time fallen a ſa- 
erMfice in the Horrible: maſſacre at Patis, and with him 
expired *the'projet ofl dſtabhiſhiug a colony: in Ame» 
ea. But va private/þentlenian; named M. de Gor- 
ques, fitted vut ſome ſhips at his on charge, with 
the view of revenging the outrages committed by the 
Spaniatds' on his countrymen and their allies. The 
Indians engerly embracing the opportunity of indulg- 
ing their reſentment, joined their forces with'- thofe 
of the French, und immediately laid ſiege ito forhe 
forts which the Spaniards had ereRed ; which as foog 
as they had reduced, they put the garriſon tothe 
ſword without merey. 3 it 
Satisfied with having geeοmpliſhed the deſipn of 
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expected to take place';"but"ſ6the g660 ſetflemetits art | thefr"expedition, the French! adventurers ' returked ; 


and the "Spaniards," in ſome time after, | fortified:and 
e eee oxygen Which _ had begun atꝰ Sa 
Auguſtine.” © Lg 3121; 1197 Ar 2ALGUIG; 1G 23G1114 4 
dur i Heet bf twenty fail of :ſhippandipinndces, under 
the colifthatid-of Fir Francis Drake and Martin? Fro- 
imer; Who ittacked” Fort Carehine, nou) called Foft 


St. Juan, Whieh being in a deſenetloſs condition, was 


abandoned by the Spanfards. In this place Drake 


found fburteeli pieces of braſs dannom and about two 


forttied v "FEY" letikemente, Aud hats Ghchi their thouſand pounds in caſh, which ſeem to have been 
39d dest Heut s bag e 1 all the fruits of this expedition againſt Florida. 


The 


England has an” 0 rige to Florida ever Spaniards conſtantly maintained their garriſon at St. 


ſinte the teign of Henry VII. by whoſe coinmiffeh 
Sebaſtian Cabot, in 1496, diſcbyered iall this aft, 

fixteen Fears blfore it was viſited" by any Seikel 
ropean nation. Afterwards indeed the Spumards made 


#traits of Bahama, but their erürlties ſo würhllekaſ- 


x 


Europe till che reięn of Charles IX. king of Franck, 
When the kelebrated admiral“ Ohutfñ ion Ae 
vellent to be fitted but for diſcoverief upbhn Kis cbt 
©7562. In two months the eee, _ 
, ITY 6 a 


frequent deſcents upon the cvfitivient, "(owhtds" the | 


natives that they were totally enpelled. 


period 'Plorida®tettidined neglecle by 


; 


Auguſtine; ih ſpite of ſeveral atterhpts? tol reduce it, 
by the Carolinians, and afterwards by general Ogle- 
thorpe; till*the concluſion of the Iaft lwir, | When t 
Whole territory f Florida, ineluding l Louiſiana, t 
tdw and iſland of New Otleans excepted, was ceded 
our ecu enge chen. en hf eie 
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dronols nie bene buck! bp Blocds; 
won the weſt” by then Indian nations: towards! the 
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18 ene 


f MiſiGppi's on the north by Sboth Carolina, from 


Which 


"1 AMERICA] 


The French giving the Indians to 


| {I 42688 Sedna private edna Kugland fitted 
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which it is ſeparated by the river Savannah; and on 


 GroRGIA.] 


the eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean, This is in general 
a level country, though interſperſed with numerous 
gentle riſings; ; and where the ground has not been 
cleared by the FL it is covered with trees, but 
hardly any under wood. Near the ſea, its extent from 
ſouth to north is about ſixty miles: but in the inland 
parts it widens to about a hundred and fifty. Its 


length from the coaſt to the Apalachian mountains is 


near three hundred miles. Like moſt of the countries 
in America, the climate is liable to ſudden and violent 
changes, which obliges the inhabitants, to be particu- 
larly cautious : in their dreſs. Thunder and lightning 
alſo happen frequently, and ſometimes. hurricanes ; 
but the latter are not near ſo formidable as thoſe in 
the Weſt=Indies, From about the middle of March 
till that of June the weather is extremely agreeable ; | 
but in July, Auguſt, and the greater part of Sep- 
tember, the heat is intenſe, The winter is generally 
very mild; and though the air is ſometimes ſharp, 
eſpecially when the north-weſt wind blows, this hap- 
pens only in the mornings and. evenings, ſeldom riſing 
to ſuch.a degree as to, freeze water of any conſiderable 
depth. | 

The ſoil. of this country varies in erent parts « of 


cotton, Indian corn, wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, 

ompions, melons, cucumbers, | peas, beans, and 

lads of all kinds, throughout the, year. Nectarines, 
Plams, and peaches, grow naturally in great plenty, 
and by cultivation might be rendered equal, if not 
ſuperior, to thoſe of Europe. Grapes grow wild, 
and ripen in June. Apple and pear trees thrive well, 
286 does likewiſe the apricot. The white and black 
mulberry- trees are in great plenty, and might afford 
excellent nouriſhment for worms, the propagation of 
which was one of the principal inducements for 
i ſettling this colony. Orange and olive, trees arrive at 
perfection, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts of Georgia, | 
The chief timber trees. are oaks, of ſix or ſeven ſpe- 
cies, pines, hiccory, cedar, cypreſs, walnut, ſafſa- 
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in e and a great variety of flowering | ſhrubs, f 
| From the beginning of Novcmber to March game 
is yery frequent. It conſiſts of a ſmall kind of wood- 
cocks and partridges, large wild turkeys, turtle;doves, 
wild geeſe, ducks, and teals, with immenſe, quan- 
tities of wild pigeons, and other birds peculiar. to the 
country. During the ſummer the inhabitants kill 
deer and ſummer ducks. Ti igers, bears, and the | 
opoſſum, are common here; and the woods abound 
with cattle, wolves, racoons, and ſnakes ; 3 but none 
of them are venomous, except the rattle-ſnake, _ The 
oi rivers, however, are full of alligators and ſharks. 
+ ., Thee chief town of Georgia i is the, Savannah, ſituated 
; on the river which , forms the. northern boundary, of 
the province, in one hundred and one degrees twenty 
minutes of weſt lopgitude, and in thirty-two degrees 
of north latitude, It ſtands about ten miles from 
..the ſea,. and the riyer is navigable for large, boats two 


hundred miles, farther gat which place Is Auguſta, 


to be diſtinguiſhed from lycern-graſs, -but 
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trade. 


ſpot, and commodiouſly ſituated for the Indian 
| The bordering Indian nations are, the Upper ang 
Lower Creeks, the Chickeſaws, and the Chergkees,; , 
ſome of the moſt powerful tribes in America. . The 
trade of ſkins with thoſe people is the greateſt, we 
have, 'We alſo deal with them for furs, which ate 
of an inferior quality to What are ear in.tþe 
provinces farther towards the north. 

At the firſt ſettlement of this colony ſanguige ex- 
pectations were formed with reſpeQ t to 1 cultivation 
of vines and filk ; and in 1739; 2 ſpecimen of 
Georgian ſilk was ſent to Lenden, and declared by 
two very eminent merchants, who Jeate in that com- 
modity, to be as good as any raw filk imported from 
Italy. The inhabitants of the Province, however, 
| being then but few, and their attention chiefly dixected 
to the cultivation of the ground, this manufacture, 
which might proye ſo beneficial, was was negleed, Mr 
has any attempt hitherto been made towards reviving 
the project. This province emerges very ſlowly from 
the difficulties which attended its firſt eſtabliſhment, 
and is ſtill but indifferently peopleg, though ſettled 
upwards of forty years. It exports ſome, .Forn. and 


| lumber to the .Weſt- Indies ; 3 raiſes ſome. rice, and 
bas lately applied much to the cultivation of indigo. 
the colony, but in general it produces rice, indigo, x 


There is no commodiiy from which a plapter, with 
a. ſmall capital, derives fo great .profic as from. te 
manufacture of indigo. The plant, or gather weed, 
of which this dye is made, is, when Joung, hardly 


14 doche 


to maturity has much the AppFarapce, p At 
generally, grows to the height of apgut 255 prod the 
leaves are round, of a green colour, inclining towards 
brown on the. upper ſide, hut underneath. of a Avgr 
colour, and | pretty thick. The flowers are xeds..r6- 


ſembling thoſe of peas ; and from them proceed long 


crooked pads, containing A, mall ſeed like that of 
radiſh, of an olive colour, The. manner of planting 


it is.as follows ; the ground being | firſt cleared of all 


other vegetables, holes are made at the. diſtance of a | 


foot from each other, in every one of Which, ten or 


twelye ſeeds are thrown, and then lightly. covered 


| with earth. In three or, four. diys,. eſpecially if there | 


has been rain, the plant will appear; and in bx 
weeks, or two months, be b be ready for. ; <utting and 
| making indigo, The time, of ſowing. is commonly 
after the firſt rains which ſucceed the yernal equinox; 
and conſequently the firſt .cutting,; for there are ſfame- 

Ames. three, muſt. be about the beginning of July; 
the ſecond is towards the end of Auguſt ; and If the 
|. ſeaſon proves favourable , .the third and. laſt; cutting: i is 
obtained, about Michaclmas, . „Doring fall this time 
the planzation, muſt be attended with. the, greateſt care, 


5 | [che land muſt be weeded . every day, and., the ,glants 


carefully cleanſed, from the worms. To a; plantation 
ol fifty acres about twenfyr five negroes are ;allotted. 
"Every. ate. if the land be. good, produces, Gixty,or 
ſeventy, ee ede en Ms re 
puted at fifty, N „ e 

The, whols. appatatus, neceſſary for „de mapuſaure 
of indigo confilts, o of a pump, „and vats or tubs, made 
of Fre 4984s, „The bs * is 


- 
- p 


..he ee ehen in the colony, lying in a fertile 


# ; 


| | | | from 
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feet deep, In this the indigo plant is laid to the 
height of fourteen inches 3 and in about twelve or 
ſixteen hours, after the water has been let into the 
vat, it begins to ferment. When this proceſs has 
attained its due pitch, the liquor is conveyed, by 
means of a cock, into another vat, called the beater, 
The dregs remaining in the ſteeper are uſed for ma- 
tiuring the ground, and new cuttings are put in as 
long as the harveſt continues. 

The liquor in the ſecond vat becoming FIG 
impregnated with particles of indigo, next undergoes 
the operation of what is called the beating, which is 
performed -with a ſort of bottomleſs buckets, with 
Tong handles, During the ſpace of twenty or thirty 
minutes, more or leſs, according to the temperature 

of the air, the liquor i is ſtrongly agitated by means of | 
"thoſe machines, till it riſes above the rim of the vat; 


but ſhould the fermentation thus occaſioned prove too 


violent, it is inſtantly allayed by throwing in a ſmall | 
quantity of oil. The ſalts, and other conſtituent 


parts of the plant, being now diſſolved in the water, 


are ſeparated, and a granulation enſues, In order to 
expedite the proceſs, a certain quantity of lime-water 
is let in from an adjoining veſſel, the workmen gently 
ſtirring the mixture all the time, The liquor now 
aſſumes a purpliſh colour, becoming turbid and muddy. 

After ſettling, the clear water is gradually drawn off, 
till nothing remains at the bottom but a thick mud, 

which is put into bags of coarſe linen, Thoſe are 

| then hung up, till the moiſture is entirely diſcharged 


from them. To finiſh the drying, this mud is turned | 


out of the bags, and worked upon boards of ſome 
porous timber, with a wooden ſpatula; ; being alſo, 
with the ſame view, frequently expoſed to the morn- 
ing and evening ſun, for a ſhort time. The laſt 


| operation in the manufacture is performed by cutting | 


the indigo into little ſquare pieces, and putting it 
into frames, where it is again expoſed to the ſun in 


the ſame cautious manner, | 


| When indigo is ready for the market there are two 
ways of aſcertaining its quality. One is by throw- 
ing it into water; if it finks it is worth little, and 


the heavier the worſe : but if it ſwims it is good; 3 as | 


it likewiſe is If it diſſolves entirely in the water. The 
other method of trial is by fire; if it conſumes in 

this element the indigo is good; but that Which r re- 
mains untouched is adulterated., © 


Thice ſorts of indigo are Eultivated | in this country, 


which owe their difference to the nature of the ſeed. 

The firſt is the French or Hiſpaniola indigo, which 
ſttiking a long tap root, requires a deep rich ſoil, 

and is therefore little cultivated in the maritime parts, 
which are generally. ſandy. The ſecond is the falſe 
quatimala, or true Bahama; and the third is the 
Indigenous indi igo, 4 native of the country. Both 


"theſe kinds agree with any ſoil, and are more advan- 
1 tageous to the planter, in reſpect of the eaſineſs of | 
mere as well as the quantity of the produce, bur 


are inferior, in quality, to the ſort firſt mentioned, 
Georgia, like the other provinces of America,” is 
| under the care of its roſpeAive governor i 
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from twelve to fourteen feet ſquare, and about four 


[Amtzica. 


Th ſettlement of Georgia was eſtabliſhed with the 
deſign of rendering it a barrier, to protect our 
ſouthern provinces from the Spaniards ; as well ag 
with the view of raiſing wine, oil, and Gilk, for 
which the nature of the country appeared to "3 well 
calculated, . On the gth of June, 1732, this pro- 
vince was therefore eſfed in truſtees for twenty-one 
years, at the expiration of which period, the property 
in chief was to revert to the crown. The truſtees 
being empowered to collect benefactions for fitting 
out emigrants, and ſupporting them till ſuch time as 
their houſes ſhould be built, and the lands Cleared, not 
only received large contributions for this purpoſe 
from the bank of England, the nobility, &c, but the 
parliament alſo granted them ten thouſand pounds, 
Thoſe ſubſcriptions enabled them to ſupply with 
working tools, ffores,. and ſmall arms, above one 
hundred labouring people, who offered themfelves by 
the beginning of November following, and were im- 
mediately ſent over, under the care of Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe, one of the truſtees, who generouſly beſtowed 
his time and pains, without any reward, for the im- 
provement of the colony. The new ſettlers ar- 
rived at Charles Town in Carolina, the 15th of Ja- 
nuary, 1733, Where they were received by governor | 
Johnſon, and the inhabitants with great marks of 
kindnefs, and were preſented by the aſſembly with a 
hundred breeding cattle, twenty-five hogs, and twenty 
barrels of rice, Departing thence with'a ſmall body of 
are rangers and ſeveral ſcout-boats, they ſoon reached 
the river Savannah, on the bank of which Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe fixed upon the ſpot for building their town, 
in a place originally inhabited by a nation called 
Yamacraw, of which Tomo Chichi was chief. As 
ſoon as the town was erected, they began to clear the 
ground, and in a ſhort time ſowed it with wheat, 

The truſtees, reflecting that many of our colonies 
had been endangered, by ſuffering the negroes to ex- 
ceed the whites ſo much in number, prohibited the 
importation of negroes into Georgia, not only with 
the view of inuring the planters to a habit of induſtry, 
but of exciting a ſpirit to defend themſelves againſt 
any incurſions of the Spaniards, agreeably to their ſi- 
tuation as a frontier province, It was imagined like- 
wiſe, that the introduction of negroes ſo near a Spa- 
niſh fort, would have facilitated the deſertion of the 
Carolinian negroes to St. Auguſtine. 
The truflees likewiſe obſetying, what great miſ- 
chiefs had ariſen in other colonies, from vaſt grants 
of land, which the graotees either jobbed out again, 
to the diſcouragement of ſettlers, or ſuffered to lie 
uncultivated; affigned only twenty-five eres to each 
inhabitant; and none could by any means arrive at 
the poſſeſſion of more than five hundred, Neither 
were thoſe” lands granted in fee-ſimple, or to the 
heirs-generdl of the ſettlers, ' but were inheritable on- 
ly by the male iſſue, conſiſtently with the military 
plan on which this colony had been founded. Tbe 
| importation | of rum was alſo prohibited, to pre- 
vent the great diſorders obſerved to happen in other 


| colonies, from the abuſe of ſpiriruous liquors. © 


Tue Lower Creek ation, conſiſting of eight con- 
federated 


CAROLINA, ] 


federated tribes, hearing of this new colony, ſent a 1 


numerous deputation, compoſed of their chiefs and 
warriors, to treat of an alliance with it. At an au- 
dience given them by Mr, Oglethorpe, Ouceka- 
chumpa, in the name of the whole nation, claimed 
all the lands from the river Savannah us far as St, Au- 
guſtine, and up Flint River, which falls into the. 
bay of Mexico; but he acknowledged the fuperiority 
of the Engliſh, whoſe artival in that part he con- 
ſidered as a happy event; and declared that they were | 


| welcome to the lands which the Ctreks did not . ; 


GENERAL TRAVELLER, 
The inhabitants of Kbenexer dilliking its ſitaation, 


requeſted to be ſertled nearer the river, where a towti 
was accordingly marked out for them, Mr. Ogte- 


thorpe next turned his attention towards 
Fort Frederica, upon the iſland of St. Simon, which, 
including its out-works, forms a regulat ſquare, with ' 
four baſtions, ſurrounded by a ditch, | He afterwards 
marked out another fort, on an iſland at che mouth 
of Jehell's Sound, which he We Cumberland 
inand. 

In 17%, the depredations daily e by che 


for their ſubſiſtence, 

Soon after the coneluſion of this ironty, Mr, 
Oglethorpe returned to Charles Town, in order to 
embark for England. After his departure the fame 
of the new colony reached the Natchez, who like» 
wiſe made an alliance with the inhabitants of Geor- 
gia. In the middle of May, a ſhip arrived at the 8a - 
vannah with paſſengers and ſtores, and ſoon after 
another with fifry families; the whole embarkation 
amounting to fix hundred and eighteen perſons, in- 
cluding women and children, From the truſtees ac- 
counts,' in March 1734, it appeared, that they had 
teceived, towards fettling the province, near fifteen 
thouſand pounds, of which they had PENG? about 
1 thouſand two hundred, 

In 1734, the ſhip in which Tomo Chicki, who 
Had vifited England, embarked for America, cartied 
over Tikewiſe a number of German proteftants from 
Sakriburg, who, with others of their countrymen that 
afterwards arrived, were fixed at a ſpot on the Sa- 
vannah, where they built a town called Ebenezer, 
which, by their induſtry and fobriety, ſoon Ons 
a conſiderable fettlement, 

The planters of Georgia now mids rapid wilt | 
in cearimrg their lands, and the Britiſh parliament a- 
garn granted them a fupply of twenty-fix thouſand 
pounds, which, with very confiderable private dona 
tions, was expended upon ſtrengrhening their ſouth- 
ern frontier, For this ſervice the truſtees procured a 
hundred and Hrty Scorch Highlanders, who were fent 
ever in 17353 and fertled upon Rlatamaba River, 
fixteen mlles, by water, from the iſland of St. Si- 
mon, where they built a fort, mounted with four 
pieces of cannon, which they named Darien, and a 
fmall town, called New Invernefs. In February, 
1736, Mr. Oglethorpe arrived a fecond time at Sa- 
vannah, with about three hundred more emigrants ; 
forty-· ſeven of whom being Engliſh, were fettled on 
the Iſland of St. Simon, which, with all che adjacent 
inands was voluntarily ceded by the Creek Indians. 
Abe remainder of this 1 nh vun ! n 
cated Frederie. 

In September the ſame year, it u was igual de | 
tween Mr. Opgtethofpe and the governor of St. Au- 
guftine, that the Britiſh mould ' evacuare the fort 
' built upon the land of St. George, forty: miles north 
of Avpuftine, near the influx of the river St. John; 
dut that this evacuation ſhould not affeft his Bri« 
tannic majeſty's | right to the faid 'Mand, or any 
bother of his claims upon che American continent. 
wr No. 0. 
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| Spaniards on the Britiſh by ſea, threatening u war 
between the two nations, the Britiſh government, in 
conſequence of advice that the Spaniards were meth 
cating an attack on the infant colony of Georgia, and 
at the requeſt of the truſtees, ſend thither a regiment of 
ſix hundred men for its protection. As an eneourage- 
ment to this body of troops, they granted each ſoldier 
five acres of land, bor bis own ufe md benefir duting 
his conti nuance in the country, with - petmiſfion to 
quit the ſervice at the end of ſeven years, if deſired, 
and an additional grant of fifteen autres of land. The 
parliament this year voted the colony = freſh aid of 


| twenty thouſand pounds, which enabled the truſtees 


to fend over ares nan erate ns co to. 
teſtantts. 

It was now found by avis that b errors 
had been committed in framing the oonftitution of the 
colony. The regulations concerming inheritance, 
negrdes, ſpirituous liquors, and the quantity of lande 
afligned to each perſon, though well intended, ſeetngd 
neither to anſwer the nature of the country, ner the 
 diſpoſition"of the people, who openly expreſſed ge- 
neral diſcontent at all theſe reſtriftions. They te- 
monſtrated on this ſubject to the truſtees ; but meets 
ing with no ſatis faction, many of them quitted 
Georgia, and retired to ſome of the other colonhes ; 
ſo that, of above two thouſand people, who had mi- 


| grated from Europe in a little time, not more than 


ſeven hundred remained in Georgia, At length the 
government xevoked the charter, and took the pro- 
virice inte their own hands, annatiag all che regula- 
tions that had been made, and OY I Oey | 
exactly en the ſame Og with Carolina, | 


e n 


ts conmey fo e e 
Gcorgia, on the weſt by the Indian nations to- 
wards che Mimfppi, on the notch by Virginia, and 
on the eaſt by the Atlantic: ocean; lying berween 
feventy-Hive and eighty-fix degrees of weſt longitude, 
and between thirty-one and thirty fix degree of 
north latitude. It is divided. into 4wo -provincedy vie 
South and North Carolina. Together they are was 
tere by ten navigable: xivors, which run & long 
courſe; and are joined by lnnumerable ſmaller fireams, 
all abounding in ſiſn. About fifty or fixty miles 
from the ſea, moſt of the great rivers have cataraRty, 
which become mor frequent ee 
7 1 Rs boo 
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towards their ſources ; as is the caſe with almaſt all 
the American tivers. At thoſe falls, the traders land 
their goods, and conveying them by horſes or waggons 
beyond the obſtruction, afterwards reſhip them. 
The climate, face, and produce of the country are 


8 nearly the ſame with thoſe of Georgia; and the 


quality of the ſoil, in the different parts, may be 
knoun from the ſpecies of trees which is the moſt pre- 
valent. The grounds which bear the oak, the wal- 


nut, and the hickory, are extremely fertile. They” 


conſiſt of a dark ſand, mixed with lime; and as here 
all the land abounds with nitre, the planters never 


uſe any manure. The ſoil diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the pine - harren, is the worſt, being almoſt entirely 


a white ſand; yet it naturally bears the pine- tree, 
which: yields good profit in tar, pitch, and turpentine. 
W ben: cleared; this kind of land, for two or three 
years, produces tolerable good crops of Indian corn 
and peaſe, and when flooded, anſwers well for rice. 
It alſo affords one of the. ſorts of indigo, which is 
ſo proſitable a commodity in thoſe countries. There 
is another kind of ground which lies low and wet, 
upon the banks of ſome of the rivers, called ſwamps, 
which, though almoſt uſeleſs in ſome places, proves 
in others the richeſt of all the lands. Thoſe grounds 
conſiſt of a black fat earth, and bear rice in the 
greateſt plenty and perfection, which is the greateſt 


ſtaple of this province, and requires a rich moiſt ſoil, _ 


The country near the ſez is the leaſt fruitful, moſt 
of the land thereabouts being a ſpecies of the pale, 


licht, ſandy- coloured ground; but the ſoil improves | 


in proportion to the: diſtance from the coaſt; and a 
hundred miles beyond Charles Town, where the 
country grows hilly, it is extremely ſertile. Here like- 


wiſe the air is pure and wholeſome, and the ſummer, | 
heats much leſs intemperate than in the flat country, | 


Wheat grows well in the back country, and yields 
an extraordinary inereaſe; but in the other parts of 
Carolina it is little cultivated, being apt to mildew, 
and ſpend itſelf in ſtraw. Thoſe evils the planters 
take very little pains to prevent, turning their atten- 
tion chiefly to the cultute of rice, which is much 
more proſitable; and they ate ſupplied from New 
York and Penſylvania, with the wheat they want, 
in exchange for this grain. 

The land is every where eaſily cleared, there be- 
ing little ar no underwood. The uſual method is 
to cut the trees at about a foot from the ground, and 
then * ſaw them into boards, or convert, them into 
ſtaves, headling, or other ſpecies of lumber, accord- 


ing to the nature of the wood, or the demands at 
the market. If they lie too far from a navigable 


river, they are heaped together, and left to rot. „The 
roots ſoon decay; and before this happens, little or 
no inconvenience is found n 42 1 Ah land is 


a 1 424198 { „ det © de 


The animals natural to the 1 are en which 
are very numerous; a kind of tygers, bears, wolves, 


foxes, racoons, ſquirrels, wild cats, and the opaſ- 
ſum, All European animals are likewiſe here in 
great plenty. HAIRS, ffty years 2805 it . a; very 
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extraordinary thing to_ poſſeſs above three or four 
cows, but ſo amazingly have black cattle multiplied, 
that it is not uncommon! for. a planter at preſent 
to have a thouſand, and in North Carolina. many 
more. Thoſe ramble. all day in the foreſts; but 
their calves being kept in fenced; paſtures, the , cows 
return to them every evening, where after being 
milked, kept all night, and milked in the morning, 
they are again let looſe. The hogs, which are vaſtly 
numerous, range in the ſame manner, and like them 
return, by having ſhelter and food provided for them 
at the plantation. The woods al ſo contain many wild 
cattle, horſes, and ſwine, though at the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of this colony, none of thoſe animals ex- 
iſted in the province. | 

The capital of the province is Charles Town, fi- 
tuate in ſeventy- nine degrees twelve minutes of weſt 
longitude, and thirty-two degrees thirty minutes of 
north , latitude, It ſtands on a peninſula formed by 


| the rivers Aſhley and Cooper, the former of which is 


navigable for. ſhips twenty miles above the towa, 
The harbour has no inconvenience, . except that of a 
bar, Which prevents veſſels of above two hundred 
tuns from entering. The city is well fortified. both 
by art and nature, and the houſes make a handſome 
appearance. The church, which i is large, is built 
in a good: taſte, and exceeds every thing of the kind 
in North America, The town contains about eight 
hundred houſes, and is the ſeat of the governor, and 
the place, where the aſſembly meet. Several hand- 
ſome. .equipages, are kept in the city. The people i in 
general are vain, gay, and expenſive. in their dreſs 
and way of living; and the place may be conſidered 
as one of the politeſt, as well as the richeſt, in all 


Britiſh America, 


The beſt. barbour i is Port 7. es on its e of 
Georgia, formed by an iſland in eighty degrees ten 
minutes. of weſt longitude, and thirty-one degrees 
forty-five minutes of north latitude, pals; of re- 
ceiving the largeſt fleets. 5 | 

The mouths ofthe rivers in North Cyrolipa form but 
1 harbours, and, except one at Cape Fear, 
admit no veſſels above eighty tuns; ſo. that larger 
ſhips are under the ne 5 of lying off in a found, 
called Ocacock, between ſome iſlands and the conti- 
nent; an inconvenience. which lays a wright upon 
their trade, by the expence of lighterage. 

Edenton was formerly the capital of North Caro- 
lina, if a mean village can deſerve that appellation 3 
but a late governor projected one farther ſouth, upon 
the river Neus, which, though more central, is by 
no means equally, well ſituated for trade. No tow, 
however, in North Carolina, can be reckoned con- 
ſiderable in any degree. g 

The trade of Carolina, beſides 1 . 
&ec, in common with the reſt of America, conſiſts 
in three ſtaple commodities; Which are indigo, rice, 
and the produce of the pine tree, viz, turpentine, 
tar, and pitch. The. t two former of thoſe, are the 
commodities of South Carolina, and the latter is 
the ſtaple of che nortbern prorin ce. 72 
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For ſeveral years aſter the eftabliſhment of the| a favourable. repreſentation of this part of America, 
colony, rice formed the ſtaple of South Carolina; procured. a grant of it from the oro wn to themſelves, 
but the act of navigation obliging the Carolinians to | by a patent bearing date the 24th of March, 1663. 
ſend all their exported rice firſt to England, there to The grantees were Edward earl of Clarendon, lord 
be reſhipped for the markets of Spain and Portu- chancellor of England, George duke of Albemarle, 
gal, the charges in conſequence of this regulation lay William lord Craven, John lord Ber kley, Anthony 
ſo heavy upon the trade, eſpecially in time of war, lord Aſhley, ſir George Carteret, and ſir William 


that rice hardly anſwered the expence of the planter. 


Colliton, who were authoriſed: to plant all thoſe ter- 


On this account, they have ſince been permitted by | Fitories in America, between St. Matheo in thitty- 
the Britiſh legiſlature to ſend their rice directly to | one degrees, and Luck Iſland in thirty-ſix degrees 
any place ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre; and this north latitude; and between the Atlantic ocean” on 
prudent indulgence has had the of of er the eaſt, and the South Sea, or Pacific ocean, on 


the trade. 


the weſt, The patent conveyed to them full power 


In Carolina, the turpentine is obtained by inci- | to ſettle and govern the country, but little was done 
fions made in the pine tree, from as great a height as by the proprietors towards planting; it until the | yeat 
a man can reach with a hatchet, + Thoſe. inciſions | 1670, when a model of government was agreed upon, 
meet at the bottom in a point, and hence the tur- which is aſcribed to lord Aſhley, afterwards, earl of 


pentine runs into a veſle] placed to receive it, 


Shafteſbury, According to this model, a. palatine 


Tar requires a more conſiderable apparatus, and Was to be choſen out of the proprietaries,. who was 
great trouble. For the purpoſe they make a cireu- to hold that poſt during life, and to be ſucceeded by 
lar floor of clay, declining a little towards the cen- | the eldeſt of the other proprietaries. This palatine 

tre, whence is laid a pipe of wood, which reaches ten] was to act as preſident of a court, compoſed of him- 
ſoot beyond the circumference, Under the end of ſelf and three other proprietors, who were veſted with 
this tube, the earth is dug away, and barrels are the whole executive power conveyed by the charter. 
placed to rceive the tar. Upon this floor they ere& | The palatine for the time being was empowered to 
a large pile of pine wood, ſplit in pieces, and ſur- appoint the governor of the province; but the lat - 
rounded with a wall of earth, a ſmall aperture be- ter, as a check upon his adminiſtration, was to act 
ing left at the top, where the fire is firſt kindled, | with the concurrence of a council, conſiſting of ſeven 
When the fire begins to burn, this aperture is like- | deputies appointed by the proprietors, They al ſo 


wiſe coyered, to prevent the flame from . iſſuing out 


, | created three claſſes of nobility ; the loweſt,” compoſed 


and to leave only ſufficient heat to force the. tar of thoſe who had grants of twelve thouſand acres of 
downwards to the floor. The heat is regulated at land, were to be called barons ; the next order was 


pleaſure, by running a ſtick into the earthen wall, 
and thus admitting air. 


Pitch is made by boiling tar in wks iron ee 


to poſſeſs twenty-four thouſand acres, or two baronies, 
with the title of caciques; and the third to'/ poſſeſs 
two caciqueſhips, or forty-eight thouſand acres, with 


ſet in furnaces, or burning it in round clay holes, the title of landgraves, This body was to form the 


made in the earth, 


upper houſe, and their lands not to be alienable by 


Before the preſent war with 1 the import parcels. The lower houſe was to be formed as in 
trade of the Carolinas from Great Britain and the ſ the other colonies of repreſentatives from the ſeveral 
Weſt India iſlands were very great, and likewiſe their] towns and counties; and the whole was not to be 


traffic with the Indians in a flouriſhing ſtate. 


called - an- aſſembly, but a parliament, ' which was 


Both the Carolinas have made frequent efforts to- to fit once in two years, or oftener, if necellary, 
wards the cultivation of cotton and. ſilk, and the To make this government approach yet nearer to 
excellent quality of their produce of this kind| the ancient feudal conſtitution, all the male inhabi- 
ought to have encouraged the proſecution of two tants, from ſixteen to ſixty years of age, were obliged 
branches of traffic, which ſeem ſo well adapted to] to take the field with proper arms, if required by the 


the climate. 


council. Every planter was to pay annually one 


The paper · urreney of South Caralipia amounted penny per acre quit-rent to his proprietary; and each 
ſome years ago, to two hundred and fifty thouſand | county was to have a i om four a 2 5 of 
| pounds ſterling z_ and that of North Carolina to fifty- the peace. 
two thouſand pounds, The quantity of Britiſh coin| Though the proprietors Aid twelve hound 
in either province is very inconſiderable, the current] pounds in attempting to ſettle the colony, the pro- 
caſh conſiſting almoſt wholly of rare dollars no | vince owed its eſtabliſhment to the toleration granted 


piſtoles. 7 


to people of all religious perſuaſions, and ſaid to 


The firſt attempt beende eſtabliſhing a ente have been recommended to the proprietors by the ce- 
in Carolina, was made by fir Walter Raleigh, near lebrated Mr. Locke. In conſequence of this prudent 
the end of the reign of queen Elizabeth; but the ad- meaſure, great numbers of diſſenters, whom the 
venturers meeting with oppoſition from the natives, government at home treated with rigour, were in- 


the project was at that time abandoned, and no de- 
ſign of reſuming it ever formed, till after the reſto- 
ration of Charles, Il, when the Wa en 10 
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duced to tranſport themſelves, with their fortunes p 
| and families, to Carolina. Soon after, the promiſ- . 
ing aſpect of the colony likewiſe invited thither many 
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of che old cavalier principtes, and others, whoſe li- 
bertine manners gave great offence to the former 
emigrants, whom, in a ſhort time, they excluded 
from the privilege of fitting in the colonial aſſembly. 
Inflamed by this violent akt, the diffenters, in the 
reign of queen Anne, ſent inftcuRions to their agent 
in London to make application to the houſe of lords 
For their relief, The matter being debated in that 
aſſembly, the houſe was of opinien that the propri- 
Stone had forfeiced their charter; and the queen be- 
ing addreſſed by the lords in behalf of the complain - 
ants, her majeſty referred the ſubject to the com- 
miſioners of trade and plantations, The opinion of 
this board coinciding with that of the lords, the at- 
torney and folititor-peneral were ordered to proceed 
againſt the proprietors by writs of y#9 wrrunto. At 
Jength, in 2728, che proprietors, making virtue of 
aocefity, accepted feventeen thoufand five hundred 
pounds for their property and juriſdition, with five 
- thouſand pounds which was due te them by the pro- 
vince z except carl Granville, who kept his ſhare of 
the colony, which comprebends neur half of North 
Carolina 3 or that part which borders on Virginia. 
This ſurrender was Confirmed by am act of the Bri- 
tiſh parliament, by wach the province was put un- 
der the immediate care and inſpection of the crown. 
The conſtitution, in thoſe parts where it differed 
from other colonics, was altered; and the country, 
for the more commodidus adminiſtration of fairs, 
divided into two diſtin governments, called South 
Carelina and North Carolina, ſeparzted from vach 
other by an imaginary tine, drawn from Cape Fear, 
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which divides it from Maryland, The country is 
alſo watered by the river Ohio, called in the French 
maps La Belle Riviere, This riſes in Penſylvania, 


little eaſt of the lake Erie, and running to the 


ſouth-weſt throagh Virginia, diſcharges itſelf into 
the Mifhfppi, receiving in its paſſage the river Ou- 
back on the north, and the Cherekis on the ſouth, 
with feveral other ſmaller ftreams, _. 

| Thoſe rivers ate not only navigable for large veſſels 
a prodigious way into the country, but have ſo many 
creeks, and receive fuch a number of ſmall rivers, 
likewife navigable, as renders the communication be- 
tween all parts of the province infinitely more eaſy 
than in any other country in the world. The Po- 
towmack is navigable almoſt two hundred miles, is 
nine miles broad at its entrance, and for a vaſt way 
not Jeſs than feven, By thoſe numerous rivers the 
planters are enabled to load and unload veſſels of great 
burthen at their own 40or3, which is a fortunate cir- 
cumfſtance, n that their commodities are 
bulky. 
The heats in ſummer are very great, though not 
withent the aflay of refreſhing fea-breezes ; but the 
weather is changeable, and the changes not only ſudden 
bat violent. Terrible thunder ſtorms frequently happen 
at this Teefon, but are feldom productive of much 
miſchief, The north and north-weſt winds are ex- 
eremely cold; the fbuth and ſouth-eaft hazy and ſultry 
hot, The 'winter frofts, in general, come on very 
ſuddenly ; after a warm day in _ antumn fo intenſe a 


o61d frequently fuccerds, às to freeze over the largeſt 


rivers in à night's time; but thoſe froſts, as well as 


at the mouth of Clarendon river, to the utmoſt 
boundary of the Britifh dominions on the weft, 
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Van. is bounded en the Louth by Ourdlins, 


{dry air, which renters it very pleaſant. 


earlier chan in England. 


on the weſt by the Indian nations, on the north 
dy Maryland, and on the caſt by the Atlantic Ocean. 
It lies between ſevonty- four and eighty degrees of weſt 


Jongitude, and between thiety-fix and thirty-nine de- 


the ſea, that even within fifteen fathom erer K 
land can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from the maſt head; 
but ſixty or ſeventy miles to the weſtward it rifes into 
bills, It is intexſected by the Bay of Cheſapeak, one 


rains, are rather violent than ef long continuance ; 
and in winter there is for the moſt part a clear and 
Snow falls 
ſotmetimes in great quantities, but ſeldom continues 
above a day or two. Their ſpring is about a month 
In April they have frequent 
rains: in May and Fune the heat increaſes, and is 
mech like our fammer, being mitigated with gentle 
breezes, that riſe about nine clock, decreaſing from 
this period till the ſun is in the meridian, after which 
they again increafe, In July and Auguſt, however, 
thoſe breezes ceafe, and the air becomes 115 ac- 
In Sep- 


ee are much expoled to cachexies, Huxes, 


ſcorbutical dropſies, and gripes. 

The foil is of great variety in different parts of the 
| province : in the Tow grounds it is a dark fat mould, 
which for many years, without any manare, yields 
plentiful -crops. At a diſtance from the rivers it is 


of the fineſt in the world, which entering between | light and ſandy, but by the warmth of the climate, 


Cape Charles and Cape Henrz, runs near two bun- 


yields tobacco and corn extremely well. 
dred miles north within land. This bay is for 2 


The foreſt-trees are onk, poplar, pines, "lars, 


conſiderable ſpace about cighteen miles in breadth, | cypreſs, and trees which produce ſweet gums. There 
and ſeven in the naxroweſt part, the water being nine 
fathom deep in moſt places, It receives, both on 
the eaſtern and weſlern fide, a vaſt amber of na- 
vigable rivers, the chief of which are, James River, 
York River, Rappahanoc River, and the Potowmack, 

| 8 | 


=» alſo a variety of eyergreens, the holly, the myrtle, 
and the live oak, which duting three quarters e of the 
year is eonftantly dropping its acorns, at the ſame 
time e budding and bearing others in their 


ſtead. are likewiſe elm, aſh, and walnut, pro- 
8 wen 
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ducing no bough to a conſiderable height, with beech, 
hazle, elder, willow, ſaſſafras, and farſaparilla, 
Among other fruits they have grapes that grow 
| ſpontaneouſly, and the European grape, which comes 
to great perfection; beſides plums, great quantities 
of large peaches, and three ſorts of ' cherries, one of 
which grows in bunches like grapes. No country 
abounds more with apples and pears, but oranges and 
lemons do not agree with the ſoil. - Quinces are fo 
plentiful that they make a great deal of 'marmalade, | 
and liquor of them. Here is a fruit, called the chin- 
quamine, reſembling a cheſnut; the macoquer, much | 
like an apple; with the fig and the muttacocks, 
which is a ſpecies of ſtrawberry. | 
The chief produce of the country is tobacco, ' an 
aboriginal plant in America, of very ancient uſe, 
though neither ſo generally. cultivated, nor ſo well 
manufactured, as ſince the arrival of the Europeans, 
This plant, at its full height, is as tall as a common 
ſized man. The ſtalk is ſtrait, hairy, and clammy, 
with alternate leaves, of a faded yellowiſh green. 
The ſeeds of tobacco are firſt ſown in beds, whence 
they are tranſplanted, the firſt rainy weather, into 
ground diſpoſed into little hillocks, in the manner of 
a hop-garden, 
'Tovacco is diſtinguiſhed by traders into two forts ; 

one called ſweet-ſcented, the beſt of which comes 
from James's and York Rivers, in the ſouthern parts 
of Virginia; the other named  aranookoe, from the 
northern parts of Virginia and Maryland, is ſtrong 
and hot in the mouth, but ſells well in the markets 
of Holland, Germany, and the North, | 
In the courſe of another month, being grown a 
foot high, the planters top them, and prune off all 
the bottom leaves, leaving only ſeven or-eight on the 
ſtalks, with the view of rendering them larger. In 
fix weeks thoſe leaves arrive at their full growth; 
and when, from being green, they begin to turn 
browniſh, and to ſpot and thicken, it is a fign of 
their ripening, | When they are come to maturity, 
the planters cut them down, and, after leaying them 
in the field for half a day, heap them up, and 
let them lie a night; carrying them next day to the. 
tobacco-houſe, where the plants are hung up at a 
convenient diſtance from each other, for about a 
month or five weeks. The leaves are then —_— 
off, and laid aſide for exportation. | | 

Here is a great variety of ſpontaneous flowers, 
among which are the fineſt crown imperial in the world, 
the cardinal flower, ſo much extolled for its- ſcarlet 
colour, the moccaſin flower, and numbers of others 
yet unknown to the botaniſts in Britain. The fields 
are almoſt perpetually - adorned - with flowers of one | 
| ſpecies or other, and the woods are remarkably fragrant. 
.»: The quadrupeds, birds, fiſh, &c, of — 
f niece the ſame with thoſe of Carolina. * 
Horned cattle and hogs have multiplied. incredibly, 
thengh the country was totally deſtitute of thoſe ani- 
mals at its firſt ſettlement. Deer are very numerous; 
nor are tigers, bears, wolves, foxes, racoons, and 
wild cats, unftequent. Of ſquirrels there are here 
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eagle: 
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is reputed to be good eating; the other, the flying 
ſquirrel, which is leſs than the Engliſh. The ſkid 
on each ſide of his belly is ſo large, that it aſſiſts him 
6 ſkipping. from one tree to another, on whieh 208 
count he is diſtinguiſhed by tlie epithet of flying. 
A reptile ſimilar to the water rat is common an | 
called the miiſk rat, from its TY _ of that 
ee ee e | . - 
The ' beavers are not ſo dab as in the more 
northern parts of the continent; but there are bot 
ſea and land tortoiſes. The frogs are ten times as 
large as thoſe in England. Lizards are exceeding 
numerous, and are ate by the inhabitants. The 
opoſſum occurs in many places, and the rattle· ſnake 
is alſo an indigenous reptile in this province. 
Here are three ſorts of eagles, the largeſt of which 
is called the grey eagle. The ſecond is the bald 
this ſpecies is of a dark brown colour, and 
has the upper part of the neck and head covered with 
a white down, from which it has received its appel- 
lation, The third kind is the black eagle, reſem- 
bling that of England, They frequently ſit on ſome 
tall tree by a river's ſide, whence they may have a 
| view of the fiſhing hawk, When they ſee” this bird 
ſtrike a fiſh, they immediately * purſue it, till“ the 
hawk, to make its on eſcape, lets fall its prey, on 
which the nen lays hold before it reaches 
the earth or water. Thoſe eagles m Wok kill 
young lambs, pigs; 01 other animals. 
The woods abound with wild turkies of a very Neg 
fize,' The white owl of this province is alſo much 
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larger than the ſpecies known in England; and is all 


over of a bright ſilver- coloured plumage, except one 
black ſpot upon the breaſt. The Virginia nightingale 
is a beautiful bird, with blue and crimſon feathers. 
The mocking bird imitates the notes of every other 
bird, and is judged to ſurpaſs all in its own” ſong: 
Here is likewiſe the hummitig bird, one of the ſmalleſt 
and moſt beautiful of the feathered race, arrayed in 
ſcarlet, green, and gold. It is ſuppoſed to live by 
ſucking the dew which adheres to the flowers, and is 
too delicate to be brought alive to England. 

In the month of June, annually, there riſe up in 
the ſalts vaſt beds of ſeedling- worms, which enter 
the ſhips, or boats, wherever the coat of pitch; tar, 
or lime, is worn off the timber, and by degrees eat 
the plank into cells, in the manner of the honey- 
comb. Thoſe worms continue upon the ſurface of 
the water from this time until the firſt great rains 
after the middle of July, ' ſubſequent to which period 
they do little damage, and never penetrate farther n 
the plank upon which they fix. 

The damage occaſioned by thoſe worms may 10 
vie four different ways. The firſt is by keep - 
ing the coat of pitch, lime, and tallow, or whatever 
elſe is uſed; Whole upon the bottom of the veſſel. 
| The ſecond, by anchoring the large ' veſſels in the 
ſtrength of the tide, during the worm ſeaſon. The 
third, by burning and cleanſing immediately after the 
worm ſeaſon is over: and the fourth, by running up 
in the freſhes, with the ſhip or veſſel, during the vo 
or fix weeks that the worms are above water. 


two kinds ; one larger than a fox, and grey, which 
No. 51. | 
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. Virginia is. divided into the following counties, [4on ; and the treaſurer of the provirice is appointed 
| N Richmond, Stafford, Weſtmorland, Rapahanoe, dy the general aſſembly. 


Eſſen, Northumberland, Lancaſhire, and Middleſex, 
all lying upon, or between, the rivers Potowmack | 
and Rapahanocz New William's county, New Kent, 


Slouceſter, Prince George county, King and Queen | 


Warwick county, Elizabeth county, Henries county, | 
Surry county, Iſle of Wight county, Nanſamund 
county, Princeſs Anne county, and Norfolk county, 
lying upon, or near, York and James Rivers; with 


thoſe of Acomac..and Northampton, ſituated between | 


the Bay of Cheſapeak and the ocean. 

The only towns in Virginia, built by the Eoglitb, 
are James- Town and Wiltiamſburgh. 

James- Town, once the capital of the country, is 
ſituate in ſeventy- ſeven degrees thirty minutes of weſt 
longitude, and in thirty-ſeven degrees thirty minutes 
of north latitude, on a peninſula, on the north ſide 
of James River, forty miles weſt of its mouth, The 
number of houſes is not above a hundred, and thoſe 
chiefly for the entertainment of ſeafuring people. 


\. Williamn{burgh, the preſent capital, ſtands ſeven | 


county, Charles county, James county, York county, | | 


| The public revenues are, 1. A rent marvel by the 
crown of all lands granted by patent. 2. A duty of 
two ſhillings a hogſhead on all tobacco exported. 3. 
A duty of fix pence a- head for every paſſenger brought 
into the country. 4. Fines and forfeitures. 5, Du- 
ties on foreign liquors, and on ſlaves and ſervants 
parted. Laſtly, money raifed by acts paſſed in the 
aſſembly, beſides the duties laid unn tobacco in the 
counties that praduce it. 

There are no other forces in Vieginia * militia, 
of which the governor is lieutenant-general by his 
commiſſion; and in each county he appoints the co- 
lonel, the lieutenant- colonel, and the major. Every 
freeman, or all who are not ſervants, from ſixteen to 
ſixty years of age, are liſted in the militia, and muſ- 


| tered once a year, at a general muſter, beftdes four 


times a year, by troops and companies, in their re- 
ſpective counties. The number of the whole is 
;reckoned to be about twenty thouſand men. | 

Though there are not many planters very rich in 
this province, few perfons are ſo poor as to be re- 


miles from James- Town, between James River and | duced to a ſtate of beggary ; but if any one happens 


Vork River. Notwithſtanding this be the ſeat of the | 
is quartered upon ſome ſubſtantial planter, where he 
is plentifully provided for at the public charge. 


government it hardly contains fifty houſes z the Vir- 
ginia planters chobſing to live upon their lands, 

It is computed that Virginia contains upwards of a 
hundred thouſand white people, and that the number | 


of negroes, excluſive of ſervants, is conſiderably | 
greater; the latter being obſerved. rather to increaſe | 


to be diſabled from working, by age or ſickneſs, he 


The county courts have a power of puniſhing all 
maſters that do not provide their ſervants good and 
wholeſome diet, clothing, and lodging. 

On founding the town of Williamſburgh a hd 


than diminiſh here, from moderate labour, wholſome was made to build 2 college at that place, for the 


fond, and a healthy climate. Many French refugees | 
are likewiſe fettled in this province. The inhabi- 
tants are generally chearful and hoſpitable, but vain 
and oftentatious, and for the gteater part members of 
the church of England. The eſtabliſhed religion here 
is that of the church of England. Every pariſh has 


education of youth, towards which, in the year 1692, 


king William and queen Mary gave about two thou- 
ſand pounds, endowing it with twenty thouſand acres 
of land, and the revenue of one penny in the pound 


on all tobacco exported, A power was alſo given ta 


certain gentlemen, and their fuccefiors, to build a 


its miniſter, who has a houſe and glebe, with about college, and give it the name of William and Mary 


. the value of eighty pounds per annum, paid in to- 
bacco, which the - church-wardens collect fos him. 


There are, however, no biſhops, the inſpection of 


college; in which there was appointed a. preſident, 
with fix profeſſors, and a hundred ſtudents. The 
truſtees were empowered to take eſtates to the yearly 


the clergy. being committed to the eccleſiaſtical eom- | value of two thouſand pounds; and a large donation 


miſſary, ot ſuperintendant; and though a full liberty | 


of conſcience. be allowed to all perſuaſions, the only | 
places of worſhip, not-parochial, are a few meeting- 
houſes of preſbyterians and quakers. The country | 
between James River and York River is the beſt in- 
baus and cultivated, ni . EL; 

- The conſtitution of the government in this einde 


royal government. The governor — the king 3 
the council .anſwers to the houſe of peers; and the 
repteſentatives, who are choſen, by the freemen of 
every. county, are their houſe of commons. t 

| Beſides the governor, thers aro three public. officers | 
who have their commiſſions. immediately from the 
king. Thoſe ate, the auditor of the revenue, the 
receiver-general, and the ſecretary, in whoſe office 
the. public records: are kept, and where all deeds and 
other writings ate proved. The eccleſiaſtical com- 
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was likewiſe made by the Hon. Mr. Boyle to this 
college, for the education of Indian children. 
Before the commencement of the preſent war, Vir- 
ginia carried on a great trade with the Weſt: Indies, 
in lumber,” pitch, tar, proviſions, &c, and ſent to 
England flax, hemp, iron, ſtaves, and walnut and 
cedar plank; but of all their exports hither tobacco 
was far the moſt conſiderable. The uſual quantity in 
a year was forty thouſand hogſheads, each hogſhead 
containing eight hundred weight. It is computed 
that the revenue drew near three hundred thouſand 
pounds annually from this ſingle article; and the to- 
bacco re- exported from Britain brought almoſt as large 
a ſum every year into the kingdom. To thoſe ad- 
vantages ought ee e the employment of two 
hundred large ſhips, and a Wet INERY 3 nn, of 


00 in this trale. 
Notwithſtanding the 80 ee A 


N 


province by the mother - country, the planters were 
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far from being in a faurifhing condition. As they. 


generally lived to the full extent of their fortunes; 
any failure in the ſale. of their tobacco brought them 
heavily in debt to the London, merchants, who got 
mortgages on their eſtates at an eight per cent, uſury. 
The manufactures of Virginia are; ſo. inſignificant 
that they hardly merit being mentioned; for the ia-. 
habitants were accuſtomed to take from. the mother- 
country every article either for convenience or or- 
nament. as de 56" yrs! [5 F 
Though North Amationt was Fe hy Sebaſ. 
tian Cabot, for the Engliſh, in the reign of Hepry. 
VII. it remained: for almoſt. a century, unclaimed and 
uncultivated, till ſome ſhips were ſent out thither, 
with the view of interrupting the Spaniſh trade with 
America, and, intercepting their galleons. This ex- 
pedition took place in the year 1584, when the ad- 
venturers landed on an iſland near the coaſt of America, 
and ſoon afterwards poſſeſſion was taken of the con- 
tinent, under the name of Virginia, a title beſtowed 
upon it in honour of queen Elizabeth. No attempts 
| however were. made- to eſtabliſh any colony: in thoſe, 
parts, until the reign of king James, who by his letters. 
patent, in 1606, authoriſed fir Thomas Gates, ſir 
George Summers, Richard Hackluit, prebendary of 
Weſtminſter, and other adventurers, to plant the 
coaſt of Virginia (at that time the name of the whole 
eaſtern part of the American continent) between thirty- | 
four and forty-five degrees of north latitude, "They 
patentees fitting out three ſmall ſhips, gaye the com- 
mand of them to captain Chriſtopher Newport, ho 
in 2607 arrived in the bay of Cheſapeak, and ſailing. 
up the river Powhatar, now James river, landed on 
a peninſula, about fifty miles from the bay, where 
they built a fort, and afterwards a town, which they 
called James- Town, in compliment to the king from 
whom the patent had been obtained. 7 
Some ſkirmiſhes. happened between the Engliſh 


and ibe natives at landing; but the latter appre<| 


hending that they ſhould not be able to maintain 


their ground, againſt à people furniſhed with fire - [chems/00 chiefs of the. Iadians, to meditate @ freſh 
arms, pretended a reconciliation with the ſtrangers, war. Having complained of many encroachments / 
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The natives of the country, conſidering the.edlenial; | 
eſtabliſhment; as founded on the violation of their 
rights, entered into à conſpiracy; to maſſacre all tha 

Engliſh, on the twenty-ſecond day of March, 1622, 


about noon, when the people were abroad at work. 


in their plantations without arms. The deſignu ſo fas 
ſuccerded,, that three hundred and forty · ſevam of the 
planters fell a ſaeriſice to their fury, maſt of whom 


were killed with their own working tools; but an Ia 
dian diſeloſing the conſpiraey te his maſter, one of; 
the Engliſh, a little before the execution of it, the 
latter gave notice to the reſt of the planters; who not- 


only ſaved. their ati: but cut off bee 


of the Indians. 

The planters foon ates falling out among. bat 
ſelyes, the natives took advantage of their diviſions, 
and making another effort towards recovering their 
country, attacked the Engliſh by rh ue of whoa. 
they killed a great number. 

Thoſe misfortunes being . ihe akin | 
niſtration of the company, king Charles I. diſſolved. 
it in the year 1626, and reduced the government of 
Virginia under his own immediate direction; himſelf 
appointing the governor and council, ordering all pa- 
tents and procefs. to iſſur in his own name, and re- 
ſerving a quit · rent of two en for _ buogred | 
acres of land. ' + 


priſoner” to England. But though the charge againſt .- 


the Virginians. for that purpoſe, he was reinſtated in 
his government, without thelr being admitted to an 
audience. Being removed, however, in a ſhort time 


him in that ſtation. 
Thoſe diſputes between 666 en — a do- 


loniſta encouraged Oppecancanoug, one of the ſa- 


till a convenient opportunity, ,of indalging their re- upon his lande, contrary to the public faith, wich- 


ſentment ſhould offer. The fort being finiſhed, in 


returned to England, leaving a hundred and four men 
in the ſettla ment. 
The garriſon ſoon. finding, canines: in want of 
proviſions, and the natives refuſing to furniſh them 
\with any, notwithſtanding they offered the full value, 
the Engliſh were reduced to the neceſſity of commit- | 
ting depredations,- upon which an open war commen- 
eed between the two, parties. But freſh ſupplies and 
reinforcements, cammanded by Jorg Delaware, ſaon! 
arriving, the Indians at length were glad to enter in- 
to A treaty of peace. Mean. time the Engliſh finding a 
great demand for tobacco in Europe, began to en- 
egurage the planting of it, in which they ſucceeded. 
beyond their moſt ſanguine ex A mode of 
government being eſtabliſhed, the. belt general allembly. 


in out any regard being paid to bis remonſtrances, gol- 
little more than . twelvemonth, captain Newport lecting a body of the. natives, be ordered dem to dt | 


tack the out- ſetilements, in which encounter. they 
maflagred. near five hundred Engliſn. But purſuing 
the adyantage he had gained within the limits of the 
colony, and at a diftance from his n reſidenes, fir 


with a party of ior ſesi and propaſed to have ſent him 
to England; but a brutal Fngliſhman wounding him 


mortafly in the hack, be almoſt inſtantly expired; 
am ingident, however, which the rg nen 


by making a besae wih ther Indians. 


the ſettlers. of, Virginia were computed to amount to 

fifteen thouſand, excluſive of women and children 3 
but a fatal: difference them arpſe between the gaver-- 
nar and. planters, Berkeley, 


wet at James- Town, in May, 1620, and the ſame 
Jeat negroes were firſt impart, to Virginia, . 


2 


The firſt eee hs dilolution of * ame 

parly was fir John Harvey, who became in à ſhort 
time ſa obnoxious to the inhabitants, from the rigeur 
of his adminiſtration, that, id 1639, they ſent him 


him was ſupported by two gentlemen, ſent over bx 


after, Sir William Berkeley was ee to _ 


William Berkeley ſarpriſed him in | Hengics county 


At the time the civil war broke 858 in en : 


2 man of gteat efolu-: 


tions ſided ich the kings and probilbited. all inter- 
Icourſe nn the Virginians and the prevailing party 
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in England, to the no ſmall prejudice of the colony. 
Their ſtaple commodity, tobacco, of which vaſt quan- 
tities had for ſome time been taken off in England, 
lay upon their hands; and though they did not want 
for proviſions, yet being deſtitute of manufacturers, 
and the benefits of commerce, they were unable to 
ſupply themſelves even with tools for agriculture. The 
Engliſh parliament reſolved to reduce this colony, as 
well as the other American plantations, to their ſub- 
jeRion, Accordingly, fir George Ayſcough being 
ſent with a fleet to reduce Barbadoes, detached, 
agreeable to his inſtructions, a ſmall ſquadron, with 
ſome land- forces on board, againſt this province. 
The Dutch being then on bad terms with England, 
Berkeley engaged fome of their ſhips to 'affift him 
againſt this armament; which they did ſo effectually, 
that Dennis who commanded the Engliſh ſquadron, 
was obliged. to bave recourſe to ſtratagem. He ac- 
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| hands, ' The plot, however, being diſcovered by one 
Birkenhead, the conſpirators were intercepted by a 
party of militia horſe as they were marching towards 
Poplar Spring, the place fixed for their refidezvous, 
Four of the ringleaders were hanged, and Birkenhead, 
who had entered at firſt into the conſpiracy,” obtained 
his freedom, with the reward of two hundred pounds. 
Sir William Berkeley promoted the manufaQures 
of ſilk and linen in the province, and was eſteemed 
an excellent governor; but the act of navigation re. 
ſtraining the planters from fending theit merchandize 
to foreign countries, and from” receiving elbathing, 
furniture, and ſupplies, from any nation but England, 
| occaſioned” a great deal of diſcontent. At this time, 
one Bacon, a popular factious man, incited the people 
to rebellion, depoſed the governor, and compelled 
him to fly to the eaſtern ſhore of the Bay of Cheſa- 
peak. Phe Indians taking advantäge of thoſe di- 


quainted the colony that he had on board a valuable ſtractions, under pretence of affiſting the governor, 


cargo, the property of two leading men of the coun- 
try; which he would detain, if they did not ſurren- 


fell upon the frontiers, deſtroying indiſcriminately 


| the plantations of both parties, and ſparing neither 


der. The intereſt of the colony induced them to a age nor ſex in the ebullition of their fury. The 


ſubmiion, which Berkeley being unable to prevent, 


whole provinte was filled with conſternation and up- 


retired to his on plantation, and thus Virginia fell roar, when Bacon, «the original cauſe of the tumult, | 


into the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh parliament. 
The republic appointed colonel Digges to ſucceed 
Berkeley in the government, during whoſe” adminiſ- 
tration nothing remarkable "happened. '*Afterwards, 


(1 


being cut off by à natural death, the people, now 
deprived of their leader, propoſed terms of aceommo- 
dation, Which the govef nor accepting, peace was re- 
ſtored; and the public tranquility was confirmed by 


the unſettled ſtate of affairs in England ſeems to the reer a" regiment” from England, Which es : 


have introduced ſome confuſion into the government mained a long time in the count. 


of this colony, to the ſuperintendance of which one 
named Bennet, and another Matthews, were ſucceſ- 
ſively appointed by Cromwell's orders. On the death 
of Matthews, the people of Virginia applied to ſir 


William Berkeley to reſume the government, he. Nad 


refuſed to comply, unleſs they would ſtand by him 
in their allegiatice to their lawful ſovereign, againſt 
the power of the uſurpation. This they conſented 
to perform, and Charles II. was accordingly pro- 
claimed all over the province. Fortunately for them, 
duting thoſe ae een died, and Charles 
II. was reſtored. int ne 211 
Berkeley appeaty: n endes o Ger e | 
for this attachment to the royal cauſe, than being 
continued in his government, and made one of the 
proprietors of Carolina. Coming over te England, to 
congratulate the king on his reſtoration, he ſubſti- 
tuted eolonel Morriſon in his government; and the 
welfare of the colony being at this time a favour- | 
ite object with the king, Berkeley was admitted to 
many audiences on that head. In 1662, he returned 
to the province, and procured an act of the deren 
for enlarging James Town, by each county building | 
a certain number of houſes; but the planters were ſo 
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much diſpoſed to reſide on their on eſtates, that it 


proved of little effect. d: 239 met 91514; 19071 4A. 
After the Reſtoration many of the republicans were, 

in their turn, baniſhed to Virginia, and their pt." 

ciples gaining ground, almoft ruined the eblony; 

the ſervants forming 4 confpiracy to murder their 

her eee ee tho governmbht'into'theit own 
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From this period no remarkable occurrence has 2 
pened in Virginia, and the province enjoyed unin- 
terrupted tranquility till the preſent inſarrection of | 
the e- eee e commenced. 4 1 
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ARVY LAND is bounded on the ſouth bs, 
Virginia, on the weſt by the Indian nations, 
on the north by Penſylvania, and on the eaſt by part 
of Penſytvania, and the Atlantic Ocean. It is fituate 
between ſeventy*four and ſeventy-eight degrees of welt 
| longitude; and between thirty: eight and forty degrees 
of north latitude; extending in length about a' hun- 
dred and forty miles, and al moſt as much in breadth. 
The north end of the bay of Cheſapeak divides it 
into two parts, called the eaſterti and weſtern 

ſhores,” This country” was formerly à part of Vir- 
ginia, but in 1632, lord Baltimore obtained it by 
patent, from Charles I. Who gave it the name of 
Maryland in honour of his queen, Henrietta Maria. 

The face of this provitice refembles that of Vir- 
ginia, out of Which it was taken ; the lands being 
low towards the ſea coaſt,” and ny into hills n= 
the ' weſtern” parts of the catalry; ert exit 
Te chief rivers are, the ris which! "uy 
rates Maryland from Virginia, running from welt to 
eaſt, and diſcharging its waters into the bay of Che- 
ſapeak ; the Pacomac, the Patuxent, the Severn,” the 
Cheptone, the Saſſafras, and Vicoma, all falling 
into the bay of Cheſapeak; "and the” St. George's 

| Sig 52 b. noe; e ee eier; 
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river, which, running from north to ſouth, falls into 
the mouth of the riyer Patowmac. Moſt of thoſe 
rivers are navigable for large ſhips, 

The air and ſeaſons are the ſame here as in Virgi- 
nia, and tobacco is A the ſtaple * of this 
province. 

Maryland is divided into ten counties, of which 
ſix lie on the weſt ſide of the bay of Cheſapeak, and 
four on the eaſt. The former are, St. Mary's 
county, Charles county, Prince George county, Cal- 
vert county, Anne Arundel county, and: Baltimore 
county; and the latter, Somerſet county, Dorcheſter 
county, Talbot county. and Cecil county. | 

The ſettlement of this colony was made, under 
© the direction of lord Baltimore, by his brother, and 
about two hundred perſons, Roman Catholics, and 
moſt of them of good families. "Thoſe adventurers met 
with an amicable reception from the natives of the 
country, with whom they continued to live upon 
good terms, till ſome ill- diſpoſed perſons in Virginia 
inſinuated to the Indians, that the Baltimore colony 
had defigns upon them, The new planters being in- 
formed of thoſe ſuggeſtions, and apprehenſive of what 
might be the conſequence, built a good fart with all | 
expedition, and took every other meaſure that ſeem- 
ed to be neceſlary for their defence, continuing how- 
"ever to treat the Indians with their uſual kindneſs; | 
by which prudent behaviour, joined to the awe of 
their arms, the deſigns of their enemies were de- 
feated, 

The papiſts being at this time ſeverely treated in 
England, numbers of that perſuaſion migrated to the 
infant colony, which lord Baltimore, the proprietor, 
who was himſelf a Roman catholic, encouraged with 
all his power, and at conſiderable expence ; till the 
uſurpation overturning the government at home, de- 


PENSYLVANIA.] 


prived him of his new acquiſition, From this time be 


Maryland remained under the governors appointed by 
the parliament and by Cromwell, until the Reſtoration, 
when the proprietor was reinſtated in his former pol- | 
ſeffion, which he continued to cultivate with the ſame | 


aſſiduous attention as before. 


great number, not only of the church of England, 
but of preſbyterians, quakers, and all kinds of dif- 
ſenters, was induced to ſettle in the new colony, | 
which before this time had been almoſt wholly in the | 
hands of Roman Catholics, 


\ Hitherto Maryland was a proprietary ſettlement, | 


but at the Revolution, lord Baltimore was deprived of 


the power of appointing a governor and other officers, | 


and the government of this province fell under the 
fame regulations as thoſe of other colonies. The fa- 
mily of Baltimore was likewiſe in danger of loſing 
their property, on account of the act requiting all 
Roman Catholic heirs to profeſs the proteſtant reli- 
gion, on pain of being deprived of their eſtates; but 
changing their religion to elude the forfeiture, they 
have ever ſince continued in the poſſeſſion of this va- 
luable eſtate. The proprietor, beſides a duty on 
8 every hogſhead of tobacco exported, enjoys ſeveral | 
No. 51. | | 


ſervice, their arms, &c. are to be provided out of the 


He promoted an act of | 
aſſembly, for allowing a free and unlimited toleration | 
to all who profeſſed the Chriſtian religion, whence a | 
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ſine, manors, and has à rent paid him by, "7 
planter, - excluſive of other perquiſites. 
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The governor, as has been already obſerved, i is now 


| appointed by the crown, as are allo the members of 


the council, The aſſembly is choſen by the free- 
holders of the reſpectiye counties, as in Virginia; and 
in the governor, council, and aſſembly, the legiſlative 
power is lodged. The governor has a negative voice, 
as the crown has in Great Britain, and every act of 
the provincial aſſembly muſt be confirmed; by the king; 
call whoſe pleaſure be known, they continue in force 
from the time they have been enacted, _ 

The colonels and other officers of the W in 
every county, are empowered to enliſt all perſons to 
ſerve in the horſe and foot from ſixteen to ſixty (ex- 
cept negroes and ſlaves), who are obliged to muſter in 
their reſpective counties from time to time, at ſuch 
places as the governor ſhall appoint; furniſhing their 
own arms and horſes, and maintaining themſelves 
during ſuch muſter. Nut if they are employed on actual 


public magazines, and they are to be n paid 
by the counties ta which they belong. 

Any ſoldier, being wounded, has a. at FO 
the public; as alſo the wives and Fatdres of ſuch as 
are killed in the ſervice, 

The people of Maryland Lane the Goa eſtabliſhed 
religion as thoſe of Virginia, viz. the church of 
England; and the clergy are decently provided for. 
The exports from this province-are alſo of the ſame 
kind with thoſe of the latter. The quantity of to- 
bacco, their ſtaple commodity, is about forty thouſand 


hogſheads. The white inhabitants are computed at 


forty thouſand, and the negroes upwards of axty 
thouſand, 


BENS VLAN 1. A 


JENSYLVANIA is bounded on the ſouth and 
weſt by Maryland, on the north by the county 
of the Iroquois Indians, and on the eaſt by the Jer- 
ſeys. It is ſituate between ſeventy-four and ſeventy- 
eight degrees of weſt longitude, and between thirty- 
nine and forty-two degrees of north latitude ; being 
about two hundred . in 1 and near the 
ſame in breadth, 

The rivers of this country are, the Delaware, 


which riſes beyond the limits of the province, and, 


running almoſt due ſouth, falls into the Atlantic, 
between Cape May and Cape Henlopen; the Saſ- 
quahannah, which riſing in the country of the Iroquois, 
and running ſouth through the middle of Penſylvania, 
diſcharges its waters into the bay of Cheſapeak; and 
the Shuylkill, which iſſuing from between the ſources 
of the two preceding rivers, and running firſt to the 


ſouth, and then eaſtward, falls into the Delaware at 


Philadelphia. The firſt two of thoſe rivers are navi- 
gable a great way for large ſhips, and the latter is na- 
vigable ſo high as the eity laſt mentioned; a ciecume 
ſtance which [renders the provines e conve- 
nient for * trade. 


Philadelphia, 
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Philadelphia, the capital of this Weste is ſi- Vork, who ſent over Sir Robert ? OG with a ſquadron 


tuate in ſeventy-five degrees of weſt longitude, and in |of-men of war, and land- forces to reduce them. On 


forty degrees fifty minutes of north latitude ; upon a| the appearance of this armament before the city of 
tongue of land, immediately at the confluence of the | New-Amſterdam, ſince called New-York, the go- 
rivers Delaware and Shuylkill. This beautiful city | vernor, in conſequence of a ſummons, ſurrendered 


is diſpoſed in an oblong form, deſigned to extend | the place, and this example was ſoon followed by all 


two miles from river to river; but the buildings are | the other towns in the country. 


hitherto not erected above a mile and a half in length, 
on the weft ſide of the Delaware, and not more than 
half a mile in breadth, where the dimenſions of the 
town are greateſt. According to the original plan, 
eight parallel ſtreets were to be built, each two miles 


The Duke of York parcelled out the territory to 
under-proprietors, among whom was William Penn, 
ſon of Sir William Penn, admiral in the Dutch wars. 
The reſt. of thoſe proprietors, ſome time after, ſur- 
rendering their charters to the crown, New-Y ork, 


in length; which were to be interſected by ſixteen | and New-Jerſey became royal governments, while 


others, each a mile in length, broad, ſpacious, and 


market places. In the centre is a ſquare of ten acres, 
round which moſt of the public building are diſpoſed. 
The two principal ſtreets of the city are each a hun- 
dred foot wide, and moſt of the houſes have a ſmall 
garden and orchard. From the river are cut ſeveral 
canals, equally agreeable and commodious. The 
quays are large and well built. The principal one 
is two hundred foot wide, and to this a veſſel: of five 


Penn remained proprietor of that part of the country 
which had been granted to him, In the year 1680, 
he obtained from Charles II. an additional grant of 
that part of the country which at preſent conſtitutes 
the reſt of Penſylvania, in conſideration of money due 
to his father, Sir William Penn, from the govern- 
ment. To the whole territory which he had obtain- 
ed, he gave the name of Penſylvania, and proceeded 
immediately to planting colonies; the Dutch and 
Swediſh inhabitants chooſing ſtill to remain, as they 


hundred tuns may lay her broadſide, The warchouſes | did in New-York and the Jerſeys. 


are alſo large, numerous, and commodious, and. the 
docks for ſhip-building every way well adapted for | 


Penn, however, notwithſtanding thoſe grants, did 
not look upon himſelf as the real proprietor of the 


their purpoſes, The city contains about two thou- | lands he had obtained, till they ſhould be confirmed 
ſand dwelling houſes, moſt of them of brick, and well | to him by the Indians, in conſequence. of his paying 
built. The inhabitants are computed to be about to them what he eſteemed a valuable conſideration ;. 
fourteen thouſand, A univerſity was n here | the principles of his ſect (he being a quaker) not per- 


a few years fince. 


Dulles; twenty miles north of Philadelphia; and 


mitting him to make uſe of force in the eſtabliſhment 
The town of Briſtol ſtands on ** weſt ſhore of the of the colony. 


* 


On his arrival in America, therefore, in 1681, his 


near the mouth of the ſame river; likewiſe on the | firſt object was, to procure a conference with the In- 


weſt fide ſtands Newcaſtle, which is a fine port, and | dian ſachems, or kings, to treat with them for the 
has the briſkeſt trade of any town in the province, | purchaſe of the lands, The number of the natives 
next to Philadelphia. being ſmall, and hardly making any other uſe of the 


This part of America being diſcovered by Mr, | country than-to hunt in it, they readily embraced the 


Hudſon, a native of England, who was about to | propoſal, and he purchaſed countries of many miles 


plant a colony at the mouth of the river which now | extent, for a very moderate ſum, which he paid in 
bears his name, the Dutch purchaſed his intereſt in | cloaths, tools, utenſils, and toys. The land thus 
that plantation, and in the year 1608, took poſſeſſion bought was entered upon by the under-purchaſers, 


of it, In virtue of this tranſaction they conſidered 


who purchaſed by the hundred and thouſand acres, 


themſelves as entitled to all thoſe territories now de- what the proprietary had bought by miles. 


nominated New York, New Jerſey, and Penſylvania. 


The government of Penſylvania is proprietary, the 


But there ftill remaining ſome part of them, which | heirs of the grantee appointing the governor and coun- 


the Dutch had neglected to plant, the Swedes ſent 


cil; and the repreſentatives are choſen by the freemen 


thither colonies of their countrymen, a meaſure which | of the province. The territory was ſome. years ſince 
the people of the former nation were ſo far from | mortgaged to Mr, Gee, and others, for fix thouſand 
tolerating, that they fell upon the Swedes, and | ſix hundred pounds fterling, In the year 1713, Mr. 
compelled them to acknowlege the Hollanders their | Penn, by agreement, made over all his rights in 
ſovereign ; permitting them however to enjoy the | Penſylvania to the crown, in conſideration of twelve 


reſt of their ſubjects. 


| plantations they had 1 and the bent of Fes thouſand pounds ſterling ; but before the inſtrument 
8 of ſurrender was executed, he died apoplectic, and 


King Charles II. n not leet: the | the country ill remains with the family of the 
claim of either of thoſe nations, becauſe part of the Penns, 


fame coaſt, both on the north and ſouth of thoſe pro- 
vinces, had been planted by the ſubjects of England, 


The produce SP traffic of mine conſiſts of 


horſes, pipe-ſtaves, pork, beef, and fiſh, ſalted and 


under a charter from James I. in which the countries | barrelled up, ſkins and furs, all ſorts of grain, viz, 
in queſtion - were comprehended, transferred the ſe- wheat, rye, peaſe, oats, barley, buck-wheat, Indian 
veral provinces which had been occupied by the Hol- corn, pot-aſhes, wax, &c. In return for thoſe com- 
landers and Swedes, to his brother, the duke of | | modities, they import from the Caribbee Iſlands, and 


other 
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other places, rum, ſugar, molaſſes, ſilver, negroes, 
ſalt, and wine; and from Great Britain, houſehold 
goods, and clothing of all kinds, hardware; tools, 
and toys, as the other American colonies. 

The Penſylvanians are generally an induſtrious peo- 
ple, and moſt of them are ſubſtantial, though only a 
few of the landed men can be conſidered as rich. 
The inferior people manufacture moſt of their own 
wear, both linens and woollens, It is computed, that 
the number of inhabitants is about twenty thouſand, 
- of whom not above the fortieth part are blacks. 'The 
firſt planters were chiefly quakers; but there are now 
churches, of the eſtabliſhed religion, in different parts 
of the province, whither miſſionaries are ſent by the 
ſociety for the propagation of the goſpel, 


NEW-JERSEY. 


laware bay and river, which ſeparate it from 

Penſylvania; on the north by Hudſon's River, which 

divides it from New-York, and on the eaſt and ſouth | 

by the Atlantic Ocean, It is ſituate between ſeventy- 

four and ſeventy- ſix degrees of north latitude; being 

about a hundred and forty miles in length from north 
to ſouth, and in breadth near ſixty, 

This province was formerly divided into two > phe; 
by a line drawn almoſt through the middle of it from 
north to ſouth, and diſtinguiſhed by the names of Eaſt 
and Weſt Jerſey; but the proprietors of both having 
ſutrendered their charters to the crown, the whole 
now conſtitutes one royal government. 
There are ſeveral chains of mountains in this pro- 
vince, but of no conſiderable extent. The principal 
rivers are the Delaware, and Hudſon's river. The 
courſe of the former has been already deſcribed : the 
latter riſes near Lake Champlain, in Canada, and run- 
ning ſouthward, falls into the Atlantic Ocean, a little 
below the town of New-York. Beſides there are ſome 
other ſtreams of leſs note. 

The province is divided into ſeveral counties, and 
has for. its.chief towns Perth- Amboy and Bridlington, 
commonly called Burlington, diſtant fifty miles from 
each other, and at which the general aſſembly alter- 
nately fits. 

Perth- Amboy is uns Gruated at the mouth of 
the river Raritan, and had it been built according to 
the plan originally intended, would have been one of 
the fineſt towns in North America; but the planters 
have never reſorted thither, as was expected, though 
it is ſo commodiouſly ſituated for traffic that ſhips of 
three hundred tons may come up in one tes and lie 
before the merchants doors, 

Bridlington, or Burlington, is ſituated on an iland 
in the river Delaware, to the north of Philadelphia. 
This town is handſomely built with brick, and laid 
out into ſpacious ſtreets, with commodious quays and 
wharfs, to which ſhips of two hundred or three hun- 
dred tons may come up, Here is a good market- 


place, with a town=houſe, or guild-hall, where the 
courts of juſtice were formerly held, 
8 


There are alſo 
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EW-JERSEY is bounded on the weſt by the De- 


power of the province was made to queen Annes whe 
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two bridges over thi river; one called London Bridge; 
and the other York Bridge; and the town having art 
ealy communication with Philadelphia and the occan, 
by the river Delaware, it carries on a briſk trade. 

 Elizabeth-Town, ſituated northward + of Perth - 
Amboy, has alſo a flouriſhing commerce; beſides 
which New-Brunſwick and Trent-Town are places 
of conſiderable note. At the former of theſe a col- 
lege was eſtabliſhed for the inſtruction of youth, in 


1746, with power to confer all hes og as in Ur 


univerſities. 


New- Jerſey abornds much in cord, and is ſaid to 
raiſe more wheat than any other of the colonies: The 
planters likewiſe raiſe ſome flax and hemp. Their 
chief trade is with New- York and Penſylvania, whi- 
ther they ſehd moſt of theit gtain. They have alſo 
for ſome years had a conſiderable trade for proviſions 
with the Antilles; and they export to Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and the Canaries, tobacco, oil, fiſh,-grain, and 
other proviſions, They trade to England alſo with 
furs, ſkins, and other produce, taking furniture and 
clothing in return, By means of employing negroes; 
as the neighbouring colonies do, in cultivating their 


lands, they have of late more than doubled their va- 


lue; and they now work a copper ore mine, and 
manufacture iron ore into pigs and bars. 

The province of New-Jerſey conſtituted part of 
New- Holland when taken from the Dutch, It was, 
however, not inhabited by the Engliſh till long after 
the country was diſcovered, and the firſt Europeans 
that ſettled here ſeem to be the Swedes; who chiefly 
ſeated themſelves on the ſide of the Delaware, towards 
the frontiers of Penſylvania, Here they built three 
towns, Chriſtina, Gottenbourg, and Elſunbourg, of 
which the latter yet retains its name, The Dutch 


almoſt entirely planted the north parts of this pro- 


vince by the name of Nova Belgia, and about the 
year 1665, Rizing, the Swediſh general, ſold to them 
all the poſſeſſions which had been OO by his 
countrymen, | + 
When the reduction of this proviuce was reſolved | 
upon by Charles II. he made a grant of both the 
property and government of it to his brother, the 
duke of York, by a deed dated March 12, 1663, and 
the duke aſſigned it to the Lord Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret; the former of whom obtained the 
weſtern diviſion of the country, and the other the 
eaſtern. A diſpoſition of the territory was afterwards 
made by thoſe grantees, with the approbation of - the 
duke of Vork; and the province fell into the hands 
of a number of proprietors, who being unable to 
agree among themſelves, either about matters of pro- 
perty, or the right of appointing a governor, deter- 
mined to reſign to the crown the government of the 
country, reſerving only their title to the lands. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1702, a ſurrender of the executive 


appointed the lord Cornbury. their governor. - For 
many years the government of the Jerſeys was an- 
nexed to that of New-York, by a diſtin commiſſion ; 
but of late they have been afligned to different per- 


| ſons, The conſtitution of the Jerſeys, both in church 


and , 
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and ſtate, is now the ſame as the other colonies, 
of which it is at preſent one of the moſt flouriſhing. 


NEW-YOR K. 


Nero is bounded on the ſouth by Jerſey, | 


on the weſt by Penſylvania and the country of | 

the Troquois, on the north by Canada, and on the 
caſt by New-England. It is ſituate between ſeventy- 
three degrees thirty minutes of weſt longitude, and 
detween forty-one and forty-four degrees of north la- 
titude ; being upwards of two hundred miles in nt 
from ſouth to north, but hardly ſixty broad in any 
Verde ſoil of this province is exceeding fertile. All 
kinds of black cattle are in great numbers, and the 
breed of horſes is much valued. 
The chief towns are, New-York, Schenectida, 


and Albany; to which may be added Weſt-Cheſter. 


New-York, the capital of the province, is ſituate 
in ſeventy-four degrees thirty minutes of weſt longi- 
tude, and in forty-one degrees of north latitude, 
This city, which, when the Dutch were in poſſeſſion 
of the country, was called New-Amfterdam, ftands | 
in the iſland of Manchattan, in the mouth of Hud- 
fon's River ; an ifland about fourteen miles long and 
three broad. The city contains upwards of two thou- 
ſand houſes, built of brick and ſtone ; and the ſtreets, 
though not regular, are well paved, There is one 


large church appropriated for the eſtabliſhed worſhip, | 


beſides three others, a Dutch, a French, and a Lu- 
theran. The town ſtands on an eminence, and is 
furrounded by a wall. The barbour is commodious, | 
and the trade of the city very conſiderable. 

Schenectida is fituated on Hudſon's River, a hun- 
dred miles north of New-York, and is defended by 
a fortreſs. 

Within this province are the two forts of Oſwege 
and Ticonderoga ; the former of which is ſituated in 
ſerenty- eight degrees of weſt longitude, and in forty- 
four degrees twenty minutes of north latitude, on the 
fide of the lake Ontario. There the Britiſh trade 
with the diſtant Indians for ſkins and furs. 

Ticonderoga is fituated at the northern extremity 
of lake George, in ſeventy=three degrees twenty mi- 
nutes of weſt longitude, and in forty- — degrees 
fifty minutes of north latitude. 

Albany ſtands likewiſe on Hudſon's River, about 
a hundred and fifty miles north of New-York. This 
town is more conſiderable for its trade with the Indians 
than for its extent, The commodities received by 
the people of this province are furs and ſkins, for 
which they barter coarſe woollen goods, guns, hatchets, 
knives, hoes, kettles, powder, and ſhot, beſides ſhirts, 
and ſeveral other articles. At this place the ſachems, 
= er kings of the Iroquois, meet the governors of the 
Britiſh plantations, when they enter into wy treaties 
with them. 0 

The trade of New-York conſiſts in wha flour, 
ſkins, furs, oil of whales and ſea calves, iron and 


copper, of both which the province affords very rich | 
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mines. The inhabitants not only maintain a traffic 


» 
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with Britain, but with Spain, Portugal, Africa, and 
the Weſt-India Iflands, and even with the Spaniſh 
continent in America, by which means they are en- 
abled to pay in gold and ſilver for the anutactares 
| which they import from the mother - country. 

The internal trade of the province is chiefly car- 
ried on by water-carriage, on Hudſon's River, which 
is one of the fineſt ip America, It is navigable up- 
wards of two hundred miles, and the tide flows a 
hundred and fifty. 

{ The inhabitants of this country are between eighty 
and a hundred thouſand, There is here a general 
{ toleration of all religions; and conſidering the healch- 
fulneſs of the climate, and the fertility of the ſoil, 
the province is inferior to none of the Britiſh plan. 
tations. It is a royal government, and adminiſtered 


{ like others of the ſame claſs, 


On the arrival of the armament fitted out in 1664, 
by the duke of York, to take poſſeſſion of this terri- 
tory, in virtue of his patent, Nicholls, the com- 


| mander, marched directly againſt the town of New- 


Amſterdam, now New-Yoris, which the Dutch go- 
vernor being unable to defend, ſurrendered by capi- 
tulation. All the Dutch inhabitants, who were wil 
ling to ſubmit to the Britiſh government, were per- 


mitted to remain, and protected in their perſons and 
effects. Above half the number accepted of theſe 
terms. 


Soon after the ſurrender of New Amfterdam, Ni- 
cholls marched to Orange Fort, which likewiſe ca- 
pitulated; and all the ſtraggling plantations in the 
country fell under the power of the Engliſh, The 
Dutch, however, recovered New-York in 1672, but 
reſtored it a few months after, by the treaty of peace. 

After the Revolution, the French found means to 


excite the Hurons againſt the inhabitants of New- 
York; and colonel Benjamin Fletcher, thea governor 
of the provinec, was ordered; to carry thither from 


England ſome land- forces for the protection of the 
colony, Meanwhile, in 1690, colonel Peter Schuyler, 
an inhabitant of New. Vork, raiſed three hundred 


 Bririfh ſubjects, and as many Indians, with whom he 


marched againſt Quebec, This expedition appears to 
have been ill concerted, as it was entirely deſtitute 
of heavy artillery. Schuyler, however, advanced into 
Canada with great intrepidity, and was oppoſed by a 
| ſuperior army of French, which he engaged ; but after 
killing three hundred of the enemy, perceiving that 
his force was too ſmall, he returned to New-York. 

A ſimilar act of hoſtility was in a ſhort time after 
carried into execution by the French, who invaded 
the province of New-York, took and burnt the town 
of Schenectida, and put the inhabitants to the ſword. 

Fletcher not arriving, the government of New- 
Vork was at this time in a ſtate of anarchy, when 
colonel Leſlie aſſumed the direction of the affairs of 
the province, in conjunction with one Mr, Jacob 
 Milbourne, both vainly imagining that they would 
be continued in the government, or at leaſt be ſtrong 
enough to hold out againſt the governor who had been 


appointed by king William. 
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with his troops, He immediately ſummoned Leſlie 
and Milbourne to ſurrender the fort, which they not 
only refuſed to do, but killed one of his ſoldiers. The 
governor, however, reducing the place in a ſhort 


time, they were both tried for high treaſon, and exe- 


cuted accordingly, 
Beſides the iſland of Manahattan, on which ab 
city of New-York ſtands, there are two other iſlands 
contiguous to the province, and comprehended under 
its government, One of thoſe is Long-Ifland, called 
by the Indians, Matowacks, and by the Dutch, Naſſau, 
It is in length from eaſt to weſt about a hundred and 
twenty . miles, and, at a medium, about ten miles 
broad. Its ſhore is a ſandy flat, as is all the eaſt 
coaſt of North America, from Cape Cod, off New 
England, in forty-two degrees ten minutes of north 
latitude, to Cape Florida, Upon. the ſhore of Long 
Iſland are few inlets, and thoſe very ſhallow, Between 
it and Connecticut there is a ſound, the wideſt part 
of which, near the town of New. Haven in that pro- 
vince, does not exceed eight leagues, Two-thirds of 
this iſland is a barren ſandy ſoil, It is divided into 
; three counties, viz, Queen's county, King's county, 
and Suffolk county, and pays more than one fourth 
of the taxes of the province of New-York, The 
eaſtern parts of this iſland were ſettled from New 
England, and the weſtern by the Dutch, where many 
families to this day underſtand no other language but 
that of the latter. The confluence of the eaſt and 

| weſt tide, in Long-Ifland ſound, is at Hell-gate, 
about twelve miles from the city of New-York. In 
the middle of this iſland is a plain, fixteen miles 
Jong and four broad, to which they give the name 
of Saliſbury-Plain, having, as is ſaid, as fine a turf 
as that on Saliſbury-Plain in Old England. There 
being in the iſland an excellent breed of horſes, there 
are races here every ſeaſon, to which there is a great 
reſort of company from New-England and New-York. 
|  Staten-Iflagd is ſituate about a league weſtward of 
Long-Iſland, and is ſeparated from Perth-Amboy in 
Jerſey, by a creek about a mile over, 


county, called Richmond, which pays not ſo much 
as a twentieth part of the provincial tax, It is all 
one pariſh, but contains an Engliſh, French, and 
Dutch congregation, | The inhabitants are moſtly of 
the former nation, and there i is only one conſiderable 
| village gallen Cuckold's Town, 


N E WN. ENGLAND. 


New- England is bounded on the weſt by New- 
| Vork, on the north-weſt by Canada, on the north- 
_ eaſt by Nova Scotia, or Acadia, and on the eaſt and 
ſouth by the Atlantic Ocean, It is fituate between 
ſixty-ſeven and ſeventy-three degrees of weſt longi- 
tude, and between forty-one. and forty-five degrees of 
north latitude ; being about three hundred miles in 
length, and from one hundred to two hundred broad, 
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While affairs were in this ſituation Fletcher arrived | 2 


This iſland is 
near twelve miles long and ſix broad, and makes one 
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This country is divided into four distinct governs 
ments, viz. New Hampſhire, or Piſcataway, on the 
north; the Maſſachuſet colony in the middle; Rhode- 
Iſland, and Providence - Plantation, on the ſouth z 
and the colony of Connecticut, on the weſt, 


CONNECTICUT. 


The colony of Connecticut, which 9 
New- Haven, is bounded on the north by the Maſſa · 
chuſet colony, on the eaſt by another patt of Maſſa- 
chuſet, and Rhode - Iſland, on the ſouth by an arm of 
the ſea, which divides it from Long-Iſland, and on 
the weſt by New-York; being about à hundred miles 
in length, and eighty in breadth. It is divided into 
the following counties, viz. New-London, Hertford, 
New-Haven, and Fairfield county, | 

New-London county is ſituated on both ſides of the 
river Connecticut, and contains the ſubſequent towns, 
namely, New- London, Saybrook, Lyme, Stoniton, 
Preſton, Dantrick, Norwich, Lebanon, and Kil- 
lingworth, | 

The county of Hertford is contiguous to that of 
London on the north, and lies alſo on both ſides of 
the river ConneRicut, It contains the towns of 
Hertford, F armingſton, Glaſtonbury, Hadham, Mid- 
dleton, Simſbury, Waterbury, Weathersfield, Win, 
ſor, Farm, and Windham. 

New-Haven county is bounded by that of Hertford 
on the north, by London county on the eaſt, the ſea 
on the ſouth, and Fairfield county on the weſt. The 
towns in this county are, Ne- Haven, Brainford, 
Darby, Guilford, Milford, and Wellington. 

Fairfield county alſo lies upon the ſea, between the 


county of New- Haven on the eaſt, and the province 5 


of New- Vork on the weſt. The towns are, Fairfield, 


Danbury, Greenwich, Norwalk, Rye, Stamford, 
Stratford, and Woodbury, 


The conſtitution of this colony i is that of a 2 


government, the people having the choice of theit 
own governor, deputy-governor, council, and aſſembly, 


RHODE-ISLAND. 


RhodFRJdand is ſituated in Narraganſet-Bay, on 
the ſouth-eaſt of the province of New-England. It is 
about fifteen miles long, and fix broad, and has ſe- 
veral ſmaller iſlands annexed to it, 'This colony has 
alſo a charter government, under which is compre- 
hended Providence Plantation, containing a diftrit | 
about twenty miles {quare on the n con- 


tinent. 


The chief town.of Rbode-Hfand is Newport, f- 


minutes north latitude, It has a vety ſecure and com- 


modious harbour, defended at the entrance by a re- 
gular fort, on which are planted thirty pe” of 
large. cannon, 
Providence-Plantation has two port-towns, one of 
which is called. Providence, and the other Warwick. 
| Rhode-Ifland and Providence-Plantation are alſo a 


+ | charter government, 
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MASSACHUSET BAY. 


1 Eur Maſſachufet colony, is bounded on the weſt | 


by ConneRicut and New York, on the north by i 


New Hampſhire, and on the eaſt and ſouth by the 
Atlantic Ocean; being about a hundred miles long, 
and forty broad. This colony is diſtinguiſhed into 
Maſſachuſet Proper, Maine, and Plymouth; the firſt 
of which is again ſubdivided into the counties of 
Suffolk, Middleſex, and Eſſex, all menos on the 
Maſſachuſet Bay. 
The chief towns in Maſſachuſet Proper are, Boſton, 

Braintree, Dedham, Dorcheſter, Kinghorn, Hull, 
Medfield, Menden, Milton, Roxborough, Wey- 
mouth; Woodſtock, wan le ne 20 oth 
ham, 

Boſton, the capital of this colony, and of all 
New England, is ſituate in ſeventy-one degree five 


minutes weſt longitude, and in forty-two degrees | 


twenty-four minutes of north latitude, It ſtands on a 
peninſula, about four miles in circumference, at the 
bottom of a fine bay, In the entrance of the bay 
are ſeveral rocks, that appear above water, and a 
dozen ſmall iſlands, ſome of which are inhabited. 
The harbour can be approached only by one ſafe 
channel, ſo narrow that three ſhips can hardly ſail 
through abreaſt; but within the harbour, there is 
room for five hundred fail to lie at anchor. The en- 
trance is defended by the caſtle of Fort William, 
mounting a hundred guns, twenty of which lie on a 
platform, level with the water. To prevent any ſur- 
priſe, a guard is placed on one of the rocks, about 
two leagues diſtant, on which alſo is a light houſe, 


whence a ſignal is made to the caſtle, when any ſhip | 


comes in fight, | There is alſo a battery of great 
guns at the end of the town, which cm the 
harbour. 

At the bottom of the bay, is a pier, os wade; near 
two thouſand foot in length, with the merchants 
warehouſes on the north fide of it; to which ſhips of 
the greateſt burden uy come up, and unload without 
the help of boats, 

+ The town of Boſton lies in the form of a cedfcent 
about the harbour. There are in it ſeveral ſtreets not 
much inferior to the beſt in London, the chief of 
which runs from the pier to the Town-Houſt, or 
Guild-Hall, a handſome building, and rendered more 
commodious by containing walks for the merchants, 
Here are alſo the council-chamber, the houſe of re- 
preſentatives, and the courts of juſtice. 
ten churches. belonging to people of different per- 
ſuaſions. Six of thoſe are independents, which is here 
the eſtabliſhed church. There is beſides an epiſcopal 
church, handſomely built and adorned, The number 
of inhabitants is computed to be about twenty thou- 
ſand. Behind the town, the country riſes gradually 
into killa; and affords a moft delightful 1 from 
Middleſex county FR would of wo of Suffolk; Its 


chief towns are, Cambridge, Billerica, barles- Town, 0 
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*[ Chelmsford, Concord, Lexington, Grotton, Lan- 


There are | 


ey, 
Dighton, Little Compton, Attleborough, and Free- 
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caſter, Marlborough, Malden, Framingham, Med- 


| ford, Newton, Oxford, Reading, Sherburn, Stow, 
Studbury, url Weſton, Woburn, and 


Worceſter, 
The principal of choſe is Cambridge, commonly 


called Newton, ſituated on the northern branch of 
Charles river, about three miles from Boſton. Here 
are ſeveral well- built ſtreets, but it is moſt con- 
ſiderable for its univerſity, conſiſting of three col- 
leges, There was alſo a college built for the educa- 
tion of Indians ; 3 but this is now converted into a 
printing-houſe, the education of the Indians in the 
learned languages being found impracticable. The 
univerſity is governed by a preſident, and five fel- 
lows, with the treaſurer, who have each a competent 
ſtipend. The number of ſtudents reſident in all the 
colleges may be about a hundred and fifty, Their vi- 
ſitors, or overſeers, are the governor, and deputy- 
governor, with the magiſtrates of the province, and 
the miniſters of ſix adjacent towns, 

The moſt _ northerly county of Maſſachuſet Proper 
is Eſſex, which contains the towns of Salem, Ameſ- 
bury, Saliſbury, Haverhill, Newbury, Boxford, Row- 
ley, Ipſwich, Topsfield, Bradford, Glouceſter, Man- 
cheſter, Beverley, Marblehead, Lynn, Wenham, and 
Andover. The chief of thoſe is Salem, which ſtands 


in a plain, near the confluence of two rivers, by which 


it is watered on each ſide, It has two harbours, one 
called the Summer, and the other the Winter har- 
bour, A little northward of this town lies the pro- 
montory called Cape Anna, eſteemed a good ſtation 
for fiſhing ; and farther north ſtands Newbury, plea- 
ſantly ſituated at the mouth of Merimack river, 
where they take a great quantity of Rurgeon, and 
pickle- them in the ſame manner as in the Baltic. 
Between this town and Saliſbury, which lies on the 
oppoſite ſide of the Merimack, there is a conſtant 
ferry, half a mile over, 

The ſecond diviſion of the Maſſachuſet government 
is that of Plymouth, which lies ſouth of Maſſachuſet 
Proper, and contains the counties of Plymouth, Barn- 
ſtable, and Briſtol. 

The moſt ſoutherly of thoſe is the county of 
Briſtol, which contains the towns of Briſtol, Swan- 
Rohoboth, Norton, Dartmouth, Taunton, 


— 


town, Briſtol, the principal town, is ſituated on a 
commodious harbour, at the entrance of which lies 
Rhode Ifland, 

The county of Barnſtable lies contiguous to Ply- 
mouth on the fouth-eaft, In this diviſion is the pro- 
montory of Cape Cod, which forms a large commo- 
dious bay, capable of containing a thouſand fail of 


ſhips. The chief towns. of this county are, Barnſtaple, 


| Eaſtham, Manimay, Truro, Rocheſter, Sandwich, 
Yarmouth, Harwick, and Nantucket, The latter of 
thoſe is ſituated in an iſland of the ſame name, lying 
ſouth-eaſt of the main land, near which is one of the 
moſt conſiderable fiſheries in New England, which 
renders this town a flouriſhing place, 
The towns in the county of Plymouth, which is 
| | 285 the 
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the moſt northerly, are, New-Plymouth, Bridgewater, 
| Duxbury, "Marſhfield, ' Scituate, - | Middlebury,” Pem- 
broke, and Plympton. The chief of thoſe is Ne- 
Plymouth, ſituated on the ſouth ſide of a han bay, 
and is the oldeſt town in the province.” A n 


The third grand diviſion-of the Maſſachuſet go- } 


vernment is Maine, contiguous to Nova Scotia on 
the north-eaſt. © The chief towns are, "Falmouth, 
Jaco or Scarborough, Wells, Hedeck or New- | 
caſtle, Edger T own, Vork, Ne pre Berwick, and| 


Biddeford. . | 


The government of the Maſſichuſer Gli; in- 


cluding its ſeveral diverſions, is a compound of the 


royal and charter governments; the king nominating 
the governor, but Now aſſembly of repreſentatives 7” 
pointing the council, or 5 ret ales 121 

£ | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


HE province of New Hampſhire, or pili: 
is bounded on the ſouth by that of the Maſſa- 
chuſet's Bay, on the weſt by New. Vork, on the north 
by Nova Scotia, and on the eaſt by the Atlantic 
ocean, The ſoil of this provinee i is not fertile, the 
greater part of it being yet foreſt, The chief towns 
are, Dover, Portſmouth, Exeter, and Hampton, all 
fituated neat the mouth 761 the river Piſcataway. Be- 
ſides thoſe, there are many towns in the inland « coun- 
try, though not of great note, iN 
The country of New Eoglaid, towards the 9 
is generally low, but in the other parts it becomes 
gradually elevated, and in the north. eaff is rocky and 
mountainous. The weather here is not ſo variable as 
in Old England, but the ſeaſons are much more intem- 
perate. The north and north-weſt winds blowing over a 
long tract of frozen country, render the winter very 
cold; and the ground is not only covered with ſnow 
during ſeveral months, but the navigation on the 
coaſt is totally obſtructed by the ice. The warmth 
of the ſummer compenſates the ſhortneſs of its du- 
ration, and is proportionable to the rigour of the 
preceding ſeaſon. The climate however appears to be 
as healthful as that of any of our plantations in 
North America. Round Maſſachuſet's Bay, the ſoil 
is black, and à8 rich as in any part of England. The 
uplands are leſs fruitful, being for the moſt part a 
mixture of ſand and gravel, inclining to clay. But 
even here a ſufficient quantity of corn, and culinary | 
| vegetables is ge fe for the r of 2 gente 
f 47 
Few colonies are better a with Vers ind: 
lakes than New England, though the latter are not ſo 
_ conſiderable as thoſe to the weſt and * notthward, 
Seven of the rivers are navigable, all abound” in fiſh, | 
and ny of them 'anſwer every purpoſe 'of com- 
| merce. Connecticut river, in particular, is navi- 
gable a great way by the largeſt veſſels, It riſes in 
the northern frontier of the province, and runs di- 
rectly ſouth through the diſtrict of its own name, 
diſcharging itſelf between the towns of Saybrook and 
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other moſt conſi derable Aceams, are the Thames, 
Piſsataqua, Marimech, Saca, Kennebuty, Patucat, 
and Cuſco ; z to the convenience of which we may - 
afcribe the” greateſt number of larze and ee 
towns f in this provinctde. 

Beſides river-fiſh, the coaſt abounds with cod ; 
and formerly there. wis a whale fiſhery between New⸗ 
England and New Vork, which is now entirely en- 
groſſed by the Newfoundlanders. The cod taken here 
are ſalted and exported, not only to the ſugar colonies, 


article in the trade of the province, 

The country is fruitful in all kinds of excellent 
plants, pulſe, and corn ; but Indian corn, or maize, 
which the natives call weachin, f is the moſt cultivated, 
and was the only ſpecies known here on the firſt ar- 
rival of the Europeans. The ear of this corn is a- 
bout a ſpan long, compoſed of eight or more rows of 
grain, according to the quality of the ſoil, and hay- 
ing about thirty grains in each row. By this calcus 
lation, every ear, at a medium, produces about two 
hundred and forty grains, which is an aſtoniſhing in- 
creaſe, It is of various colours, red, white, yellow, 
black, green, &c. and the diverſity often appears not 
only in the ſame field, but in the ſame ear of corn; 
though white and yellow be the moſt frequent. The 
ear is included in ſtrong thick huſks, which defend it - 
from the cold. In many of the provinces in North 
Ametiea, the ſtalk grows ſeven of eight foot bigh, and 
| proportionably ſtrong and thick. It is jointed like a 
cane, and is ſupplied with 2 juice as ſweet as that 
of the ſugar cane; but from the experiments which 
have been made, it ſeetns not to be accommodated to 
any uſeful purpoſe. Every joiht is marked with a 
long leaf or flag, and, at the top, ſhoots a branch of 


or, as it is here called, of planting, is from the middle 
of April to the middle of May ; ; though in the northern 
countries, the corn is not put in the ground before 
June. But on account of the extreme warmth of 
ſummer, the harveſt arrives in dus ſeaſon. bs 

This corn the Indians boil till it is tender, and 
eat with fiſh, fowl, or fleſh, as bread." Sometimes 
they previouſly bruiſe it in "mortars, but the moſt 
uſual preparatory method is to dry the corn high, 
without burning. The Engliſh bake it into bread 
in the ſame manner as flour, But the beſt food made 
from it is ſamri. This is procured by ſteeping the 
corn in water for half an hour, after which it is beat 
in a mortar until it is thoroughly cleared of the huſk, 


It is then ſifted, and boiled, and eaten with milk, 


or butter and ſugar, like rice. Good ſtrong beer may 
alſo be brewed from it green, without uſing. the ex- 
penſive European method of malting. 1 
New England produces great variety of fowls, fuck 
as geeſe, ducks, hens, turkeys, partridges, &c. with 
plenty of all thoſe quadrupeds which are more imme- 


ence, All kinds of European cattle thrive here, and 
multiply exceedingly. The horſes of the prob ince are 


elks, Ur) bares, rabbits, ä beavers, otters, 


Line, after a courſe of two hundred miles, The 


monkeys, 


% 


but likewiſe to Europe, conſtituting a very confiderable 


flowers like rye bloſſoms, The uſual time of ſowing, 


 diately neceſſary to human ſubſiſtence and conyeni- 


bardy and mettleſome, but mall. Here alſo are 
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monkeys, racoons, ſables, bears, wolves, foxes, [and .a half, to four foot Jong; and the bunch or 


ounces, with many other quadrypeds, both wild and 
tame, 

The moſt extraordinary of thoſe animals is the 
mooſe-deer. The body of this ſpecies is about the 
fize of a bull, The buck ſometimes meaſures. four- 
teen ſpans in height from the withers, reckoning nine | 
inches a ſpan, The mooſe parts the hoof, chews the 
cud, and is ſaid to have no gall, Its ears are large | 
and erect. The horns, when full grown, are about 
five foot from the head to the tip, having branches to 
each horn, and they generally ſpread about fix foot, 
This ſpecies of deer does not ſpring or riſe, in going, 
as the other kinds, but ſhoves along ſideways, throw- 
ivg out its feet like a horſe in a rocking pace. The 
fleſh of the mooſe. deer is reputed excellent food, 
though pot ſo delicate as the commom yenifons and 
will bear ſalting. 5 

The New England whales ; are of ſeveral kinds, 
The right, or whalebone whale js very bulky, mea- 
furing ſixty or ſeventy foot in Jength, Inſtead of 
| ſcales, it has a ſoft, ſmooth ſkin, On each fide 
is a fin, from five to eight foot long ; which they 
vſe only in turning themſelyes, unleſs when young, 
and carried by the dam on the flukes of her tail, at 
which time they claſp their fins about her, to hold 
themſelves firm. This fiſh, when brought forth, is 
about twenty foot long, and of little value, but then 
the dam is yery fat. At a year old, when they are called 
ſhort heads, they are yery fat, and yield fifty barrels 
of oil; at which time the dam, though of greater 
bulk, will not yield more than thirty. At two years 
old they receive the name of ſtunto, being ſtunted 
after weaning, and will then yield generally from 
twenty-four to twenty-eight barrels. After this they 
are termed (cull-faſh, their age being unknown, and 
only gueſled at by the length of the bones in their 
mouths, 

The eyes of the whale are pot larger than thoſe of 
an ox, and are placed in the back part of the head 
where the animal is broadeſt, In place of ears, jt 
bas two ſmall holes, hardly perceptible; but within 
the head, immediately under thoſe, are organs well 
formed, by which it has an acute ſenſation of ſound. 
It has two pipes on the top of the head, that ſerve the 
double office of breathing, and diſcharging the water 
it bas ſwallowed, which is thence often ſpurted to a 
conſiderable beight, and in great quantity. 

The mouth is between four and five fathows wide, 
and the lips broad and thick, of enormous weight. 
The animal has no teeth, and its gullet is very nar- 
row. The tongue is about eighteen foot long, and ten 
broad, covered with thick hairs, like thoſe of 2 
horſe, and faſtened to thoſe bones in the upper jaw, 
which are called the whaleboge, The privities of che 
male are on the outſide, as in quadrupeds; the yard 
is near fourteen foot long, and one foot thick, The 
female ſeldom brings forth more than one young at a 
time; the male is between fixty and ſeventy foot ioo, 
but the female of a larger ſize. 

The fiaback whale is diftioguiſhed from the right 
whale, by baving a fin on the back, from two foot 
2 


| from one Quanto, an Indipn,, who had been carried 


humpback whale, by havieg-s bunch, in place of the 


fin in the preceding kind. 
The ([pyrmaceti whale 1s yearly of the ſame dimen- 
ſions, but is of a greyiſh colour, whereas the others 


are black, This ſpecies has Jikewiſe a hump on the 


back, but no whalchone in the mouth; inſtead of 
which there are rows of fine. teeth in each jaw about 
fixe or fix inches long. | 

The. whales in general are gregarious, but the dif- 
ferent f. pecies keep ſeparate. They are ſometimes 
found to the number of a hundred in a ſxull or ſhoal ; 
and they are great travellers, In the autumn, the 
whalebone whales go delta, and in the ſpring 
eaſt ward. | 

New England nan in excellent timber, oak; 
aſh, pine, fir, cedar, elm, cypreſs, beech, walnut, 
cheſnut, hezal, ſaſſafras, ſumach, and other woods 
uſed in dying, or tanning leather, capenters work, 
and ſhip- building. So great was the havock made in 
the foreſts, that an act of parliament was paſſed to zee 
ſtrain it, by infliting penalties on thoſe . who gut 
down trees of a certain kind, before they were are 
rived at à ſpecified growth and age. The pines arg 
equal to thoſe of Norway in growth and ſtraitgeſs ; 
but the. oak is reckoned ipferior in quality to that of 
England. 

On the firſt artiyal of the Engliſh, ibis country 
was inbabited by twenty different nations or tribes, 
independent of each other, and commanded by. their 
reſpective ohiefs, In the year 2606, king James I. 
by letters patent, erected two companies, which were 
empowered to ſend colonies to Virginia, the name at 
that time of the whole north-eaſt coaſt of America, 
One of thoſe companies was called the Plymouth 
company, which for ſome years traded only with the 
natives of North Virginia, pr New England, for furs, 
and fiſhed upon the coaſt, In 1614, two ſhips were 
employed in this fiſhery, commanded by the captains 
Smith and Hunt. The former of thoſe returning to 
England, left orders with Hunt to fail for Spain, and 
there diſpoſe of the fiſh which he had taken. But 
previous to performing this yoyage, Hunt enticed 


| twenty-ſeven Indiats on board his ſhip, whom, ſailing 


to Malaga, he ſold for flaves at the rate of twenty 
pounds à man; an ad of treachery which was ſo 
much reſented by the Indians, that all commerce with 
them was broken off ſor ſome time. | 
About the year 1619, ſome perſons of the indevend- 
ent perſuaſion, who were uneaſy at their being re- 
ac to conform to the church of England, pur- 
chaſed the Plymouth patent, and at. the ſame time 
obtained another from the king, for ſending colonies 
to America. A hundred and fifty emigrants of this 
claſs arrived at Cape Cod in New England, in 1620, 
where they built a town to which they gave the name 
of New Plymouth, and elected one Carver their go- 
ver nor. 1 
The Indians being engaged in wars among them- 
ſelves, gave thoſe ſtrangers no diſturbance ; and 
Maſſacoit, prince of the Maſſachuſet nation, learning 


to 
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to Europe, what a powerful people the Engliſh were, 
made Carver a viſit the following ſpring, and entered 


into an alliance offenſive and defenſive with the ſettlers, 


by whoſe aſſiſtance he hoped to conquer the Nar- 
raganſet nation, with which he was then at war. 
_ . He agreed to acknowledge the king of England his 
_ ſovereign; and made a ceſſion of part of his country 
to the new planters. Other ſachems, or prinees, ſoon 
followed the example of Maſſacoit, and deſired the 
protection of the Engliſh againſt their enemies, pro- 
fefling themſelves alſo ſubjects to the Engliſh crown. 
More emigrants frequently arriving, the colony 


ſoon became well eſtabliſhed z but religious differences | 


broke out among them, which had nearly proved fa- 
tal, The independents, who were the moſt nume- 
rous, not allowing a toleration to any other ſect, 
ſeveral adventurers removed to other parts of the coun. 
try, and ſome returned home; by which defection 
the colony was ſo much weakened, that had not the 
Indians been occupied with inteſtine diviſions, the 
Engliſh muſt have been expelled from this part of A- 
merica. 

In the year 1625, We ſet of 8 pur- 
chaſed of the Plymouth company all that part of New 
England, which lies between the river Merimack and 

Charles river; and having procured 'a confirmation 

of this grant from Charles I. they nominated one 
Cradock their governor, 

This new company fitted out fix ſhips, with three 
bundred planters, furniſhed with liye cattle, and all 
manner of neceſſary ſtores and proviſions z and ar- 
riving on the Maſſachuſet coaſt, built the town of 
Salem, between the promontory of Marblehead and 

Cape Anna. The governor who had been nominated 
refuſing to go, they appointed one Winthorp in his 
room; and in 1630 built Us the en capi. 
tal of the province. — 

The ſame year Charles I. e part of the 
ountry of Connecticut to the Earl of Warwick, 
which was afterwards purchaſed of the patentee by the 
viſcount Say and Seale, lord Brook, Sir Nathaniel 

Rich, Charles Fiennes, John Pym, and John Hamp- 
den. The two latter of thoſe were the moſt ſtrenu- 
| ous oppoſers of the king, and are ſaid to have been 
once on the point of tranſporting themſelues thither, 
with Oliver Cromwell, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, and 
others, when they were prevented from it by a procla- 
mation, which prohibited people from quitting the 
kingdom without a licence. Thoſe patentees after- 
wards ſold their intereſt in the plantations. 

Other adventurers planted New Hampſhire, Provi- 
. dence, and Rhode Ifland; the laſt . being chiefly 

|  quakers, driven out of the Maſſachuſet colony by 

the independents, from whom they had long ſuffered 
perſecution, for not conforming to their ſect; and 


ſuch was the intolerant ſpirit of thoſe zealots, that 


they hanged ſome of the quakers on this account, 
All: the provinces . of New England were planted 
in the ſpace of twenty years, reckoning from the ar- 
rival of the firſt colony at New Plymouth, during 
which time they met with little interruption from the 


| Indians; till che planters at ee ou e | 
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| ere fortreſſes; and extend their ſettlements weſt- 
ward, without the leave of the natives. Alarmed 
at this encroachment, the ſachem Metacomet, ſon of 
Maſſacoit, diſpatched meſſengers through all the tribes 


defence of their country, A general inſurrection en- 
ſued, and the natives proved ſucceſsful in ſeveral. en- 
counters; but Metacomet being lain, the Engliſh at 
length prevailed. . Great numbers of the Indians were 
maſſacred, while others abandoning the country, join- 
ed the French in TOY who raren them er 
their protection. 2 
Towards the cloſe of the reign of Charles It. im- 
mediately ſubſequent to thoſe events, a writ of quo 
warranto was iſſued againſt the colony bf New Ply- 
mouth, and judgmerit was entered in Chancery. | 
1683 and 1684, it met with the ſame perſecution ; but 
when the quo warranto was ſent againſt ConneQicut 
and Newhaven, their governments were given to un- 
derſtand, by a letter from the king, that if they 
quietly reſigned their charter, they might have it in 
their option to be aſſociated either with the colony of 
New. Vork, or that of Maſſachuſet ; upon which 


they choſe the latter. About the ſame period, Rhode 
Iſland reſigned its charter, as did-alſo the colonies of 


New Hampſhire and Maine; ſince which time their 
governor and council have been named by the king, 
but the governor has generally n we fame with 
that of the Maſſachuſet's. 


tranquility hencefotth till the Revolution, when the 
Indians began to complain of being interrupted in 
their fiſhery upon Saco river; that their fields were 
treſpaſſed upon by the Engliſh cattle, and that the 
government of Boſton had given away their lands. It 
appears that thoſe complaints were not made without 
ſufficient ground, and they proved the foundation of 
a courſe of mutual hoſtilities between the re and 
Indians for ſome time, — 

Soon after the Revolution in 1688, a TOR of 
non-conformiſts, - who had been turned out of their 


livings by the Bartholomew act, reſorted to this pro- 
vince, which they filled with ' theological diſputes z | 
the prelude to a deluſion the moſt ridiculous and con- 
temptible that is to be found in the annals of man- 


kind. An unaccountable frenzy poſſeſſed thoſe puri- 
tans, that they were under the power of witches and 
evil ſpirits, The ſtrange infatuation began at the town 


of Salem, towards the end of the year 169t. A per- 


ſon named Paris was the miniſter of this place. He 


convulſions, which being accompanied with ſome of 
thoſe extraordinary appearances not unfrequent in Tuch 
diſorders, he imagined- they were bewitched. This 
being taken for granted, the next object was to diſ- 
cover the perſons who had bewitehed them. He im- 
mediately fixed his ſuſpicion on an Indian woman 
named Tituba, his ſervant, and two others; whom 


of the Indians, exhorting them to take up arms in 


' The affairs of New England ba in a i Nate of | 


had two daughters, both children troubled | with 


he frequently beat, and: uſed with ſo much ſeverity, that 
Tituba at- laſt confeſſed herſelf the witeh, and was 
committed to jail, where ſhe lay for a long time. 

Authoriſed by this ſuppoſed LE the frenzy 
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ſoon ſpread its pernicious contagion over the pro- 
"vince. The next object of accuſation was one Mr. 
Burroughs, a man of unblemiſhed character, Who 
dad formerly been miniſter of Salem; but upon ſome 
of the religious diſputes which divided the country, 
differed with his flock and left them. This man was 
tried with two others, for witcheraft, by u ſpecial 
commiſfion of oyer and terminer, directed to ſome of | 
the gentlemen of the beſt fortunes, and reputed to be 
of the beſt underſtandings in the country, The wit- 
neſſes againſt him were five women, who pretended 
to be bewitched by him, and eight confeſſing witches ; 
the latter ſwearing he was the principal actor in their 
nightly revels, and was promiſed the ſceptre of ſatan”s 
kingdom, then about to be created. This evidence 
was corroborated by that of the perſons bewitched, 
ho unanimouſly depoſed, that a ſpectre reſembling 
the priſoner, but inviſible to others, tormented them 
in their fits. One of the witneſſes ſwore that the pri- 
ſoner preſſed her to ſet her hand to a bock, and in- 
flicted cruel pains on her when ſhe refuſed. Others 
depoſed, that he ſounded a trumpet for the witches to 
rendezvous at a ſacrament, and tempted thoſe whom 
he tormented to partake with them. Another ſwore 
that he carried her to the top 'of a high mountain, 
and ſhewed her glorious kingdoms, ſaying, he would 
give them all to her, if ſhe would fign his book. 

The confeſſing witches depoſed, that he gave them 
puppets, into which they were to ſtick thorns, which 
he alſo gave them, for the purpoſe of 3 all 
the people of Salem. 

Some perſons of credit depoſed, that he had the 
ſtrength of a giant, and inſtanced his lifting great 
weights ; but the-defendant urged that an Indian in 
court had done the ſame. Others teſtified he had 
deen cruel to his wives, who often complained to the 
neighbours that his "puſs Was een. with evil 
| ſpirits, | 

The priſoner denied the Set n which he 
farther invalidated by declaring it to be his opinion, 
that never any perſon made a formal contract with 
the devil. He was however convicted, and . e 
of death paſſed upon him. 

Being brought to the ſeatfold, he was ſolemn 
proteſtations of his innocence, and behaved with ſo 
much compoſure and devotion, that the compaſſion 
of the people was excited, It was expected that the 
magiſtrates who attended him would have reſpited his 
execution; but his accuſers crying out that he was 
aſſiſted by the devil, he was turned off, and the body 

afterwards. dragged into a hole, without being per- 
mitted a decent burial, 

_  Vpon 3 in a little time after, twenty- 
eight perſons received fentence of death; the greater 
part of them in ſentiments of the moſt exemplary piety, 
and with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of their innocence, 
One man, refuſing to 'plead, ſuffered in the cruel 
manner. the law directed on that occafion, by a flow 


——— © 


preſſure to death. Reaſon and humanity ſeemed to | 


| be. extinguiſhed- by the frantic "infatuation of the 
people, and the moſt ordinary and innocent ions 
were interpreted into magical ceremonies, © Even 


| them by ſatan and his inſtruments. 


upon the charge of ſorcery, Women were ſtripped, 
in the moſt ſhameful manner, to ſearch them for ma- 
gical teats, Thy ſcorbutic ſpots common on the ſkin 


he{of 'old perſons, were affirmed to be the devil's pinches : 


this was conſidered as evidence of the moſt indiſputable 
nature, As ſuch they alſo admitted every idle re- 
port, and even ſtories of ghoſts, which they diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of ſpectral evidence. To ſo 
unaccountable a degree did the deluſion operate, that 
ſome women acknowledged ey had on” lain with 
by the devil, 

The unhappy perfond who ſuffered the torture, 
being not more preſſed to own themſelves guilty, 
than to diſcover their accomplices, unable to give any 
real account, named people at random, who were 
immediately taken up, and treated in the ſame cruel 
manner, upon this extorted evidence, 

Some preventing accuſation, charged themſelves 
with witchcraft, and thereby eſcaped death. Others 
fled the province ; and many more were preparing to 
fly. The priſons were crowded, people were exe- 


bewitched increaſed every hour, A magiſtrate, who 
committed forty perſons for this crime, fatigued with 
ſo diſagreeable an employment, and aſhamed of his 
conduct, refuſed to grant any more warrants, He 
was himſelf immediately accuſed of ſorcery, and with 


the province, © 

A jury, firuck with the affecting manner and ſo- 
lemn proteſtations of innocence of a young woman 
brought before them, ventured to acquit her; but 
the judges refuſed to accept their verdict, and forced 
them to find the woman guilty ;- in conſequence of 
which determination ſhe was immediately executed. 
The magiſtrates and miniſters, whoſe prudence ought 
to have been employed in aſſuaging the public infa- 
tuation, ſerved only to render it more obſtinate, They 
encouraged the accuſers, they aſſiſted at the examina- 


were the victims of the popular fury. 

Upon this occaſion, none ſignalized their zeal more 
than Sir William Phipps, the governor, a native of 
the province, of mean birth and education; with In- 


the moſt popular miniſters, after twenty perſons had 
been executed, addreſſed the governor with thanks for 
what he had done, and exhorted him to proceed in ſo 
laudable a work. The people began at length to ac- 
euſe the judges themſelves, The neareſt relations of 
Increaſe Mather were involved in the charge of witch- 
craft, and even ſome perſons in the governor's own 


aſhamed of their infatuation ; a general faſt was ap- 
pointed; and the puritans prayed God to'pardon all 
the errors of bis people in a late tragely, r 1 
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cuted daily, yet the number of the witches and the.“ 


tions, and they extorted the confeſſions of thoſe AS 


family were criminated, It was now high time to 

ſtem the torrent The accufers were diſcouraged = 
by authority, and one hundred and fifty perſons, hd 
lay in priſon, were diſcharged. The people became 


children of eleven years old were committed to priſon 


s 


difficulty ſaved his life, by Nang bis __ out of 


creaſe Mather, and Cotton Mather, two fanatical 
members of the New-England church. Several of 
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Such was the end of this extraordinary madneſs, 
which "threatened deſolation to the whole province, 
and had well nigh extinguiſhed in every breaſt the 
ſentiments of nature and humanity, By its tendency 
to aboliſh all religious diſtinctions, however, which 
had hitherto excitad much animoſity among the inha- 
| bitants, the people of New-England enz joyed hence- 
forth a greater degree of internal quiet than they bad 
experienced ſince the earlieſt ſettlement. of the co- 
| wn « 
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OVA SCOTIA, or Acadia, is l on the 
weſt by New-Englind and Canada, on the 
north by the river of St. Lawrence, on the eaſt by 


the bay of St. Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean, and RA 


on the ſouth by the ſame ocean and the bay of Fundi; 


extending between lixty-three and ſeventy degrees of | 


weſt longitude, and between forty-three and forty- -ſix 
degrees of north latitude, : 

This country is one extenſive foreſt, in which are 
numerous lakes and rivers. A chain of mountains 
extends along the ſouth bank of the river of St. | 
Lawrence, called the Lady mountains, whence iſſue 
ſeveral ſtreams, which diſcharge themſelves into the 
northern boundary of the province. The rivers of 
St. John, Penobſcot, and St. Croix, run to the 
ſouthward, and fall into the bay of Fundi. The 
firſt of thoſe, which is the largeſt, is navigable for 
finall veſſels almoſt through its whole courſe. 

The weather in Noya Scotia runs upon extremes, 
the ſummers being very hot, and the winters ex- 
ceſſively cold, the latter of which is likewiſe of long 
duration. The ground is generally not fertile, and 
produces ſo little corn, that the inhabitants are obliged 
to ſupply themſelves with this article from other 
Parts. Timber, howeyer, is plentiful. here, as well | 
as all ſorts of game, and there is an excellent cod- 
fihery on the ſand- banks near the coaſt. | 

The chief town is Annapolis, Neuste! in fixty- four 
de rees five minutes of weſt longitude, and in forty-, 
five degrees ten minutes of north latitude, It ſtands 
on a fine bay, and has an Oe harbour, capable [ 
of containing a thouſand veſſels, _ _ 

Canſo is ſituated on an iſland near the ſouth-eaſt 
point af the peninſula. Other towns in the province, 
are, Nuremberg, inhabited chiefly by Germans, 
Minnes, Chenecto, and Halifax, the latter of which, 
has alſo the advantage of a ſafe and comnmdipus, bar- 


bour. 1 


ö 
In the year 1621, James I. LS of 1 Britaio, 


granted this counrry to Sir William Alexander, -ſe- | 


cretary. of ſtate for Scotland; giving it the name of 
New-Scotland, and ordaining it to be governed by 
the laws of that kingdom, of which it was to be con- 
ſidered a a fief, Sir William Alexander immediate- 


ly began to eſtabliſh a ſettlement ;3 but Charles I, 
marrying the princeſs Henrietta Maria, daughter of | 
Henry IV. of France, ceded Nova Scotia to the 
crown, A war ſoon after breaking, out between that 
th kingdoms, Sir David Kirk was ſent by king 
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. . | meaſuring ſeveral hundred miles in extent. 


bag 


| Charles with* an armament to recover - the « 

who only reduced Acadia, but made A conqueſt 
of the territory north-weſt of the river of St. Laws 
rence, and took the town and caſtle of Quebec, of 
which he was conſtituted governor. At a, ſubſequent 


|treaty the province Was, again coded to the French 


crown ; but recoyered by Oliver Cromwell in. 1654. 
Charles II. at the treaty of Breda, in 1667, re- 
ſtored Nova Scotia to France It was again = 


by, Sir William Phipps; governor of New. England; 
fin 1690 but relinguiſhed by king William at the 


peace of Ryforick,r By the treaty of Utrecht, ho- 


ever, in 1743, it was, finally, ſutrendered by. the 


French, and has Tince, continued, to form a part of 
the Britiſh dominions in America. 


ee een eee 
(anova: is bounded on the eaſt by'i the river ad 

St, Lawrence, which divides it from Nova 
Scotia and New England ; on the ſouth by the Huron | 
and other lakes, which ſeparate. it from Louiſiana ; on 
the weſt by parts unknown; and on the north hy 
the country of the Ems, or Now-Britain, and 
Hudſon's Bay ; extending from ſixty· fing to one huna 
dred degrees of weſt longitude, and en Nn to 
fifty degrees of north latitude. El ' 
This country abounds i in ſpacious 0 the chick 
of which are the Huron and Illinois,. each of them b 
The 
principal river - is that of St. Lawrence, which riſes 
out of the great lake Ontario, or Frontenac, in forty- 
five degrees of north latitude, and ſeventy - eight of 
weſtern longitude, and running to the north - eaſt, 
diſcharges itſelf into the bay or gulph of St. Law- 
rence; 1 \y wen en e 4s, e AS 
Montreal, 
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rence, from its prion to the Joes... are a great Va- 
riety of ſmall whales, particularly the ſouffleur. Por- 
poiſes, dolphins, and ſea · eows, are innumerable. The 
latter is an amphibious animal, of the fize of an ox; 
its, kin reſembling that-of à ſea dag, and having a 
mouth like a cow, with two projecting teeth, crooked, 
and abGut half a yard long. Tze fore- feet are like 
thoſe of a cow, and the kinder feet webbed ;j in the 
manner of geeſe. Tunis animal is ſtrong, wild, and 
very difficult to be taken on ſhore. It is ſaid to eat 
neither fleſh; nor fiſh; its food being ſuppoſed to con- 
ſiſt- only of a ſubmatine Wal brenn by the.name-of 


ſea ſorrel. ; 


The inhabitants * Oy animals by thefollows. 
ing ſtratagem: they tie a bull te a ftake, fixed near. 
the ſhore, in the depth af two foot water. They 
beat and torment; him, by twiſting bis tail till they 
wake him foar; when, hearing his 167, the ſea - 
cows crawl about him, and are taken 
Here are . ſalmos, 8 baſs, ann her- | 


ot urm 


The capital, of r is gh Airuate' 3 
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welt fide of the river of St. Lawrence, in ſixty nine 
| degrees 
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forty-fix degrees forty-five minutes of north latitude, 
This city' conſiſts of two towns, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names High and Low Town, They are ſeparated 


from each other by 'a ſteep cliff, which is a natural 


fortification to almoſt two thirds of the Upper Town, 
at the ſame time that it ſerves for a ſhelter to the 
Lower Town from the cold north-weſt 'winds, The 
hduſes are in general well built, of a durable greyiſh | 
ſtone, of which there is great plenty in the province. 
The ſtreets of the Higher Town are broad, but un- 


even, running upon a declivity from the ſouth to the 
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Wohin Cabot, who ſailed towards en under a 
commiſſion from Henry the Seventh of England. This 
monarch not availing. himſelf of the diſcovery, and 
the accounts of it ſpreading over Europe, the F rench 
began i in a ſhort time to form the projekt of eſtabliſh. 
ing a ſettlement in the country. After the proſecu- 
tion of this plan had continued for many years ex- 
tremely flow and languid, they at length accom- 
pliſhed the deſign, and ſeemed even to meditate the 
reduction of the Britiſh Colonies in North America, 
Their preparations for that purpoſe gave riſe to the 
laſt war, at the concluſion of which all the French 


north. Thoſe of the Lower Town. are narrow, dominions on the continent were ceded to the crown 


Aanding on a' confined” ſpot of ground, which is 
commonly overflowed by the tide to the foot of the 
precipice, Here are ſeveral public buildings, which 


make a handſome appearance. The citadel, the re- 


fidence of the governor, is curiouſly erected on the 
top of a precipice, whence there is a delightful 
proſpect of the river eres wh ” ip the country. a 


hoth ſides. 
The cuſtom-houſe, which is à ſplendid building, 


fands in the Lower Town, and is the only houſe in 
that quarter which eſcaped being en /i by our 


_ during the fiege in 1759. 
The general hoſpital ſtands near a mile from the 


town on the rorth-weſt fide, and is a ſtately building. 


It is agreeably fituated on the ſouth fide of the river 


Charles, which meanders under its walls. In this 
houſe is a convent of Auguſtine nuns, who have lands 
appropriated'for their maintainance., © ' *© 


The ſtrength of Quebec conſiſts chiefly in its lofty 
| fituation. Shbip-guns cannot have ſufficient elevation 


; to do it any conſiderable damage, and it is too ha- 
- zardous an undertaking ſor bomb-ketches to attempt 


to deſtroy it; becauſe they muſt be expoſed 'to a fu- 


rious fire from the ſeveral batteries erected above each | 


other down the water's edge; and any ſhips brought 
againſt it muſt run up with the flood, ſtand off 'and 
on until the tide of ebb, and then retire, ©" The 
ramparts, or'line of fortification towards the country, 
conſiſt of a wall; there being no batteries here, ex- 
cept a few flank-fires ; nor is there any ditch round 
the town. The prount within the walls, however, 
is ſo advantageous for erecting batteries, that this 


place may be rendered as imptegnable on the land- 


fide, as it is naturally, by its ſingular fituation, in- 


1 10 


acceſſible towards the river. 3G 47 4 


Montreal is fituated on an iſland in the river of 


St. Lawrence, ſixty leagues "ſouth-weſt ' of "Quebec. 


This ifland is about fourteen leagues in length, and 
five in breadth, and is full of fine plantations. The 
town is ſtrongly ſituated, and the fortifications have 


of late been much improved. The river of St. Law- | 


rence is not navigable above this place,” on account of 


ſome cataracts, and the rapidity 'of the ſtream. 


"TY Trois Rivieres, à ton ſo named from its ſituation 


22 8 


on the confluence of three rivers, one of which is 
vol of St. Lawfence, lies almoſt midway between 


Quebec and Montreal. The town is well built, and | 
ls a great mart for the trade with the Indians. 


Tue firſt: Boerean chat . was Se- 
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of Great Britain. | . 
The lower part of Canada, tom the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence, is wild, uncultivated, and on the 
ſouth fide covered with inpenetrable woods, moſtly 
of pine and dwarf ſpruce, with ſtupendous rocks and 
barren mountains, which form a moſt diſmal proſpect. 
The north part, for ſeveral leagues, is low, marſhy, 


| and covered with ſtrong reeds, and ruſh-graſs, The 


firſt ſettlement, towards the frontiers of Nova Scotia, 
is St. Barnaby, on the ſouth ſhore, about thirty 
leagues within the gulph, Here the fight is enter- 
tained with the proſpect of an open, and ſeemingly 
fertile country, but intermixed with ſeveral barren 
ſpots, The fields produce corn, flax, and vegetables 
of various kinds; and the country is ſtocked with 
cattle. - It is well watered By innumerable rivers and 
rivulets, which empty themſelves into that of St. 


1 Lawrence, and are plentifully ſtored with ſalmon, 


eels, and other fiſh peculiar to thoſe waters. 1 f 

The appearance of the northern part of the country 
is not ſo promiſing. The firſt ſettlement here is the 
King's Farms at Mal Bay, near the river of Saguenny, 
and haven of Tadourac, Where the lands: have 
undergone cultivation, the ſoil is moderately fertile, 
but the country eaſt and north-eaſt of theſe farms re- 
mains in its original date, with lofty and ſteep banks 
to the river. The lands on the north fide alſo are 
gradually high and ſteep, after clearing the woody 
iſland of Anticoſty, with trees and underwood on the 
ſides of the declivities; and the appearance of the 
country is for the moſt part the ſame on both ſides 
of the river, all the way upwards, From Mal Bay 
to Cape Tourmente, nor leſs than thirty miles, the 
land is mountainous and barren, At the laſt men- 
tioned place, however, the eye is. agreeably ſurpriſed 
with a pleaſant fettlement, called St, Paul's; from 
which pariſh upwards, the country i is in general clean, 
fertile, and well improved, and likewiſe interſected 
by numerous ſtreams, that run into me river of St. 
Lawrence. 8 
The lands along ine river, from Montreal to Lake 
Francis, are very woody, with a cold and ſpungy 
ſoil; but from hence to Lake Ontario they become 
much better, producing good grafs, with a variety of 
excellent timber for ſhip-building, and little or no 
underwood, | | 

The winter, for about * months, is extremely 
cold. The vaſt river of St. Lawrence is early frozen = 


5 Furt to * great depth, "The FKmoſphery 1 is . 
a clear | 
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The ſummers, though ſhort, are pleaſant, unleſs in 
July and Auguſt, when the heat is very great, and 
accompanied with violent thunder-ftorms, Such, 
however, is the influence of this ſeaſon on the fruits 
of the earth, that, as in other northern climates, the 
farmer reaps his harveſt within four months after the 
ſeed is ſown; and the quickneſs of vegetation is ſur- 
priſing. | 

Canada produces various kinds of timber, ſuch as 
red, white, and-ever-green oak, and white birch, fir, 
and pine-trees of different ſpecies, maple, elder, cedar, 
bitter cherry, aſh, cheſnut, beech, hazel, black and 
white thorn, apple, pear, and plum-trees, with an 
infinite number of non-deſcripts, 

Here is alſo great variety of ſhrubs, particululy 
the capillaire, which grows like fern, and is found 
in great plenty in the woods, The merchants of 
Quebec exported great en of its 1 WP" annu- 
ally to France. 

The Canadians have variety of game, both fowl 
and quadrupeds, in the greateſt plenty ; fine poultry, 
vaſt flights of wild pigeons, and an excellent breed 
of black cattle, ſheep, ſwine, and horſes, with which 
the farms in general are plentifully ſtocked. 

The inhabitants have hitherto raiſed no ſtaple com- 
modity, to anſwer any conſiderable demand. Some 
tobacco has indeed been planted, which is uſed by 
the meaner ſort of people; but, from not being pro- 
perly manufactured, it is ſo inſipid as to be unfit for 
ſale. Their trade with the Indians produces all their 
returns for the European market; and thoſe conſiſt 
chiefly of the furs of beavers, foxes, and racoons, 
with deer-ſkins, and all the branches of the peltry, 
Furs indeed are more plentiful towards the ſouth, 
but not ſo good a ſtaple. Thoſe articles, with corn 
and timber, which the inhabitants ſend to the Weſt 
India iſlands, furniſh what is ſufficient to render life 
eaſy and agreeable in a plentiful country. 

The adminiſtration of Canada is in the, hands of a 
governor, who is appointed by the king, and has his 
reſidence at Quebec, The conſtitution of this pro- 
vince is different from that of all the other Britiſh 
| colonies, | the inhabitants, agreeable to the articles of | 
the peace in 1762, being permitted the free exerciſe. 
of the Catholic religion, and to be governed by the 
laws of France, 


NEW BRITAIN. 


” ito Britain, Terra de 8 or Eſkimaux, 
moludiog Hudſon's Bay, is bounded on the ſouth by 
the river and bay of St. Lawrence, on the weſt by 
parts unknown, on the north by Hudſon's Streight, 
which : ſeparates. it from Greenland, ànd on the eaſt 
by the Atlantic Ocean, It is ſituate between fifty- 
nine and ninety-three degrees of weſt longitude, and 
between fifty and ſixty- four degrees of north latitude. 

The coaſt from Hudſon's Streight to fifty- ſeven de 
grees is much incommoded in the beginning of- ſum- 
mer go wg ice, Which comes in grpat quantities from the 
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clear and ſerene, except during a fall of ſnow, 
which ſeldom continues above twenty-four hours. 
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ſeveral adjacent inlets; but the weſt of the coaſt to 
the ſouthward, from fifty - ſeven and en degrees, : 
is free from this obſtruction. | 
One of the chief ſettlements here is Fort Nelſon, | 
ſituate in ninety-one degrees five minutes of weſt lon - 
gitude, and in ſifty- ſeven degrees twenty-five minutes 


| of north latitude, on the weſt ſide of Hudſon's Bay, 


and the mouth of Nelſon River; in an iſland of 
which river ſtands Fort York, both which are occu- 
pied by the Hudſon's Bay Company; as is alſo Fort 
Churchill, ſituated on the eaſt fide of the Bay. 

The winter, which begins here about Michaelmas, 
and continues till May, is extremely ſevere; but there. 
is ſeldom any ſcarcity of proviſions, as hares and 
partridges are in great plenty, .One year, when the 
French had eighty men in garriſon, they killed ninety 
thouſand partridges, and twenty-five thouſand hares. 

At the end of April, the geeſe, buſtards, and 
ducks return thither in ſuch numbers, that. they kill 
as many as they pleaſe. They alſo take great num- 
bers of cariboua, or rein-deer, in March and April. 
At this ſeaſon thoſe animals come from the north 
ſixty leagues along the river, and return thence in the 
months of July and Auguſt, For catching them, the 
natives make hedges with branches of trees, in the 
openings of which they place ſnares; and when the 
deer ſwim the rivers in returning north, the people 
kill-as many of them as they pleaſe, with canoes and 
lances. 

In ſummer, the employment of the people is fiſh- 
ing; at which time, with nets they take pike, trout, 
and carp, with a white fiſh reſembling a herring, | 
and reckoned excellent food. They preſerve thoſe, 
as well as the fleſh, by putting them in ſnow, or 
freezing them; and they alſo keep geeſe, ducks, and 
buſtards in the ſame manner, 

The country about Fort Nelſon is very hw and 
marſhy, and abounds in woods of ſmall trees, 

There. generally come thither every year, to trade 
with the Engliſh, near a thouſand Indian men, and 
ſome women, in about fix hundred canoes, In per- 
forming this voyage, they are obliged to go aſhore 
every day, to hunt for proviſions, which greatly re- 
tards their progreſs ; for their canoes are ſo ſmall, 
holding only two perſons, and a pack of a hundred 
beaver-ſkins, that they can carry with them. only a 
very ſmall quantity of proviſions. 

The Indians weſt of the Bay lead an -ercatic life, 
and ſubfiſt entirely upon game, ſeldom ſtaying longer 
than a fortnight in one place, and hardly miſſing a day 
from the chace, even in the greateſt ſtorms of ſnow. 
At night they return to their temporary huts, which 
are made of the branches of trees. The ſmaller game 
got by traps, or ſnares, is generally the employment 
of the women and children; ſuch as the martins, 
ſquirrels, cats, ermins, &c. While the elks, ſtags, 
tein-deer, bears, tygers, wild beeves, wolves, foxes, 
beavers, otters, &c. afford employment to the men. 
When the latter kill any game for food, they leave 
it on the ſpot, and ſend their wives next day to carry 
it home; ſtrowing the road from place to place with 
branchs of trees, or moſs, to ſerve as a direction. 
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In winter, before they go abroad, they rub them- 


ſelves all over with bear's greaſe, or that of beavers. 
Their covering is made of beaver's ſkin, from which 
the fur has been taken off, They alſo wear a kind of 
boots, or ſtockings of beaver's ſkins, with the fur in- 
wards, well rubbed with the oil of that animal, 
which never freezes, Over thoſe is an oiled ſkin, 
laced about their feet, which not only keeps out the 


cold, but likewiſe the water, when there is no ice, 


nor ſnow. 

In ſummer they go naked, but always rub them- 
ſelves with oil or greaſe, to prevent their being 
ſeorched by the ſun, or moleſted by the muſquitoes, 
which would otherwiſe be very troubleſome. 

The ſoil and climate differ greatly in the ſeveral 
countries adjoining to the Bay. The Eaft Main, 
from Slude River to Hudſon's Streight, is the Jeaft 
known, there being no factories eſtabliſhed here for 
trade, although the country abounds with the beſt 
fable and black fox-ſkins. Here the Nodway or Eſki- 
maux Indians live, who are almoſt perpetually perſe- 
cuted by the more ſouthern Indians. They are of a 
white complexion, not copper-coloured as the other 
Americans, and have beards growing up to their eyes. 
In winter they live in caves under the ſnow; they 
feed upon ſeals and dried fiſh, and drink of the ſame 


oil that they uſe for their lamps, 1 n they 


alſo anoint their bodies, 

The Hudſon's Bay Company has alſo a ſettlement 
at Rupert Fort, fituated at the bottom of the Bay, 
fix hundred miles ſouth-eaſt of Fort Nelſon, and 
three hundred miles north-weſt of Quebec. This 
place ſtands in a much better climate than the other 
ſettlements. There are fine woods of all kinds of 
large timber for ſbipping and building; with plenty 
of all forts of fruit and grain, as well as tame cattle, 
and fowl. In this country the ſnow and froſt breaks 
up in March, and does not begin again till No- 
vember. 

In this country, coronæ and perhelia, commonly 
called halos, and mock-ſuns, appear frequently 
about the ſun and moon. Round the former, they are 
ſeen once or twice a week, and about the latter once 
or twice à month, for fouror five months in the win- 
ter, If the weather is clear, the perhelia are always 
accompanied with the coronz, of which there are 


ſometimes five or fix, all concentric with the ſun. 


Thoſe rings are of various colours, and about 2 


or fifty degrees in diameter. 
The Aurora Borealis is alſo much oftener ſeen wad 


than in England; ſeldom a night paſſing in the winter 


without its appearance. 
The eaſtern coafts of this country were nn 


by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the end of the fifteenth een- 
tury, and were afterwards viſited by Davis, and others, 
in their attempts to diſcover a north-weſt paſſage to 
China; but captain Hudſon, who has communicated 
his name to the Bay and Streights, ſurrounded almoſt | 


the whole coaſt, and went on ſhore in ſeveral places, | 


This aAive navigator made four voyages to the north 
upon diſcovery. 
when he ſet ſail from England in the month of May, 
i * | - 2 7 | 


The firſt of thoſe was in 1607, 
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and having proceeded fo far as the latitude of eighty- 
one degrees thirty minutes, returned thither in a 
middle of September the ſame year, | 

In the year 1608, he attempted to diſcover a north- 
eaſt paſſage to China; but coming into ſeventy-five 
degrees thirty minutes north latitude, on the gth of 
June, he found the ſea ſo much obſtructed with 
ſhoals of ice, that he returned home. The year fol- 
lowing, he repeated the ſame attempt, but was again 
prevented by ice on the coaſt of Nova Zembla. 

In 1610, Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Dudley Digges, 
Mr. Woſtenholme, and other adventurers, fitted out 
Mr, Hudſon again, with inſtructions to attempt a 
paſſage through Davis's Streights to the Pacific Ocean. 
He accordingly ſet fail in April, and on the 4th of 
June arrived on the coaſt of Greenland, whence pro- 
ceeding to the iſland of Deſolation, he ſteered almoſt 
due weſt, till he diſcovered a part of Terra de La- 
borador, in the latitude of fixty degrees, and ſoon 
after entered the Streights, which have fince been 
denominated from him, Then ſailing through fields 
of ice to the north-weſt, for upwards of three hun- 
dred leagues by computation, he came to a ſmall 
ſtreight two leagues over, and very deep water, through 
which he paſſed between two promontories, - one of 
which he named Cape Woſtenholme, and the other 
Digges's Iſland, the latter lying in fixty- four degrees 
forty-four minutes of north latitude, Coming now 
into a ſpacious ſea, in which he failed a hundred 
leagues ſouth, he imagined he had found a paſlage 
into the Pacific Ocean, but afterwards perceived, by 
the ſhallow water, that he was embayed. The ſea - 
ſon being too far advanced for attempting to return 
before next ſummer, he was now under the neceſſity 
of remaining all winter in this frozen country. He 
therefore brought the veſſel to an anchor in a ſmall 
creek, on the ſouth-weſt part of the bay, where be- 
ing in great diftreſs for want of proviſions, he was 
plentifully ſupplied with wild fowl during the winter, 
and afterwards in the ſpring with fiſh. 

So intent was he in proſecuting the object of his 
voyage, that leaving his men to take and ſalt up fiſh, 
and victual the ſhip, he ſearched every creek and 
corner of the ſhore in his loop, for a paſſage to the 
South-ſea. During his abſence, however, his men 
not only neglected to catch fiſh, but entered into a 
conſpiracy to run away with the veſſel, and leave 
him with the reſt of their officers behind; and ſoon 
after his return, they carried this project into execu- 
tion; putting a ſmall ſtock of proviſions into a boat, 
they forced him and eight more on board, to en- 
counter the dangers of the ocean; in which it is 
probable they all periſhed, having never afterwards 
been heard of. The reaſon aſſigned by the mariners 
for this act of barbarity was, that the captain had 
threatened to ſet part of the crew on ſhore, for not 
furniſhing the ſhip with fiſb, when it was in their 
power. * 

The conſpirators brought the ſhip to Digges's Iſland, 
where, all their proviſions being ſpent, they went on 
ſhore, and furniſhed themſelves with a great quantity 


of wild fowl; but * the paptain of the muti- 
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were cut in pieces by the natives. One of the crew, 
named Pricket, then took upon him the charge of the 
veſſel, and brought her home on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, 1611; the crew being all ſo weak, that they 
were not able to navigate the ſhip without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſome fiſhermen, whom they met in their 
courſe; and part of them were actually ſtarved to 
death in the paſſage. 

The year following, Sir Thomas Button tie 
the Diſcovery, Entering Hudſon's Bay, he ſteered 
away from the ſouth of it, which the former navi- 


_ gator had viſited, and ſailing ſome hundred leagues 


to the weſtward, arrived at a large continent, which 
he named New Wales; but unfortunately loſing his 


veſſel at this place, he returned in a floop which he 


built in the country. 


The next adventurer that entered Hudſon's Bay was 
captain James, who performed the voyage in 1631. 
He ſailed to the bottom'of the Bay, and wintered on 
Charlton Iſland, in fifty-two degrees odd minutes of 
north latitude; on which account the ſouth part of 
the gulph is uſually called James's Bay. The hazards 
which he ſuſtained in this voyage, from the ice, pre- 
vented any other navigator from proſecuting diſcove- 
ries in - thoſe parts till 1667, when the Bay was 
again viſited by captain Gillam, He ſailed to a river 
near the bottom of it, in fifty-one, degrees of north 
latitude, This he judged to be a'-proper place for 
ſettling a factory, and called it Prince Rupert's River. 
Upon his return, the perſons. Who had evpleyed 
him, applied to king Charles II. for a patent to plant 
the country, which was obtained in 1670, the chief 
proprietor being prince Rupert. Since that time the | 
company has carried on a ſmall but profitable trade to 
thoſe parts, with ſome interruptions from the French | 
in Canada, before this ne 1 n to the 
Britiſh crown. mn. 

The firſt Engliſh governor ſent thither was ie 
Betty, in 1670. He built a fort on Rupert river, to 
which he gave the name of Charles Fort; and foon 
after cauſed a factory to be ſettled at Port Nelſon, on 
the weſt ſide of the bay; but this place was in a thort | 
time betrayed to the F rench i in Canada, by two of their 
countrymen, In the year 1682, however, the ſame 
two traitors, again changing fides, reſtored the fort 
to the Engliſh, 5 
Two years afterwards: the chief factory of the 
| Engliſh was removed to Chickwam river, and called 
Albany; for the defence of which a fort was erected 
on the ſouth-weſt part of the bay, It was intended 


alſo to have fixed a colony on Charlton Iſland, and to 


have built warehouſes there for their furs; but the 


place being found nme this * was 
abandoned. 


The company was now in poſſeſſion of 120 ottle- 


ments, viz, thoſe on Albany river, Hayes Ifland, | 
Rupert river, Port Nelſon, and New Severn, between 
Port Nelſon and Albany, and their trade was in a 
flouriſhing condition; when the French, apprehenſive 
that the Engliſh would draw all the upland Indians 
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neers, with three or four more of the ringleaders, | 
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| under the command of the chevalier de Troys, who 
invaded our ſettlements, and made himſelf maſter of 
Hayes Iſland, Fort Rupert, and Albany, in 1686, 
though we were then at peace with France, The 
Engliſh, however, ſtill remained in poſſeſſion of Port 
Nelſon, and, in 1692, recovered their other ſettle- 
ment in the Bay. During the war, in the reign of 
queen Anne, the French again reduced all our ſettle- 
ments except Albany; but they were reſtored to Great 
Britain by the peace of Utrecht, in 1913, and we 

have ever ſince been in poſſeſſion of them, 

With reſpect to a north-weſt paſſage, which was 

the object that led to the diſcovery of Hudſon's bay, 
it ſeems to be the opinion of navigators that it is ab- 
ſolutely impracticable. Captain James obſerves, that 
a tide conſtantly fits into Hudſon's Strejghs from the 
eaſtward; that the ſea produces hardly any fiſh; that 
it is covered with ice, which, in his opinion, is ge- 
nerated by ſhoals and bays, He thinks it probable, 
that this ice would have been broken, if there were 
the free ocean beyond it; as be found this to be the 
caſe in paſſing through the ſtreights into the ſea to the 
eaſtward, He likewiſe obſerved that the ice always 
drives out to the eaſtward at Hudſon's bay. Even 
admitting that a north-weſt were practicable, 
he is of opinion that it could not anſwer any uſeful 
purpoſe ; becauſe the great quantity of ice and ſhoals 
in thoſe latitudes, make it unfit for a veſſel to try 
them with any valuable cargo. He farther obſerves, 
| that to the ſouthward, a thouſand leagues may be ſoonec 
made than a hundred in thoſe ſeas, and with leſs 
hazard*; beſides, that to the ſouth, and about the Cape 
of Good Hope, there are fine opportunities of re- 
eruiting the ſick, while in the north there is not tha 
ſligbteſt refreſhment to be obtained. He obſerves, that 
even if thoſe ſtreights were free from ice, this cireum - 
ſtance would prove but of little advantage; as the 
winds, which in Auguſt and September are wefter- 
ly and very boiſterous, would cauſe the veſſel to be 
longer on her werke chew if- figs went EY common 
courſe. 
Captain Middleton who” SY many voyages bs 
Hudſon's bay, and failed thither twice with the view 
of - diſcovering à north-weſt paſſage, gives it alſo as 
his opinion, that there is no hope of ſucceſs from any 
farther trial between Churchill and the latitude to 
which navigators have already proceeded; and that 
northward of this latitude, the paſſage muſt be im- 
practable on account of ice, of which he imagines 
the ſea cannot be clear one week in a year, and many 
years, as he apprehends, not clear at all, 


Or Tui INDIAN NATIONS in 


NORTH AMERICA, 


HE interior and weſtern parts of the continent 
of North America are occupied by the Indians, 
the original inhabitants of the country, who are di- 
vided into an infinite number of different tribes or da- 
tions; ſuch as the ChaRaws, Creeks, Cherokees, 


to the Bay, ſent a detachment of troops from Canada, 


Iroquois, Hurons, Algonquins, Illinois, &c, 


Ex- 
cept 


11 HAF r © 


cept the Eſkimaux, they are generally ſimilar in their | 
perſons. They are tall and ftrait in their limbs, 

beyond the. proportion of moſt nations. Their bodies 

are ſtrong, but rather fitted to endure much hard- 
ſhip, than to continue long at any ſervile work, by 

which they are ſoon exhauſted; ' Their bodies and 

heads are flattiſh, the effect of art; their features are 

regular, but their countenances fierce, Their hair is 
long, black, lank, and as ſtrong as that of a horſe. 

They deprive . themſelves of their beards by pulling 
them when they begin to appear. 
ſkin is a reddiſh brown, rendered deeper by the con- 
fant uſe of bear's fat and paint. 

When the Europeans firſt arrived in W they 
found the Indians quite naked, except thoſe parts 
which even the moſt uncultivated people uſually con- 
ceal. Since that time, however, they generally uſe 
a coarſe blanket, which OY cating of * ern 
planters. 

Their huts or cadbias's are thade of Rakes of wood 
driven into the ground, and covered with branches of 
trees or reeds, They lie on the floor either on mats or 
the ſkins of wild beaſts, Their diſhes are of timber, 
but their ſpoons are made of the ſkulls of wild oxen, 
and their knives of flint. A kettle and a large plate 
conſtitute almoſt the whole utenſils of the family. 
Their diet conſiſts chiefly in what they procure by 
hunting; and ſagamite, or pottage, is likewiſe one 
of their moſt common kinds of food; The moſt ho- 
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nourable furniture amongſt them is the ſcalps of their 


enemies; with thoſe they ornament their huts; which 
are eſteemed in proportion to. «the number We this ſort 
of ſpoils. 
The only occupation of the men i is ada and 
war, agriculture being left to the women. In eating 
and drinking, they obſerve neither decency nor bounds. 
Before they were acquainted with the Europeans they 
had no ſpirituous liquors; but thoſe are now the 
principal inducement to all their treaties with us, and 
the greater part of their time is ſpent in a ſtate of in- 
toxication, as often as it is in their power to afford 
the means. , 
'T hey are extremely grave in their-deportaient upon 
" ſerious occaſion ; obſervant of thoſe in company, 
and reſpectful to the old. There is na people among 
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whom the laws of hoſpitality are more ſacred ; their | 


| houſes, their proviſion, even their young women, are 
not enough to oblige a gueſt. | To thoſe of their own 


nation they are likewiſe very humane and beneficent ; | 


but to the enemies of his country, or thoſe who have 
privately offended, the American is implacable. 


ment; but he conceals his paſſion till a convenient 
opportunity occurs; when he exerciſes the moſt 
ſhocking barbarities on the obnoxious perſon, even 
to the cating of his fleſh, 

Liberty, in its full extent, is their darling paſſion, 
and their education is directed in ſuch a manner as to 
_ _ cheriſh this diſpoſition to the utmoſt, Children are 
never, upon any account,” chaſtiſed with blows, and 
they are ſeldom even reprimanded. Reaſon, they ſay, 
will guide their children when they come to the uſe 


The colour of their | 


_ | orator, 


No 
length of time is ſufficient to extinguiſh his reſent- | 
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of it, and before that time their faults cannot be very 
great; but blows might damp their free and martial 

ſpirit, by the habit of a flaviſh motive to action. 
When grown up, they experience nothing like com- 
mand, dependence, or ſubordination; even ſtrong 
perſuaſion is induſtriouſly with-held by thoſe who have 
influence among them, | 

On the ſame principle, lay” know no puniſhment 

but death; and this capital retribution, which they 
ſometimes inflict, is rather the conſequence of a ſort 
of war declared againſt a public enemy, than an act 
of judicial power executed on a citizen, This free 
diſpoſition is general; and, though fome tribes are 
found with a head whom we call a king, his power is 
rather perſuaſive than coercive, and he is reverenced 
as a father, more than feared as a monarch, He has 
no guards, no priſons, no officers of juſtice, The 
other forms of government, which may be confidered as 
ariſtocratical; and are moft common in North Amert- 
ca, have no greater power, Among ſome tribes there. 
is a kind of nobility, who, when they come to years 
of maturity, are entitled to a_ place and vote in the 
wouneloor their nation. But amongſt the Five Nations, 
or | Iroquois, the moſt eminent commonwealth in 
North America, and in ſome other nations, the only 
qualifications abſolutely neceſſary for their head-men, 
are age, experience, and ability. For the moſt part, 
however, there is in every tribe ſome particular fa- 
mily, which is the object of peculiar reſpect. 
Their great council is compoſed of thoſe heady of 
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tribes and families," with ſuch others whoſe N 
have raiſed them to the fame degree of conſideration. 
They aſſemble in a houſe, which they have in each of 
their towns for the purpoſe, upon every ſolemn oc- 
caſion. Thoſe councils are open to the public, and 
here all ſuch matters concerning the ſtate are propoſed, 
-as have already been digeſted in the fecret councils, 
at which none but the head-men aſſiſt. The chiefs 
ſeldom ſpeak much in public aſſemblies, thinking 
os a practice beneath their dignity ; but on thzfe 
occaſions, they employ a perſon, who is called their 
The addrefs of this delegate conſiſts moſtly 
in giving an artful turn to affairs, and in expreſſing 
their thought in a bold figurative manner, accompa- 
nied with ſuitable action. 

When any buſineſs of conſequence is tranſated, 
they appoint a feaſt upon the occaſion, of which al- 
moſt the whole nation partakes, At thoſe feaſts, if 
they do not eonſume all the victuals, the remainder is 
thrown into the fire; for they regard this element as 
ſacred, and in all probability thoſe feaſts were ancient- 
ly ſacrifices. 

Before the entertainment is 8 the vrineipal 
perſon begins a' ſong, the ſubje of which is the fa - 
bulous or real hiſtory of their nation, any remark- 
able events that have happened; and the reſt ſing in 
rotation; the company mean while all joining in 
dance to the muſic. No ſolemnity or public buſineſs 
is conducted without an entertainment of this kind. 

To aſſiſt their memory, they have belts of ſmall 
ſhells, or beads, of different colours, each repre- 


3 a particular object, which is marked by their 
| - colour 


| 
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colour and arrangement, At the concluſion of every 
ſubject on which they diſcourſe, when they treat | 
with a foreign ſtate, they deliver one of thoſe belts; 
for if this ceremony ſhould be omitted, all that they 
have ſaid paſſes for nothing, Thoſe belts are care- 
fully depoſited in each town, as the public records 
of the nation ; and to them they occaſionally have re 
courſe, when any public conteſt; happens with a 
neighbouring tribe. Of late, as, the materials of 
- which thoſe belts are made, haue become ſcarce, they 
often give ſome ſkin in place of the wampum (the 
name of the beads) and receive in return preſents of a| 
more valuable return from, our commiſſioners ; for 
they never conſider a treaty as of any weight, unleſs 
every article in it be ratified by ſuch a gratification, 
The calumet, or pipe ol peace, is alſo an inſtru- 
ment of great importance in public tranſactions. It i is 
intended for ſmoaking tobacco, or ſome: bark, leaf, or 
herb, when they enter into an alliance, or on any 
other ſolemn occaſion; this ceremony being conſider. 
ed by them as equivalent to the moſt ſacred oath, 
When they treat of war, the pipe and all its orna-, 
ments are uſually red, or ſometimes red only on one 
fide. The ſize and decorations of the calumet are for 
the moſt part proportioned to the quality of the per- 
ſons. to whom they are preſented, and to the impor- 
tance of the occaſion, This inſtrument. is regarded 
by the Indians with the, moſt ſuperſtitious veneration. 
They conſider it as the arbiter of life and death, and 
the god of peace and war. One who carries it may 
venture among his enemies in the hotteſt engagement; 
ſor they will immediately lay down their arms before 
ide ſacred pipe. The calumet of peace is different 
from that of war, They make uſe of the former to 
ſeal their alliances. and treaties, to, travel with fafety, |: 
and to receive ſtrangers; but of the latter, to proclaim | 
war, It conſiſts of a red. ſtone, like marble, formed 
into a cavity reſembling the head of a tobacco pipe, 
and fixed to a hollow reed, - They adorn it with fea». 
thers of various colours, and name it the calumet of 
the ſan, to which luminary they, preſent it, in expec- MM 
tation of thereby obtaining a change of weather, as 
a often 25 they deſire. They dare not waſh themſel ves 
in givers in the beginning of ſummer, . nor taſte of the 
new fruits, without performing the ceremony, which 
is called the dance of the calumet. 
This dance is performed in the winter time in 
their cabins, and in ſummer i in che opel feldes. For 
this purpoſe they chooſe. a ſpot among, trees to ſhade 
them from the heat of the ſun, and lay in the middle 
a large mat, as a carpet, ſetting upon it the monitor, 
or god, of the chief of the company. On the right 
hand of this image they place the ealumet, as their 
great deity, ereQing around it A kind. of trophy. 
with their arms. Things. being. chus diſpoſed, and 
f the hour of dancing come, thoſe who are to ſing take 
the moſt honourable ſeats under the made of the trees. | 


The company is then ranged round, every one, be. + 


fore he fits down, ſaluting the monitor, which is 
gone by blowing upon it the ſmoak of their tobacco, 
Each perſon next receives the calumet i in rotation, and 
; holding it with both bands, dances to the cadence of 
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the vocal muſic, which is accompanied with the beats - 
ing of a fort of drum, During this exerciſe, he gives 
a ſignal to one of their warriors, who takes a bow, 
arrow, and axe, from the trophies already mentioned, 
and fights him; the former defending himſelf with 
the calumet only, and both of them dancing all the 
while. This mock engagement being over, he who 
holds the calumet makes a ſpeech, in which he gives 
an account of the. battles he has fought, and the pri · 
ſoners he has taken, and then receives a cloak, or 
ſome other preſent, from the chief of the ball. He 
then reſigns the calumet to another, who having 
acted à ſimilar part, delivers it to a third, who 
afterwards. gives it to his neighbour, till at laſt the 
iaſttument returns to the perſon that began the cere- 
mony, who preſents it to the nation invited to the 
feaſt, as à mark of their friendſhip, and a conſirma- 
tion of their alliance, when this is the occaſion of the 
entertainment. 1 

Thaugh'the Indian women FORE bear the la- 
borious part of domeſtic oeconomy, their condition is 
far from being ſo ſlaviſh as it appears. On the con- 
trary, the greateſt reſpe& is paid by the men to the 
female ſex... The women even hold their councils, 
and have their thare in all deliberations. :-which concern 
the ſtate. Polygamy i is practiſed by ſome nations, but 
is not general. In. maſt, they content themſelves 
with one wife z but a divorce. is admitted in caſe of 
adultery. No nation of the Americans. is without a 
regular marriage, in. wick. there are many ceremo- 
nieß; the principal of which is, ane a, 
the bridegroom with a plate of their corn. 

The women, though before incontinent, are re- 
markable for Net wo marriage; but they ** not 
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No man among 3 wu ** | great. W un: 
til he has increaſed the ſtrength of his country with a 


captive, or adorned bis hut with a fealp of fog of bi 
8 55 
When the b ae upon war, * do 3 
immediately declare what nation they are determined 
to attack, that the enemy may. not be prepared. The 
war-kettle. however is ſet on the fre 3 the, war ſongg 
| and. dances . commence ; the tomobawk, painted red, 
is ſent to all the, villages of the nation, and its allies, | 
with a belt of wamgum... The meſſenger. throws the 
tomohawk, on the, ground, which. 1 e vp;by the 
moſt | expert, warrior among the people ta Who, it is 
ſent, it they chooſe. to Jin in the war z; but it gat, 
it is returned, with a belt. of wampum ſuitable to the 
occaſion, . The men, and, women then join in hideous 
exclamations, lamenting thoſe . whom they have. loſt 
either | in war Or by: .patural death, and, demanding 15 f 
places to be ſupplied from their enemies, thys. imy- 
lating the h men 2 oy * the Wa of a b 
country. 

When. mh. thoſe means the 22 15 the Ms is 
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take 1980 this entertainment receive Kr Py, Mee: ! 
are Dn ered as engagementy | 10 be - aithfu to each - 
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other, 


Filled fiito re ct Filteels, esch 6 Wich is Hife 
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n Uillet, it 18 desch to fecede. 


Balr i plalted up wicd "Ratticts of "various Ends, 
Tube chief begins the War- song, Which having con- 


Mots d exclithations. Phe 'Eptain then” renews 


their Work U8iths, boy bh "their"exped 


among the Five Nations TR the bent, ötter, 


ments, and Telha bear the FOR of Tome 


* 
” a . 
! hy Fx I 5 * | | 
2 1 N id * þ he 


vir, Und obadlent to their cbmmünder. Neue Me 
fofotd” to the war ; but Wheh any perſon His dreEEpted 


the üffembly Hive their faces Blackened With, Er- 
Coal, yo ich Rrenks of Vetmillion; and their 


Unued tome time, he brenks forth with abrüpt Voci- 

fetatidh into a "ſort of praper, "Invoking" the Föd öf 
War, Whod they call Afelkomi, to be "fivoutable (% 
their chterprlae, and to per gerda pon "the 
"Al the Warriors j6in" him in his prayer With | 


his ſong, ſtrikes the 'tomokawk againſt the ſtakes of 


his cottage, and begiäs the War- dance, LAN 
with the ſhouts of the whole alſedibly. " 

- Te Gay appointed for their Tertivig' ber Gut . 
pedition being arrived, they take leave of their filetds, 
and exchan their cloaths, or whatever Movenbſes 

they hade, 15 boxen of mutual friendſhip'; ffter Which 
45 Proceed from the town, their Wives and female 
5 walking before, and uttending them to folic 
diftdiice. "The warriors PREY del w cheir 4— 
appakd, ” aud dt fhowy” ofttamente, Vithüt ab 
der. The Thief Walks 'Rowly 'Defote thin, . eng 
the War- föng, While the feſt obſerve” the cl ay 
found Hehee. ben they Sme öp to chelr wüten, 
Bey deliver them all Weir 'filery, and Puttifig 4 
itidh. 
ullar enfigh dt Rahdafd, 
„ bird, or fh. "Thats 
wolf, 
(Gitolfe, And Lage; I — tale Bates "the Cides 
we ithalty Gp” pn K 'the fſeüfes = 
thoſe Ant i UN Paiatze dn Weft alte '6f 
their bodies ; _ when they march through 11 
Gabat, "tidy "Ediaddnly; at Sefß elend p enk, cut 
the . nag e Aa ang en trees bees, ſpecially 
after 2 lukcefsfül itüpäign; Hlarking e the ie | 
time the number of ſcalps, or priſoners they Bade 
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Ter thifith tes ri Micr. Te 
Wh dr Wb, n elf haf, sept JE 
4bGut the bisagch of Wo"Edalith EST: pieces, near 
the top öf tilelt bei, und entirely deltrey their 
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" "Every hatin Pie "Is" 
which is generülfy fone 


Ad Was fnüd With 0 ape "B45, "ar URS 6 
rides Vilas, the whate Fai wide frlts "4" Bom 
ni6th'refiinblitly the mddbrn s. heir heads 
are Painted red 23k de the” che. blown, and ſprinkled 
Ger with Wpite den. Tie Friſtles of their ears 
ate ſplnt allet Juice" roi, id Uiltended' with wires | 
e 8 2 s to a, "and Us together 'on the 
nape of the neck. "Thee die ul hung With « orna- 


bird, or beaſt, Their noſes are likewiſe bored, 
ind ung ich trinkets of beads ; "and their faces 
PT with various "colours, "fo as to make an 0 
foe ive, Tur. 'breafts are adorned with 4 

e be, or a other me me ahi 
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tat ufeadful '\weipdn, che ſealping-Enife, hitigs by 1 
Reid "from their neck, 


heir *princlþ4l Wk, for war ite, either the 
gay bf'y an Ir the benen of te Taves Which it 
may ehible tllem io hdd to their nation; ; ad they 
keldam take any Paitis to give "their wars even the 
cdlour of Jullice. It is ndt uncomtlön'for the) young 
meh tb Hilfe fats of eg s. gelb, and datices, in tk 
profound peace; ; and wantonly fall upon 
foie neighbouring nütlob, Gr ſurpriſe heir hunters, 
Whorh they ſcalp, or bring Rome às brilonets. The 
old men Gberlobk "thoſe Acts of hoftility, as tending 
to keep up "the martial Tpir ir ot thele pple, and 
Ifurthg them to Hardſhip. | 
"Thee BfeF qualities in än title Wir ate vigilance 
| ad attention, to gives and id & fürprize; with 
| Hatfence Und Mfength, to èndüfe wle fatigues which 
Atendlit. För hole 'harfons being at an ichmenſe 
"Uffialite from each ther, and pet by a "vaſt 
defart frontier, öf almoſt bo undlefs foreſts, theſe "matt 
be traverſed betbre they meet with their enemy. They 
never nglit in the" pen field, but bfbn' fo) very ex · 
tifordinary oceaſions'; z "Yehpiſtog" this method 48 un- 
- | Wbrtby of un able warrior, "Und ©; as an "War which” is 
| fot governed 'by prudente "fo müch as by fortune. | 
Wat chiefly amiſts In Hegering the enemy y, is their 
trädks, ald the" Folk “ of their fires, Which the y ſmefl 
it a diffance "tot" intreGible a Bür as the Ade 
hit abe attacked Have cke e faine kri6whege, their glelt 
aadrets is to dame een other in thoſe points. - On 
thee” "Expedlrioits, © therefore, "they \tnerally light n 
fire to Warm "theltifelves, * prepare their viQuits, 
büt fubſiſt on n meal, wided with water; lie cloſe to 
the” ground 2 as And march only in the night. 
| As they dwally march in files, he "thar* cloſes ine 
rear di ligently orte wi ch leaves is o own tracks, and 
thöle bf All that preceded* him, * I? ab any "fiream occurs 
in "their toute, he y Welch into it a EFT ay, 
to foil their eek, "When, they hate do bell and re- 
Neth themſelves, Tebuts 4 are ſent out 6, n all fides to 
AR dibre' the a, Aeg beit 1 50 Neth pa 
White (859 Fae in chäch y may lie big. In this 
Wilder eh den Enter 3 0 25 E, ben Mo firdngrh 
of the Tation is "emple I8hed in Kubting 5 Where they 
mallfcre all che old 5 women, and Children, and 
N 28 many. priſoners as they can” manage, * | 
uin Why" diſcover the” enemy, their way 3 is to 
Whew "hcl elves 2 on "their faces among the 
Witherel Teayes:, Fey enerally let a part paſs un- 
Gelee, and "rai n g themſelves : & little, take aim, 
being 2 3 Then ſetting up a moſt 
tremendous 0 ut, which they call the” war- cry, they 
our "sf iſe balls upon the enemy: for 
thoke nations ich have « commerce "with the Euro- 
peans, bave long ſince ] 10 aſide the uſe of bows and 
arrows, Tue party, attacked returns the ſame cry 5 


| and every man immediately covers himſelf behind a 


tree, from which the continue the engagement. 2 
After fightin in this manner ſome time, the party 
, | Which Has the advantage, ruſhes out of its cover, beating 
in their hands fi ſmall AXES, which fey dart wich great 
FIRE. | del 
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TE dexterity. They then tedouble thelr eres, 
intimidating the enemy with menaces, and encourag- 
ing each other. Being now come hand to Hand, the 
| ;conteſt is ſoon decided, and the conquerors ſatiate 
their ſavage fury with the moſt woekink Jolilts and 
barbarities to the dead, ta 
The fate of their priſoners is Heattat, - During: 
the greater part of their journey bomewards, they 
ſuffer no injury; but when arrived in the territories" ; 
of the conquering ſtate, or thoſe of its "allies, the 
people from every village come out to meet them, and 


* 


: 


"other takes anger 67 a toe in his W fy) tears 
off the fleſh With his teeth; a third thruſts the map gled 
parts into the hole of a pipe made red hot, which* he 


"ſmokes like tobacco, "They next pound bis toes and 
fingers between two tones; they make circular in- 


|Eifions round his joints, and large gathes in'the Velhy 
parts of his limbs, Which they afterwards ſear, with | 


red-hot i ene Then pulling off the Heſh, bit by . 
they devour it 'with great greedinels, belmearjng t 


faces it the ſame time with the Blood, bn repay of | 
enthuſiaſm, They next proceed to FEY the bare 


think that they ſhow attachment to their "friends. 'by nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing and {as 


the inbuman treatment of the unhappy priſoners, 
whom they bruiſe and wound in a ſhocking wanner. 
The conquerors manage their march ſo as not to 
enter their town. till towards the evening. Next 
| morning, at day-break, they dreſs their priſoners in 
new cloaths, adorn their heads with feathers, paint 
them with various colours, and put into their hands 
; a white ſtaff, taſſeled round with the tails of deer. 
Tbe commander of the expedition then gives as many 
yells as he has taken ſcalps, or priſoners, and all the in- 
 Habitants of the place aſſemble at the water-fide, if 
ituated near a river, As ſoon as the warriors ap- 
| Pear, four or five of their | young men, well clothed, 


ping then, while others are employed in pulling and 
extending the Ti mbs, in every way that can increaſe 
the torment, This ſcene of horror often continyes 
five” or fix hours. They then frequently unbind him, 


to give "a Pauſe to their fu and to refreſh the 


flrength of the ſufferer. After this interval he. is 
again "faſtened to the frame, and they renew their 
cruelty, They ſick him all over with ſmall matches 
of wood, that eaſily take fire, but burn Dowly,; at 


the ſame time running Tharp reeds into every part of 


his body. They drag out his teeth with pinchers, and 


thruſt out his es. After baving fo. mangled the 
body that it is all but one wound, after 25 multi- 


wards the 1 whom they lead in triumph to fon the Teal, they once r the wretch, who 


"the village. The war- captain then waits upon the 
bead men, and in a low voice delivers an account of 
the expedition Which having gabe, the public ora- 
tor relates the whole to tlie people. Before they re- 
Ven themſelves to the joy which the victory occa- 
Hons, they lament the friends whom they have loſt. | 
The parties moſt nearly concerned, are apparently | 
"afflicted with deep ſorrow; but, as s If diſciplined. in| 
their grief, upon the ſignal of rejoicing, i in'a moment 
; all tears are wiped from their eyes, and they break 
; "Forth into marks of the moſt extravagant j joy. | 
Mean while the fate of the priſenet remains unde- 
eided, until the old n men meet, It is uſual | to offer a 
: Have to each tiouſe that has loſt ; 2 friend. "The perſon. 
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| 


- of the cottage to whoak be is delivered; and with him 
gives a belt of wampum, to bow chat he has fulfilled 
the purpoſe of the expedition, in ſupplying the loſs 
of a Citizen. 7 The people belonziog to the family 
take a view of. the preſent which is made to them, 


and according to Caprice, the reſentment for the loſs bh 
mies, things wear a quite different face. . "They then 


they have ſuſtained, or their natural barbarity, either 
receive him into the houſe, or Jentence him to death, 


If the latter be his fate, they. throw ., away the belt | 


4 with indignation, after which it is beyond the power 
_ [bf any perſon to ſave him. The whole tribe is then 
aſſembled, 2 ſcaffold is erected, to which they tie the 
priſoner, who opens bis death-fong, and prepares for 


the enſuing ſcene of cruelty with aſtoniſhing fortĩ · : 


| tude. The tormentors laying hold of the devoted 
victim, begin to execiſe their brutal fury on the do 
tremities of his body, and gradually approach the 


ſtaggering with pain and weakneſs, and aſlaulted o on eyery 


fide with. clubs and ftones, runs hither and thither in 


Tall the. anguiſh of torture, until one of the chiefs, 


[either e out of compaltion, or weary of cruelty, puts an 
end to bis life with a club or dagger. The body is 


then put into the kettle to be prepared for a ſavage 
feat, with which this, Mocking tragedy concludes. x 
If none of the bye- anders are inclined to lengthen 


| out © the torments of the priſonets, he is either 
ſhot to death with : arrows, or ineloſed in dry bark, to 


which they ſet fire. On the evening Tucceeding the 
ſcene, they run from hut to hut, ſtriking With, ſmall 


[twigs | the. walls, | the roof, and the furniture, , to 


prevent his ſpirit from remaining within their dwell- 
lings, to take veng nce of their cruelty, 

The priſoners "who have the good fortune ko pleaſe 
thoſe to whom they are offered, are are immediately 
adopted i in the family, and ſuffer. no ather, reſtraint 


than that of 'nof being permitted to "fetutn to Ld 


own country. JS 


But if they have been ualuceeffut againſt kr e ene- 


enter the village without ceremony by day, with grief 
and melancholy. in "their countenances, keeping a 
profound | ſilence; or if they have ſuſtained any loſs, 


[they enter in the evening) founding the, death- whoop, 
and naming thoſe they have loſt, either by ſickneſs 


or the enemy. The village being aſſembled, they fit 


[gether, without uttering a word for 2 conſiderable 
time. When this filence is over, they lament alqud 
for their companions, and. every one wears the ap- 


: | ank. One plucks out his nails by the roots; an- — 


pearance of mourning during ſeveral days, 


down with their heads covered, and all weep s 


The 
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The lob of any N other by hal death 
dt war, is lamented by the whole town to which he 
belongs. On ſuch an occaſion, _ no buſineſs is 
_ tranſaQied, however prefäng, till all the pious, cere - 
| monies due to the dead are performed. The body is 
| waſhed, anointed, and painted, Then the women 
- lament the loſs with hideous howlings, intermixed 


Wich ſongs, which celebrate the great actions of the 
_ deceaſed, and his anceſtors, The men mourn in a 


| lefs extravagant manner. The whole village is preſent 
at the interment, and the corpſe is habited in their. 
moſt ſumptuous ornaments. Cloſe to the body of the 
defunct are placed his bows and arrows, with what- 
ever he valued moſt in his life, and a quantity of pro- 


viſion for his ſubſiſtence on the journey which be is | 
| Cuppoſed to take. This ſolemnity, like every other, is 


attended with feaſting. The funeral being ended, the re- 


latjens of the deceaſed confine themſelves. to their buts, 
for a conſiderable time, to indulge their grief. After 
an interval of ſome weeks they viſit the grave, repeat 


' their ſorrow, new clothe the remains of the body, 
_ and act over again all the ſolemnities of the funeral. 
7 Among the various tokens of their regard for their 

deceaſed friends, the moſt remarkable is what they 
| call the feaſt of the dead, or the feaſt of ſouls, "The 


day for this ceremony is appointed in the council of 
their chiefs, who give orders for every thing which | which he accompanies with a formal ſpeech. 


may enable them to celebrate it with pomp and mag. 
- nificence; and the neighbouring nations are invited 
to partake of the entertainment, At this time, all 
who have died ſince the preceding feaſt of the kind, 
are taken out of their graves, Even thoſe who have 
been interred at the greateſt diſtanee from the villages, 
are diligently ſought for, and conducted to this ren- 


 dezyous of the dead, which exhibits a. ſcene of hor- 1 


ror beyond the power of deſcription. When the feaſt 
is concluded, the bodies are dreſſed in the fineſt ſkins. 


ſome time in this pomp, are again committed to the. 


earth with great ſolemnity, which is ſucceeded * | 
| 


The * E of 6 fupreme 
Being, eternal and incorruptible ; but ſatisfied with 
' acknowledging this doctrine, which is traditionary 
among them, they pay him no ſort of worſhip, Some 
nations pay a religious homage to the ſun and moon; 
and moſt of them believe in inviſible beings and demons, | 
. who they ſuppoſe. intermeddle in human affairs, and 
to whom they make an oblation of their firſt fruits. 
They univerſally bold that the foul is immortal; but 


| 


Which can be procured, and after being expoſed for 


that the happineſs which it enjoys in the next world 


is of the ſenſual Kind. In this afſurance, they meet 
death with the greateſt indifference and compoſure. 
eager priers into  futurity abounding in divi 
augurs, and magicians, upon whom they rely much 
in all their affairs, and who alſo ee the offices 
: of prieft and phyſician. : 

T7 ' Almoſt every diſeaſe is here treated i in the TR 


© manner. The practice moſt univerſal is to incloſe 


be patient in a narrow hut, in the midſſ of which is 


' ſtone red hot. On this they ſprinkle water, till he © 
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is well ſoaked with the warm ſteams, when they hurry 
from the bagnio, and plunge him ſuddenly into the 
next river. This proceſs i is repeated as often as they 
judge neceſſary, and extraordinary Cures are ſometimes | 
performed by it; but it frequently happens likewiſe, 
that the perſon dies under the operation. | 

They have alſo the uſe of ſome. ſpecifics, ſaid to 
be of great efficacy, but the power of which they 
chiefly aſcribe to the magical ceremonies s that accom- 
pany their adminiſtration. 

Controverſies among the Indians are few, and 
quickly decided. . When any criminal matter is fo 
flagrant as to become a national concern, it is brought 
| under the Juriſdiction of the great council; but in 
ordinary caſes, the crime is either revenged or com- 
promiſed by the parties concerned. If à murder be 
committed, the family which has loſt a relation pre- 
pares to retaliate. on that of the offender. They often 
kill the murderer ; and when this happens, the kin- 
dred of the laſt perſon ſlain look upon themſelves to 
be as much injured, and to have the ſame right to 
vengeance as the other party. In general, however, 


che offender abſents himſelf 3 the friends ſend com- 


pliments of condolence to thoſe of the perſon that has 
been. murdered. The head of the family at length 
appears, with a number of preſents, the delivery cf 
The 
whole ends, as uſual, in mutual feaſtings, ſongs, and 
dances. 

If the murder i is committed by one of the 40 fa- 
| mily or cabin, that cabin has the full right of judg- 
ment within itfelf, either to puniſh the guilty with 
death, or to pardon him, or to oblige him to give 
ſome recompenſe to the wife or children of the ſain: 
Inſtances of ſuch a crime, however, very ſeldom hap- 
pen ; for their attachment to thoſe of the ſame fa- 
mily is remarkably ſtrong, and is faid to produce ſuch 
| friendſhips as ME. vie with w_ moſt e: in fa- 
bulous antiquity. | 

Such, in eee, are the manners and n of 
the Indian nations; but every tribe has ſomething 
peculiar to itſelf. , Among the Hurons and Natchez 
the dignity of the chief is hereditary, and the right 
of ſucceſſion in the female line. When this happens to 
be extinct, the moſt reſpectable matron of the tribe 
makes choice of whom ſhe pleaſes to ſucceed, _ 

The Cherokees are governed by ſeveral ſachems or 
chiefs, elected by the different villages ; as are alſo 
the Creeks and ChaQtaws. The two latter puniſh 
adultery in a woman by cutting off her hair, Which 


— 


The Indigns on the lakes are formed inte a tot, of 
empire: ; and the emperor is elected from the eldeſt 
tribe, which is that of the Ottowawas. He has the 
greateſt authority of any chief that has appeared on 


| the continent ſince our acquaintance with it. A few 


years ago, the perſon who held this rank formed a 
deſign of uniting all the Indian nations under his ſo- 


| vereignty ; but he miſcarried in'the attempt. 


Foe all the vaſt extent of Canada, there are only 


three 


they will not ſuffer to grow till the corn is ripe the 
| next ſeaſon; but the Illinois, for the ſage crime, cut 
| { off the women's noſes and bare En 
© They are great obſervers of omens and dreams, and | 


* 
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three radical tongues, viz, the Sioux, Algonquin, 


and Huron, With reſpect to the firſt, it is impol- | 


ſible to ſay how far it extends ; nor are we much 
acquainted with any of the nations that ſpeak it. By 
means of the Algonquin and Huron languages, a per- 
ſon may travel a thouſand and five hundred leagues 
in this country without an interpreter. For though 
he may viſit aboye a hundred different nations, each | 
of which has a particular dialect, he can hold con- 
verſation with them all, $7 Hed 4 
It is obſervable, that the three radical languages 
which have been mentioned, have different properties. 
The Sioux, ſo far as the Europeans are acquainted 
with it, is rather a hiſfing ſound than a diſtin arti- 
culation. The Huron tongue is diſtinguiſhed for its 
energy, pathos, and elevation; but is exceeded by 
that of the Algonquin in ſmoothneſs and elegance. 
Few or none of the Indian nations contain above 
ſix thouſand people, many not two thouſand. A tra- 
veller may wander over thouſands of miles on banks 
of the fineſt lakes and rivers in the world, without 
meeting with any human creature; and thoſe he does 
meet are generally ſo ſtupid, ſo barbarous, and ſo 
averſe to ſociety, 185 they hardly merit that deno- 
mination. 


TuT AMERICAN ISLANDS, 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


EGINNING our ſurvey at the north, the firſt 
American iſland that attracts our attention is 
Newfoundland, fituated in the Atlantic ocean, be- 


tween 52 and 58 degrees of north latitude, It lies in 


the mouth of the Bay of St. Lawrence, and is ſepa- 
rated from New Britain, or Eſkimaux, by the narrow 
ſtreight of Belleiſle. It is of a triangular form, about 
three hundred and fifty miles from 'north to ſouth, 
and its greateſt breadth two hundred. 

In winter, the climate here is much colder+than 
in England, and the ground is covered with ſnow to 


a great depth for almoſt half the year; but the ſum- 


mers are proportionably hotter. It is a mountainous 
country, producing great quantities of pine and fir 
trees, but very little corn or graſs, Its importance, 
however, is chiefly owing to the cod-fiſhery on the 
ſand-banks along the coaſt, where many hundred veſ- 
ſels are loaded every ſeaſon with this commodity. 


The principal bank lies about twenty leagues from 


Cape Riche, or Cape Race, the moſt ſouthern pro- 
montory of. the iſland, about a hundred leagues in 
length, and twenty-five in breadth. The fiſhing. ſea- 
ſon begins in March, and continues till near the end 
of September, The iſland has ſeveral commodious 
harbours,” to which the ſhips reſort for ning the 
fiſh, 


and Placentia ;-the firſt of which is the capital, It 
ſtands in the ſouth=caſt part of the iſland, in 47 de- 


grees of north latitude. Excluſive of the gatriſons in 


thoſe towns, and in a few other forts, there are not 
above four or five hundred families remain on the 
No. 33. 
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iſland i in winter; but in the fiſhing-ſeaſon, the num 


ber of perſons may be a thouſand, Few Indians re- 

ſide here, though many come over the Streights of 

Belleiſle from New Britain to hunt. 

This country was firſt diſcovered by the Engliſh in 
the reign of Henry VII, and ſome voyages were made. 

thither in the ſucceeding reigns, During ſeveral years 

the Portugueſe and French traded thither for furs, and 

fiſhed on the coaſt, but were afterwards expelled. by 

the Engliſh, King Charles II. however, permitted 

the French to ſettle at Placentia, and they took the 

town of St, John in the reign of Queen Anne; but 

by the peace of Utrecht the whole iſland was ſur- 
rendered to the Britiſh crown, The iſland affords 
the inhabitants plenty of veniſon, fiſh, and fow] ; 


the ſhipping. 

The inhabitants of this iſland, till lately, bad no 
clergyman among them; but now the ſociety for the 
propagation of the Goſpel ſend thither a miſſionary, 
who reſides chiefly at Bonaviſta, but occaſionally vi- 
ſits the other ſettlements, | 

Between Newfoundland and the mouth of the river 


tains no ſettlement, 


CAPE BR ETON. 


Cape Breton is ſituate in the gulph of St, Law- 
rence, between 61 and 62 degrees of weſt longitude, 
and between 45 and 47 degrees of north latitude, 
It is about a hundred miles in length, .and fifty in 
breadth, a barren country, producing little corn or 
graſs, but a great deal of wood, In winter the cli- 
mate is exceſſive cold, and it is ſubje& to great fogs 
in ſummer ; but here are ſeveral good harbours, and 
an excellent fiſhery on the coaſt, This iſland, on 


which ſtood the fort of Louiſbourg, was taken from 


the French in 1745, but reſtored by the treaty of 


Aix-la- Chapelle. It was, however, retaken by the 


Britiſh forces in 1758, and entirely relinquiſhed | by 
its former maſters at the ſubſequent peace. In thoſe 
parts lies likewiſe the iſland of St. John; but it is a 
place of little conſideration, | 


TAE BERMUDA ISLANDS. 


| The Bermuda Ilande are fitanted in the Atlantic 
ocean, in 5 degrees 10 minutes of weſt longitude, 
and 32 degrees 30 minutes of north Jatitude., They 
are a cluſter of very ſmall iſlands, lying in a ſemi- 


circular form, and containing about twenty thouſand | 


acres of ground, almoſt entirely ſurrounded with 


q | rocks, which render them inacceſſible to ſtrangers. 
The chief towns are FT of $t, 5 Bonaviſta, |. a 


No part of the world enjoys a purer air, or a- more 
tempetate climate, the heat being moderated by con- 
ſtant ſea-breezes, ſo that the whole year reſembles the 
end of a fine May in England, They abound in 
beef, mutton, poultry, and garden-ſtuff of all kinds; 


1 ſea likewiſe rige them with variety of excel- , 


I ; lent 


but they receive moſt of their proviſion, as well as 
-| cloaths and furniture, from England, at the return of 


St, Lawrence, lies the iſland of Anticoſte, which is 
ſubject to Britain, but is a barren country, and con- 
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lent fh. The employment of the natives is the 
making joiners work, and hats of palmeto leaves, as 


well as building of floops. They alſo raiſe corn, | 


which, with other proviſions, they export. 

Here is one capital town, called St. George, after 
the name of the principal iſland, in which it ſtands. 
It is one of the fineſt towns in our plantations, con- 
taining above a thouſand houſes, built of a beautiful 


fides, very ſtrong both by nature and art. The har- 
bour is inacceffible to ſtrangers, without the aſſiſtance 
of pilots, and is at all times extremely dangerous, 
It is alſo defended by ſeven forts, mounting ſeventy 
great guns, all which could be brought to bear upon 
any veſſel that ſhould attempt to force an entrance. 
Theſe iſlands now conſtitute a diſtin royal govern- 
ment; the governor and council being appointed by 
the crown, and the aſſembly choſen by the people. 
Theſe iſlands were diſcovered by John Bermuda, or 


Bermudez, a Spaniard, in 1522. In the year 1609, 


Sir George Summers being caſt away upon them, 
found them deſerted, and they have fince been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh, Here Dean Berkeley, after- 
wards biſhop of Cloyne, intended to found a univer- 
fity for the education of Indians; but the captain of 
the ſhip miſtaking his way, carried him to New Eng- 
land, which fruſtrated the project. 


Tus LUCAYOS, on BAHAMA ISLANDS. 


Theſe iſlands are ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, 
between 73 and 81 degrees of weſt longitude, and be- 
tweeen 21 and 27 degrees of north latitude, The 
number of them is upwards of forty, but of thoſe 9 
twelve are of conſiderable extent. 

Bahama Proper, which gives its name to the wry 
is fituate between 78 and 81 degrees of weft longi- 
tude, and between 26 and 27 degrees of north lati- 
tude, Tt lies about thirty leagues eaſt of Florida, 
and is about ſixty miles long and twelve broad. 

The iſland of Providence, which is fortified by the 
Britiſh, is about twenty- five miles long, and nine 
broad. It is the moſt inacceſſible of all theſe iſlands, 
and thither the Engliſh ſettlers on the adjacent iſlands 


retire, with their effects, when they are in . of | 


— 


being attacked. 
Lucayo, the largeſt and moſt 5 iſland, 


white free · ſtone, peculiar to thoſe iſlands, It is, be - 
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which lies eaſt of Bahama Proper, is about eighty 


miles long, but ſcarce twenty broad, and, like many 6 
1 It is the largeſt of the American iſlands, being eight 


of the reſt, is not inhabited. 


Theſe iſlands were diſcovered by Columbus in [ 


1492, who gave to Guanami, or Cat Iſland, which 


was the firſt he made, the name of St. Salvador, in 


memory of his deliverance from his mutinous crew, 


who had conſpired to throw him over board, for 
in the neighbouring continent; and European cattle | 


engaging them in ſuch an enterprize; and were pre- 
are yaſtly multiplied, but” European grain. does not 


vented only by his providegtially diſcovering a light, 


on ſhore, the very night which had been fixed for 


carrying their deſign into execution, They found 
the iſland well inhabited by people of .a middle ſta- | 
ture, and olive complexion, who went perfectly 


naked, Some of them painted their bodies red, Their 


: 
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| principal ornament was a thin gold plate, ſhaped like 
a creſcent, which hung over the upper lip; and 
their arms were ſpears, pointed with the bones of 
fiſhes. © They were an inoffenfive, hoſpitable people, 
and brought the Spaniards ſuch proviſions as the 
country afforded. They had no other merchandiſe to 
exchange for European goods but cotton and parrots ; 
and there were no four-footed beaſts in theſe iſlands, 
except a ſpecies of cur dog, | 
On their firſt viſit, the Spaniards remained here 
only - a ſhort while; but diſcovering afterwards that 
there were pearl-fiſheries in thoſe ſeas, and finding 
the inhabitants of the Bahama iſlands were excellent 
divers, they employed them in diving for pearl oyſters, _ 
and obliged them frequently to continue in the wa- 
ter beyond their ſtrength. By this barbarous oppreſ- 
fion the natives were in a few years deſtroyed, and 


4 


| the iſlands ene for a long time deſtitute of in- 


habitants. 

Providence, and ths e ifands, after- 
wards became the refuge of privateess and buccaneers 3 
but about the year 1667, Captain William Sayle, be- 
ing driven thither by ſtreſs of weather, and acquaint- 
ing the proprietors of Carolina with the commodiouſ- 
neſs of the ſtation, they obtained a grant of the iſland 
from Charles II. and a ſettlement was ſoon made upon 
it, But the Spaniards and French uniting their forces, 
demoliſhed the forts which had been erected by the 


* 


of the inhabitants and their negroes. Thoſe two 
powers, however, quitting the ifland afterwards, the 
Engliſh who eſcaped rebuilt their forts, and receiving 
a reinforcement, made the iſland ſtronger than ever. 
Providence is now à royal government, and is com- 
modiouſly ſituated for OY the rigs of 
thoſe ſeas. 

Theſe iſlands, through which our hips return from 
Jamaica, form what is called the Windward Paſſage, 
and is very dangerous on account of the rocks and 


- - | ſhelves. The other paſſage is by-the Gulf of Florida, 


which is farther about, and more in the way of 
Spaniſh cruiſers, which makes it to be avoided in 


time of war, 
E:; Ge ts 
Coba is ſituated in the mouth of the Gulf of Me- 
xico, between 65 and 83 degrees of weſt longitude, 
and between 20 and 23 degrees of north latitude, 


hundred miles in length, and upwards of a hundred 
broad in moſt places, A chain of hills runs along the 
middle of the country from eaſt to weſt, whence iſſue 
ſome' ſmall ſtreams, but there is hardly à navigable 
river in the iſland- The produce here is the ſame as 


thrive in this country, on which account A -A 


tants make their bread chiefly of caſſavi root. 

The town of St. Jago, in the — = of 
the iſland, is eſteemed the capital; but the Havan- 
nah, in the north - weſt, is much more conſiderable 


" 


colony, carrying off, at the ſame time, a great many 
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- on account of its trade, and the rendezvous of gal- 


leons annually from Carthagena and Vera-Cruz, on 
their return to Spain, The harbour, which is of 
difficult acceſs, is ſecure and ſpacious, The town 
contains about two thouſand inhabitants, beſides the 
garriſon. Here the governor of the iſland, the biſhop, 
and moſt of the men of figure and buſineſs reſide, 
There are ſeveral other harbours in the iſland, par- 
ticularly at Santa Havannah; and at the town of 
Baracoa, in the north-eaft part of the iſland. _ 7 

Were it not for its commodious harbours, this 
iſland would probably have been long ſince abandoned 
by the Spaniards, .to whom it belongs ; for it is not 
fertile, and on account of the great heat, and the 
periodical rains in the ſummer, the air is very un- 
healthful. 

Cuba was diſcovered by Columbus in the year 
1492; but in all his voyages he never found that it 
was an iſland, 


a A . 


Jamaica is ſituate between ſeventy-five and ſeventy- 
nine degrees of weſt longitude, and between ſeventeen 
and eighteen degrees odd minutes of north latitude, 
about thirty-three leagues ſouth of the iſland of Cuba, 
The length of it, from eaſt to weſt, is near a hun- 
dred and forty miles, and the breadth about ſixty. 
A chain of mountains, as in the iſland laſt mentioned, 
extends along the middle of the country from weſt to 
eaſt, named the Blue Mountains; the higheſt of 
which is called Monte Diaboli. Thoſe hills are 
rocky, but covered with woods of tall and ſtreight 
timber. 

According to Sir Hans Sloane, there are more than 
a hundred rivers in the iſland, but none of them na- 
vigable; falling precipitately from the mountains, and 
diſcharging themſelves into the ſea, either on the north 
or ſouth ſide, They are well ſtored with fiſh of va- 
rious kinds, though they contain none of the Euro- 
pean ſpecies, except eels and craw-fiſh, _ 

In dry years, freſh water is very ſcarce near the 
ſea, and at a diſtance from rivulets. At Port Royal, 

particularly, the well-water is brackiſh, and occaſions 
fluxes, which have carried off many thouſands of our 
ſeamen, The river- water alſo taſtes of copper, and 
proves very unwholeſome, unleſs it ſtands to ſettle, | 


before it is drank, . There are ſome ſprings and ri- 


- pulets that putrify in their courſe, and ſtop the chan- 
nel; and many falt-ſprings under the hills, about two 
miles from the ſea, which uniting their ſtreams, form 
a ſalt-river. At Port Morant, near the eaſt end of 
the iſland, is a hot-bath, the waters of which is 
drank, and likewiſe uſed externally for the gripes, 
the common diſeaſe of the iſlanders. 

The natural productions of this iſland are as nu- 
merous as perhaps in any ſpot in the world of the 
| ſame ſize, The tree which bears pimento, or all- 
ſpice, commonly called Jamaica pepper, riſes to the 


height of above thirty foot, is ſtreight, of a mode- 


rate thickneſs, and covered with a ſmooth, ſhining, | 


' . grey bark, It ſhoots out a vaſt number of branches 
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on every ſide, and its leaves reſemble thoſe of the 


bay-tree. The flowers are formed at the ends of the 
twigs, each ſtalk bearing one. The berries are rather 
longer than thoſe of the juniper, like which, when 
ripe, they become black and ſmooth; * but before they 
reach maturity, they are picked off the tree and dried 


tains, 


The iſland alſo wales the wild cinnzinoh<tree, 
the bark of which is much uſed in medicine; the 
manchineal, which bears a beautiful apple, and af - 
fords a fine wood for cabinet- makers; but the apple 
and juice are poiſonous, | Here are alſo the mahogany- 
tree, the cedar, and the cabbage-tree ; the latter of 
which grows about a hundred foot high. This tree 


is remarkable for the extreme hardneſs of its wood, 


and, it bears upon the top a ſubſtance, which in taſte 
and appearance reſembles cabbage. Here grows the 
palm, whence is drawn an oil much eſteemed by the 


negroes; the white wood, never affected with the 


worm in which thoſe ſeas abound ; the ſoap-tree, the 
berries of which anſwer all the purpoſes of waſhing ; 
the mangrove and olive-bark, uſeful to tanners; the 
fuſtick red- wood; and, lately, the log- wood, em- 
ployed in dying. The foreſts alſo produce the aloes, 
jand cochineal-plant, with guaiacum, ſarſaparilla, 
china-root, caſſia, and tamarinds. = 

Salt is made here in ponds, into which the ſea has 
acceſs, The moiſture exhaling by the heat of the 
ſun, the ſalt is left at the bottom, in great plenty. 
It is not perfectly white, nor in ſmall grains, but in 
large lumps, 

The ftaple of the i0and is ſugar-cane, beſides 
which it produces the cocoa-nut, -oranges, lemons, 
citrons, cotton, indigo, tobacco, — ſome other ar- 
ticles, 
| Jamaica lying ſeveral degrees within the tropic, 
enjoys the trade-wind, which on the ſouth-ſide of the 
iſland is called a ſea-breeze. It riſes about eight o'clock 
in the morning, and increaſes till twelve ; after which 
it gradually abates, till at four it totally ceaſes. 
About eight in the evening begins the land-breeze, 
blowing four leagues into the ſea, It continues in- 
| creaſing till twelve at night, and decreaſes till four. 


This is the ordinary courſe ; but ſometimes the ſea- 


breezes are unuſually violent, e at new and 
full moon. | 

As the trade-wind between the tropics comes not 
directly from the eaſt, but varies from the north-eaſt 
55 the ſouth-eaſt, according to the poſition. of the 
{ſun ; the ſea-breeze here has the like variation, not 
| coming always from the ſame point, The land- 


| breezes, however, come always from the ridge of 


hills, and from the ſame point of them, both on 1 the 
north and ſouth ſides of the iſland. © + 

The land-wind blowing in the night, and the "BY 
breeze in the day, no ſhipping can come into the 


port except in the enn, nor go out but ſoon 
after break of day. 


ſun is near the tropic of Capricorn. This wind is 


very cold and unhealthy, It is more violent in the | 


in the ſun, This tree . moſtly WE the moun- 


The winds called. the norths come in dic the 
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night, having then the additional force of the land- 
wind. It checks the growth of the canes, and all 
vegetables on the north ſide of the iſland, but is hin- 
dered by the ridge of mountains from doing much 
damage on the ſouth, where it ſeldom rains with this 
* Ie 8 5 

As at ſea, within the latitude of the trade -winds, 
one meets with tornadoes ; ſo there happens ſome- 
times here a violent weſt wind, directly contrary to 
the monſoon ; but this does not occur ID and is 
only of ſhort duration. 

The ſea-breeze, when it flows hard, is thought 
to hinder the rain from coming to the plains, it for 
the moſt part then raining on the hills, On this ac- 
count, there are. many ſprings and rivulets in the 
mountains, but few or none in the plains; and the 
rivers ſometimes ſuffer great inundations in the latter, 
when no rain has fallen in the neighbourhood. 

The rains here are more or leſs violent, and ſome 


at different ſeaſons, according to the ſituation of the 


places. In general, bowever, the two great rainy 
ſeaſons are in May and October; in which months, 
at new or full moon, they continue inceſſantly for a 
fortnight; ſo that all the low grounds are laid under 
water ſome inches, and the roads are 1 im- 
paſſable. 

Rain is alſo uſual in the month of 3 but 
it is neither ſo violent nor of ſo long continuance as 
in the two other ſeaſons. 

The dews here are ſo great within land, that the 
water drops from the trees in the morning, as if it 
had rained; but there are few if any fogs in the 
plains, or ſandy places near the ſea, Neither froſt 
nor ſnow is ever ſeen in this climate, but ſometimes 
hail, which is very large. This comes with the north 
winds, which blow with great violence, 

Earthquakes are perceived here almoſt annually, 
and there is hardly a day in which thunder does not 
accompany the rain in the mountains, This, as in 
other places, is for the moſt part preceded by light- 
ning; and if it be fair weather, eſpecially in the 
hotteſt ſeaſons, it lightens almoſt the whole night. 

The iſland is divided into nineteen pariſhes, which 
ſend each two members to the aſſembly. The chief 
towns are, St. Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh Town; 

Kingſton; Port Paſſage; and Port Royal. 
* Spaniſh Town, the capital, is pleaſantly ſituated 
in a fine plain upon the river Cobre, in the ſouth-eaſt 
part of the iſland, It confifts of near a thouſand 
houſes, Here the governor reſides, and the general 
aſſembly and courts of juſtice are held, 

Kingfton is a port - town, ſituated on the north ſide 
of the bay of Port Royal, ten or twelve miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Spaniſh Town. Since the repeated misfortunes 


of the town of Port Royal, it is become a large and 


populous place, much frequented by nee. and 
ſea-faring people. 


Port Paſſage is alſo 2 ſea=port town, ſituated at the 


mouth of the river Cobre, ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Spaniſh Town, It obtained its name from being the 
greateſt thoroughfare in the iſland, at leaſt between 
Port > 4 and Spaniſh Town. It is not large, but 
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were ſunk, with the houſes and inhabitants. 
Vellows, a great mountain ſplit, and deftroyed ſe- 
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| conſiſts chiefly of houſes of entertainment, and has a 
fort erected for its defence, 

Port Royal, before its deſtruction by an earthquake, 
in the year 1692, was ſituated in the ſouth-eaſt part 
of the iſland, at the extremity of à large lip or point 
of land, running weſterly about twelve miles from the 
main iſland z having the ocean on the ſouth, and a 
fine bay of the ſea, which forms the harbour, on 
the north, well defended by ſeveral forts and platforms 
of guns, The,harbour is about three leagues broad 
in moſt places, and fo deep that a ſhip of ſeven hun- 
dred tons may lay her fide on the ſhore; nor does 
there want good anchorage in any part of it. 

The town contained above fifteen hundred houſes, 
and was greatly frequented by merchants and planters, 
This was the ftate of Port Royal in the year of the 
Revolution; but ſince that epoch it has been almoft 
totally deſtroyed three times; firſt by an earthquake, 
in 1692"; next by a fire, in 1702; and laftly, by a 
violent ſtorm. and inundation of the ſea, in 1722. 

The firſt of thoſe calamities was accompanied with 
extraordinary horror. The earth ſuddenly opening, 
ſwallowed up a great number of houſes and people; 
and water at the ſame time guſhing from the openings 
of the earth, overwhelmed a multitude of the inha- 
bitants ; ſome of whom had afterwards the good for- 
tune to be ſaved by boats. Several ſhips were caſt 
away in the harbour; and the Swan Frigate, which 
lay in the dock to careen, was carried over the tops 
of the ſinking houſes. In ſome places the earth 
opened and ſhut very quick, Several perſons might 
be ſeen ſunk down to the middle, and others appear- 
ing with their heads juſt above ground, were ſqueezed 
to death. The ſky, which was clear before the earth- 
quake, became, in a minute's time, as red, and as 
hot, as an oven, It is computed that fifteen hun- 
dred perſons periſhed by this calamity, and as many 
more by ſickneſs, ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by the 
noiſome vapours that proceeded from the openings of | 
the earth, 

The earthquake was generally felt all over the 
iſland, and the noiſe in the mountains 79 ſo ter- 
rible, that many flaves, who had before run. thither, 
returned to their maſters. Two mountains lying be- 


— 


— 


{ tween Spaniſh Town and Sixteen-miles Walk, unit- 


ed, and ſtopped the current of a river, which over- 
flowed ſeveral woods and ſavannahs, On the north 


ſide of the iſland, above a thouſand acres of land 
At 


veral plantations, with the people on them. One 
plantation, in particular, was removed a mike rot | 
the place where it ſtood. 

The food of the inhabitants of Jamaica is generally 
ſuch as in England. There are in the ſavannahs 
great plenty of cattte, but beef, though ſalted,” can- 
not be kept many days, and freſh beef is apt to cor- 
rupt in four or five hours, Butchers therefore al- 
ways kill in the morning juſt before day, and by 
ſeven o'clock the markets for freſh meat are over. 
They likewiſe have ſeveral kinds of turtle, with the 
manatea, or ſea-cow, and a ſmall quadruped, named 


4 


the 


— 
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the racoon, Rats are ſold by the dozen, and when 
they have been bred among the ſugar-canes, are eaten 
by the negroes; as are alſo ſnakes, and cofli, a 
ſpecies of worm, 

The moſt common drink is water, The wine, 
which agrees. beſt with the climate, is madeira, 
Beſides which, cyder, beer, and ale, are alſo brought 
thither from the northern colonies, -or from England z 
but thoſe do not keep well. i 

The principal commodity of this land is ſugars, 
of which they export twenty thouſand hogſheads a 
year, ſome of thoſe weighing a ton. The moſt of 
this produce is ſent to the mother- country, but a 
ſmall part of it goes to North America, in exchange 
ſor beef, pork, cheeſe, corn, peaſe, ſtaves, planks, 
pitch, and tar. Of rum the planters export about 
four thouſand puncheons, which is eſteemed better 
than that of the other Weſt India iſlands. They alſo 
export molaſſes, in which they make the greateſt part 
of their returns for New England; and likewiſe cot- 
ton, to the amount of two thouſand bags. Indigo 
was formerly much cultivated, but the quantity now 
made is inconſiderable. Some cocoa and coffee are 
alſo exported; but the latter not much eſteemed. 
Beſides thoſe articles, the inhabitants of Jamaica ſend 
to Britain a conſiderable quantity of pimento, ginger, 
drugs, ſweetmeats, with mahogany and manchineal- 
plank, and log-wood; the latter of which is pro- 
cured from the Bay of Honduras, 
The trade which is carried on between Jamaica 
and the Spaniſh main, is yet more profitable than 
that of log-wood, eſpecially in time of war. It is 
conducted in the following manner: the veſſel from 
Jamaica being furniſhed with negroes, and à proper 
aſſortment of goods, proceeds to a place called Monkey 
Key, within four miles of Porto Bello. On its ar- 
rival, a perſon underſtanding the Spaniſh tongue is 
immediately ſent aſhore, to give notice to the mer- 
chants of that town, Information is likewiſe given, 
with all poſſible ſpeed, to\the merchants of Panama, 
The traders inftantly ſet out diſguiſed like peaſants, 
and carry their ſilver in earthen jars, covered with 
flour, to deceive the officers of the revenue. When 
they come 'on board, they are handſomely entertained, 
and at their departure take with them either negroe- 
| Caves, or dry goods, packed up in ſuch a manner as 
to be carried by one perſon, for which they make 
payment in dollars. They are furniſhed by the ſhip 
with proviſions ſufficient to ſerve them on their re- 
turn. This traffic commonly laſts about five or ſix 
weeks. If the whole cargo is not diſpoſed of at this 


place, they ſteer to a harbour called the Brins, about 


five miles diſtant from Carthagena, where they quick- 
* find a vent for the reſt of their goods. | 
\ Thoſe are the two principal but not the only places 
where this trade is carried on, The Caraccas, and 
many other ports upon the coaſt, have likewiſe their 


ſhare, Neither is the Britiſh the only nation con- 


cerned in it. The inhabitants of Hiſpaniola, and the 
Dutch from Curaſſoa alſo interfere ; and have with- 
zin theſe few years almoſt cut out the Engliſh, This 
trade is prohibited by the Spaniards under * ** g 
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nalties; and the guarda coſtas, when they catch any 
of thoſe interlopers, treat them little better than ik 
they were pirates. They alſo frequently ſeize, and 
otherwiſe maltreat the fair traders, under the pre- 


tence of their being concerned in this contraband 
traffickz a cauſe from which frequent diſputes have 


ariſen between the courts of Great Britain and Spain. 
The commerce at all times, and the prizes that are 
carried into Jamaica in time of war, draw thither a 
vaſt influx of treaſure, which induces the inhabitants 


to live in a ſtate of luxury almoſt exceeding what is 


known in any other place, 

This iſland was diſcovered by Colendes in his 
ſecond voyage to America, and he entertained ſo fa- 
vourable an opinion of it, that he marked it out as an 
eſtate for himſelf, Notwithſtanding the ingratitude 
of the court of Spain to Columbus, the government 
and property of Jamaica was granted to his family ; 
and his ſon was the firſt European governor of the 


iſland, with the title of Duke de la Vega. The 


deſcendants of the great Columbus, however, dege- 
nerated from his virtues; and having no idea of any 
Weſt Indian. acquiſition that did not produce gold 
and ſilver, neglected the improvement of the colony, 
and ſtudied only to raiſe the rents, and oppreſs the 
planters, - Columbus had preferred-this iſland on ac- 
count of its ſituation and populouſneſs ; but his poſte= 
rity, or their ſubſtitutes, murdered ſixty thouſand of 


the natives, under the moſt exquiſite torture. 


Jamaica came into our poſſeſſion during the uſur- 
pation of Cromwell, by means of a formidable arma- 
ment, fitted out with a view to reduce the iſland of Hiſ- 
paniola, under the command of colonel Venables and 
admiral Penn, who ſailed from England with ſeven 
thouſand land forces on board, Being joined by many 
of the inhabitants of Barbadoes, .and the other lee- 
ward iſlands, the fleet arrived on the 13th of April, 
1656, off Hiſpaniola, The place of their landing 
was ill choſen; the army had near forty miles ta 
march before it could act, and the ſoldiers diſcouraged 
by the want of proviſions, the exceflive heat of the 
climate, and the ill conduct of their officers, yielded 
an eaſy prey to a handful of Spaniards,” and reim- 
barked ignominiouſly, with great loſs, The. com- 
manders, afraid to return to England, without ſtrik- 


ing ſome deciſive blow, reſolved to attempt Jamaica, 


before the inhabitants could receive the news of their 
repulſe from Hiſpaniola, underſtanding that og iſland 


was in no good poſture of defence. 


On the ſecond of May the troops were landed on 
Jamaica, and laid ſiege to St. Jago, the capital. The 
inhabitants not being in condition to oppoſe ſo ſtrong 
a force, would have ſurrendered immediately, had it 


not been for the unaccountable delays of the Engliſh 


generals and commiſſioners. . At laſt, however, the 
town capitulated; but not until the inhabitants had 


ſecreted their moſt valuable effects in the mountains; 


and the whole iſland foon Lared the fate 5 the 


capital. 

The Engliſh n def began planting the ſouth 
and ſouth-eaſt parts of the iſland, of which colonel 
d'Oyley was left governor, with three thouſand men. 
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Mean while the Spaniards at St. Cherenes, having | 


been reinforced with thirty companies, beſides artil- 
lery and proviſions, from Cuba and the continent, had 
thrown up ſeveral formidable works at Rio Nuibo, in 
the precin of St. Mary's. D'Oyley attacked them, 
drove them from their works in a few days, with 
great loſs, and demoliſhed their 8 

They next attempted to make a ſtand at Point pedro, 
from which they were likewiſe driven, and were 
| obliged at laſt to return to Cuba, leaving the Engliſh 
in quiet poſſeſſion of their new conqueſt, which was 
confirmed by a IO treaty between the two 
nations, 

The common diſtempers in this iſland are fevers, 
fluxes, and dry gripes ; but notwithſtanding the great 
heat of the climate, thoſe of the inhabitants who 
carefully avoid expoſing themſelves to the night dews, 
are in little danger of incurring any fatal diſeaſe, and 
the climate admits of great latitude in the drinking of 
punch. 

The — of Jottaica i is A the beſt in 
the giſt of the crown, that of Ireland excepted. The 
ſtanding falary is two thouſand five hundred pounds a 
year. The aſſembly votes the governor as much 
more; and this, with the great perquiſites annexed to 
the office, makes the whole near the annual value of 
ten thouſand pounds. 

The religion of the church of England univerſally 
prevails, and the chief ercleſiaſtical magiſtrate is the 
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HISPANIOL A, OR Sr. DOMINGO, 


Hiſpaniols i is fituated twenty leagues eaſt of Cuba, | 
It is a large iſland, being fix hundred miles long, and 
two hundred broad. A chain of mountains run along 
the middle of it, from which gold ſand was formerly 
waſhed down into the rivulets ; but the iſland has not 
afforded any of this commodity for ſeveral years. 
The air and ſeaſons here are the ſame as in other 
places between the tropics. 

The capital is St. Domingo, ſituated in the ſouth 
ade of the iſland, in fixty-nine degrees fifteen mi- 
nutes of weſt longitude, and in ten degrees twenty- 


five minutes north latitude, It is built after the |. 
Spaniſh mode], and contains ſeveral fine churches and | 


monaſteries, - Here is the ſee of an archbiſhop, to 
whom the biſhop of St. Jago, in Cuba, is ſuffragan z 
and at this place the Spaniſh goyernor reſides, 
The iſland is divided between the Spaniards and 
French, the former occupying the ſouth-eaſt 155 of 
it, and the latter the north-weſt. 

' Beſides the capital, the other towns ſubject to Spain 
are, Higney, ſituated thirty leagues caſt of St. Do- 
mingo ; Zibo, twenty leagues caſt of St. Domingo; 
Cotuy, at the eaſt end of the iſland; Azua, eight 
leagues weſt of the capital; and Conception de la 
Vega, about eighty miles north of St. Domingo. 

The towns ſubject to the French are, Petit Guaves, 
2 port-town ſituated on a great bay at the weſt end of 
the iſland ; Logane, another port-town in the ſame 
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At the diſcovery of this iſland. by Columbus, the 
number of the natives was computed at. two millions z 
but theſe were extirpated in a few years by the ex- 
treme ſeverity of the Spaniards, who themſelves aban- 
doned the iſland, after the gold and pearls, which they 
found on their arrival, were exhauſted. The cattle 
which were brought from Europe being vaſtly multi- 
plied, and running wild, after the emigration of the 
inhabitants, the buccanneers, or free-booters, began 
to ſettle here, The Spaniards finding their foreign 
traffic much interrupted by this people, and jealous 
that ſome other power might take poſſeſſion of the 
iſland, ſent hither colonies again. They took the ca- 
pital city of Domingo, and almoſt the whole ſouth- 
eaſt coaſt of the iſland, but could not entirely diſpoſleſs 
the buccaneers of the north-weſt part. The latter be- 
ing chiefly natives of France, they were ſupported by 
the French king, who ſent thither a governor, obliging 
the buccaneers to cultivate the lands, and live in ſub= 
jection to the laws of France, 

Hiſpaniola may be conſidered as one of the ma va- 
luable acquiſitions which the French have in America, 
particularly with regard to their ſugar plantations, and 
the many excellent harbours and forts in this iſland, 
which gives them an opportunity of greatly annoying 
the commerce of other nations in time of war. 

There are ſeveral ſmall. iſlands near the coaſt of 
Hiſpaniola; the chief of which are, Savona and St. 
Catalina at the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland; Navaza, 
at the weſt end; Guanabo, in the bay of We 


| and Tortuga, on the north-weſt coaſt, 


Phe laſt of theſe iſlands is between twenty and 


thirty leagues in circumference, and has an excellent 
harbour, of difficult acceſs, Here the buccaneers and 
free-booters of all nations bad their firſt rendezyous, 
and fortifying the iſland, bid defiance for ſome years 
to all the world. They conſiſted chiefly of the French 
hunters of Hiſpaniola, who were afterwards joined by 
numbers of Eogliſh, Dutch, and other ſeamen. IT hey 
continued for ſome time to be very formidable, and 
committed depredations in thoſe parts, both by ſea and 
land; till at length they became ſubject to the crown 
of France, in the manner which has been men- 
tioned. 1 Ys PO 3 
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PORTO RICO. 


Porto Rico, or Juan de Porto Rico, is ſituated 
between ſixty-five and ſixty- eight degrees of weſt, lon» 
gitude, and in nineteen degrees of north latitude, 
fifty miles eaſt of Hiſpaniola. This iſland is about a 
hundred and twenty miles long, and ſixty broad. It 
is agreeably diverſified with hills and vallies, woods 
and open fields, and is plentifully watered with rivu- 
lets. The ſeaſons and produce are the ſame here as 
in the three iſlands laſt mentioned, namely, Cuba, 
Jamaica, and Hiſpaniola, which, with Porto Rico, 
are denominated the Great Antilles. 

The town of Porto Rico, or St. John, ſtands in a 
little iſland joined to Porto Rico by a cauſeway. It is 
defended by forts and en, and bas a capgcious 


bey's and Port Lewis. 


barbour, k. 
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thouſand Whites, and twenty dhouſand nagroes This 
iſland, on acrount of its being extremely mountain 


This iſland was diſcovered by Columbus, i in 1493. 
but it was not planted by the Spaniards till the year 
1510, when they are faid to have exerciſed extreme 
barbarity on the inhabitants in eſtabliſhing this ſettle- 


ous in the middle, is ſaid: to contain not mare than 


ment. | Z produces ten thouſand hogſheads: annnally, and rum 


Tus CARIBBEE ISLANDS,” 


- Sankward, and to the a of the Great, Antics, 
lie the Caribbee Iſlands, of which there is a great 
number. The firſt that we meet with is the Virgin 
Iſlands, ſituated on the eaſt ſide of Datta: 8 and 
which are very ſm all. j 

Of - thoſe, the iſland. of St. Thomas! is a | Daniſh 
ſettlement ; Saba and Euſtatia belong to the Dutch; 
and the principal in the poſſeſſion of the Britiſh is 
Tortola, This iſland is very unhealthy, its chief pro- 
duce is cotton, ſaid to be of the beſt Geary of any 
that is raiſed in thoſe parts of the world. 
Barbuda is fituated in eighteen degrees l 
titude. It is about twenty miles long, and twelve 
broad. This iſland is the property of the Codrington 
family, and produces the ſame: fruits. as the other Ca- 
ribbees z but the inhabitants, inſtead of cultivating 
ſugar-canes, apply themſelves to breeding of cattle, 
and raiſing proviſions, for which they meet with a. 
WE good market in the other iſlands, - 


—— 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S/ 


Own of the Caribbee Iſlands of Pease inglortancs is 
St. Chriſtopher's, vulgarly called St. Kitt's, ſituated in 
ſixty - four degrees ten minutes of weſt longitude, and in 
ſeventeen degrees thirty minutes north latitude. This 
iſland is about ſeventy-five miles in circumference; and 
has in the middle a very high mountain, hence Tye 
ſome rivulets. The principal commodities are ſugar 
and rum, the former of which is ſaid to be the beſt 
of any that our iſlands produce, The towns of greateſt 
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By an uncommon 3 the Engliſh, Pe Sir 


Ed Warder, and the. French, under M. Deſ- 
nambue, arrived on this iſland the ſame day, in the 


year 1626. They made an Amicable-diyiſion-of i it ba- 
tween them; agreeing, howeyer, that the fiſhing/anil 
hunting, the mines, ſalt - ponds, and: moſt valuable 
timber, ſhould remain in common ta both nations. 
After this they fell to planting ;/ in which the Eng- 
liſh, being more regulatly ſupplied from home, ſuc- 
ceeded faſter, Three years after the firſt ſettlement, 
they were diſlodged by the Spaniards, who beheld 


| with jealouſy. their progreſs in the Caribbee Iſlands ; 


but the latter evacuating the iſland, the ſettlers of the 
two other nations returned, and took : poſſeſſion” of 
their former habitations. The Engliſh built for thems 
ſelves elegant and commodious houſes, whilſt: the 
French were contented to 'teftde in huts, after the 


manner of the native Caribbeans. The two; evlonies 


ſeem to have lived together in great harmony, till the 
war in the reign: of Queen, Anne, When the French 
part of the iſland was conquered by the Engliſh, and 
the whole _ bra to e e 
treaty of Utrecht. | & E514 437 — 
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Nevis i is ſeparated from the = md of St. Chriſto- 
pher's by a narrow channel. It is about ſix leagues in 
eircumference, appearing to be one continued moun- 
tain, |. with the plantations lying on- tlie ſides of it, 


very flouriſhing ſtate, containing about ten thouſand 


note, are Baſſe Terre and Sandy Point. There is not white, and twenty: thouſand black inhabitants, which, 


2 harbour in the whole iſland; on account of the | 
ſhore being ſandy, and a continual ſurf beating upon 
it, which makes landing always inconvenient, -and | 
ſometimes dangerous. To ſupply: this defect, the inha- 


bitants are obliged to adopt a very peculiar method off 


ſhipping and unloading their goods; uſing for that 

purpoſe a ſmall boat, of a particular conſtruction, | 
called a moſes, This comes from the-ſhip, manned | 

with the moſt expert rowers. When they ſee what | 
they call a lull, or any abatement in the violence of 
the ſurge, they puſh aſhore; and lay the broad-ſide of 
the moſes to the beach, from which the: hogſhead is 
| rolled in.. In this tedious and inconvenient manner 
the ſugar is carried aboard by fingle hogſheads; but 
accidents frequently happen by which they are loſt. 
Rum cotton, and other commodities which will bear 
the water, are generally ſwam off or aſhore; Phe 
ſame method of leading and unloading is, for the 
ſame cauſes, uſed at Nevis and Montſerrat. , 

The air at St. Kitt's is accounted wholeſome, and 
not ſo hot as that of Jamaica, being qualified by the 


however, are now reduced to half the number, It 
produces ſix thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, with rum 
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of St. Chriſtopher's, in ſixty- two degrees five minutes 
of weſt lougitude, and in ſeventeen. degrees thirty mi« 


nutes of north: latitude, This iſland having norivers, 
and but few ſprings, or fuch as are brackiſh, the inha - 


bitants are obliged to) preſerve tlie rain · water in ciſ- 


canes; but it has excellent - harbours; particularly 
Engliſh harbour, which is capable of receiving the 
largeſt man of war in the navy; Here is alſo a dock- 
yard, ſuppligd with all ſtores and conveniencies-for 
repairing and careening ſhips. The principal trade, 
however, is carried on in the harbour of St. John's, 
the capital, ſituated in the | northweſt part of the 


| ſea-breeze, The inhabitants are computed to be ſeven. 
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iſland, and: which hat water ſuſfitiently deep for mer- 


hi - chant 


twenty-four thouſand- acres fit for, ſugary of -which it | 


nean the bottom. Small as it is, it was once in a 


terns, The air here is not ſo whaleſome hs in the 


- 2 
- vhant veſſtls; The town of St. "John's was once in a | 
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very flouriſhing condition, 'az may be judged by the 
loſs ſuſtained at the late fire, which was computed at | 
the amazing ſum of four hundred thouſand pounds. 
This iſland was- firſt attempted to be ſettled by Sir 
Thomas Warner, about the ſame time with St. Chrif- 
topher's and Nevis: but no eſtabliſhment then took 
placed It was afterwarde granted by Charles II. to 
lord Willoughby, then governor of Barbadoes, who 
ſettled a colony upon it in the ſpace of a few years. 
In a Ghort time, but by what means is not evident, 
it became again the public property. It raiſes, at 
preſent, about ſixteen thouſand hogſheads of ' ſugar, 
which was at firſt of a very bad quality, 'unkt for the 
Engliſh market; but the planters have greatly im- 
DEN: and F 
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Montſerrat is Gtuated 8 ſouth-weſt of kind 


This iſland is about eighteen miles in circumference, 
and likewiſe produces ſugar arid rum, 


- Antigilas and Montſerrat, are all under the govern- 
ment of one captain-general, who enjoys a very con- 
fiderable. appointment, amounting to three thouſand 
five hundred pounds a year. His reſidence is generally 
at Antego. Each of theſe : iſlands has its ſeperate 
council and aſſembly, and-z diſtint governor, whoſe 
ley in about ton. bavdeced ponnde 4 your. 


sr. BARTHOLOMEW'S, AND sr. MARTINS. 


"ih. Baha is a anal idand, Seibel bn 
leagues north ef St. Chriſtopher's 3 and St. Martin's 
is another ſmall iſland, a little to the northward of the 
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tego, and ſo named by the Spaniards, from a mountain 
in it, reſembling that of Montſerrat in Catalonia. 


M O Db E 


| 


- Thoſe. four iſlands, of St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, | 


"us * . 
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fertile, and produces the uſual Weſt Indian commodi- 
ties, viz. ſugar, indigo, coffee, cotton, ginger, &c.. 
and the mountains abound in game, The air is more 


[Anzrca, 


| | remperate and ſalubrious than it is in general between 


the tropics, and the country is Reef apraga and flou- 
riſhing, _ 

The French began to ſettle this iſland ſo early as 
1632 ; but the colony remained long in a Janguiſhing 
condition, and did not emerge from its difficulties till 
after the peace of Utrecht, This iſland was reduced 
by the Britiſh/forces in the laſt war, but was reſtored 
to the French at the ſubſequent peace. The ſmall 
adjacent iſlands of Dorcada, Santos, Petite Terre, 
and Marigalante, belong alſo to the French, and are 
under the ſame nnn wien ne 
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four minutes of weſt longitude, and in fifteen degrees 
of north latitude. The property of this iſland was dif- 
puted by the Britiſh and French, but by the laſt peace 
it. was finally ceded to the former nation. Since 
that time it has been cultivated with ſucceſs ; but 
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MARTINI C o. 


Martinico i is ftusted in ſixty- one degrees of weſt 
longitude, and in between fourteen and fifteen degrees 
55 north latitude. The ſituation of this iſland is very 
advantageous for defence, the ſhore, on every ſide, 
being indented with very deep bays, called Cul de ſacs, 


| and the ſands, diſcoverable only at low water, form- 


ing in many places a hidden, and almoſt inſurmount- 
able barrier, A ridge of lofty mountains runs north - 
weſt and ſouth eaſt, quite through the iſland; and 
both ſides of the country are interſected, at ſmall. diſ- 
tances, wich deep gullies, through which, in the rainy 


former. They both belong to the _— and Yue ſeaſon, the water ruſhes down with great impetuoſity, 
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GUADALUPE 


five minutes of weft longitude, and in ſixteen de- 


of the largeſt of the Caribbee Iſlands, being forty-five | 


miles long, and thirty-ſix broad; but ought rather to 


be conſidered as two iſlands, divided from each other | 
by a ſmall arm of the ſea, not above three hundred 
foot over in the wideſt part, One of theſe is called 
Grande Terre, the other Guadalupe. The former is 
. almoſt deſtitute: of freſh water, but in the latter not 
leis than fifty. rivers empty themſelves. into the ſea, 
many of which are navigable. for boats nine miles 
up the country. No place in the Weſt Indies affords 
more agreeable and romantic ſcenes. It has many high 
Mountains, one of which, that ſar overtops the reſt, is 
A volcano, and produces conſiderable quantities of 
NFulphur. ,- The iſland alſo produces hot baths, of great 
_ medicine. The land in the . n 


_ 


| 


| 


| 


' | In other reſpects the iſtand is pleaſant and fruitful, 
The two principal towns: are St; Pierre and Port 


IRoyal, both which are conſiderable for theit magni - 
| ' tude;/ trade, and ſtrength, This ifland- belongs alſo 
Guadalupe is ſituated in ſixty- one degrees twenty - | to the French; and the age is the ſame with 
eee . 9 


grees twenty minutes of north latitude. This is one | 
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It 84 Lats is Gtuated- Tan ie Fiat of weſt 
longitude, and in thirteen degrees thirty minutes 
of north latitude, Tt is about twenty-two miles in 
length, and near half as much in breath. Some por- 
tions of it are hilly, but the greater part is à rich ſoil, 
well watered with rirulets, and furniſhed with timber. 
It has;ſeveral' good bays, and commodious harbours, 
To this iſland the Engliſſi in Barbadoes formerly re- 
ſorted to eut timber, and ſupply themſelves with other 
neceſſaries; and it was reputed ſo much the property 
of Great Britain, that it has been conftantly included 
in the commiſſion of the governor of Barbadoes, In 
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che heat 4722, king George I. made a grant of it te 


the 
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the duke of Montagu, who ſent thither ſeveral ſhips 


provided with neceſſaries for eſtabliſhing a ſettlement ; 
but the planters had hardly begun their operations 
when they were expelled by a party of the French 
belonging to the iſland of Martinico : in conſequence 
of which the project was fruſtrated, 'ahd the duke of 
Montagu loft all the expence he had been at in this 
expedition, amounting to forty thouſand pounds. The 
court of Great Britain not reſenting this outrage, St. 
Lucia was henceforth conſidered as a neutral iſland ; 
but after the peace of Aix la Chapelle the French 
planted and fortified it, and it was formally ceded' to 
them at the peace in 1763. 


e 


St. Vincent is ſituate in ſixty- one degrees twenty 
minutes of weſt longitude, and in thirteen degrees 
of north latitude, This iſland was alſo comprehend- 
ed in the commiſſion of the governor of Barbadoes, 
and ſhared the ſame fate with St. Lucia, in the 
| tranſaction mentioned in the preceding article, It was 
ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of peace in 1763 
but was taken by the French laſt year. Its produce is 
the ſame with that of the other Caribbee iſlands, 
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Barbadoes is ſituate in fifty- nine degrees of weſt 
longitude, and thirteen of north latitude, about 
ſeventy miles eaſt of St. Vincent. It is nearly of a 
triangular form, being in length twenty-five miles, 
from ſouth to north, and at its greateſt breadth fifteen 
miles. It is for the moſt part a plain level country, 
except a few hills, of eaſy aſcent, The whole iſland 


appears like one continued plantation, interſperſed fix 


with a yaſt number of gentlemen's houſes, The air 
is cooler and more healthy than in the large Weſt In- 
dia iſlands; it being ſo ſmall and level that it gene- 
rates no land- wind, and the ſea-breeze, or trade-wind 
perpetually blows, In the ſummer months, however, 
it is, like the other iſlands, ſubject to tornadoes or 
| Hurricanes, which are very deſtructive to the ſhipping. 
For here are no harbours to ſhelter themſelves, but 
only bays, where they lie at anchor ; and in the prin- 
cipal one, named Carliſle Bay, in the ſouth-weſt part 
of the ifland, there is no good anchoring ground, it 
being foul, and apt to cut the cables. | 

At the bottom of this bay, where are very com- 
modious wharfs for the ſhipping and landing of 
goods, ſtands the chief town, called Bridgetown, 
- which was once a very flouriſhing place, conſiſting of 
| above twelve hundred houſes; but a few years ago, 
it was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by two fires, which 


committed dreadful devaſtation on account of the 


houſes being built of wood. An act of aſſembly has 
ſince paſſed, prohibit-ng ſuch buildings in the town 
hereafter, and ordering that they ſhall be of brick. 
At this place is a college, the only inſtitution of that 
nature in the Weſt Indies. The founder was colonel 


Codrington, who endowed it in 2 hes. liberal man- 
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GENERAL TRAVELLER. 
ner; but it ſeems not to bave fully anſwered the bet 
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nevolent intentions of the donor, 

The produce of this iſland is ſugar, 1 Cot= 
ton, indigo, pimentd, oranges; . Citrons, | limes,” and 
a, variety of fruits, Hence we receive ſtrong waters, 


called Citron-water, or Hp tema the an 


that are any where to be met wirh. 


Horſes and other cattle are land; to a e 
from the northern colonies ; but of thoſe the number 


is not great, their being but little food for them, 


The white people in the iſland have been computed 
at forty thouſand formerly, but at preſent they are 


ſuppoſed not to exceed the half of that number ; 
though the negroe flaves are ſaid to amount to a . 
dred thouſand. | 


thouſand foot, and two thouſand five. hundred horſe. 
With reſpe& to the civil power in Barbadoes, it is 
a royal government, as are all the other Britiſh Ame- 
rican iſlands, | 

Bar badoes was the firſt ſettled, and is ſtill the beſt. 
peopled, conſidering its fize, of any of the Engliſh 


counts by whom it was diſcovered ; but the firſt 
Engliſhmen who landed here are ſaid to be ſome 


Iſailors belonging to Sir William Courteen's fleet, 


which was cruizing againſt the Spaniards, about the 
end of the reign of James I. On their return to 
England the favourable report they made of the ſoil, 
induced ſeveral adventurers to go over, with the view. 
of eſtabliſhing a ſettlement. But the iſland being en- 
tirely covered with wood, their attempts, at firſt, were 
far from being attended with ſucceſs, 

In the year 1625, the property of this iſland being 
granted to the earl of Carliſle, by king Charles the 
|, ſeyeral perſons purchaſed plantations of that 


nobleman, and endeavoured to raiſe tobacco; but 
"this produce not turning to account, they tried cot - 
ton and indigo, which yielded them conſiderable pro- 
fit. It was not till the year 1647, that ſugar, their 


tion. At this time, many gentlemen of rank and 


| fortune, who had been adherents to the royal cauſe, 


went over to Barbadoes, to avoid the perſecution of 
their enemies; and from this period the iſland made 


great advancement, both'in produce and population, ' 


In the ſpace of about twelve years, the inhabitants 


| were computed at thirty thouſand, and the Indian or 
negroe ſlaves at double that number. The trade was 


then in the hands of the Dutch ; but ſoon after, un» 
det Cromwell's government, it was confined to the 
mother=country by act of navigation, The colony 
continued to improve, and in the year 1676, reached 
its bigheſt pitch ; the white inhabitants, at that time, 
amounting to fifty thouſand, and the ſlaves a hundred 
thouſand, Four hundred fail of ſhips, at an average 
of an hundred and fifty tons each, were employed in 
"the trade ; and their annual exports were reckoned 
to amount to three hundred and fifty pounds. Since 
that time, however, the trade and population of the 
iſland have greatly declined. The firſt cauſe aſſigned 
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The militia af chip |. iſland 3 of about three | 


Weſt India iſlands. We meet with no certain ac». 


preſent ſtaple, became the principal object of cultiva - 
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for this event, is the ſudden increaſe of the French 
iſlands; and the ſettlement of others, by the Engliſh, 

— particularly Jamaica, which drew away many of the 
inbabitumts om Barbadoes, The next cauſe is a 
contagious diſtemper, which broke out in the iſland 
in 1692, and continuing ſome years, carried off vaſt 
numbers of the people. To 'this may be added the | 
impoveriſhnient of the land, by which, notwith- 
ftanding the moſt affiduous Gn” the provece of 
the inand has diminiſhed, 

Soon after the Reſtoration, king Charles the ſecond 
having purchaſed the property of the iſland from the 
Earl of Kinnoul, heir to lord Carliſte, it became 
henceforth a royal government; for the ſupport of | 
which, and of the fortifications, the colony has 


granted a duty of four and a half per cent. on their | 


| produce, amounting, one year with another, to above 
ten thoufand pounds, The ſalary of the governor, 
* Including perquiſites, is computed to be not leſs than 
five thouſand pounds a year ; and all the other officers 
of the civil eſtabliſhment, which is maintained with 
great credit, have very handſome appointments, The 
eftabliſhed clergy, who here, as well as in the other 
Weſt Indis iflands, are thoſe of the church of England, 
bare alſo a Liberal proviſion affgned them, = 


G 8 R E N A D A. 
Grenade is Reste in üty- one PEE thirty- nine 


ol 


pom of weſt longitude, and in twelve degrees of | 


north latitude, fifty leagues ſouth-weſt of Barbadoes, 
and diſtant about thirty from the Spaniſh Main, It 
is about thirty Engliſh miles in length, and its 
| breadth fixteen. The natural heat of the climate is | 


greatly tempered by a conſtant ſea-brecxe, The &ry| 


and rainy ſeaſons are remarkably regular in their peg. 


riods ; the blaſt has not hitherto been known in the 


iffand; and what is the happieſt circumſtance of all, 
it lies out of the track of hurricanes, which, with re- 


ſpect to the ſecurity of the ſettlements on ſhore, and 


the ſafety of the navigation, is an e benefit 
Tobago is the fouthernmoſt idand of any belong- 


in this patt of the world. 

- Excepting a few mountains, the country confiſts of 
plains and gentle eminenees, which are capable of | 
cultivation to the very top, Tt is extremely well 
watered by ſeveral rivers, which proceed in different 
direfions from a large lake at the top of a high 
mountain in the centre of the iſland, Moſt of the | 
hills fikewife furniſh ſmaller fireams ; and there are 
almoſt every where very fine ſprings near the ſea, 
River and ſea- fiſh, turtles, and wild fowl, are here 
in great plenty. But the chief excellence of Granada 
confifts in its convenience for anchorage, and in its 
harbours. There is good anchoring ground all along 
the coaſt ; and on the eaſt and weſt ſeveral ſmall 
bays and creeks, commodious for veſſels, and 55 
landing and ſhipping goods. Two of its harbours 
may be ſaid to be the fineſt in the world. The firſt 
of thoſe lies at the ſbuth - eaſt exttemity of the iſland, 
and is divided into the outer and inner port. The 
entrance to the former is three quarters of a mile 
broad, but becomes gradually wider, and is about a 
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mile extent ichs The entrance to the inner- port 
is about a quarter of a mile in breadth, and alſo be- 
comes gradually wider. It is for the moſt part ſeven 
fathom deep, and is excellent holding-ground, being 
every where a ſoft oozy bottom. The ſhips here may 
be alongſide of the ware-houſes, and take in their 
loading with great eaſe ; after which they may, with 
very little trouble, be towed into the outer harbour, 
which enjoys this peculiar advantage, that veſſels can 
fail either in or out with the common trade- wind. 
{ The other harbour is ſituated at the north-weſt 
end of the iſland, It is a quarter of a mile broad at 
the entrance, and ſo capacious, that it can contain, 
in the utmoſt ſafety, a large fleet of line of battle 
ſhips. | 

Between Gfenada and St. . in a north- 
eaſt direction, lies a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, called 
the Grenadilloes, Twenty-three of them are ſaid 
to be. capable of cultivation. One of the largeſt of 
thoſe is named Couriacou, It is of a- circular form, 
about ſeven miles in diameter, and has an excellent 
harbour, This iſland, which is now pretty well ſet- 
tled, produces coffee and cotton, and ſends three 
members to the aſſembly of Grenada. | 
| The iſland of Bequia is alſo reckoned among the 
Grenadilloes, though only two leagues ſouth-weſt of 
St. Vincent, This is the largeſt of them all, being 
about twelye leagues in circumference, and is alſo ſaid 
to be the moſt fruitful, It has alſo a good port. 

Except Jamaica, Grenada is the only Weſt India 
colony which the Engliſh obtained by right of con- 
queſt; being ceded by the French, to the crown of 
Great Britain, at the peace of 1763. At preſent, how- 
ever, it is in the poſſeſſion of the French. : 

Grenada is reckoned extremely fruitful in ſugar, 
and the other commodities of the Caribbees, It is, 
like the other iflands, a royal government, under 
which are alſo comprehended the Grenadilloes, with 
Dominica, St, Vincent, and Tobago. 


. 


of | ing to Great Britain, being fituate in eleven degrees 
fifteen minutes of north latitude, and in ſixty-one 
degrees of weſt longitude, It is about fifty miles 
long, and twelve broad, In the year 1628, king 
Charles I. granted this iſland to the earl of Pem- 
| broke and Montgomery; but no ſettlement appears 
to have been made in conſequence of this donation, 
During the time of the civil wars, therefore, the 
| Dutch took poſſeſſion of it, and began to clear the 
woods, when the Spaniards and ſavages from ſome 
neighbouring iſlands, entirely extirpated the new co- 
loniſts. From this time the iſland remained a,deſart, 
till 1664, when it was again ſettled by other Dutch 
adventurers, who were extremely ſucceſsful during 
the firſt fourteen years, 'and had made it one of the 
moſt llouriſhing of the iſlands, In 1678, however, 
they were expelled by the French, who entirely de- 
moliſhed the plantations, and though the iſland was 
reſtored at the treaty of Nimeguen, yet the Dutch 
never after made any attempts to ſettle it. From 


F 


this 
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this time it was conſidered. as a neutral iſland, be- 
tween the French and Britiſh, till by the peace in 
1763, it was ceded to the latter. The ſoil is fertile, 
and capable of producing the ſame commodities: as the 
other Caribbees, The government, as has been men- 
tioned in the preceding article, is annexed to that of 
Grenada, 


T i N 1 4a 


Trinidad, or Trinity Iſland, is ſituate between ſixty 
and ſixty-two degrees of weſt longitude, and between 
nine and eleven degrees of north latitude; ſeparated 
from the province of New Andaluſia in Terra Firma, 
by a narrow ſtreight, called Bocca de Drago, about 
three miles over. This iſland is about ninety miles 
long, and ſixty broad, The ſoil is fertile, producing 
Indian corn, the various kinds of tropical fruits, 
ſugar, cotton, and tobacco of the beſt quality; but 
the air, like that of the neighbouring continent, is 
unhealthful. Trinidad was diſcovered by Columbus, 
and appears to have been ſettled by the Spaniards in 
a ſhort time after, It was taken by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in the year 1595, but quitted again, and 


became the object of a French invaſion in 1676. 


Thoſe viſitants having extorted 2 heavy contribution ber of dogs aſhore, to deprive the buccaneers of that 


from the inhabitants, alſo quitted the iſland, and it 


ſtill continues to be the property of the Spaniſh na- 
tion. 


N AR GAR E T T A, 


Margaretta is ſituated in fixty- five OY of welt | 
longitude, and in eleven degrees thirty minutes of 
north latitude, ſixty leagues weſtward of Trinidad. 
It is about fifty miles in length, and near half as 
much in breadth, producing Indian corn, and the 
uſual tropical fruits, but affording a very ſmal] 
quantity either of wood or water, This iſland was 
alſo diſcovered by Columbus, and belongs to the 
Spaniſh crown. FI 


JUAN FERNANDE Z. 


Juan Fernandez is ſituated in the Pacific Ocead, 
in eighty-three degrees of weſt longitude, and thirty- 
three degrees forty minutes of ſouth latitude, When 
viewed at a diſtance, it appears to be ſurrounded 
with craggy broken precipices; but upon a nearer 
approach, the proſpect changes into. a landſcape the 
moſt delightful that can be imagined; fields of the 


lovelieſt verdure, intermixed with groves, and watered 


with numerous ſtreams, which in many places flue 
in the form of beautiful caſcades. The northern fide 
of the iſland is compoſed of a range of craggy hills, 
covered with aromatic trees, none of which are of a 
ſize to yield any conſiderable timber. The largeſt is 


the myrtle, the top of Which grows in a globular 


ſhape, with as much uniformity as if it was clipped. 
Piemento, and en allo en here in 1 
plenty. | 


The climate of this iſland is ſo mild, that the t trees. 


continue green all the year round. The winter laſts no 
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| 


Indian, and the other Alexander Selkirk, a native 


675 
longer than June and July, and is not then ſeyere, 
there being only-a ſlight froſt and a little hail, but 
ſometimes great rains, The heat of the ſunimer is 
equally moderate; nor is there” 11 thunder, or 
tempeſtuous weather. 

Some of the hills in Juan Fernandez reſemble thoſe 
in Chili, which abound in gold; and there are others 
of a bright red ſoil, more beautiful than vermilion. 
This iſland is about fifteen miles long, and near fix 
broad, and produces a great variety of antifcorbutic 
vegetables, which have often afforded great relief to 
the navigators in thoſe ſeas. When the Centurion lay 
at this place, com modore Anſon ſowed ſeveral kinds 
of garden ſeeds, and planted the ſtones of plums, apri- 
cots, and peaches, which, according to the accounts 
of thoſe who have viſited the iſland ſince that time, 
have thriven in an extraordinary manner, The con- 
veniences afforded: in this iſland for thoſe that ſail in 


{ the South-Sea, have lately induced the Spaniards to 


fortify it, The only ſafe harbour is on the north ſide. 
Juan Fernandez was formerly a place of reſort for the 
buccaneers, or American rovers, who thence an- 
noyed the weſtern coaſt of the Spaniſh continent. It 
then abounded in goats, which have fince been greatly 
diminiſhed by the Spaniards, who purpoſely fet a num- 


reſource, 


Two men are ſaid to have Hyved ſeveral years alone 
on this iſland, at different times. One was a Moſquito 


Largo, in the county of Fife in Scotland, He 
longed to a ſhip called the Cinque-Ports;” commanded 
by one Stradling, who, upon fome difference, ſet him 
. aſhore here, where he had been before to wood and 
water, leaving him a firelock, with a pound of pow- 
der, ball, a knife, a hatchet, a kettle, ſome mathe- 
matical inſtruments, a bible, and two or three other 
books, with a ſmall quantity of tobacco, bed, bed- 
ding, &c. At firſt the ſolitude of the place rendered 
him extremely unhappy, but by time and habit he be- 
came reconciled to his fituation. He had erected two 
huts, one of which ſerved him for a kitchen, the 
other for a dining-room and bed-chamber. They were 
made of piemento wood, which ſupplied him alfo 
with fuel and candle. The roof was of long grafs or 
ruſhes, and his wainſcotting the ſkins of goats, of 
which he killed near five hundred during bis reſidence 
on the iſland. 

When his ammunition was exhauſted, he catched 
the goats by running, in which he became fo prac- 
tifed, that the ſwifteſt of thoſe animals was hardly a 
mateh for him. When his cloaths were worn out, he 
| made for himſelf a covering of goat-ſkin, joined with 
thongs. After living in this ſolitude during almoſt 
four years and a half, he was at length taken up by 
a veſſel which accidentally touched at the iſland, On 
his return to England, he put his memoirs into the 
hands of Daniel Defoe, in order to digeſt them for 
publication; but the latter baſely defrauded him of 
his expected emolument, by converting the materials 
into a | novel, under me title of Robinſon Cruſoe. 


| 
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Thirty-one leagues weſtward of the preceding iſland, 
lies that of Maſafuero, ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the leſs Juan Fernandez. It is very high and 
mountainous, of a triangular form, and about ſeven 
or eight leagues in circumference. Here alſo are 
many goats, and the coaſt abounds with cod, cavil- 
liers, hallibut, and cray-fiſh, beſides ſeveral other 
kinds. Captain Carteret's crew caught here a king- 


fiſher that weighed eighty- ſeven pounds, and was five 


foot and a half long, The ſharks were ſo ravenous, 
that in taking ſoundings, one of them ſwallowed the 
lead, by which they hauled him above water; but 
he regained his liberty by diſgorging his prey. By 
the captain's account, ſeals are ſo numerous, that if 
many thouſands were killed in a night, they "me 
* be miſſed next morning. 


EASTER ISLAND. 
This iſland, which is ſaid to be raripully denomi. 


nated by the natives, lies in 109 deg. 46 min. of weſt 


longitude, and in 2 deg. 4 min. of ſouth latitude. 
It is nearly of a triangular form, its greateſt extent 
from north- eaſt to ſouth-weſt, is about four leagues, 


and its greateft breadth about two. It is for the moſt 
part barren, and in ſome places a bare rock, without 


auy covering of earth, From its. appearance it is 


5 ſuppoſed to have lately ſuffered violence by ſubterra- 


neous force, When viſited by captain Cook in the 
Reſolution, the ground was beſpread with rocks and 
ſtones of various ſizes, and which ſeemed to have been 
expoſed to great fire, by which they had acquired a 
black colour, and porous texture. Towards the north 
was obſeryed a lump of black melted lava, which ap- 
peared to contain ſome iron ore, The ſoil of the iſland 
is a dry hard clay, and though an infinite number of 
Rones is ſcattered over it, there are ſeveral large tracts 
planted with potatoes and plantains, but no fruit was 
obſerved on the trees. The potatoes are of a yellow 
colour, and as ſweet as carrots. The country pro- 
duces only a few ſhrubs, and not a tree that exceeds 
ſeven or eight foot in height, Here are ſugar-canes, 


bananas, and yams, which thrive extremely well, con- 


fidering the quality of the ground, The ſugar-canes 
are about nine or ten foot high. 

| The only quadruped found on the ifland was black 
rats, which are common to all the iſlands in the 


South Sea, There are a few domeſtic fowls, of a 


ſmall breed, and dull plumage ;* with two or three 
noddies, ſo tame as to ſettle on the ſhoulders of the 
patives, - F290 | 
The' water here is generally brackiſh, there being 
only one well that is perfectly freſh ; and this is at 
' the weſt end of the iſland, Thither the natives re- 
pair to flake their thirſt, and likewiſe to waſh them- 
ſelves all over ; which, when the company is 1 


they perform in ſuceeſſion. 
The moſt remarkable curioſity in this iſland is a 
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are entire, and to be ſeen only on the coaſt, On 


ſtone of a red colour. 
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the eaſt ſide of the iſland are ſeen the ruins of three 
platforms of tone-work, on each of which had ſtood 
four of thoſe ſtatues, but ſeveral of them were fallen 
down. One which lay in this fituation meaſured fif- 
teen foot in length, and ſix in breadth acroſs the 
ſhoulders, Each had on its head a large cilyndric 
Others were found that mea- 
ſured near twenty-ſeven foot in length, and upwards 
of eight foot over. the ſhoulders. A yet larger one 


was ſeen ſtanding, in the ſhade of which a company, 


conſiſting of near thirty perſons, ſheltered themſelves 
from the rays of the ſun. The workmanſhip of thoſe 
ſtatues is rude, but the features of the face are ſaid 
to be not ill expreſſed. The ears are long, accord- 
ing to the diſtortion practiſed in the country, and 
the bodies have hardly any thing of the human figure 
about them. How theſe iſlanders, totally unacquaint- 
ed with any mechanic power, could raiſe ſuch enorm- 
ous figures, and afterwards place the large cylindric 
ſtones on their head is naturally aſtoniſhment. The 
moſt probable conjecture, doubtleſs is, the ſtone is 
factitious, and that each figure was gradually erected 
by forming a temporary platform around it, and raiſe 
ing the ſcaffold as the work advanced. 

The inhabitants of this iſland are of a middle tae 
ture, and generally thin, Their complexion 'is a 
cheſnut brown ; they have black hair, which curls, 
and is remarkably ſtrong, The men go entirely 
naked, and have their bodies marked with punQures, 
a practice more or leſs common in all the iſlands of 
the South ſea, . The lobes of their ears almoſt * reſt 
on their ſhoulders, by the weight of the ornaments 
which hang from wide holes bored through them. 
Thoſe uſually conſiſt of large rings made of the leaf 
of the ſugar cane, gpdich i is very elaſtic, and is rolled 
up like a watch ſpring. The rings are covered either 
with the white down of feathers, or with a kind of 
bright cloth, of an orange colour, One of the na- 
tives that came aboard the Britiſh veſſel, wore a belt 
round his waiſt, from which a ſort of net-work hung 
down before, but of a texture too thin to anſwer the 
purpoſe of concealment, Round his neck was tied a 
ſtring, which ſuſpended a flip of flat bone about 
three inches in length, that hung down on his breaſt. 
Being preſented by the ſhip's crew with nails, medals, 


and ſtrings of beads, he deſired to have them faſtened 


round his neck. 

The women are ſmall, and flender Kmbed; and have 
punctures on the face reſembling the patches ſome- 
times uſed by the European ladies. They paint their 
face with a reddiſh brown ruddle, over which they 
lay a bright orange colour, extracted from the tur- 


| meric root; or,- inſtead. of this faſhion, they variegate 


their faces with ſtrokes of white ſhell-lime. Their 


| apparel conſiſts only of a ſmall bit of cloth wrapped 
round their loins, and another over their ſhoulders ; 


they ſometimes wear their hair tied on the crown of 
the head. 


To defend their heads from the violent aQtion of 
the ſun, they have invented ſeveral ſorts of covering 


number of Coloſſal ſtatues, but of whick very few — that part. That which is moſt uſed by the mem 
is 
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is a round fillet, adorned with feathers ; and by the 
women a ſtraw bonnet that bears ſome reſemblance to 
a Scotch one, Many of the men wear a ring about 
two inches thick, ſtrong, and curiouſly plaited of 
graſs, and fitted cloſe round the head ; being likewiſe 
ornamented with the long feathers of the man of war 
bird ; others wear huge buſhy caps of brown gull's 
feathers: beſides this, ſome alſo wear a hoop of 
wood, decorated with the feathers of the gannet. 
By the moſt exact calculation, the inhabitafits of 
this iſland do not amount to above ſeven hundred, 
and the number of females amounts in no proportion 
to that of the males; unleſs we ſuppoſe that many 
of the former were reſtrained from appearing, during 
the ſtay of our voyagers upon the iſland, That this | 
was the caſe, however, is probable, though the men | 
diſcovered no ſigns of a jealous diſpoſition, nor the 
women any ſymptoms of a ſcrupulous chaſtity. Such 
of the latter as appeared are ſaid to have been very 
liberal of their favours, It is conjectured by the na- 
vigators, that all the married and modeſt females had 
concealed themſelves in the receſſes of the iſland ; and 
what ſtrengthens this ſuppoſition is, that many of 
the inhabitants, inſtead of huts, retire during the 
night into caves, which are very common in the lava 
currents of all countries where an eruption of any 
volcano has happened. The few women that ap- 
peared, are ſaid to have been extremely laſcivious. 
Their houſes are low wretched huts, conſtructed 
of ſticks ſet upright in the ground, at fix or eight foot 
diſtance, and being bent towards each other at the top, 
are there tied together. To thoſe ſticks others are 
faſtened horizontally, and covered with leaves of ſugar- 
cane. The dimenſions of the hut in the middle are 
greater than at the ends ; and in this part is the door- 
way, formed like a porch, and ſo low and narrow, 
as juſt to admit a man to enter on all fours. _ The 
largeſt of the hovels that were ſeen, ſeemed not to 
be more than fix foot long, eight or nine foot high 
in the middle, and three or four at each end ; the 
* breadth, at the different places, N n the 


ſame as the height. 
The natives appear to be of a mild diſpoſition, and 


hoſpitable, but much addicted to thieving. No kind 


of muſical inſtruments was ſeen among them. Their 
offenſive weapons are ſhort wooden clubs, and ſpears 
about ſix foot long, crooked, and armed at one end 
with pieces of flint. They have likewiſe a weapon 
made of wood, and ſhaped like a pointed battledore, 

Only three or four canoes were ſeen in the whole 
iſland, and thoſe very mean. They were conſtrued 
of many pieces of wood, ſewed together with ſmall 
cord, each piece not morz than four or five inches 
wide, and two or three foot long. The length of the 
canoes is about twenty foot, They ſeem not to be 
capable of carrying more than four perſons, and are 
furniſhed with out-riggers. or balances made of three 
lender poles. Each of the men works it with a pad- 
dle, the blade of which is compoſed of ſeveral pieces 


of wood, 
The inhabitants of this iſland. have a Grp whom 
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[a piece of cloth made of the mulberry bark, quilted - 
with threads of graſs, and ſtained yellow with tur- 


meric : his head was covered with a cap of long 
ſhining black feathers, Thoſe were all the marks of 
diſtinction which he poſſeſſed ; for the people ſeemed 


poverty of the iſland could not admit of any ſplendor, 
Concerning the religion of thoſe people none of 
the late navigators received any information ; and 


with reſpe& to what is delivered on this ſubject ; in 


the voyage of Roggevein, the detail is blended with 
ſo many circumſtances which have been- difproved; 
that it is hardly entitled to the ſraulleſt rn e 10 
credit, | 


| THE MARQUESAS ISLANDS. 


The Marqueſas conſiſt of five iſlands, viz. La 
Magdalena, St. Pedro, La Dominica, Santa Chriſtina; 
and Hood Iflands, occupying one degree of latitude, 
and half a degree of longitude. They were all diſ- 
covered by Mendana, a Spaniard, in 1597, except 
the latter, which was firſt deſcried by captain _ 
in 1774. | 

La Magdalena is about five leagues 4 in cireuit, it 
is ſuppoſed to lie in 10 deg. 25 min, of ſouth latitude, 
and in 138 deg. 50 min. of weſt longitude ; being 


| only ſeen at the diſtance of nine leagues, 


La Dominica, called by the natives Heevyaroa, is a 
mountainous iſland, about fifteen leagues in circum- 


farther to the gorth are ſome valleys covered with 
trees, among which a few hutts are ſcattered, Here 
are many rocks ſhooting up in the form of ſpires, and 
in the center of the iſland there are ſeveral excavated, 
as if they had ſuffered violence from volcanoes and 
earthquakes, The whole eaſtern ſide is one continued 
rock, of great height, and almoſt perpendicular, form- 
ing a ſharp ridge ſhattered into ſpires and precipices. 


four leagues and a half ſouth from the eaſt end of Do- 


| minica. It is of a moderate elevation, and about three 


leagues in circuit. 


ſame parallel with the preceding, in 9 deg. 55 min. 
of ſouth latitude, and 139 deg. 8 min. weſt longi- 
tude, It.is about ſeven or eight leagues in circum- 
ference, A narrow ridge of hills of conſiderable 


of the iſland, and is joined by other ridges riſing from 
the ſea by a gradual aſcent, and interſperſed with deep 


excellent water, and adorned with fruit and other 
trees. Under the mould, in theſe valleys, were found 
ſeveral volcanic productions, or different kinds of lava, 
ſome of which are full of white and greeniſh ſhells. 

Hood iſland is the moſt. northerly of the cluſter, 
five leagues and a half diſtant from the * end Bon 
La Dominica. 

According to Captain S a inkabitants of thoſe 


iſlands in general are the fineſt race of, people in the 


they ſtyle aree, or hareckee, He wore about his OE: 
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to pay him but a ſmall degree of homage, and the 


ference, The north-eaſt part is ſteep and barren ; but 


St. Pedro, called by the natives Onateyo, lies about 


St. Chriſtina, named by the natives Waitahoo; i is 
the moſt weſterly of the cluſter, and lies under the 


height ſtrikes from north to ſouth the whole lengtn 
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South Sea; being i in ſymmetry of ſhape, and regularity! 
of features, perhaps ſuperior to all other nations. 
The men are from five foot ten to five foot ſix inches 
high, and the women inferior in ſtature, They are 
of a taway complexion, with countenances pleaſing 
and open ; but their eyes not ſo lively, nor their 
teeth ſo good, as thoſe in many other countries, 
Their hair is of many colours, but none red. Some 
have it long, but the moſt general cuſtom is to wear 
it ſhort, except a bunch on each ſide of the crown, 
which they tie in a knot, The men wear no other 
dreſs but a ſmall bit of cloth about their loins, and 
their bodies are almoſt covered with punRures, which 
are diſpoſed with great regularity, No punctures 
were obſerved upon the women, and they wear a piece 
of cloth made of the mulberry bark, which covered 
them from the ſhoulders to the knees, | 
The principal head-dreſs of thoſe iflanders is a ſort 
of broad fillet; curiouſly made with fibres of the 
huſks of cocoa-nuts. In the front is fixed a mother- 
of- pearl ſhell, wrought round to the ſize of a tea- 
ſaucer; before which are placed, alternately, a fine 
tortoiſe-ſhell of ſmaller dimenſions, perforated into 
curious figures, with another round piece of mother- 
of-pearl, about the fize of a half-crown, and alſo a 


ſecond piece of perforated tortoiſe-ſhell, of the ſize of | 


a ſhilling. Beſides thoſe ornaments in the front, ſome 
- are likewiſe decorated in the ſame manner on the ſides; 
and all are adorned with the tail-feathers of birds, 
placed in an upright direction. They wear a ſort of 
necklace made of light wood, the outer fide of which 
is covered with ſmall peas, fixed on with gum. They 
alſo wear ſome bunches of human hair faſtened to a 
firing, and tied round the legs and arms, Theſe dif- 
ferent ornaments, however, are ſeldom wore at one time 
by the ſame perſon, and that which they moſt 'eſteem 
is the bunch of hair, though it be frequently infeſted 
with vermin, From the particular predilection for 
thoſe ornaments, the voyagers think it is probable that 
they are cither wore in remembrance of their deceaſed 
relations, or are the ſpoils of their enemies. All the 
inhabitants have their ears pierced, * none were 
ſeen with ear rings. 

The weather being extremely hot while the voy- 
agers were in thoſe iſlands, the inhabitants cooled 
themſelves with large fans, which were ' made of a 
kind of tough bark, or graſs, firmly plaited, and fre- 
quently whitened with ſhell lime. Some uſed the 
large leaves of a ſpecies of palm, in the manner of 
an umbrella. 

Their dwellings are in the valleys, and on the dae, 
of the hills near their plantations. They are built in 
the ſame manner as thoſe at O-Taheitee, which will 
be afterwards deſcribed ; but they are much meaner, 
and covered only with the leaves of the bread-friit 
tree, They are commonly erected on a ſquare; or 
oblong pavement of ſtone, a little raiſed above the level 
efthe ground. Of this kind of pavement there is 
likewiſe a ſmall area adjoining to each houſe, on which 
the inhabitants fit to eat, and amuſe themſelves. 
Their canoes alſo reſemble thoſe of O-Taheitee, but 


| are not large, and one "ud is generally ornamented 
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with a flat piece of wood, on which the human face 


is rudely carved, Their ſails are made of mats, of 
a triangular ſhape, and very broad at the top, The 
paddles are of heavy hard wood, ſhort, but ſharp- 
pointed, and with a knob at the upper end,. 

Their weapons are either clubs, or ſpears, about eight 


of ten foot long, both made of the club-wood, or 


camarina, They uſe ſlings, with which they throw 
ſtones to a great diſtance, but not with a good aim. 

The language of thoſe people is ſaid to approach 
nearer to that of O-Taheitee than any other diale& 
in the South Sea, except that * could not ene 
the letter r. 

No quadrupeds were ſeen in thoſe fands but hogs 
and rats, Fowls alſo were obſerved, and in the woods 
were ſeveral ſmall birds, the notes of which are ſaid 
to be extremely melodious. The diet of the inhabit= 
ants is chiefly vegetable, though they ſometimes eat of 
hogs and fowls, and alſo of fiſh, which ſeems to be 
very plentiful upon the coaſt, Their only drink is 
water, cocoa-nuts being here very ſcatce, 

Of the cuſtoms of the inhabitants in other parti. 


culars, and of their religion, we have no account „ 


but are informed that they alſo have a king. 


THE LOW ISLANDS. 


Thoſe iſlands lie between 133 and 134 degrees of 
weſt longitude, and between 14 and 19 deg. 18 min. 
They form a firing of low iſlands, 
connected together with a reef of coral rocks, Some 
of theſe are named the Iſlands of Diſappointment, 
They were diſcovered by commodore Byron, ih 1765, 
and ſo named from the ſhores affording no anchorage 
for his ſhips, They are ſituate in 141 deg, of weſt 
longitude, and in 14 deg. 10 min, ſouth latitude. 
The inhabitants appeared on the beech bearing in their 


bands ſpears, which are ſaid to have been at leaſt ſix- 


teen foot long, Their manner was hoſtile, and ſeemed 
to threaten death to thoſe who were in the boat, if 
any of them ſhould come aſhore, Theſe iſlands were 
obſerved to produce cocoa-trees in great plenty, and 
the coaſt abounds with turtle, 


King George's iſlands, conſiſting of two, lie in 


144 deg. 56 min. of weſt longitude, and in I4 deg, 
28 min. of ſouth latitude ; diſcovered alſo by commo- 
dore Byron in 1765. The voyagers, upon landing, 
ſaw many houſes or wigwams of the natives, which 
were entirely deſerted, except by the dogs that kept 
a conſtant howling all the time the crew were aſhore. 
The wigwams were mean hovels, thatched with 
cocoa-nut branches, but delightfully fituated in a 
fine grove of ſtately trees, many of which were cocoa- 
nut, and ſeveral 'of a ſpecies quite unknown. Cloſe 
by the houſes were buildings of a different kind, which 


the commodore ſuppoſes to be burying-places, The 
ſides and top were of ſtone, and in their figure they 


bore ſome reſemblance to the ſquare tombs with a 
flat' top, which are in our country church-yards, 
Near them were found many boxes full of human 


* 


bones; and upon the branches of the trees which 


E them, hung a great number of the heads and 
| bones 
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bones of turtle, with a variety of fiſh incloſed in a 
kind of baſket-work of reeds. On examining thoſe, 
*nothing appeared to remain but the ſkin and teeth ; 
the bones and entrails ſeemed to have been extracted, 
and the muſcular fleſh waſted away. | 

The moſt eaſterly of thoſe iſlands, called by the na- 
tives Tiookea, is of an oval form, and about ten 
| leagues in circuit, The inhabitants are of a much 
darker colour than thoſe of the higher iſlands, and 
of a hoſtile diſpoſition, which is ſuppoſed to be the 
caſe of the inhabitants of all the low iſlands, Their 
bodies are generally punctured with the rude figure of 
a fiſh, When ſome of the voyagers went aſhore, the 
iſlanders ſaluted them by touching noſes, a mode of 
Civility uſed in New Zealand, which is diſtant nine 
hundred leagues. The foil of Tiookee is extremely 
' ſcanty, the foundation conſiſting of coral, but very 
little elevated above the ſurface of the water. The 
other iſland is two leagues to the weſtward, being 
twelve miles in length from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, 
and from three to five miles broad, 

Palliſer-Iſlands, conſiſting of four, lie in 140 deg. 
20 min, of weſt longitnde, and in 15 deg. 26 min, of 
ſouth latitude, The greateſt diſtance of one from the 
other is about fix leagues, The largeſt is ſeven miles 
Jong, and not above two broad, 

Here alſo the natives were armed with ſpears ; and 
the -voyagers obſerved huts, canoes, and places for 
drying fiſh, Theſe iſlands are ſuppoſed to be -the 
ſame that were viſited by Roggewein in 1722, and 
which he named the Pernicious Iſlands, on account of 
loſing one of his ſhips in this dangerous navigation. 

Dog-Iſland lies in 15 deg. 12 min. of ſouth lati- 
' tude. It was diſcovered by Le Mair and Schouten, in 
1616, who gave it this name from having ſeen three 
Spaniſh dogs on the iſland. 

Queen Charlotte's Iſland is fituated in 19 Fl 18 
min, of ſouth Jatitude, and in 138 deg. 4 min, weſt 
longitude, It was diſcovered by captain Wallis in 
1767. Here is good water, with plenty of cocoa- 
nuts, palm-nuts, and ſcurvy-graſs. The inhabitants 
are deſcribed to be of a middle ſtature, and well 
made, with dark complexions, and black hair, which 
hangs looſe over their ſhoulders, They cover them- 
ſelves with a kind of coarſe cloth, or matting, which 
they faſten, about their middle, | 

Lagoon-Iſland, diſcovered by captain Cook, lies in 
139 deg, 28 min, of weſt longitude, and in 18 deg. 
47 min, ſouth latitude, It is of an oval form, with a 

lake in the middle, which occupies the greater part of 
it. The huts of the natives were ſeen. under ſome | 
clumps of palm-trees, which formed very beautiful 
groves. The inhabitants of this iſland are tall, and 
their weapons are poles, or ſpikes, about twice the 
length of themſelves, 

About ſeven leagues north-weſt of the preceding, 
lies Thumb-Cap, a low, woody iſland, of a circular 
form, and not much above a mile in compaſs, Here 
was no appearance of any inhabitants, but the ground 
was covered with verdure of different hues, 

Bow-Iſland is ſituated in 141 deg. 12 min. of weſt 
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| was diſcovered in 1769, by captain Cook, who gaye 
it this name on account of its ſingular figure, It ap- 
peared to be about three or four leagues long, having : 
at each extremity a large clump of cocoa-nut trees, 
and the greater part of the arch being covered with 
trees of various kinds, From the ſmoke that was ſeen 
in different parts, it is ſuppoſed to be inhabited. 
Twenty- five leagues weſt of Bow-Iſland are ſituated 
the Groupes, which are long narrow ſtrips of land, 
running in all directions. Some of them are ten miles, 
or upwards, in length, but none more than a quarter 
of a mile broad. They abound in trees of various kinds, 
particularly the cocoa-nut, and are inhabited by peo- 
ple who appear to be well made, and of a brown com- 
plexion, Moſt of them carried in their hands a lender 
pole, about fourteen foot long, pointed like a ſpear, and 
likewiſe an inſtrument ſhaped like a paddle, about four 
foot long. Their canoes were of different fizes ; ſome 
ſo ſmall as to carry only three perſons, others fix or 
ſeven, and ſome of them hoiſted a ſail. | | 
Bird-Iſland, ſo named by captain Cook on account 
of the great number of birds ſeen upon it, is ſituated 
in 143 deg. 35 min, weſt longitude, and in 17 deg, 
48 min. ſouth latitude, It is about four miles in cir- 
cumference, with a piece of water in the middle, but na 
inhabitants were obſerved. | 
Forty-five leagues farther, weſt-by-north, lies 
Chain-Ifland, which ſeemed to be about fifteen miles 
long, and five broad, It had the appearance of being 
a double range of woody iſlands, joined together by 
reefs, ſo as to compoſe one iſland, of an oval form, 
with a lake in the middle, Upon it were woods of 
large trees, whence iſſued a ſmoke, that afforded pre- 
ſumption of its being inhabited. Captain Wallis, who 
diſcovered this iſland, ſaw likewiſe others, which he 
diſtinguiſhed by the following names, viz, Whit- 
Sunday, Egmont, Glouceſter, Cumberland, and 
Prince William- Henry. Beſides theſe, Captain Cook 
diſcovered other five, which he named Reſolution, 
Doubtful, Furneaux, Adventure, and Chane, 
South-eaſt of the preceding lies Oſnaburg Iſland, 
called by the natives Maitea, and diſcovered by Cap- 
tain Wallis in 1767. It is a high round iſland, not 
exceeding three miles in circuit, Some parts are only 
naked rock, but others are covered with trees. 
Pitcairn-Ifland is placed by Captain Carteret, who 
diſcovered it in 1767, in 133 deg. 21 min, of weſt 
longitude, and in 25 deg. 2 min, ſouth latitude z but 
Captain Cook could not fall in with it in 1773. 


- 


O-Taheitee, called by Captain Wallis, King 
George the Third's Iſland, lies in 149 deg. 13 min. 
of welt longitude, and in 17 deg. 46 min. of ſouth 
latitude, being about forty leagues in circumference, 
This iſland conſifts of two diſtin kingdoms, united 
by a narrow neck of land, The larger of theſe is 
called by the natives Tierrabou, or O-Taheitee-nue, 
and the ſmaller, Opourconu, or O-Taheitee=ete, 
This iſland is ſkirted with a reef of rocks, which af- 
ford | a moſt beautifu] 9 From the top of theſe, 


longitude, and in 18 deg. 23 min. ſouth latitude, It 
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to the diſtance of three miles from the ſhore, it is 
level, and covered with fruit-trees of various kinds; 
but within this boundary it riſes into lofty hills, that 
are covered with wood, whence ſeveral large rivers 
derive their ſource. On the declivity of the hills are 
planted, in rows, the bread-fruit and apple-trees; and 
the cocoa-nut and plantain, that require moiſture, are 
cultivated on the level ground, which is every where 
rich, and produces plenty of graſs, but no under- 
wood, Even on the tops of the mountains, in ſome 
parts, vegetation is ſaid to be luxuriant. 

The ftones on this iſland have univerſally the ap- 
pearance of being burnt ; and the opinion of its hav- 
ing been produced by ſubterraneous fire, is rendered 
the more probable, as Mr. Forſter obſerved a rock of 
the baſaltes, which is generally ſuppoſed to be the 
production of volcanoes. Though this country lies 
within the tropic of Capricorn, yet we are told that 
it is one of the moſt healthy, as well as delightful 
ſpots in the world. The heat is not oppreflive, and 
the air is ſo pure, that freſh meat will keep very 
well for two days, and fiſh one day, The winds do 


Not blow conſtantly from the eaſt, but generally a 


pleaſant breeze from eaſt to ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, 

The earth here produces a variety of excellent 
fruits, almoſt without any culture; ſuch as the 
bread-fruit, cocoa- nuts, bananas of many ſorts, plan- 


rn 
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tains, potatoes, yams, a fruit known by the name 


of jambu, and reckoned moſt delicious ; ſugar-canes, 
which the inhabitants eat raw, ginger, turmeric, a 
root of the ſalop kind, called by the natives pea ; a 


Plant called ethee, of which the root only is eaten ; 


a fruit which grows in a pod, like that of a large kid- 
ney-bean ; a tree called wharra, that produces fruit 
reſembling the pine- apple; a ſhrub called nono, an- 
other named theva, with the morinda, which alſo yields 
fruit 3 and a ſpecies of fern. Beſides thoſe, there is a 
great number of other plants,, among which is the 
Chineſe paper mulberry-tree, of the bark of which the 


_ natives make their cloth, Here is alſo a ſpecies of fig, 


the branches of which bending down, take freſh root 
in the earth, and thus form a congeries of trunks, 


which being very cloſe to each other, ſeem as one 


trunk, and meaſure not leſs than fix yards in circum- 
ference, 


There are no quadrupeds in the tand but hogs * | 


dogs, except rats; for the latter of which, we are 
told, the inhabitants have ſo great a regard, that they 
will not- kill them. But Captain Cook having turned 
looſe fourteen cats, the number of thoſe vermin will 
probably be ſoon reduced. Here are domeſtic poultry, 


as in Europe, with wild ducks, green turtle-doves, 
and large pigeons, of a deep blue plumage, and excel- 


lent taſte. There is a ſmall kind of paroquets, re- 
markable for the mixture of blue and red in their fea- 
thers ; and another ſpecies of a greeniſh colour, with 
a few red ſpots. Here is a king-fiſher of a dark green, 


with a white neck, variegated by a collar of the for- 


mer hue ; alſo a large cukoo, and a blue heron. - The 
fruit-trees abound in a yariety of ſmall birds, that have 
a very agreeable note. By the account of Aitourou, a 


native, who embarked with M. de Bougainville, there 
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are on the ſhore of the iſland ſea-ſnakes, the Bite of 
which is mortal ; but none of thoſe appear to have 
been ſeen by any of the voyagers. Excellent fiſh of 
various kinds is in great plenty, to catch which is 
the chief employment of the natives. 

The inhabitants of O-Taheitee are of a good ſta- 
ture, and well- made. The common ſize of the men 
is from five foot ſeven inches to five foot ten. The 
talleſt man ſeen by captain Wallis meaſured ſix foot 
three inches and a half: and captain Cook, in his ſe- 
cond voyage, deſcribes the king of the iſland to be of 
the ſame height. The women in general are much 
ſmaller, eſpecially thoſe of the lower rank, which is 
imputed to their early and promiſcuous intercourfe 
with the other ſex ; but ſuch of the females as are not 
ſo diſſolute are above the middle ſtature of Europeans. 
Their noſes are ſomewhat flat, and their mouths ra- 
ther large; but their teeth are fine, and their eyes, 
which are black, remarkably full of expreſſion. The 
moſt common complexion is a pale brown, but the 
men that are accuſtomed to go upon the water have a 
colour more red. In the children of both ſexes the 
hair is generally flaxen; but in adults it is often of 
other colours. According to the accounts of all the 
voyagers, they are a very comely e and particu- 
arly graceful in their motions. 

Both ſexes ſtain their bodies in a manner which they 
call tattowing. Their loins, and the hinder part of 
their thighs, are marked very thick, with black lines, 
in various forms, which are made by perforating the 
{ſkin with the teeth of an inſtrument ſomewhat reſem- 
bling a comb, and rubbing into the punctures a kind of 
paſte, compoſed of ſoot and oil, which leaves an in- 
delible ſtain ; but none undergo this painful operation 
before they are twelve years of age, A few men, who 
apppeared to be of ſuperior rank, had their legs marked 
in chequers by the ſame method, a 

The dreſs of thoſe iſlanders conſiſts of two pieces 
of cloth. One of thoſe, which is fitted with a hole in 
the middle, to put the head through, hangs down from 
the ſhoulders before. and behind, to the mid-leg, The 
other, which is between four and five yards long, and 
about one yard broad, they wrap round the body in a 
careleſs manner, The dreſs of the better ſort of wo- 
men conſiſts of three or four pieces of cloth; one of 
which, about two yards wide, and eleven long, they 
fold ſeveral times round their waiſt, ſo as to hang 
down like a petticoat, as low as the middle of the 
leg. | 
T heir cloth is not woven, but is wade of the inner 
back of a ſhrub, macerated and beaten together, and 
very much reſembling coarſe China paper. Its texture 
diſpoſing it to be injured by rain, in ſuch weather 
they cover themſelves with matting, 

Their ornaments are, feathers, flowers, pieces of 
ſhells, and pearls; the latter of which 3 are worn chiefly 
by the women, N 

Their dwellings conſiſt only of an angular roof, re- 
ſembling that of the thatched houſes in England, not 
quite four foot from the ground, erected over a ſpace 
in the form of an oblong ſquare, and ſupported by 


three rows of pillars, one on each fide, and another 
| Mi - 
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in the middle. The materials of the thatch are palm- 
leaves, and the floor is covered with hay, over which 
they ſpread mats. T'he ſize of the ſhed is proportioned 
to the number of perſons in the family, 

But though this be the general form of their dwel- 
lings, a few, conſtructed for greater privacy, are in- 
cloſed with a wattling of reeds, connected together by 
| tranſverſe pieces of wood, The entry to this kind of 
houſes is by a hole, which "Ry ſometimes cloſe with 
a board, \ 

Almoſt the only furniture in. theſe erections is a 
ſew blocks of wood, which they uſe as pillows, their 
ordinary apparel always ſerving them for à cover in 
the night. Some, however, are furniſhed with a ſtool, 
which is appropriated ſolely to the uſe of the maſter of 
the family, | 

Thoſe houſes are all built in the wood being 


the ſea and the mountain; and, unleſs it rains, are 


uſed for no other purpoſe than repoſing in the night. 
The general cuſtom is, for the maſter and his wife to 
ſteep in the middle; round them are ranged the mar- 
ried people; in the next cirele the unmarried women; 
from whom, at a little diſtance, lie the unmarried 
men; and in the extremity of the ſhed the ſervants; 
in fair weather the lattengfleep in the open air, They 
commonly retire to reſt about an hour after it is 
dark, | 

Their candles are made of the kernels of a kind of 
_ oily nut, which they ſtick one over another on a 
ſkewer. They burn a conſiderable 18 1925 _— 
a pretty good light. | 

The food of the common LE conſiſts abe of 
vegetables; but the better ſort eat of hogs, dogs, fowls, 
and fiſh ; and the appetite of all is voracious. In ge- 


neral, their principal ſupport is the bread- fruit, of 


which they make three ſorts of diſhes, by putting to it 
water, or the milk of the cocoa- nut, then beating it to 
' paſte with a ſtone, and ffterwards adding ripe plantains, 
bananas, or a paſte compoſed of all thoſe ingredients, 
that has undergone a fermentation, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of mahie, in the making of which they 
are ſuperſtitiouſiy attentive that no perſon touch it. 
The fleſh of dogs, which have been fed upon vege- 
tables, is here preferred to pork, but that of the fowls 
is not well taſted. They generally eat the ſmaller fiſh 
raw); and every produce of the ſea, even that which i is 
called blubber, they devour with great ſatisfaction, 
They kill the animals they intend for food, by 
ſuffocating them, which is done by ſtopping the 
mouth and noſe with their hands. They next ſinge off 
the hair, by holding the animal over a fire, and ſcraping 
it with a ſhell. In order to dreſs their food, they dig 
a pit about half a foot deep, and two or three yards in 
circumference, the bottom of which they pave with 
large pebble ſtones. Here they kindle a fire, by rub- 
bing the end of one piece of dry wood againſt the fide of 
another; uſing for fuel the ſame materials, with leaves, 
and the huſks of cocoa-nuts, When the ftones are 
\ ſufficiently heated, they remove the embers, covering 
the ſtones with a layer of green cocoa- nut leaves, and 
| wrapping up the meat that is to be dreſſed in the 
leaves of the plantain, - - Being placed in the pit, they 
No. 54. 
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cover it with the hot einber, ovet which 're 154 


| bread-fruit and yams, allo wrapped up in the leaves 
of the plahtain. This being covered with the remain- 


der of the embers, and ſome hot ſtones, to which are 
added ſome leaves or the c cocoi-tiut tree, the ne the whole i is 
overſpread with earth. . $ 

They are totally a JN with the method of 
boiling water, having no veſſels among them that will 
bear the fire, 

Inſtead of knives, they carve their meat with thells, 
which they are ſaid to uſe very dextetouſly, The com- 
mon ſauce to their food is ſalt- water, which*thoſe who 
live at a diſtance froth the ſea Keep in large bamboos 
for the purpoſe. Another ſauce likewiſe frequently 
uſed, is made of the kernels of cocoa-nuts, beaten 
up with ſome ſalt water, and Wrought into the conn 
ſiſtence of butter, 


Their general drink is water, or "ths milk of the 


| cocoa-nut, They have a plant called ava-ava, from 


which is procured a liquor of an intoxicating qua- 
lityz but this they uſe with great moderation, and 
ſhewed a diſlike to all the ftrong liquors with yo 
they were preſented by the voyagers. 
Except in wet weather, they always eat in ifs 
ſhade of a ſpreading tree, with no other accommoda- 
tion than broad leaves ſpread upon the ground, The 
men and women eat ſeparately, and always alone, or 
with no more company than a ſingle gueſt, If a 
perſon of rank, he is conſtantly fed by his women, 
who ſeat themſelves round him. Before he begitis 
his meal, he waſhes his mouth and hands, and this 


operation he frequently repeats during the time of 


the repaſt ; often drinking a ſmall quantity of falt 
water, either out of a cocoa-nut ſhell, in which it 
is placed by him, or out of the palm of his hand. 
He concludes his repaſt by ſipping a quantity of 
bread- fruit pounded, and mixed with water, till it 
is brought to the conſiſtence of an unbaked cuſtard, 
He again waſhes his mouth and hands, and the diſhes 


are removed by his attendants, The quantity of 


food which thoſe people eat at a meal is prodigious. 


Captain Cook ſaw one man deyout two or three fiſhes 
as big as a pearch; three bread- fruits, each larger 


than two fiſts; fourteen or fifteen plantains, or 
banahas, each fix or ſeven inches long, and four or 
five round, with near a quart of pounded bread- fruit. 

The women not only eat apart from the men, but 


have their victuals ſeparately prepared by boys kept 


for that purpoſe, and by whom they are ittended at 
their meals. 

After meals, and in the heat of the Uay, the mid- 
dle aged people of the better ſort geiierally fleep, 


Thoſe of a greater age are leſs drowly, and the 


younger are kept awake by their natural ſptightlineſs 
and activity. In general, however, the people are 
greatly diſpdſed to indolence, taking very little exer- 


ciſe, and having no occaſion for labour. Notwith- 


Mindihg this way of life, it is obſerved that thoſe 
amongſt them who fleep In open huts, ate remarkably 
healthy and vigorous. The moſt frequent diſeaſes in 
the iſland ate colics, and cutaneous eruptions. of 
the leprous kind, botk' which is probably owing to 

7 2 


their 


| bee T HE M O. 


their intemperance 1 eating, , Coughs are alſo not 
unknown, and ſome of thoſe who, fare the moſt 
luxuriouſly are ſubjeQ to an * inflammation of 
their legs. 

Tie general method uſed to reſtore the. fick to, 
- health, is by pronouncing a ſet form of words, after 
which the exorciſt applies the leaves, of the. cocoa-tree 
plaited, to the extremities of the patient, N With the 
cure of wounds, however, they ſeem to be better ac- 
quaiated. The venereal diſeaſe is ſaid, to have been 
introduced among them by the crew. of M. de Bon- 


nne, is. In 1369, more than the half of 
thoſe in captain Cook's hip had contracted it in this | 


The na- 


iſland, during a' ftay of three months, 
tives diſtinguiſhed this diſeaſe by a name of the ſame 
import with rottenneſz, but of more extenſive fignifi- 
cation, On its firſt appearance it ſpread an uni- 
verſal conſternation among them, and the ſick were 
abandoned by their neareſt relations, from. the dread; 
of the contagion, 

The inhabitants of O-Taheitee, in their 8 
tions with the navigators, diſcovered a great propen | 
fity to theft, but were otherwiſe obliging and good- 
natured, They annex no indecency to the com- 
merce of the ſexes, which they indulge in the mgſt 
public manner, without any ſhame; nor. were they 
leſs attentive to the gratification of the voyagers in 
that reſpect. Among the ſeamen, the price. of beauty 
dere was generally an iron nail, of WA, the we 
tives are. particularly deſirous. 

The uſual way. of expreſſing, their reſpett 4p 
Aravgers, is by uncovering themſelves to the. middle, | 
but a different ceremony was uſed by a woman of 
diſtinction who viſited Mr. Banks. After laying 
down ſeveral young plantain-leaves, a man opened a 
large bugdle of cloth, containing ning pieces. . Three 
of thoſe being laid one upon anothe . between Mr. 
Banks and his viſitants, the lady, whoſe, name Was 
Oorattooa, ſtepped upon them, and taking. up her | 

ts all round her to the waiſt, ſhe with an air 
of great fimplicity turned about. three times, Which 
having done, the dropped the veil. Three other pieces 
being ſpread, ſhe. practiſed the ſame. ceremony; which 
ſhe alſo repeated with the three remaining pieces. 
The cloth was then rolled up, and delivered to Mr. 
Banks, as. a preſent. from the lady, who, with her | 
attending friend, came up and ſaluted him. 


Thoſe eden waſh their bodies three. times a-day, |. 


and are very, cleaply in their cloaths, Which are ge- 
nerally perfumed, Both ſexes alſo are remarkably 


expert at ſwimming, to which they are accuſtomed | 
from their childhood. One of the moſt common di- 
verſions is wreſtling, beſides which they haye muſic, 


dances, and, ſhooting with the. bow, as well as the 


exerciſe of throwing a lance, . With the bow. they, 
| thoot not at 2 ks, bat for 4 z . jth. the 


„ 


„ 


diſtance about twenty verde, Their flute bas only. other menial ſervices, 


two ſtope, and therefore fund, no, more than ſour 
notes by half tones. It, is_ ſounded as the German 
flute, only che perſormer, inſtead of applying the in-. 


|.commerce, and ſhe cannot procure a 
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ſtrument to his mouth, | blows it with one noſtril, 
ſtopping the other with his thumb, To the ſtops 
they apply the fore- finger of the left hand, and the 
middle. finger of the right. Thoſe flutes, are made of 
hollow bamboo, about a. foot long. They have alſo 
a kind of drum, made. of a hollow block of wood of 
A cylindrical form, . ſolid. at one end, and covered. at 
the other with. ſhark's ſkin, This inſtrument is 
beaten with their hands inſtead of ſticks. Both the 
flute and drum are accompanied with ſongs, which 
are generally for * moſt port extempore, and wal 
rhim. 

One of their e is called nd, and. is per- 
formed by eight or ten young girls, who are in- 
duſtriouſly taught it from their childhood, It con- 
liſts of the moſt laſcivious attitudes and geſtures, ac- 
companied with the grofſeſt language 3 but the regu- 
larity of their motions are ſaid to be hardly inferior 
to that of the beſt. performers upon the ſtages of Eu- 
rope. | 
A conſiderable. 3 of the 3 people of 
O-Taheitee have formed themſelves into a ſociety, 
in which, all the men and women are common to each 
other. In this infamous. aſſembly, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Agoy, the paſſions are ſtu- 
diauſly excited in, the: moſt indelicate and brutal man- 
ner, and indulged to the greateſt exceſs, If any wo- 
man ſhould prove with child by this promiſcuous 
man to adopt 
the infant * his on, ſhe inbumanly ſmothers it as 
"_ as it is born, But ſhould any man be found ta 
co-operate with. the mother in reſcuing, à child from 
death, they are henceforth excluded from the ſocisty, 
and conſidered as man and wife, the woman being ever 
after dictinguiſhed by the appellation of whanzownow, 
or, << bearer of children, as a term of reproach. 
Notwithſtanding the extreme depravity of thoſe aſ- 
ſemblies, we are informed that the members of them 
enjoy ſeveral privileges, and are greatly reſpected in 
all the Society-iſlands, as well as at O-Tabeitee, 

It is obſerved, that the government of Q-Taheitee 
bears ſome reſemblance to the ancient feudal ſyſtem 
in Europe, the people being diſtinguiſhed into four 
orders. The firſt of thoſe, , named \Earce-rahig, 
anſwers to that of king; the ſecond, or Earee, to 
that of baron; the third, termed Manahouni, cor- 


| reſponds to the rank of vaſſal; and the fourth, or 


.Fow-tow,, to that of. villein. There are two earee- 
rahias, or kings in the iſland, who. are the reſpeRive 
ſovereigns of the peninſulas of which it conſiſis. 

Each of thoſe. is treated with great deference. by all 
ranks of the inhabitants, but they ſeem not to be 
inyeſted with ſo much power as is exerciſed by the 
Eaxees in their ſeyeral ſubordinate diſtricts. Of this 
claſs. there are forty-three in the larger peninſuls, 
ho parcel out their territories, to the Manabounis, 
under whom the Towtows, or lower order. of the 
people, cultivate the ground, as well as perform all 
Each of the earees keeps a2 
ſort of court, and has. aygreat number of tic 
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conſiſting chiefly of their relations. 
In, this iſland a ea is no ſoonet born ou oY 
ſugeeede 
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ſucceeds to his father's titles and authority. There- 
fore when ſuch an event happens in the royal family, 
a regent is choſen, and the father, who is uſually 
the perſon nominated, retains his power only under 
that title, until his child becomes of age, The 
kings have no military force, nor any guard for their 
defence, even the few earees that attend them never 
being ſeen to go armed. The kings and the nobi- 
lity have liveries for their ſervants, who wear their 
ſaſhes more or leſs high according to the rank of their 
maſter, The ſervants belonging to the two former 
wear this ſaſh cloſe under their arms, and thoſe of 
the latter round their loins. All marriages are pro- 

hibited between the children of chiefs and the com- 

mon people, Adultery is reckoned criminal, and 

may be puniſhed with death by the huſband in the 

firſt emotion of his rage; but in general the woman 

only undergoes a ſevere beating, and the gallant 

paſſes. unnoticed. Few actions here are denominated 

crimes, and with reſpect even to thoſe, the execution 

of juſtice is not committed to any particular perſons, 

every man being allowed to take vengeance of an 

offender in what manner he chooſes, except in extra- 
ordinary caſes, where the chiefs interpoſe. 

When any perſon dies, all the relations imme- 
diately reſort to the houſe of the deceaſed, and join 
the people of the family in the expreſſion of their ſor- 
row, which is generally teſtified by loud lamenta- 
tions. Thoſe, however, who are in the neareſt de- 
gree of kindred, and are really affected by the event, 
are often ſilent, when the reſt are alternately pouring 
forth paſſionate exclamations, and laughing and talk- 
ing without the leaſt appearance of concern. This 
inconſiſtent behaviour is continued till next morning, 
when the body i is ſhrouded in cloth, and conveyed to 
the ſea-ſide. upon a bier, ſupported by the bearers 
upon their ſhoulders, and attended by the prieſt, who 
having prayed over the body, repeats his ſentences 
during the proceſſion. Whea they arrive at the beach, 
the body is ſet down, and the prieſt renewing his 
prayers, ſprinkles with his hands ſome water from the 
ſea towards the body, but not upon it. It is than 
carried. back to the diſtance. of forty or fifty yards, 
and ſoon after brought again to the beach, where the 
prayers and ſprinkling are repeated. It is thus re- 

moved backwards and forwards ſeveral times; during 

| which ceremonies a houſe of corruption, or tupapow, 

has been built, where the body is placed upon a bier, 

and remains in this ſituation till the fleſh is wholly 
waſted from the bones. 

The bier is a frame of wood, like that on which 
the ſea=beds,. called cots, are. placed, with a matted 
bottom, and ſupported by four poſts, at the height | 
of about four foot from the ground, The body is 
fiſt covered. with a, mat, and over which js laid a white 
cloth. Cloſe by its ſide is. plaged a wooden mace, 
one of their weapons of war, and near the head of 
it two cocoa- nut ſhells, At the feet, which are 

placed towards the open end of the ſhed; a bunch of 
green leaves, with ſome dried twigs, all tied together, 
ate ſtuck in the grund. Near thoſe is laid a young | 
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by it a ſtone ax. At the open end of the ſhed alſo 
is hung a great number of palm- nuts, in ſeveral 


ftrings, Without the ſhed is ſtuck in the ground 
a ſtem of a plantain- tree, about ſix foot high, upon the 
top of which is placed a cocoa- nut ſhell full of freſh 
water. Againſt the fide of one of the poſts hangs a 
ſmall bag, containing a few bits of 'bread-fruit toaſted, 
which is deſigned as an offering to their gods, 

Thoſe houſes of corruption are of a ſize propor- 
tioned to the rank of the perſon whoſe body they con- 
tain. Such as are allotted to the loweſt claſs are juſt 
ſufficient to cover the bier, and are open all round. 


| The largeſt that was ſeen meaſured eleven yards in 


length, They are ornamented according to the abili- 
ties and inclination of the ſurviving kindred, who 
never fail to lay a profuſion of cloth about the body, 
and ſometimes almoſt cover the outſide of the houſe. 
Garlands of the fruit of the palm-nut, and cocoa» 
leaves, twiſted by the prieſf in myſterious knots; with 
a plant called by them ethee-no-marai, appropriated to 
funeral ſolemnities, are depoſited about the place ; 


As ſoon as the body is depoſited in the tupapow, 
the mourning is renewed. The women aſſemble, and 
are led to the door by the neareſt female relation, who 
ſtrikes a ſhark's tooth ſeveral times into the crown of 


her head. Having thus' cauſed the blood to flow co- 


piouſly, ſhe carefully receives it upon pieces of linen, 
which are thrown under the bier, The other wo- 
men follow her example, and the ceremony is re- 


as the parties are diſpoſed to teſtify their ſorrow; 


received upon pieces of cloth, and offered as obla- 
tions to the dead. Some of the younger people cut 

off their hair, which is likewiſe laid under the other 

offerings, This cuſtom is founded on a notion, that 

the ſoul of the deceaſed is hovering about the place 
where the body is depoſited, and is ern by ſuch 
teſtimonies of their affection. 

Whilſt thoſe ceremonies are carrying on by the 
women, the men ſeem to be wholly inſenſible of their 

loſs, but two or three days after, they alſo begin to 
perform a part. The chief mourner carries in his 
hand a long flat ſtick, the edge of which is ſet with 
ſhark's teeth. As if rendered frantic through grief, 

he violently runs at all he ſees, and whom he happens 
to overtake he ſtrikes moſt unmercifully with this 
inſtrument, which often wounds them in a dangerous 
manner. The proceſſions continue during five moons 
at interyals, which become gradually leſs frequent 
towards the cloſe of that period. When the time 
is expired, what remains of the body is ' taken down 
from the bier, and the bones, having been ſcraped and 


which are places uſed for interment, as welt as for 
worſhip. I the deceaſed was an earee, or chief, his 


| {ſkull is not buried with the reſt of his bones, but 
being wrapped up in fine cloth, is put into a kind of 


box made for that purpoſe, which is alſo depoſited 


in ne morai, * mourning then ceaſes, unleſs 


proviſion and water being alſo left at a little diſtance. 


peated at the interval of two or three days, as long 


The tears alſo which are ſhed on thoſe occaſions, are 


waſhed very clean, are buried according to the rank 
of the perſon, either within or without a morai, 


any 
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any of the women continue to be aflied with the | 


loſs, in which caſe they wound themſelves occaſion- 
ally with the ſhark's teeth. The ceremonies, how- 
ever, do not terminate with the mourning ; for 
prayers are till repeated by the pries and offerings 
made at the morai. 

Some of the things depoſited at the place of in- 
terrment are emblematical. For inſtance, a young 
plantain is ſaid to repreſent the deceaſed, and a bunch 
of feathers-the deity which is invoked, The prieſt, 
accompanied by ſome of the relations, who are fur- 
niſhed with a ſmall offering, places himſelf over- 
againſt the ſymbol of the god, and repeats his orizon 
in a ſet form, conſiſting of ſeveral ſentences ; at the 
ſame time twiſting the leaves of the cocoa-nut into 
various ſhapes, which he afterwards lays upon the 
ground where the bones have been interred. The 
deity is then addreſſed in ſhriek, which is uſed only 
upon this occaſion, When the prieſt retires, the 
tuft of feathers is removed, and the proviſions left to 
putrify, or to be devoured by the rats, 

The mourning worn here is a head · dreſs of 8 
the colour of which is conſecrated to the purpoſe, 
and a veil over the face, This habit is called ceva, 
On the death of a king, the whole nation appears in 
this dreſs, The mourning for fathers is very long. 
The women mourn for their ELL: but not the 
latter for their wives. 
| The people of O-Taheitee ſuppoſe every thing to 
have been produced either immediately or in a ſe- 
condary manner, from one firſt cauſe, The Supreme 
Being, whom they call Tettow Matatayo, they imagine 
to have impregnated a rock named Tepapa, whence 
iſſued a daughter, which according to them is. the 
year; and this daughter afterwards, from the em- 
braces of her father, produced the thirteen months; 
which months, in conjunction with each other, gene- 
rated the days, By another intrigue which Tettow 
Matatayo had with Tepapa, they ſuppoſe ſome ſtars were 
produced, which afterwards propogated other ſtars, 
To other ſubſequent amours of the ſame parties they 
aſcribe the production of an inferior order of deities, 
called Eatuas; ſome of which being male, and others 
female, they alſo became fruitful, and two of them 
inbabiting the earth, were the parents of the human 

- The firſt man, when born, they ſay, was 
round like an apple, but that his mother with great 
care drew out his limbs, and having a length moulded 
him to the preſent form of mankind, ſhe called him 
Eotha, or- finiſhed, This Eotha, out of gratitude to his 
mother for her plaſtic art, begot on her a daughter ; 
but afterwards, leaving the embraces of his mother 
for thoſe of his own offspring, he begot on the latter 
many daughters, and at length a ſon, who, in con- 

junction with his ſiſters, peopled the world, 

Their Supreme Being is ſuppoſed not to have finiſh- 
ed bis labour till he had begotten. a ſon, whom they 
call Tane, to whom they direct their worſhip; with- 


out believing, however, that the good or bad con- 


duct of mankind here on earth makes them more or 
leſs acceptable to this divinity. 
. They believe the exiſtence of ihe ſoul after death, 
8 | 
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and that various degrees of happineſs in proportion . 
to the rank which individuals hold on the earth, will 
then be enjoyed; but they ſeem to have no concep- 
tion of any future puniſhment, We are, however, 
not informed of the idea they entertain reſpecting 
the nature of his happineſs, which it is probable they 
ſuppoſe to conſiſt in the enjoyment of ſenſual pleaſures, 

The prieſthood ſeems to be hereditary in one fa- 
mily or tribe, and is a numerous body. Their 
learning conſiſts in being acquainted with the names 
and rank of the different Eatuas, or ſubordinate di- 
vinities, and the traditional opinions concerning the 
origin of things, which they relate in a phraſeology 
unintelligible to the common people, whoſe admira- 
tion of their knowledge is on this account greatly in- 
creaſed, The prieſts are likewiſe the only perſons 
who practiſe the medical art, by which, with the 
excluſive right they have to perform the addon of 
tattawing, and a ſort of circumcifion which the 
males undergo, their employment is Tucrative, They 
are alſo accounted to have ſome ſkill in ende and 
navigation. 

It appears from the ebownt delivered by Omai, 
the native of an iſland adjacent to O-Taheitee, wha 
was lately in Britain, that on ſome occaſions, they 
ſacrifice to their gods a human victim. The unhappy 
perſon that is to undergo this fate, is ſingled out by 
the high prieſt, who, after retiring alone into the 
marai, or place of worſhip, and ſtaying ſome time, 
under the pretext of converſing with the great God, 
comes out, and informs the people that the great 
god has aſked for a human ſacrifice, whom he alfa 
The words are no ſooner ſpoken, than the 
devoted wretch, who had probably rendered himſelf 
obnoxious to the ghoſtly father, is put to death, | 

The people of O-Tiaheitee offer up their prayers 

regularly morning and evening, and practiſe many 
ſuperſtitious ceremonies to conciliate' the favour of the 
evil genii, who they imagine have an infucnce on 
human affairs, 
On this iſland was ſeen the figure of a man con- 
ſtructed of baſket-work, rudely made, but not ill 
deſigned. It was ſomething more than ſeven foot 
high, but bulky in proportion to its height, and 
completely covered with feathers. This image was 
called manioe, and was a repreſentation of one of 
their eatuas, or gods of the ſecond claſs. They did 
not however pay it any divine honours, and ſeemed 
to have no viſible object of worſhip among them; but 
both in O-Taheitee and the adjacent iſlands, they 
diſcover a particular regard for a certain bird, ſome 
a heron, and others a king-fiſher, concerning which 
they entertain many ſuperſtitious notions. 

The number of inhabitants in this iſland, accord= 
ing to Captain Cook's computation, amounts to two 
hundred and four thouſand, including women | ane 
children, p 


THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 
Theſe are a cluſter of "fix iſlands, | lying near each 


| 


other, and which received this genera?” name from 
5 Captain | 
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Captain Cook in 1769; but among the natives they | they venerate the malevolent - 0 7 * a kind of 

bear the names of Ulictea or Raictea, Otaka, Bola- hiſſing. 

. bola, Huakine, Tubai, and Maurica. They are. ſi-| The, iſland of Huakine is [about twenty! miles in 

tuated between one hundred and fifty degrees fifty- | circumference, and its ſurface uneven, It is divided 
. ſeven minutes and one hundred and fifty-two degrees | by a deep inlet into two peninſulas, connected by an 
of weſt longitude, and between ſixteen degrees ten |iſthmus, which is entirely overflowed at high water, 
minutes and ſixteen degrees fifty-five minutes of ſouth From the appearance of this iſland, it is ſuppoſed to 


latitude ; the neareſt iſland being about forty ne have been once the ſeat of a volcano. 
to the weſtward of O-Taheitee. | | The natives of Huakine are not of Tuck dark 


The iſland of Ulictea is about ſixty miles in cir- |complexions as thoſe of O-Taheitees but equally 


cumference. Its productions are plantains, cocoa- | handſome, and uſe the ſame language and dreſs... 
nuts, yams, hogs, and fowls,* the latter of which | Some of the voyagers were preſent at a dramatic 
are not in great plenty. Here was ſeen a place of entertainment on this iſland, The piece repreſented 
. worſhip, which the natives call a tapodeboatea, con- a girl running away from her parents, and ſeemed to 
ſiſting of four walls about eight foot high, raiſed of be leyelled at one of the company, who was ſo much 
coral ſtones, and ineloſing an area of about twenty- W with the repreſentation. that ſhe. ſhed tears. 
five yards ſquare, which was filled with ſmaller ſtones, || Otaha contains nothing remarkable, It lies about 
Upon the top ſtood many planks, in a perpendicular |two miles from Ulictea, like whiohs: it is -incloſed 
direction, and carved all over. At a ſmall diſtance | with a reef of coral rocks. 
from this incloſure was an altar, where a large hog, |  Bolabola is ſituated north-weſt and by weſt of O- 
well roaſted, was depoſited as a ſacrifice, taheitee, about four leagues diſtant. It is alſo ſurround- 
The women -wore upon their heads a conſiderable ed by a reef of rocks, with ſeyeral ſmall iſlands, 
quantity of plaited hair, which was brought ſeveral | Tubai produces nothing but cocoa-nuts, and is ſaid 
times round and adorned with the flowers of the to be inhabited only by three families. The coaſt 
cape jeſſamine. Their necks, ſhoulders, and arms, | however abounds with fiſh, on which account it is 
were naked, but their waiſts were covered with black | frequently viſited by the natives of the other iſlands. 
cloth. Upon their hips reſted a quantity of cloth, Maurica is a ſmall iſland, ſurrounded like the others 
- plaited very full, which reached up to the breaft, with a reef of rocks, and without any harbour for 
over the under garment, and hung down to their | ſhipping. In the middle of it riſes a high round 
feet in the manner of petticoats, The plaits were hill, which may be ſeen at the diſtance of ten leagues. 
. brown and white alternately, but the petticoats of the e | | 
latter colour. In this dreſs ſeveral of them advanced THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 
ſideways towards the voyagers, in a meaſured ſtep, | ; : 
keeping time to the muſic of drums. Soon after they | Theſe iſlands amount to more than twenty, exclu- 
began to ſhake their hips, giving the folds of cloth ſive of a number of ſand banks and breakers, "with 
that lay upon them a very briſk motion. Their bo- | which they occupy about three degrees of latitude, and 
dies were thrown into a variety of poſtures, ſome- two of longitude. They are the ſame that were 
times ſtanding, ſometimes ſitting, and at others reſting named by Taſman, Middleburg, Amſterdam, Rot- 
on their knees or elbows, moving their fingers at the |terdam, and Pylſtart; and received the general ap- 
ſame time with amazing quickneſs; but their dexte- pellation from the Britiſh voyagers, on account of 
rity | conſiſted | chiefly in the wantonneſs of their the amity which ſeemed to fubſiſt among the inhabi- 
geſtures and attitudes, which are ſaid to exceed all tants, and their courteous behaviour to ſtrangers. 
deſcription. Ent Middleburg,” called by the natives Ea-00-whe, is 
In this iſland they, auen great quantities of the ſixteen miles in length from north to ſouth, and about 
root called ava ava, or the pepper plant, making of eight miles broad in the wideſt part, The ſkirts of 
it an intoxicating liquor, in the uſe of which ſeveral the iſland, eſpecially on the weſt fide, are chiefly laid 
of the men are intemperate, Here alſo the inhabi- out in plantations, the interior parts being little 
tants venerate ſome ſpecies of birds; and both in this | cultivated,” though; capable of it. The face of the 


iſland and in Huakine, they are faid to worſhip the | iſland. is delightfully variegated with groves of cocoa- 


rain-bow. The prieſt, or heiva, is cloathed in a | nut. trees. and lawns, and the air. is extremely ſalu- 
feathercd garment, ornamented with round pieces of |brious; but, unfortunately, water is very ſcarce. Be- 
mother- of- pearl. He wears on his head a high cap, ſides yams and bananas, here are ſeveral odoriferous 
made of cane or bamboo, the front of which is fea- trees and ſhrubs, particularly a en, of lemon; 
ther-work, and the edges ſurrounded with quills, with a few hogs and fowls 
ſtripped of the plumage, He likewiſe wears a breaſt. The natives are of a middle ſize, well ds and 
plate, of a ſemi-circular ſhape, wicker-work, co- | of a clear brown complexion, with ſhort friezled hair, 
vered with alternate rows of ſhark's teeth and pigeon's | The men in general go almoſt naked, with only a 
n the edge being ſringed with white dog” $ hair. | piece of cloth round. their loins, This cloth is of the 
They believe in the exiſtence. of ſeveral deities, | fame kind with that of O-Taheitee; but being over- 
Pe of which they, reckon. to be inimical to man- | ſpread, with a ſtrong glue, it reſiſts the wet. The 
kind. To the ſuperior divinities they offer bogs and women cover themſelves from the waiſt downwards. 
poultry roaſted, and other ſorts of eatables, but | They moſtly wear looſe necklaces, conſiſting of ſe- 
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veral ſtrings of ſmall ſhells, reeds, fiſhes teeth, with 
a ſhell in the middle as large as a crown piece. The 
men likewiſe often adorn their necks with a ftring, 
from which a piece of mother-of-pearl hangs down 
upon the breaſt, Some of the women had their ears 
\ perforated with two holes, in both of which was 
ſtuck a cylinder of tortoiſe-ſhell, or bone, It was 
| obſerved, that moſt of this people wanted the little 
finger on one, and ſometimes on both hands. 
Another fingularity remarked by the voyagers, was 
a round ſpot on each cheek, which appeared to have 
been burnt or bliftered, The women here are ſaid 
to be more reſeryed than in the other iſlands, 

The iſland of Amſterdam, called by the natives 
Tongotabu, is about twenty miles long, and thirteen 


broad, lying fix leagues to the weſt of Middleburg, | 


in twenty-one degrees eleyen minutes of ſouth” lati- 
tude, and in one hundred and ſeventy-five degrees of 
weſt longitude. This iſland is entirely laid out in 
plantations of cocoa-nut trees, plantains, bananas, yams, 
and other roots, with ſugar-canes, and a fruit re- 
ſembling a neRarine, beſides many others, 
only domeſtic animals ſeen here were fowls and hogs, 
the former of which are as large as any in Europe, 
and their fleſh equally gaod, if ' not better, The 
land birds are pigeons, turtle-doyes, paraquets, par- 
rots, bald-coots with blue plumage, and a variety of 
ſmall birds. There are alſo many bats, ſome of 
Which meaſured from three to four foot between the 
expanded wings. 

The inhabitants are of the common ſize of Euro- 
peans, and their colour is that of a lightiſh copper. 
They are well ſhaped, have regular features, and are 
very active. The women in particular are remark- 
able for mirth and loquacity, but in general they 
appear to be modeſt, 

The dreſs of both ſexes conſiſts of a piece of cloth | 
- or matting, wrapped round the waiſt, and hanging 
down below the knees. 
are generally naked, The practice of tattowing, or 


puncturing the ſkin, prevails here, as in O-Taheitee, | 


The men are tattowed from the middle of the thigh 
to above the hips ; but the women only on their arms 
and fingers, and but lightly. Their ornaments are 
amulets, necklaces, and bracelets, made of bone, mo- 
ther-of-pearl, tortoiſe-ſhells, &c, which are worn by 
the men as well as women. The latter wear alſo on 
their fingers neat rings made of tortoiſe-ſhells, with 
pieces of the ſame ſabſtance, about the ſize of a ſmall 
quill, in their ears. They likewiſe have a curious 
apron, made of the out feathers of the cocoa-nut 
ſhell, wrought into various forms. © Their cloth and 
utenſils are much the ſame here as in O. Taheitee. 
Beſides a large flute, which they blow with the 
noſtrils, they have another inſtrument compoſed of 
ten or eleven flender reeds, about three inches long, 
bound together, fide by fide, with the fibres of the 
cocoa nut core, and reſembling the Doric pipe of the 

ancients, This inftrument they blow with their 
mouths. It had commonly not above four or five 
different notes, and none was ſeen which included a 
whole 42 They alſo beat upon a drum mage out 

6 


| 


From the waiſt upwards they | 


| 


| 
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of a log of wood. The burning of the cheek Fs 
likewiſe in this iſland. 

Here were ſeen many houſes of a peculiar con- 
ſtruction, which ſeemed to ſerve not only as repoſito- 
ries of the dead, but as places of worſhip. They are 
built on a mount, raiſed about ſixteen or eighteen 
foot above the level of the ground, in an oblong 
form, incloſed by a wall or parapet of ſtone, about 
three foot high, From this wall they mount by a 
gradual aſcent, which is covered with green turf, On 
the top of it ſtands the houſe, of the ſame ſhape as the 
mount, of about twenty foot in length, -and fifteen 
or ſixteen broad, The houſe, like their common 
dwellings, is built with poſts RE NI and co» 
vered with palm thatch, | 

We are informed, that as far as the religious no- 
tions of this people could be known by the voyagers, 


they had no particular veneration for any birds, 


nor ſeemed to praQtiſe idolatry, but to worſhip a ſu- 
preme inviſible Being. Their uſual method of ſa- 
luting ſtrangers is by touching noſes. | 

The iſland of Rotterdam lies in one hundred we 
ſeventy-four degrees thirty-one minutes of weſt longi- 
tude; and in twenty degrees fifteen minutes of ſouth 
latitude. Tt is of a triangular form, each fide about 
four miles in length, and has in the middle a ſale 
water lake, The productions of this iſland, and the 
natives, reſemble thoſe of the preceding, only the 
people ſeem to aj much en in eloathing and Ore 
naments. 

The iſland of Pylſtart is about two miles i in circum- 
ference, high, ſteep, and barren, 

About eleven or twelye leagues from Rotterdam 


lies an iſland, named Amattafoa, near which is 
another remarkable for a high peak. The former of 
thoſe is ſuppoſed to have a volcano, ' They are both 


inhabited, but appear not to be fertile, 


THE. NEW HEBRIDES. 


Thoſe iſlands are ſituate between one hundred and 
ſixty-ſix degrees forty- one minutes and one hundred 
and ſeventy degrees twenty-one minutes of weſt -longi- 
tude, and between fourteen degrees twenty-nine mi- 
| nutes and twenty degrees four minutes of ſouth lati- 
tude; extending a hundred and twenty-five leagues 
in the direction north-north- weſt, and ſouth - ſouth- 
eaſt. Some of the moſt northern of thoſe iſlands 
were diſcovered in 1606, by de Quires, who con- 
ſidered them as part of a ſouthern continent. They 
were next viſited by M. de Bougainville, and after- 
wards by captain Cook," who gave them the general 
name of the New Hebrides,” This cluſter conſiſts of 
the following iſlands”; viz. Tierra del Eſpiritu Santo, 
Mallicollo, St, Bartholomew, He of Lepers, Aurora, 
Whitfuntide, Ambrym, Immer, Apru. Three Hills, 
Sandwich, Montagu, Hinchinbrook, Shepherd, _ 
Tatnangs,” Irronan, Annatom, and Tanna. 

Tierra del Spiritu' Santo, the moſt weſtern, is alſo 
the largeſt of thoſe iſlands, being ſixty miles long. 
The land on the weſt fide is "high and mountainous; 
but, except the clift and ans voy other part is 


| 


either 


1 


. 
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either covered with wood, or laid out in plantations. 
The inhabitants appeared to be numerous. They 
were ſtrong made, of a dark complexion, and had 
woolly hair. They uſed no covering but a belt round 
their loins, from which two flips of matted work 
hang down to their knees, one before, and another 
behind, Some of them had a bunch of feathers on 
the top of their head; others wore a white ſhell tied 
on the forehead; and on their arms they had brace- 
lets of ſhell- work. 

The next moſt conſiderable illand is Mallicollo, 
upwards of fifty miles long, and near half as much in 
breadth in the wideſt part. It appeared to be fertile 
and well inhabited. The ſouth coaſt, which was 
the part examined by Captain Cook with the greateſt 
attention, is covered with luxuriant wood and other 
productions; ſuch as cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, bananas, 
ſfgar canes, yams, addoes, and turmeric, The 
domeſtic animals are hogs and poultry, | 

The natives of this iſland are deſcribed as ugly and 
ill proportiened, differing in every reſpect from the 
other iſlanders of the South Sea, They are of a ſhort 
ſtature, with long heads, flat faces, and monkey 
countenances. Their complexion is very dark, and 
their hair, which is generally either black or brown, 
is ſhort and curly, They wear round their waiſts a 
rope as thick as a man's finger, which is tied ſo ex- 
tremely tight, that their belly protrudes conſiderably 
both above and below, From this belt a piece of 


matting hangs down, in the ſame way as has been 


mentioned of the preceding iſland, Many of them 
paint their faces and breaſts of a black colour; and 
ſome wear on their heads a ſmall cap of matted-work, 
They uſe bracelets of black and white ſhells, which 
preſs tlie arm ſo cloſely, that it was imagined they 
muſt haye been put on at an early age. 

Some of the women (ſuppoſed to be thoſe who are 
married) wear a piece of matting round their -waiſts, 


reaching almoſt to their knees; but others were ob- 
ſerved to have only a ſtring round the middle; under- 


which, before, was a wiſp of ſtraw; and none of the 
female ſex appeared to uſe any ornaments, either in 


their ears, or on their necks and arms, It is here a 
ſiderable height, and has an uneven ſurface, diverſified _ 


common practice, however, to perforate the cartilage 


of the noſe between the noſtrils, and wear in it a 


piece of white ſtone about an inch and a half long, 
in the form of a bow. The houſes of the natives 
were generally like thoſe in the other iſlands ; but 
ſome were incloſed with boards, and had at one end 
a ſquare hole, which ſerved as an entrance, | 

Their weapons are bows and arrows, with a club 
of caſuarina wood, about two foot and a half long. 
well poliſhed. The latter they hang on their right 
ſhoulder, by a thick rope made of a kind of graſs, 
On the left wriſt they wear a circular wooden plate, 
about five inches in diameter, neatly covered with 
ſtraw, which is intended to guard their arm from the 
violence of the recoiling bow-ftring, | 

As they apply themſelves to agriculture, their food 
is chiefly of the vegetable kind; but they alſo eat of 
hogs and fowls, and, it is ſuppoſed, likewiſe of fiſh, 

St. Bartholomew js about twenty miles in circum- 
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nutes of ſouth latitude, 
Aurora preſented to the voyagers the proſpett 


of a fine beach, and luxuriant vegetation, The 


iſland appeared to be woody, and a beautiful caſcade 


was ſeen to precipitate itſelf through the foreſt, It 


is upwards of thirty miles in length, but not more 


than five broad in any part; the middle of it lying 


in one hundred and ſixty-eight degrees twenty-four 


minutes of eaſt longitude, and in fifteen degrees fix 


minutes of ſouth latitude, 

Whitſuntide Iſle lies about four miles to the ſouth- 
ward of the preceding, and is nearly of the ſame 
ſize, but appears to be better ROOT and con- 
tains more plantations. 

The Iſle of Lepers, ſo called by M. de Danes 
ville, from the number of people that he ſaw here 
afflicted with the leproſy, lies between Eſpiritu Santo 
and Aurora, at the diſtance of eight leagues from the 
former, and three from the latter, It is of an oval 


form, very high, and about ſixty miles in circum- 


ference, Here were ſeen many beautiful caſcades 
pouring down the hills, It was obſerved, as an un- 
common circumſtance, that in this iſland the palms 
grow even on the hills. The natives are of two co- 
lours, ſome being black, and others molattoes, They, 
are of ſmall ſtature, ill proportioned, and ugly, with 
thick lips, and woolly hair, which is ſometimes of a 
yellowiſh caſt, None of the men have any beards, 
They generally wear ſome ornament in their noſe . 
on their arm, in the form of ,a bracelet, they carry 
the tooth of a babyrouſa ; and their neck is orna- 
mented with pieces of tortoiſe=ſhell, Their weapons 
are bows and arrows, with clubs of iron-wood, and 
ſtones, which they uſe without flings, 

Ambrym is ſituated two leagues and #half from the 
ſouth end of Whitſuntide -iſland, and is about fifty 
miles in- circumference, Its ſhores are low, but the 


land riſes by a gradual aſcent to a mountain in the 


middle, whence ifſued a great ſmoak, which gave the 
voyagers reaſon to conjecture that it was the ſeat of 
a volcano, 

Apru is about ſixty miles in compaſs; it of con- 


with woods and lawns, 
Sandwich is upwards of ſeventy miles in circuit, 
and round it are feveral ſmall iſlands, to which Cap- 


tain Cook gave the names of | Shepherd's Iſlands, 
Three Hills, T'wo Hills, the Taman A 


gu, and Hinchinbrook, 


Eighteen leagues to the ſouthward of Sandwich ; 
Iſland, lies Eorramanga, about ſeventy miles in circum» 


ference, The middle of it is ſituated in one hundred 
and ſixty- nine degrees nineteen minutes of eaſt longi- 
tude, and in eighteen degreee fifty-four minutes of 


ſouth latitude, The natives of this ifland are of a 


middle ſize, well ſhaped, and have tolerable good 
features, Their complexion is very dark, and they 


| paint their faces, ſome of a black, and others of a 


red colour. Their hair is for the moſt part eriſp and 
curly. The men wore only a belt about their waiſt, 


| with a bit of cloth or a leaf appended, ' The few 


Women 
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women that were ſeen were. not near ſo handſome as 
the other ſex, They wore a petticoat, made of the 
leaves of ſome plant. The natives live in houſes 
covered with thatch, and their - plantations, . which 
are regularly laid out, are likewiſe fenced-round, _ 


Tanna lies fix leagues ſouthward of Eorramanga; it 


is upwards of twenty miles long, and about half o 


much in breadth. The ſoil, in ſome parts, is a rich 


black mold; in others it ſeemed to be compoſed of 
decayed vegetables, and the aſhes of a volcano, 
which was ſeen burning with great fury, The coun- 


try is, in general, ſo covered with trees, ſhrubs, and 


plants, as to choak up the bread-fruit and. cocoa- 
nuts. The houſes and inhabitants are thinly ſcattered. 


The plantations on this iſland conſiſt chiefly of 


bananas, yams, eddoes, and ſugar-canes, . with a 
variety of other plants unknown at the Society and 
cocoa- nuts, and 
plantains, are not ſo good here as at O- Taheitee, 


N 


but the ſugar canes and yams are not only more plen- 


tiful, but larger, and of ſuperior quality. Here are 


plenty of hogs, but very few domeſtic fowls. . 


. The natives are of a. middle ſize, and tolerably 
well proportioned, with large features, broad noſes, 
and full eyes. Their complexion, is a dark brown, 
and their hair, which is commonly of the ſame co- 
Jour, grows to a conſiderable length. This the men 
ſeparate” into ſmall locks, which they cue with the 
rind of a flender plant; but the women wear their 
hair cropped, as do the boys, till they attain the age 
of manhood, They. carry in the middle cartilage of 
their noſe a piece of alabaſter, two inches long, in 


the manner of the natives of Mallicollo. With a 


bamboo, or ſharp ſhell, they make inciſions on their 


arms and belly, applying to them afterwards a parti- 


cular plant, Mhich forms an elevated ſcar in the ſhape 
of the inciſions, which are made to repreſent flowers, 


or other fanciful figures. Their ears are loaded with 
tortoiſe ſhell rings, and necklaces of ſhells hang 


down on their boſom, They alſo wear bracelets, and 
noſe Jewels ; 3 and it was obſerved, that the number of 
thoſe ornaments is f increaſed with: the per- 


ſon's age. we: 
The women here, as as in, ſome others of thoſe ilands, : 


perform all the laborious work, the men, for * moſt 5 
1 8 tain; Cock, is the largeſt that has been diſeoyered. in 


indulging themſelves in eaſe. 75 

_ Their houſes reſemble the roof of a cottage : ſome 
were oþen at both ends, but others partly cloſed with 
reeds, | and all were covered with palm-thatch, A 
few of them were thirty or forty foot long, and four- 
teen or fixteen broad; but the dimenſions of the 
greater number were much more ſmall. | 
The muſic of thoſe iſlanders is ſaid to be in greater 
perfection than any in the South Sea, though their in- 


| 


\ 


ſtruments are geacly of the ſame kind; but their wea- | 
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the weapon between the thumb and the remaining 
fingers, which ſerve only to give it direction. 

- Circumciſion is praQiſed in this iſland,” and the in- 
dabimots gave ſtrong indication of their eating human 
| fleſh, They either roaſt or broil their victuals, like 
the people of O-Taheitte, having no veſſels in which 
water can be boiled, They ſeem to uſe no other 
drink than water and the juice of the cocoa- nut. 
- They appeared to have chiefs among them, but ſuch 
as had little authority. Of their religion nothing 
could be learned; only every morning at day-break 
was heard a flow ſolemn ſong or dirge, ſung on the 


eaſtern ſide of the harbour, and which laſted more 


than a quarter of an hour, As this was ſuppoſed: to 
be a religious act, ſome of the voyagers were excited 
by curioſity to inform themſelves more particularly 
concerning it; but upon advancing towards the place, 
the. natives crowded about them, and intreated them 
with the greateſt earneſtneſs to return. Their impor- 
tunities not being müch regarded; they at laſt made 
ſigns, that if the voyagers pexſiſted in their purpoſe, 
they would kill and eat them; on which the latter 
returned to the ſhip, On all other occaſions, how- 
ever, the natives conducted themſelves with great ci- 
vility. When they happened to meet any gentlemen 
belonging to the ſhip in a narrow. path; they always 
ſtepped aſide into the buſſies or graſs, to make way 
for him. If they knew his name, they pronounced it 
with a. ſmile, which was underſtood as a ſalutation; 
and if they had not ſeen him before, they commonly 
enquired his name, that they might een him 
again. 

Immer is ſituated four leagues from Tanna, nd is 
the moſt eaſtern of all thoſe Hebrides. It appeared to 
be about five leagues in ee of a ne 
height. + 

The moſt ſoutherly of this cluſter. is . f 
tuate in twenty degrees three minutes of ſouth lati- 
tude, and in one hundred and ſeventy degrees four 
minutes of eaſt asien 9 85 re from 
Tanna. 33. 4 0 0.8.8 
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This iſland, which ee 0 W 08 le 


the Pacific Ocean, New Zeeland and New Holland 
excepted. It is ſituate between one hundred and ſixty- 
three degrees thirty-ſeven minutes, and one hundred 
and ſixty- ſeven degrees fourteen minutes of eaſt longi- 


tude, and between nineteen degrees thirty-ſeven mi- 
nutes and twenty-two degrees thirty minutes of ſouth 


latitude; being about two hundred and forty miles 
long, but not more than thirty broad in any part. 
This iſland is beautifully diverſified with bills and 


ponz are inferior in point of 3 Among others plains, and well watered with rivulets, which render | 


they uſe darts, with three _ bearded edges, which 


they throw by means of à piece of tiff. plaited 


cord, about ſix inches long, with an eye in one end, 


and a knot in the other. The eye is fixed on the | 


forefinger of the right hand, and the other end is 


hitched round the bert, at the middle. They hold 


, i 
> 


rel Feſtieats. of yolcanic productions, N 


it extremely fertile. The winding ſtreams, the va- 
riety in the woods, with the ſtraggling villages and 
plantations, 0 the whole delightfully romantic; 
and this iſland differs from all the others that, have 
yet been diſcovered in the South Sea, by being en- 


Several 
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Seyeral new ſpecies of plants were obſerved here by 
the voyagers, beſides thoſe which had been ſeen in the 
other iſlands; and alſo a great variety of unknown | 
birds, Among this claſs is a heautiful kind of parrot 
unknown to zoologiſts, 1 The coaſt - abounds”! with | 
turtle, but bogs, goats, dogs, and cats, are animals 
of which the natives had no conception. 

The people of this country are of good ſlature and 
proportion. Their bair is black, and ſo much fria 
zled in ſome individuals as to be almoſt woolly... In 
others, however, it is long, and they wear it tied 
up to the crown of the head, though ſome permit 
only a large lock to grow on each ſide, which they 
tie up in clubs. Some men, likewiſe, and. all the 
women, wear their hair cropt ſhort, Many uſe a kind 
of comb made of hard wood, fram ſeven to nine or 


ten inches, long. Of thoſe near. twenty, faſtened. to- 


gether at one end, and ſpreading at the other like 
the ſticks of a fan, are generally wore on the ſide of 
the head by ſuch as have their hair of conſiderable 
length. Some had a black cap, Riff, and of à cy. 
lindrical form, which appeared to be a mark. of diſ- 
tinction, and to be uſed only by chiefs and warriors. 
The men go naked, only tying a, ſtring round. their 
neck, and another round their middle, whence, hangs 
a ſmal) piece of brown cloth made of the bark of. a 
Gg-tree, but which they wear tucked up as often as 
pendulous. Coarſe garments were ſeen among them 
made of a ſort of matting, but thoſe they never wore 
except in their canoes, and unemployed. : 4x] 
The dreſs of the women is a ſhort petticoat, or 
fringe, conſiſting of ſmall cords about eight inches 
In length, and faſtened to a ſtring which goes ſeveral 
times round their waiſt, The fringe is formed of a 
nupber of layers, of which thoſe on the outſide are 
coloured black, the reſt being grey. Both ſexes 
have ear- rings and bracelets, with ornaments of ſhells 
and nephritic ſtones; and ſome had three black lines 
longitudinally from the under-lip to the chin, which 
| had been punRured according to the method practiſed 
at the F riendly and Society Ilands. The women 
here, as in Tanna, perform every ſervile pe eee 
and ſeem, to be held in great ſubjection. 
The houſes, or huts, here are circular, reſembling 
2 bee-hiye i in figure, as well as in the cloſeneſs of 
their texture. They are made of ſmall ſpars, reeds, 
&c. and both the ſides and roof are covered with 2 
thatch of coarſe long graſs. N The fides- are about A 
foot high, but the roofs lofty, and terminate in 2 
point at the top; above which is a poſt, generally | 
ornamented with carving and ſhells. The entrance 
to the hut is by a ſquare bole, juſt big enough to 
admit a man bent double, In the inſide are ſet up 
poſts, to which croſs. beams being faſtened, platforms 
are made, Some houſes have two floors, both ſpread 
with dried graſs, over which are lai mats for the 
principal. people to ſleep or fit on. In moſt of thoſe 
dwellings was no fire-place, as there being no paſlage 
for the ſmoke but the door, they were intolerably 
ſuffocating and hot. It has been conjectured that the 
ſmoke is meant to driye out the muſquetos. which 
| ſwarm here, Two or three. of fhoſe huts generally 
h No. 55. | 
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| ſtand near each other, under 4 Ulſter of lofty fig- 
trees, whoſe foliage is impervious to the rays of the 
ſun. | Thoſe trees are remarkable for thootitig forth 
roots from the upper part of this ſtem into the ground, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty foot” from the trunk. 
- - The otiy muſical inſtrüment teen befe Wis 4 kind 
| of whiſtle, of à peculiar conſtruction. It was 'of 
brown wood, poliſhed, about two inches long, ſhaped 
like a bell, and apparently ſolid, with 4 rope fixed 
at the ſmall end. Two holes were made in it near the 
baſe, and another near the inſertion of the rope, all 
which bad a mutual communication, and by blowing 


the 1 a 1 found, like en was | 


produced. 

Their une of war, canoes, and qeenſils, were 
almoſt the ſame as in the other iflands. 

The people of this country depoſit ET dead "ij 
the. ground. The! grave of a chief who had deen 
ſlain in battle reſembled à large mole-hill, and was 
decorated with ſpears, darts, paddles, tes. all ſtuck 
upright in a _ mann 0 ee of the 
grave: $9163 12588 

be Ide of Pines lies to we — of New 
Caledonia, in twenty-two degrees forty | minutes of 
ſouth latitude, and in one hundred and fixty-ſeven de- 
grees forty minutes of eaſt Py OY vr about 
a mile in circumference, 

Botany Iſland is ſix leagues diſtant from the ſouth 
a of New Caledonia, and about two miles in com- 


I paſs, entirely flat and ſandy. on 


Norfolk Iſland lies in twenty-nine degrees twenty- 
one minutes of ſouth latitude, and in one hundred and 
ſixty- eight degrees ſixteen minutes of eaſt Jongitude. 
The rocks here conſiſt of a yellowiſh clayey ſtone, 
with ſmall bits of porous reddiſh lava, which ſeemed 
to be decaying, and indicated that- this illand had 
been a valcano; It is about three miles long, very 
ſteep, covered with cypreſs- trees, and ſuppoſed 


| never to have been tquched before by any of the hut 


man ſpecjes. Here were 'parrots, parroquets, and 
pigeons, With. a variety of ſmall birds pecullir to the 
ſpot, ſame of which were very beautiful, 4 
Of the ſmall ſcattered iflands that have been diſ- 
covered between the equator and the fouthern tro- 
pic, and from ane hundred and fifty de grees of welt 
*. one hundred and ſixty degrees of ſs longitude, 
the principal are Eimeo, or Gaptain Wallis's Duke of 
York's: Iſland, O-Heteroa, Howe, Harvey, Palmer- 
ſton, Savage, Boſcawen, Keppel, Iſlands of Danger, 
Byron's Duke of York, Queen ard; __ and 
Byron's Iſland. We 


| Eimeo, or York Iſland, is about twenty W 


diſtant from O- Taheitee, weſt · north · weſt, and way 
diſcovered by captain Wallis, in July . 
Obateroa, which lies in twenty-two degrees twenty- 


and fifty degrees forty-ſeven minutes of weſt longi- 
thoſe parts, but is more even and uniform, over- 


ſpread with ſmall. hillocks. It je however neithey 
fertile nar ny and has not a harbour or . 


* 


ſeven minutes of ſouth latitude, and in one hundred 


tude, is thirteen miles in compaſs. It does not ſhoot 
| out into high peaks like moſt of the other illands in 


8B chorage 
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chorage for ſhippiog. The natives are of a hoſtile 
Tiſpalition, and were armed with lances near twenty 
foot long, made of a very hard wood poliſhed, and 
ſharpened. at one end. Their habit confiſts' of 'a | 
ſhort jacket of cloth, reaching down to their knees. 
It is ane piece, wich a bole in the middle, through 
which the head is put. It is tied round the body by 
a piece of yellow cloth or ſaſh, which paſſing round 
the neck behind, is croſſed upon the breaſt, and en; 
cloſes the waiſt like à belt; having over it another 
girdle of a red colour. Their: cloth here is more 
neatly painted than in the other iflands.' Some of the 
natives wear caps made of the long feathers' of the 
tropic bird, They beſtow great pains in ornament- 
ing their canoes with. carved work and feathers. 
Howe Iſland, diſcoveted by captain Wallis, and 
called Mopeha by the inhabitants of the Society 
Illands, lies in ſixteen degrees forty-ſix minutes of 
ſouth latitude, and in one hundred and Oy m de- 
grees eight minutes of weſt longitude. | 
Harvey Iſland, giſcovered 8 lies in 
nineteen degrees eight minutes of ſouth latitude, and 
in one hundred and * geren geg rs mi- 
nutes of weſt longitude. 

Palmerſton Iſland is FRE in one huridred ay! 
Gxty- three degrees ten minutes of weſt longitude, and 
in eighteen degrees four minutes of ſouth latitude, 

. Savage Iſland lies in nineteen degrees one minute of 
ſouth Jatitude, and one hundred and fixty-nine degrees 
thirty- ſeyen minutes of welt longitude. This island 
is about ſever leagues: in circuit, of a round form, 
and elevated. The natives here betrayed ſuch a hoſtile 
diſpoſition, that captain Cook ſoon left the coaſt. 
The interior, parts of the wy II Nee oro 

to be barren. | l nh 
| Boſcawen's Iſland is auen 10 one Inbred 4 ſe⸗ 
yenty- ye degrees of weſt longitude, and ia fifteen de. 
grees fifty minutes of ſouth latitude. It was firſt vi- 
ſited by Le Mair and Schouten, who called it Cocos 
Ifland ; but captain Wallis, who touched bere in 
1767, gave it the name of Boſcawen. It is uy 
of a circular form, about nine miles in compaſs. 

Keppel's Iſland. lies in fifteen degrees ffogMive | 
minutes of ſouth latitude, and in one hundred and 
ſeventy-five degrees three minutes of weſt longitude. 
This was alſo firſt viſited by Le Mair, and afterwards 
by captain Wallis. It is near three miles long, and 
two broad. The natives, who were peaceably in- 
clined, were covered with ſort of matting, and had | 

the firſt joint of their little finger taken off. ) 
Te Iflands of Danger, conſiſting of three, are 
differently laid down by commodore Byton and captain 
Cook ; the former placing them in one hundred and 
ſixty-ſeven degrees forty-ſeven minutes of weſt longi- 
tude, and in twelve degrees thirty-three minutes of 
ſouth latitude ; while according to the Jatter the | 
longitude is one hundred and ſixty- three degrees forty- 
three minutes, and the latitude ten degrees fifty - one 
minutes. 
about three leagues long; from each extremity a reef 
running out, upon which the ſea breaks to a pro- 


M 0 


about their necks, wriſts, and waiſts, 


The ſouth- eaſtermoſt of thoſe iſlands is 


[Au RICA. 
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innumerable rocks and ſhoals ſtretch near two leagues 
into the ſea, and are exceeding dangerous, The 
iſlands have a fertile, as well as beautiful appearance, 
RO ſwarm with inhabitants. 

Duke of York's Ifland lies in eight degrees forty⸗ 
one minutes of ſouth latitude, and in one hundred 
and ſeventy- three degrees three minutes of weſt longi= 
tude, It is near thirty miles in circumference, but 
yninhabited.” A dreadful ſea- break upon almoſt every 
part of the coaſt, and no ſounding could be found. 
lt was diſcovered by commodore Byron, in 1765, and 
had probably never received any human viſitant be- 
fore that time. The boats landed with great diffi- 
culty, and procured about two hundred cocoa-nuts, 
Thoufands of ſea-fow! were ſeen ſitting on their neſts, 
which were built in high trees; and theſe were fo 
tame that they ſuffered themſelves to be knocked 
down without leaving their neſts. The ground was 
covered with land-crabs, but no other animal was ſeen. 
Turtle Ifland, ſo called by captain Cook, on ac- 
count of the great namber of turtles ſeen here, lies in 
nineteen degrees forty-eight minutes of ſouth latitude, 
and in one hundred and ſeventy- eight degrees two mi- 
nutes of weſt longitude, 

Queen Charlotte's Iſlands are ſituate in eleven de- 
grees of ſouth latitude, and one hundred and ſixty- 
four degrees of weſt longitude, They were diſcovered 
by captain Carteret, in 1767, and are ſuppoſed to be 
the' Santa Cruz of Mandaria, who died i in one of thoſe 
iſlands, in 1595. Seven iſlands were counted, and 
more were Tuppoſed to exiſt, The natives are black, 
with woolly heads, and go quite naked, They are 
extremely vigorous and nimble, and. ſaid to be almoſt 
as well qualified to live in the water as upon land, 
continually leaping in and out of their canoes, Here 
1 fine freſh water, but no eſculent vegetables. 

Buyron's Hithd is fituate in one hundred and ſeventy 
| degrees fifty minutes of eaſt longitude, and in one 
degree eighteen minutes of ſouth latitude, It was 
diſcovered by Commodore Byron, in 1765; but no 
part of the coaſt being favourable for a ſhip to anchor, - 
he could not go on ſhore to procure any refreſhment. 
The iſland is ſuppoſed to be about four leagues in 
length, and appeared to be very populous, The na- 
tives are tall and well proportioned, of a bright cop- 
| per colour, with long black hair, Some bad long 
beards, ſome only whiſkers, and others nothing, more 
than a ſmal! tuft at the bottom of the chin, They 
uſe no covering, but wear a variety of ornaments 
Their ears, 
are | though bored, had no ornaments in them ; but it is 

probable that they wear ſuch occaſionally, as the 
lobes hang almoſt down to their ſhoulders, and ſome 
had their ears ſplit quite through, Some of the na- 
tives were unarmed, but others carried a ſort of ſpear, | 
very broad at the end, and its ſides, for about three 
foot of its length, were ſtuck full of DET teeth, 
which are as ſharp as a latcet. ; 
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This country was firſt viſited in 1642, by Abel Jane 
ſon 3 a native of Holland, who failed thither | 
: 6 from 


«igious height. On the ' north-weſt and weſt * 


| 
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from Batavia, but meeting with oppoſition from the 
natives, did not go on ſhore, „This has been ſup- 
poſed to form part of a ſouthern continent, but it is 
now found to conſiſt of two large iſlands, ſeparated 


from each other by a ſtreight about four or five leagues 
broad. Thoſe iſlands, which have been ſeveral times 


viſited by Captain Cook, are ſituate between thirty - 
four degrees twenty-two minutes, and forty- ſeven de- 


grees twenty-five minutes of ſouth latitude, and be- 
tween one hundred and ſixty-fix and one hundred and 
eighty degrees of eaſt longitude, The northermoſt 
is called by the natives Eabeinomauwe, and the 
ſouthermoſt Tovy, or Tovai-Poenammoo. The 
ſouthern part of the former is of conſiderable breadth, 
running out from the thirty-eighth degree of latitude 
to the north-weſt in a narrow neck of land for near 
a hundred leagues, and terminating in Cape Maria 
van Diemen, and North Cape, From North Cape 
to its moſt ſouthern point, called by Captain Cook 
Cape Palliſer, it extends from thirty-four degrees 
twenty minutes to forty-one degrees thirty-ſix minutes 


of ſouth latitude, The greateſt breadth of Tovai- 


Poenammoo is from Duſky Bay on the weſt to Cape 
Saunders on the eaſt fide, which comprehends four 
degrees and twenty minutes of longitude, In the 
narroweſt part, it is ſomething more than one degree, 
Tovai-Poenammoo is a mountainous country, appear- 
ing to be neither fertile nor well inhabited ; but the 
ether iſland, though likewife mountainous, is covered 
with wood, and every valley has a river. The ſoil 
of the valleys, of which there are many not over- 
grown with wood, is in general light but fertile, in 
ſo much, that all kinds of European grain, plants, 
and fruit, would flouriſn here in great perfection. 
From the vegetables found in this iſland, the winters 
are ſuppoſed. to be milder than in England ; and the 
ſummer is deſcribed to be not hotter ' than with us, 
though. more uniformly warm. A ridge of moun- 
tains is ſuppoſed to extend from north to ſouth, nearly 
the whole length. of Tovai-Poenammoo, Towards 
the ſouthward a narrow ridge of hills, covered with 
wood, riſes directly from the ſea; and cloſe behind 
are mountains extending in another ridge of ſtupen- 


dous height, conſiſting of barren rocks, in many places 


covered with ſnow, From the quantities of iron- 
ſand, which is brought down by every rivulet, the 
navigators reaſonably ſuppoſe that there is iron-ore at 
a ſmall diſtance up the country, though the inha- 
bitants are wholly unacquainted with the uſe of this 
mineral, A large piece of pumice-ſtone was picked 
up on Eaheinomauwe; by which it evidently appears 
that there either is, or has been, a volcano on that 
iſland. A ſhock of an earthquake was felt at Tovai- 


Poenammoo, in May, 1773, by the crew of the Ad. : 


venture, 
In one of the bays of this iſland was ſeen, a rock, 


perforated quite through, ſo as 


arch, or cavern, opening directly to the ſea. Its 
aperture was ſeventy-five foot long, twenty-ſeven 


broad, and forty-five foot high. 


Near Mercury Bay are ſeveral inſulated rocks, _ 
of which are a to be as ſmall as the Monument in 
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to form a ſtupendous 
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Others of 


London, but of a Mack greater height. 
thoſe are inhabited. | 

The ſhores of another bay, towatds the bake. afe 
lined with a great number of iſlands, which form ſe- 
veral harbours equally ſafe and commodious. On 
the weſt fide of this bay were ſeen ſeveral villages, 
both upon iſlands and the main land, © 

On the ſouth-weſt coaſt is a remarkable bigh peak, 
towering above the clouds, and covered with peren- 
nial ſnow, Its height is ſuppoſed to be not much in- 
ferior to the peak of Teneriff, from the ſpace which 
the ſnow occupies upon it, Behind it, the country 
has a pleaſant appearance, of. woods interſperſed: with 
verdant plains, - 

On the weſtern ſide of Tovai-Poenammoo the voy 
agers found the ſoil to be a deep black mould, com- 
poſed of decayed vegetables, and ſo looſe as to fink 
with the flighteſt impreſſion of the foot, Not only 
the climbing plants and ſhrubs obſtructed their paſſage, 
but numbers of rotten trees, either blown down by 
the wind, or decayed through age, lay alſo in their 
way; a variety of plants ſprouting out of the rich 
mould to which the old timber had been reduced by 
length of time; and a deceitful bark ſometimes co- 
vered the interior rotten ſubſtance, on which if any 
perſon attempted to ſtep, he ſunk to the waiſt, The 


trees gradually diminiſhed in height and circumfe- 


rence, and dwindled to ſhrubs as they receded from 
the ſhore, contrary to what is obſerved In other parts 
of the world, It is conjectured with probability, 


| that the foreſts here have remained in the rude. Mate 


of nature ſince their firſt exiſtence, About a league 
from the place where the ſhip lay, was ſeen a fine 


| cafcade falling into the ſea, over a fteep rock covered 


with thick buſhes and trees, Tn this part of the 


| iſland are alſo ſeveral others, which fall from vaſt 
heights, and preſent the ſpectator with ſcenes that 


are beautifully romantic. The climate, however, 


As ſuppoſed to be rather unhealthy ; as during up- 


wards of ſix weeks that the voyagers remained here, 


in the months of March and April, 1773, only one 


week of continued fair weather was experienced, the 


rain predominating ſo much the reſt of the time, that 


there never happened more than two fair days in im- 
mediate ſucceſſion, | 

In Queen Charlotte's Sound, 'a little more to the 
eaſtward, the voyagers found a ſtream of excellent 
water, and wood in the greateſt plenty, the land being 
one ,continued foreſt of vaſt extent, The number 
of inhabitants here hardly exceeded four hundred. 
They live difperſed along the ſhore, ſubliſting chiefly / 
on fiſh and fern-roots, and appear to maintain a ſtate 
of conſtant warfare, . | 

No country which the voyagers had ſeen abounded 
ſo. much with trees and plants unknown to the na- 
turaliſts of Europe as New Zeeland, or produced ſuch 
fine timber of various kinds. On the bank of a river 
which they named the Thames, was found a tree 


fix foot from the ground ; and on meaſuring it with a 
quadrant, it was found to be eighty-nine foot high; 


fag others, of yet larger dimenſions, were afterwards 
met with, 
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nineteen foot eight inches in girth, at the height of 
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A . ſort of little crane-fly was ids troubles | 
ſome in the ſouthern parts of Tavai Poenammoo 
during bad. weather. Their bite cauſed a ſwelling, 
and ſo intolerable a titillation that it was impoſſible 
to refrain from ſcratching, which at laſt brings on 
ulcers like the ſmall pox. Here are a few butterflies 
and beetles, with ſome fleſh-flies, The woods a- 
hound. with birds exquiſitely beautiful, and of un- 
known kinds; the only one which reſembles any in 
Europe being the gannet. Here alſo are ducks and 
ſhags, but different from thoſe of Europe. The 
hawks, owls, and quails, however, bave leſs of an 
exotic appearance, and the ſong of the ſmall. birds is 
enchanting. The latter, particularly in the woods 
in Duſky Bay, were ſo little, acquainted with man- 
kind, that they familiarly lighted. on the ends of the 
18 and looked with great curioſity at 
thoſe who carried them. Here are great numbers of 
petrels, which are common over the whole South. 
Sea. They have a broad bill, with a blackiſh ſtripe 
acroſs their bluiſh wings and body, and are not ſo 
large as the common ſheer- water, or Manks petrel of 
Europe, They burrow holes in the ground for their 
| young, and will roam ſeveral hundred leagues over 
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content with beſmearing their SEE with red paint or 
ochre, The faces of the old men are almoſt covered 
with indentations, pafnted black, which make a moſt 
frightful appearance ; but thoſe who are young 
blacken only. their lips like the women, and gradual- 
ly extend their decorations as they advance in years. 
The marks upon the face are generally ſpiral, and 


performed with great regularity. 


Their cloathing conſiſts of a girdle of plaited graſs, 
from which ſome leaves hang down before, with 2 
kind of graſs-rug cloak thrown over their ſhoulders, 
and ornamented at each corner with 3 piece of dog's 
ſkin. Some wear in their ears white feathers and 


pieces of bird's ſkins ; but others had the teeth of 


their parents, or a bit of green ſtone worked very 
ſmooth, and of different ſhapes. They alſo uſe a 
kind of ſhoulder-Enot, of the ſkin of a ſea-fowl with 


| the feathers on. The women wear their hair bang- 


ing down, and adorn it with leaves. Their winter 
dreſs is ſhaggy cloaks, which hang round their necks 
like a thatch of ſtraw. They dreſs various in different 
parts of the country, according to the rank and 


affluence of the perſons, but all the natives that were 


ſeen appeared to be greatly infeſted with vermin, 


the ocean in queſt of food for them. The water- þ The chief food of the NewsZeelanders is fiſh, 


bens here are of a large ſpecies, and there is great | 
plenty of almoſt every fort of aquatic bird. Of the | 
ſmall bird called the fan-tail, there are three ſpecies, | 
the body of one of which is hardly larger than a good 


filberd, yu it ſpreads a tail of moſt beautiful plumage, | 


full three quarters of 2 ſemi- circle of at * four or 
five inches radius. 


The only quadrupeds knows to he i in this country, | 


are dogs and rats; the former of which are eaten by 
the natives. They are of a. rough long -haired ſort, 
with pticked ears, much reſembling a ſhepherd's cur. 
They are of different colours, ſome black, ſome 
white, and others ſpotted. They are kept tied with 
a ſtring round their middle: their ſood is fiſh, of 
which they partake in common -with their maſters ; 
' but they alſo eat of their own ſpecies, _ 

Many ſorts of fiſh were caught here, which have. a 
very delicious taſte, and are entirely unknown in 
Europe, Mackrel of various kinds are in great plen- 
ty, and the lobſters are of an excellent ſpecies. 

The natives of New-Zeeland are generally. equal 
to the talleſt Europeans in ſtature; they are ſtout, 


well limbed, and fleſhy, but not fat, Their legs and | 


feet, however, are diſtorted, from their manner of 
ſitting croſz - legged in their canoes. Their com- 
plexion is brown, but hardly deeper than that of 
the inhabitants in the ſouthern parts of Europe. But 
this deſcription is chiefly applicable to the natives of 
the northern iſland ; for in the other, they are not 
near ſo handſome, and many of them are ſtunted, in 
their growth, In general, the Ne- Zeelanders bave 
the aquiline noſe, with dark coloured eyes, and black 
hair, which is tied up to the crown of the head. 

The principal men among them uſe the practice of 
tattowing themſelves in ſpiral and other figures. In 
many places, their ſkin is indented in ſuch a manner 
as to look like e but ſeryants and women wid 18 
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which they catch at all ſeaſons of the year in ſuf- 


ficient quantity, but. generally dry them for their 


winter ſubſiſtence, 'when the exerciſe of fiſhing is 
leſs agreeable, Their only drink is water. 


eight or ten broad, and five or fix high. Some are 
lined with the bark of trees, which renders them very 


warm. The roof is ſloping, and the door, which i is 
made at one end, will only admit a man into it 


upon his hands. Near the door is a ſquare. bole, 
which ſerves both as a window and chimney, 15155 
Notwithſtanding the natives are accommodated with 


thoſe houſes, they frequently ſleep in the open air. 


| On thoſe occaſions, the women and children are 


\| ranged fartheſt from the fea ; while the men lie in a 
kind of half circle round them, with their : arms ſet 


up againſt the adjacent trees, 
Here are ſome fortified villages, or flrong holds 


| ereted on rocks. Two of thoſe were ſeen near the 


river to which the voyagers gave the name of the 
Thames. Five or ſix houſes ſtood on the ſummit of 
a rock, which was fenced round, and was acceſſible 
only by one very narrow and ſteep path. The other 
was larger, and well fortified towards the land, 
whence only it is acceffible, A third of thoſe hippas 


was ſituated on a very high rock, which was hollow 


underneath, - forming a very grand arch, one fide. 
of which was connected with the land, and the other 
roſe out of the ſea. One of thoſe fortifications in 
Queen Charlotte's ſound was ſeated on a ſteep in- 
ſulated rock, acceſſible only in one place by a = 
row difficult. path, where two perſons could not 
abreaſt: at the top it was ſurrounded by allied. : 
The huts ſtood ,promiſcuouſly within the incloſure, 
and conſiſted only of a roof which roſe in a ſteep 
Wo 5; ridge, 


Their houſes conſiſt of a frame of wood, wattled | 


with dried graſs, which I very neatly entwined. 
They are commonly. eighteen or twenty foot long, 
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ridge, Thoſe places. ſeem. to be occaſional dwellings, 
to which the natives — in time of — from an 
Eee | 
Their tools are * bd 8 wy | chiſſels; which 
;ferve them alſo for the boring of holes. Having no 
metal, their adzes and axes are made öf a hard black 
ſtone, or of @ green tale, which is not only hard but 
tough. "Their chiſſels are f human bone, or ſmall 
fragments of jaſper, They have baſkets of various 
kinds and fizes, made of wicker-wörk, The mak- 
ing of fiſhing nets ſeemed to be the ſtaple manufacture 
in thoſe parts of the country which the voyagers vi- 
ſited, almoſt all the people in the houſes being more 
or leſs employed in this way. Thoſe nets are of a 
circular form, extended by two hoops, and about 
ſeven or eight foot in diameter. The top is open, to 
and they faſten ſea- Ears to the bottom as a denn, 
which they let down ſo as to lie on the ground. | 
Their weapons are ſpears, darts, battle- axes, and 
the patoo : patoo. The ſpear is fourteen or fifteen foot 
long, pointed, at both ends, and ſometimes headed 
with bone, In uſing thoſe they graſp them by the 
middle. The patoo - patoo is made of green talo, 
ſhaped like a pointed en, . a Rr 
and ſhatp edges. | 
The canoes: of. this country are 5 1 nnd narrow, 
ſome. of them ſo large as to carry a hundred men. 
One of them, which Captain Cook meaſured, was 
Hxty-eigltt: foot and a half in length, five foot broad, 
and three foot and a half deep. She had a For, | 
bottom, conſiſting of three trunks of trees hollowed; 
of which that in the middle was the longeſt. The fide 
planks were ſixty- two foot long in one piece, and not 
deſpicably carved in bas- relief. At Mercury Bay the 
canoes were no other than trunks: of trees hollowed 


by fire, without either convenience or ornament. 


Their | paddles are about fix foot long, and the blade 
of an oval ſhape, which they uſe with great exactneſs 
and activityj. They are however but indifferent 
ſailors, having ho Knowledge of going otherwiſe than 
before the wind. Their 9 are en of the n 
materials as their cloathing. ae a 

From what the voyagers obſirved of! he lah 100 


women of this country, it ſeemed that the former till 


the ground, make nets, catch birds, and fiſh with 
nets and lines, while the employment of the latter is 
to dig up fern robts, gather lobſters, and other ſhell- 
Ff ia the ſhallow waters near n dreſs the 
| ep a EE OR dd .,1156 2... 2 K 25 
The ſame kind of cireumciſion' is add vere s 
in O-Taheitee, Their chiefs are ſtrong active young 
men; but the aged among the inhabitants are held in 
the greateſt reſpect, on account of their experience. 
Their war dance conſiſts of a great variety of vio- 
lent motions and contorſions of the limbs, accompa- 
nied with grimaces. The tongue is frequently 
thruſt out to a conſiderable length, and the eyelids 
forcibly dra un up in a frightful manfer. At the ſame o 
time they braidiſh their ſpears, ſhake their darts, and 
cleave the air with their patoo- patobs. This horrid 
dance is always accompanied by a ſong, which is 
wild, but not diſagreeable, and every ſtrain concludes | 
No. 55. 8 


Iachan 2 ſtone, to Exvfe it to fink, 
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with a loud and pe ſigh, which is uttered in 
concert. 


The New-Zectundbrs! drow the horrid practice of 
Ada their enemies, and. ſeveral ' fragments wete 
ſeen of human bodies which they had been devouring, 

The licentious corimerce between the ſexes, ſo fre- 
quent in the other iſlatids of tlie 'South' Sen, is not 
tolerated here, the women being generally modeſt. 
They wear their under garment always tied faſt round 
them, except when they go into the water to catch 
lobſters, and then they are particularly careful not to 


be ſeen by the men. The virtue of chaſtity, however, 


is held invlolable only in married women; for à girl 
may gratify a plurality of lovers without any ſtain on 


her chatkQer, Notwithſtanding the indulgence ſhewh 


| to the women in this reſpect, they are in general 
treated with great brutality' by the men ; nothing 
being more common than for a huſband to beat His 
wife unmereifully on the ſligtiteſt vecaſion, 

Their muſical inſtruments conſiſt of a trumpet, 4- 
bout four foot long, its ſmall mouth being about two 
inches, and the larger five in diameter. Atiother was 
ſeen of a large whelk, mounted with wood, curi- 
ouſly carved, 'A third kind wis a hollow tube, 


1 wideſt about the middle, where it had a large open. 


ing, as well as at each end. A hideous bellowing 


emdanbs. 

The muſic of the tarot; however, is aekbribed as 
far ſuperior” in 
Friendly Hands. Some of the natives who viſited the 
ſhip, exhibited a dance on the quarter-deck. For this 
purpoſe they placed themſelves in a row, and laying 


| afide their ſhaggy upper garments, one of them ſung 


ſome words in a rude manner, while the reſt accom- 
panied the geſtures he made, alternately extending 
their arnis, and ſtamping with their feet, in a frantic 
manner, They all Joined in the laſt words of the 
ſong, and ſome fort of metre is ſaid to have been dif- 
tinguiſhed, but whether xccvimpaniied with rhymes, 
was not diſcovered.” 

Their inanner of walkag theit dead could net be 
exactly known, as the natives affected a my ſterious 
ſecreſy in regard to this ſfubject. But according to 
the ſlight information which the voyagers could obtain, 
the people in the northern parts bury the dead in che 
ground; and thoſe in the ſouthern quarter throw them 
into tlie ſea, with ''nb other appendage to the body 
Notwith- 
46 ſtanding this malhmr) manner of diſpoſing of their 
deceaſed: relations; they are not infenſible to the ten- 
der feelings of confangufnity on thoſe events; but in 
teſtimony of their ſorrow; wound themſelves in ſeveral 
parts of the body, arid particularly the face, To 
this barbarous practice are ſaid to be owing the nume- 
rows ſcars, with which the old people among them 
were obſerved by the voyagers to be covered, In 

one family, 4 woman was ſeen, who had cut ber! Arms, 
legs, and thighs, in a ſhocking manner, in token of 
| grief for tht loſs of her Huſband, WhO had been late- 

ly killed and Eaten by their Ace hy 
| For eighty” leagues along the eaſtern coal of 
5 5 


wis all the ſound Chat could be produced by thoſe in. 


variety to that of the Society and 
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government of a king. But there are alſo many-ſub- 


_. ordinate chiefs ; and of the nature of the conſtitution 


no poſitive information could be procured. About 
Mercury Bay the people acknowledge no ſovereign, 
but live in a kind of ſavage commonwealth. Torai- 
Poenammoo i is much leſs populous than the northern 
iſland, Here, in Queen Charlotte's Sound, the na- 
tives ſeem to be under no regular form of govern- 
ment ; only particular reſpect was obſerved to be 


paid to the head of each tribe or family. 


The notions entertained by theſe people of the ori- 
gin of the world, appear to be nearly the ſame as at 
O-Taheitee. According to Mr. Forſter, they ac- 


knowledge a Supreme Being, and believe alſo in the | 
exiſtence of inferior divinities. No, ceremonial, how- 


ever, was obſerved by the voyagers which they could 
ſuppoſe to be in any degree connected with religion; 
nor did there ſeem to be an 9 W 
either of thoſe iſlands, 


NEW. HOLLAND. 


This country, which received its name from . 
been chiefly explored by Dutch navigators, lies be- 
tween one hundred and ten and a one hundred and 
fifty- four degrees of eaſt longitude, and between ten 
and forty-four degrees of ſouth latitude. This im- 
menſe- iſland,- which many have ftyled- a continent 
from its great extent, has been explored on the eaſtern 
coaſt with great. perſeverance, and no ſmall danger, 
dy Captain Cook, who gave it the name of New 
South- Wales. The country is not mountainous, but 
conliſts chiefly of valleys and plains, rather barren 
than fruitful, In the ſouthern parts, both the trees 
and herbage : are more luxuriant, but no under vod 


was ſeen in any place. The whole eaſtern coaſt j is 


well watered by brooks and ſprings, but there are no' 
great rivers. - Only two ſorts af timber trees were 
obſerved, viz. the gum- tree, and a kind of pine. 
Here are three ſpecies of the palm · tree; and though 
the country affords few excellent plants; it abounds 
with ſuch as exerciſe. the curioſity. of the, naturaliſt, 


Here i is an animal reſembling. a pole- cat: its back is 


brown, | ſpotted with white, and the belly unmixed 
white. Many bats were ſeen by the voyagers, as 
well as gull's s ſhages, ſoland geeſe, or ; gannets, of 


two, ſorts, boobies, noddies, .curlews, ducks,, peli- 


cans of an enormous ſize, eros, parrots, Paroquets, | 


cockatoes, and other birds of the ſame kind, of exqui - | 


fite beauty, pigeons, doyes, quails, buſtards, herons, 


. cranes, hawks, and eagles. _ Here are ſerpents, 


ſome of which are venomous, others harmleſs, with 


ſcorpions, . centipeds, and lizards, The moſt re- 
markable inſect found in this country is the ant, of 


which there are ſeveral Kinds. One is green, and 
builds its neſt in trees. This it forms by bending 


down ſeyeral leaves, each of which is as broad as a' 


man's hand, and. gluing the points of them together, 


ſo. to ſorm a purſe, The ſubſtance uſed for this pur- 
poſe is an animal juice which nature has enabled 
them to elaborate. T houſands of thoſe duſy- inſects | 
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were ſeen uniting all their ſtrength to hold the leaves 
in this poſition, while other multitudes were employed 
within in applying the gluten that was to prevent 
their returning back. Another kind burrows in the 
root of a plant which grows on the bark of trees in 


the manner of ifletoe, This root is commonly as 
big as a large turnip: uben cut, it appears interſeR- 


ed by innumerable winding paſſages, all filled with 


thoſe. animals, - notwithſtanding which, the vegetation 


of the plant ſuffers no injury. T hoſe inſects are not 
more than half the be of the common red ant in 


England. Another ſort reſembles the white ants in 


the Eaſt Indies. It is alſo on the branches of trees 
that this kind builds their neſts, Which are generally 
three or four times as big as a man's head. The ma- 
terials. conſiſt of ſmall parts of vegetables, united with 
a glutinous matter, with which nature has probably 
furniſhed them. They have alſo other neſts built 
upon the ground, for the moſt part at the root of a 


tree. This is formed like an irregularly ſided cone, 


is ſometimes more than ſix foot high, and near as 


much in diameter. The outſide is of clay, about 


two inches thick, and within are the cells, which 
haye no opening outward. Between thoſe two dwel- 
lings, one of which is their ſummer, and the other 
their winter reſidence, there is à communication by 
a large avenue, or covered way, OO to ay 
ground, and by a; ſubterranean paſſageG. 


The fiſh: here are of various kinds ee h 


Europe, except the mullet, and ſome of the ſhell- 
fiſh, . Upon the ſhoals and reef are great quantities 
of the fineſt green turtle, and oyſters of various kinds, 


and. ſalt creeks aligators were ſeen. 

Tbis extenſive country appears to have but few in- 
VARY and the interior parts perhaps none; as ho 
marks of cultiyation were to be ſeen along the coaſt, 
where the miſerable natives drew all their ſubſiſtence 
from the ſea, The only tribe with which any in- 
tercourſe was maintained, conſiſted of twenty- one 
perſons, twelve men, ſeven women, a boy and a girl. 
The women were never ſeen but at a diſtance, the 
men always leaving them behind when they viſited the 
hip. The men are of a middle ſize, in general well 
made, and remarkably vigorous, but their voices 
were efferpinate.- They eneruſt their bodies with dirt, 


Their hair, which naturally grows long and black, 


they crop ſhort. Their beards grow buſhy and thick, 


but they likewiſe keep them ſhort by ſingeing. Neither 
ſex appeat to have any ſhame in diſcovering the whole 


body. In the middle cartilage of their noſtrils they 


wear a bone, which is as thick as a man's finger, 


quite acroſs the face, and ſo effectually ſtops up both 
tbe noſtrils, that they are forced to keep their mouths 
wide open for breath, and ſnufle ſo when they at- 
tempt to ſpeak, that they are hardly intelligible even 
to each other. They bave alſo necklaces made of 
ſhells, very neatly. cut and ſtrung together; and 
bracelets of ſmall cord, wound two or three times a- 


particularly the rock and pearl oyſter, In the rivers 


which makes them apppear 28 black as negroes. 


and between five and ſix inches long. It reaches 


bout the up r * of their arm; Ty of human 
\ hair 
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hair plaited, about as thick as a thread of yarn, being 
likewiſe tied round their waiſt, ' Beſides thoſe, ſome 
had'gorgets of ſhells hanging round the neck, ' ſo as 
to reach acroſs the breaſt. They paint their bodies | 
white and red, and draw a cirele of | red round each 
eye. They have holes in their ears, but were not 
ſeen to wear any thing in them. They were ſo at- 
tached to their own! ornaments as to prefer them to 
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any beads and ribbons that were offeted them by the | 
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| and are from the thickneſs of a half inch rope to the 


fineneſs of a hair. They are . r e 4 
with the uſe of nets in fiſhing. 


like the inhabitants of the South Sea Hands z and to 
produce fire, which they do with great eaſe in leſs 
than two minutes, they rub two 7075 of een, a- 
gainſt each other. F007 een e 
Their weapons are pen or bes ſome of Which 


ö 


voyagers. The bodies of many were marked with; have four prongs pointed with bone, and barbed. To 


. large ſcars, apparently occaſioned by | wounds which | 
they had afflicted on themſelves with ſome blunt in- 


ſtrument, and which they ſignified by ſigns to be me- 


morials of grief for the dead: 


There was no appearance of a town or village i in 
the whole country, and their houſes are formed with- 
out any art. They are made of pliable rods about 
the thickneſs of a man's finger, formed into the ſhape 
of an oven, by ſticking the two ends into the ground, 
covering them afterwards with palm-leaves and broad 
pieces of bark, The door is nothing but a large hole 
at one end. Thoſe huts are juſt ſo high as to let a 


man ſtand upright, but not to admit of his extending 
on the ground in any direction; and under them 


three or four perſons will ſleep together, coiled up 
with their heels to their head, Towards the north- 
ward, as the climate becomes hotter, the ſheds were 


conſtructed much more lightly, one fide being entire- 


ly open, and none of them were-more than four foot | 
high. Theſe hovels are erected occaſionally by a, 


wandering hord, in any place where they can procure, 


a temporary ſubſiſtence; but when they mean to con- 
tinue only a night or two on any ſpot, they ſeek no 
other ſhelter than the buſhes and graſs, the latter of 
which is here near two foot high. — 

To fetch their water from the ſprings, hey uſe a 


veſſel made of bark, only by tying up the ends with 
a withy, which not being cut off, ſerves for a handle. 


Another piece of furniture is a ſmall bag, about the 
ſize of a moderate cabbage - net, which the men carry, 
upon their back, by à ſtring that paſſes over their 


heads. It generally contains a lump or two of paint 


and reſin, ſome fiſh-hooks and lines, with a ſhell or 
two, out of which their hooks are made, a few points 
of darts, and their uſual ornaments. This is an in- 


ventory of the nan i of the richeſt 8 4 
| ſcymeter, about two foot and à half long The place 


where the ſhip - bad anchored was abreaſt of a ſmall 


mong them. 
Their fſh«hooks are e FLIP and 90 of them 


| Ae ſmall. For ſtriking turtle they have a peg 
of wood, about two foot long, and very well bearded, 
which fits into a ſocket at the end of a ſtaff of light Iree « 0 | 
the woods. She was loaded with fuel, and each 


wood, about ſeven or eight foot long. To the ſtaff 
is tied one end of a line about three or four fathom 


in length, the other end of which is faſtened to the 
peg. To ſtrike the turtle the peg is fixed into the 
ſocket. One entering his body, where it is retained 


by the barb, the ſtaff flies off, and ſerves for a float 


to trace the motion of the fiſh, which it alſo contri- 


butes to fatigue, till thoſe who are in purſuit of the 
prey can een it WER. their N and. baul it 


_ alhore.' 


Their lines are made of the fbres 15 a regerble, 


the northward the lance has but one point: the ſhaft 
is made of cane, very light, and from eight to four- 
teen foot long, conſiſting of ſeveral pieces firmly con- 
nected together. The points are either of hard heavy 
wood, or bones of fiſh, The former are alſo ſome- 
| times armed with ſharp: bits of ſhells, '' The canoes to 
the ſouthward are made of bark, but in the northern 
parts, of the trunk of à ttee probably hollowed by 
fire. The only tools ſeen among them were, an 


the ſame ſubſtance in form of a wedge ; a wooden 
mallet, with ſome ſhells and fragments of coral. 

It is difficult to account for the ſmall! number of 4. 
human ſpecies diſperſed in this extenſive country. If 
the increaſe of the inhabitants is not prevented by 
ſome natural cauſe, perhaps it ariſes from the horrid 
appetite for devouring each other, which prevails in 
New Zeeland. From the extreme ighotance” of the 
natives, however, with reſpect to thoſe arts that ate 
| generally found to be more or leſs cultivated by the 
moſt uncivilized people, there is reaſon to place them 
among the loweſt of the human kind. 

The moſt ſouthern point of land diſcovered by Cap- 


tain Cook, he ſuppoſes to lie in thirty-eight degrees 


| fifty-eight minutes of ſouth latitude, '! and in one 


hundred and fifty degrees of eaſt longitude. To this 


determine whether it was joined to Van Diemen's 
land. Some of the Indians here made a ſingular ap- 
pearance, Their faces ſeemed to have been duſted 
with a white powder, and their bodies were painted 
with ſtreaks of the ſame colour which paſſed'oblique- 


ly over their breaſts and backs, in the manner of the 


croſs' belts worn by our ſoldiers. - Streaks of the ſame 
kind were alſo dran round their lege and thighs, 
Each man held in his hand à weapon reſembling” a 


village, conſiſting of about ſix or eight houſes; and 
while the boat was hoiſting out, the voyagers ſaw an 
old woman, followed by three children, come out 6f 


of the children had alſo its little burden. When ſhe 
reached the huts, three more children, younger than 
the others, came out to meet her. She often looked 
at the ſhip, but expreſſed neither fear nor ſurprixe. 
In a ſhort time ſhe kinded a fire, and four /Eanoes 
came in from fiſhing. The men, upon landing, 
hauled up their boats, and began to dreſs their din- 
ner, without difcovering the*frballeft concern at the 


| fight of the voyagers, ' en rer _ 


tute of any covering 4 
x | When 


* 


They bake their proviſions by the help of hot ſtones, | 


adze, wretchedly made of ſtone ;' ſome ſmall pieces of 


he gave the name of Point Hicks, but he could not 
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When Captain Cook firſt landed at * Bay, 
zin thirty - ſour degrees of ſouth latitude, and one 

hundred and fifty- two degrees thirty · ſeven minutes of 
: caſt longiende, two of the natives came towards the 


veſſel, sach armed with a lance about ten foot long, 
and a ſhort ſtick which appeared to be uſed ia throw- 
ing that weapon. They ſeemed determined to defend 
the coaſt, though the party that landed conſiſted. of 
forty petſons. The voyagers addreſſed them by figns 
for about a quarter of an hour, at the fame. time 
throwing them nails, beads, and other triſles, with 
which they ſeemed to be much pleaſed, The egptain 
then made figns that he wanted water, and endea- 
voured to convince them that they ſhould ſuffer 0 
harm; but on putting the boat to the ſhore, the na- 
tives again oppoſed his landing. One appeared to be 

' a, youth about nineteen. or twenty, and the other a man 
of middle age. The captain having now no other 
reſource, fired. a muſket between them. The younger | 
immediately dropped a bundle of lances upon the rock, 
but regollecting bimſelf in an inſtant, be ſnatched | 
them up again, A ſtone being chen thrown upon the 
voyages, the captain ordered a muſket to be fired with 
ſmall . ſhot, which ſtruck the older upon the legs, 
who. immediately ran to one of the huts, which Was 

_ diſtant a hundred yards. Imaginiog that the conteſt 
was now. over, the voyagers landed, which they bad 
0 ſpoperdone: than the man returned with a ſhie)d 
or target fot his defence... Upon his coming up, he 


threw at the vopagers a lance, and bis companion 
nutes of ſouth latitude, and in one hundred and fifty 


1 


another, but bappily no perſon was hurt by them. 
A third muſket with ſmall ſhot was then ſited at the 
 aGajlants,..upge; which: ppe: of them threw. atether 
lance, and both ingnedintely ran away. The voya-| 
gers now zepaired to the hots in one ef which they 
abſerved ſome; children concealing themſelves behind 
a ſhield and a ſwall beap of bark, whom they did not 
diſturb. At coming away, they threw into the houſe 
ſome; beads, ribbans, pieces of, cloth, and ſame other 
triſles, t9; progure,; the ,gaod-will of the ene 
when they ſhould return ; but took with them the 
langes, which they found lying, to the number of: a-| cro 
bout fifty. They were from fix to. ſiſteen foot long, 
all armed: with. prongs in the manner of a fiſh-gig; each 
pointed: with ſh-bone, which was very ſharp, They 
were ſmeared. with a viſcous: ſubſtance of a green co- 
Jous,- Which ſcemEd: to fayour a Auſpicion of their 
being poiſoned ; but, this conjecture * ane, 
l be groundleſs. | | tots 1 
The canoes which lay. upon the a. weve; the 
york; tha vpragen bad ever ſeen, They were between 
twelve. and fourtean.foot long, and- niade of the bark 
.of a. tree in one piece, which was dran together, 
and tied up at one end, the middle being kept open 
dy ſticks placed acroſs, There was ſeen a tree, the 
fruit of which reſembled. a cherry. Only two ſorts 
of timber · wood were obſerved, both which. were fully 
ds large as the Engliſh oak, and one of them had a 
fimilar appearance. 
dark coloured, and yields a reddiſh gum reſembling] 
fanguis draconis, The other grows tall and Rreight, 


| 


hr 
mito moſtly of waknown ſpecies, was obſerv 


| much larger than a ſwan, and in ſhape heating ſome 


other black ant, which per ſorated all the twigs, and having 


- The latter of- thoſe is hard and 


& 
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hard and heavy, Here are a few "20A and ſeveral 
kinds of the palm. Mangroves likewiſe grow in 


$38: 


| great plenty near che bead of the bay. The country 


in general, ag; far a it was obſetvsd, is Jeyel, low, 
and woody. The odds abound with birds of ex- 
quiſite beaaty, particularly the parrot kind, Here 
are alſo crows exactly of the ſame kind as thoſe in 
England, About the head of the- harbour, wh 
ge flats of ſand and mud, gteat plenty of wa 


One of the moſt remarkable was black and; white, 


reſemblance to a pelican. On the ſand-banks are alfo 
great quantities of oyſters, - muſſels, cockles, and 
.other ſhell-fiſh, which ſeem to be. the chief ſubſiſtence 
of the inhabitants, Who do not always ge on ſhore to 
dreſs them, but have often ſites in their eanoes for 
that purpoſe; | They do not however ſubſiſt entirely on 
this food, but catch many other kinds of fiſh, ſome 
of which they ſtrike with gige, and ſome they take 
with book: and ling. + 1h + 

All the. inhabitants were quite ated... They did 


not appear to be numerous, or to live in ſocieties, and 


were diſperſed along the coaſt, and in the woods. 


Of their manner of life. little could be known; for 


ſo averſe were they to any connection with the 
voyagers, that they abſtained from touchiog every thing 
which bad been left by the voyagers at their _ 
and other places, for their acceptance. 
Thirſty Bay lies in twenty-two degrees ten mit- 


degrees eighteen minutes of eaſt longitude. Upon the 
branches of gum - trees here were ſound ants neſts, 
made of clay, as big as a buſhel, ſomething like thoſe 
deſcribed in Sir Hans Sloane's Natural Hiſtory of Ja- 
muàica, but not ſo ſmooth. The ants which inha- 
bited thoſe neſts were ſmall, and: their bodies white. 
Ow: another ſpeeies of the tret was found à ſmall 


worked out the pith, occupied; the cavity. Here alſo 


were ſuch ſwarms: of butterſlies, that the air was 


crowded with them for the ſpace; of three or four, acres, 
A ſmall fiſh; of a ſingular kind was likewiſe here ob- 
fer ved. It was about the ſize of a minnow, and had 

two very ſtrong breaſt fins. / It was found in places 
quite: dry; but did riot ſeem to become languid from 
the want of water; for upon being approached, it 
leaped» away, by the help- of the breaſt fins, as 


|] nimbly as a frog; and when it was found in the 


water, it frequently leaped out, and purſued its way 
upon dry ground, From the great difference in the 
nerdle when brouglit on ſhore, and from other obſer= 
vations which were made, Captain Cook b eee 
that there is iron-ore in the hills. 
Along the coaſt of New South Wales, the; oa i in al 
parts conceals ſhoals, which ſuddenly project from the 
ſhore; and rocks that riſe abruptly like a pyramid from 
the bottom, for more than thirteen hundred miles, 
At the Endeavour River, which the voyagers 
reached! aſter eſcaping an imminent danger of being 
ſhipwrecked, the bats are as large as a partridge. 


ſomething like the pine, but the wood of. it is alſo 


* * 
t 
4 


| 


Here was ſeen an animal of a new ſpecies, It was 
6 | | or 


E 
* 


its ſkin is covered with a ſhort fur. 


. the ſtreight which ſeparates them. 
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It was of a light mouſe colour, in ſize and ſhape 


much reſembling - a' greyhound, The head, neck, 
and ſhoulders, are very [mall in proportion to the 
other parts, The tail is almoſt as long as. the body, 
thick at the root, and tapering towards the end. 
The fore-legs of this animal, which was a young 
one, were only eight inches long, and the hind-legs 
twenty-two. Its motion is performed by ſucceſſive 
leaps, or hops, of a great length, in an erect poſture. 
The fore-legs are kept bent cloſe to the breaſt, and 
ſeemed to be of uſe only for digging. The head and 
ears have a ſlight reſemblance to thoſe of a hare, and 
T his animal 
was called by the natives Hanguroo. A wolf was 
alſo ſaid to be ſeen in this part of the country. On 
the ſhore were found cockles of ſo enormous a ſize, 
that one of them was more than two men could eat. 
The natives are of the common ftature, but their 
limbs are. remarkably ſmall: their ſkin is of a, dark 
chocolate colour : their hair is black, but not woolly, 
generally ſhort cropped, but in ſome lank, and in others 
curled. They paint ſome parts of their bodies red ; and 
one of thoſe that were ſeen had his upper-lip and his 
breaſt painted white, Their voices are ſoft, and they 
repeated ſeveral words after the voyagers with great 
facility, They frequently wear a fiſh-bone thruſt 


through the middle cartilage of the noſe, but make 


uſe of no garment, 

Here was found a female opoſſum, with two young 
ones. Several ſpecies of ſerpents were ſeen here, of 
which ſome are venomous, The land-fowls are, 
crows, kites, hawks, cockatoes white and black, a 
beautiful kind of paroquet, ſome parrots, pigeons of | 
different ſorts, and ſeveral ſmall birds, unknown in 


— 


Europe. The water-fowl are, herons, whiſtling ducks, 


wild geeſe, and cutlews. 
'The face of the country is agreeably diverſified with 


hills and valleys, lawns and woods, The whole 
abounds with ant-hills, ſome of which are fix or 
eight foot high, and twice as much in circumference. 
The country is well watered by rivulets and ſprings, 
and the woods conſiſt chiefly of the gum-tree man- 


grove, 


NEW GUINEA, NEW BRITAIN, NEW IRE- 
LAND, and NEW HANOVER, with other 
ISLANDS, 


New Guinea is a long and narrow iſland, very 
imperfealy known. It was ſuppoſed to be connect- 
ed with New Holland, until Captain Cook diſcovered 
Including Papua, 
its north-weſtern part, it reaches from the equator to 
the twelfth degree of ſouth latitude, and from one 
hundred and thirty-one to one hundred and fifty de- 
grees of eaſt longitude. In ons part its breadth appears 
not to exceed fifty miles. When Capt. Cook made the 
coaſt of New Guinea, he obſerved a body of the Indians, 

to the number of between ſixty and a hundred, on the 
ſhore, as they rowed the boat along the coaſt, who 
made nearly the ſame appearance as the New Hollanders, 


being quite naked, and ow hair cropped ſhort, FE: 
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. 
were all the while ſhoating defiance, and throwing 
ſomething out of their hands which burnt exactly 
like gun-powder, but made no report. What thoſe 
fires were, or for what purpoſe intended, could not 
be gueſſed at. The perſons who diſcharged them had 


hollow cane, which they ſwung ſideways from them, and 


the viſible circumſtances that accympany the diſcharge 
of a muſket, and of no longer duration 
ing attentively at them for a little time, the ſailors 
fired ſome muſkets over their heads, when the latter, 
on hearing the balls rattle among the trees, walked 
leiſurely away, Upon examining ſome - weapons 
which the natives had thrown, they were found to 
be light darts, about four foot long, very ill made, 
of a reed or bamboo cane, and pointed with hard 
wood, in which were many barbs, They were diſ- 
charged with great force, but by what means could 
not be exactly ſeen, It was the opinion of the 
voyagers, however, that they were thrown with a 
ſtick, in the manner practiſed by the New Hol- 
landers, 

This part of the coantny lies in one handed ad 
thirty-eight degrees of eaſt longitude, and in ſix de- 
grees fifteen minutes of north Jatitude, The land 
here, as all along the coaſt, is very low, but covered 
with ſuch a luxuriance of -wood and herbage, as can 
hardly be conceived. The cocoa-nut, plantain, and 
bread-fruit flouriſh in the greateſt perfection. | 

New Britain was thought to connect with New 


Guinea, until Dampier found that they were divided 


by a ſtreight, It is ſituated to the northward of the 
eaſtern end of New Guinea. Its moſt northern point 


tends to ſix degrees thirty minutes of ſouth latitude. 
[ts eaſtern extremity, called by Dampier Cape Or- 
ford, lies in one hundred and fifty-one degrees thirty- 
four minutes of eaſt longitude, but its weſtern limits 
have not yet been accurately ſurveyed. In paſſing 
between New Guinea and New Britain, Dampier ſaw 
ſeveral iſlands to which he gave names; and from 


emitting ſmoak and fire. This country appeared to 
ing with ſtately trees, and well inhabited by a ſtrong 
race of people of a dark complexion, 


ſhore of this iſland, ſeveral canoes came off, each 
containing five or ſix black men, with frizzled woolly 
hair, which in ſome was powdered white. 
beards were of conſiderable length, and they had 
white ornaments round theit arms, in form of brace- 
lets. Their nudities were but indifferently covered 
with leaves of trees. They were tall, ad ive, and robuſt; 
New Ireland, the ſouthern coaſt of which was diſ- 
covered and named by Captain Carteret, had been 
conſidered by Dampier, who failed round its northern 
coaſt, as a part of New Britain. It is a long narrow 
flip of land, lying north-weſt and and ſouth-eaſt. 
When Captain Carteret firſt made the harbour at this 


8 D | e place, 


in their hands a ſhort piete of ſtick, ſuppoſed to be a. 
immediately fire and ſmoak iſſued, exactly reſembling 


After look- 


is in four degrees of ſouth latitude, whence it ex- 


one hundred forty-four to one hundred forty-eight 
degrees of eaſt longitude, he ſaw four with volcanos, . 
be high land mixed with valleys, every where abound- 


When M. Bougainville navigated the north-eaſt 


Their 
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place, the crew was periſhing with ſickneſs, The 


refreſhments which they procured' here were ſome 


rock-oyſters, and cockles of a very large ſize, with, 


ſome cocoa-nuts produced on a tree of which th: 


upper-part is called the cabbage. This is a white, | 


criſp, juicy ſubſtance, which eaten raw taſtes ſome 

what like a cheſnut, but when boiled, is ſuperior to 
the beſt parſnip, and proves a moſt powerful anti- 
ſcorbutic, For every one of thoſe cabbages they were 
obliged to cut down a tree, The navigators alſo re- 
ceived great benefit from the fruit of a tall tree that 
reſembles a plum, and particularly from that which 
in the Weſt Indies is called the Jamaica plum. The 


ſhore at this place is rocky, and the cotintry high and 


mountainous, but covered with trees of various kinds, 
ſome of which are of enormous growth. Among others 
the nutmeg<tree-was found in great plenty. The 
nuts were not ripe, and did not appear to be of the 
beſt ſort ; but this circumſtance Captain Carteret im- 
putes to their growing wild, and being tov much in 
. the ſhade of the taller trees. Here are many ſpecies 
of the palm, with the beetle-nut tree, and various 
kinds of the aloe, beſides canes, bamboos, and rat- 
tans, With many ſhrubs and plants unknown to the 
yoyagers; but no eſculent vegetables, The woods 
abound with pigeons, doves, rooks, parrots, and a 
large bird with black plumage, which makes a noiſe 
ſomewhat like the barking of a dog, The only qua- 
drupeds ſeen were two of a ſmall fize, ſuppoſed to be 
dogs, which were very wild, and ran with great 
ſwiftneſs. Here alſo were ſeen centipeds, ſcorpions, 
and a few ſerpents of different kinds, but no human 
inhabitants. The voyagers, however, met with ſeve- 
ral deſerted huts, about which were ſcattered ſhells 
that ſeemed not to have been long taken out of the 
water. Thoſe hovels are ſaid to have been the moſt 
wretched that the navigators had ever ſeen. 
Wt the harbour of Engliſh Cove Captain Carteret 
took poſſeſſion of the country in the name of his 
Majeſty, and nailed upon a high tree a piece of board, 
faced with lead, on which was engraved an Engliſh 
Union, with the name of the ſhip and her commander, 
as well as that of the cove, and the time of her 
coming and ſailing out of it. About a twelve-month 
afterwards M. de Bougainville happened to touch at 
the ſame harbour, to which he gave the name of 


Port Praflin, Here' he found part of Captain Car- 
teret's inſcription, which had probably been taken 


down and maimed by the natives. To the animal pro- 


ductions of the country enumerated by the Engliſh 


commander, the French officer adds, that five or fix 
wild boars were ſeen. They killed ſome large pigeons 
of great beauty: their plumage was green and 
gold ; their necks and bellies of a greeniſh colour, 
with a ſmall creſt on the head. Here are alſo turtle- 
doves, widow-birds larger than thoſe of the Brazils, 


O20 DB i) . 


Enormous ants are ſaid to 


| 


parrots, and crown- birds. 
have ſwarmed in ſuch numbers about the thatch-palm 
and Cabbage=trees, as to oblige the people to quit 
ſevera] trees after they had felled them. 
found a very extraordinaty inſect of the mantis genus, 
about three inches long: almoſt every part of its 
body is of ſuch a texture as to appear like a leaf, 


even when cloſely viewed. It has two antennæ, and 
Here is a prodigious caſcade precipitated *' 


fix legs. 


over vaſt rocks. While M. de Bougainville remained 


on ſhore, on the 22d of July, 1768, ſeverab ſhocks of an 
earthquake were felt, which laſted about two minutes. 


; 


In the weſtern part of St, George's Channel lies 
Sandwich Iſland, on which coaſt the Swallow anchor- 


ed. Soon after ten canoes put off from New Ire- 


land, with about a hundred and fifty men on rd. 
They exchanged ſome trifless but none of them 
would venture upon the ſide” of the ſhip, One of 
thoſe canoes was not leſs than ninety foot long, and 
formed of a fingle tree, About it were fome carved 
ornaments, and it was rowed or paddled by thirty- 
three men, The Indians were black and woolly- 
headed like negroes, but without their flat noſes or 


thick lips. They were all naked, but had ornaments 


of ſhells about their legs and arms, Their hair, as 
well as their beards, was profuſely covered with a 
white powder. They were armed with ſpears and 
long ſticks or poles, 
fiſhing-nets, which, with their cordage, ſcemed to 
be very well made, 

Having reached the weſtern point of New Ireland, 
a large iſland preſented itſelf, to which Captain Car- 
teret gave the name of New Hanover. The Jand is 
high, and well covered with trees, among which are 
many plantations, About eight leag 
(as appeared fix or ſeven ſmall iſlands, which re- 
ceived the name of Duke of Portland's Iſlands, 

Admiralty Iſlands lie in about two degrees eighteen 
minutes of ſouth latitude, and one hundred and forty= 
ſix degrees forty-four minutes of eaſt longitude, Be- 
tween twenty and thirty iſlands of great extent are 
ſaid to be ſcattered hereabouts, The largeſt is near 
ſixty miles in length, in the direction of eaſt to weſt, 
Capt, CarteFet, by whom they were diſcovered, deſcribes 
them as clothed with beautiful woods, which are 
lofty and luxuriant, interſperſed with ſpots that have 
been cleared for plantations, groves of cocoa—nut trees, 
and huts of the natives, who ſeemed to be very nu- 


merous, The diſcoverer thinks it bighly probable, 


that thoſe iflands produce ſeveral valuable articles of 


trade, very probably ſpices, as they lie in the ſame 
latitude with the Moluccas and he is the more in- 
clined to this opinion, as he found the nutmegetree 


on a ſoil comparatively rocky * barren, upon the 


coaſt of ow Ireland, 


Vp 
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Here was 


They had with them ſome 


es to the weſt. 
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Byſſinia, its ſituation 


deſcribed, 2" 


Acra, the city of, deſcribed, 109 : 
2 the anecdote relating to it, | ibid. 
Adaman, iſland of, deſcribed, 238 
Admiralty iſland, deſcribed, 658 
Atna, mount, its diſtinct regions pointed out, 303 


Africa, its ſituation deſcribed, 114. Diſtinguiſhed into 
ſeveral diviſions, ibid. Principal iſlands on the coaſt 
of, wel £2 I61 

Aera, the city of, deſcribed, 

Agriculture, the higheſt veneration paid to it 


Annual ſolemnities relating to it, I1 


Air, the town of, in Scotland, (the ancient Erigone) | 


noted for a treacherous murder of many noblemen and 
_ . gentlemen, 504 
Aix la Chapelle, deſcription of, 215 
Atebar, an Indian prince, an account of his military ex- 
ploits, 155,09 
Albania, deſcription of. See Bulgaria. | 
Albuquerque, the Portugueſe general, takes two cities, 


and diſpatches an officer in ſearch of the Spice-Iſlands, 
34. Demoliſhes the Spaniſh factory on the iſland of | 
Tydore, ibid. Enjoys the trade of the Spice-Iflands 


till the arrival of fir Francis Drake, ibid. 
Alderney, deſcription of that iſland, 489 
Aleppo, city of, deſcribed, 108 
Alexandria, one of the principal cities in Egypt, a par- 
ticular account of it, | 107 
Algiers, a ſketch of the revolution which happened in 
that government, in 1516, -"" 2150 
Almond, a river ſo called near Perth, memorable for hav- 
ing two neighbouring beauties buried on its bank, 519 
Alphabet, Chineſe, irregularities relating to it, 18 
Alps, the deſcription of them, 288 
Amazonia, deſcription of, 86 
Ambaſſador, the ceremonies attending one at the Turkiſh 
court particularized, I95 
Amboyna, the iſland of, deſcribed, 32. Cruel proceed- 
ings of the Dutch there, 
America, general deſcription of, 
Amphitheatre, the remains of Veſpaſian's deſcribed, - 297 
Anchor- Hill, a fortification, remarkable for its antiquity, 


| 460 
Andros. See Turkiſh Iſlands. 
 Angleſea, deſcription of that iſland, 
Angola, deſcribed, | | 
Antiparos, a deſcription of that remarkable rock, 
Antwerp, city of, deſcribed, : 
Apollo, ruins of the temple of, in the iſland of Delos, 
ſcribed, 6 | 
Arabia, its ſituation, deſcribed, 92. Towers, moun- 
tains, rivers, cities, and towns, 92, 93. Soil, pro- 
duce, traffic, government, perſons, habits, diet, di- 
verſion, and-method of travelling, 93, 94, 95- Lan- 
guage, learning, hiſtory, | : 
Arbela, ſituation, of that territory, memorable for, the 
battle between Alexander and Darius, 9 
Archery, the modern Perſians remarkable for their dex- 
terity in that ancient exerciſe, 79 
Argos, city of, deſcribed, . 175 
Armentans, account of their religion, 81 
Arracan, a ſketch of that kingdom, 55 
Arran, iſle of, deſcribed, | 542 
Af ſinbe, the preſent appearance of that ancient city, 123 
Aſcenſion, iſland, deſcription of, 5 162 
Aſia, a general view of that part of the terraqueous globe, 1 
Aſia Minor, deſcribed, with its ſeveral diviſions, 1, 8,9, 10. 
Aſaatics, their extreme luxury and effeminacy accounted 
for, ; | I 
Afaatic Turkey, it ſituation deſcribed, 18. Diviſion of its 
territories and provinces, PTS ibid, 
: Aſtracan, the kingdom of, deſcribed, 22. Particularly 
annoyed by locuſts, . ibid. 
Aſtrology, judicial, a favourite ſtudy among the modern 
Perſians, 2 


485 
136 
187 
267 
de- 


Ahionomy, much ſtudied by the Chineſe, 19. The Chi- 
neſe attend to the Romiſh iniſſionaries for the refor- 

mation of their kalendar, * Ru. 

Ailas, deſcription of that mountain, 


ibid. 
145 


Ava, a ſketch of that kingdom, 
| Augſburgh, ſome atcount of that city, 


35 
375 


186 


96 


Boſton, in America, deſcription of that town 


Auftrian Netherlands, a general view of them, 267—270 


| Bacchus, remains of his temple in Ionia, 105, 
Babylon, a copious deſcription of that celebrated city, 87 
Bagdat, deſcription of that eity, | 98 
Bahama, iſlands, deſcribed, 6 


Bajazet, advances to meet Tamerlane with a numerous 


| | 7 | army, 24: Is taken priſoner at the battle of Stella, 


ibid, Is put into a cage, and expoſed to the ridicule 
of the ſoldiers, ibid. Lingers in captivity two years, 
and then beats out his brains againſt the bars of the 
cage, | | ibid. 
Banda, the iſlands of, deſcribed, 
Bank, at Amſterdam, its ſecurity, 
of London, deſcribed, _.. 372 
Barbadoes, deſcription of that iſland, + G3 
Barbareſſa, the celebrated Turkiſh corſair, invited by Se- 
lim king of Algiers, to aſſiſt him againſt the Spani- 
ards, 156. Is received by him with the greateſt de- 
monſtrations of joy, and [od ed in the prince's palace, 
ibid. Privately affaſſinates his royal ally, takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of the vacant ſceptre, and gives his new ſubjects 
the moſt convincing proofs of the cruelty of his diſpo- 


ſition, ibid. Farther particulars relating to him, 157, 
158 
Barbary, general deſcription of, 153-160 


Barra, iſland of, deſcribed, 
Bartholomew fair, origin of, 
Bavaria, deſcription of that circle in Germany, 
Bath, deſcription of that city, 357 
Beggar's Buſb, a tree ſo called in the road from London 
to Huntingdon, 417. Conjectures concerning the 
origin of the name, | ibid. 
Belly-Duff, the tumulus of Macbeth, 517 
Belmont, on the borders of Perthſhire, monumental cu- 
rioſities in its environs pointed out, ibid. 
Belts, thoſe made uſe of by the North American Indians 
in their converſation-pieces, deſcribed, 631 
Benbecula, iſland of, deſcribed, 537. 
Benguela, deſcribed, | 


Berkeley, Sir William, particulars relating to his ! 


537 


375 
224 


as governor of Virginia, 613, 614 
Bermuda, iſlands of, deſcribed, ; 635 


Bethlchem hoſpital; account of that edifice for the recep- 
tion of lunatics. 376 
Bias, the philoſopher, remarkable anecdote of him, 104 
Bithynia, a view of the ancient and preſent ſtate of that 
country, r 6 107 
Bohemia, diviſion of that kingdom, its ſituation, rivers, 
chief towns, &c. deſcribed, * | 205 
Bohemians, particulars relating to their perſons, charac- 
ters, diverſions, &c. | 206 
Bontikoe, Dr. a Dutch phyſician, his opinion with regard 
to the drinking of te, 4 

Borne, iſland of, deſcrtcibed, _—_ 
620 


Boſnia, See Bulgaria. 
Bourbon, the ifle of, deſctibed, 62 
Bramins, or Brachmans, curious particulars relating to 


them, | ; PR: > 64 
Brazil, deſcription of, 89 
Bridewell, deſcription of, | 174 
Bridge, a remarkable one in China, 8 

— London, deſeribed, 8 | 370 
Brunſwick, the duchy of, deſcribed, 212 
Bulgaria, with all its diviſions, deſcribed, 167—17r 


Bull feaſt, the Spanifh one, deſcribed, 16 
Burials, in China, conſidered as matters of the higheſt 

wndorances,:. 2: „ | 17 
Bute, deſcription of that iſland, „ 
| . | ch : I 7 ; 
Caerphilly caſtle, in Glamorgaiſhire, deſcription of it, 474 


 Caffraria, the country of the Hottentots, deſcribed, 129 


Cairo, the capital of Egypt, copiouſly deſcribed, 117—121 
Calumet, or pipe of peace, a deſcription of that important ' 
inſtrument, among the North Ameriean Indians, 63: 


Cambridge, | 


Cambridge, account of the colleges in the univerſity, 419 David, the laſt independent prince of Wales, 486 
Carnel, a particular ſpecies of, in China, deſcribed, 2 | Dead Sea, a tradition with regard to its noxious water, 


Canada, deſcription of, 625| exploded, 110 
Canary Iſlands, deſcribed, _ YER 163| Dean foreſt, deſcription of it, 402 
Canterbury, the city of, deſcribed, | | 331 Del Cane, John Seballian, ſucceeding . Magellan, efta- : 
Canton, deſcription of that city in China, G| blithes a factory on the iſland of Tydore, 34. Re- 
Cape Breton, deſcribed, 635 turns to Spain by the way of the Cape, the firſt com- 
Cape Town, account of Dutch Settlements there, 135| mander that had ſurrounded the globe, ibid. 
Caprea, iſle of, deſcribed, 306 | Delhi, the city of, deſcribed, 58 
Ceapul, a fruitful iſland deſcribed, 30| Denmark, a general view of the fituation of this king- 
Carlow, in Ireland, county of, deſcribed 562] dom, and the provinces which it contains, 248, 249 
Carolina, deſcription of, 5807 Diet, the legiſlative; in Germany, particulars relating to 
| hage, a retroſpeCtive view of that ancient and very] it, 226 | 
memorable city, * 159 D:fors Commons, an account of that building, 374 | 
Ceylon, iſland of, copiouſly defcribed, 44 | Dominica, the iſland of, deſcribed, | 642 k 
Chaltedonians, curious anecdotes relating to them, 106 Doncaſter, a remarkable inſcription on a tombſtone there, 2 
Charibbee iſlands, the deſcription of, 641 | | 454 | 
Char les-Town, the capital of Carolina, deſcribed, 608| Drake, fir Francis, paſſing the ſtreights of Magellan, ar- 
Chatſworth, a ſhort deſcription of that magnificent ſtruc-] rives at the ifland of Ternate, 34. Finds the king of 
ture, 2 5 440] that country weary of the oppreſſion of the Portu- 
Chelſea hoſpital, deſcription of, oo, 385 gueſe; ready to put himſelf under his protection, who 
Chefter, deſcription of that uncommon city, 437, 438| acknowledges the queen of England as his ſovereign, 
Chichejter, city of, deſcribed, E YR. , 3;7| - ibid. Sends her majeſty his ſignet as a confirmation 
Chili, deſcription of, 576] of his fidelity, ibid. Sir Francis, taking in a lading, 
. China, its fituation and boundaries, pointed out, with a| fets fail by the way of the Cape of Good Hope for 
great number of curious particulars relating to pro- England, ibid. Arrives the ſecond commander who 
| vinces, climate, &c. k 112] had ſurrounded the globe, ibid. 
I Chineſe, their perſons, dreſs, diet, &c. deſcribed, 15—19| ——— Sir Francis, an account of the behaviour to the 
government, the different department in it | Californians when on his taking poſſeſſion of their 
pointed out, | 7] country, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, Cor, 602, 
Tartary, deſcribed, ASS. 20 | | ; 
_ Chri/?s hoſpital, a ſhort * of it from its origin, 373 | Dreſden, the court of, remarkable for its ſplendor, 210 
Circaſſia, the kiagdom of, deſcribed, 23 | Druid flones, the, in Denbighſhire, deſcription of thoſe 
Climate, peculiarities. belonging to that of Chin, 2 monut nts - 484 
Cleeves, deſcription of that duchy, 215 | Dublin, county of, deſcribed, 563 
Cochin-Chine, deſcription of, | 51 | Darham, the city of, and its cathedral, deſcribed, 466 
Col, ifle of (in Scotland), deſcribed, _ 541 | Dutch, the, account of their hoſtile proceedings in India, 
: Colezne, ſome account of that electorate, 219| 35. Their perſons, dreſs, houſes, diet, &c. deſcribed, 
3s Colonſay, ifle of, deſcribed, $41 | | 261—263 
1 f Columbus, Chriſtopher, diſcovers Jamaica in his ſecond E. 
voyage to America, 639. The property of it granted | Eafi-{/and, deſcribed, *” 646 
to his family, ibid. Comes into our poſſeſſion during | Eaſt-Meath, county of, deſcribed, 565 
the uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell, ibid. Egypt, a general deſcription of its ſituation, &c. 114 
Commons, houſe of, modes of proceeding there with re. Egyptians, their perſons, dreſs, ſalutations, houſes, and 
gard to the bills brought into it 495 method of travelling deſcribed, 116, 117 
Confucius, a ſketch of bis domeſtic and religious cha- Empire, German, its forces enumerated, 22 
rater, 17 | Epheſus, ſome of the ruins of that once illuſtrious city of 
Congo, deſcription of it, 136 | Ionia, pointed out, LY 104 
Connaught, the province of, deſcribed, with its ſeveral | Eleu/is, city of, deſcribed, 174 
diviſions, 571 | Ely, ifle of, hiſtorical particulars relating tot, 417 
Connecticut, deſcription of, | 7 619 | Embden, particulars relating to that county, and its capi- 
Conflantineple, the ancient Byzantium, particular deſcrip- | tal, 216 
tion of that city, | | 1069, 170 | Enbourne, (Eaſt and Weſt) in Berkſhire, remarkable for 
Coptis, curious particulars relating to that ſect, 125 | a whimſical cuſtom of the manor, 367 


Cordilleras, the deſcription of thoſe American mountains, | England, deſcription of, under the following diviſions. 
576 | Kent and Suſſex, 330— 339. Surry, Hampſhire, Dor- 


Corfe caſtle, deſcription of, gt 345 ſetſhire, and Devonſhire, 339—350. Cornwall and 
Corinth, city of, deſcribed, : 175 Somerfetſhire, 351—362. Wiltſhire and Berkſhire, 
Corte, county of, deſcribed, 553 —555  362—369. Middleſex, 369—379. Weſtminſter, 380 
8 Corfica, deſcription of that memorable iſland, 316 384. Eſſex, Hertfordſhire, and Buckingſhire, 387 


Coventry, curious particulars relating to that city, 409, | —394. Oxfordſhire and Glouceſterſhire, 395 —404. 
3 pn ts | 410 Monmouthſhire, Herefordſhire, Worceſterſhire, and 
Courthope, Cæſar, account of his proceedings in the Eaſt | Warwickſhire, 408 - 411. Northamptonſhire, Bedford- | 
Indies, 36 ſhire, Huntingdonſhire, and Cambridgeſhire, 412— | 
Craſus, king of Lydia, condemned by Cyrus to be 420. Suffolk, Norfolk, and Rutlandſhire, *420—428. 
- burnt alive, 88. Saved from the funeral pile by his | Leiceſterſhire, Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, and Cheſhire, 
_ conqueror,. and afterwards treated with patticular | 429—439. Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Lincoln- 
reſpect by him, 8 ibid. ſhire, and Yorkſhire, 439-450 Lancaſhire, Weſt- 
Criminoli, irregular modes of puniſhing them at Siam, 54 | morland, and Cumberland, 457—465. Durham 


Crim Tartary, deſcribed, 166 and Northumberland,  466—473 
Croatia, the province of, deſcribed, | - 204 | Epithrava, the ancient Epidaurus, deſcribed, 176 
Es Cruſadis, paraculars relating to them, 198 Ethiopians, deſcription of them, | 1.26 
Cuctæu- Buſb, at Gotham, the origin of its name pointed | Euripus, the fides of that river in the iſland of Negro- 
| & - out, | | Rus - 443 pont, very remarkable, | 188 
4 6 78 Cuba, the iſland of, deſcribed, 626 | Europe, a general deſcription of it, 165 
3 * Cyprus, the iſland of, deſcribed, 184 Exhibitions, theatrical, among the Chineſe, deſcribed, 13 
E | | 4 Eyes, ſore, a diſorder almoſt univerſal among the Egyp- 
| 3 | D, | | EE _ tians, | 1 123 
Dance, a North American one deſcribed, e „ 
| Danes, particulars of various kinds relating to them, 250, | -- Ms KM 
| | EO. f | 251, 252| Faſts, the celebration of a remarkable one in Perſia de- EL 
C 855 Damaſeus, deſcription of that city, 110 ſcribed, e e 1 3 
| | „ 2 gs 7 i Feſti val, | WW. 


Lean? 6 
7 * 25 , 
PL : r *. 
"te . 
4 


Feſtival, a remarkable one in Egypt deſeribed, 12 
Fes, the city of, in Morocco, de bed: e 


- 


Filberts, remarkable. ones in Siberia, 24 
Fingers, arithmetically uſed by the Indians with a won- 
derful dexterity, n 10 
Florida, Welt, defcription of, . 602 
—— — Eaſt, deſcription of, 603 
Foreſt, a temarkable one in Siberia, 24 
Fortune tellers, Egyptian, curious particulars relating to 
them, 7 2 | 124 
France, its ſituation, air, mountains, rivers, provinces, 
and chief towns, deſcribed, 271-276. Account of 
its ſoil, produce, manufactures, parliaments, taxes, 
military forces, marine, religion, and learning, 270, 
277, 276. Deſcription of the natives, and their way 
of liſe, 277. Nobility, ibid. Hiſtory of France, tb. 


Franconia, deſcription of that circle, in Germany, 220 
Frankfort, ſome account of that city, 218 
Friendly Iſlands, deſcription of them, 655, 656 
Fri:fland, the province of, deſcribed, with its ſeveral di- 
viſions, 8 ig 258 


Gaming, the ſtrong propenſity of the Chineſe to it, 16 
Gardening, Chineſe, the fantaſtic taſte in it, exhibited, 

11. A Chineſe garden conſidered as an epitome of 
the univerſe, | I2 
Gauwrs, or worſhippers of fire, curious particulars relat- 


ing to them, ba $1 
Geneva, the city of, deſcribed, 284 
Gentoos, particulars relating to their cuſtoms, _ 64 
Geargia, in America, deſcription of, 604 
in Aſiatic Turky, 98 


Germany, its ſituation and boundaries deſcribed, 205. De- 
ſcription of the face of the country, foil, Rate of the 
Ar, 207, eg. ö 
Germans, an account of their government, forces, arch - 
biſhopricks, univerſities, coin, religion, and marriage, 
226, 227, 228, Election of the emperors, 227. 
King of the Romans, 228. Hiſtory of the empire, 
22 
Giaut's Cauſeway, in Ireland, curious particulars —4 


cerning it, 568 
Gibraltar, deſcribed, | | 312 

| Ginſeng, a remarkable plant among the Chineſe, ſuppoſed 
to contain the virtues of every other ſimple, 5 
* Glaciers, the, of Savoy, deſcription of thoſe immenſe 
maſſes of ice, | 288 
Glaſgow, deſcription of that city, 509 


Gla/tonbury, curious particulars with regard to its ancient 

©, and preſent ſtate, ie deen 361 

Glouceſter, hiſtorical account of that ancient city, and its | 
cathedral, | 402 

Codmanchęſler, curious anecdotes relating to that town, 416 

Greek church, in the Turkiſh empire, particulars — | 
to it. | I 

| Greeks, various particulars concerning them, 177—183 


Grenada, ifland of, deſcribed, 644 
Greenland, deſcription ol, | 574. 
Groningen, the province of, deſcribed, 258 
Cuadaloupe, deſcription. of that ifland, 642 


Guam, one of the Ladron iſlands, deſcribed, with its in- 
habitants, „ | 28 
Guelderland, the province af, with its ſpbdivifions, de- 
ſcribed, eee ee EO 
Guernſey, iſland of, deſcribed, D bat 
Cuilaball, various particulars relating to i, 377 
Guinea, particulars relating to its ſituation, ſeaſons, air, 
negroes, vegetable produce, minerals and animals, 137, 
138. Its government, laws, arms, religion, marriages, 
diſeaſes, phyſicians, funerals, 139 —14 1. Its garriſons, 
ports, muſic, language, and trade, 142,143 


1 . | | 


Halifax, in Yorkſhire, a remarkable law there with re- 

gard to theft, 8 955 | 455 
Hamburgb, particulars relating to that city, 211 
. Hampton Court, a ſhort deſcription of that ancient pile, 


% I 


E . 
| Hay, iſland of, deſcribed, _ | 
Head. dreſi, a Chineſe lady's; deſcribed, 


Feropolis, the ruins of that celebrated city, the capital 


Holy-Rood houſe, deſcription of that ancient palace in. 
Hottentots, deſcription of their perſons, habits, diets, 
hunting, ſwimming, artificers, and trafſhe, 130, 131. 
Of their marriages, 133. Of the expoſure of their 
female infants, and ſuperannuated perſons, ibid- Of 
their burials, religion, and government, 134, 135 
Hudſon, captain, particulars relating to that adventurous 
navigator, | 628 
Hungary, a general view of it, 201, 202. Provinces 
contiguous to it, deſcribed, | 204 
Hungarians, an account of their perſons, dreſs, 22 
ment, revenues, forces, mode of travelling, bridges, 


* 


and religion, | 1 0 203 
Hurlers, the twelve circular ſtones in Cornwall ſo called, 


conjectures concerning them, 356 
Hymettus, the hill of, deſcribed, 172 
j | 1 | 8 

amaica, deſcription of, 6 


ames-Town, in Virginia, the firſt general aſſembly of 
the Engliſh there, FFC 613 
Jampadan, the firſt town which the Dutch took from the 
natives of the Spice Iſlands, _ — 
Janiſaries, Turkiſh, particulars relating to them, 158 
apaneſe, deſcription of the iflands cmprehended under 


the _ of 3 „ 
Java, iſland of, deſcribed, 6 On 
Talaue defer; ption of, | 


Ida, mount, in Candia, (the ancient -Crete) deſcribed, 


| Jeruſalem, the capital of the Holy Land, a view of 11 15 
its preſent ſtate, TOE FS 
Jerſey, deſcription of that iſland, | 487 
India, or Hindoſtan, a general deſcription of .it, 56. The 
way to it by the Cape diſcovered by the Portugueſe, 34 
Indians, North American, deſcription of them, 630-635 


Indigo, a particular account of that valuable t in 

Georgia, | 4 5, 606 
Troculation, the curious mode of it in AR an 
; 


© caſter, 459 
treland, its ſituation, provinces, climate, ſoil, manufac- 
| tures, lakes, bogs, foreſts,” rivers, &c. deſcribed, 552 
Irene, a Greek virgin, a remarkable anecdote. relating 
to her, e 


Triſb, their perſons, cloaths, :habitations, &c, "deſcribed, 


He of France, deſcription of the, 72 
ſpaban, deſcription of that memorable Perſian city, 70 
Italy, its ſituation, mountains, rivers, air, and produce, 
| deſcribed, 287, 288, 289. Deſcription of its ſubdi- 


Genoa, ibid. Parma, 292. Maatua, ibid. Venice, 
ibid. Modena, 294. Lucca, ibid. Tuſeany, 295- 
The pope's dominions, 296-298. Naples, 

3 S444 . 300 


Italy, | | 5 
Jura, the iſland of, deſcribed,” ' 


I: 5 | 1 386 
Handſiſting, an ancient cuſtom, deſcribed Foz 
Hanover, the duchy of, deſeribed, © 212 
2 | 2 
F . ? 


8 1 | | 


341 


Hebrides, or Weſtern Iſles, deſcription of them, _ 0 | 
Hecla, curious particulars relating to that burning moun- 

tain in Iceland, 8 ; 249 
Heidelburg, remarkable for a veſſel of a prodigious ſize, 


| $2 | * , 21 
Helm-wind, a remarkable phenomenon in Weſtmorland, 


462 
Helvetians, account of the ancient, 287 
Hexham, remarkable anecdote of that town, 469 
Highlanders, curious particulars concerning them, 524 


of Lydia, | $57 2 102 
Hiſpaniola, deſcription of, | 640 
nk a remarkable river in China, called the Yellow . 

iver 2 
Hoh-Land, ſtriking particulars relating to the romanti 
expedition to that memorable ſpot, 19 


109 


87¹¹ $72» 573 


(a 5 ; } viſions: Savoy, 290. Piedmont, ibid. Milan, 291. 
Haſex, a Perſian poet, tranflation of one of his odes, 83 
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K. 
Kerry, county © Abe 555 ; 576 557 
Kiam, a remarkable river in China, ſuppo ed to have no 


bottom, 
Kilkenny, county of, deſcribed, 562 
Kirkonnel, a town in Scotland, remarkable for the bury- 
ing⸗ place of Ellen Irwine, 503. A remarkable anecdote 
of that lady, jübid. 
Knit, or the golden hen, a Chineſe bird, remarkable for 
the elegance of its form, and the ſplendor of its plum- 


© mage, 1 5 2 
Ladrone Iſlands deſcribed, ? 25 

=» Lama, the great, remarks on the adoration paid by the 
Tartars to that idol, | 20 
* Chineſe, obferraiions | on its 7 3 6 
Laniborut, an account of the great feſtival of China ſo 
called, 14. © Another feſtival deſcribed, 15 


Ladicea, one of the ſeven churches, its ruinous condition 
3 ho 8 5 100 

i one of the moſt trading towns in Germany, 211 
| Lewii, iſle of, deſcribed, f 536 


Leinſter, the province of, deſcribed. 562 


A a Boheniian princeſs, remarkable anecdote re- 
lauag to her, 206 
Lightbeuſe, the, in the iſland of St. Agnes, deſcription 
es 490 
Lima, the City of, deſcribed, | 580 
Limerick, the county of, deſctibed, | 
| Linofing, a remarkable burning mountain in China 2 


Liſmore, iſle of, deſcribed, | 541 
Lrvadia, the province of, deſcribed, 7 
Londen, a copious deſcription of 370379 

in Ulſter, deſcribed, (Se- Vilter) 570 
Longford, county of, deſcribed, 366 
Long I/land deſcribed, | an 890 
Loretto, deſcription of that celebrated city, 296 


Lords, houſe of, modes of proceeding when bills are 


brought into it, 496 
Louth, county of, deſctibed,' 565 
Low 22 deſcription of them, 648 


» deſcription of that circle, with, the rele 
. biſhopricks, &c. contained in it, 218, 219, 220 


Lower Rhine 


2» fome account of that ys 411 
1 1 
M. 40 
 Maddgaſear, iſland of, deſcribed, [74G] 


Adad dogs, a 3 ſet of men in China ſo called, 8 
Meander, GO of that celebrated river, 104 
Magellan, employed by the Spaniards to diſcover a way 
to India by the Welt, paſſes the Straits in South Ame- 
rica, 34. Is killed, 8 
Mabomet, curious particulars relating to that remarkable 
impoſtor, - DD 96,97 
Majorca, ſome account of that iſland, „ 07 421-020 
Maixe, or Indian corn, we cultivation of it in New 
| Hampfhire deſcribed, loving 2 
Maldiva Iflands 5 458 
Malta, the iſland of, deſcribed, 3 7 | 
Man, iſle of, deſcribed, 
Manila, the people of, deſcribed, 29. Account of their 


wade, 30| b 


Margaretta, Wand of, deſcribed, 645 
 Margueſas, deſcription of theſe iſlaods, 647 
Aartinico, iſland of, deſcribedd : 642 
Haryland deſeribed, 614 
AMaſaſusro, iſland of, deſcribed, 646 
n, Bay, deſcription of, 620 
ritius, land of, deſcribed, 162 
Maura, the capital of all the FEAR deſcribed, , 92 
N Aerlin, the celebrated Prophet, the ſuppoſed place, of bis 
©: burial, 504 


Mequines, deſcription of that city, where the. court of 
Morocco now reſides, 9 51406 
Aexico, de, deſeription of, Ji 
4 601 
2 "Milford = deſcription-of, 3 

a} 2 dreſs, a ſingular one among the North Ameri- 


- can Indians, 632 
All, a curious one for ſilk deſeribed, 4. 


4 


Len the famous Egypan lake, ddt, 1 16 


v 


E X. 

Mogul, the Great, his official duties as a ſovereign parti- 

cularly delineated, 62 
Moldavia, deſcription of. See Bulgaria. $565, 
2 | Molucca, ifland of, deſcribed, 32 
| Montſerrat, deſcription of that mountain, | 1 
— „ iſland of, deſcribed, 42 
Monument, the, deſcribed, 371 
Morea the, deſcription of, 178 


and chief towns, deſcribed, 145, 146. Deſcription of 
the. inhabitants, and of their dreſs, 147. Of their 


marriages, funerals, religion, government, trade, &c. 
147, 148 

Moc ſe- deer, a curious American animal, deſcribed, 622 
Mountains, a chain of very high ones on the caſters bor- 
ders of Merionethſhire, called the Alps of Wales, w_ 


Muſquito, curious particulars relating to that troubleſome 

inlerh, 60 
N. 

Nanking, one a the capitals of China, deſcription of cat 
city, 

Naples, an hiſtorical ſketch of that city, 301 

Natolia, or Aſia Minor, deſcribed, 100 

Naxos, a remarkable conteſt between two ſets of Chtiſ- 
tians there, 186. A curious female proceſhon de- 
ſeribed, ibid. 

Negroland, deſcription of, | 144 


Nicobar, iſland of, deſcribed, | 38 


Or#ney, | 440 
naburg, ſome account of 5 biſhoprick, | 214 
Taheite, deſcription of, | 649 


ane nen of that city and univerſity, 3c 5—399 


Polanquin, a particlar account ol that vehicle for travellin g 
in India, 95 61 
e A particular account of that eflekianed city, 111, 


112, 113 
Panama, The city of, deferibed, "": 1; 895 
Paraguay, or La lata, deſcription of, 375 
Patagonia, deſcription ohs.- 5? 584 


Peak, the, in Derbyſhire, its ſeveral wonders enumer- 
ated, : 4441 


bs a etch of the king ane, 5.15188 


ne the empire of, its rivers, mountains, climate, 


ellings, entertainments, manner of life, muſic,” 


Mull, iſland of, deſcribed, 540 
Munſter, (in Ireland), the province of, deſcribed, 353 
„(in Germany) the city of, deſcribed, 214 


Muſa, Mahomet's ſon, killed at the battle of Stella, 21 


Netherlands, the, (or Low Countries) particularly con- 
lidered, with reſpect to its ſituation; rivers, dykes, arts, 


chief towns, &c. 253—257 
Nevis, iſland of, deſeribed, 641 
New Britain, deſcription of, 627 
New Caledonia, 658—664 
New England, © n - 619 
Newfoundland, 63 
New Guinea, © 3127 > +607 
New Hampſhire, "= "OS 

Hanover, 668 
New Hebrides, 6556, 657, 658 
New Holland, 604, 605, 666, 007 
New Ferſey, or 
New Ireland, | 668 
New River, account of its riſe, 270 
New York, deſcription of, Ow 618 


North America, a general deſcription of it, 575 
North Sea, iſlands in, deſcribed, 573 
North Uifl, iſland of, deſcribed, 537 
Norwich, particulars relating to \that City and its cathedral, 
1 ( 4-4 
Nova Scatia, deſcription of, IS 6285 
Nova Zembla, 5 7 
Nubia, contiguous to -Abyilinls; deleribed. | I2 


| Nuns, the uncommon reſolution of a certain number, to 


Jug the violation of their _—y 10g 
0. Lo 
Obeli 4 Clcopatrs! s, at Alexandria, deſcribed, 117 
Olympus, Mount, deſeribed, aGANITE 
Oranſay, iſland of, deſcribed, 541 


V 3 

Peking, fGidered as the capital of China, deſcription | | i een 
n N : Salem, in New England, curious particulars relating ts 
charge of witchcraft there, by the miniſter of the 


of, | | 12585 
Penn, Mr. obtains the grant of Penſylvania, for the pay- 
ment of debts due to his father, 616 


Penſylvania, deſcription of, 615 


Per ſepolis, à particular deſcription of that once celebrated 


5710 XN SO tte ns, 
Perſia, hiſtory of, under the following diviſions, viz. | 


ſituation, boundaries, face of the country, ſeas. and 
rivers, air, winds and ſeaſons, . public and private 
buildings, 68, 69, 70, 71. Produce of the. country, 
manufactures, traffic, 71, 72, 73- Conſtitution, go- 
vernment, laws, cuſtoms, forces, revenues, haram, 
85 73, 74» 75» 70 

„A general hiſtory of, | ; 85—90 
Per ans, their habits, food, ſalutations, diverſions and 
- perſons deſcribed, 78. Character of them, ib. Their 
religion, feſtivals and pilgrimages pointed out, 78, 
79. Their language, ſciences, arts, marriages, di- 
verſions, funerals, and mourning conſidered, 82, 83,84 


Peter ſburg, the capital of the Ruſſian empire, a deſcription 
of that celebrated city, .«.- A430 
Peru, deſcription of, . : 
Peruvians, their perſons, diet, dreſs, &c. deſcribed, 59s 
| oy 593 
Philadelphia, the capital of Penſilvania, deſcribed, 616 
Philippine Iſlands deſcribed, 29. From whence they de- 
rived their name, Oe 
Pillar, the, called Pompey's, in. Alexandria, deſcribed, 


117 


Poland, an account of its ſituation, rivers, air, provinces, 
and chief towns, 230—232. Its produce, animals, 
trade, language, religion, money, government, &c. 


defcribed, |  232==234 
Poles, deſcription of their perſons, dreſs, diet, diverſions, 

and way of travelling, deſcribed, 232, 233 
Population, in China, accounted for, | 4 
Porto Bello deſcribed, | 


52 
Port Royal, in Jamaica, an account of the earthquake 


there in 1692, | 683 
Portſmouth, defcription of that town, 4-4: "202 
Portugal, its ſituation, air, produce, provinces,. chief 

towns, and iſlands deſcribed, | 322—325 
Portugueſe, an account of their cuſtoms, way of travelling, 

government, revenues, forces, nobility, religion, learn- 

ing, &c. | 17 5 325 —239 


Robin Hood, a curious old inſcription to his memory 456 
Roman Plate, a curious piece of, found in the year 1734, 
_near Corbridge in Northumberland, now in the poſſeſ- 
ion of that duke, a 473 
Royal Exchange, deſcribed, | ; 392 
"Ruffin its ſituation, air, ſeas, lakes, rivers, provinces, 
and chief towns deſcribed, 235—238. An account of 
its produce, revenues, forces, trade, religion, nobi- 

- lity, conſtitution, &c. 3 5 238—241 R 
Ru ſſians, their perſons, dreſs, character, food, bathing, 
method of travelling, &c. 238, 239 


as 


| 


4 


| 


Prine, remarkable for being the birth-place of Bias, 104 
Printing, in China, the uſual manner of, x Do: 
Priſoners, dreadful ſtate of among the North American 

ndias, deſcribed, ; 933 
Privy Counſellor, his duties pointed out. ; 497 
Problema deliacum, an explanatory account of it, 186 

Pjramids, Egyptian, deſcription of them, 119. Dr. 
Shaw's opinion with regard to them, | 120 

Quito, the capital of that province deſcribed, . 579 | 
« ; f R. . 

' Raleigh, Sir Walter, makes the firſt attempt 2 
eſtabliſhing a ſettlement in Carolina, near the end o 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 609 

Rath, a remarkable one near Liſmore in Ireland, of great 
antiquity, T4 Woe 
Ratiſbon, {ome account of that city, 223 
Reeds, remarkable ones near Epheſus, 105 
Rice Fields, in China, peculiar manner of watering them 
practiſed with an hydraulic engine, 5 10 


' 


OH. 


| 623, 624 
Saliſbury, account of that city, and its cathedral, 363 
Salutation, the uſual modes of, in China, I 


: place, 


their mode of living, 7 + 46 
Sardanapalus, particulars relating to the death of that un- 


Scifſars, applied by the Chineſe: to the clipping of gold 
and ſilver, | 16 
Sclauonia, the province of, deſeribed, 918884 


guiſhed, 501. Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Dum- 
fries, Kirkcudbright, and Wigton, 501, 502, 503. 


' Paterborough, a conciſe account of the cathedral there, 412 Air, 504. Peebles, ibid. Haddington, ibid. Edin- 
burgh, 505. Linlithgow, 508. Lanerk, 509. Ren- 


frew, 510, Dunbarton, ib. Stirlingſhire, ib. Clack- 


91 mannan and Kinroſs, 511. Fife, 512. Forfar, 515. 


Perth, 517. Argyleſhire, 523. Inverneſs, ibid. Kin- 


&c. es” 3755 a 6 0 ISS 
Scort, Margaret, a remarkable inſcription to her memory 


baroſſa againſt the Spaniards, 156. Welcomes his de- 
liyerer, and lodges him in the prince's palace, ibid. Is 
privately aſſaſſinated by him, ibich 


Setines, the capital of Livedia, the ancient Athens, de- 

ſeribed, 4 172, 173, 174 
Sheep, a ſingular ſpecies of, deſcribed, 72 
Shetland, iſles of, deſcribed,  - -->- +11 SJ 
Siam, a copious deſcription of that city, 49—53 
Siberia, deſcription of, t. wa; 
Sidon, the firſt city that attempted a foreign trade by ſea, 
Silefia, the province of, deſcribed, - f 22 


Sipylus, a remarkable mount, in Aſia Minor, 103. Its pre- 
Cot Nate deſcribed, WW "LR ibid. 
Skeletons, remarkable ones in Trinity college, Dublin, 568 


Sourh UP, iſland of, deſcribed, -- E 5s Fa, 
Southwell, remarkable eccleſiaſtical particulars relating to 
that town, | '.. 1 Ja 
Sovereigns, a liſt of Perſian, : 75 
Spain, its ſituation, produce, air, mountains, rivers, bays, 
and capes deſcribed, 308, Provinces and-chief towns, 


Spaniards, deſcription of their perſons, habits, character, 


travelling, &c. 21 1 
Spice Lund, deſcription of them, 85 = 8 0 2 
pitzbergen, iſland of, deſcribed, . 
Staffe, iſland of, deſcribe ll, 540 
Staten 1/land, deſcription of, 1819 
Statues, coloſſal, curious ones in Eaſter-Iſland, deſcribed, 
| "Oy 8 64 

St. Bartholomew, iſland of, deſbribed, - 2 ” 
e ee, te ns, „ 641 
a in Pembrokeſhire, deſcription. of its cathe- 

ral, | 1 KEY ' 
St. Helena, deſcription.of, ß. 975 
St. Kilda, iſland of, deſcribed, _ 299.5 13 2008S 
St. Lucia, 72 J npoghae no BOD, 643 
St. Martin's, e 2 942 Hh. 
St. Paul's, deſcription of its cathedral, . 373 
St. Vincent, iſland of, deſcribed, | Fe 43 
Sumatra, : | Ts | 8 
Sunda 1/lands, deſeription of them, ibid. 
Swabra, deſcription of that circle in Germany, 220 
Sweden, a general view of that kingdom, 242, 243, 244. 

| Switzerland, 


Samoiedi, (people inhabiting the northern part of Siberia) 


military monarch, : 83 
_— deſcription of that celebrated city, the capital of 
ydia TY 3 10 
Sarke, illand of, deſcribed, N 65.0 25 480 
Scully iſlands, deſcription of them, ibid. 


Scotland, its ſituation deſcribed, and its diviſions diſtin- 


F cardine, 526. Aberdeen, ibid. 
Scots, an account of their religion, learning, conſtitution, 


ö © 
Selim, ſovereign of Algiers, ſolicits the aſſiſtance of Ba * 
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Sky, ifland of, deſcribed, | 38 
Society Iſlands deſcribed, 5 oe: wh 54. 
Solan Geeſe, deſcription of them, 14 35056 
South America, a general deſcription of, 3589 


1 


309—314 
diet, viſits, diverſions,  foundling-hoſpitals, way of 
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' Table entertainments among the Chineſe deſeribed, 13 


ele, or priells of Siam, deſcription of them, 54 


. *  Sebaſtia in Armenia to ſurrender, ibid. Makes Bajazet 


4 


* ' 


ia fituation, foufone, rivers, produce, can- 
tons, and chief towns deſcribed, 279, 280, 281 
Siwizzers; an account of their government, and religion, 
18, 282. Of the territory ſubject to them, 282, 285 
Syria, its ſituaton deſcribed, 108. Its ſeveral diviſions 

marked out, * 1 108, 109, 110 


Taber, mount, one of the moſt beautiful in the world, 
deſcribed. 109 


Tamerlane, the 7 Uſbec Tartar, June = _ 
ce in a diſtinguiſhing light, ulfing the 

R Kaſkans, who” had ravaded * 8 Is 
equally ſucceſsful againſt the Chineſe, ibid. Receives 
 ambaſſadors-to implote his affiſtance _ Bajazet, 
Emperor of the Turks, ibid. Liſtens to their propoſals, 
und fets out upon his military expedition, ibid. Di- 
res his route through the countries north of the Caſ- 
2 ibid. - Continues his march through Circaſ- 
Haz Georgia, and the territories fituate between the 
- Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, ibid. Summons the city of 


- and his ſon priſoners at the battle of Stella, ibid. Pays 
a viſit to the emperor of Conſtantinople, ibid. Marches, 
- to attack the dominions of the faltan of Egypt, ibid. 
Beſieges Damaſeus, ibid, Arrives at Jeruſalem, and 
. viſits all the holy places frequented by the pilgrims, ibid, 
Proceeds to Egypt, and makes himſelf maſter of Da- 
mietta, ibid. Advancing to Grand Cairo, he lays 
Hege to it, ibid. Takes poſſeſſion of Alexandria, ibid. 
Returns to his own dominions, ibid. Prepares to re- 


torn to Turkey, ibid. Dies, ibid. His character, ibid. | 


Tartary, iſlands on the coaſt of, defcribed, 24 
Tartarean nations, a general deſcription of them, 20 
Tea plant, in China, particular deſcription of it, 4. The 
mode of making tea among the Chineſe, ibid. Va- 

rious opinions concerning tea-drinking, ibid 
Tell, William, a remarkable anecdote relating to bim, 287 
Temple the, a particular account of that building, 37 


Teneriff, the peak of it, deſcribed, 163 
Terra Firma, deſcription of, 58 
Teiuan, the city of, deſerĩbed. | 14 
the tet of, deſcribed, 173 
* deſcriptid of, | 20 
— the ĩſland 5 — 28 
1pperary, county of, deſcribed. 559 
Ti the county of, 37, deſeribed, 226 


Tobago, iſland of, deſcribed, : 644 
Tobo/ki, the capital of Siberia, defcribed, 23. Anci- 


— inhabited by the race of Hunns, who, under their 


der Attila, ravaged as far as Rome, ibid. 
Towbage, a curious metal in China, which expels poiſon, 5 
Tonquin, the kingdom of, deſcribed, 25 49 
Tin ting tou, a prodigious lake in China, thirty leagues 
in eircumference, . 1255 2 
Trumaſen, a remarkable inſurrection in that kingdom, 157 
Ti ia, the province of, deſcribed, Rn 
Travelling, the conveniencies of it promoted in China, 

by ſeveral excellent regulations, 9 
— mode of it in Ruffta, during the froſty wea- 


ther | : 239 
Trees, remarkable ones in China, | 2 4 
Trent, the biſhoprick of, deſeribed, 226 


7 L 5 a Ss. 
Tripoli, the chief town anyone of the diviſions yria, 
E 


108 
Nia Neve, curious conjectures with regard to its t 
"graphical fituation, by Mr. Ward, "oe 
Tirbant, the Turkiſh, deſcribed, 191 
Tarcomania, deſcription of that country, 98 | 
Turky in Europe, a general account of it, 165. The 
provinces deſcribed, ibid, 
Tur ii, their perſons deſcribed, 191. Their dreſs, diet, 


diverſions, method of travelling, and character, 191, 
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| 
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192. Their manufactures, trade, forces, revenu 
government, &c. 102, 193, 194 A view of fte 
gion among the Turks, 5 

Turkiſh iſlands, deſcription of them: Cyprus, 183. 
Rhodes, 184. Scarpanto, 185. Candia, ibid. De- 


los, ibid. N 186. Paros, ibid. Antiparos, 


187. Cevigo ibid. Melos, ibid. Santorini, ibid. 
Thermia, ibid. Zea, 188. Stanchio, ibid. Syra, ib. 
Andros, ibid. Tenos, ibid. Megrapont, ibid. Sciro, 
189. Angina, ibid, Porus, ibid. Coluri, ibid. 
Stalimene, 190. Imbri, ibid. Tenedos, ibid, Me- 


talia, ibid. Scio, ibid. Samos, 191. Patmos, ibid. 


Turpentine, the manner in which it is procured in Caro- 


lina, deſcribed, 1 | | 609 
Tyr-1ty, iſland of, deſcribed, 541 
Tyre, a ſketch of it, in its preſent ſtate, 109 
Uiſter, province of, deſcribed, | 566 
United Provinces, copiouſly conſidered, 260—264 
Upper Rhine, deſcription of that circle, 217, 218 


Upper Saxony, the fituation of that circle, with its pro- 
vinces deſcribed, 208, 209, 210 


Uſbec Tartar y, deſcribed, "=" 

Utrecht, the province of; deſcribed, ' 230 

Valais, the republic of, deſcribed, + 

Veſuvius, deſcription of that celebrated mountain, 299 
W 


Males, its bounds deſcribed, and its provinces enume- 
rated, 473- Glamorganfhire, 474. Caermarthen- 
ſhire, 475. Pembrokeſhire, 476. Cardiganſhire, 477. 
Brecknockſhire, ibid. Montgomeryſhire, 480. Me- 
rionythſhire, 48 1. Caernarvonſhire, 482. Denbigh- 
ſhire, 483. Flintſhire, 434 

Wall, the great, which divides China from Tartary, de- 
ſcribed, | 7 


I . 
61 War-kettle, the behaviour of the North American In- 


dians, when it is ſet on the fire, as a declaration of 
. be hoſtile intentions, 630 
1 Waterford, in Ireland, the county of, deſcribed, 580 
Miſt- Indies, a general deſcription of them, 597 
IVeſtminſier, a copious deſcription of, 380—384 

— abbey, deſcription of, 380 


Maſipbalia, deſcription of that circle in Germany, 213, 


: 214, 215, 216 
Wexford, in Ireland, county of, deſcribed, 4 562 


White-Hart foreſt, remarkable anecdotes relating to it, 


White- Horſe hill, in Wiltſhire, conjectures r 
the origin of the name, N 36 
9 Wight, Ile of, deſcribed, 788 


Wild ducks, the manner of catching them in China de- 
ſcribed, ; | 

Williamſburg, in Virginia, a college built there for he 
education of youth, 612. Donations towards its ſup- 


Wincheſter, city of, deſcribed, 341 
WYmdfor, defcription of, 368 


Winds, account of, thofe which blow in the Indian ocean, 


by Dr. Halley, ” 
Winter diverſions in Holland, deſcribed, 263 
HWhoodſtack park, deſcription of, 400 


Werceſter, curious patticulars relating to the cathedral 
there, * | — 4 


Yevering-Bell, a deſcription of that remarkable mountain 
in Northumberland, | | ; 470 


$ 


Zealand, the province of, the iſlands belonging to i de- 
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